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By  Mr.  McSweeny  : 

Q.  In  making  these  roads  did  you  ^ave  to  go  around  these  alkaline 
hills'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  instances. 

Q.  You  had  to  wind  around  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  market  from  which  you  purchased  these  horses ;  was 
it  dowu  in  8aiiit  Louis  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Kansas  City.  The  first  lot, 
I  think,  was  got  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  They  had  to  go  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred 
miles  oft'  for  a  market  to  buy  their  stock,  had  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
imless  they  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 

Q.  Unless  they  paid  an  exorbitant  price  they  would  have  to  go  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  for  their  stock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  point.  You  spoke  of  the  fatality  among  those  horses. 
What  kind  of  water  was  there  through  there ;  was  it  this  alkaline 
water? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  alkaline. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  upon  animals  brought  from  another  coun- 
try there  1 — A.  Well,  it  is  not  very  good. 

Q.  Does  it  apijear  to  quench  thirst  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  it  makes  them  still 
drier,  the  same  as  it  does  a  person. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  alkaline  country  on  the  exterior  of  the 
horses  as  to  their  hoofs,  feet,  &c. ;  did  it  make  breakings  out  upon 
them  '? — A.  JSTot  very  much. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  the  principal  trouble  ? — A.  Tlie  principal  trouble 
was  the  distemper ;  the  epizootic. 

Q.  And  the  water,  too"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  water  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  farcy  connected  with  the  epizootic. 

Q.  What  is  the  farcy  that  you  si^eak  of?  How  does  it  manifest  it- 
s'elf  ? — A.  It  breaks  out  in  sores. 

Q.  All  that  you  had  to  contend  with  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  more  they  drank  that  water  the  dryer  they  got? — A. 
Generally  speaking,  they  did. 

The  Court.  That  would  be  a  good  iDlace  for  drinking  men  to  go. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  When  these  affidavits  were  made  in  September  and  along  in  1878, 
was  it  known  to  you  men  that  had  been  around  there  that  horses  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  that  distance  and  timbi'r  from  that  distance, 
and  roads  cut  &c.  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  And  all  these  matters  '? 
Mr.  Elis.s.  I  object.     If  they  made  a  false  affidavit,  then  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  they  knew. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  But  if  it  is  not  false,  does  it  not  make  a  difference 
to  show  where  it  is  true  ■? 

The  Court.  If  it  is  true  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Very  well.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  the 
court  to.    I  wanted  the  court  to  say  just  that.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  3Iy  re-examination  of  this  witness  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably prolonged,  and  I  need  for  it  an  affidavit  which  this  witness 
made,  and  which  I  have  not  here  in  court.  The  time  is  up,  and 
therefore  I  suggest  an  adjournment.  If  the  time  were  not  up  I  would 
not  attempt  to  shorten  it.  It  will  probably  take  me  half  or  three  - 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  re-examine  this  witness. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  a  very  difficult  question  to  determinejnst 
now  ;  whether  to  adjourn  over  until  Monday  or  only  until  to-morrow. 
Xo.  14336 95  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Bliss.  That  will  not  make  any  difference  with  this  witness.  You 
will  not  be  keeping  this  witness  here,  because  I  shall  have  to  keep  him 
here  whether  we  go  on  to-night  or  Monday. 

The  Witness.  Or  a  week  from  to  morrow. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  ]S"owthey  have  caught  you  they  are  going  to  keep 
you. 

The  Witness.  I  havebeen  here  two  months,  and  I  guess  I  can  stand 
it  another  month. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  suppose  counsel  are  perfectly  willing 
that  the  court  shall  exercise  its  own  judgment  about  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  side  is  perfectly  willing,  your  honor,  but  the 
other  side  do  not  seem  disposed  to  accept  the  exercise  of  your  judg- 
ment. 

The  Court.  I  have  found  them  very  reasonable.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  consequence  might  be  if  the  court  should  set  aside  all  the 
precedents  and  sit  to-morrow.  I  think  we  will  follow  the  precedents 
and  adjourn  over  until  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  that  is  a  good  decision.  We  ought  not  to  de- 
part from  precedents. 

Mr.  MoSwEENT.  The  court  will  note  an  exception.  [Laughter.] 

The  Court.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  miss  this  fine  weather.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  store  for  us  hereafter;  we  may  have  to  endure  suffer- 
ing from  heat  in  consequence  of  not  improving  this  weather. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Allow  me  to  state,  your  honor,  that 
the  jury  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  through  with  this  case,  a.nd  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned  they  would  sit  on  Saturdays,  and  even  on 
Sundays,  if  need  be.  We  are  anxious  to  see  tliis  case  terminated  in 
some  shape. 

The  Court.  We  will  take  this  day  off  of  some  speech. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  earnestly  hope  the  court  will  not  abandon  the  prece- 
dent of  taking  a  holiday  on  Saturday.  We  might  make  an  exception 
of  to-morrow ;  but  only  of  to-morrow. 

The  Court.  I  give  notice  that  we  will  save  this  time  on  some  gen- 
tleman's speech. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  five  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning  next,  July  10,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,   JULY   10,   1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  examination  of  Alvah  Ketchum  was  resumed  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  What  is  the  length  of  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue 
Eiver  1 — Answer.  As  I  have  always  figured  it,  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen miles.  A  portion  of  it  from  the  Coal  Bank  to  Powder  Eiver  was 
measiired  by  the  outfit  when  tliey  went  over  the  road — measured  by 
roadometer. 

Q.  When  you  were  running  on  that  route  once  a  week  what  were  the 
stations  starting  from  Bismarck  ? — A.  There  were  no  stations  at  all 
between  Fort  Lincoln  and  I'owder  River  except  the  building  put  up  at 
Coal  Bank.    Nobody  o^y^fffg^cjifey  Microsoft® 

Q.  When  they  ran  from  Bismarck  out,  where  was  the  first  stopinno- 


place  1 — A.  The  first  stopping  place  was  wherever  they  got  at  night  ; 
they  camped  on  the  prairie. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  when  they  commenced,  but  during  the  time  ttiey 
were  running  once  a  week. 

The  Witness.  After  they  got  the  stations  built  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  the  station  was  Hart's. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Bismarck  ? — A.  Twelve  miles  to  Lincoln 
and  four  to  Bismarck — sixteen  miles. 

Q.  When  they  were  running  once  a  week  did  they  change  horses  at 
Hart's  ? — A.  No ;  the  station  was  not  fitted  up  at  Hart's  until  they  put 
on  the  tri- weekly  service. 

Q.  Where  did  they  first  change  horses  then  ? — A.  They  first  changed 
horses  at  the  Coal  Bank. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  they  run  1 — A.  Two  horses. 

Q.  Where  next  did  they  change? — A.  Next  at  Spring  Ranch. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  Spring  Ranch  in  one  day  ? — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Did  they  not  lay  over  at  Muddy  ? — A.  There  was  no  station  there. 
They  put  up  a  station  there,  and  it  burned  down,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  station.  The  distance  from  Bismarck  to  Spring  ranch  was 
sixty-four  miles. 

Q.  Then  they  laid  over  at  Spring  Ranch  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  the  next  day  ? — A.  The  next  day  they  went 
to  Green  River.    That  was  the  next  point  where  a  station  was  put  in. 

Q.  Did  they  run  the  same  team  of  horses  from  Spring  Ranch  to  G-reen 
River  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  usually  changed. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Spring  Ranch  the  team  they  drove  from  Coal 
Bank. 

Q.  That  team  went  to  Muddy  and  Spring  Ranch  ? — A.  It  went  from 
Muddy  to  Spring  Ranch. 

Q.  The  team  they  drove  from  Coal  Bank  went  to  Spring  Ranch? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  team  they  started  with  from  Spring  Ranch  went  to 
where  ? — A.  To  Green  River. 

Q.  All  the  way  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  intermediate  station — Young  Man's  Butte  ? — A. 
There  was  not  then  ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Not  until  when? — A.  Until  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  September  of  what  year  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

Q.  Then  they  were  running  once  a  week.  I  am  talking  about  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  January  or  after  the  month  of  SejJtember  ? — A. 
The  last  of  September  there  was  a  house  built  at  Young  Man's  Butte. 

Q.  Then  did  they  change  horses  at  Young  Man's  Batte  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  did  not. 

Q.  They  went  on  to  Green  River  with  the  same  team  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
thirty-four  miles  from  Spring  Ranch. 

Q.  Did  they  lie  over  at  Green  River  at  night  ? — A.  Usually,  unless 
they  pulled  out  and  camped  on  the  prairie. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  the  next  day  ? — A.  They  went  to  Little  Mis- 
souri. 

Q.  Did  the  same  team  go  through  to  Little  Missouri  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  clianged  teams  at  Green  River. 

Q.  Then  did  the  same  team  they  left  Green  River  with  go  on  to  Lit- 
tle Missouri  ?— A.  I  gne^^jMy^bp'ltMfdSdM  ^^^^  i*" 
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Q.  Was  there  any  intermediate  station  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir ;  not  at  that 
time  there  was  not ;  that  was  when  the  road  was  first  started. 

Q.  I  am  talking  abont  in  September. — A.  There  was  two  roads.  The 
first  road  went  to  the  lower  crossing  of  the  old  Ouster  trail,  and  until 
they  came  back  and  built  the  new  road  we  had  to  go  that  way.  When, 
they  came  back  we  put  in  a  station  at  Antelope.  That  was  twenty- 
eight  miles  west  of  G-reen  River. 

Q.  Then  they  changed  horses  there "?— A.  At  Antelope,  after  that  line 
was  established. 

Q.  They  took  another  team  from  there  to  where  ? — A.  Took  another 
team  to  Little  Missouri. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Antelope  to  Little  Missouri?— A.  It  is  abont 
thirty -four  miles. 

Q.' How  far  is  it  from   Green  Eiver  to  Antelope? — A.  Thii'ty-eigbt. 

Q.  Then  that  would  make  seventy-two  miles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  before  the  station  was  built  at  Antelope  you  lan  the  same 
team  seventy-two  miles  ? — A.  No,  they  went  the  other  way.  AVe  took 
the  other  route  to  the  Little  Missouri. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  G-reen  Eiver  to  the  Little  Missouri  by  the  other 
■way  '? — A.  Fifty-three  and  a  half  miles  when  it  was  measured. 

Q.  And  you  -went  that  way  ? — A.  Until  they  came  back  and  built 
the  Antelope  station. 

Q.  Did  they  at  that  time  go  by  Beaver  ? 

The  Witness.  When  they  were  going  by  the  other  crossing  ? 

i\Ir.  Bliss.  When  tliey  were  going  "the  other  way"  as  you  called  it? 
A.  They  did  not  go  by  Beaver. 

Q.  Beaver  was  on  the  lower  route  ? — A.  On  the  upper  route,  that 
"was  afterwards  established  between  Antelope  and  the  Little  Missouri. 

Q.  Leaving  the  Little  Missouri,  where  did  they  next  go? — A.  Tbey 
next  went  to  Lake  Station. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  f — A.  Twenty-two  miles. 

Q.  And  changed  horses  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  next "?— To  O'Fallon  Creek. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
miles. 

Q.  Did  they  change  horses  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stay  over  night  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  next! — A.  Powder  Eiver. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  O'Fallon's  to  Powder  Eiver  ? — A.  Thirty-eight 
miles. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  same  horses  all  the  way  through  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  change  — A.  From  O'Fallon  Creek  to  Powder 
Eiver  they  had  the  same  horses. 

Q.  Where  from  Powder  Eiver  ? — A.  To  Miles  City  or  Fort  Keogh. 

Q.  Did  they  change  at  Powder  Eiver/? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  give  us  consecutively  the  place  at  which  they  laid 
over  night. — A.  Usually  the  first  place  would  be  Spring  Eauoli,  and 
the  next  Green  Eiver. 

Q.  Where  next  ?— A.  The  next  would  be  Antelope,  on  going  that 
route.  They  only  put  up  at  one  station  on  the  lower  route  on  the  old 
Custer  trail,  and  then  abandoned  that  and  moved  the  line  above. 

Q.  When  they  went  to  the  line  above,  where  was  the  next  station  ? 
— A.  It  would  be  Antelope. 

Q.  1  am  talking  about  stopping  over  night.— A.  I  couldn't  say 
■whether  they  stopped  tWgitiiB^^MkiroSMmij I  vfonldmiike  as  good 
a  drive  as  I  could ;  I  would  not  put  up  unless  it  was  bad  weather. 
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Q.  You  went  on  beyond  and  camped  on  the  prairie  ? — A.  Usually ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  three  days.  Now,  what  was  the  next  station  ? — A. 
That  would. be  Lake  Station. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  next  ? — A.  They  would  either  have  to  stop  at 
O'Fallon's  Creek  or  camp  on  the  prairie  between  there  and  Powder 
River. 

Q.  And  then  the  following  day  go  in  to  Port  Keogh  1 — A.  That  would 
be  the  drive,  usually. 

Q.  Was  there  a  station  called  Whitney? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  putin 
as  the  outfit  returned  over  the  road.  They  put  in  the  intermediate 
stations  coming  back. 

Q.  Was  there  a  station  called  Hart's! — A.  Yes,  sir;  built  as  they 
■came  back.  , 

Q.  And  Young  Man's  Butte  was  built  as  they  came  back? — A.  It 
was  built  at  the  time  they  came  back,  but  the  company  did  not  build  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  station  called  Ploughed  Ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  put  in  ? — A.  That  was  abandoned.  They  came 
past  that.  It  was  not  put  in  until  after  the  daily  mail  was  put  on,  in 
the  winter ;  that  fall.  It  was  built  at  the  time  Mr.  McManus  went  out 
with  the  outfit. 

Q.  When  they  commenced  to  run  three  trips  did  they  continue  to  use 
two  horses  ? — A.  Only  occasionally. 

Q.  After  that  they  ran  them  only  occasionally  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  ran 
-one  horse  with  a  buckboard  or  a  single  sleigh. 

Q.  When  in  April,  1879.  they  increased  the  stock,  they  then  put  on 
two  horses  and  a  buckboard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  put  on  two-seated  buck  boards,  did  they  not? — A.  They  didn't 
jiut  on  the  two-seated  buckboards  until  June.  In  June  the  backboards 
were  brought  up  by  the  steamer  Dakota  at  the  same  time  the  fifty-eight 
head  of  mules  were  brought. 

Q.  And  after  that  they  carried  passengers  somewhat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  some  express  matter,  had  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  express  matter. 

Q.  After  January  1,  1879,  for  a  time  each  driver  went  over  the  entire 
route,  did  he  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  is  as  far  as  O'Fallon  Oi'eek. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  over  the  entire  route  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? — A.  There  might  some  oue  particular 
driver  have  went  through.  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  on 
Friday  concerning  the  number  of  trips  I  made  to  O'Fallon  Creek  after 
I  commenced  working  the  second  time.  It  was  two  trips  I  made  io- 
stead  of  one.  Each  time  I  made  those  trips  I  was  met  by  an  outfit  from 
Miles  City  that  took  the  mail  from  me  and  I  received  their  mail  in  re- 
turn. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  an  affidavit  before  Post-office  Inspector 
Child  ? — A.  I  do  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  stating  in  that  affidavit 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  If  the  court  please,  I  object  to  that.  If 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  contradictory  statement,  the  only  ob- 
ject would  be  to  impeach  their  own  witness;  which  they  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  desire  to  impeach  our  own  witness. 

Mr.  Henki>e.  Then  you  cannot  offer  his  affidavit  as  independent 
evidence 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.!  I  am  not  going  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  ca0<£M^i^>Wlte6ftfQ^®wing  it,  or  producing  it. 
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The  CouKT.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bliss  proposes  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  witness  by  submitting  a  paper  to  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Tlie  Court.  You  must  submit  the  paper  to  him,  of  course. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  that  affidavit,  and 
see  if  it  bears  your  signature? — A.  That  is  my  signature. 

Mr.  HioiN'KLE.  If  it  is  with  a  view  of  simply  refreshing  his  recollec- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  admissible  to  show  it  to  him  ;  but  if  it  is  with  a  view 
of  introducing  a  contradictory  statement  I  expect  to  maintain  that  it  is 
not  competent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  proposing  at  present  to  introduce  a  contradic; 
tory  statement  at  all. 

The  Court.  The  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  in  regard  to  impeach- 
ing one's  own  witness  is  this :  A  party  cannot  put  upon  the  stand 
and  liave  sworn  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf  and  if  it  turns  out  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  testimony  afterwards,  introduce  other  evidence 
for  the  purpose  os  impeaching  his  credibility. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  your  honor,  but 

The  Court.  [Interposing  and  continuing.]  But  a  party  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  even  cross-examine  his  own  witness,  if  the  witness  has 
shown  an  inclination  that  is  not  friendly  to  the  party  by  which  he  is 
called. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understand,  your  honor,  the  rule  to  be  that  he  can- 
not even  ask  his  own  witness  whether  he  made  contradictory  state- 
ments at  another  time. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the  rule. 
1  Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  an  authority?     I  read  from  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  Hudson,  11  Grray,  64 : 

At  the  trial  in  tlie  court  of  oomuiou  pleas,  Id  Hampden,  a  witness  for  the  Common- 
wealth testified  that  he  drank  intoxicating  liquor  but  once  in  the  defendant's  shop  in 
1857,  and  that  Abraham  Lewis  delivered  it  to  him. 

This  was  a  case  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  defendant,  while  putting  in  his  defense,  recalled  the  same  witness  and  exam- 
ined him  only  in  reference  to  certain  threats  made  in  his  presence  and  bearing  against 
the  defendant  by  another  witness  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  a  debt  due  from  him 
to  the  defendant.  The  district  attorney,  on  cross-examination,  among  other  things  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  debt,  and  whether  it  wasfor  liquor,  put  this  question  :  "  Did 
you  not  testify  before  the  grand  jury  that  you  bought  intoxicating  liquor  two  or  three 
times  of  Lewis  in  the  defendant's  shop  ? "  The  defendant  objected  that  it  was  incom- 
petent to  inquire  what  the  witness  had  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury  ;  but  the 
court  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  witness  answered  that  he  did  so  testify. 

The  case  went  to  the  supreme  court  on  error,  and  Chief-Justice 
Shaw  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

Another  question  is  of  great  importance  in  practice.  The  district  attorney  called 
a  witness,  and  thereby  undertook  that,  so  far  as  he  koew,  he  was  entitled  to  credit, 
and  held  him  np  to  the  court  and  jury  as  a  credible  witness.  Can  he  afterwards  im- 
peach him?  Sometimes  the  attorney  may  be  disappointed.  The  witness  may  even 
have  told  him  that  he  would  testify  that  way,  aud  courts  in  such  oases  are  inclined  to- 
allow  him  to  disparage  the  witness,  bin  the  general  rule  is  that  he  must  not.  Here 
the  district  attorney  must  have  known  that  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury  ;  but  we 
do  not  put  it  on  that  ground.  The  attempt  is  not  to  prove  the  fact  which  he  testified 
to  before  the  grand  jury.  It  can  only  be  to  disparage  him  by  showing  that  he  tesfitied 
differently.  The  whole  course  of  practice  is  dthcrwise  iu  thiscommouwealch.  A  wit- 
ntss,  when  called  by  one  party,  is  liable  to  be  examiued  aud  bound  to  answer  as  to  all 
facts  material  to  the  case,  whether  examined  upon  that  subject  by  the  party  calliuo- 
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court.  Yonr  honor  will  observe  iu  this  case,  the  witness  was  recalled 
by  the  defendant  to  prove  a  fact  as  to  which  he  had  not  been  examined 
in  chief  by  the  State.  It  was  claimed  that  thereby  the  defendant  made 
the  witness  his  own  witness,  and  that  he  was  not  therefore  the  witness 
of  the  Groverument ;  but  the  court  says  that  in  Massachusetts  the  rule 
has  always  been  that  where  a  witness  has  been  prodaced  by  a  party 
the  other  party  has  a  right  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  all  the  facts 
material  in  the  case,  aiid  it  does  not  therefore  m:ike  him  its  own  wit- 
ness : 

It  i3  said  the  defendant  by  calling  tlie  witness  ti>;ain  niiikes  liiui  Ijis  own  witne-s  to 
all  pnrposes.  He  doPH  to  some  purposes;  it.  would  bn  very  difiinilr  todrtennin^^  what. 
But  the  party  who  Hist  Ciilli.'d  him  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  or  to  show  that  he  wa.s 
nuwortby  of  credit. 

I  ha\e  several  other  authorities  here  to  the  same  effect,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  {general  rnle,  I  believe;  but  it  dors  not  ex- 
clude the  privile.ne  of  a  yiarty's  cross  examining  his  own  witness  by 
leave  of  the  court,  if  the  witness  seems  to  be  unfriendly. 

^Ir.  Henkle.  I  concede  that  it  would  be  competent  if  tlic  witiics.^ 
had  shown  a  manifest  unfriendliness  to  tlie  party  calling  him,  and  had 
practiced  some  deception.  Then  it  would  be  competent  to  cmII  his  at- 
tention to  it,  and  to  cross-exaraiue  him  as  to  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  this  case.  This  witness  has  not  exhibited  any  unfriend- 
liness to  the  Government,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  lie  is  an  un- 
friendly witness  to  the  Government. 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me  that  Chief-Justice  Shaw  does  not  put  it 
upon  the  ground  of  unfriendliness  alone,  but  if  the  party  by  whoja 
the  witness  is  called  is  disappointed  as  to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  says  you  cannot  do  it  at  all.  He  says  where  a 
party  puts  a  witness  on  the  stand  he  vouches  for  his  credibility,  and 
cannot  ask  iiim  questions  with  a  view  of  impeaching  him. 

The  Court.  That  is  with  a  view  of  proving  by  other  witnesses  that 
he  swore  differently. 

Mr.  Henkle.  JTo  ;  your  honor  will  observe  here  in  this  case  it  was 
precisely  the  question  at  bar.  It  was  to  ask  a  witness  whether  he  liad 
not  sworn  before  the  grand  jury  differently  from  what  he  had  stared 
upon  the  stand;  and  tire  court  below  admitted  it;  but  Justice  Sli  iw 
and  the  supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment,  and  said  that  it  could 
only  have  been  offered  with  a  view  of  impeaching  the  witness,  and  th  it 
could  not  be  allowed.  When  the  witness  was  put  on  the  stand  by  tlie 
party  he  vouches  for  his  credibility,  and  is  not  permitted  to  impeach 
him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  propose  to  impeach  the  general  credibility  of 
this  witness  at  this  stage  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  you  propose  to  ask  him ■ 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  He  says  he  made  an  aflidavit  which  he  has 
identified.  I  now  propose  to  show  it  to  him  and  call  his  attention  to 
one  passage  in  it,  and  then  to  repeat  the  question  which  I  just  put  to 
him  as  to  the  drivers  going  over  the  whole  route. 

The  Court.  I  thiuk  that  may  be  done  witli  a  view  of  refreshing  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  can  ha\'e  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  tiie  impeach- 
ment of  the  witness. 

The  Court.  No  ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  that  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Henkhi  luade^a  statement,  to  the  effect  that  this  wit- 
ness is  not  alleged  to  hPfSmmPif.l^'^9^m^v.i  might  he  construed  a-i 
admitting  that  to  be  a  fict.     We  a.ppreheud   that  he  is  an  unrVien.l!;,.' 
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witness;  at  any  rate  having  made  an  affidavit  last  summer,  he  has 
certainly  ever  since  he  has  been  here  been  in  their  interest  and  in  their 
comxjany. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  your  honor  has  any  question  about  it  I  would  like 
to  read  some  further  authority. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory  in 
regard  to  the  fact  as  to  which  he  testitied  on  Friday,  it  is  competent 
for  the  other  side  to  submit  a  paper  to  him  or  to  submit  any  other  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  the  gentleman  by  indirection  then  accomplishes 
what  he  cannot  do  by  direction.  Itis  not  permitted  to  the  party  to  ask 
his  own  witness  whether  he  has  not  stated  differently  at  another  time. 
Now,  he  proposes 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  After  an  examination  of  this  paper  the 
memory  of  the  witness  may  be  refreshed  and  he  uiay  change  the  testi- 
mony which  he  gave  on  Friday.  If  he  should  not,  and  persists  in  the 
statement  he  made  on  Friday,  and  they  should  then  offer  his  afiidavit 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him,  the  question  would  come  up 
squarely  and  we  could  meet  it  then.    1  do  not  know  what  he  may  say. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  may  say. 

The  Court.  He  may  persist  in  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  in  the  affi- 
davit.    It  may  be  in  exact  correspondence  with  his  testimony. 

The  Court.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Still,  I  think  the  way  to  try  a  case  is  to  try  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  law. 

The  Court.  I  understand  the  Government  to  say  they  are  disap- 
l)ointed  in  the  testimony  given  by  this  witness  ou  Friday,  and  wish  to 
call  his  attention  to  an  affldivit  which  he  made  some  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Henkle.  Yes;  but  your  honor,  I  understand  the  rule  to  go 
further  than  that.  The  Government  must  not  onlj^  say  they  are  disap- 
pointed, but  that  the  witness  has  practiced  a  deception  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  having  procured  himself  to  be  called  by  them.  ZSTow,  if 
the  Government  will  pretend  or  state  that  the  witness  has  practiced 
any  deception  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  himself  to  be 
cailed  as  a  witness,  when  really  he  desired  to  testify  ibr  the  defense, 
then  I  think  they  are  permitted  to  show  it.  But  beyond  that  I  think 
it  is  incompetent  for  the  Government,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
impeach  the  credibility  of  its  own  witness. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  your 
honor's  attention  to  the  notorious  and  universal  practice  of  the  right 
not  only  to  refresh  a  witness's  memory,  but  the  I'ight  under  the  limita- 
tions of  the  court  to  cross-examiue  your  own  witness.  All  rhe  argu- 
jinnit  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  your  honor  would  go  to  show 
that  that  never  could  be  done.  As  I  understand  the  practice  thei^e  can 
be  no  question  of  the  right  to  do  both  of  those  things.  I  am  here  and 
now  merely  seeking  to  show  this  witness  an  affidavit  which  he  says  he 
made.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  read  a  particular  passage  in  it  aud  then 
I  propose  to  ask  him  a  question. 

The  Court.  I  will  read  a  passage  to  which  I  have  just  turned  this 
moment : 

Although  a  party  calliDg  a  witness  shall  not  be  allowed  to  impeach  his  general  char- 
acter, yet  he  may  show  that  hahaa.told  ^sl/'fe/SM^^'Wfef  *  'Another  time.  But  a  party 
cannot  after  examining  a  wilwffl9'|^V(Miff)ferrawnwQi&^ormer  testimony  and  declara- 
tioi's  ostensibly  to  discredit  him  but  in  tuith  to  operate  as  independent  evidence  where 
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a  wil,nes8  gives  evidence  against  the  party  calling  hira  and  is  an  unwilling  witness  or 
ill  tt)B  interest  of  the  opposite  party  ;  hi-  may  be  asked  by  the  party  calling  him  at  the 
yliscretiou  of  the  court  whether  he  has  not  on  a  former  occasion  given  different  testi- 
mony as  to  a  particular  fact. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  kupw,  your  honor,  that  some  courts  have  hekl  that 
the  later  doctrine  is  the  other  way.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  case  in  P.  P. 
Smith,  vol.  3,  decided  in  1866  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
after  those  cases  in  Watson  and  Sargeant,  in  which  the  rule  is  stated 
the  other  way — that  you  cannot  contradict  your  witness  by  showing 
that  he  made  contradictory  statements  at  anotlier  time. 

The  OouET.  I  think  the  rule  as  laid  down  here  is  a  general  one ;  and 
the  modern  decisions  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
earlier  decisions. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  same  doctrine,  your  honor,  is  found  in  New  York 
and  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Court.  I  think  the  rule  is  as  I  have  read  it  in  nearly  all  the 
courts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  have  just  sent  to  my  office,  your  honor,  for  a  mem- 
orandum of  authorities  upon  this  subject,  which  I  have  prei)ared,  and 
which  the  young  man  bringing  down  my  papers  this  morning  omitted 
to  bring. 

■  The  CouET.  You  will  find  the  rule  in  Greenleaf  on  Evidence.  I 
liaven't  it  here.     [To  Mr.  Bliss.]     What  are  you  going  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  merely  read  the  head-note  in  this  case  in  Smith  : 

A  party  cannot  impeach  the  character  of  his  own  witness  or  discredit  him  by  evi- 
<leiiee  of  general  bad  character. 

'2  A  party  cannot  discredit  his  own  witness  by  proving  his  contradictory  statements 
upon  I  thi-r  occasions,  but  mnst  be  rt-stricted  to  proving  the  facts  otherwise  by  other 
«videm'.e. 

:;.  How  far  a  party  calling  a  witness  can  impeach  or  discredit  hira  by  proving  dec- 
larations conflicting  with  his  statements  under  oath,  discussed  in  the  0[)iiiion8  in  this 
<!a8e. 

Your  honor  will  see  on  the  basis  of  the  head-note  that  it  does  not  at 
all  overrule  the  case  which  you  read. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  court  refers  to  the  last  edition  of  Greenleaf,  and 
to  the  last  English  cases  in  which  it  was  held 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Will  you  wait  until  I  have  finished  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  took  my  authority  out  of  my  hand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  asked  you  to  allow  me  to  take  it,  and  you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  read  in  this  opinion  a  citation  from  Taylor  on  Evi- 
dence : 

A  party  producing  a  witness  shall  not  he  allowed  to  impeach  his  credit  Ijy  general 
evidence  of  bad  character,  Imt  he  may,  in  case  the  witness  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  prove  adverse,  tiiat  is,  hostile,  as  contradistinguished  from  being  njerely  un- 
favorable, contradict  him  by  other  evidence,  or  by  leave  of  the  judge  prove  that  he 
has  made  at  another  time  a  statement  inconsistent  with  his  present  testimony,  but 
beforn  such  last-mentioned  proof  can  be  given,  the  circumstances  of  the  supposed 
statement  sufficient  to  designate  the  particular  occasion  must  be  mentioned  to  the 
witness,  and  he  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has  made  such  statement. 

It  is  iu  reliance  upon  that  passage,  which  is  almost  precisely  repeated 
in  Greeideaf,  that  I  am  showing  the  witness  the  affidavit,  and  asking  him 
the  question,  &c.    They  go  on  quoting  various  authorities,  and  they 

.say : 

The  offer  was  to  discredit  the  plaintiff's  witness. 
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Mr.  McSwBENY.  Has  the  court  Wharton's  Evidence  °>. 

The  OouBT.  Ko,  sir  :  I  liave  not. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  will  pass  it  to  your  honor,  and  call  your  attention 
to  the  section  how  witnesses  are  impeached. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  seeking  to  impeach  this  witness. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  page  549. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
case  in  .Jth  Denio,  People  rs.  Safford  : 

Thi8  witness  in  sivins  his  eyideiice  reiriarked  that  he  was  sworn  before  the  gra,tifl 
jury,  when  the  district  attorney  asked  what  he  swore  to  on  that  occasion.  The  cnuu- 
sel  for  the  defendant  objected  to  the  inqniry  but  tbe  objection  was  overruled  and  au 
exception  taken.  The  witness  then  proceeded  to  state  that  be  liad  testified  before  the 
grand  jury  that  he,  at  seveial  tinies,  purchased  brandy  of  the  defendant,  and  iiaid 
him  for  it;  thus  showing  that  the  evidence  given  on  tliese  two  occasions,  if  not  flatly 
contradictory,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  object  of  the  district  attor- 
ney in  the  inquiry  made  by  him  must  have  been  to  discredit  the  witness  by  showing 
that  his  statement  before  ti)e  grand  jury  could,  on  no  principle,  be  taken  as  evidence 
to  prove  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  him.  Of  itself,  what  tlio 
witness  had  formerly  stated  was  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  al- 
though it  might  be  called  out  with  a  view  to  impeach  bis  credit-  The  question  then 
arises,  can  a  public  prosecutor  be  allowed,  in  a  criminal  case,  to  give  evidence  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  destroying  the  credit  of  his  own  witness  ? 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  offered  for  that  purpose. 
You  can  submit  this  paper  to  him  and  ask  him  whether  it  is  the  paper. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  we  want  to  reserve  an  exception. 
The  Court.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  before  to  read  that  passage  commencing  after  "  serv- 
ice" [submitting  a  paper  to  witness  and  indicating]. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him  read  the  whole  paper. 

The  Court.  The  paper  is  not  to  be  read  to  the  jury  at  all.  It  is 
merely  submitted  to  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  suppose  he  had  better  be  asked  first  whether  it  is  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  has  been.    He  has  already  sworn  he  signed  it. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  What  do  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  asked  him  to  look  at  a  particular  passage.  I  pointed 
it  out  to  him.     I  think  that  is  all  proper. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Before  the  witness  answers  I  want  to  see  that  passage. 

The  Court.  He  does  not  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No. 

Mr.  Uenklb.  -We  want  to  see  that  paper  before  he  cross-examines 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  going  to  cross-examiue  about  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  propose  to  make  that  paper  the  foundation  of  in- 
terrogatories to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Wait  until  I  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  You  have  put  the  (luestion. 

The  Court.  The  rule  is  that  the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  in- 
spect any  document  \\  hich  is  to  be  offered  in  evidence.  Now,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  prosecution  is  to  offer  this  affidavit  to  the  jury  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  witness,  the  court  will  require  it  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  you ;  but  they  do  not  propose  that  this  paper  shall  be  read 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  kno^(^'^i&i5?^l^(ft^f  WS^y  propose  to  make  that 
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paper  the  basis  of  a  cross-examiuatiou  of  their  own  Avitness.  'Now,  I 
say  before  they  commence  to  crosis  examine  that  witness  upon  that  pa- 
per' we  have  a  right  to  see  it.  We  may  make  some  objection  prelimiuary 
to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Blisw.  If  I  am  allowed  to  ask  my  question,  before  the  witness 
answers  it  can  be  objected  to. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  After  reading  this  passage,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ketchum,  whether,  af- 
ter service  was  increased  to  three  trips  per  week,  the  drivers  did  not 
go  over  the  whole  route,  from  Bismarck  to  Port  Keogh  for  a  time  °l 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  object. 

The  Court.  I  overrule  the  objection,  and  the  witness  can  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Does  your  honor  decide  that  we  cannot  see  the  paper  ? 

The  CotTET.  I  do  ;  you  may  take  your  exception. 

Mr.  Hbnklb.  We  except ;  the  court  refuses  to  allow  us  to  see  the 
paper. 

A.  They  might ;  but  not  as  a  common  thing  further  than  O'Fallon 
Creek.    Mr.  Wringer  was  employed 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  [Interposing.]  Might  we  not  ask  preliminarily,  just 
like  in  offering  any  paper,  or  discussing  any  paper  "  What  is  the  origin 
of  this  paper,  a  section  of  which  has  been  referred  to  you,"  might  we 
not  preliminarily  ask,  "  Who  prepared  thatpaper ;  is  that  your  writing  ; 
whose  language  is  it  1 "  all  about  it ;  "  What  familiarity  had  you  with 
it?"  Is  not  that  proper,  by  way  of  preliminary,  before  they  go  on 
with  their  main  examination  1 

The  CouR'i .  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McSwBENT.  Very  well ;  we  can  do  it  at  some  time  ;  but  I  did 
not  know  but  what  we  could  do  it  now. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  did  not  hear  the  witness's  answer. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  Eead  the  question  and  the  answer. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  and  answer  as  follows  : 

"  Q.  After  reading  this  passage,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ketchum,  whether,, 
after  service  was  increased  to  three  trips  per  week,  the  drivers  did  not 
go  over  the  whole  route  from  Bismarck  for  a  time "? — A.  They  might,, 
but  not  as  a  common  thing  further  than  O'Fallon's  Creek.  Mr.  Wringer 
was  employed — ■ — " 

The  Court.  Finish  your  sentence. 

A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Barnes  made  two  trips,  and 
sometimes  they  went  as  far  as  Powder  Eiver  when  they  were  on  good 
time.  They  came  to  Powder  Eiver,  part  of  the  way  to  O'Fallon's  Creek, 
before  they  met. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Then  the  drivers  did  not  go  over  the  whole  route? — 
A.  Not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Did  they  not  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  20th  of  March,  or 
about  the  20th  of  March,  go  over  the  whole  route ''! — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  tliiiik 
not. 

Q.  After  the  1st  of  January  and  to  the  20th  of  March,  do  you  remem- 
ber what  the  time  made  was  ? — A.  I  never  saw  the  schedule.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  time,  any  more  than  the  time  they  tried  to 
make. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  .they  try  tQ,.makeJ:liere  ! — A.  They  tried  to 
make  six-day  time.  Digitized^by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  When  did  iMcMamia  commence  ?— A.  He  left  Bismarck  the  6th 
or  Sth  day  of  January,  1879. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  there  having  been  an  outfit  employed  to  deliver 
yvaiii  by  way  of  Buford.  When  was  that  ?— A.  They  left  Bismarck  in 
JFebruary. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  '?— A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine;  j'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  continue  ?— A.  They  continued  to  deliver  grain 
at  Powder  River  after  i  became  managing  agent  of  the  road. 

Q.  Was  that  one  trip  or  a  dozen  trips  ? — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  They  were  simply  employed  on  that  one  occasion  1 — A.  On  that 
-one  occasion. 

Q.  You  are  down  here  [referring  to  a  copy  of  printed  testimony]  as 
stating  that  at  the  time  that  occurred  they  were  running  six  trips  a 
week.     Is  not  that  wrong  f— A.  I  think  it  is  wrong  ;  it  is  my  mistake. 

Q.  The  question  put  you  was  this,  "  This  was  also  during  the  time 
that  they  wererunning  six  timesaweek,"  andtheansweris,  "Y"es,sir;  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February."— A.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  on  page  1268  of  the  printed  record. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  That  trip  to  Fort  Buford  was  when  they  were  run- 
ning only  three  trips  a  week,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  bought  forty-eight  head  of  stock.  Those 
were  bought  when  1 — A.  They  were  bought  at  different  times  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  after  we  started  the  dally. 

Q.  Were  they  not  bought  chiefly  in  or  after  December  and  January, 
1880,  and  chiefly  when  yon  lost  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  head  of  ani- 
mals by  the  epizootic  ? — A.  There  were  a  good  many  bought  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  they  not  chiefly  bought  then? — A.  About  half  the  amount, 
I  should  judge.  I  bought  thirteen  teams  and  one  horse  during  the 
month  of  January. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eiglity-one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  during  1878  and  187!>,  there  was  no  trouble  with 
the  Indians  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  not  with  us. 

Q.  And  this  escort  and  doubling  up  of  your  men,  and  so  forth,  was 
after  1880  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  time  that  we  had  the  Indian  troubles, 
after  the  Indian  troubles  commenced,  with  the  exceptionof  the  first  trip 
we  made  over  the  route. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness  and  indicating.]  I  hand  you  the 
same  paper  and  I  ask  you  to  commence  there  and  read  that  and  the 
two  next  pages. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  May  we  inquire  of  the  court  what  the  witness  is 
reading  from  now  ?  We  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  affidavit  or  what  it  is. 

The  (30UET.  I  understand  it  is  the  same  athdavit. 

Mr.  Oaki'e:n"J'EK.  It  has  not  been  so  stated. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Certainly  ;  I  stated  to  him  that  I  handed  him  the  same 
liaper. 

Mr.  Oakpenter.  It  shows  the  disadvantage  that  the  defense  is  labor- 
ing under. 

The  Court.  After  the  witness  has  been  examined  in  this  way  by  the 
prosecution,  the  court  will  require  the  other  side  to  hand  that  paper  to 
you  so  that  you  can  re-examine  him  upon  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  :  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
Q.  [Resuming.]  After  reading  that,  let  me  ask  you,  while  they  were 
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running  one  trip  a  week,  and  after  about  the  middle  of  September,  187S,. 
liow  many  animals  were  used  in  transporting  tbe  mail  over  that  route  ? 

The  Witness.  The  animals  run  by  the  company  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  How  many  used  in  transporting  the  mails,  I  don't  care 
whether  the  animals  run  by  the  company  or  Ijy  anybody  else. 

The  Witness.  And  the  Pennell  outfit — what  time  was  this  you  re- 
fer to  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  say  after  the  middle  of  September,  1878.  You  were 
running  one  trij)  a  week. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  the  horses  and  stock  belonging  to  the 
company,  and  the  part  of  Pennell's  that  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  whole  thing  used. 

The  Witness.  V\)  to  the  time  Pennell  turned  his  stock  over  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  State  that. 

A.  I.  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  were  used '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  did  Pennell  turn  his  stock  over  ? — A.  He  turned  his  stock 
over  in  October. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  do  you  know  how  many  were  used  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  on  the  road. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  any  of  your  testimony  seems  to  refer  to  a  time  prior  to> 
that  time,  vou  know  nothing  about  it  prior  to  the  middle  of  October, 
1878"?— A. "Up  to  the  20th  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  after  the  20th  of  September? — A.  I  do  not.  I 
quit  on  the  20th  of  September,  1878. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1878.  when  you  quit,  how  many 
animals  were  used  in  carrying  the  mail? — A.  The  number  of  head  that 
was  owned  by  the  company,  and  the  others  that  were  owned  by  Pen- 
nell, those  that  he  furnished  from  his  outfit  ? 

Q.  How  many  was  it  ? — A.  I  can  figure  it  up.  Fourteen  head  belong- 
ing to  the  company  that  was  brought  from  Missouri,  then  the  stock 
that  Pennell  furnished  beside. 

Q.  How  many  was  that  1 — A.  I  could  not  state.  He  had  them  building 
ranches,  and  took  them  from  his  train. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  two  or  ten  or  twenty  ? — A.  He  had 
about  ten  teams  himself. 

Q.  How  many  were  used  in  transporting  the  mail  at  that  time,  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — A.  I'ourteen  of  the  company's. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  others? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  state. 

Q.  Give  any  impression  you  have?— A.  Well,  there  was  four  head 
of  mules  employed  constantly,  and  outside  of  that  I  don't  know  how 
many. 

Q.  Four  besides  the  fourteen  ? — A.  Four  besides  the  fourteen. 

Q.  Were  they  at  that  time  in  use  in  hauling  grain? — A.  No  more 
than  what  Pennell  took  out  with  him  on  the  road. 

Q.  Two  horses  were  used  in  hauling  grain  were  they  f — A.  They  were 
loaded  with  grain  and  supplies. 

Q.  There  had  to  be  grain  hauled  for  the  horses  at  that  time,  just  as 
there  did  later,  did  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  20th  of  September  you  left  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  off? — A.  I  went  to  work  again  for  Mr. 
Dorsey  on  the  26th  day  of  December. 

Q.  Between  those  two  dates  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  about 
the  matter.— A.  No,  sirDigitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Prior  to  the  increase  which  you  swore  to  as  taking  place  in  April, 
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1879,  how  many  horses  were  there  ?  You  said  that  in  April,  1879,  the 
stock  was  increased,  I  think,  by  seventy-two,  and  they  then  commenced 
donble  buckboards  and  carrying  passengers'? — A.  There  was  bought 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Dorsey  and  owned  thirty-four  head. 

Q.  Before  that  time.  I  want  to  know  how  many  were  used  before 
those  seventy-two  were  put  on  ? — A.  There  was  thirty -four. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  April,  1879  ''—A.  In  January,  the  starting  of  the 
mail. 

Q.  There  were  thirty-four  then  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  number  were  added A.  [Interrupting.]  That  is,  they 

were  bought  as  the  mail  left  Bismarck,  between  the  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean ;  that  thirty-four  were  then  added  I — A.  No, 
sir ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-four. 

Q.  It  made  thirty-four  when  they  commenced  running  three  times  a 
week  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  it  before  they  got  all  of  those  thirty-four 
added  1 — A.  During  the  month  of  February. 

Q.  And  then  down  in  April  they  added,  as  you  say,  about  seventy- 
two,  I  think  ?— A.  In  March  there  was  one  car-load  of  twenty-three 
head  arrived.     That  was  in  1879. 

Q.  Then  when  after  that ! — A.  The  next  were  received  by  the  steamer 
Dakota  on  the  31st  day  of  May  following. 

Q.  That  was  fifty-eight  head  ?— A.  Fifty-eight. 

Q.  Then  after  that  time  there  were  two  more  car  loads  came  1 — A. 
Thirty-eight  head. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 — A.  That  was  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  in  January,  1879,  there  were  thirty-four 
added,  as  1  understand  you,  to  the  prior  number — no  ;  you  said  thirty- 
four  in  all ! — A.  Thirty-four  in  all. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  at  that  time  used  in  hauling  grain  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Additional  ones  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  1 — A.  Two  that  belonged  to  the  company — one  team. 

Q.  How  many  others  that  were  hired,  or  anything  elsef — A.  Mc- 
Mitnna's  outfit  and  Sanderson  and  Seal's  outfit. 

Q.  Those  were  used  in  what  month  ? — A.  McManna's  outfit  left  in 
January ;  Sanderson  and  Beal's  outfit  was  put  on  in  February. 

Q.  How  long  was  McManna's  outfit  used  ? — A.  They  were  used  un- 
til April. 

Q.  Entirely  in  hauling  grain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  fixing  ranches 
and  hauling  wood. 

Q.  When  did  Sanderson  commence? — A.  Some  time  after  he  took 
charge  of  the  route  ;  some  time  in  Febi'uary  I  should  think. 

Q.  How  much  was  his  outfit? — A.  It  consisted  of  four  teams. 

Q.  That  is  eight  horses '? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  his  and  Bealc's  together. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  used  ? — A.  They  were  used  until  I  took  charge 
of  the  road,  about  the  15th  of  April.  They  were  at  the  river  when  it 
was  breaking  up,  and  that  was  ou  the  0th  day  of  April.  They  laid 
over  four  days  and  went  over  to  Bismarck,  and  then  they  quit. 

Q.  They  quit,  then,  about  the  middle  of  April?— A.  About  the  middle 
of  April. 

Q.  What  were  they  used  in? — A.  They  were  used  in  hauling  grain. 

Q.  You  mentioned  certain  other  men  a.nd  horses,  I  thinlc,  that  were 
used?— A.  Yes,  sir;  t]ji^^ff^§^ ^pi/rf^^^^ffj^\ a.y  of  Bnford. 
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Q.  They  made  a  single  trip  1 — A.  They  made  a  single  trip ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Court.  Now,  Mr.  Bliss,  allow  the  other  side  to  look  at  that 
paper. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Submitting  paper.]  Certainly,  sir;  they  may  put  it  in  if 
they  desire. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  Whilst  they  are  looking  at  that  paper  I  will  ask 
jou  a  question  or  two. 

Q.  When  was  that  paper  drawn  or  prepared  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  date  of  it  now. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  ago  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  drawn  in  May  of 
last  year. 

Q.  May  of  1881  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  drawn  I — A.  At  Bismarck. 

Q.  Bv  whom  was  it  drawn  1 — A.  By  Mr.  Ohilds. 

Q.  Who  is  Childs  ?— A.  He  is  post-offlce 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Inspector  ? — A.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  detective  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  was  drawn  or  handed  to  you? — A.  I  was 
in  Bismarck. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  'i — A.  I  had  just  arrived  there  that  morning 
from  over  the  road. 

Q.  Driving  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  been  out  in  charge  of  the  road. 

Q.  And  as  you  landed  at  Bismarck  what  then  I — A.  I  was  requested 
by  the  postmaster  to  call  at  his  of&ce. 

Q.  Well,  proceed  with  the  history  of  that  a  little. — A.  Well,  I  went 
to  his  office  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Childs,  and  he  wanted  a  state- 
ment of  the  way  the  road  was  running  as  near  as  I  could  give  it. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  Well,  I  went  on  and  told  him,  as  near  as  I  could, 
about  the  way  it  was  run. 

Q.  In  a  conversation  occupying  about  how  long  ? — A.  It  was  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  met  him,  and  I  think  it  was  about  2  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  parted. 

Q.  Then,  when  did  he  draw  up  the  statement  after  listening  to  this 
long  talk ! — A.  He  wrote  it  down  as  we  went  along. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do ;  read  it  all  over  before  you  signed  it,  or  how 
was  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  over? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  over  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  He  went  over  the  history  of  this  long  route,  did  he  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  questions  he  asked  you  1 — A.  I  could  not 
say  ;  it  has  passed  out  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Were  there  many  or  few  ? — A.  There  were  a  good  many. 

Q.  Did  he  i)ut  down  all  that  you  said  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  all  there  or  not  1 — A.  I  did  not  look 
it  over  to  see  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  And  when  you  signed  it  you  went  about  your  business  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  none  of  it  your  writing,  except  the  signature? — A.  None;  ex- 
cept the  signature. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  again  after  May,  1881? — A.  I  never  saw 
it  since. 

Q.  I'litil  to-day  ? — A.  Until  to-day. 

Q.  So  that  preparator^;^yfele©f16jaMb«Jsd^feiot  sit  down  with  you  in 
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an  office  or  any  place  and  recall  and  refresh  your  memory  before  put- 
ting you  upon  the  stand  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  deceive  them  by  anything,  did  you  °? — A.  I  did  not 
endeavor  to. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  Bismarck  interview  in  1881,  until  this  paper  was 
shown  you  on  the  stand,  you  had  no  sight  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here "?— A.  I  have  been  here  seven  weeks 
to-morrow  night. 

Q.  The  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  in  a  statement  to  the  court  by 
way  of  getting  at  you,  said  that  you  had  been  in  bad  association ;  that 
you  had  been  over  among  the  star  routers.  How  is  that? — A.  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  had  been  deviating  very  much  from  the  pathway 
of  rectitude. 

Q.  Your  star  was  all  right.  Did  you  star  it  any  with  them  on  the 
other  side  ? — A.  Occasionally,  at  their  office. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  us  ? — A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  any  intent  to  deceive  on  your  part  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  least. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  was  written  by  Mr.  Childs  wha 
was  an  agent  of  the  Post-Offtce  Department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ghilds  meet  Mr.  Williamson  thereat  Bismarck? — A.  I 
could  not  say.     I  presume  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Williamson  repeatedly  invited  Mr.  Childs, 
and  urged  him  to  go  over  the  line  of  the  route  with  them  and  count 
the  horses  along  the  line  of  the  route  f — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that.  I  left  the  next  day  myself  and  Mr,  Williamson  remained.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  conversation  might  have  been,  or  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  How  long  after  Mr.  Childs  was  out  there,  or  after  he  drew  up  this 
paper  for  you  to  sign,  did  you  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  I  remained  irntil  the  1st  of  July  following,  1881. 

Q.  Since  then  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  of  some  teams  employed  or  hired  from  Mr.  Ga- 
ger  ?^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  some  teams  employed. 

Q.  During  January,  and  February,  1879  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  January  and  February,  1879  ;  the  teams  that 
you  did  not  mention  in  your  cross-examination.  Just  state  your  recol- 
lection of  it. — A.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Gager  had  some  teams  working 
on  the  road  hauling  hay  from  Bismarck. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  This  was  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1879. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Childs  repeatedly  go  to  you  and  endeavor  to  get  you  to 
reduce  the  number  of  animals  stated  in  this  affidavit  as  used  on  the 
route '? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object,  your  honor,  unless  they  are  going  to  let  the  affi- 
davit come  in. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  ^Ve  are  perfectly  content  that  they  should  do  anything 
if  they  will  let  the  affidavit  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Hine  ; 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mg«iflteefift4>^iMfi»Basafif®aged  in  carrying  the  mail 
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that  you  have  not  mentioned! — A.  I  could  not  state ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, it  has  been  so  long  ago. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  swore  to  this  paper  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  And  signed  it? — A.  And  signed  it. 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Childs,  the  post-office  inspector  '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster  at  Bismarck  1 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  read  over  to  you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  portions  of  it.  It  might  have 
been  altered  a  little. 

Q.  Somewhat  ? — A.  Somewhat  from  what  I  supposed  it  was. 

Q.  You  intended  at  that  time  to  tell  the  truth,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  hot  know  to  what  it  tends,  but  they 
have  not  offered  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  cannot  be  any  object  in  asking  him  whether  it 
is  true  or  not,  unless  they  propose  to  ofier  it  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  There  are  many  men  of  many  minds.  I  cannot  tell 
what  their  object  may  be. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  your  honor  is  holding  the  rein  upon  this  examina- 
tion. 

The  Court.  If  they  should  ofter  this  paper  in  evidence  I  should  be 
very  likely  to  overrule  their  offer. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  entirely  immaterial 
unless  it  is  with  a  view  to  offer  it  in  evidence. 

The  ( louRT.  Are  you  through  with  that  kind  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Bliss  "1 

Mr.  Bliss.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  last  question  and  answer,  as  I 
do  not  remember  them  I 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  and  answer  as  follows  : 

Q.  Yon  intended  at  that  time  to  tell  the  truth,  did  you  ? — I  did. 

By  Mr.  BLISS  : 
Q.  [Resuming.]  What  alterations  were  made  ? 
Mr.  Henkle.  We  object. 

(The  Court.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  go  further.  The  paper 
clearly  is  not  competent  as  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Is  it  true  that  there  were  about  fifty  head  of  stock, 
mules  and  horses,  employed  by  the  company  in  September,  1878 1 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  object.     Colonel  Bliss  is  reading  from  this  affidavit. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  true,  he  says. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  care  how  he  answered  it.  I  object  to  the  in- 
terrogatory. 

The  Court.  Upon  what  ground? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  there  cannot  be  any  object  in  asking 
whether  the  statement  was  true  or  not,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
in  the  statements  made  in  the  affidavit,  and  with  a  view  of  contradict- 
ing all  the  witness  has  said. 

The  Court.  If  he  reswears  one  after  another  to  all  the  statements  in 
that  affidavit  it  is  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  your  honor,  but  he  does  not  reswear  to  it. 

The  Court.  His  ^Tes^m^mmflWmm^  in  the  case. 
No.  14336 96 
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Mr.  Henkle.  I  know  ;  but  it  goes  upon  the  record  with  apparently 
contradictory  statements  made  at  another  time. 

The  Court.  No  ;  it  cannot  be  contradictory,  because  the  other  paper 
is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  they  are  reading  from  that  paper,  and  asking 
whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

The  Court.  That  is  fair. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did  not  even  do  that. 

The  Court.  A  man  may  look  at  a  star,  and  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  McSweent.  Or  a  star  route. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly ;  or  a  star  route,  or  at  Mr.  McSweeny. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  [Resuming.]  Is  it  true  that  of  those  fifty  head,  thirty  head  were 
used  in  carrying  the  mail,  seven  were  kept  on  the  line  as  extra,  and 
fourteen  head  used  in  hauling  supplies  ? 
Mr.  HiNE.  Just  note  us  an  exception. 

The  Witness.  During  the  month  of  September,  or  the  winter  fol- 
lowing ? 

Mr.BLiSS.  During  September ;  before  you  left. 
The  Witness.  Please  to  make  that  statement  again? 
Mr.  Bliss.  That  of  the  fifty,  there  were  thirty  used  in  carrying  the 
mails,  seven  kept  on  the  line  as  extra,  and  fourteen  head  used  in  haul- 
ing supplies  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  it  to  appear  that  the  gentleman  is  reading  from 
the  affidavit. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not. 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon.    The  court  must  know  that 
he  is  reading  from  Ihis  affidavit. 

Tlie  Court.  How  do  you  know  f  He  has  the  paper  before  him,  but 
he  puts  his  question  outside  of  the  paper. 

]\lr.  Henkle.  Well,  the  gentleman  will  not  say  that  he  is  not  read- 
ing from  this  affidavit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  gentleman  does  not  say  anything  about  it.  The 
gentleman  asks  the  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  So  that  the  court  says  the  paper  is  clearly  incompetent, 
and  yet  the  counsel  reads  from  it  paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  gets 
the  whole  of  it  before  the  jury. 

The  Court.  No;  he  is  looking  at  the  paper  and  framing  questions 
from  the  paper  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  given  in  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions now  which  stand. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  simply  want  to  have  it  go  upon  the  record  that  the 
counsel  is  reading  paragraphs  from  the  affidavit  and  asking  whether 
they  are  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  not  reading  from  the  affidavit 
and  asking  questions. 
Mr.  Henkle.  What  are  you  reading  from'? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  framing  questions  from  my  own  head  with  a  paper 
before  me  which  makes  suggestions  to  me,  out  of  which  I  frame  them. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  Mr.  Ketchum,  whatisyour  answer  to  that  question? 
Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  another  objection  to  this  proceeding.     It  is 
not  re-examination  at  all. 
The  Court.  Now  you  have  come  to  the  point ;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Tlisu,.!  hope  it  will  stop. 
Mr.  Merrick.  That?ag#^y  ti'sMMSS'^he  court  entirely. 
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The  Court.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Matthew  King  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Answer.  I  live  at  Benson's  Lauding, 
Montana. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  upon  the  mail  route  from  Bismarck  to 
Fort  Keogh  1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  employed  ? — A.  In  1879. 

Q.  What  month  in  1879  ? — A.  January. 

Q.  What  day?— A.  The  2d. 

Q.  Who  employed  you'? — A.  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  What  Dorsey?— A.  Mr.  John  W. 

Q.  What  did  you  commence  to  do  ? — A.  Drive  the  mail. 

Q.  Where  from  ? — A.  From  Bismarck. 

Q.  Whereto?- A.  Fort  Keogh. 

Q.  You  went  all  the  way  through,  did  you  ? — A.  I  made  one  trip 
through,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  going  through  ? — A.  I  was  about  seven 
days.  « 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  horses  you  employed? — A.  When  I 
left  there  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  head. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  employ  in  going  through  ? — A.  I  changed  six 
times. 

Q.  And  you  had  two  horses  to  a  team  ? — A.  No ;  one  horse. 

Q.  And  you  changed  six  times  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  nights  did  you  lie  over  1 — A.  I  laid  over  five  nights. 

Q.  Then  after  making  that  one  trip,  what  did  you  do — do  you  mean 
a,  trip  over  and  a  trip  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  Imade  one  trip  then  to  Green  Eiver 
and  then  quit. 

Q.  During  that  time  how  many  trips  a  week  were  they  running? — 
A.  Three  trips. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  run  when  they  were  running  one  trip  a  week  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  never  run  one  trip  a  week  ? — a..  No,  sir. 
Q.  When  do  you  say  you  quit  ? — A.  About  the  last  of  January. 

CEO  SS-BXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  WiLSON : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  now,  in  January,  1879,  you  made  one  trip 
from  Bismarck  through  to  Keogh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  And  back  to  Bismarck  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  changed  six  times  on  the  way  going  through  and  six  times 
going  back.     Is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  made  one  trip  from  Bismarck  to 
Green  Eiver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  back  again  to  Bismarck  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  did  on  this  road,  is  it  ? — A.  That  is  a],l  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  simply  drove  through  and  back  the  whole  length  as 
driver? — A.  Once,  as  driver. 

Q.  And  through  to  Green  Eiver  and  back  as  a  driver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  kno©/g|iiJggifif  tJlji$VJfeTO8©Slt^ — A.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  the  business. 
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Q.  What  date  did  you  say  you  quit «— A.  I  could  not  say  what  day 
it  was. 

Q.  It  was  some  time  in  January,  1879,  was  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  vou  come  here  f— A.  I  came  here  the  13th  of  May. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  ever  siuce  *?— A.  I  have  been  here  ever  since,, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  are  some  other  witnesses  on  that  route,  but  I  think 
they  are  cumulative,  and  I  will  now  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  by 
calling  them.  That  will  complete  that  route,  I  believe,  except  the  pay- 
ments. I  will  read  the  payments.  [Referring  to  a  paper.]  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter  ending  July  31,  1881,  when  the  route  was  dis- 
continued, the  total  payments  were  $157,487.83;  less,  !$4(J,299.89 ; 
leaving  original  gross  payments  of  $124,491.68.  Of  the  amount  deducted 
there  was  subsequently  paid  $13,303.74. 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  what  date  was  that  $13,000  remitted? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  remitted  on  the  14th  of  July,  1880,  being  a  remis- 
sion of  part  of  the  deductions  imposed  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879, 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1880. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  would  like  to  have  the  deductions  read  by  the 
quarter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  you  want  all  the  deductions  read '? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  all  go  into  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  had  better  read  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well,  I  will  read  them. 

Mr.  Bliss  then  read  the  following  table  of  quarterly  payments,  &c. : 

Statement  and  recapitulation  of  payments  made  to  Dorsey,  Miner  Sf  Peek-  their  subcon  - 
tractors  and  assignees,  on  nineteen  routes  helow  described. 
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Mr.  HiNB.  That  shows,  then,  that  the  contractor  has  to  pay  the  fare 
of  the  iuspectors  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  becaase  the  contracts 
mention  that  he  is  to  carrv  those  ofHcers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Undoubtedly  the  contractor  is  obliged  to  carry  the  ofiQ- 
cers.  If  he  does  not  they  deduct  from  the  contractor's  pay  whatever 
the  ofScers  have  to  pay  for  being  carried,  and  if  he  repeatedly  fails  to 
carry  them,  he  is  fined. 

The  warrants  on  this  route  are  not  at  hand.    I  will  read  the  receipts : 

November  11,  1878.  Eeceived  warrant  ISTo.  11C12.  Signed  H.  M. 
Vaile,  contractor,  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  50  O.] 

Eeceipt  dated  January  27,  1881.  Eeceived  warrants  18G2  to  1865. 
Signed  John  E.  Miner,  attorney  for  contractor  and  for  self. 

pChe  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  51  O.] 

Eeceipt  dated  May  4,  1881,  for  warrant  5936.  Signed  by  John  E, 
Miner,  as  attorney  for  the  contractor. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  53  O.] 

Eeceipt  dated  August  5,  1881,  for  warrants  1531  to  1540.  Signed 
John  E.  Miner,  contractor,  for  self  and  H.  M.  Vaile. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  52  O.] 

Those  are  the  only  receipts  I  desire  to  put  in.  I  have  sent  for  the 
warrant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  other  receipts  here  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have,  and  if  you  want  to  put  them  in,  you  can  do  so  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  not  put  them  all  in  together '? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Because  I  put  in  only  the  papers  I  desire  to  put  in.  [After 
calling  a  witness  who  did  not  answer.]  I  propose  to  take  up  next  route 
40104.  The  witness  to  identify  the  papers  is  not  here.  He  will  be 
here  directly. 

The  Court.  Counsel  for  the  Government  say  that  they  will  not  be 
prepared  for  the  grand  jury  to-day,  and  prefer  that  they  be  adjourned 
till  Wednesday  morning  next.  I  give  notice  to  the  grand  jurors  who 
are  present,  that  they  will  please  be  in  attendance  on  Wednesday  at 
10  o'clock,  till  which  time  they  are  adjourned. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  call  Mr.  Olcott. 

The  Court.  On  this  route  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  on  the  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  route. 

John  H.  Olcott  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  con- 
tract ofBce,  Post-Ofiice  Department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  Post-Olfice  Department  ? 
— A.  Since  December,  1874. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  duty  there  ?— A.  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
mail  service  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  5th  of  July,  I  took  charge  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Q.  Succeeding  whom  1 — A.  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Q.  Mr.  Sweeney  lias  resigned  and  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  jacket,  dated  June,  1S7S, 
and  tell  me  if  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  is ! — A.  It  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  William  H.  TuimeOgJtkectb^,  Mmrosoft® 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ?— A.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  ofiQce. 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whose  handwriting  is  the  signature  ? — A.  General  Brady's. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Please  mark  the  papers  with  numbers  consecutively  as 
you  identify  them. 

[The  witness  marked  the  paper  last  referred  to  1,  and  numbered  con- 
secutively those  he  subsequently  identified.] 

Q.  [Sabmitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  August 
7,  1878,  on  the  outside.  In  whose  handwriting  is  th:vt  ? — A.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's. 

Q.  The  stamp  on  the  inside  in  bine? — A.  That  is  our  offiee  stain]). 

Q.  The  stami)  of  the  contract  office  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  pai)LM'  marked  August 
12, 1878  ? — A.  In  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  The  blue  stamp  on  the  inside  ? — A.  Our  stamp. 

Q.  The  contract  oflice  stamp  ? — A.  The  contract  office  stain]). 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  iia])er  markeil  August 
0,1878?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Turner's  ?— A.  Mr.  Turner's. 

(i.  What  is  the  stamp  "? — A.  The  stamp  is  our  stamp. 

Q.  The  stamp  of  the  contract  office"? — A.  The  stamp  of  the  contract 
office. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  Sei)tem- 
ber  1.3,  LS78  * — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  The  stamp? — A.  Also  the  stamp  of  the  contract  office. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  yon  a  paper  marked  Septem- 
ber Hi,  1878  ! — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting,  and  the  stamp  of  the 
contract  office. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  November 
29,  1878  ?— A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  Novem- 
ber 29,  1878  "? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1878, 
December  20? — A.  I  don't  recognize  this  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1878, 
December  20? — A.  1  should  think  that  was  the  same  handwriting. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  Decem- 
ber 22,  1878  ? — A.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Brady's  sigaature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  marked  Decem- 
ber, 1878  ? — A.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  in  that  jacket 
indorsed  December,  1878— December  20  ?— A.  The  same  liandwriting  ;  I 
do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  dated  1878,  De- 
cember 20? — A.  It  is  in  the  same  handwriting;  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  iiulorsed  1.S78, 
December  20  ? — A.  The  same. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Also  another  dated  December  20, 
l,S7s  ?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  auy  of  those  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Another  dated  1878,  Deceml)er  20  ?— 
A.  That  is  the  same  writing. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  an  envelope.],  I  show  you  an  envelope  lieaded  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche?-A.  im%mQpy  Microsoft® 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  December 
31,  1878.     Whose  handwriting  is  that?— A.  Mr.  William  H.  Turner's. 

Q.  And  the  signature  1—A.  General  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  May  8, 
1879  ?— A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  General  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Apaper  in  that  jacket?— A.  A  paper 
in  the  same  handwriting.    1  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  i  show  you  a  jacket  dated  May  9, 
1879?— A.  In  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  In  that  jacket  a  par)er  dated  1879,  May  8  ?— A.  That  is  the  hand- 
writing I  do  not  recognize. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  May  8, 
1879  ?— A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  paper  dated  May  8, 
1879  ?— A.  The  same  handwriting ;  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  dated  1879,  May 
15  ? — A.  The  same  handwriting  ;  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  dated  1879,  July 
11  ? — A.  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show   you  a  paper  marked  "Con- 
tract;" whose  signature  is  to  that? — A.  Mr.  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  July  23, 
1879  ? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting ;  Mr.  French's  signature. 

Q.  Who  wrote,  '•  Do  this— Brady  ?  "—A.  That  is  Mr.  Brady's  signa- 
ture. 

Q.  Turning  to  the  jacket  that  you  marked  No.  11,  and  that  is  headed 
December,  1878 ;  whose  signature  is  that  in  blue  pencil  ? — A.  Brady's. 

Q.  The  last  jacket  headed  "Turner?"— A.  Mr.  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  August 
15,  1879?— A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting.   ' 

Q.  [Submitting  another  i)aper.]  This  letter? — A.  1  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  The  blue  stamp  upon  the  hrst  two  sheets  ? — A.  That  is  the  con- 
tract office  stamp. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pa^jer.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  Janu- 
ary 22,  1880  ? — A.  Mr.  Turnei's  handwriting  and  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  paper 
in  that  jacket? — A.  Mr.  Brady's. 

Q.  Signature  and  all? — A.  Signature  and  all;  indorsed  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  Janu- 
ary 28,  1880  ? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  1880, 
February  20  ? — A.  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  

1880? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  two  other  papers.]  Two  papers  in  that  jacket  indorsed 
December  10,  1880  ? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  another  paper  indorsed 
August  20,  1880  ?— A.  By  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  word  "Turner?" — A.  I  should  think 
that  is  General  Brady's ;   1  am  not  quite  certain. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  June 
29,  1880? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.Frencli's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  paper  indorsed  June 
29,  1880  ?— A.  Mr.  Turner's. 

Q.  [Submitting  auotl^QM^gg^j)j„L^^p^^»ja  jacket  indorsed  June 
L'9,  1880? — A.  Mr.  Turner's  nana  writing  ana  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  i)aper.]  I  show  youa  jacket  indorsed  August 
i'3,  1880? — A.  Mr.  French's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  j^aper  dated  August 
23,  1880?— A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Jacket  indorsed  August  23,  1880? — 
A.  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  and  Mr.  Brady's  signature. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  charge  of  these  papers,  1  think  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not. 

[The  witness  then  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of 
3rr.  Sweeney.  1  suggest  that  we  take  the  usual  recess  now,  not  making 
it  any  longer  than  usual,  and  during  recess  I  will  find  the  proper  clerk 
to  prove  the  papers. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  a 

recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

Byron  0.  Coon  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  headed 
1878,  December  20,  and  see  if  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  that  is 
indorsed  1 — Answer.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  auother  paper  indorsed 
with  rhe  same  date  1 — A.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Another  paper  indorsed  with  the 
same  date  ? — A.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Another  ijaper  of  the  same  date  ? — 
A.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Those  papers  are  all  contained  in  the  jacket  marked  by 
Mr.  Olcott  No.  11. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1878, 
December  20  *? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  another  paper  marked 
1878,  December  20  ? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1879, 
May  6? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1879, 
May  8? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  paper  before  this  was  in  the  jacket  previously  marked 
12  by  the  witness  Olcott.    The  last  paper  was  in  the  jacket  marked  13. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1879, 
May  8,  in  the  jacket  marked  14  by  Mr.  Olcott"?— A.  The  indorsement 
iu  red  ink  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  is  the  pencil  writing? — A.  I  can't  identify  tli at. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1879, 
May  15  ? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1879, 
July  11  ? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  1878,  de- 
cember  20  ? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  anotheC/gZ&pe'.pjr  MiBF&SfM®  a  paper  marked  1880, 
Pebruary  20? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 
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Q.  Do  you  recognize  these  papers  that  you  have  identified  as  bear- 
ing your  indorsement,  as  official  papers  ?— A.  I  recognize  my  hand- 
writing on  them. 

Q.  As  having  been  put  on  under  what  circumstances? — A.  As  liav- 
ing  been  put  on  as  route  book-clerk  in  the  department. 

Q.  You  were  the  route  book-clerk  of  the  routes  embracing  that  be- 
tween Mineral  Park  and  Pioche,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATIOlSr. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  all  the  papers  which  belong  to 
the  files  in  that  case  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  papers  have  been?— A.  I  believe  .'\Ir. 
Woodward  lias  had  them. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  About  how  lo]ig?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  give  any 
idea. 

Q.  Did  he  get  them  sometliing  like  a  year  ago? — A.  I  know  he  lias 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  department  and  getting  papers  for 
something  over  a  year.  During  the  time  that  I  was  on  this  section  he 
came  in  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  his  getting  papers  in  this  particular  route  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that  I  remember  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  all  the  papers  are  here 
or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  the  route  with  reference  to 
which  what  is  known  in  the  department  as  the  Jennings  claim  arose  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  as  that  should  be  gone  into  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  save  calling  the  witness  back  again. 

]Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  called  this  witness  to  identify  certain  papers 
upon  this  route. 

The  ConnT.  He  has  a  right  to  inquire  whether  these  are  papers  be- 
longing to  that  route,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Undoubtedly ;  but  he  asks  whether  this  is  the  route  on 
which  what  is  known  as  the  Jennings  claim  arose.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  witness's  answering  the  question,  if  it  is  not  going  to  lead  to  fur- 
ther questions.     I  will  not  object  to  this  particular  question. 

Q.  Is  it  the  route? — A.  I  couldn't  say  positively  whether  it  is,  or  not. 

Q.  Take  the  papers  and  look,  and  then  tell  us  whether  it  is  or  not. — 
A.  I  remember  something  about  some  contractor  by  the  name  of  Jen- 
nings ;   but  the  route  it  was  on  I  can't  remember  now. 

Q.  Take  the  papers  and  look  through  them  and  see  if  you  can  tell 
whether  tliat  is  the  route  with  reference  to  which  the  Jennings  claim 
arose  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  will  take  my  admission  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right ;  that  is  all  I  want. 

The  GotJiiT.  That  will  do  theo. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  may  take  that  as  an  admission.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Heney  W.  Wheeler  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Question.  [Referring/iteaffl?gd<feg<M«F/(teo)Sf^ds  of  the  witness.]  What 
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are  the  papers  that  yon  have  there? — Answer.  The  warrants  on  route 
35051,  Dakota. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  bring  all  the  warrants  ? — A.  All  that  we  have.  I  think 
they  are  all  there. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Beading  from  warrants  and  accompanying  paper.]  War- 
rant No.  II6I1;.  dated  November  8, 187S,  for  $587.50.  '  Pay  H.  M.  Vaile, 
subcontractor  of  John  E.  Miner.  Indorsed  H.  M.  Vaile,  subcontractor 
of  John  R.  Miner.  Account  stated  with  this  route  showing  $587.50' 
due. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  deductions  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  deductions  at  all,  I  think.  Annexed  a  notice  dated 
October  1,  1878,  that  the  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  has  been  filed. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  54  O.J 

Warrant  No.  14375,  dated  January  30,  1879.  Pay  H.  M.  Vaile,  sub- 
contractor, $553.62.  An  account  annexed  with  this  route  showing 
$587.50  due,  with  $33.88  deductions. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  55  O.] 

Warrant  No.  2988,  dated  April  2.%  1879.  Pay  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co., 
assignees  of  John  E  Miner,  $6,728.05.  An  account  annexed  showing 
due  upon  this  route  $587.50,  and  due  more,  per  order.  No.  11261,  from 
January  1,  1879,  $8,162.50.  Deductions  upon  this  route,  $2,515.95,  and 
a  fine  of  $100. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  56  O.]  ' 

Warrant  No.  5935,  dated  July  17,  1879.  Pay  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co., 
assignees  of  John  E.  Miner,  $9,231.17.  An  account  annexed  showing 
due  upon  this  route  $8,750,  less  deductions,  $111.82. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  57  O.] 

Warrant  No.  9313,  dated  October  24,  1879.  Pay  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell, 
president  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  assignee  of  John  R.  Miner, 
$14,014.99.  An  account  annexed  showing  due,  per  contract,  $8,750. 
Due  more,  per  order,  $7,261  from  August  11,  1879,  $4,850.54.  Less 
deductions,  $252.95.     Less  fines,  $75. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  58  O.] 

Warrant  No.  107,  dated  January  27,  1880.  Pay  Thomas  0.  PearsoU, 
cashier  Citizens'  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C,  assignee  of  John 
E.  Miner,  $13,715.46.  An  account  annexed  showing  due  upon  this, 
route  $17,500,  less  $4,503.89,  deductions. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  59  O.] 

Warrant  No.  3347,  dated  April  19,  1880.  Pay  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell, 
president  Citizens' National  Bank,  assignee  of  John  E.  Miner,  $4,928.78. 
An  account  annexed  showing  due  upon  this  route  $17,500.  Less  deduc- 
tions, $13,328.56. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  60  O.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Please  read  the  indorsements. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  different  paper  that  has  the  indorsements,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  going  back  and  reading  them. 

With  the  warrant  I  first  read,  being  54  O,  I  also  read  the  paper  an- 
nexed. The  next  one,  55  O,  has  no  paper  annexed.  To  56  O  there  is 
annexed  an  order  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  1879,  to  pay  to 
H.  M.  Vaile,  or  order,  the  sum  of  $8,750,  out  of  any  moneys  due  on  this 
route,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1879,  signed  by  John  E.  Miuer, 
contractor,  in  the  ijresence  of  Seymour  W.  Tullock,  and  J.  M.  Edmunds.' 
Indorsed :  Pay  to  the  oicW^ifzbeMifs  IMmWift^  Co.     H.  M.  Vaile. 

To  the  warrant  No.  57  O  there  is  annexed  an  order  dated  October  1, 
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187S.  Pay  H.  M.  Vaile,  or  order,  the  sum  of  the  entire  amount  due  me 
on  certain  specified  routes,  including  35051,  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
-ceni  ber  30, 1879.  Signed  by  John  E.  Miner,  contractor,  and  ^vitnessed  by 
M.  C.  Rerdell  and  J.  M.  Edmunds.  "  Pay  to  the  order  of  Lewis  Johnson 
&  Co.     H.  M.  Vaile,"  is  the  indorsement. 

Warrant  marked  58  O,  has  annexed  an  order  dated  July  30, 1879.  Pay 
the  entire  amount  due  upon  tliis  route  to  H.  M.  Vaile  for  the  quarter 
■ending  September  30, 1879.  Signed  by  Miner,  contractor ;  witnessed  by 
M.  G.  Eerdell  and  J.  M.  Edmunds,  and  indorsed  by  Vaile. 

The  warrant  last  read,  59  O,  has  annexed  an  order  dated  October  30, 
1879.  Pay  the  amount  due  out  of  any  moneys  due  on  various  routes, 
including  35051,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  30,  1879.  Signed 
John  E.  Miner,  contractor,  and  witnessed  by  M.  C.  Eerdell. 

To  the  warrant  marked  60  O,  is  annexed  an  order  dated  April  1, 

1879.  Pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  amount  due  on  certain  routes,  including 
this,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  30, 1880.  Signed  by  John  E.  Miner, 
contractor ;  witnessed  by  M.  0.  Eerdell  and  J.  M.  Edmunds,  and  in- 
dorsed by  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Warrant  ISTo.  6848,  dated  July  14,  1880.  Pay  Thomas  0.  PearsoU, 
cashier  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  assignee  of  John 
E.  Miner,  $13,303.74.  An  account  annexed,  showing  due  upon  this 
route  as  follows:  For  remission,  part  of  deduction  ordered  January  24, 

1880,  per  order  of  July  14,  1880,  $2,267.49 ;  for  remission,  part  of  re- 
duction ordered  April  17,  1880,  per  order  of  July  14,  1880,  $11,036.25. 
Total,  $13,303.73. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  61  O.] 
Warrant  No.  7591  dated  .July  30,  1880.  Pay  Thomas  C.  Pearsoll, 
cashier  Citizens'  National  Bank,  assignee  of  John  E.  Miner,  $11,859.32. 
An  account  annexed,  showing  due  upon  this  route  $17,500,  less,  per  order 
No.  4014,  from  May  17,  1880,  $0,979,  leaving  a  balance  of  $17,430.21 
•with  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with  $47.04.  Deduc- 
tions upon  this  route,  $6,385.78. 

[Tlie  set  of  papers  last  offered  Avas  marked  bv  the  clerk  62  O.] 
Warrant  No.  10875,  dated  October  16,  1880.'  Pay  Thomas  C.  Pear- 
soll cashier  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  assignee  of  John  E. 
Miner,  $18,131.78.  An  account  annexed  for  .$17,358.87.  No  deductions. 
An  order  annexed,  dated  April  1,  1879.  Pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  amount 
due  upon  various  routes  including  this  route  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1880.  Signed  by  John  E.  Miner,  and  witnessed  by  M.  C. 
Eerdell  and  J.  M.  Edmunds ;  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Vaile. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  63  O.] 
Warrant  No.  1864,  dated  January  27, 1881.     Pay  H.  Vaile  $15,442.61. 
An  account  annexed,  showing  due  ux>ou  this  route  $17,358.87,  less  de- 
ductions, $1,916.26. 
[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  bv  the  clerk  64  O.l 
Warrant  No.  5936,  dated  May  3,  1881.     Pay  11.  Vaile  $6,076.13.     An 
account  annexed,  showing  due  upon  this  route,  $17,358.87,  less  deduc- 
tions, $11,282.74. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  65  O.J 
Warrant  No.  1540,  dated  August  3, 1881.    Pay  John  R.  Miner  $591.29. 
Indorsed  by  John  It.  Miner. 

Warnint  No.  1539,  dated  August  3,  1881.  Pay  H.  ]\1.  Vaile,  $10  384.96. 
Indorsed,  H.  M.  Vaile.  An  account  annexed  showing  due  upon 
this  route  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  $17,358.87  ;  less,  i^er  order 
No.    6157,  from  June  Ij^gfM^fef'lM/t^'dSb/ggJi  balance  of  $15,907.26  ; 
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add  one  month's  uxtra  pay  on   $7,095.48 — $591.29,  making  a  total  of 

$16,498.55.    Fines  and  deductions,  $552.30. 
[The  set  of  papers  last  read  was  marlied  by  the  clerk  66  O.] 
Account  without  warrant,  from  June  15,  to  June  30,  1881.    John  R. 

Miner,  $213.40. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  07  O.] 

Account  for  the  quarter  ending  July  31,  1881,  to  John  E.  Miner,  ])er 

contract,  $2,881.79.     Discontinued,  per  order,  $10,367.     One  moiitb'.s 

extra   pay   on  $6,890.81  per  annum,   $574.23.      Deductions,   $250.76. 

Post-office  inspector's  fare,  $20. 

[The  paper  last  lead  was  marlied  by  the  clerk  68  O.] 

By  Mr.  Wilson; 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  warrant  is  ? — A.  It  has  not  yet  been  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  are  two  accounts  without  warrants.  The  warrants 
have  not  yet  been  returned  on  68  O.  The  following  :  There  is  payaljle 
to  H.  M.  Vaile,  subcontractor,  $3,020,  and  to  John  R.  Miner,  $1,345.72. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  that  the  $1,300  you 
read  there  was  not  all  chargeable  to  this  route. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Ask  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Is  there  anything  to  show  here  to  what  route  the  $1,345.72  of  the 
amount  payable  to  John  E.  Miner  belongs  ! — A.  [After  making  a  cal- 
culation.] It  is  for  the  amount  of  one  month's  extra  pay  on  this  route, 
aid  the  balance  due  on  routes  35042  and  35046. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 

Q.  All  that  belonged  to  this  route  is  one  month's  extra  pay,  is  it 
not — $500  and  something? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  $055.72,  one  month's  extra 
pay  on  this  route. 

Q.  That  is  all  on  that  order  that  is  applicable  to  this  route  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  payable  to  John  E.  Miner. 

P.  H.  Woodward  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  package  of  papers  to  the  witness.]  These 
are  the  papers  upon  the  route  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche.  Please 
look  at  them.  Have  you  had  them  in  your  possession  ? — Answer.  I 
have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  got  them  1 — A.  I  think  I  got  them  shortly 
after  or  about  the  time  that  Attorney- General  MacVeagh  left  the  Cab- 
inet. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  that  time  1 — A.  It  was  last  fall  some  time. 

Q.  Where  did  j^ou  get  them  ? — A.  I  got  them  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Whether  I  got  them  from  there  first  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  think  that  he  took  them  from  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  You  have  had  them  in  your  possession  since '? — A.  I  have  ;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Are  those  all  vou  received  ? 
TheWiTNESS._Inregar^,^,^^^J^rj.^^^^@ 


Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  iiHrl 
A.  'No,  sir, 
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Q.  Where  are  the  others  ?— A.  Colonel  Bliss  has  them  I  suppose,  or 
he  has  put  them  on  file ;  I  do  not  know.  There  was  quite  a  large  stack  of 
papers  in  this  route. 

Q.  So  the  file  here  is  not  complete?— A.  No,  sir ;  some  of  the  papers 
are  not  here.    I  should  judge  there  was  a  package  thicker  than  this. 

Q.  A  good  deal  thicker,  is  it  not  f— A.  With  the  envelopes  on  them 
it  would  be  three  times  as  thick ;  taking  the  envelopes  off,  perhaps 
twice  as  thick. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  these  papers  in  your  possession  ?— A. 
Since  perhaps  October  or  November  last. 

Q.  Who  delivered  the  papers  to  youl— A.  I  went  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  got  them. 

Q.  From  whom?— A.  I  got  them,  I  think,  from  the  chief  clerk.  I  went 
up  there  forthem  with  an  order  for  them,  and  whether  they  were  delivered 
to  me  personally  or  whether  they  were  sent  around  within  a  day  or  two 
I  could  not  say  now,  but  1  know  I  went  up  there  for  them,  and  they 
might  have  been  handed  to  me.     I  have  forgotten  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  now  offer  this  paper  : 

Date,  June  18,  1878.     Territory,  Arizona. 
No.  of  route,  4U104  and  40113. 
Termini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioohe. 
Lengtii  of  route,  232  miles. 
No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 
Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 
Pay,  $2,982  per  annum. 
Contractor  desires  address  changed. 

Change  contractor's  address  from  Middlebury,  Vermont,  to'  lock-box  714,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BEADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1  P.] 
Paper  indorsed : 

(August  6,  1878.     P.  M.  reports  no  service.) 

On  the  inside  the  stamp  of  the  contract  ofUce  August  6,  1878. 

PiOCHB,  Nevada,  July  27,  ISTS. 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

JVashington,  D.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  no  service  has  yet  been  commenced  on 
route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  in  person  by  con- 
tractor or  agent. 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  MEYERS,  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  2  P.] 
Paper  indorsed  August  12,  1878.     Stamped  with  the  contract  office 
stam]>,  August  12,  1878. 

PosT-OrFiCE,  Pioche,  Lincoln  Co.,  Nevada, 

July  31,  1878. 
Second  Assistant  Pustmaster-Genekal, 

Washington.  D.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir  :  There  has  as  yet  been  no  service  commenced  on  route  No.   40104,  from 
Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  to  Pioche,  Nevada.    The  contractor  has  failed  to  appear  in  per- 
son or  by  aj;i'ut. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS,  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  3  P.] 
Letter  indorsed  AugE^^/Zfeey^^/t^/igigj/f^  stamp  of  the  contract 
office  of  the  same  date. 
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Mineral  Park,  A.  T.,  July  15,  1878. 

Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General : 
Sir:  In  the  matter  of  mail  route  No.  40104,  Territory  of  Arizona,  from  Mineral  Park 
to  Pioche,  Nevada,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  contractor,  J.  M.  Dorsey  (resi- 
dence Middlebury,  Addison  County,  Vermont),  has  failed  to  put  on  service.  The 
reason  for  his  failure  is  not  known  to  me,  but  as  the  contract  price  was  much  below 
■what  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the  mail  wonld  be  I  believe  that  to  be  the  cause. 

1  let  a  temporary  contract  to  James  Stewart,  of  San  Bernardino,  California  (at  last 
regolar  contract  price),  contract  to  terminate  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.  After 
making  one  trip  Stewart  gave  it  up,  so  there  is  no  service  on  the  route  at  present.  It 
is  impossible  to  let  a  temporary  contract  at  any  reasonable  rate,  as  the  cost  of  stocking 
the  route  is  so  great  (comparatively)  that  no  one  will  take  the  risk  unless  assured  of  a 
long  contract. 

The  time  on  this  route  has  been  shortened  two  days.  This  will  necessitate  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  one-fourth  in  the  cost  of  service  without  a  corresponding  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  citizens  along  the  route. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  old  schedule  be  restored. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ALDER  RANDALL,  P.  M., 
By  S.  W.  WOOD, 

Assintant  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  4  P.] 

PiocHK,  September  3,  1878. 
Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Dear  Sie:  Service  was  commenced  August  Slst,  1878,  on  route  No.  40104,  by  J.  W. 
Dorsey,  contractor,  and  Isaac  Jennings,  carrier. 
Respectfnlly, 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS,  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  5  P.J 

Mineral  Park,  Mohave  County,  Arizona, 

August  28th,  1878. 
Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Sec.  Ass't  P.  M.  General : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  to-day  service  has  been  put  on  route  No.  40104, 
from  Mineral  Park,  A.  T.,  to  Pioche,  Nev.,  by  the  contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey,  through  his 
agent,  J.  L.  Hodges.     The  carrier's  name  is  Frank  Robinson,  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  on  horseback. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  RANDALL,  P.  M., 
By  S.  W.  WOOD, 

Assistant  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  6  P.] 

Date,  November '^9,  1878.    Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104.    Termini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche. 

Length  of  route,  232  miles.     No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey.     Pay,  $2,982  per  annum. 

Contractor  requests  permission  to  sublet  this  route. 

Permit  contractor  to  sublet  this  route. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  P.] 
la  that  jacket  was  this  paper  Indorsed  on  the  back : 

November  27,  1878 ;  route  number  40104.  J.  M.  Peck,  contractor,  asks  permission  to 
sublet. 

Washington,  November  27,  1878. 
Hod.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  General : 
Sir  :  Permission  to  sublet  route  No.  40104  is  respectfully  requested. 

Yours,  truly.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

JOHN  M.  PECK,  M. 
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[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  8  P.J 
I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  the 
contractor  at  all. 
Jacket  as  follows  : 

Date,  December  24,  187ri.     Territory.  Arizona. 

No.  of  rente,  40104. 

Termini  of  ronte,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioclie. 

Length  of  route,  '232  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  Sf-2,9ri2  per  anunm. 

See  memorandum  inclosed. 

Fr.im  January  16,  1879,  increase  service  two  trips  per  week  and  reduce  running  time 
from  H4  to  60  hours  and  allow  contractor  ,{;19,318  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  less 
than  pro  rata  but  in  accordance  with  his  written  agreement. 

^  BRADY. 

Order  number  11304. 
Date,  December  24,  1878. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  9  P.] 
Mr.  Wilson.  Xow  for  the  memorandum  inclosed. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  give  it  to  yon : 

Date,  December  1878.     Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche. 

Length  of  route,  2:!2  miles. 

No.  of  trips,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  .f;2,982  per  annuuj. 

Citizens  of  Arizona  receiving  mail  en  this  route  petition  for  increase  of  service  to 
three  trips  per  week  and  reduction  of  running  time  from  84  to  60  hours.  Hon.  H.  S. 
Stevens  earuestly  recoairaends  the  increase  of  service  together  with  expedition  peti- 
tioned for.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  governor  of  Arizona  Territory  in  a  letter  referring 
to  the  same  matter  says '' The  increased  facilities  asked  for  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  our  people  in  that  section  and  are  very  much  needed  by  them,  and  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend this  change,"  etc. 

The  increase  recommended  would  not  only  prove  beneficial  to  the  oflSces  on  this  route, 
but  would  be  an  advantage  to  several  other  offices  located  in  Northeastern  Arizona. 

Contractor  furnishes  sworn  statemeut  as  to  increased  number  of  men  and  animals 
required  on  reduced  schedule  time  and  increase  of  service.  A  proposition  is  also  sub- 
mitted to  perform  service  as  recommended  for  less  than  pro  rata : 

Two  add .  trips §5, 964        per  annum. 

Ex.  pro  rata $16,773  75  per  annum. 

Total  increase 122,737  75  per  annum. 

Proposition  of  contractor  to  increase  the  service  two  trips  per  week  and  expedite  for 
an  additional  allowance  for  $19,318  per  annum. 

Under  that  in  blue  pencil : 

Do  this. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  P.] 
Inclosed  in  that  jacket  the  following  petition  indorsed  1S78,  Decem- 
ber 20.    Petition  for  increase  of  service  to  three  times  a  week  and  ex- 
pedition from  eighty-four  to  sixty  hours : 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  furnished  mail  by  the  U.  S.  mail,  on  route  No.  40104, 
from  Pioohe,  Nevada,  to  Mineral  Park,  in  Arizona  Territory,  wish  to  have  more  fre- 
quent mails,  and  would  respectfully  request  that  the  service  on  this  route  be  increased 
to  three  trips  on  a  schedule  of  sixty  hours  instead  of  eighty-four  hours. 

Signed  by  probably  i^fe^fez^  gjgJW^oso/?® 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  11  P.] 
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Petition  indorsed  1878,  December  20.  Petition  for  expedition  in 
summer  from  sixty  to  forty-eight  hours.  I  read  this  out  of  order ;  it  is 
not  in  that  jacket. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
We,  the  undersisned  citizens  furnished  mail  by  the  U.  S.  mail  on  route  40105,  from 
Eherenbergh  to  Mineral  Park,  in  Arizona  Territory,  would  recommend  and  request 
that  said  service  bo  expedited  so  as  to  have   the  running  time  from  Eherenberg  to 
Mineral  Park,  only  46  hours  in  lieu  of  60  hours,  the  present  running  time. 

Signed  by  about  thirty-six  signers. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marlved  by  the  clerk  12  P.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  on  another  route. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  on  another  route.  [Submitting  papers  to  court.] 
I  ask  your  honor  to  look  at  these  petitions.  The  names  are  identical. 
[Paper  submitted  to  the  jury.j  I  hand  them  to  the  jury,  and  ask  the 
jury  to  compare  those  two  petitions,  noticing  the  names  purporting  to 
be  signed  to  each,  the  handwriting  of  each,  and  then  to  hold  them  to  the 
light  with  reference  to  erasures  on  each.  They  will  And,  I  think,  one 
terminus  of  the  route  in  each  case  is  written  over  an  erasure,  and  that 
the  hours  of  reduction,  number  of  trips,  and  everything,  are  over  eras- 
ures ;  that  the  names  to  both  petitions  are  identical,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  written  by  the  same  persons. 

[After  the  jury  had  examined  the  petitions  in  question,  Mr.  Wilson 
submitted  to  the  jury  and  also  to  the  court  two  maps  showing  the  lines 
of  routes  40104  and  40105.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Reading :] 

Washingtost,  D.  C,  November  26,  1878. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bkady, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen. : 
Sir  :  The  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mails  on  route  40104, 
Pioche  to  Mineral  Park,  three  times  a  week,  and  the  present  schedule  is  six  men  and 
ten  animals.     The  number  necessary  to  carry  said  mail  on  a  schedule  of  60  hours  is 
fourteen  men  and  thirty -two  animals. 
Respectfully, 

J.  W.  DOESEY. 

John  W.  Dorsey  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  statement  is 
true  as  be  verily  believes. 
LSEAL.]  W.  F.  KELLOGG, 

Notary  PnbUo. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1.3  P,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  for  examination.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  26<ft  November,  1878. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General : 
Sir:  I  hereby  offer  to  carry  the  mails  on  route  40104  on  a  schedule  of  60  hours  three 
times  a  week  for  an  additional  compensation  of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  14  P,  and  submitted  to 
tbe  jury  for  examination.] 

Prescott,  a.  T.,  Oct.  21st,  1878. 

Hon.  Thos.  Bkady, 

Second  Asst  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Sir-  I  would  respectfully  reeommend.that^ the  service  on  the  United  States  mail 
route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  NISllpMQaWllillM&^ptmioche,  Nevada,  be  increased 

No.  14.336 97 
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from  one  time  a  week  to  twioea  week,  so  as  to  give  iucreased  mail  facilities  to  the  citi- 
zens supplied  with  mail  on  this  route,  and  1  hereby  indorse  any  application  of  the 
citizens  for  increased  mail  service  on  this  route. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

H.S.STEVENS, 

Delegate. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  15  P.] 

Hon.  Thos.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Sir  :  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  service  on  route  40104,  from  Mineral 
Park,  Arizona  Territory,  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  he  expedited,  so  as  the  running  time  shall 
he  60  hours  in  lieu  of  84  hours  the  present  running  time  ;  and  would  hereby  indorse 
any  petition  of  the  citizens  ou  said  route  for  expediting  the  service  on  said  route. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

H.  S.  STEVENS, 

Delegate. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  16  P.] 

Territory  of  Arizona, 

Executive  Department, 
Prescott,  Arizona,  Octoier  2lst,  1878. 

Hon.  General  Key, 

Postmaster-General  : 
Sir  :  I  learn  that  an  application  is  about  being  made  to  increase  the  service  on  the 
mail  route  between  Mineral  Park,  in  this  Territory,  and  Pioche,  Nevada,  from  once  to 
twice  a  week,  and  that  it  is  considered  also  very  desirable  to  reduce  the  present  run- 
ning time  from  85  to  60  hours. 

The  iucreased  facilities  asked  for  would  be  very  beneficial  to  our  people  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  are  very  much  needed  by  them,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  this  change  to 
the  favorab'e  cousideration  of  the  department. 

I  use  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  advantages  conferred  on  this  place  by  the 
recent  improvement  on  the  route  to  Santa  F^. 
Respectfully,  your  ohdt.  svt., 

J.  C.  FEfiMONT, 

Governor,  ^c. 

[The  paper  la.st  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  17  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Date,  May  9th,  1876.    Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route.  40104  and  40113. 

Termini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche. 

Length  of  route,  227  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  3. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 

CoDtractor  requests  change  of  address. 

Change  contractor's  address  to  care  M.  C.  Eerdell,  box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BEADY. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  18  P.] 
The  paper  inclosed  in  that  jacket  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5th,  1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General :  ' 

Sir  :  You  will  i^lease  address  all  communications  relating  to  routes  40104  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche ;  40113,  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  to  care  M.  C.  Eerdell,  box  706  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ' 
Eespectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DOESEY. 

[The  paper  last  read  7!M/ff&&^^  McPhSOfm^  19  P,  and  submitted  to 
the  jury  for  inspection.] 
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The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 

Date,  July  23,  1879.    Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche,  Nev. 

Length  of  route,  232  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  tbree. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay  .$22,300  per  annum. 

Communication  inclosed  from  Sidney  Dillon,  president  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany recommending  an  increase  of  service  on  this  route  to  d.iily.  This  is  one  of  the 
chain  of  routes  making  direct  connection  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads,  and  is  therefore  of  great  importance. 

The  terminal  offices  at  present  have  daily  mail  communications,  and  by  increasing 
the  service  on  this  route  there  would  be  daily  service  between  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroads. 

Four  trips,  ^29,733.33  per  annum. 

All  that  is  in  red  ink.    Then  in  black: 

Ist.  From  August  1,  1879,  increase  service  four  trips  per  week,  and  allow  contractor 
$29,733.33  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 
2d.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

FRENCH. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  20  P.] 
The  next  paper  has  no  date,  but  it  is  indorsed : 

18T9,M'y  20. 

40104,  Ariz. 

Request  for  increase  and  expedition.    See  indorsement,  over. 

It  is  also  indorsed : 

Turner : 
Make  up  case  Pioche  to  Mineral  Park. 


BRADY. 


The  letter  is  as  follows  : 


Hon.  Thos.  J.  Bkady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General: 
Sir  :  The  Utah  Southern  Railroad  will  in  a  short  time  be  completed  to  Frisco.  From 
that  point  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  there  is  already  established  daily  mail  service,  which 
will  be  rapidly  taken  up  by  our  advancing  railroad.  From  Pioche  to  Prescot  there  is 
running  a  tri-weekly  mail  service  on  slow  schedule.  It  is  important  that  emigrants 
and  capital  from  the  East  should  have  a  more  direct  line  of  intercourse  with  the  richly 
developing  Territory  of  Arizona  than  the  present  circuitous  route  by  California  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  service  between  Pi- 
oche and  Prescot  be  increased  to  a  daily,  thus  giving  us  a  continuous  daily  service 
from  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  to  Southern  P.  R.  R.  at  Maricopa  Wells. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  States  and  Territories  yielding  the  precious  metals 
would  to-day  be  half  a  wilderness,  except  for  the  intercommunication  established  by 
the  P.  O.  Department. 
Respectfully, 

'^  SIDNEY  DILLON, 

Pres't  U.  P. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  21  P.] 

Your  honor  will  notice  the  letter  does  not  ask  communication  over 
this  route  at  all.  It  wants  communication,  but  asks  for  it  between 
Pioche  and  Prescott.  It  is  the  only  paper  on  which  an  order  was 
made— and  thi.s  jacket,  by  the  way,  is  endorsed,  "Do  this— Brady."  It 
is  the  only  paper  on  which  this  additional  sum  of  .^39,733.33  is  based. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  do,  Colonel  Bliss,  in 
presenting  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  call  his  ionpr's  atteutiou  to  it, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  GMm^pr?§Wca8e.  We  will  have  dis- 
cussion enough  at  the  proper  time. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  discussing  it.  I  am  only  calling  his  honor'i  at- 
tention to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yon  are  stating  it.  It  is  the  easiest  possible  matter  ot 
explanation.     If  yon  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  right.  In  tbat  jacket  are  three  sheets  of  figuring 
which  were  not  proved,  and  if  they  desire  it,  I  suppose,  under  your 
honor's  direction  I  must  read  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  In  this  jacket  with  Mr.  Dillon's  letter  there  are  three 
sheets  of  figures. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  you  need  not  read  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  stating  the  income  of  certain  offices.  I  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Were  they  in  the  jackets  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  were  in  the  jackets. 

Mi.  Wilson.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  they  came  to  me,  and  just  now  when  I  pulled  them 
out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  did  they  get  in  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir  ;  but  they  were  in  the  jacket  when 
they  came  to  me,  and  they  obviously  relate  to  the  order  for  increase. 

The  Court.  They  are  not  referred  to  on  the  jacket. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  not  referred  to,  but  they  are  in  the  jacket. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  shall  not  apply  the  rule  so  strictly  here. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  read  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  jacket  or  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  they  not  correspond  with  the  back  of  the  jacket  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  jSTo,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

The  Court.  The  rule  only  includes  those  papers  inclosed  in  the 
jackets,  the  papers  which  are  referred  to  in  the  jacket. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  and  I  deny  that  they  were  in  the  jackets. 

The  Court.  Very  well;  we  will  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  for  them.  They  are  simply  statements  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  ofiices. 

The  Court.  But  they  are  not  referred  to  by  the  indorsement. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  not  referred  to  by  the  indorsement ;  no,  sir. 

The  Court.  Well,  then,  they  do  not  fall  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  paper  has  the  stamp  of  the  contract  office  of  the 
Post-office  Department,  of  August  15,  1879.     It  also  bears  the  stamp. 

Pioclie,  Nev.,  Aug.  5,  1879. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  Service  of  seven  trips  per  week  has  not  yet  been  commenced  on  route 
No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  to  Pioche,  Nevada. 

Tlie  contractor  did  not  get  your  notice  until  after  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  I  ex- 
pect it  will  take  several  days  yet  to  stock  the  road.  Will  inform  you  when  service 
commences. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

P.  J/.,  Pioche,  Nev. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  22  P.J 

Waud,  Nev.,  Aug.  2b1h,  1&79. 
Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General, 

Wa^huxjion,  D.  C: 

Sir:  I  readily  understand  th£^i{¥^i&)frM<56/'9^ff^  places  himself  when  he 
approaches  a  department  of  Government  for  the  purpose  of  complaiuiug  of  au  aluse 
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merely  because  it  is  siioh.  I  know  the  odds  he  encounters  and  the  care  with  which  he 
should  malse  assertions.  I  appreciate  the  fact  tbat  his  communication  does  not  always 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  tbat  its  design  is  subject  to  a  misinterpretation. 

In  view  of  these  things  I  have  not  undertaken  tliis  letter  hastily,  nor  is  it  my  iuten- 
tiou  to  forsake  the  subject  of  it  until  every  avt^iiue  of  redress  is  exhausted. 

The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  postal  route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park,  Arizona, 
to  Pioohe,  Nevada;  distance,  about  230  miles,  daily. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts:  that  an  average  of  less  than  six  letters  a  day 
goes  over  this  route  either  way  ;  that  the  population  of  St.  Joseph  is  less  than  20 ;  that 
of  St.  Thomas  less  than  30,  and  that  of  Mineral  Park  very  small.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  number. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  business  of  Mineral  Park  and  its  surround- 
ing country  goes  to  San  Francisco  more  directly  in  another  direction. 

I  do  not  know  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  route.  It  was  not  done 
by  petition  from  the  Pioohe  end  of  the  route.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  done 
by  the  advice  of  any  official  who  knew  the  facts  and  advised  without  personal  interest. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  real  reason  why  that  route  should  have  been  established  as  a 
daily,  and  none  whatever  for  its  continuance  as  such. 

Its  effect  is  that  the  Government  pays  largely  for  a  service  that  is  useless,  and  that 
accomplishes  no  purpose  except  that  of  enriching  parties  directly  interested. 

As  a  citizen,  I  request  that  this  thing  be  investigated  and  remedied. 

And  to  that  end  if  this  letter  fails  of  its  purpose,  I  shall  use  a  copy  of  it  as  a  pre- 
face to  other  communications  to  be  sent  through  surer  channels  to  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

Yours,  truly, 

HORACE  D.  BEENE. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  is  he  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  Uufortuiiately  nobody  uow,  for  he  is  dead. 

The  Court.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  some  experience  out  there  1  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  Foreman.]  To  whom  is  that  addressed ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  it  is  ou  the  files. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  the  date  of  it  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  August,  1879. 

[The  letter  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  23  P.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  paper  is  as  follows  : 

U.  S.  Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  July  23, 1879. 
Sir  :  The  contractor  on  route  No.  40104.  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  has  been  in- 
structed in  |)iirsuance  of  an  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  increase  the  service 
four  trips  per  week. 

The  order  is  to  take  efifect  August  1,  1879,  and  you  will  report  if  it  is  then  complied 
■with. 

Respectfully,  &c.,  &c., 

(Stamped)  J.  L.  FRENCH, 

Acting  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Postmaster,  Mineral  Parle,  Mohave  Co.,  Arizona  Territory. 

On  the  back  : 

Daily  service  commenced  on  route  No.  40104  this  I8th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
Mohave  County,  Arizona. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked,  and 
•was  by  him  marked  24  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 
Date,  Jaunarv  22,  18>0.     Territory,  Arizona. 
No.  of  route,  40104.  ^.    .^.       ,^      .,.  ^^ 

Termini  of  route,  Minera   fi/pazaQ0iy6lA^;(l57«»30ff® 
Length  of  route,  232  miles. 
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Number  of  trips  per  week,  seven. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $52,033.33  per  annum. 

Suboou tractor,  M.  C.  Rerdell. 

Pay,  $52,033.33  per  annum. 

The  mail  bills  received  by  the  inspection  division  showing  little  mail  matter  pass- 
ing over  this  route,  as  per  files  of  said  division,  and  that  the  service  is  most  irregularly 
and  inefficiently  performed  :  Ordered,  That  service  on  said  route  be  reduced  from  the 
1st  day  of  February  next  to  what  it  was  at  original  letting,  both  as  to  trips  and  speed, 
without  one  month's  extra  pay. 

That  is  in  red  ink.    Then  in  black : 

■  From  February  1st,  1880,  reduce  service  from  seven  trips  per  week  to  one  trip  per 
week,  and  increase  running  time  from  60  hours  to  84  hoars,  decreasing  contractor's 
pay  $49,051  33  per  annum  being  amount  allowed  by  orders  bearing  date  December  31st, 
1878,  (number  11446)  and  July  23rd,  1879  (number  6834),  for  increase  of  trips  and  ex- 
pedition of  running  time,  without  one  mouth's  extra  pay  on   service  dispensed  with. 

B  RADY. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  25  P.] 
Inside  is  the  following  paper  : 

Aza. 

Mineral  Park  to  Pioche. 

The  mails  bills  received  by  the  inspection  division  showing  little  mail  matter  pass- 
ing over  this  route,  as  per  tiles  of  mail  division,  and  that  the  service  is  most  irregu- 
larly and  inefficiently  performed  : 

Ordered,  That  service  on  said  route  be  reduced  from  the  1st  day  of  February  next, 
to  what  it  was  at  original  letting,  both  as  to  trips  and  speed,  without  1  mo's  extra  pay. 

BRADY. 

jANnAi{Y21,lS80. 

This  paper  has  been  proved  to  be  in  Mr.  Brady's  handwriting. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  26  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 

Date,  January  28th,  1880.    Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  (Nevada). 

Length  of  route,  232  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $2,982  per  annum.' 

Subcontractor,  M.  C.  Rerdell. 

Pay,  $2,982  |ier  annum. 

An  order  was  issued  bearing  date  January  22,  1880,  to  reduce  the  service  from  7  to 
once  a  week.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  route  forms  a  part  of  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  maintain  three  times  a  week's  service. 

That  is  in  red.    Then  in  black : 

1st.  Rescind  order  bearing  date  January  22,  18S0  (number  633.) 
2nd.  From  February  1st,  1880,  reduce  service  four  trips  per  week  and  deduct  from 
contJ  actor's  and  subcontractor's  pay  $29,733.33  per  annum,  being  pro  rata  without  one 
month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with. 

BRADY. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  27  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket : 

Date,  December  31,  1878.    Territory,  Arizona. 

Number  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche. 

Length  of  route,  232  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $2,982  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  TMa^n^fmr  Uie  EDatOffioB^epartment  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  H.  M.  Vaile  (whose  p(MSfflftpy<flKis"fi'T«i^gfidence,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo.)  for 
service  on  this  route,  at  $2,982  per  annum  from  December  Ist,  187H,  to  January  15th, 
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1879,  and  from  January  16rh,  1879,  to  June  30th,  1882,  at  the  rateof  |22,300  per  annum 
has  been  filed  in  this  office. 

BEADY. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  28  P.] 

Inclosed  is  the  subcontract  of  J.  \Y.  Dorsey,  dated  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1878,  that  H.  ]\r.  Vaile  has  undertaken  to  carry  the  mail  from 
the  Ist  of  December,  1878,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1882,  one  round 
trip  per  week,  at  829,082  per  annum,  beinj;-  the  entire  mail-pay  and 
all  increase  of  said  mail-pay  for  an\  cause  whatever.  The  printed  pro- 
visions about  carrying  officials  and  about  expedition  are  stricken  out, 
except  that  this  was  left  in  : 

It  is  further  niutiially  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  in  case  said  service  was  ex- 
pedited that  the  party  of  ihe  first  pait  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  tbe  second  part  100 
per  ceutum  of  the  amount  reeeved  by  paid  tirst  party  from  the  Post-Office  Department 
on  account  of  said  expedition,  in  addition  to  the  sums  hereinbefore  agreed  to  be  paid.  ■ 

It  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  United  States  Government  contract- 
or, by  John  R.  Miner,  his  attorney  in  fact,  and  H.  i\l.  Vaile,  subcon- 
tractor. 

[The  paper  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  clerk  29  P.] 

The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows: 

])atp.  May  8th,  ISTO.     Territory,  Arizona. 

Number  of  route,  40104. 

'IVrniini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  (Nev.) 

Length  of  route,  '127  milen. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

C  ntractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 

Contractor  and  subcootractor  unite  in  a  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

That  is  in  red  ink.     ISTow  in  black  : 

From  April  1,  1879,  stop  all  payment  to  subcontractor,  contractor  and  subcontractor 
haviui;  asked  for  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

BEADY. 

[Paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  30  P.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5(A,  1879. 

Hon.  Tugs.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General  : 
Sir  :  We  hereby  ask  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  files  of  the  department  subcontract 
on  rou'es  No.  40104,  from  Pioche  to  Mineral  Park,  from  April  Ist,  1879. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  VAILE. 
JOHN  W.  DOESEY. 
M. 

[Paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  31  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Diite,  May  8ih,  1879.     Territory,  Arizona. 

Number  of  route,  40104. 

'I'ermini  of  route.  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche,  Nev. 

Length  of  route,  227  miles,  [D.  C. 

Number  of  trii'S  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pny,  $22,300  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  tbe  Treasury  for  the  Post-OeSce  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  M.  C.  Eerdell  (whose  post-office  address  is  Denver,  Arapahoe  Co.,  Colo.,)  for 
service  on  this  route  at  $22,300. per  aiiuurn,from  April  1st,  1879,  to  June  30th,  1882, 
subject  to  lines  and  deductions  has  been  filed  in  this  office. 

BEADY.. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  tlie  clerk  32  P.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7th,  1879. 

Hod.  Trios.  J.  Bhady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General  : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  herewith  my  subcontract  on  route   40104,  forfile 
in  P.  0.  Department. 
My  address  for  the  present  is  box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  C.  EERDELL. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  tbe  clerk  33  P.] 

Inclosed  in  that  is  tbe  subcontract,  which  recites  that  whereas  John 

W.  Dorseyhas  been  accepted  for  carrying  the  mails  one  times  a  week 

and  back  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1S82: 

Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  on  this  Ist  day  of  Ajiril,  1^78,  John  W.  Dorsey 
and  M.  C.  Eerdell  have  agreed  as  follows  : 

M.  C.  Eerdell  agrees  to  carry  the  mail  one  trip  per  week  from  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1878,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1882,  for  the  sum  of  82,982, 
to  receive  one  hundred  per  cent,  pro  rata  of  any  extension  or  increase 
of  service.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  increase  of  whatsoever  kind 
shall  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor.  It  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey, 
United  States  Government  contractor,  and  originally  Ity  M.  C.  Eerdell, 
his  attorney  in  fact.  The  words  "  M.  C.  Eerdell "  above  the  words  "his 
attorney  in  fact"  are  erased,  and  written  below  is  "  M.  C.  Eerdell,  sub- 
contractor."   It  is  witnessed  by  P.  F.  Chapman. 

[The  paper  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  clerk  34  P.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  15th,  1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General : 

Sir  :  We  hereby  ask  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  files  of  the  department  sub- 
contract on  route  40104,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  to  take  ett'ect  September  30th,  1879. 
Respectfully, 

M.  C.  EERDELL. 
JOHN.  W.  DORSEY. 
E. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  35  P.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Submitting  three  papers  to  the  jury.]  That  is  the  last  pa- 
per I  read,  with  the  other  two  immediately  preceding  it. 

[Mr.  Bliss  here  distributed  the  maps  on  the  route.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  wish  now  to  submit  the  oflcial  map  for  the  inspection 
of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  your  showing  anything  while  I  am  putting  ia 
my  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  offering  these  maps  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Ko,  I  am  not ;  I  am  putting  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  has  a  right  to  show  a  map,  then  I  also  have  a 
right  to  show  a  map  to  the  jury  for  information. 

Mr.  Bliss.  At  the  proper  time  you  have. 

The  Court.  He  is  exhibiting 'these  as  profiles  of  the  route,  and  if 
you  find  they  are  not  correct  you  can  show  that  when  it  comes  to  vour 
turn.  •' 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  incorrect  in  this  :  Thev  are  incorrect  in  what 
they  fail  to  show. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  do  not  pret(^nd  to  show  the  connection,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  draw  a  couple  of  straight  lines  ou  the  paper 

The  Court.  [InterpoiPrgBff^aCbQJ'MKrSis^^eserved. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  give  the  jury  some  idea 
of  the  testimony.  Now.  they  ought  to  have  such  maps  as  would  enable 
them  to  understand  this  case.  And  if  they  have  a  right  to  show  those 
maps  I  have  a  right 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  On  the  face  of  these  maps  it  is  apparent 
that  they  do  not  show  their  connections. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  do  not  pretend  to. 

The  CoxJET.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  You  can  supply  that  defect  when  it 
comes  to  your  turn. 

Mr.  Mekkick.  They  are  accurate,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Just  as  accurate  as  a  couple  of  lines  drawn  on  a  piece 
of  paper. 

The  Court.  That  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  it  is. 

The  Court.  The  jury  is  not  going  to  decide  anything  on  the  face  of 
that  diagram.     They  are  not  going  to  prejudge  any  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  that,  but  Colonel  Bliss  a  little  while  ago  stated 
to  the  jury  when  he  was  readiug  a  certain  letter  from  Mr.  Dillon,  that 
Mr.  Dillon  did  not  ask  for  increase  of  service  from  Pioche  to  Mineral 
Park,  but  he  asked  for  an  increase  of  service  from  Pioche  to  Prescott. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  the  language  of  the  letter.  I  said  expressly  that 
that  was  the  language  of  the  letter,  and  that  he  did  ask  for  an  increase 
of  connection  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Eail- 
road. 

Mr.  Wilson,  ifo  ;  you  named  between  Pioche  and  Prescott.  Now, 
Mineral  Park  is  right  on  that  line,  an  intermediate  point  which  is  shown 
by  an  accurate  map  that  they  will  present  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  difficulty  is  that  he  claims  that  Mineral  Park  to 
Pioche  and  Mineral  Park  to  Eherenberg,  are  the  direct  route  to  con- 
nect those  two,  when  he  is  dealing  with  two  petitions.  When  he  is 
dealing  with  Mr.  Dillon  he  wants  to  connect  off  by  another  route  around 
by  Prescott. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  just  insisting  that  the  jury  shall  have  the  proper 
map. 

The  Court.  We  do  not  know  whether  your  map  is  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  post-office  map. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Wilson   It  is  an  official  map. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  the  coolest  statement ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Anything  cool  to-day  is  good. 

The  Court.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 

Date,  Juoe  29, 1880.     Territory,  Arizona. 
2S''o.  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche,  Nevada 
Length  of  route,  232  miles. 
Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 
Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 
Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 
Subcontractor,  M.  C.  Rerdell. 
Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 

Contractor  and  subcontractor  request  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 
From  July  Ist,   1880,  stop  all  payment  to  subcoutractor,  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor havinij  requested  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

r,-    -.-       ,  ,      .--  ^^  FRENCH. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®^  „^  t,  n 
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Inclosed  in  that  is  this  paper  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  29th,  1880. 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  I'.  M.  General: 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  subcontract  of  M.  C.   Rerdell,  on  route 
No.  40104,  Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  of 
your  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY, 

Contractor. 
M.  C.  EERDELL, 

Siibcontracior. 

[The  last  paper  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  37  P.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 

Date,  June  29th,  1S80.    Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  (Nevada). 

Length  of  route,  232  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay  $22,300  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-OfiBce  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  J.  C.  McKibbin  (whose  post-office  address  is  Washington,  D.  C.)  for  service  on 
this  route  at  $22,300  per  annum,  subject  to  fines  and  deductions,  from  July  1st,  1880,  to 
June  30th,  1882,  has  been  filed  iu  this  office. 

FRENCH. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  38  P.] 

Inclosed  in  that  is  the  subcontract  of  McKibbin,  which  recites  that 

whereas  John  W.  Dorsey  has  been  accepted  to  carry  the  mail  on  route 

40104 : 

Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  ou  this  29th  day  of  June,  1880,  John  W.  Dorsey 
and  J.  C.  McKibbin  have  agreed  as  follows: 

The  said  J.  C.  McKibbin  and  his  suroiies,  party  of  the  second  part,  do  jointly  and 
severally  undertake,  covenant,  and  agree,  and  do  bind  themselves  to  transport  the  U. 
S.  mails  on  route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche.  three  trips  per  week,  from 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1882,  three  trips  a  week,  at  822.300, 
with  pro  rata  pay  for  all  increases  and  decreases  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  amount  of 
mail  pay. 

It  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  United  States  Government  contractor ; 
by  M.  G.  Eerdell,  his  attorney  in  fact,  and  by  J.  0.  McKibbin,  subcon- 
tractor.   It  is  witnessed  by  G.  H.  Giddings. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  subcontract  is  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment  at 
all.  It  is  charged  that,  on  the  23d  of  July,  there  was  a  fraudulent  sub- 
contract from  Dorsey  to  Eerdell,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  July,  1879,  a 
fraudulent  affidavit  was  filed,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  July,  1879,  Brady 
made  an  order  for  additional  service.  These  matters  are  all  discon- 
nected, as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  I  desire  an  exception  as  to 
those  things  out  of  date. 

The  Court.  As  to  this  class  of  evidence  it  is  not  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  truth  of  any  averment  of  an  overt  act.  It  is 
oflered  in  evidence,  I  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these 
parties  had  a  common  inseparable  interest  in  these  contracts  one  with 
another,  and  that  they  dealt  with  them  as  common  property  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  All  that  I  want  is  to  get  my  exception  as  to  this  testi- 
mony that  is  not  applicable  to  the  issue  in  the  case. 

The  Court.  I  have  jiiisseduyoii  that  stUaiect  a  long  time  ago. 


lavejiiissed  upoii  that  suJaiei 
wanWi^k  ydm?^^' 


Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  wanVMq^Bff()r  Wfi'^gf'iR'^That  is  all 
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[The  subcontract  last  read  from  aud  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bliss  was 
marked  by  the  clerk  39  P.] 
Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows: 

Date  Aug.  23rd,  1880.     Territory,  Ariz. 
Number  of  route,  40104. 

Termini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioohe  (Nevada). 
Length  of  route,  232  miles. 
Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 
Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 
Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 
Subcontractor,  J.  C.  McKlbbin 
Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 

Contractor  aud  subcontractor  request  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 
From  August  19,  1880,  stop  all  payment  to  subcontractor,  the  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor having  asked  for  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

BEADY. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  40  P.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  12,  1880. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bkady, 

Second  Aest.  P.  M.  General : 
Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  ask  the  withdrawal  from  the  files  of  your  department 
the  subcontract  of  J.  C.  McKibben,  on  route  40104,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DOESEY, 

Contractor. 
JOS.  C.  McKIBBEN. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  41  P.] 
The  OouET.  Then  it  goes  back  again  to  Dorsey  1 
Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Date,  August  23,  1880.     Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40104.    Termini  of  route,  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche. 

Length  of  route,  232  miles.    No.  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey.    Pay,  $22,300  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-OfiSce  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  M.  Salisbury,  whose  post-office  address  is  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $22,300  per 
annum,  subject  to  fines  and  deduction,  from  August  20,  1880,  to  June  30, 1882,  has  been 
filed  in  this  office. 

BRADY. 

Order  No.  9705. 
Date,  August  23, 3880. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  42  P.] 

Inclosed  is  the  sitbcontract  between  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Monroe 
Salisbury,  made  on  the  20th  of  August,  1880.  The  subcontractor  is  to 
receive  for  three  trips  a  week  $22,300  per  annum,  and  for  six  trips  and 
seven  trips  the  whole  amount  of  pay. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  increase  of  service  is  to  be  for  the  fall 
benefit  of  the  said  Monroe  Salisbury,  and  should  any  part  of  the  service 
ever  be  discontinued  then  the  one  month's  extra  pay  allowed  therefor 
shall  go  to  the  said  Monroe  Salisbury. 

The  paragraphs  with  regard  to  carrying  employes  and  forwarding 
returns  are  both  stricken  out. 

The  contract  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  by  M.  C.  Eerdell,  his 
attorney  in  fact ;  and  M,  Salisbury,  by  J.  C.  McKibbin,  his  attorney  in 
fact,  and  witnessed  as  to  both  by  John  W.-  Steel. 

[The  subcontract  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  43  P.] 

I  believe  that  completes  the  record  in  this  route. 

The  CouET.  [At  3  o'cloqkv%B^'Htfy*^g?n^nW(i  Adjourn  the  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [After  the  (^ur!^WaW™fe^.]  There  is  matter  ta 
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■which  I  desire  to  call  your  atteutiou,  your  honor.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  i>apers  identified  and  marked  by  the  witness  on  the  stand. 
Some  of  them  have  not  been  read.  I  want  to  have  those  papers  in 
court  again  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  has  adjourned. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Colonel  Bliss  says  he  does  not  propose  to  have  those 
papers  here.    I  want  them  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  did  not  say  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  said  that  all  papers  that  I  did  not  put  in  evidence, 
Tvhether  identified  or  not,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  no  further  with. 
1  found  when  I  came  to  look  over  them  and  examine  tliem  that  I  did 
not  want  them,  as  they  had  not  the  least  bearing;  and  1  determined 
to  return  them  to  the  Post-Ofiflce  Department,  where  you  can  get  them 
all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  I  was  particular  to  stand  here  and  have 
the  witness  mark  these  papers  one  by  one  as  they  were  identified,  so  that 
we  could  have  them  before  the  jury.  I  now  want  them  read,  but  the 
gentleman  says  he  is  going  to  send  them  back.  They  are  right  here  in 
court,  identified  by  the  witness,  and  yet  they  are  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
department.    I  protest  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  done  just  what  we  have  a  right  to  do. 

The  Court.  He  is  not  obliged  to  read  them  all  in  evidence.  When 
your  time  comes  if  j^ou  can  identify  any  of  tliose  papers  you  have  a 
right  to  offer  them.  Your  time  has  not  come,  but  I  hope,  it  will  be 
speedily  reached. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  do  I,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  When  that  time  comes  you  can  ofler  the  papers  and  the 
-court  will  assist  you  by  every  means  in  its  power.  They  cannot  be  in- 
terjected now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  marked  and  in  the  files. 

The  Court.  I  know;  but  still  they  might  not  be  proper  evidence  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  they  are  not  proper  evidence  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  are  proper  evidence  for  us. 

The  Court.  You  can  use  them  when  your  time  comes. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  proceedings  herein 
were  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  following  is  the  tableof  productiveness  on  route  35051,  from  Bis- 
marck to  Fort  Keogh,  omitted  to  be  offered  during  the  introduction  of 
the  record  evidence  on  that  route : 

Form  of  certificate. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  PoST-OfFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Posr-Offlce  Department,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  correct  statement  from  the  records  of  this  office, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  revenues  of  the  post  offices  located  ou  route  No  35051, 
Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh,  Dakota,  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  18SI. 

■^?  *f*'L?°"y  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  my 
seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
■one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

t^'^'^l"]  '  J.  H.  ELA, 

Auditor. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Name  of  office. 


Bismarck,  Dakota ;  snpplied  bv  railroad  and 
on  routes  35041,  35049,  3505"0,  35052,  and 
35140 ;  omitted  from  this  route  June  15th, 

1881. 


Warnton,  Dakota ;   established  August  7, 

1878;  discontinued  October  19,  1880. 
Comba,  Dakota 

Miles  City,  Montana  ;  embraced  on  this  route 
November  15,  1878 ;  also  on  route  35053. 


Fort  Keogh,  Montana  (formerly  Tongue 
River),  dropped  from  this  route  May  17, 
1880. 


O 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr.,  1878. 

4  "   "  .. 

1  "  1879.. 

2  "   "  ., 


3  qr.,  1879.. 

4  "   "  .. 

1  "  1880.. 

2  "   •'  .. 


3  qr.,  lese.. 

4  "    "  .. 

1  "  l-Sl.. 

2  "   '■  .- 


$930  53 

9-29  85 

1,  076  63 

1,  508  34 


4,  445  54 


1,745  10 
1,  658  97 
1,289  56 
1,  563  10 


6,  246  73 


1,  362  75 
1,237  74 
1,654  00 
1,  713  50 


5,  967  99 


528  35 

71  84 

114  32 

87  67 

802  18 


315  05 
299  86 
274  41 
332  25 


1,211  62 


432  55 
5i0  19 
504  12 
651  31 


2,118  17 


3  qr.,  1378.-1  183  08  ' 

4  "      "     .-  306  59 

1  "    1-70..  246  80 

2  "       "     ..  2J7  24 


qr.,  1879. 

"    18-0 ! 


3    qr.,  If 8 


1,013  71 

253  00 
332  73 
290  95 
2s  1  30 


310  03 

305  as 

2i4  08 
•Jjl  52 

1,  OHO  99 


N"o.  1433C- 


-98 


No  account  . 
No  account . 


$420  53 
409  85 
556  83 
988  34 


2,  375  55 


4,  096  73 


687  75 
382  74 
726  90 
776  00 


246  35 

41  08 

58  54 

6  09 


352  06 


166  78 
122  30 
121  f3 
140  58 

551  19 


204  14 
280  19 
258  68 
401  31 


1,144  32 

28  74 
108  96 

80  65 
140  34 

358  61 

253  00 
121  59 

95  47 
81  99 

552  05 


96 

98 

87 

30 

39 

71 

41) 

23 

270 

22 
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TUESDAY,    JULY     1],    188-2. 

Tlie  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  ~>  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  ttie  Government  and  for  tlie  defendants. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  contract  upon  tliis  route,  your  honor 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposiuy.]  If  your  honor  i)lease,  l)efore  Mv.  Bliss 
begins  with  this  contract,  I  want  to  now  call  upon  the  court  to  let  us 
have  the  papers  in  this  case.  I  have  been  to  the  Post-OfQce  Depart- 
ment all  this  moruiui;-  trying  to  get  them,  and  they  inform  me  there  that 
Colonel  Bliss  has  not  returned  them  to  the  department.  'Sly  time  is 
not,  perhaps,  worth  as  much  as  his,  but  it  is  worth  sonjething  to  me. 
I  cannot  be  running  there  after  the  papers  when  they  are  not  there. 
Now,  I  hope  the  court  will  either  require  him  to  furnish  them  or  do 
something  that  will  eiiable  us  to  get  at  these  iKipers.  We  cannot  try 
this  case  properly  unless  we  can  have  these  papers.  1  think  we  are 
entitled  to  them.  We  are  put  oif  until  the  testimony  closes,  and  then 
there  we  are.  I  cannot  get  into  the  department  in  the  morning  ;  I  can- 
not get  in  there  after  the  court  adjourns,  and  we  are  in  no  position  to 
go  on.  It  will  lu^eessarily  refpiire  us  to  call  upon  the  ('ourt  for  some 
delay  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  these  papers.  We  do  not  want  to 
protract  this  trial,  and  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  With  reference  to  those  papers,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not 
get  back  to  the  Post-Oflftce  Department  yesterday  until  after  it  was 
too  late  for  anybody  to  receive  them  or  receipt  for  them.  I  sent 
them  up,  but  there  was  nobody  there  to  receipt  for  theiu.  1  then  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  flies  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing. There  were  two  packages,  one  package  directed  to  be  returned  to 
the  Post-Oflice  files,  and  the  other  directed  to  be  returned  to  our  tiles. 
By  a  mistake  of  the  clerk  the  wrong  papers  were  taken  in  the  wrong 
direction.  When  I  got  to  the  office  I  discovered  the  fact,  and  at  once 
directed  it  to  be  changed,  and  the  papers  I  did  not  want  put  back  on 
the  tiles  of  the  Post-Ofllce  Department,  where  I  endeavored  to  send 
them  last  night.     That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

The  Court.  They  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  there  now,  sir. 

The  Court.  It  was  just  a  little  accideut. 

Mi\  Wilson.  Bat,  if  your  honor  please,  it  just  subjects  us  now  to  the 
Inconvenience,  I  will  say — I  want  to  use  the  mildest  word  I  can— of 
waiting  upon  what  Mr.  Bliss  may  happen  to  do  with  these  public 
records. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bliss  is  responsible  to  the  department  for  the  pa- 
pers. He  takes  then*  all,  and  he  uses  such  as  are  necessary  for  his 
case.  The  balance  that  he  has  no  use  for  he  has  no  authority  to  turn 
over  to  you.     It  is  his  duty  to  restore  them  to  the  department! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  turn  them  over  to  me;  but  when 
he  has  them  right  here  in  court,  I  submit  that  we  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  haven't  them  in  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  did  have  them  in  court  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  handed  them  to  a  witness  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Some  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  then  they  were  carried  off,  and  I  have  been  spend- 
ing my  time  to  get  atfljijgr^e^islJbgrMc/'OSO/?® 

The  Court.  According  to  Mr.  Bliss's  understanding,  and  accordin"- 
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to  the  order  tliat  the  court  made,  the  papers  should  all  be  restored  to 
the  department,  so  that  you  may  have  access  t(j  them.  I  tliiuk  that  is 
the  safest  way. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  when  you  made  the  direc- 
tion early  in  the  trial  that  the  papers  should  go  baclv  to  the  flies  I  made 
the  proposition  to  these  gentlemen  then  that  I  would  arrange,  if  I  re- 
tained ]iosspssion  of  them,  that  they  should  have  access  t<i  them  out  of 
court  wiiile  they  were  in  my  possession.  They  objected  to  that.  Tliey 
were  not  goingto  see  ])apers,  they  said,  wheu  they  could  not  tell  whether 
I  had  produced  them  all  or  not.  Thereupon  your  honor  made  the  order 
that  they  sliould  go  to  the  tiles  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  and  I 
have  endeavored  strictly  to  conlbrm  to  it. 

;\Ir.  Wilson.  I  have  done  my  best,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  now  otter  the  contract  dated  ilarch  15,  1878,  between 
John  W.  Uorsey,  principal,  and  Mr.  ^VLeeler  and  Mr.  Hoyt,  as  sureties, 
and  the  United  States,  for  carrying  the  mail  on  route  No.  10104,  from 
Mineral  Bark,  by  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Joseph,  to  Bioche  and  back, 
once  a  week,  for  $2,082  per  year.  Executed  by  Mr.  Dorsey  on  the  28th 
of  March,  IsTs.  Sworn  to  on  the  2Sth  of  March  before  A.  E.  Boone, 
notary  public.  The  schedule  is.  Leave  Mineral  Bark  Wednesday  at 
6  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Bioche  Sattlrday  at  0  p.  m.  Leave  Bioche 
Wednesday  at  C  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Mineral  Bark  Saturday  at  G  p.  m. 

[The  contract  last  oifered  was  marked  Ity  the  clerk  ll  P.] 

The  CoiTKT.  What  is  the  length  of  this  route  ? 

^Ir.  Bliss.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  I  think.  It  is  stated 
variously  t«o  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two. 

The  CouET.  The  schedule  is  to  leave  on  Wednesday  and  arrive  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Leave  Wednesday  at  G  a.  m.  and  arrive  on  Saturday  at 
0  p.  m.,  three  and  a  half  days. 

W.  M.  Krider  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Wiieredoyon  reside  ? — Answer.  Jlineral  Bark,  Arizona. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ? — A.  Since  the  fall  of  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  i)osition  there  ? — A.  I  am  i)ostmaster. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  postmaster  '! — A.  Since  July,  1879 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the  post-offlce  before  that  time  ? — 
A.  1  took  charge  of  the  oftice  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1878. 

Q.  And  have  been  there  ever  since  ? — A.  I  have  been  away  a  few 
days  at  a  time. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  in  charge  of  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  mail  route  from  3Iineral  Bark  to  Bioche,  is  there  not? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  mail  route  south  from  there  to  Ehrenberg,  from  Min- 
eral Bark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  mail  matter  from  Mineral  Bark  to  the  East 
go  in  1878  ? — A.  It  went  by  the  way  of  Prescott,  Arizona. 

Q.  South  ? — A.  Bather  southeast. 

Q.  And  mail  matter  coming  from  the  Bast? — A.  It  came  the  same 
way. 

Q.  How  much  mail  matter  was  there  between  Mineral  Bark  and 
Bi(  iche  in  1878  ?  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  court  hold  that  competent  ? 
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The  Court.  I  suppose  there  is  better  evidence  of  the  amount  of  mail 
matter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  is  the  postmaster  who  dealt  with  the  mail  matter, 
opened  the  mails,  and  knows  all  about  it. 

The  CouET.  The  official  rei)orts 

]Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing-.]  Tliey  do  not  show  the  amount. 

The  CouET.  You  can  aslj  the  question. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  ? — A .  As  well  as  I  remember,  there  was  no  mail 
in  1878  on  that  route.    The  official  reports  will  show. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1879  ? — A.  In  1879  there  was  mail. 

Q.  How  much  coming  from  the  Jiorth  to  Mineral  Park? — A.  Very 
often  there  was  nothing  excepting  the  mail  bill  that  is  required  to  pass 
between  postmasters. 

Q.  No  letters  and  no  papers? — A.  Occasionally  no  letters  or  ijapers. 
At  other  times  there  would  be  from  two  to  three  or  four  letters. 

Q.  That  was  all  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  mail  matter  coming  from  the  north  passing  through 
your  office  that  went  down  in  the  direction  of  Signal  ? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member of  ever  having  seen  a  letter. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  a  single  letter  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  reports 
which  this  man  alludes  to.  He  says  the  reports  will  show.  He  evi- 
dently does  not  know  what  he  is  testifying  about  with  any  degree  of 
accuracj'. 

Q.  Have  you  made  reports  at  any  time  showing  the  amount  of  the 
mail  matter  ? — A.  I  have  not ;  just  merely  the  arrivals  and  departures. 

Q.  And  at  certain  times,  I  sui)pose,  mail  bills  ? — A.  Mail  bills,  as 
long  as  they  were  ordered  to  be  used. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  mail  bills  were  put  upon  this  route  ? — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  i)lace  is  Mineral  Park"? — A.  There  are  about  two 
hundred  and  tifty  inhabitants  right  in  town,  and  probably  between  five 
and  six  hundred  people  scattered  around  the  country  get  their  mail  at 
my  office. 

Q.  How  far  is  Mineral  Park  from  Prescott  ?— A.  About  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  Signal?— A.  About  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Mineral  Park. 

Q.  Upon  what  mail  route  was  it  iu  1878  and  1879  ? — A.  On  the  Min- 
eral Park  aud  Ehrenberg  route. 

Q.  Did  that  route  go  direct  to  Signal  ?— A.  There  was  between  two 
and  three  months  right  on  the  start  that  the  mail  was  curried  on  that 
route.     It  was  afterwards  chaiigeii. 

Q.  How  was  the  route  afterwards  changed  ?— A.  It  was  changed  to 
go  by  Avay  of  Port  MeHarvey,  down  to  the  Colorado  Piver. 

Q.  How  was  Signal  supplied  ?— A.  By  a  side  line  running  from  Au- 
brey to  Signal. 

Q.  How  far  was  that"?— A.  It  was  probably  about  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  If  your  honor  please,  I  cannot  see  that  this  testimony 
has  relation  to  anything  at  all  iu  this  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  I  will  show  you  that  it  has  before  I  get  through. 
Let  me  take  your  map. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  will  lend  you  this  map  ;  it  is  the  post-offlce  map 
that  you  would  not  ivDigiitizech,-^ytMMfSOfl&Am\mg  uuip  to  Mr.  Bliss.]' 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  going  to  see  whetlier  it  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  the 
other  map  I  waut. 

;Mr.  Wilson.  Which  one  do  yon  want  ? 

[Mr.  Bliss.  I  waut  the  other  one  that  sliows  farther  east.  [xVnother 
map  submitted  to  Mr.  Bliss.] 

Q.  [Exhibiting  map  to  witness.]  This  being  Mineral  Park  [indicating], 
where  is  Signal  ? — A.  There.    [Indicating.] 

(},.  The  road  from  Mineral  Park  to  Ehrenberg  for  two  or  three  months, 
yon  say,  went  directly  down  that  way  ?     [Indicating.] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards,  how  was  it  changed? — A.  Changed  to  go  across  from 
Mineral  Park  to  Fort  McHarvey,  and  at  Fort  McHarvey  it  continued  on 
down  the  Colorado  Ei\er  to  Aubrey,  and  a  side  line  was  put  on  from 
Aubrey  up  to  Signal,  which  went  back  and  forth. 

(}.  You  say  the  mail  to  and  from  tlie  east  to  ilineral  Park  came  from 
Prescott.     Where  is  Prescott  ? — A.  There.     [Indicating.] 

t}.  How  did  it  get  to  Prescott  ? — A.  It  came  over  this  route  here  [in 
dicating],  running  about  fifteen  miles  further  north  than  that  route 
there.    [Indicating.] 

Q.  Down  to,  Prescott,  and  from  Prescott  where  ? — A.  From  Prescott 
on  down  to  Maricopa. 

Q.  JMaricopa  was  on  what  ? — A.  On  the  railroad. 
<.  (,).  What  railroad  '?— A.  The  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  papers  I  put  in  yesterday  were  sent  in  charge  of  a 
clerk  to  enable  the  stenographers  to  copy  them,  and  he  brought  them 
back  to  the  department  aud  put  them  in  the  safe,  and  I  did  not  take 
thein  out  when  I  came  away.  I  have  sent  for  them,  and  they  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  I  have  got  to  examine  the  witness  in  reference  to 
some  of  those  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  personally  or  bj'  name  with  the  people  resid- 
ing along  the  route  from  ^Mineral  Park  to  Pioche  ? — A.  I  am  as  far  as 
Saiilt  Thomas.     I  think  I  know  every  one. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  personally  or  by  name  with  the  people  living 
around  the  route  from  Mineral  Park  to  Ehrenberg  ? — A.  I  am  very 
well  acquainted  as  far  as  Signal,  and  in  that  vicinity.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable business  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  How  far  is  Signal  ? — A.  About  a  hundred  miles  south  of  [Mineral 
Park. 

Q.  Is  Signal  in  the  same  county  with  [Mineral  Park  ? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Which  is  the  county-seat  ? — A.  Mineral  Park. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  marked  It  P. 
You  have  seen  it  before,  I  think? — A.  I  never  saw  it  in  Arizona. 

Q.  You  have  examined  it  since  you  have  been  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  i)ersons  whose  names  appear  there, 
cither  personally  or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  know  about  eleven  or  twelve  of 
those  personalh' ;  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  know  most  of 
the  others. 

Q.  Whei-e  do  such  persons  reside? — A.  In  aud  near  Signal. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  of  the  names  upon  that  paper,  other  than 
tliose  whom  you  state  reside  in  or  near  Signal,  as  being  persons  living 
in  that  region? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  interpose  an  objection 
to  this  for  reasons  that  have  heretofore  been  stated.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  indictment  as  to  put  anybody  upon  notice  as  to  what  they  pro- 
pose to  prove  this  to  be..  That,  is  the  first  objection.  In  the  second 
place Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  Court.  [luterposiug.J  The  court  has  passed  ui)ou  that  ques- 

tiOD. 

Ml.  WiLSOX.  I  uuderstaud.  I  simply  want  tu  .save  thi-excei)tion.  In 
the  second  phice  it  is  a  matter  with  reference  to  which  there  is  no  tes- 
timonjr  showing  that  (leneral  iJrady  or  Mr.  Turner  liad  any  rehitions 
whatever.     I  want  to  save  the  exception  especially  as  to  that. 

The  CoxjRT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Caepentek.'  If  the  court  please,  there  is  another  objection  to 
this  on  a  ground  that  has  not  been  stated  yet.  The  court  has  de('ide(l 
that  it  is  proper  for  them  to  introduce  evidence  in  regard  to  matters  not 
stated  in  the  indictment ;  but  in  this  indictment  there  are  certain  alle- 
gations of  certain  otfenses,  and  these  are  not  a  part  of  them.  In  other 
words,  the  indictment  is  intentionally  or  actually  misleading  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  indictment  charges  a  false  oath;  the  fraudulent 
filing  of  a  subcontract,  and  two  fraudulent  orders  Viy  IJrady.  ^^ot  one 
word  about  fraudulent  petitions  ;  not  one  word  about  forged  petitions  ; 
not  one  word  about  petitions  signed  by  persons  not  living  upon  the  route. 
The  fact  is  presented  here  of  proof  being  introduced  as  to  which  the  in- 
dictment is  actually  misleading  to  the  defense.  It  does  seem  to  me 
preposterous  that  such  testimony  can  be  allowed  where  the  eifectof  the 
indictment  is  not  only  not  to  put  the  defendants  upon  their  defense  but 
to  absolutely  mislead  them  as  to  what  their  defense  should  be. 

The  CouET.  This  (|uestion  has  already  beeu  discussed  and  decided. 

Mr.  Caepe>'TBE.  Xot  in  that  view. 

The  Court.  I  think  so. 

^Ir.  Carpent]:i;.  Here  they  mislead  us. 

The  Court.  The  misleading,  if  any,  is  l»y  the  averments  in  regard  to 
the  overt  acts.  Those  averments  are  necessary  under  the  statute,  but 
the  conspiracy  may  be  made  out  as  before  the  statute.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  set  out  ill  the  indictuient  the  prosecution's  proof,  their  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  conspiracy. 

^Ir.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  any  question  decided  l)y  the  court,  but  to  call  your  honor's  at- 
tention to  this  fact :  I  concede  tliat  it  is  entirely  competent  to  make  out 
the  conspiracy  liy  isolated  facts  attributable  to  or  performed  by  the  in- 
dividuals that  are  alleged  to  have  combined  ;  but,  your  honor,  every 
circumstance  that  is  introduced  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lislnng  the  conspiracy  must  be  proved,  according  to  the  authorities,  as 
though  the  issue  depended  ui)on  that  particular  circumstance.  Now, 
here  is  a  paper  thrown  into  this  case  without  any  proof,  except  that  it 
comes  from  the  files  of  the  department.  It  is  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  criminal  consjiiracy  between  these  parties.  If  it  is 
not  for  that  puri>ose  it  has  no  significance  and  there  is  no  propriety  in 
its  being  here.  Xow,  I  say  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  as  to 
where  that  paper  came  from,  who  fabricated  it,  who  got  the  names  at- 
tached to  the  petition,  who  wrote  the  petition,  or  who  placed  it  in  the 
department. 

The  Court.  The  proof  now  is  that  it  came  from  the  department,  and 
that  Brady  had  knowledge  of  it,  theretcjre 

3Ir  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  It  does  not  follow  absolutelv  that  Jlr. 
Brady  had  knowledge  of  it.     There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had. 

The  CouET.  He  made  orders  under  it. 

i\Ir.  ITi<:>.'KLE.  Xot  necessarily,  your  honor.  He  is  not  ot)liged  to 
make  orders  upon  the  petitions. 

The  ("ouet.  That  iD/§)ia/g©Stfe)))aMcA!i©bft®  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  kno\v,  but  this  is  a  question  of  evidence  which  is 
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under  the  control  of  the  court.  I  simply  desire  to  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  the  fact  ihat  where  a  conspiracy  is  to  be  proved  by  circum- 
stnnces  every  circumstance  is  a  material  link  in  the  chain  that  is  to 
make  out  the  conspiracy,  and  every  oinnimstance  must  be  pro\'ed  with 
the  same  certainty  as  though  the  whole  issue  depended  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  Court.  They  propose  to  prove  all  about  this  paper. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  thej-  have  not  proved  anything  about  it  yet,  your 
honor. 

The  GoTJBT.  Because  you  interrupted  them,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  Goveimment  will  not  say  that  they  propose  to 
prove  who  got  up  that  petition,  who  got  those  names,  who  filed  the 
petition  in  tlie  department.  The  only  proof  is  that  it  comes  from  the 
files  of  the  de|>artmeut.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  supposing 
that  circumstance  determined  the  issue,  that  in  a  criminal  case,  where 
the  evidence  is  required  to  be  of  the  very  highest  and  most  certain 
character,  convincing  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that  that  character  of  proof  would  be  suflicient  to  convict  these  de- 
fendants for  conspiring  together. 

The  Court.  One  circumstance  is  not  suflicient  as  a  general  thing, 
but  a  great  many  circumstances  all  looking  the  same  way  probably 
might  be. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  the  law  books  lay  down  the  rule  that  where  a  con- 
spiracy is  proved  by  circumstances,  each  circumstance  mnst  be  proved 
with  certainty. 

The  Court.  They  propose  to  prove  this  circumstance  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  they  should  prove  it  before  they  introduce  the 
evidence. 

The  Court.  They  prove  it  by  introducing  the  evidence.  That  is  the 
object  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  rule  of  reasonable  doulit  is  to  be  apjilied  when 
a  case  goes  to  the  jury  as  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  say  that  unless  they  connect  the  par- 
ties with  this  paper  it  is  to  be  ruled  out  ? 

The  Court.  Unless  thej'  connect  this  paper  with  other  circumstances 
I  suppose  it  would  not  pass  for  much. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Unless  they  prove  this  paper,  and  bring  it  home  to  the 
conspirators,  is  it  to  be  ruled  out  ? 

The  Court.  I  will  not  anticipate  that.  When  you  make  a  motion  to 
rule  it  out  I  will  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  For  the  present,  your  honor  will  please  reserve  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  At  all  events,  I  suppose  these  isolated  circumstances 
are  not  evidence  against  any  of  the  parties,  except  those  connected  with 
them.    They  are  not  evidence  against  Vaile  and  Miner. 

The  Court.  As  I  said  before,  these  parties  all  have  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  nmtter  of  this  conspiracy ;  and  unless  the  matter  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  bronglit  home  to  the  common  knowledge  and  consent  of  each, 
those  who  are  not  m  will  get  out. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  as  to  isolated  circumstances  applying  to  one  par- 
ticular defendant,  they  have  no  application  to  the  others  until  they  are 
connected. 

The  Court.  Oh,  they  must  be  connected  with  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Until  t£'iS/^eiSfitife*rtMiC/'ftSQ^5@e  they  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  other  parties. 
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The  Court.  This  proof  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  con- 
spiracy, as  I  understand  it,  and  showing  the  connection  of  some  of  these 
paities  with  it.  It  is  ottered  with  that  purpose  and  with  that  purpose 
it  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  At  preseut  it  does  not  connect  any  other  parties. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  whom  it  connects  or  may  connect  until 
I  hear  it. 

j\[r.  Henkle.  I  reserve  an  exception. 

Mr.  IMeeeick.  To  what? 

Mr.  Hexkle.  To  the  introduction  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.   Will  the  stenographer  please  read  the  question  ? 

The  stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows: 

Q  Do  you  reccf^nize  any  of  the  names  upon  tbat  paper,  other  than  those  whom  you 
stale  reside  in  or  near  .sij>iial,  as  IjL-ing  persons  living  in  that  region  ? 

Mr.  He>kle.  I  object  to  the  (question,  and  my  objection  is  overruled. 

The  Court.  It  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  I  reserve  an  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  question  'i  It  is  Avhether  you  recognize 
the  names  of  any  people  on  that  petition  except  those  whom  you  have 
stated  as  living  at  or  near  Signal  ? — A.  [After  again  examining  the 
petition.]  There  is  not  a  single  name  on  there  that  did  not  reside  at 
that  time  in  or  near  Signal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  persons  who  purport 
to  have  signed  that  petition  ? — A.  I  could  not  testify  to  any  handwriting 
there. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  I  show  you  now  petition  marked  12  P.  Tou 
have  examined  this  before,  I  think,  since  you  came  here.  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  upon  that  the  names  of  any  persons  whom  you  know 
personally  or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  find  the  names  are  almost  exact  with 
the  other. 

(i.  Where  do  the  people  whom  you  know  live  ? — A.  They  live  in  and 
near  Signal. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  names  there  of  any  persons  whom  you  know  who 
did  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Signal  ?— A.  1  do  not. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilsox  : 

Q.  Where  is  Ward,  Kevada  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  is  not  very  far 
from  Pioche,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  About  a  hundred  miles  from  Pioche  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  direction  it  is  from  Pioche  f-^A.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  route  any  lurther  than  Saint  Thomas,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  live  at  Mineral  Park  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beyond  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  where  the  place  "called  Ward  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  where  it  is  ;  have  you  evei'  heard  of  such  a 
place  ?— A.  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir.  I  have  seen  men  that  have  lived 
there  and  worked  there,  but  I  ha\e  never  got  it  located  in  my  own 
mind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Horace  D.  Beene  ? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Does  he  live  down  at  Signal  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  plffil/gi;&z^dr&5dMon?5tlfi@ine  of  this  route  that  you 
know  anything  about  ? 
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Q.  Which  route  is  that  1 

Mv.  Wilson.  Eonte  Xo.  40104. 

A.  i^Tot  to  my  knowledge  there  is  not — uo  such  post-office  on  the 
route. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  map  to  witness  and  indicating.]  I  simply  want  to 
find  out  where  this  man  Beene,  wlio  wrote  a  letter  to  the  (lepartment, 
lives.  Do  you  know  any  other  Ward  than  that  up  there  ? — A.  I  Icnow 
of  a  place  called  Ward.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  it  or  whether  it 
is  somewhere  else. 

The  Court.  Where  was  Beene's  letter  dated  from  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  Ward,  Xevada,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  this 
route,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived.  He  was  an  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor at  law. 

^Ir.  JMkerick.  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  interfering  with  business  that  does  not  seem  to 
concern  him. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Xow,  Signal  is  in  the  countj'  of  which  Mineral  Park  is 
the  county  seat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Mohave  county. 

Q.  How  did  the  mails  get  to  Signal  from  Mineral  Park  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  talking  about  then,  not  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  you  mean  in  1878,  or  when  ?  Please  define  it,  3Ir. 
Wilson. 

;\lr.  Wilson.  Give  me  your  letter. 

'Mr.  Bliss.  You  need  not  be  accurate ;  say  1878  or  1879.  Define  it 
in  some  way. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  say  that  there  was  no  mail  on  this  route  in  1878,. 
as  you  understand  it  ?— A.  In  the  latter  part  of  1878,  that  I  know  of, 
we  had  no  mail  from  any  source  for  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  You  had  mail  routes  there,  did  you  ? — A.  They  drew  a  line  on 
the  map,  I  suppose,  and  called  it  a  mail  route. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  that  you  did  not  get  the  mail '? — A.  On  the 
2.jth  of  December,  1S78,  there  was  a  four-horse  load  of  mail  came  from 
Signal  by  that  route,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  post-office  keys,  opened 
the  mail,' and  have  held  the  post-office  from  that  time  on.  The  mail 
had  been  accumulating  for  at  least  six  months  before  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  ? — A.  There  were  no  mails. 

(^  Why  were  there  no  mails  ? — A.  You  can  probably  find  that  out 
better  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  there  were  no  mails  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  postmaster  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  d  )  you  know  there  had  bce'i  no  mails'— A.  Because  I  lived 
right  in  the  town,  and  was  doing  business  there. 

Q.  Were  there  no  mails  from  the  north  ?— A.  ITone  from  any  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ?— A.  It  was  the  '2r>ih  day  of  Decem- 
ber, Christmas  day,  that  this  four-horse  load  of  mail  came  in  ;  there  was 
no  mail  for  a  long  time  before  that. 

(^  Do  you  know  why  the  mails  did  not  come  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  After  that  did  they  come  regularly  ?— A.  This  route  here  [indi- 
cating] run  for  two  or  three  months,  then  that  stopped.  I  believe  it 
was  let  by  the  postmasterM'e"^«Sli^^'€B%sgigfe  of  A.  Prank  ;  I  am, 
not  positive,  but  I  think  it  was. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  tbe  contractor  over  that  route  was! — A.  I 
■do  not. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  li5th  of  December,  did  the  mail  carriers  come  regu- 
larly over  this  route  40104  ?— A.  1  do  not  remember  at  what  time  they 
started.  They  ran  very  irregularly  all  along.  At  times  they  were  ir- 
regular.   At  times  thev  would  run  very  regularly. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reports  to  the  Post-Offlce  Department  m  re- 
gard to  the  running  of  the  mails !— A.  I  made  my  monthly  reports 
right  along. 

Q.  What  did  you  show  in  the  monthly  report?— A.  That  is  a  matter 
■of  record,  and  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  answer  that  question 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  were  required  to  make  in  your  monthly 
report— what  you  were  required  to  report  ?— A.  I  w^as  required  to  re- 
port the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails. 

Q.  On  this  IMineral  Park  route  ?— A.  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  and 
Mineral  Park  to  Ehreuberg. 

Q.  Your  office  was  the  terminal  point  for  these  two  routes.  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche,  and  Mineral  Park  to  Ehrenberg  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  your  regular  monthly  reports  of  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  the  mails  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  quarterly  report  also? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  that  you  made  truthful  reports? — A.  Well, 
y-ou  will  have  to  go  to  other  evidence  besides  me  to  find  out. 

Q.  You  can  tell  whether  you  reported  the  truth  or  not  I — A.  1  be- 
lieve I  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  those  reports  are  truthful  or  not  ? — A. 
They  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your'  knowledge  and  belief  they  were  truthful  re- 
jjorts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  mail  run  on  tliis  Mineral  Park  and  Piocbe  route  dur- 
ing the  quarter  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1879  ? — A.  My  memory  does 
not  serve  me  as  to  any  particidar  time  of  failures.  It  was  a  matter  of 
Tecord,  and  I  did  not  trust  to  my  memory  at  all,  and  I  have  not. 

Q.  Well,  for  aught  that  you  know,  the  mail  was  carried  regularly  on 
time  during  that  period  ? — A.  I  know  there  were  failures,  but  whether 
they  were  during  this  time  or  not  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  often  were  there  failures  ? — A.  I  have  told  you  two  or  three 
times  that  that  was  matter  of  record,  and  my  memory  did  not  serve  me 
to  tell  you. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  come  back  to  what  I  was  at  a  while  ago.  I  want  you 
to  tell  the  jury,  from  the  time  that  you  took  charge  of  that  office  on 
to  1881,  how  the  people  down  at  Signal  got  their  mails.  You  took  charge 
-of  the  office  on  the  25th  of  December,  1878,  as  1  understood  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mails  began  to  come  in  immediately  after  you  got  posses- 
sion of  the  office  there  ? — A.  They  came  in  before  I  got  possession.  I 
took  possession  in  order  to  get  the  mails. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  to  tell  the  jury,  beginning  on  the  25th  day 
•of  December,  1878,  how  the  people  down  at  Signal  got  their  mails? — 
A.  The  Signal  mail  always  came  up  by  way  of  Ehrenberg. 

Q.  Came  up  to  where  ? — A.  The  Signal  mails  came  up  by  -way  of 
Ehrenberg  to  Signal. 

Q.  They  got  their  mails  over  the  Ehrenberg  route,  did  they  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  there  was  mad  came  to  the  people  from  Signal,  from 
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over  IT)  tlii.s  diiectioii  [indiciitiiig'  on  map],  will  you  please  explain  to 
the  jury  liow  tliey  would  j^et  around  to  Elirenlserji  ? 

IMr.  Bliss.  State  what  you  mean  Ijy  ••  over  in  this  direetion"  so  that 
tlie  s'euoiiraplier  can  .net  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  over  east  of  Signal,  in  here  [indieatin.i;],  towards 
Prescott,  round  ii-  tins  region  of  eountiy.  '  [To  the  witness]  ^Vill  you 
lell  the  jury  how  that  mail  would  travel  to  get  to  Ehrenberg  and  then 
lip  to  Signal  ? 

The  WiTXESS.  I  can  exjilaiuit  all  by  telling  how  the  mail  goes  now. 

^Ir.  Wilson.  Colonel  Bliss  objeets  to  \  our  talking  about  now.  I  am 
talking  about  then. 

A.  In  1878  and  1879,  it  came  down  round  this  way  to  Yuma  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Were  there  any  mail  routes  down  around  there  to  Yuma  [In- 
dicating] ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir;  there  has  always  been  a  mail  route  through 
this  country  to  some  place  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  country.  ,  [In- 
dicating.] 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  mail  came  way  round  op  here  [indi- 
cating] to  the  Union  Pacific  road,  across  the  Central  PaciHc  down  to 
San  Francisco,  then  down  to  Yuma,  and  up  to  Ehrenlierg,  and  thence 
to  Signal  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  know  now  that  it  goes  by  Pres- 
cott and  Maricopa  u])  by  Yuma  here  to  Signal. 

Q.  Certainly^  it  does  now.  I  am  t;dkiug  abmit  then  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  it  then. 

ii.  Do  you  not  make  this  so  '! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  at  Signal  get  theii'  mail  from  the  county  seat. 
Mineral  Park  ?  I  am  not  talking  about  now,  but  how  it  was  then. — A. 
The  route  was  run  acioss  here  [indicating]  about  two  or  three  months. 
It  was  then  changed  to  come  by  Hardy  ville  and  Fort  Mohave  and  down 
the  river,  and  there  was  a  branch  running  up  to  Signal  and  back. 

Q.  [Indicating.]  'Sow,  from  the  north,  way  up  here,  whatever  mail 
came  to  the  people  at  Signal  had  to  come  down  over  this  Pioche  aud 
Mineral  Park  route,  did  it  not? — A.  1  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a 
letter  come  over  that  route. 

Q.  1  am  not  talking  about  your  recollection  of  ever  seeing  a  letter. 
I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  other  way  that  the  mail  could  get  to 
Signal  except  to  come  down  from  Jlineral  Park? — A.  It  certainly  did 
find  some  other  way,  because  it  did  not  go  through  lAIineral  Park. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  every  letter  ? — A.  I  naturally  would  see  where 
a  letter  went  to  in  opening  the  mail. 

Q.  You  remember  all  that  now,  do  you  ? — A.  I  would  remember  any- 
thing that  would  be  so  uncommon  as  that. 

Q.  So  uncommon  as  a  letter  coming  ? — A.  To  Signal. 

Q.  You  can  now  state  that  in  opening  the  mails  y<ju  discovered  there 
was  no  letter  that  came  over  that  route  down  to  Mineral  Park  for  any- 
body at  Signal  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  never  was  a 
letter  passed  through  for  Signal  over  that  route. 

Q.  Did  you  charge  your  mind  with  that  particularly  at  the  time  "I — 
A.  I  would  certainly  have  noticed  it  if  there  had  been  any. 

Q.  Why  would  yon  have  noticed  it  ? — A.  Because  I  never  knew  of 
anything  of  the  kind  to  happen  in  the  office. 

Q.  And  that  makes  you  know  that  there  was  no  letter  ever  came 
over  that  route  to  Signal  ?— A.  It  nmkes  me  believe  that  if  there  had 
been  one  I  would  have  paid  particular  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  think  you  wouy/(4fgg%/]W^,jg<^g^5^'  attention  to  have  no- 
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ticed  where  tbat  letter  eaiue  from  if  there  had  been  one  stray  letter 
oaaie  over  it  ? — A.  I  paid  particular  attention  where  it  went  to. 

Q.  Doyon  Isnow  where  every  letter  goes  thatgoes  through  your  office  ? 
— A.  Every  one  that  I  have  to  distribute  I  ilo. 

Q.  You  distributed  the  mail  for  Signal  ?— A.  I  distribute  what  mail 
comes  to  my  place. 

Q.  And  send  it  off  to  the  various  places  tn  which  it  has  to  go,  and 
you  notice  where  every  letter  goes  to,  do  you  ? — A.  I  certainly  do,  or  I 
would  not  know  where  to  send  it. 

Q.  And  you  mjtice  where  it  comes  from,  too,  do  you  not  ? — A.  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  where  it  comes  from. 

Q.  How  nmny  routes  cimcentrate  at  Jlineral  Park  '! — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  One  from  ;Mincral  Park  to  Ehrenberg,  and 
the  other  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche. 

Q.  So  that  there  never  was  a  letter  went  through  your  oftice  to  Sig- 
nal ?^A.  I  say  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  I  believe  if  there  had 
been  one  I  would  have  noticed  it  particularly. 

Q.  You  think  ynu  would  have  j)ai(l  paiticnlar  attention  to  that  letter 
anil  would  have  noticed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  feel  perfectly  sure  about  that,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Eeferring  to  a  paper.]  Are  these  i)eoiile  whose  names  are  here 
citizens  in  and  about  Signal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Signal '. — A.  Like  a  great  many  other  mining 
camps,  at  one  time  it  had  probably  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  in- 
habitants; at  other  times  it  dwindled  down  to  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Are  they  all  concentrated  in  one  place  or  scattered  around  over 
the  country  ? — A.  These  men  live,  or  did  Jit  that  time,  at  Signal  or  within 
ten  miles  of  it.  The  greater  majority  of  them  that  I  knew  lived  there 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Pespectable  men,  were  they  ? — A.  Like  anywhere  else;  some  good 
aiul  some  bad. 

Q.  Some  are  good  people  and  some  are  not  good  people  ". — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that 
petition  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Do  you  know  who  wrote 
that  pa]ier  ? — A.  I  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  admit  that— that  you  wrote  that.  [Submitting 
paper  to  clerk.]  Mr.  Clerk,  mark  that  so  that  we  can  identify  it.  ^Ye 
will  see  who  wrote  the  other. 

[The  paper  submitted  to  the  clerk  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  mark:d  "\A'.  E. 
W.  for  identification.] 

The  Witness.  Let  me  take  a  look  at  that  again. 

[The  paper  was  again  submitted  to  the  witness  and  examined  bv 
him.] 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  only  two 
other  mail  routes  at  ^Mineral  Park  '. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  you  are  talking  about  1878  or  1879;  are 
you  ■? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am. 

A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  route  from  Prescott  by  Williamson  Valley,  Mount 
Hope,  Hackbeiry,  IMiiD/gAft'zeaft'fey^JAtrHsaietfXille  to  Mohave  City,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Mineral  Park  is  on  tliat  route,  too,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tliere  is 
where  we  get  all  our  mails  from  tliat  route. 

Q.  Where  does  that  run  ? — A.  From  Prescott  west  to  Fort  Mohave. 

Q.  How  did  the  mail  get  to  Proscott;  do  you  know? — A.  It  comes 
from  Maricopa. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  think  it  came  that  way  ever  since  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  office.  There  used  to  be  a  stage  line  somewhere 
across  here  [indicating  on  map]  that  came  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  up  there  to  Prescott  [indicating]  before  the  railroad  was  built.  I 
do  not  know  just  where  it  was  located.  There  was  a  daily  stage  line  run- 
ning across  the  country  there  somewhere. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  I  arrived  here  the  15th  day 
of  June. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ? — A.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  passed 
through. 

Q.  You  were  not  here  before  on  this  business  ? — A.  I^o,  sir. 

REDIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  came  under  a  subpoena,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  came  on  on  an  or- 
der from  the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  I  will  ask  you  the  question 
direct.  Did  you  write  any  portion  of  those  papers  ? — A.  I  did  not.  I 
never  saw  them  before  I  saw  them  here  in  tliis  city. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  the  papers  marked  11  and  lli  P.  Xow,  your  honor, 
they  have  identified  a  letter  with  an  intimation  that  they  propose  to 
submit  that  i)aper  to  the  jury  apparently  for  comparison.  If  it  is  to  go 
to  the  jury,  I  desire  now  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  object. 

The  Court.  The  time  for  their  offering  evidence  has  not  come  yet. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xo,  sir ;  but  the  position  of  things  is  this :  They  aslc  the 
witness  with  reference  to  a  letter.  The  witness  will  be  gone  to  the 
West  in  all  probability  before  they  get  to  their  case,  and  when  a  paper 
is  offered  for  identification,  we  certainly  have  a  fair  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
offered  in  evidence,  to  cross-examine  with  reference  to  it. 

The  Court.  If  you  have  that  right  and  the  witness  is  gone  it  will 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  difficulty  about  the  other  papers  is  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  use  the  other  papers  which  1  have  identified.  I  say  so  frankly. 
Therefore  I  did  not  give  them  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Court.  Y''ou  have  no  right  to  know  whether  they  intend  to  use 
their  papers  or  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Wilson  intimated  that  he  was  going  to  use  it  to 
show  that  tills  petition  was  written  by  this  man,  and  that  intimation 
gives  us  rights  which  probably  otherwise  we  would  not  have. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Oh,  well,  it  is  of  no  imijortance. 

By  jMr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Signal  was  a   mining  camp, 
where  there  were  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  or  more  people  some- 
times'? — A.  That  is  the  principal  business.    There  is  some  little  farm- 
ing done  around  that  section  there. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  I  hand  you  tbirty-nM^'Wi^f  eMF^P^^i  to  look  them  over  and 
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see  if  tliey  bear  your  signature  ?  [Snbmittiug  papers  to  witness,  which 
were  ex:i mined  by  tie  witness  and  selected  from  and  separated.]  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  all  but  these  five  bear  your  signature? 
[Holding  up  papers] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  signed  the  other  five  ?— A.  My  brother. 

Q.  Whlir  was  he  ?— A.  The  assistant  postmaster. 

Q.  AYhat  are  these  papers?  [Exhibiting  papers  submitted  to  witness.] 
—A.  The  mail  bills  that  were  ordered  to  be  exchanged  between  post- 
masters along  the  mail  route. 

Q.  Forwarded  with  the  mail  ?— A.  Put  right  in  the  sack  with  the 
mail.     • 

Q.  Were  these  several  mail  bills  signed  by  you  at  their  dates  '?— A. 
At  the  date  they  claim  on  the  face. 

Q.  And  forwarded  with  the  mail "? — A.  Forwarded  in  the  next  mail  to 
the  department. 

The  CouET.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  those  papers  ? 

Mr.  r>Lis8.  I  propose  to  ofler  them  in  a  minute.  I  propose  to  have 
some  further  identification  of  them  before  I  offer  them  in  evidence. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Were  the  facts  stated  in  these  mail  bills  signed  by 
yourself  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  far  as  I  know.  They  were  at  the 
time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  that  portion  which  relates  to  your  ofBce  was  correct '? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  dated 
August  21,  18S0,  and  see  if  it  is  signed  by  you  ? — A.  [After  examining 
the  same.]  It  is. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it '? — A.  1  sent  it  to  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Was  the  statement  made  in  that  correct '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  T.  Callaghan  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  Please  look  at  these 
papers  and  tell  me  if  you  know  what  they  are '? — Answer.  These  are  in- 
spection papers,  pertaining  to  the  inspection  division  of  the  Second  As- 
sistant's ofBce  of  the  Post-Offtce  Department. 

Q.  They  are  from  the  inspection  files? — A.  From  the  division  of  in- 
spection files. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  and  indicating.]  Whose  handwriting  is  that  t 
— A.  That  signature  is  General  Brady's  signature. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  sir,  I  ofier  these  in  evidence. 

Mr.  KiiiDEE.  One  moment  first. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  you  want  to  correct  something  ? 

Mr.  KuiDEE.  These  bills  started  from  my  ollice.  I  stated  in  my  tes- 
timony that  I  started  them  to  the  department.  That  is  a  mistake.  I 
got  similar  ones -from  the  other  oflices. 

Mr.  Bliss.  These  started  from  your  office. 

Mr.  Kkider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  sent  them  to  the  other  office  ? 

Mr.  Kridbr.  Yes  ;  I  started  tliem  in  the  mails  to  Pioche. 

By  Mr.  Wilsox  : 

Q.  What  other  papers  have  you  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Galla- 
ghan  '?— A.  Well,  tlieW:m|L^baotyh£rs  bauJfcjin  the  ofBce  for  all  I  know. 
I  think  there  are.  ThVM^^ifly^fie  case  out  of  a  good  many  that  were 
made  on  that  route. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  all? — A.  I  did  not  fetch  any  of 
them,  sir. 

Q.  [Holding  up  a  i)aper.]  Does  this  jacket  show  all  that  was  done  iu 
regard  to  these  mail  bills  that  have  been  shown  to  you  ? 
The  Court.  The  mail  bills  that  have  been  shown  to  him  ? 
Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  they  were  in  the  jacket.     The  mail  bills  were  shown 
to  him. 

A.  There  were  so  many  cases  of  deduction  on  that  route,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  i)articular  case  refers  to  all  that  was  in  that  quar- 
ter. I  recollect  on  that  route  there  was  a  deduction  of  some  $15,000  in 
one  quarter,  comprised  of  some  three  cases. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Tliis  jacket  ilr.  Bliss  has  shown  you  contains  this; 
entry  in  red  ink  : 

Mail  bills  so  far  as  received  show  an  entire  loss  of  expedited  time. 
Now,  what  was  done  with  reference  to  paying  for  that  expedited  time  f 
— A.  The  case  shows  for  itself  that  it  was  not  paid  for  ^lieu  they  failed 
to  make  the  expedited  time. 

Q.  And  General  Brady  deducted  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  signa- 
ture. 

Q.  That  is  his  order  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  only  proved  the  jacket  because  those  papers  were  in  it. 
I  do  not  even  propose  to  offer  the  jacket.  ^Te  make  the  distinction 
that  that  deduction  is  made  by  General  Brady's  order.  There  is  no. 
question  about  that. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  I  askyou,  Mr.Oallnghau,  withreference  to  thisroute,. 
if  General  Brady  did  not  make  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  contractor 
on  account  of  all  the  failures  that  occurred  there  as  to  expedited  time — 
for  the  failures  to  jierform  trips  according  to  the  schedule  time  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  judge  that  they  were  the  cause.  The  deductions  on  that  route 
were  very  heavy. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Now,  then,  I  want  to  show  you 
this  i)aper  and  see  if  you  recognize  that  as  coming  from  the  depart- 
ment?— A.  [After  examining  the  same  and  indicating.]  I  do  not  recog- 
nize that  handwriting  in  there.  I  recognize  the  handwriting  transmit- 
ting those  figures. 

Q.  It  is  an  official  paper,  is  it  not? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  from  the  Post-Office  Department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the 
division  of  inspection. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  jury  how  much  the  fines  and  deductions  were 
on  that  route  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  I  have  offered  certain  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  and  called  this  witness.  Mr.  Wilson  is  putting  in  a  por- 
tion of  his  case  now,  and  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo  ;  I  am  not  putting  in  a  jjortion  of  my  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  I  come  to  my  case  I  shall  introduce  the  tabular 
statement  showing  the  iines  and  deductions.  But  I  object  to  his  put- 
ting in  here  now  any  portion  of  his  case,  or  any  papers  that  1  have  not 
offered. 

Mr.  WiLSO?f.  Xow,  if  your  honor  please,  Colonel  Bliss  identifies  l)y 
this  witness  a  jacket  in  which  are  a  lot  of  papers  which  he  has  in  his 
hand.  The  witness  says  that  there  are  a  great  many  reports  or  cases 
made  up  on  this  route  of  lines  and  deductions,  &c.  Now  I  want  to  show 
by  him  that  every  time  it  was  brought  totheattentiouof  General  Brady 
that  there  was  anv  failurft^to.JseTform  Jbis  se^  this  route  he  made 

the  necessary  fines  and  dMWMBH^JfcWdVrYgmhe  requirements  of  the 
law. 
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The  Court.  I  suppose  tLc  records  of  tbe  office  will  show  that.  We 
liave  no  records  of  the  office  except  ou  this  particular  jacket. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  a  record  right  here. 

The  Court.  That  is  briuging-  iu  your  owu  case. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  No;  it  is  not  bringing  iu  my  own  case;  it  is  a  cross- 
examination  of  him 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  It  is  bringing  in  other  jackets  and  other 
papers.    As  that  is  objected  to  I  must  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  show  that  there  were  over  twenty-four 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Well,  we  will  get  along  faster  by  taking 
one  side  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  shall  prove  the  deductions  iu  a  few  momeuts.  I  now 
•offer  iu  evidence  these  mail  bills.  I  will  read  one  of  them  through,  and 
then  state  the  others.    The  following  is  mail  bill  No.  1 : 

Route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Nev. 
Post-office  at  Miueral  Park. 
Date,  Nov.  14,  L-79. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  postal  card  and  1  registered  package,  No.  78,  was  disp  itched 
"this  day  at  seven  o'clock  a.  ni. 

W.  M.  KEIDER, 

Postmaster. 


Then  follows,  in  red  iuk  : 

Inclose  this  mail  bill  in  ; 
irmiual  office. 

Then,  in  black  iuk : 


Inclose  this  mail  bill  in  an.euvelope,  sealed  and  addressed,  to  the  postmaster  at  other 
terminal  office. 


No.  2. 


Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  i;t,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  1  registered  package,  No.  78, 
■was  received  this  day  at  0  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

P'ostmaster. 

Then,  in  red  iuk : 

If  this  mail  bill  does  not  accompany  the  mail  to  which  it  relates,  state  cause  of  de- 
tention. 

Then,  at  the  bottom,  are  these  puragraphs  : 

The  postmaster  at  the  terminal  office  dispatching  the  mail  will  fill  out  and  sign 
blank  No.  1,  showing  the  number  of  the  route,  the  terminal  offices,  and  the  exact  time 
of  departure,  and  will  then  place  the  mail  bill  in  the  pouch  to  accompany  the  mail. 

Upon  its  reciept  by  the  postmaster  at  the  other  terminal  office,  he  will  fill  out  and 
sign  Blank  No.  2,  showing  the  exact  time  of  arrival,  and  will  then  immediately  tvaus- 
mit  the  mail  bill  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  division  of  inspection, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  by  him  marked  45  P.] 

Post-office  at  Miueral  Park. 
Date,  Nov.  16,  1879. 

Mail,  consistin;;  of  one  letter  to  St.  Thomas,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDEE, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche. 
Date,  Nov.  20th,  1879. 

The  mail  accoiupanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  12  letters  mailed  at  St.  Thomas, 
Nev.,  was  received  this  ^^^j^y^^cPW^I&r&SOft®  ^HAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster, 
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[The  above  paper  was  read  and  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked 
and  by  him  marked  46  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  17,  1879. 

Mail  consisting  of  one  letter  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KEIDER, 

Postmaster. 

PostoflSce  at  Pioche,  Ner. 
Date,  Nov.  21,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  four  letters,  three  from  St.  Jo- 
seph, Nov.,  was  received  this  day  at  6  o'clock,  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  marked  47  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  18,  1879. 

Mail  consisting  of  one  letter  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDEE, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  22,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  four  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MfiYEES, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  by  him  marked  48  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  19,  1879. 

Mail  consisting  of  none  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDEE, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Xov.  23,  1879 

The  ma'l  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  one  registered  letter  from  St. 
Thomas,  Nev.,  was  received  this  day  at  ti  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYEES, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  by  him  marked  49  P.] 

Post-Offlce  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  20,  187y. 

Mail  consisting  of  two  letters  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KEIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office,  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  24,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  four  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYEES, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  by  him  marked  SDH^fjzed  by  Microsoft® 
E"o.  14.336 99 
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Post-office,  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.'  21, 1S79. 

Mail,  oousisting  of  one  letter,  was  dispatcl^ed  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W,  M.  KRIDEE, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office,  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  25,  \!^7'.>. 

Tbe  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  none,  was  received  this  day  at  6 
o'clock  p.  ra. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYEES, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked, 
and  was  by  him  marked  51  P.] 

The  OoxTRT.  It  seems  that  there  must  be  some  through  mail  joiuiug  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xo,  sir.  The  ijoitit  is  this :  This  is  the  terminal  route. 
He  starts  a  letter  from  jNlineral  I'ark,  and  at  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint 
Joseph,  way-stations,  other  letters  are  put  in. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  Mr.  Krider.]  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Krider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  On  the  arri\'al  at  Pioche,  if  there  is  more  mail  than  you 
say  on  your  mail  bill,  how  does  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Krider.  There  is  a  post-oflice  at  Saint  Thomas,  and  another  at 
Saint  Joe. 

The  Court.  And  they  put  their  letters  in  the  same  pouch  ? 

Mr.  Krider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blis.s.  [Continuing  to  read  :] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.,  22, 1379. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KEIDEE, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  27,  ls79. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  none,  vras  received  this  day  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYEES, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  by  the  clerk  marked  52  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  23,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KEIDEE,       • 
Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  27,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  one  letter,  was  received  this 
day  at  ti  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYEES. 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him 
marked  53  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  2(5,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  ^l^'-^y^y^J^^w^diB^atc^^  this  da.v  at^6 

Postriiaster. 
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Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  29,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  three  letters  from  St.  Thomas, 
N  vada,  wa-s  received  this  day,  at  —  o'clock. 

CHAB.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[Tlie  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  was  by 
him  marked  54  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  2.5,  lti79. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  hill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Date,  Nov.  2.'>,  1H79. 

The  mail  accumpanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  none,  was  received  this  day  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F,  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him 
marked  55  P.] 

Post-dffice  at  Mineral  Park. 
Date,X(iv.  26,  1579. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill  only,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRBDER, 
'  Postmaster. 

Pcist-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Nov.  30, 1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  one  parcel  fromi 
St,  Thoma",  Nev.,  was  received  this  day  at  —  o'clock  —  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster.. 

[The  above  jiaper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  was  by 
him  marked  56  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  27,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  three  letters,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDEK, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nev. 
Datu,  Dec.  1,  1879. 

The  iiiHil  accompanying  this  mail  hill,  consisting  of  one  letter,  was  received  this 
day  at.  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

I^ostmaster. 

[The  above  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him 
marked  57  P.J 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Da'e,  Nov.  2-*,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  2,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  hill,  consisting  of  three  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  (j  o'clock  p.  m. 

Digitized  by  M;croso/?®CHAS.  f.  meyers, 

Postmaster. 
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[The  above  paper  being  read  was  hauded  to  the  clerk,  aud  by  him 
marked  58  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date  Nov.  29,  1879. 

Mail,  consistiDff  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

'  ^  W.  M.  KEIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date  Dec.  3,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  six  letters  from  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Ihomas,  Nev.,  was  received  this  day  at  6.45  o'clock  p.  m. 

'  CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read  and  marked  by  the  clerk  59  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Nov.  30,  1879. 

Mail,  consistinsj  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  ni. 

W.  M.  KRIDEE, 

Posimastei'. 

Poat-dfifice  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  4,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  one  letter  aud  three  postal  cards 
from  St.  Thomas,  Nev.,  was  received  this  day  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  pai^er  was  read,  aud  marked  by  the  clerk  60  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Dec.  1, 1^79. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  wasdispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock,  a.  ni. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster, 
Per  J.  KRIDER,  Z^qx 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  5,  l^'d. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  two  letters  and  one  small  pack- 
age, from  St.  Thomas,  Nev.,  was  received  this  day  at  6.15  o'clock  p.  ui. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read,  and  marked  by  the  clerk  61  P.J 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 
Date,  Dec.  2ud,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  bill,  was  dispatched  this  dav  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  6,  l'^79. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  two  letters  and  one  package, 
"was  received  this  dav  at  7.v!ti  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmvster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read,  and  marked  by  the  clerk  62  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 

Date,  Dec,  3,  1879. 

Mail,  cousistin,n  of  this  ^kjlfi^^m^f^fi^^S&fi®  at  (i  o'clock  a.  in. 

^  ^  W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
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Post-office  at  Pioohe,  Nevada. 
Date,  Deo.  7,  1879. 

The  mall  accompanyiDg  this  mail  hill,  consisting  of  this  bill  only,  was  received  this 
day  at  6.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  paper  is  the  following : 

This  route  costs  the  P.  O.  Department  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

The  Court.  That  was  extra-official. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  on  the  paper.  I  am  putting  in  everything  on  the 
paper. 

[The  paper  being  read  was  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  bv  him  marked 
63  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park. 
Date,  Dec.  4,  Id/t). 

Mail,  consisting  of  four  letters  and  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

PostmaMer. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  8,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  six  letters,  was  received  this  day 
at  C.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read  and  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him 
marked  64  P.] 

Pcist-offioe  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
DHte,  Dec.  9, 1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  two  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  0  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read  and  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  marked  by 
him  65  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioohe,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  10,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  five  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  r^jtmi  WI^Mo^SM^  ^^^^^  *^^  ^-3 
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Poat-offlce  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  7,  1879. 

Mail,  cousiBting  of  one  letter  and  one  postal  card,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock 
a.  ni, 

W.  M.  KEIDER, 

Postmaster, 
Per  J.  KRIDER, 

Asat.  Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  11,  1H79. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consistingof  four  letters  and  twopostal  cards, 
was  received  this  (lay  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  V.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  above  paper  was  read,  and  marked  by  the  clerk  67  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  8th,  1>67'J. 

Mail,  consisting  of  two  letters  and  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office,  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  12th,  1^79. 

Tbe  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consistingof  five  letters,  was  received  this  day 
at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  last  paper  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  68  P.] 

Post-office  at  Jlineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  yt;b,  1870. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock 
a.  ni. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  15th,  187'j. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  five  letters  and  one  registered 
letter,  was  received  this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS. 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  69  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Deo.  10th,  ls7'J. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  hill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 
^         ™  „  Postmaster. 

Post-oiiice  at  Piochi-,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  14,  1S79. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  this  bill  onlv,  was  received  this 
day  at  6  o  clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  70  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mincial  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  11th,  1879.       ,^.    .^.       ,,      ...  ^^ 

Wail,  consisting  of  one  pQe^K^cff  ^ifs^i'^^M^tis  day  at  six  o'clock  a  m 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
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Post-of5fice  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Deo.  15th,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanyiug  this  bill,  consisting  of  ten  letters  and  three  registers,  was  re- 
ceived this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster, 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  71  P.] 

Post-office  .it  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  12th,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  date  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  il.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  16,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanyiug  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  two  packages,  4th  class  matter, 
and  this  bill,  was  received  this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  72  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  13,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  17,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  nine  letters,  and  one  register, 
was  received  this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  73  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  14,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  five  letters  &  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster, 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  18,  1S79. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  8  letters  and  three  registers,  was 
received  this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaste): 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  74  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  lf>,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  19,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  four  letters  &  1  postal  card,  was 
received  this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  75  P.] 
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Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Deo.  16,  1879. 

Mail,  cousistine  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

^  W.  M.  KRIDER, 

PostmMter. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  four  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  6  o'clock  p.  ni.  _ 

•^  CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Fostmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  76  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mino-al  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  17,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  ihis  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  21, 1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  three  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  tlie  clerk  77  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  18,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  this  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  22,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  this  bill  only,  was  received  this 
day  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHARLES  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  78  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec  19,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter    &  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  23,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  the  regular  mail,  was  received 
this  day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS,  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  79  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  one  letter  and  paper,  also  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  ^'  *^'  ^^^p^^,'^t^.. 
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Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  25,  1^7  9. 

TliH  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  seven  letters,  was  received  tbia 
day  at  7  o'clock  a.  in. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  la.st  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  SO  P.] 

Pdst-officeat  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 

Date,  Dec.  21,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  xbis  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  G  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 

Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 

Date,  Dec.  2n,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  five  letters,  was  received  this 
day  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  81  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  22d,  1-79. 

Mail,  consisting  of  two  letters  and  bill,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Poslmasler. 

Post  office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  2(i,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  three  letters,  was  received  this, 
day  at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  82  P.] 

Post-office  at  Mineral  Park,  A.  T. 
Date,  Dec.  24,  1879. 

Mail,  consisting  of  nothing — this  bill  only,  was  dispatched  this  day  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.. 

W.  M.  KRIDER, 

Postmaster. 
Post-office  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 
Date,  Dec.  28,  1879. 

The  mail  accompanying  this  mail  bill,  consisting  of  this  bill  only,  was  received  thia 
day  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS, 

Postmaster. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  8.3  P.] 

The  next  letter  is  stamped  "  Sep.  17,  1880,  Iiisp.  P.  O.  Dept." 

POST-OFFICE  DkPAHTMENT, 

Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Posmaster-General, 

Division  of  Inspection, 

August  2lst,  1880. 
Sir:  You  will  please  give  answer  to  the  following  inquiry,  by  writing  it  opposite 
thereto,  and  return  this  sheet  containing  answer  without  delay. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

THOS.  ,J.  BRADY, 

To  P0ST.MASTEK,  Digitized  by  MiBm^im''"^'  Postmaster- General. 

Mineral  Park,  Mohave  Co.,  Arizona. 
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What  is  tlie  avera^je  weight  [eanh  trip  ]  of  the  mails  dispatched  and  received  by  yoa 
OF'T  route  No.  40104rfroiu  Miueral  Park  to  Pioche  f 

.-lairiped  Mineral  Park,  Arizona,  Sept..  3,  li^i^U. 

Will  probably  aver^^e  about  [:i]  three  letters  going  out  and  about  three  to  five  pa- 

,pe  8  coming.     It  will  average  about  ten  letters  and  about  six  to  eight  papers. 

Yours  resp'r,  „„„    »' 

^   '  \V.  M.  KRIDER,  P.  M. 

I  The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  84  P.] 
Stamped  inspection,  P.  O.  Dep't  Sep.  15,  18^0. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMKNT, 

Office  of  the   Second  Assistant  Postmastkh-Ge.vehal, 

Dmsion  of  Inspection,  August  2l8t,  1880. 
Sir  :  You  will  please  give  answer  to  the  following  iuquiry,  by  writing  it  opposite 
thereto,  and  return  this  sheet  containing  such  answer  without  delay. 
KesuectfuUy,  &c., 

THOS.  J.  BRADY. 
Second  Assistant  Postmasier  General. 
To  Postmaster, 

Pioche,  Lincoln  Coiinfji,  Xcr((da  : 

What  is  the  average  weight  [each  trip]  of  the  mails  dispatched  and  received  by  you 
over  route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche? 

Mails  dispatched,  average  weight,  5  lbs,,  consisting  mainly  of  papers  &  packages. 
Mails  received. 
Average  weight,  4  ounces. 
Consisting  maiuly  of  letters. 
Respectfully,  vours, 

CHAS.  F.  MEYERS. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  85  P.] 
W.  M.  Keidee  resumed  the  staud. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Was  all  matter  passing  from  or  through  your  office  to  Pioche  and 
stations  on  the  route  placed  upon  the  mail  bill '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  through  mail  that  was  not  opened  in  your  office? — 
A.  My  office  was  rather  a  distributing  office  to  that  section. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  through  mail  going  through  your  office"? — A. 
There  was  none  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Your  office  was  a  distributing  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  having  only  two  mails  ;  one  from  Ehrenberg 
and  the  other  from  Pioche  ? — A.  Terminating  there. 

Q.  Terminating  tliere.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  at.  There  was  a 
mail  route  from  Prescott,  which  passed  through  your  office,  going 
where? — A.  Prescott  was  at  one  end  and  Fort  ]\Iohave  was  at  the 
other. 

Q.  And  yours  was  a  way  station  on  that  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  make  out  these  mail  bills  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  made  ouf? — A.  Until  I  got  official  notice 
from  the  Postmaster-G-eneral  or  the  Second  Assistantto  discontinue  them. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  same  kind  of  reports  on  these  other  routes  that 
liassed  through  ^Mineral  Park"? — A.  On  the  Ehrenberg  one. 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  other  one? — A.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  route  at  all,  except  merely  to  sort  the  mails.     That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  yoar  salary  ? — A.  The  first  quarter  I  rim  it,  I  think  it 
amounted  to  about  12/1,  ..The.  UjstyftUarii^fewJ  think  it  was  about  $140. 

Q.  How  long  did  yWmlimtt^mfMfffie^office  ?— A.  I  have  run  the 
•office  since  the  25th  day  of  December,  1878. 
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Q.  Are  you  still  posruiaster  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  mean,  tlieii,  for  tins  last  quarter  ? — A.  Xot  the  quarter  end- 
iii.!i  July,  but  the  tii.st  quarter  of  tins  year. 

'Sir.  Bliss.  Here  is  the  jacket  in  this  ease  iu  which  these  papers  are 
■contained,  and  as  it  has  been  marked  it  should  Vie  read  probably.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

nivisiiiii  of  iii-i}ection,  office  of  the  SecM  Ass'r.  P.  M.  Gen'l. 

StHtf.  Arizona. 

Rome  No.  40104. 

Year,  ISTK;  quarter  ended  31  Dec. 

Teriiiini  of  route,  Mineral  Park — Pioche. 

OoTi  tract  or.  J.  W.  Dor.^es'. 

Box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miles,  232. 

Trips  v>er  week,  7. 

Pay,  S5-2.0;«.3:?. 

i  trip,  $72.'27. 
Exp.  "     ••      ifi-Z  6i. 
Expeditinn  per  annum,  $31.1.")9.33. 
Mail  bill.s,  so  far  as  received,  show  an  entire  loss  of  expedition. 

That  is  in  red  ink.     Xow,  in  lead  peucil: 

39  M  BB. 

Mail-bills  left  with  Ge  t'l  B.  21, 1,     To  bj  returned  to  D.  of  J. 

Now  iu  black  ink  : 

Deduct  $7,789.83.     Brady. 

Date  of  case,  21  Jaiinary,  Isso. 

R  ported  to  Auditor,  Ja^  'y  24,  18S0. 

Notice  to  contractor,  Feb'y  16th,  16(^0. 

[The  jacket  last  read  had  been  previously  marked  by  the  clerk 
86  P.l 

I  will  now  read  the  payments  : 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1878,  the  ])ay  on  this  route  was  $745.50,  less 
$469.98  tines  and  deductions;  total  amount  of  i)ay,  •'^275. 52.  For  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1878,  the  pay  was  $75.50,  less  $65.65  fines  aud  de- 
ductions ;  total  amount  of  payment,  $679.85.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1879,  the  pay  was  $4,770.08,  the  fines  and  deductions,  $1,563.10 ;  total 
payment,  $3,206.98.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1879,  the  pay  was 
-$5,575,  and  tliere  were  no  fines  and  deductions.  For  the  third  quarter' 
of  1879,  the  pay  was  $10,50.'3.62,  the  fines  and  deductions,  $1,211.59  ; 
total  payiuent,  $9,292.03.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879,  the  pay  was 
$13,008.33,  the  fines  and  deductions,  $7,789.83  ;  total,  $5,218.50.'  For 
tlie  first  quarter  of  1880,  the  pay  was  $9,101.23 ;  the  fines  and  deduc- 
tious,  $15..544.()5.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1880,  the  pay  was  $5,575  ; 
fines  and  deductions,  $3,367.08.  There  is  a  note  stating  that  the  excess 
of  deductions  for  third  and  fourth  quarters,  and  warrant  3280,  charged 
to  contractor  in  settlement  on  route  40113,  amounting  to  $5,228.90. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  the  total  payment  was  $994.  For  the 
third  quarter  of  1880,  the  pay  was  $5,575;  the  fines  aud  deductions, 
$3,513.80 ;  total  pay,  $2,061.20.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1880,  the 
])ay  was  $">,575;  the  fines  and  deductions,  $376.83;  total  payment, 
$5,198.17.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1881,  the  ))ay  was  the  same;  the 
tines  and  deductions,  $274.62  ;  total  pay,  $5,.'>00..38.  For  the  second 
quarter  of  1881,  the  pay  was  the  same,  and  there  were  no  fines  and  de- 
ductions. For  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  the  pay  was  the  same  ;  and 
the  tines  and  deductions,  .$15.27  ;  total  pay,  $.3^"i9.73.  For  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1881,  the  pay  -^/'^Kfts' IUliM|Qr6ao|@.,re  were  no  fines  and 
deductions.    There  was'^  a  payment  of  $1,844.56  to  M.  0.  Rerdell,  with 
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a  note  stating  that  it  is  the  amount  of  deduction  chargeable  in  the  first 
quarter  1870,  before  E^rdell  was  subcontractor,  charged  to  Dorsey  on 
other  routes. 

The  Court.  That  is  since. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Several  of  these  matters  be  has  read  have  occurred 
since. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Undoubtedly.  I  am  merely  giving  an  account  of  the 
payments.  Of  course,  the  payments  down  to  the  finding  of  the  indict- 
ment are  proper.  The  total  pay  was  8S.'J,47J:.26  ;  the  fines  and  deduc- 
tions, $34,191.80,  leaving  an  aggregate  payment  of  650,3.").~>.92. 

The  table  in  full  is  as  follows : 


/Statement  and 


recapitidatioit  of  pauments  made  to   Dorsei/,  Miner  <S'  Peck,  their  subcon- 
tractors and  assignees,  on  nineteen  routes  below  described. 


Eon  tea. 

Termiuj. 

1 

-!    state. 

i 

Pay  accrued. 

Fines  and  de- 
ductions, &c. 

Remissions, 

&c. 

i  Total  pay- 

From — 

To- 

1     ments. 

40104  

Mineral 
Park. 

Pioc)ie 

.    Arizona 
1      Ter. 

Jc3,  474  26 

$34,191  80 

.    $56,  355  92 
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I  now  offer  the  record  of  productiveness  on  route  40104  from  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche.  Tlie  gross  revenue  of  tlie  ])Ost-o£lice  at  Mineral  Park 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  I'iSl,   was  8493.71 ;    the  net  revenue, 


For  Saiut  Thomas  for  tlie  same  period,  the  gross  revenne  was 
,  the  net  revenue,  §1(;.1G.     For  Saint  Joseph  the  gross  revenue 


$l!13.2li. 
$247.33  _ 

for  the  same  period  was  125.06;  the  net  revenne,  $10.72.     The  gross 
revenne  of   Pioche,   also  supplied   by  routes  41112,  45124,  45128,  acd 
4513S  for  the  same  period,  was  >?!2,03L23;  the  net  revenue,  $423.73. 
The  table  complete  is  as  follows : 


Form  of  certificate. 

Okfice  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  PoST-OrFfCE  DEPARTMENT. 

I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasnrj  for  the  Posr-Office  Depattrnent,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  correct  statement  from  the  records  of  this  ofBce, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  revenups  of  the  post  offices  located  on  route  No.  40104, 
Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Nei?ada,  from  July  1,  1678,  to  June  :10,  l-iil. 

In  testimony  T\'hereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  natjie,  and  caused  to  be  afSxed  my 
seal  of  ofBce,  at  the  city  of  Washiogton,  this  12th  day  of  Juue,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  tight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

[SEAL.]  '  J.  H.  ELA, 

A  udilor. 


Name  of  office. 


Mineral  Park,  Arizona  ;    also  supplied  by  I  3  qr., 
routes  40103,  ■10105,  and  40140.  !  4     " 

1    " 


iaiot  Thomas,  J!f eTada ;  also  routes  41143 
and  4515*^. 


Digitized 


1878. 
1879! 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1     " 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1     " 


3  qr., 

4  ■' 
1  " 
a    " 


3  qr., 

4  ■• 

1  " 

2  " 


1879.. 

S46  n 

"  . 

106 

til 

18E0.. 

134 

11 

"  .. 

154  76 

441 

68 

18-0.. 

8SI 

90 

" 

119 

44 

1881.. 

191 

49 

"  ■■ 

162 

88 

493 

71 

1878  - 

40 

:!l 

"  ,. 

17 

9li 

1879.. 

23 

IS 

"  ■■ 

18 

BU 

1  Excess  credits 


.  S37  7S 
.    57  31 


Less   credits. 
Total  net 


95  (1* 

$39  00 
50  28 
66  49 

15  46 

155  77 
15  46 

140  31 





52  1-0 
55  63 

53  69 
81  05 

213  2-2 

1-2  83 
2  .39 

23  71 


I        23  13     2:1  71 

Less  net 1  a3  -U 


E.xcess  credits 


1879.. 

leeoi; 


4  00 

21  71 

32  08 


1  06. 


58  39 

by  Microsoft® 


Less  net 

Excess  credit.^ 


10  13: 

3  -le. 
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Name  of  oftice. 


Saint  Joseph,  Nevada. 


Pioche,   Nevada;  also  snpplied  by  routes 
41112,  45124,  45128,  and  45139. 


3  qi-., 

4  ■■ 
1   ' 


18M. 


S35  71 
34  65 

111  -^3 
65  13 


3  qr.,  1S78. 

4  •■   '■  . 

1  "  1?79. 

2  " 


247 

32 

5 
10 
21 

04 
U 

0? 
94 

37 

77 

Less  net 

Excess  credits 


¥16  16 


*)2  2» 
21  31 


3  qr., 

4  •' 
1  " 


1879.. 
188o!! 


3  qr.,  1880. 

4  ■' 

1  "   1881. 

2  " 


5  19 

3  49 

7  04 

97 

16  69 


64 
3  2.) 
8  17 
18  37 


30  41 


94  24 
16  16 


9 

70 

9 

34 

3 

31 

2 

71 

25 

06 

qr. 


3  qr., 

4  '• 
1  " 
3  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1  " 


1878. 
1879! 


1879. 

ISBO'. 


18S0. 
1881.' 


573 

82 

747 

(■2 

643 

HO 

565 

54 

Ji,  530 

98 

557 

86 

584 

97 

556 

36 

561 

76 

2,360 

115 

7  93 
93 


93: 
93 


H 

43 

7 

53 
05 
71 

16 

72 

133 

82 

297 

82 

193 

80 

115 

54 

730  98 

lO.-) 

36 

134 

97 

100 

HB 

108 

51 

449 

70 

516  37 
557  07 
442  73 
515  06 


2,  031  33 


116 

37 

155 

32 

40 

9^ 

111 

06 

423 

73 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  87  P.] 

That  is  all  that  is  now  at  hand  upou  that  route.  Tlie  warrants  ara 
not  here ;  I  have  sent  for  them. 

There  was  not  read  yesterday,  but  I  believe  it  is  printed  in  the  ste- 
nographer's report,  the  record  of  producti\'eiie.s,s  of  route  3.5051,  from 
Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh.     I  will  read  it  now. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  office  at  Bismarck,  also  supplied  by  rail- 
road, and  on  routes  35041,  35049,  35050,  35052,  and  35140  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  $5,9(37.09  ;  the  net  revenue,  $2,573.39. 

For  the  post-office  at  Waruton,  established  August  7,  1878,  aud  dis- 
continued October  19, 1880,  there  is  no  account,  nor  is  therefor  Oomba. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  office  at  Miles  Citv,  embraced  on  this  route 

Digitized  by  IVIicrosoft® 
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November  15,  1878,  and  also  on  route  35053,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1881,  was  $2,118.17;  the  net  revenue,  .11,144.32.  The  gross 
revenue  for  the  offtce  at  Fort  Keogh,  formerly  Tongue  River,  dropped 
from  this  route  May  17,  1880,  was  for  the  same  period  $1,090.99;  the 
net  revenue,  $270.22. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  G9  O.] 
That  is  all  that  now  occurs  to  me  upon  that  route.     On  looking  over 
the  papers  I  may  desire  to  put  on  some  others.     I  will  now  jiass  to  route 
44160,  from  Oauyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott.    There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  map  of  this  route.     I  will  call  Mr.  Coon. 

Byron  C.  Coon  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  the  paper  I  now  hand 
you  and  see  if  you  recognize  the  handwriting. — Answer.  It  was  in- 
dorsed by  William  H.  Turner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  Will  you  please  to  make  a  number  on 
each  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  stamp  inside  ? — A.  The  official  stamp  of  the  Post- 
OflBce  Department. 

[The  witness  then  numbered  the  paper  last  read  1  and  placed  upon 
each  paper  subsequently  identified  the  number  given  after  his  answer 
in  each  case.], 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  August 
8,  187'J  ?— A.  By  William  H.  Turner.     [2.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  letter  indorsed  August 
12,  1878  ?— A.  My  own  indorsement.     [3.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  letter  indorsed  xvovem- 
ber  19,  1879  ?— A.  Indorsed  by  William  H.  Turner.     [4.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  letter  indorsed  1878, 
November  22  ? — A.  My  own  indorsement.     [5.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  telegram  indorsed  1878, 
December  16? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement.     [6.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  De- 
cember 23,  1878? — A.  The  red  ink  and  the  body  of  the  order  are  in 
the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Turner.  It  is  signed  by  General 
Brady.     [7.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Inside  of  that  jacket  another  jacket 
without  date  ? — A.  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Turner. 
[8. 1 

Q.  [Submitting  another  ](aper.]  T  show  you  a  petition  in  that  jacket 
indorsed  1878,  December  19  ? — A.  The  red  ink  is  my  indorsement.     [9.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  paper  indorsed  1878, 
December  19  ? — A.  My  indorsement.     [10. J 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pa  per.]  In  that  jacket  another  paper  indorsed 
1878,  December  19  ? — A.  My  indorsement.     [11.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  pa])er  indorsed 
1878,  December  10  ? — A.  ]My  indorsement.     [12.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  petition  indorsed 
1878,  December  19  f— A.  My  indorsement.     [13.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  paper  indorsed  De- 
cember 23,  1S7S  ?— A.  WiUiani  11.  Turner's' indorsement.     [14.] 

().  [Submitting  another  pa])er.]  In  that  jacket  a  paper  indorsed  De- 
cember 23,  1S78  ?-A.  NfdMm  ^  iiryrti^»®"^loi'seuient.     [in.] 

Q.  [Submitting  anotTifl-  paper.-^  In  the  same. lacket  some  figuring  ?— 
A.  Those  are  AMlliam  H.  Turner's  figures.      fKi.l 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  now  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed 
December  28,  1878 "? — A.  Indorsed  by  William  H.  Turner  and  signed 
by  General  Brady.     [17.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  In  that  jacket  is  a  subcontract  with  no  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  in  pencil 
January  4,  1879  ? — A.  Indorsed  by  William  H.  Turner,     [is.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  1S79, 
January  29? — A.  My  own  indorsement.     [19.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  indorsed  July  6, 
1880? — A.  By  William  H.  Turner,  all  except  the  signature,  and  tbat  is 
General  Brady's.     [20.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  that  jacket  a  petition  indorsed 
1879,  May  7  ?— A.  That  is  my  own  indorsement.     [21.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  i^etition  indorsed 
1879,  June  14? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement.     [22.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
1879,  June  14  I— A.  My  indorsement.     [23.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  an  unindorsed 
paper.     Do  you  recognize  it? — A.  No,  sir.     [No  number.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
1879,  May  22?— A.  That  is  my  indorsement.     [24.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
1879,  June  14? — A.  My  indorsement.     [25.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
1879,  May  22  ?— A.  My  indorsement.     [26.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  with  no 
indorsement  ?— A.  I  do  not  recognize  it.     [No  number.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
December  30,  1879  ?— A.  Indorsed  by  William  H.  Turner.     [27.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  indorsed 
December  13,  1879?— A.  My  indorsement.     [28.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  witli  no 
date,  all  in  black  ink  ? — A.  I  cannot  identify  that.     [No  number.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  now  show  you  a  paper  indorsed 
7, 19,  '81? — A.  George  M.  Sweeney's  indorsement.     [29.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  indorsed  7,  29, 
'81  ? — A.  George  M.  Sweeney's  indorsement.     [30.] 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  these  papers  as  having  been  indorsed  by  you  in 
the  course  of  business  ? — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  ? — A.  They  relate  to  route  44160, 
Oregon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  papers  have  been  ? — A.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Woodward  has  had  them  for  some  time ;  I  could  not  say  when  he  got 
them,  though. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Upon  this  paper  that  you  marked  20,  I  see 
there  is  something  in  blue  pencil  ? — A.  That  is  General  Brady's  writing. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 

OEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Do  these  papers  belong  to  your  section  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General's  ofiflce  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  now. 
Q.  In  whose  section  do  1^fSfip3}PRS 'hn?AiJ^(^°^^  ^-  f^lcotfs. 
Q.  Where  is  he ?— A.  ^WUM^M^^EHiepavtmeDt. 

No.  14336 100 
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Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  these  indorsements  on  them  '? — A.  I 
wa.s,  at  the  time  these  indorsements  were  made,  route-book  clerk  for 
that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  all  the  papers  that  belong  to  that 
route,  or  n  ot  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  There  might  be  a  good  many  more  for  anything  that  you  Icuow  ? — 
A.  There  might  be  more ;  yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  out  of  the  department  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time ;  and,  if  so,  how  long? — A.  I  could  not 
saj-  how  long. 

Q.  Where  have  they  been? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  been  with  Mr. 
Woodward.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  papers  from  the  flies 
for  some  time — for  over  a  year  past. 

P.  H.  Woodward  recalled. 
By  JMr.  Bliss: 

Question.  [Submitting  a  number  of  papers.]  Look  at  these  papers. 
Have  you  ever  had  them  in  your  possession  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  I  got  them  from  the  con- 
tract office  some  time  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1881. 

Q.  You  have  testified  before  with  reference  to  other  papers  you  have 
received,  and  your  mode  of  keeping  them  ;  is  that  true  as  to  these? — 
A.  It  is  ;  yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mv.  Wilson  : 

Q,.  Did  you  not  get  these  papers  from  Mr.  Turner  while  he  was  yet 
in  the  department? — A.  1  might  have  gotten  them  from  him  ;  yes,  sir. 
I  doiTl  remember.  I  simply  got  them  from  the  contract  office.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  papers,  and  I  did  not  keep  memoranda  of  the  men  I 
got  them  from. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  keep  memoranda  of  the  papers  you  got  either, 
did  you? — A.  We  kept  memoranda  of  a  good  many  of  them. 

(j).  Have  you  got  any  list  of  the  papers  you  received  on  this  route? 
— A.  1  do  not  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  remember  whether  Mr.  Turner  did  not  hand  you 
these  papers  himself? — A.  He  might  have  done  so ;  I  could  not  say 
about  that. 

Q.  Along  about  the  1st  of  June,  18S1?— A.  I  commenced  working 
on  tlu'iu  in  September,  1881.  I  do  not  remember  any  exceptional  reason 
why  I  should  have  got  these  papers  at  that  time,  though  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  getting  papers  from  Mr.  Turner  ? — A.  I 
think  I  do  ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all. 

[The  witness  then  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  Call  George  E.  Spencer. 

George  E.  Spencer  was  called. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  would  like  an  entry  made  of  the  fact  that  the  witness 
was  called,  and  that  he  does  not  appear. 
The  OotJRT.  Has  he  been  summoned  f 
Mr.  Bliss.  He  has  been  summoned;  yes,  sir. 
The  OoiTRT.  Is  he  in  the  city  ? 

.,,f 'm^l^'fn  ;.Ji^,rfi#feel!f^l  pitfsS^®^  If  ^^  does  not  appear  I 
am  ;:omg  to  prepare  tIKfjapers  it  tiie  proper  form,  and  ask  your  honor 
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for  attachment  against  Mm.  I  am  informed  that  after  being  here  for 
some  time  he  has  left  the  citj^  and  gone  West. 

[The  crier  having  again  called  George  E.  Spencer,  reported  that  he 
did  not  answer.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  desire  the  entry  made  that  he  does  not  answer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  this  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermott,  I  offer 
the  contract,  dated  March  15,  1878,  between  John  M.  Peck  and  the 
United  States,  to  carry  the  mail  from  Canyon  City,  by  Camp  Harney 
and  Alvord,  to  Camp  McDermott  and  back  once  a  week,  at  $2,888  per 
annum.  It  is  signed  by  ^Ir.  Peck  on  the  11th  of  May,  1878,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  that  day  at  Colfax,  New  Mexico.  The  schedule  is  to 
leave  Canyon  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Camp  McDermott 
Saturday  by  6  p.  m.  Leave  Camp  McDermott  Monday  at  8  a.  m.,  ar- 
rive at  Canyon  City  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1  Q.] 

The  CoTJBT.  What  is  the  length  of  the  route  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  miles.  I  now  offer  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Po8t-Office,  Canyon  City,  Grant  Co.,  Oregon,  July  4th,  1878. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Sir  :  1  have  to  inform  you  that  the  contractor  on  route  No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City 
to  Camp  McDermott  has  failed  to  appear  in  person  or  by  his  agent  for  the  XJ.  S.  mail. 
I  have  made  diligent  inquiries,  but  cannot  ascertain  the  reason  of  his  nou-appeai-ance. 
It  is  useless  to  employ  temporary  service  at  present,  as  the  route  is  impassable  on 
account  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  and  open  only  as  far  as  Camp  Harney. 
Very  respectfally, 

E.  HALL, 
Postmaster. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  2  Q.] 

U.  S.  Post-Officb  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Asst.  Postmaster-Gbnekal, 

Ifashington,  July  18,  1878. 
Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General  you  are  desired  to  give  answer  to  the 
underwritten   inquiry  by  writing  it  opposite  thereto  or  on  the  next  page,  and  return 
this  sheet  containing  such  answer,  signed  and  dated  without  delay. 
Respectfully, 
[Stamped  sig.]  THOMAS  J.   BRADY, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General. 

To  P.  M.,  Camp  McDermott,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada. 

Inquiry  of  Second -Assistant  P.  M.  G. 

Has  the  contractor  on  route  No,  44160  oonimenoed  service  in  person  or  by  agent  ?   If 
not,  what  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  service  ?    Report  at  once. 
Answer  of  postmaster  at  Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  dated  July  29,  1878. 
No  contractor  on  route  No.  44160  has  entered  upon  the  service  nor  reported  either  in 
person  or  by  agent. 

No  arrangements  at  all  have  as  yet  been  made  for  the  performance  of  the  service.    A 
full  report  has  been  made  to  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General  and  Superintendent  Rail- 
way Mail  Service  in  San  Francisco  three  days  ago. 
Very  respectfully, 

FRED.  P.  BROUGHAM,  P.  M. 
By  CHARLES  BOWLING,  Assistant  P.  M. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  3  Q.] 

Post-Offiob,  Canyon  City,  Grant  County,  Oregon, 

To  Hon.  6.  A.  Steee,  Esq.,     ^'9'^'^^^^  ^V  MiCrOSOft® 
Special  Agent  P.  0.  D.,  Portland,  Oregon . ■ 
Sin  :  I  1  ave  to  inform  you  thattho  contractor,  John  M.  Peck,  on  mail  route  No. 
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44160,  from  (laDyonCity  to  Camp  McDermott,  has  failed  in  person,  or  by  his  agent,  to 
carry  the  mail  over  said  ronte. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  HALL,  -P.  jlf. 
W.  HALL,  Assiatant. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  4  Q.] 

Post-Office  Department,  Office  Special  Agent, 

Portland,  Or.,  Xovember  7,  1878. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  David  B.  Parker,  chief  special  agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Letter  from  E.  Hall,  P.  M.,  at  Canyon  City,  October  24,  1878,  with  information  that 
the  contractor  John  M.  Peck,  on  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  has 
failed  to  put  on  service. 

The  people  of  Camp  Harney  and  elsewhere  on  this  route,  I  understand,  feel  very 
much  aggrieved. 

G.  A.  STEEL, 
Special  Agent  P.  0.  D. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  5  Q.] 

Post- Office  CAijYON  City,  Grant  County,  Oregon. 

[No  date.] 
To  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General  : 

By  request  of  the  agent  of  contractor  on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  Mc- 
Dermott, I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  service  has  been  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  and  also  that  they  will  take  the  mail  over  the  part  of  route  extending 
from  this  place  to  Camp  Harney,  and  not  farther;  distance,  75  miles. 
The  first  mail  left  here  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1878. 
Yours,  most  obediently, 

EDWIN  HALL,  P.  M. 
By  W.  HALL,  Assista;nt. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  6  Q.] 

Telegram  dated  Oamp  McDermott,  December  14:,  1878  : 

To  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  J/.,  W.,  D.  C: 
No  contractor  reported  yet.    There  is  no  reason  why  service  could  not  commence. 

CHARLES  BOWLING, 

Assistant  P.  M. 

Indorsed :  Received  1878,  December  16. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  Q.] 
Jacket  as  follows : 

Date,  December  23,  1878. 

State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44160. 

Termini  of  route,  Canyon  City  and  Camp  McDermott. 

Length  of  route,  243  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  John  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  $2,888  per  annum. 

See  memorandum  inclosed. 

From  January  16,  1879,  increase  service  two  trips  per  week,  and  reduce  running  time 
from  130  hours  to  96  hours,  and  allow  contractor  |l8,012  iier  annum  additional  pay- 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  his  written  agreement. 

BRADY. 

Order  number  11 269. 
Date,  December  23,  1878. 

[Tlie  paper  last  read  Mas  marked  by  the  clerk  8  Q.] 

In  that,  another  jacket  as  follows  : 

Date, .     State,  Ore^'fi'^'Zecf  by  MicrOSOft® 

No.  of  roufe,  44160. 
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Termini  of  route,  Canyon  City  and  Camp  McDermott. 

Length  of  route,  243  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  Jolin  M.  Peels. 

Pay,  $2,888  per  annum. 

Petitions  numerously  signed  by  citizens  living  on  and  receiving  their  mail  from  this 
route  are  presented  and  recommended  by  Hon.  John  H.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  S.,  asking  for 
six  additional  weekly  trips,  and  expedition  of  schedule  from  130  hours  to  96  hours. 

Military  officers  stationed  at  Camp  Harney  petition  for  improved  mail  facilities. 
There  are  two  intermediate  offices  on  this  route.     Revenue  as  follows,  viz  : 

Camp  Harney,  |210  per  annum. 

Alvord,  l|3  per  annum. 

This  route  connects  two  important  military  posts,  viz,  Camp  Harney  and  Camp  Mc- 
Dermott, Nevada,  and  is  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between  Winnemuoca, 
a  point  on  the  Central  Pacifio  E.  E.,  and  Canyon  City. 

Six  additional  trips  would  cost,  at  pro  rata,  $17,228  per  annum. 

No  report  of  commencement  of  service  from  P.  M.  at  Camp  McDermott,  Nevada. 

Contractor  submits  sworn  statement  in  regard  to  increased  number  of  men  and 
horses  required  to  reduce  running  time  from  132  to  96  hours.  Also  proposition.  Two 
additional  weekly  trips,  $5,776  per  annum.  Prop'd  ex.  and  add.  $18,612  per  annum. 
Pro  rata,  $19,771.69  per  annum. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  9  Q.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  evidently  the  memorandum  inclosed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  presume  it  is.    I  read  it  on  that  account.    The  oath  has 

already  been  marked  51  A.     1  will  read  it  and  have  it  marked  again. 

It  was  marked  when  identified  by  the  notary. 

Chico  Spkings,  N.  M.,  Septemier  18,  1878. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General : 

The  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  No.  44160,  from 
Canyou  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  Oregon,  isfive("  eight"  stricken  out)  men  and  eight 
animals,  and  the  number  necessary  to  carry  the  malls  on  said  route  with  a  schedule  of 
96  hours  is  twelve  men  and  twenty-two  animals. 

JOHN  M.  peck, 
Territory  of  Mexico, 

County  of  Colfax,  ss  : 
Ou  this  18th  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Johu  M.  Peck,  and  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  that  the  above  statement  is  true,  as  he 
verily  believes. 
[seal.]  J.  S.  TAYLOE, 

Notary  Public. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  Q.] 

I  ask  your  honor  to  note  the  date  of  the  oath,  the  18th  of  September, 
in  connection  with  the  letters  and  telegram  which  I  read,  shovring  that 
on  the  16th  of  December  service  had  not  been  put  on  the  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing  and  reading :] 

Washington,  D.  C,  2Zrd  Decemier,  1878. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  AT.  General  ; 

Sir  :  I  hereby  ofter  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDer- 
mott, on  a  reduced  schedule  of  96  hours,  and  including  two  additional  trips  per  week, 
for  increased  compensation  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  per 
aun  um. 

Eespectfiilly, 

'■  ^'  JOHN  M.  PECK. 

M. 

[The  paper  last  read  w£^llift^gtej^yl:y57,T*,9^f^  11  Q-] 
I  ask  thejury  to  see  the  date  of  this  offer,  and  to  notice  the  date  ot  the 
telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  dciiartmoiit. 
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[The  papers  referred  to  were  submitted  to' the  jury,  and  by  them  ex- 
amined.] 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  want  it  understood  that  we  object  to  the  introduction 
of  the  oath,  because  it  is  not  proved,  and  reserve  an  exception. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  notary  who  took  it.  He  has 
been  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment  either. 

Mr.  Merkick.  [Facetiously.]  The  last  objection  is  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bliss.  In  this  jacket  indorsed  : 

Military  officers  stationed  at  Camp  Harney  petition  for  Improved  mail  facilities. 

Is  this  paper : 

Camp  Hakney,  Okegcin, 

July  15,  1878. 
To  Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
SiK  :  We  respectfully  request  your  polite  attention  to  the  following  fact,  viz  :  This 
post-office  and  this  military  post  and  the  surrounding  country  has  received  no  mail, 
excepting  two  or  three  letters  and  a  newspaper  or  two,  from  the  East,  the  South,  or 
the  West,  for  thirty-six  days,  and  the  mail  due  here  weekly  is  a  very  large  one.  Mail 
matter  on  military  or  governmental,  as  well  as  private  business  from  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  San  Francisco,  from  Army  headquarters,  and  military  division  headquar- 
ters, fails  entirely  to  reach  us.  It  is  left  some  place  on  the  route,  believed  to  be  left 
either  at  Kelton  or  Wiunemucca  or  McDermott,  as  well  as  we  can  ascertain.  The 
routes  and  roads  are  open  ;  passengers  and  mail  are,  as  we  are  informed  and  believe, 
carried  to  the  East,  South,  and  West,  and  passengers /»-oni  those  points  to  here,  hut  not 
the  mail.  For  more  than  five  weeks  this  state  of  things  has  continued.  It  is  true  that 
this  post-office  is  on  a  route  for  which  no  contract  at  present  exists,  so  we  are  told, 
but  reliable  meu  are  ready  to  contract  to  carry  over  the  route  heretofore  used  from 
Winnemucca  and  McDermott  through  here  to  Canyon.  What  is  immediately  available 
for  the  present  purpose  is  the  military  express  that  we  have  between  here  andCanyoa 
City,  Grant  County,  Oregon.  Between  Canyon  and  Boise,  and  thence  to  Kelton  and  to 
Winnemucca  on  the  railroad  there  are  established  routes,  but  our  mail  does  not  reach 
even  Canyon  City  by  the  Boise  or  any  other  route. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  please  present  these  facts  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  ascertain  if  our  large  and  important  mails  cannot  be  made  to 
reach  us,  or  at  least  reach  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  whence  we  can  get  them. 
We  remain,  very  respectfully,  vours, 

J.  STEWAET, 
Major  Fourth  Arl'y,  Com'd'g  Post. 
M.  A.  COGHEN, 

Capt.  2nd  Inf't'y. 
JOHN  H.  BARTHOLF,  ' 

Capt.,  Asst.  Surgeon,  V.  S.  A. 
WILLIAM  F.  STEWART, 

1st.  Lieut.  4th  Art'y, 
J.  G.  GALBRAITH, 

2nd.  Lieut.  Isf.  Caralrij. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  V2  Q.] 
The  Court.  We  will  take  our  recess  now. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  thirty-five  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took 
its  usual  recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 


Mr.  Bliss.  For  the  purpose  of  allowing  Mv.  Wheeler  to  return  to  his 
duties  which  are  V^^^'^s^fjl^tk^d^hpYi^ihf'BhdM^  ^^'®  ^^''^^'-^  "°^- 
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Hbney  W.  Wheeler  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Eeferring  to  a  package  of  papers  produced  by  the  wit- 
ness.] These  are  the  warrants  upon  the  route  from  Mineral  Park  to 
Pioche,  are  they "? — Answer.  They  are,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  all  that  you  find  of  record  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  will  not  stop  to  read  them  now.  I  «iU  let  the  clerk 
keep  them  for  the  present. 

[The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Reading :] 

Canyon  City,  Scptemher  -'l,  1878. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  S.  : 

Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  this  part  of  Eastern  Oregon  are  very  anxious  to  have  a 
flaily  mail  from  Camp  McDermott  by  this  place  to  The  Dalles.  This  loiitc  is  our  only 
mode  of  eommunication  with  the  outside  world,  and  a  line  from  The  D.illes  to  Camp 
McDeruiuU,  connecting  with  the  daily  mail  from  Winnemucca  to  Boise  Citv,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  shorter  than  any  other  mail  route  counecling  with  the  rail- 
road. This  lire  is  also  very  important  from  the  fact  that  it  runs  by  way  of  Camp 
Harney,  the  principal  ujilitary  post  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  late  Indian  trouble  has 
proved  to  us  that  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon  we  need  more 
and  faster  mail  service  than  we  now  have. 

We  therefore  request  that  you  present  the  matter  to  the  Post-Offloe  Department, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  for  us  the  mail  service  requested. 
Very  respeotfullv, 

PHIL.  METSCHAN. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  Q.] 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  November  l(j,  1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady', 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General : 
Sir:  Herewith  enclosed  please  find  a  communication  signed  by  all  the  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Harney,  Oregon,  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  estaMishment 
of  mail  service  between  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  via  Camp  Harney  to  Camp  MilJerraott, 
also  a  communication  from  Hon.  Phil.  Metschan,  a  leading  citizen  of  Canyon  City  on 
the  same  subject. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  service  be  establisbed,  as  prayed  for,  at  the  earliest  jios- 
sible  moment,  as  I  know  it  to  be  imperatively  required.     I  hope  thi-s  may  receive 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 
Please  advise  me. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  14  Q.] 
Inclosed  in  the  same  jacket  a  petition. 

Canyon  City,  Oregon, 

September  23,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 
Postmaster-  General  : 
We,  the  undersigned,  petitionei-s  of  this  place  and  of  Eastern  Oregon,  do  most  respect- 
fully iLsk  that  there  may  be  quicker  time  and  oftener  mail  service  on  route  44160, from 
Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  in  Oregon.     It  runs  through  the   Indian   country;  also  by  the  main  military 
posts  of  Oregon,  and  would  be  of  great  importance  in  times  of  Indian  trouble  to  have 
grt  ater  and  oftener  .service  than  we  now  have    We  therefore  ask  for  a  daily  mail,  and 
the  time  expedited  to  96  (ninety-six)  hours,  believing  that  it  would  not  only  be  of 
great   benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
Government.     We  therefore  most  earnestly  ask  that  the  above  petition  may  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

Signed  by  E.  Hall,  postmaster;  the  Indian  agent,  the  comity  judge, 
and  three  sheets  of  petitioners  signed  in  double  coluuiiis.  It  is  in- 
dorsed : 

I  again  most  earnestly  urgetBat  cms  service  Tse  increased  to  a  daily  mail,  and  the 
schedule  shoitened  as  proposed.     There  is  a  continual  appeal  coming  to  me  for  this  in- 
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orense.    The  interests  of  tbe  people  to  be  benefited  demand  it.     I  therefore  earnestly 
rercmmoud  the  prayer  to  be  granted. 
December,  1^78. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

It  was  filed  on  the  19th  of  December,  1878.  The  petition  is  dated 
September  23,  1878. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  tbe  clerk  15  Q.] 

I  ask  the  jury  to  look  at  it,  and  to  look  particularly  at  the  "  ninety-six" 
in  figures  and  letters. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  15  Q,  and  submitted  to 
the  jury  for  examination.] 

Camp  Harney,  Ohegon,  Sejitember  23,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  Postmastbe-General  : 

Sir  :  "We,  the  officers,  citizens,  and  soldiers,  do  most  respectfully  petition  and  pray 
that  the  mail  service  on  route  No.  44160,  State  of  Oregon,  from  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  to 
Camp  MoDermott,  State  of  Nevada,  be  increased  to  daily,  and  the  running  time  be  ex- 
pedited to  ninety-six  (96)  hours,  between  Camp  McDermott  and  Canyon  City.  This  is 
a  Tf  ry  important  route  to  the  military  of  this  post,  and  also  to  the  citizens  of  this  part 
of  Oregon,  connecting,  as  it  does,  with  a  daily  line  of  mail  from  Winnemucca  to  Camp 
McUermott,  and  in  case  of  another  Indian  war  would  be  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  mili- 
tary and  citizens.  This  is  also  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  the  E.  R.  to 
The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  the  citizens  of  Northern  Oregon.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary 
for  oftener  and  quicker  service  than  we  now  have. 

Signed  by  about  four  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  column. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  16  Q.] 
In  the  same  jacket  a  paper  of  figuring  which  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  use  in  reading.    I  want  to  have  it  considered  as  in. 
j\Ir.  Wilson.  The  stenographer  will  put  it  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  not  read  it.     [To  the  stenographer.]     It  may  be  put 
in  the  record. 

[The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  clerk  17  Q.]  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

•  Post- Office  Depaetiibnt, 

Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmastbk-6en., 

JVashington,  D.  C,  December  23,  1878. 
Wm.  H.  T. 
Sir:    5  12 
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The  next  is  a  jacket,  as  follows  : 

Pat.-,  July  16, 1H7H.      State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44160.      Termini  of  route,  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermott. 

Length  of  route, '243  miles.     No.  of  trips  per  week,  three  (3). 

Contractor,  Jehu  VV.  Dorsey.     Pay, $21,500  per  annum. 

.Subcontractor,  H.  M.  Vaile.     Pay,  $'21, .500  per  annnra. 

H'  n.  L.  F.  Grover,  U.  S.  S.,  Hon.  j.  H.  Slater,  U.  S.  S.,  and  Hon.  John  Whiteaker,  M.  C., 
pri'setit  petitions  very  numeron.sly  signed  by  citizens  receiving  mail  from  this  route, 
asking  for  daily  service,  and  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  tlie  petitioners  be  granted. 

Thi.-i  route  aftords  the  most  direct  line  of  commnnioatioo  l)etween  Central  Oregon 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  passing  through  a  mineral  and  agricultural  country. 
A  military  post  is  located  at  Camp  Harney,  an  intermediate  office.  See  petitions  in- 
closed. 

Three  additional  trips  at  pro  rata,  $21,500       per  annum. 

Fuir  "  "       "         "  |28,6G(i.66  " 

From  August  1, 1880,  increase  service  four  trips  per  week,  and  allow  contractor  and 
subcontractor  .|28,666.U6  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

BEADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was -marked  by  the  clerk  18  Q.] 
Inclosed  in  that  jacket  is  a  petition,  which  is  the  same  petition  which 
was  marked  by  the  clerk  as  having  been  identified  by  Mr.  Nephi  John- 
son and  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson  as  containing  on  two  or  three  of  the  sheets 
the  names  of  persons  residing  iu  Southern  Utah.  Indorsed  as  filed  May 
7, 1.S79. 

Hon.  D  M.  Key, 

Postviaater-General  : 
"We,  1  he  subscribers,  would  respectfully  represent  that  the  mail  route  between  Canyon 
City  and  Camp  McDermott  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Oregon  ;  that  it  is  by  several  hundred  miles  the  nearest  outlet  to  the  railroad  for  the 
peo|ilc  of  a  very  large  section  comprising  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  We 
therefore  very  earnestly  request  and  petition  that  the  service  on  that  route,  No.  44160, 
may  lie  made  daily  service  and  that  the  change  may  be  made  to  take  effect  very  soon. 
A  rednction  of  the  schedule  time  to  60  hours  during  the  summer  months  would  also  he 
Yery  desirable,  but  not  so  absolutely  essential  as  daily  service.  ^ 

It  is  signed  by  five  sheets  of  petitioners,  three  sheets  of  them,  I 
think,  being  sworn  to  as  being  Utah  people.  On  the  back  is  an  in- 
doiseiuent  as  follows : 

Having  examined  the  foregoing  petition  and  list  of  names  I  find  it  correct  in  the 
statements,  except  that  it  affects  the  middle  and  southeastern  section  of  thij  State  ; 
the  north  and  nonheastern  section  being  supplied  from  Kelton  by  way  of  Boise  City 
to  The  Dalles.  The  section,  however,  supplied  by  route  44160  is  not  less  important  to 
the  section  through  which  it  pa.sses  than  the  Kelton  route  was  to  the  section  through 
which  it  passes  only  a  few  years  since.  Therefore,  I  recommend  the  granting  of  the 
praver  of  this  petition. 

J.  H.  SLATER. 
I  concur  in  the  foregoing. 

L.  F.  GROVER. 
I  ciinonr  in  the  above  request. 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 

[Tlie  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  19  Q.] 

I  ask  the  jury  to  look  at  the  new  handwriting. 

[The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  jury  and  examined  by  them.] 

In  tlie  same  jacket  is  another  petition.  This  is  the  same  petition 
wliich  was  proved  before,  Mr.  Hall,  the  postmaster,  swearing  that  the 
signature  to  it  was  not  his. 

Hon.  D.  Jl.  Key, 

Postmaster-General: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  residents  of  Canyon  City 

and  vicinity,  respectfully  represent  that  postal  route  No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to 

Camp  McDermott,  is  a  most  important  mail  line  to  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  the 

same  being  a  direct  communica^/«;^'2^(JI%»iy^/l(5f;^^ji)/|(@ie  hundreds  of  miles  from 
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navigatiou  ou  tbe  Columbia  Eivtr  iind  the  Atlautio  States,  reaebing  the  railroad  at 
Winneimicea.  That  the  present  scrvic-e  is  iuadequate  to  supply  properly  the  rapidly 
increasiiifr  business  dprnatids  of  this  portion  nf  the  State  of  Oregon  east,  of  Cascade 
Eange.  We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  a.sk  that  the  mail  facilities  on  said  route 
44160  be  increased  to  a  daily  bervice. 

Signed  by  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  signers  in  double  colnnuis. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  L'O  Q,  and  submitted  to 
the  jnry  for  examination.] 

Hon.  Thomas  ,J.  Brainy, 

Si'tnnd  Anniatant  I'.  M.  Ireiieml  : 
"We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  EHStern  Oregon,  respectfully  petition  for  daily  serv- 
ice on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott 

Mr.  Wilson,  [luteposing.]  Do  not  read  while  you  are  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  jury  with  "the  examination  of  the  other  paper. 

Mr.  Blis«.  I  ain  trying  to  get  along  as  fast  as  I  can.  As  it  is  my 
evidence,  I  suppose  any  injuries  that  come  will  come  to  me. 

The  Court.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Continuing  to  read  :] 

This  route  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  shortest  line  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  furthermore  of  very  great  importance  to  the  military 
stationed  in  Eastern  Oregon.  It -would  greatly  assist  by  speedy  and  frecpient  com- 
munication in  preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  thereby  enconrage 
emigration  to  a  section  adapted  to  support  a  large  population.  We  earnestly  r  quest 
that  this  prayer  be  granted. 

Signed  by  a  page  and  half  of  petitioners. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  21  Q,  and  submitted 
to  the  jury  for  examination.] 

Hon.  D.  M.  Kfa-, 

Postmastei'- General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  near  vicinity  of  P.  O.  route  No,  441G0,  from 
Canyon  City,  Oregon,  to  Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  most  respectfully  represent  that 
said  route  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Oregon.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  the  nearest  route  to  the  railroad  for  all  Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  a  very  important 
Hue  for  the  military  forces  stationed  in  Eastern  Oregon  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  Indians.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  increase  of  the  service  on 
that  route  to  a  daily  service. 

Signed  by  about  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  22  Q.] 

Hon.  David  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General : 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  very  respectfully  petition  for 
increased  mail  facilities  on  the  principal  route  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Route 
No.  441ti0,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
the  shortest  outlet  from  a  very  large  section  of  country  to  the  railroad,  and  all  the 
outer  world.  The  region  through  which  it  passes  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
and  a  daily  mail  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  large  region  of  country,  assisting  in  its 
development  and  settlement. 

We  very  earnestly  urge  the  increase  of  the  service  ou  that  route  to  daily  service. 

Signed  by  about  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns.  In- 
dorsed : 

Hon.  John  Whiteaker  presents  petition  for  increase  of  service. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  23  Q.] 
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Paper  indorsed : 

December  30,  1879.     Hon.  J.  H.  slater  files  a  petition  for  daily  service. 

Hon.  David  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General : 
The  subscribers,  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon ,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent  that  the 
mail  route  from  CanyoQ  City  to  Camp  McDermott  is  the  most  direct  aud  convenieut 
outlet  for  a  large  section  of  country  which  is  rich  in  mines,  and  portions  of  which  are 
■well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  which  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population. 
We  therefore  earnestly  petition  for  daily  service  on  that  route. 

Signed  by  about  three  pages  of  petitioners,  and  also  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation : 

I  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  above  petition  be  granted. 

JOS.  H.  SLATKR. 

I  indorse  the  above  application. 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  24  Q.] 

Hod.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Ass't  P.  AT.  General : 
We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  respectfully  petition  for 
daily  service  on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  This  route  is 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  shortest  line  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  is  furthermore  of  very  great  importance  to  the  military  stationed  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  wauld  greatly  assist,  by  speedy  and  frequent  communication,  in 
preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  thereby  encourage  immigration  to 
a  section  adapted  to  support  a  large  population.  We  earnestly  request  that  this 
prayer  be  granted. 

DAVID  B.  TODD, 

A.  A.  Surg.,  U.  S.  A. 
A.  W.  CORLISS, 

Capt.  8th  Inf. 
JOHN  ALLEN. 

And  about  a  page  of  others. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  25  Q.] 

ToHon.D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  near  vicinity  of  P.  0.  route  No.  44160,  from 
Canyon  City,  Oregon,  to  Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  most  respectfully  represent  that 
said  route  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Oregon.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  the  nearest  route  to  the  railroad  for  all  Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  a  very  important 
line  for  all  the  military  forces  stationed  in  Eastern  Oregon  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  Indians.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  increase  of  the  service  on 
that  route  to  a  daily  service. 

Signed  by  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  petitions,  in  double  columns. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  26  Q.] 

Camp  McDermott,  Nbv.,  May  20,  1879. 

Mr. 

Lock  Tjox  714,  Washington,  T).  C. : 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  petitions  for  a  daily  service  on  route  No.  44160. 
My  end  of  the  route  being  thinly  settled,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  more  signers. 

I  scut  one  to  Canyon  City,  but  as  you  had  sent  one   beforehand  it  was  returned.     I 
also  sent  one  to  Winnemucca,  where  all  the  business  and  influential  men  signed  it. 
Hoping  this  will  secure  the  result  desired,  I  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

'       ^  •         JAMES  F.  BROWN, 

Per  J.  S.  C.  BROWN. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  27  Q.] 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bkady, 

/Second  Ass't  P.  M.  General : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  respectfully  petition  for  daily  serv- 
ioe  on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  MoDermott. 

This  route  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  shortest  line  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  furthermore  of  very  great  importance  to  the  military 
stations  in  Eastern  Oregon.  It  would  greatly  assist,  by  speedy  and  frequent  commu- 
nication, in  preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  thereby  encourage  emi- 
gration to  a  section  adapted  to  support  a  large  population.  We  earnestly  request  that 
the  prayer  be  granted. 

There  is  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  signers. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  28  Q.] 

The  CoxJET.  What  is  the  date  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  filed  in  Washington,  June  14, 1879.  Most  of  the 
other  petitions  in  that  jacket  were  filed  on  the  same  day.  The  petition 
marked  15  Q  was  filed  December  19, 1878.  The  paper  marked  16  Q  was 
filed  on  the  same  day.  The  petition  marked  23  Q  was  filed  on  the  same 
day.  The  petition  marked  24  Q  was  filed  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1879.  The  one  marked  22  Q  and  the  one  marked  26  Q  were  filed  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1879,  and  the  ones  marked  25  Q  and  27  Q  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1879,  and  also  28  Q. 

On  the  jacket  18  Q  is  indorsed  in  blue  pencil,  "  Make  this  daily. 
Brady." 

In  that  jacket  is  a  memorandum,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  not 
proved.  I  wiU  read  it  if  you  desire.  It  is  a  summing  up,  apparently, 
of  the  case. 

[The  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bliss  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.  J 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  Proceed  with  something  else. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  part  of  that  jacket,  and  if  it  is  to  go  in,  it  should  be 
in  the  same  connection.  I  do  not  care  to  read  it  unless  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
sires it  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  it  be  read. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Reading :] 

,  of  route,  44160. 

TeJmini  of  route,  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermott. 

Lengtbs()f  route,  243  miles. 

No.  of  tri^s  per  week,  one. 

Contractor/jvjil.  Peck. 

Pay,  $2,888  pe^-aiunum. 

Under  date  of  JuMsl3,  1878,  the  postmaster  at  Canyon  City  states  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  tie  contractor  on  this  route  will  fail  to  appear  for  the  mail  on 
July  1st,  the  oomniencemdiitof  the  contract  term,  and  asks  authority  to  employ  tem- 
porary service.  July  4th,  lo?S^he  again  writes  that  the  contractor  has  failed  to  appear 
for  the  mail  in  person  or  by  ageht,  and  upon  his  urgent  inquiry  has  failed  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  failure.  Also  that  it  iS^^iseless  to  employ  temporary  service,  as  the  route 
is  impassable  on  account  of  the  Indiafc~outbreak,  and  open  only  as  far  as  Camp  Harney. 
July  23,  postmaster  at  Camp  MoDermottHelegraphs  that  owing  to  Indian  trouble  no 
service  has  yet  commenced.  July  29,  1878/Tie  again  reports  that  contractor  has  not 
yet  reported,  and  that  no  arrangement  has  beeb^ade  for  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice. Also  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  thfet-^wing  to  active  Indian  hostilities 
the  route  is  very  unsafe,  and  that  repeated  applicatibus  to  the  military  authorities  for 
escorts  have  been  refused.  \,,^ 

September  27,  1878. — French  orders  suspension  of  pay.  l*^ember  12, 1878,  order  sus- 
pending pay  is  modified  so  as  to  take  effect  October  1st,  1878Nv 

Postmaster  at  Canyon  City  reports  service  in  operation  betweclK^at  place  and  Camp 
Harney,  distance  7.5,  and  that  the  first  mail  left  his  office  Novembeh^  1878. 

December  14,  1878. — P.  M.,  at  Camp  McDermott  telegraphs  that  the--<5ontractor  has 
not  yet  reported  for  the  mail,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  service  sIwbM  not  com- 
mence. ^\. 

November  16,  1878.— Senator  Mitch6ll,tran8mU8i.with  a  favorable  reoomm^dation, 
letter  signed  by  the  mihi^^Mi(!iyMMS^tRsCa,mp  Harney,  and  dated  Jult^, 
1878,  to  the  effect  that  no  mail  had  been  received  by  that  post,  and  the  surrounding 
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country  from  the  East,  South,  or  West,  for  the  past  36  days,  that  the  routes  and  roads 
a>aope»,  and  that  passengers  and  the  mail  are  carried  to  there  from  the  South,  Sonth- 
ea8V*pd  the  West,  and  passengers  from  those  points  to  Harney,  hut  not  the  mail.  That 
they  ar&ipformed  that  no  contract  exists  at  that  date  for  that  route,  that  reliable  men 
are  ready  ra^oarry  over  the  route  theretofore  used  from  Wiunemucoa  and  McDermott, 
through  Camj>>J^mey  to  Canyon,  and  that  the  military  express  is  immediately  avail- 
able for  service  D*tween  Canyon  and  Camp  Harney. 

December  18,  1878S^enator  Mitchell  indorses  petition  dated  September  23, 1878,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  byssjtizens  of  Canyon  City  and  Eastern  Oregon,  praying  for  reduc- 
tion of  schedule  time  on  ronte  44160  to  96  hours,  and  an  increase  of  service  to  daily. 

December  19. — Petition  daS>d  Camp  Harney,  September  23,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  officers,  citizens,  and  Boldier8><:e8idenoe  not  given,  of  similar  purport. 

December  23,  1878 — Brady  order8>^vice  increased  two  trips  per  week,  and  running 
time  reduced  from  130  to  96  hours,  amV^lowance  to  contractor  of  |18,612  additional, 
being  less  than  pro  rata.  x^^ 

January  4,  1879. — P.  M.  at  Camp  Harney  eajegraphs  that  the  mail  arrived  that  day 
OB  route  44160.  ^\, 

January  22,1879. — French  removes  suspension  oTF~^y.  , 

January  16,  1S79. — P.  M.  at  Canyon  City  reports  sM^iioe  on  expedited  schedule  com- 
menced that  day.  ^s^^ 

On  different  dates  commencing  May  7,  and  ending  Decenibsr  30,  1879,  nine  petitions 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  "  citizens  of  Oregon,"  "  residents  of  BaMern  Oregon," persons 
residing  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  route,  the  longest  one  being  sigiied,  "We,  the  sub- 
scribers," residence  not  given,  asking  that  the  service  on  route  No!*i^60  be  increased 
to  daily,  were  filed.  Some  of  them  were  Indorsed  by  Senators  Grover  anoSlater,  and  by 
John  Whiteaker,  M.  C,  requesting  that  the  prayers  be  granted,  or  concurring^  the  ap- 
plication, ^v 

On  July  16,  1880,  Brady  ordered  a  daily  service  from  August  1  prox.,  and  al^in- 
crease  of  pay  of  $28,666.66.    August  19,  1880,  assistant  postmaster  at  Camp  McDeriM 
advised  the  department  that  daily  service  commenced  that  day. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  paper  belongs  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  said  it  was  part  of  that  jacket. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  found  it  in  the  jacket.  I  said  I  did  not  desire  to  read 
it,  but  you  asked  that  it  be  read,  so  I  read  it.  It  was  in  the  jacket.  I 
don't  think  it  belongs  there.    That  is  my  own  xiersonal  judgment. 

g'he  paper  was  again  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 
r.  Wilson.  [After  inspecting  the  same.]  It  does  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Oh,  it  does  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  I  object  to  it.  I  understood  Colonel  Bliss  to  say 
it  was  a  part  of  that  jacket. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  said  it  was  in  the  jacket,  and  that  my  own  impression 
was  that  it  did  not  belong  to  it ;  and  we  failed  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  strike  it  out. 

[The  paper  was  stricken  out.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  is  a  jacket,  which  is  as  follows : 

Date,  December  28, 1878  ;  State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44160. 

Termini  of  route.  Canyon  City  and  CampMcDermott. 

Length  of  route,  243  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  John  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  $2,888  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  of  H.  M.  Vaile 
(whose  post-office  address  is  Independence,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo,)  for  service  on  this  route, 
at  12,888  per  annum,  from  July  1st,  1878,  to  January  15th,  1879,  and  from  January  16th, 
1879,  to  June  30th,  1882,  at  the  rate  of  $39,400  per  annum,  has  been  filed  in  this  office. 

BEADY. 

Inclosed  in  that  is  the  subcontract,  of  John  M.  Peck  and  H.  M.  Vaile, 
dated  the  1st  of  April,  1878,  on  route  No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to 
Camp  McDermott,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1878,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1882,  for  one  round  trip  per  week,  at  twenty-eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars,  being  the  entire  mail  pay,  and  all  increase  of  said  mail 
pay  for  any  cause  whateY&gitized  by  Microsoft® 
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It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  in  case  said  service  is  expe- 
dited that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  the  parr.y  of  the  second  partoe  hun- 
dred per  centum  of  the  amount  receiver!  from  the  Post-OfSce  Department  on  account 
of  said  expedition,  in  addition  to  the  sums  hereinbefore  agreed  to  be  paid. 

It  is  signed  by  John  M.  Peck,  United  States  G-overnment  contractor, 
by  John  it.  iMiuer,  his  attorney  in  fact,  and  by  H.  M.  Yaile,  subcon- 
tractor. 

[The  last  two  papers  read  were  marlied  by  the  clerk,  respectively,  29 
Q  and  30  Q.] 

There  is  nothing  to  show  when  it  was  filed  other  than  the  jacket  I 
read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  date  is  that '? 

iMr.  Bliss.  I  said  December  28,  1878. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  a  letter  written  there  by  Slater  to  the  de- 
parment  ?— A.  Lhave  not,  sir.  I  have  never  seen  any  such  letter,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  letter  exists. 

James  F.  Beown  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Answer.  At  Fort  McDermott,  Nevada. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mails  on  the  roate 
from  Fort  JMcDermott  to  Canyon  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  had  to  do  with  it ?— A.  lhave  carried  the  mail 
there  since  January  16,  1879. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  ?— A.  August  16,  1880. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  carry  it "'. — A.  Mr.  Vaile. 

Q.  What  were  you;  a  subcontractor,  or  carrier,  or  what? — A.  A 
subcontractor. 

Q.  You  had  a  subcontract  with  whom"? — A.  Mr.  Yaile. 

Q.  For  tbe  whole  route? — A.  Half  of  the  route. 

Q.  Wliat  half? — A.  From  McDermott  to  Anderson's  Eanch. 

Q.  How  far  is  that? — A.  It  is  what  we  call  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  at  that  time  was  carrying  the  mail  on  the  rest 
of  the  roiite  ?— A.  Frank  McBean. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  commenced,  how  many  trips  a  week  did  you 
make  ? — A.  Three. 

Q.  AVas  the  number  of  trips  increased  at  any  time  ? — A.  jSTot  while  I 
was  on  the  road. 

Q.  And  yon  quit  when  ? — A.  August  16,  1880. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  run  the  road,  ^\'hat  was  the  time  ? — A.  Xinety-six 
hours. 

Q.  Through?— A.  Through. 

Q.  How  much  lime  did  you  take  in  going  over  your  portion  of  the 
route? — A.  Thirty-six  hours. 

Q.  Did  yoii  go  night  and  day  ? — A.  We  run  one  night;  that  is,  we 
run  half  tlie  night  each  wav. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Fort  McDermott  ?— A.  I  left  there  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  for  the  night  °? — A.  At  White  Horse. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  About  r>  o'clock. 

Q.  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  didfj/gBy^to-J^a^^i^o^^The  man  came  there  at  12 
o'clock  from  Alvord,  and  to(  itc  fiie  mail  back  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
There  was  a  swing  in  the  middle,  and  the  man  from  ]\lcDermott  would 
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lay  there  at  White  Horse  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  mail  ar- 
rived from  Alvord,  and  then  he  would  start  back  with  it. 

Q.  Where  was  Alvord! — A.  About  seventy  miles  from  McDermott. 

Q.  Xorth  of  McDermott? — A.  Well,  yes;  northwest. 

Q.  When  you  were  carrying  that  mail  in  that  way  how  many  horses 
did  you  use  on  that  portion  of  the  road  ? — A.  I  used  sixteen  head. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  extras  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  extras  1 — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  carriers  1 — A.  Three  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  These  horses  that  you  used,  were  they  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  carrying  the  mail"? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Were  any  used  for  hauling  grain  or  anything  of  that  kind  1 — A. 
I  hauled  my  grain  on  the  same  wagon  I  hauled  the  mail. 

Q.  How  much  mail  was  there  going  over  that  route  in  1878  and  1879 1 
— A.  The  mail  was  of  different  weight  and  different  kinds. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  commenced? — A.  January  10,  1879. 

Q.  We  will  take  1879.  How  much  mail  was  there  going  north  ? — A. 
Sometimes  there  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  1  have  taken  as 
high  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Q.  ^Vhen  you  took  this  mail  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  of  what  did  it  consist  ? — A.  Principally  goods  for  the  stores. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  mail  coming  south "? — A.  That  was  generally 
a  letter  mail,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  weight  of  it.  Sometimes  it  would 
he  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  I  think ;  sometimes  more  than  that.  It 
was  a  letter  and  paper  mail. 

Q,.  Did  you  ever  go  over  the  whole  route  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  been  over  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  from  the  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1878  in  that 
region  ? — A.  The  trouble  commenced  along  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  late  did  it  continue  1 — A.  I  think  in  September  it  was  all 
over. 

By  ;Mr.  Hine  : 
Q.  All  over,  or  commenced  in  September  1 
Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  all  over. 
Mr.  Heme.  We  will  see  what  he  said. 
The  Witness.  All  over  by  the  15th  of  September,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  any  petitions 
upon  that  route? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  them?— A.  I  circulated  several 
there,  and  got  signers. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  whom,  if  anybody?— A.  I  received  the  heading 
of  a  petition,  I  supposed  from  Mr.  Miner.  The  petition  was  copied  and 
circulated.  I  think  there  were  two  copies  taken  of  it.  It  was  circu- 
lated, and  the  same  signers  got  on  each  petition. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  this  letter.  1  hand 
you  27  Q,  and  ask  you  if  yon  know  whose  letter  that  is  ?— A.  [After 
examining  the  same.]  Yes',  sir ;  it  was  written  by  my  brother. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  brother's  name  ?— A.  I.  S.  C.  Brown. 

Q.  Who  is  James  V.  Brown 1— A.  Myself. 

Q.  He  wrote  it  then  for  you,  did  he  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.   . 

(}.  You  circulated  petitions  and  returned  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  My 
brother  sent  them  on.     I  ^^i^f^^)^'^f^cmso^^^^  ^  ^'°*  ^''*""  ®^^°'^*^- 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Please  look  at  this 
petition,  marked  19  Q,  and  state  if  you  ever  saw  that  before? — A. 
[After  examining  same.]  I  do  not  think  I  did  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  signers  upon  it,? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
notice  any  there  that  I  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  shown  you  before  you  came  into  court,  has  it  not  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  residents  along  that  route  ? — A .  I 
am,  from  Harney  to  McDermott. 

Q.  From  Camp  Harney "? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  1 — A.  About  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve  or  sixty 
miles. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  recognize  any  of  the  names  upon  that  peti- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  notice  any  that  I  recognize.  [After  further  exami- 
nation.] j^o,  sir  ;  there  are  no  names  there  that  I  recognize. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  the  same  petition  that  was  identified  by  the  two 
Messrs.  Johnson,  as  containing  the  Utah  names. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  I  hand  you  20  Q,  and  ask  if  you  ever  saw  that  paper 
before  you  came  here  ? — A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  ISTo,  sir;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  signers  to  that  °? — A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  know 
Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall's  name  at  "the  top? — A.  [Indicating.]  And  there  is 
another  name. 

Q.  Mr.  McBean's  name  is  there.  In  this  petition,  in  which  you  say 
Mr.  Hall's  name  is  there,  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  that  was  not  his  signa- 
ture ;  do  you  know  his  signature  "'. — A.  ^o,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  yon  i'G  Q,  and 
ask  if  you  ever  saw  that  ? — A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  l^o,  sir ;  not 
before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  signers  to  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  2S  Q  ?— 
A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  this  before. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  petition  ? — A.  The  handwriting  is 
that  of  my  brother,  I.  S.  0.  Brown. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  write  it  1 — A.  He  copied  it  from  a  heading  that 
was  sent  to  him  that  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  The  heading  that  you  spoke  of  as  being  sent  to  you,  your  brother 
copied  it  from  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  circulated  it  ?— A.  There  were  three  copies  of  this  taken,  or 
two,  I  have  forgotten  which.    I  circulated  one  and  he  the  other. 

Q.  Were  the  signers  different  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  same  per- 
sons signed  the  two  petitions.  But  they  are  not  in  regular  order. 
I  would  come  a  day  or  two  after  to  the  same  place  that  be;  did,  aud  get 
the  same  men,  except  at  first  I  had  both  petitions,  and  I  got  the  same 
signers  on'  the  petitions. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  L'5  Q,  and  ask 
you  if  you  ever  saw  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  liandwriting  is  it  ?— A.  My  brotlier's. 
Q.  AVas  that  prepared  under  the  same  circumstances?— A.  I  think 
this  is  a  copy  of  the  same  petition,  if  I  remember  right. 

By  Mr.  Hbnkle  : 
Q.  Whose  hamUynmaitm(i,'^i(  fli^'flRSg/?®  a.  I.  S.  C.  Brown's. 
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By  Mr.  Bliss: 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  21  Q? — A. 
[After  examining  the  same.]  I  have  seen  this  before. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  petition  of  which  the 
other  two  are  copies. 

Q.  You  think  this  is  the  one  you  received,  do  you  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  circulated  it ;  who  got  the  signers  ?— A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  it  was  I  or  my  brother. 

Q.  It  was  one  or  the  other  of  you ! — A.  One  or  the  other  of  us. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  22  Q? — A. 
[After  examining  the  same.]  I  have  never  seen  that  before  that  I  know  of 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  24  Q  ? — A.  [After  ex- 
amining the  same.]  I  have  seen  this  one. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  circulated  it  or  not? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? — A.  At  my  father's  ranch.  It  was  signed 
there  or  at  McDermott,  one  or  the  other.  I  signed  it  at  McDermott, 
and  my  father  signed  it  at  his  ranch. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  23  Q  ? — A.  [After  ex- 
amining the  same.]  1  never  saw  this  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  16  Q  ? — A.  [After  exam- 
ining the  same.]  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I  have  seen  this  one  be- 
fore or  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  15  Q 1 — A.  [After  ex- 
amining the  same.]  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  this  one,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  Are  these  petitions,  which  I  have  shown  you,  and  which' you  say 
you  circulated,  the  ones  that  you  and  your  brother  circulated;  are 
those  the  ones  returned  in  this  letter  I  have  shown  you  ? — A.  They  are 
the  ones  there  were  different  copies  of. 

Q  When  you  ceased  to  carry  the  mail  who  took  it  up  ? — A.  John 
Carey. 

Q.  What  compensation  did  you  get  for  carrying  the  mail? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  it  is  proper  evidence  as  showing  what  it 
was  worth  to  carry  that  mail  and  what  it  cost  to  carry  that  mail,  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  amount  allowed  by 
Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Hbnklb.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Give  us  an  exception. 

A.  I  got  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  was 
to  get  five  thousand  a  year  afterwards. 

Q.  And  that  was  for  carrying  it  how  far  ?— A.  It  was  called  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  it  from  McDermott  to  Canyon  City  ?— A.  I  have 
always  heard  it  called  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles- 

CEOSS-EXAMINATIOW. 

By  Mr.  Hinb  : 
Q.  You  carried  passengers  as  well  as  the  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  from  the  time  you  first  commenced  carrying  that  mail  you 
also  carried  passengers  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 
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Q.  About  what  time  did  you  commence  carrying  passengers  ?— A. 
About  six  weeks  after  1  commenced. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  fairiy  equipped  and  had  organized  the  road  I 
suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  stoclj  of  horses  of  your  own,  did  you  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  drew  from  as  necessity  required "? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  You  drew  from  them  as  your  necessity  required  you  to  ?— A.  I 
used  two  horses  that  I  had,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  owned  the  horses  that  you  used  upon  that  mail  route  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  more  than  two  horses  to  carry  the  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  sixteen,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  went 
and  bought  them,  though.    I  did  not  use  the  horses  I  had. 

Q.  You  carried  it  faithfully  so  long  as  you  did  carry  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined  any  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  much"? — A.  JSTot  exactly. 

Q.  Xearly  every  quarter  during  the  winter,  was  it  not? — A.  iSTo,  sir; 
I  think  I  was  fined  three  different  times. 

Q.  You  carried  the  mail  from  January  16,  1879,  to  August  16,  1880  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(}.  And  three  different  quarters  you  were  fined  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  did  not  go  through  on  time,  I  suppose  ? — A. 
'No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  deductions  made  from  your  paj'  because  j'ou  did  not 
carry  the  mail  on  schedule  time,  were  they  not  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  was  it  for ! — A.  There  was  a  mail  bill  that  would  start  in 
the  sack  that  did  not  always  get  through. 

Q.  The  mail  bills  did  not  get  through  always '? — A.  ISTot  with  the 
mail  that  the  mail  bills  started  with. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  happened? — A.  The  mail  bill  laid  off  on  a  road  at 
a  way  post-office. 

Q.  How  could  it  happen  ? — A.  When  the  mail  was  opened  the  mail 
bill  would  be  taken  out  and  left  there  in  place  of  sending  it  on  in  the 
same  sack.    It  would  lay  there  from  one  to  three  mails. 

Q.  Then  these  deductions  were  not  really  because  you  did  not  carry 
the  mail,  but  because  the  mail  bill  did  not  get  through  properly  ? — A.  I 
think  that  was  the  reason. 

Q.  Whose  fault  was  that ! — A.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  one  who  at- 
tended to  the  mail. 

Q.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  postmasters  on  the  line  of  the  route  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  the  postmasters  distributed  the  mail. 

Q.  And  because  the  way  bills  were  not  sent  along  properly  by  the 
way  postmasters  it  did  not  appear  upon  the  report  of  the  postmasters 
at  the  end  of  the  route  that  you  put  all  of  the  mail  through.  Is  that 
the  way  it  happened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1879  there  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
duction. Do  you  recollect  about  that  ?  You  did  not  carry  it,  then  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deduc- 
tion of  $352.73.    Do  you  recollect  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Q.  The  deduction  was  made  January  26,  1880,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1S79  ?— A.  I  do  not  r(^^^#j^  theyy^-gjig  xfj^ji^e  deduction. 

the  time  mat  th 


Q.  Do  you  recollect  ffboitt  the  time  mat  the  way  bills  were  put  on 
the  route  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 
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Q.  They  were  on  when  you  first  commeuced  going  over  the  route, 
were  they  1 — A.  ISTo ;  they  were  not  on  when  I  commenced  to  run  the 
road. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  when  they  were  put  on "?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  after  you  commenced 
the  carrying,  was  it  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  within  three  or  six  months  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
could. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  quarter  of  1880  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deduc- 
tion of  $1,457.26 ;  do  you  recollect  about  that  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  in 
March,  1880. 

Q.  The  deduction  was  made  on  April  16, 1880,  for  the  first  quarter '? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lost  my  share  of  that. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  failed  to  carry  the  mail  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
were  times  when  1  could  not  get  in  until  after  my  time,  perhaps. 

Q.  Yon  would  be  more  than  fifteen  minutes  behind,  and  the  post- 
master would  report  that;  was  that  the  case? — A.  I  do  not  know; 
probably  I  was  two  hours  behind  sometimes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  have  beyond  the  limits  of  your  time  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  quarter  of  1880  there  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
duction of  $351,  made  July  20,  1880,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1880.  Do  you  recollect  about  that  1 — A.  I  think  I  was  fined  $175  and 
some  cents. 

Q.  Now  the  third  quarter  of  1880  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deduc- 
tion of  $1,299.69.  Do  you  recollect  about  that  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  I  do. 

Q.  There  seem,  then,  to  have  been  deductions  for  three  full  quarters 
and  a  part  of  another  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Merbick.  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  object.    Let  us  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  He  has  sworn  to 
the  number  of  horses  and  men  that  were  used  on  this  route.  He  did 
not  use  enough  for  carrying  the  mail  and  was  fined  for  not  carrying  the 
mail.  That  is  just  what  it  has  to  do  with  it.  If  he  had  put  the  proper 
amount  of  stock  on  that  route  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about 
getting  the  mail  through,  and  he  would  not  have  been  fined. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  hehadno  sched- 
ule time.  He  was  carrying  the  mail  over  half  of  the  route,  and  the 
trouble  might  be  on  the  other  half  of  the  route,  but  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment only  looked  to  the  whole  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  he  had  knowledge  of  the  schedule  time. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  We  will  ask  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  You  knew  the  schedule  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hine.  Mr.'  Bliss,  then,  was  mistaken. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you  not  take  receipts  from  each  other  iu  the 
middle?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  you  knew  the  schedule  thoroughly  upon  the  road,  each 
of  you  having  half  of  the  time '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  time  as  divided  between  you  and  Mr.  McBean  was  thirtj-six 
hours  ?— A.  No,  sir.         Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  There  was  a  division  of  the  time !— A.  Forty-eight  hours.  I  only 
used  thirty-six  hours. 

By  Mr.  Mereiok  : 
Q.  You  had  forty-eight  hours,  had  you  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  HiNE : 

Q.  That  was  when  you  had  good  roads  ? — A.  I  did  not  generally  have 
to  use  that  time  even  in  winter. 

Q.  You  did  not  generally  have  to  use  forty-eight  hours  in  winter?—' 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  one  time,  going  north,  the  mail  was  a  little  be- 
hind in  getting  to  Doc.  Anderson's,  and  two  or  three  times  it  would  be  an 
hour  or  so  late  coming  south. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  petition  referred  to  as  22  Q,  I  think.  Do 
you  know  the  editor  of  the  Grant  County  News  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  S.  H.  Shepherd  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  your  successor,  John  Carey,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  this  petition  again,  and  let  us  know  whether 
you  recognize  the  signature  of  your  successor,  John  Carey,  to  this  peti- 
tion, right  under  McBean's,  with  whom  you  carried  the  mail  ?  [Sub- 
mitting paper.] — A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  His  name  is  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  signature  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Frank  McBean  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
as  1  do,  but  I  think  that  is  his  signature. 

Q.  He  is  the  one  who  carried  the  mail  in  conjunction  with  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  carrying  it  after  you  discontinued  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  this  petition  gotten  up  after  you  left  the  road  ? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it ;  this  was  not  on  my  end  of  the 
road  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  along  the  other  end  of  the  road,  are  you? 
— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  the  other  petitions  that  you  did  not  identify 
the  signatures  to,  is  it  not ;  that  you  are  not  acquainted  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  road  ? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  on  that  portion  of  the  road 
at  all ;  that  is,  from  Harney  to  Canyon. 

Q.  Now,  how  was  Fort  Harney  supplied  with  the  mail  f — A.  It  was 
supplied  from  McDermott  and  from  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Supplied  by  you  or  by  McBean  ? — A.  Both  of  us.  The  mail  came 
both  ways,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  that  country  1 — A.  I  have 
been  there  about  eleven  years. 

Q.  At  what  distance  along  the  regular  line  of  the  road  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  generally  1 — A.  I  am  acquainted  most  all  over 
the  country  south  of  that. 

Q.  South  of  what? — A.  South  of  Harney. 

Q.  For  what  distance  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  the  distance. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  travel  over  that  road  any  before  you  commenced 
carrying  the  mails  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  acquaintance  was  simply  in  carrying  the  mail  from 
one  point  to  another  ? — A.  Andpeople  i)assiug  that  lived  in  that  country. 
Q.  Probably  you  are  not  acquainted  with  a  quarter  of  the  people  re- 
siding within  five  miles  of  that  line,  are  you  ? — A.  I  think  I  am,  from 
Harney.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  excepting  those  who  happened  to  ride  with 
you  along  the  line  of  that  route  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  outside  of  the  road  that  you  traveled  ? — A.  I  worked 
with  cattle  in  that  country  for  eight  years. 

Q.  You  and  your  brother  circulated  three  petitions  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member.   I  think  it  was  three. 

Q.  Or  four  ?— A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  sign  yourself;  do  you  recollect  ?— A.  I  do  not 
recollect.     I  think  tliere  was  one  that  I  did  not  sign. 

Q.  The  one  that  you  sent  forward  ?— A.  I  think  there  is  one  that  I 
did  not  sign.  ♦ 

Q.  The  people  did  not  sign  those  petitions,  didtliey  '?— A.  Well,  yes ; 
most  of  those  who  were  asked  to  sign. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  untruthful  in  any  of  the  petitions  that  you 
circulated  ?— A.  Well,  probably  it  is  not  exactly  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
petition. 

Q.  Why  did  you  circulate  it?— A.  It  is  very  near  the  same.  The 
mines  are  scattered  a  little.     That  is  all. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  the  petitions  are  correct,  are  they  ? — A.  I  believe 
they  are. 

Q.  isow,  isn't  there  a  daily  mail  at  Winnemncca '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  daily  mail  at  C:imp  McDermott,  or  one  that  runs 
up  on  the  railroad,  I  mean  ? — A.  The  Wiimemucca  mail. 

Q.  And  Winnemucca  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  at  both  ends  a  daily  mail,  did  you  not? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you.    1  met  a  daily  mail  at  McDermott. 

Q.  And  that  connected  with  the  railroad,  did  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  McDermott  ? 

The  Witness.  Winnemucca  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  No;  Winnemucca  is  on  the  railroad.  But  how  far  is 
ilcDermott  from  the  railroad  ? 

A.  About  seventy-seven  miles. 

Q.  Sixty  live  miles,  perhaps,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Seventy-five  or  seventy- 
seven. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  the  mail  would  go  to  reach  the 
railroad  at  Winnemucca,  say,  unless  it  passed  over  this  route  that  you 
carried  from  Canyon  City? — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
way  the  road  I'uns,  but  the  way  I  understand  it  is  that  it  goes  from  (Can- 
yon City  to  Baker,  and  from  Baker  to  Boise,  and  from  Boise  to  Omaha. 

Q.  It  would  have  to  take  this  narrow  cut  that  you  carried  your  mail 
over  portions  of;  it  would  have  to  go  several  hundred  miles  further  ? — 
A.  It  would  have  to  go  some  distance. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  to  go  nearly  a  thousand  miles  further  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  number  of  drivers,  you  only  spoke  of  those  you 
actually  used  in  driving  the  horses,  I  presume  ! — A.  TJiat  is  all  I  did 
use. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  station  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  stations  did  you  have  on  your  line  1 — A,  There  were 
four,  outside  of  the  two  end  stations. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  your  horses  ? — A.  I  had  the  uieu  th.it  owned 
the  ranches  to  take  care  of  them. 
Q.  You  got  them  taken  care  of  by  the  men  owning  ranches  along  the 

Q.  You  lost  money,  too,  nrcarryiir^-  tlie  mails  very  seriously,  did  you 
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not  ?— A.  I  did;  yes,  sir;  the  way  it  turned  out.     If  I  could  have  kept 
my  contract  I  should  not  have  lost  anything. 

Q.  But  you  could  hardly  have  carried  it  six  times  a  week  at  that  price, 
could  you? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Six  times  ?    He  said  three. 
By  Mr.  Hinb  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  you  within  quite  a  uumber  of  hundred  dollars 
get  back  your  money  that  you  actually  expended  for  horses  ;  did  you 
actually  get  enough  out  of  the  route  to  pay  for  the  horses  and  carriers 
that  you  had  to.employ  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  lose  several  hundred  dollars,  besides  your  own  labor, 
in  carrying  that  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  quit  carrying  it  I  was  out 
several  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  And  you  living  on  the  road  could  carry  it  for  certainly  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  that  any  person  outside  could  carry  it,  could  you  not? 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could.  I  could  carry  it  for  less  than  a  man 
situated  differently  probably. 

Q.  You  had  an  agent  at  McDermott,  did  you  not  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  agent  at  all  °? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  the  mail  yourself  and  acted  yourself  as  the  superin- 
tendent ? — A.  For  the  time  that  1  was  not  on  the  road  myself  my 
brother  was  there. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  but  four  different  stations  and  used  but  three 
drivers,  making  four  of  you,  excepting  for  the  arrangement  that  you 
had  made  with  these  ranchmen,  you  would  have  had  to  have  had  four 
different  station  keepers  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  don't  know  as  I  would. 

Q.  How  would  you  dispose  of  your  horses! — A.  In  the  summertime 
I  could  pasture  them  on  the  route. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  them  up  ? — A.  The  drivers  get  up  the  horses 
ver\'  often  ;  that  is,  in  the  summer  time.     In  the  winter  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Gould  you  turn  them  loose  on  the  prairie  and  take  them  up  as  you 
came  along '? — A.  I  could  turn  them  loose  in  the  pastures  which  were 
fenced  in. 

Q.  Is  the  counti'y  so  thickly  settled  up  that'  the  pastures  are  fenced 
in  "1 — A.  When  you  get  to  the  ranches  you  will  find  them  fenced  in. 

Q.  And  if  you  go  to  the  ranches  Nouwill  have  to  have  a  man  to  take 
care  of  them '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Except  for  the  arrangement  you  had  with  these  ranchmen,  would 
you  not  have  been  compelled  to  have  had  extra  men  to  take  care  of 
your  stock  '! — A.  I  expect  1  would. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  four  at  least,  would  it  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  four  stations '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  stations  could  one  man  take  care  of? — A.  One  sta- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  four  men  probably  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  that. — A.  I  would  have  to  have  one  extra  man,  one  ex- 
tia  driver  and  one  hostler. 

Q.  That  would  make  three,  instead  of  four  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  certainly  have  to  have  some  one  to  get  your 
horses  for  the  exchange,  as  you  came  along  to  different  stations  ? — A. 
I  had  a  swing  in  the  middle  and  I  had  a  man  at  each  station. 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  for  a  mail  weighing  only  fifteen  or  twenty 

hSbacir"^  '"'"  ""'"Bfg^tkW^^shi ""'''''  ''''''''''  «^^^y  ^  ^^^^ 
Q.  You  could  carry  ten  pounds  horseback,  could  you  not? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  cDuld  vervlong. 
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Q.  It  would  ruin  the  liorse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  really  needs  two  liorses? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  take  a 
sulky  with  one  horse,  the  way  I  staited  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  in 
the  sulky? — A.  About  two  hundred  pounds  weight  iu  the  sulky  I 
could  carry. 

Q.  I  think  the  weight  that  you  put  that  mail  at,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Did  you  not  frequently  have  two  full  bags  of  mail 
to  carry  there  ? — A.  I  never  had  but  one  leather  sack. 

Q.  What  other  sacks  did  you  have? — A.  Canvas  sacks. 

Q.  What  would  they  contain  ? — A.  Principally  merchandise. 

Q.  Would  there  be  one  for  the  mail '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  canvas  sacks  did  you  have? — A.  There  were  two  trips 
that  we  had  two  leather  sacks.  Outside  of  that  there  was  only  one 
leather  sack  run,  and  a  few  trips  that  we  had  one  canvas  sack. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  have  one  or  two  canvas  sacks  there? — A. 
I  had  thein  four  times  while  I  was  running. 

Q.  Did  the  merchandise  go  in  the  leather  sacks  at  other  times  "? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Jame§  H.  Slater,  Senator ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  those  names  upon  the  petition  you  and  your 
brother  circulated  were  genuine  names  'I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  the  names  of  citizens  there,  I  i)resume  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  would  not  put  their  names  to  a  paper  that  was  not  true, 
would  they  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  He  had  said  that  they  were  genuine  names. 
By  Mr.  Hinb  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  not  the  military  at  Camp  McDermott — all  of 
them — sign  these  petitions  "1 — A.  The  officers  signed  one  petition  that 
was  sent  to  them. 

Q.  Were  they  quite  in  earnest  about  it? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  1  object. 

Q.  [  Resuming.]  Do  you  know  E.  W.  Wood,  the  county  commissioner  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Davidson,  the  deputy  sheriff  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  C.  Owens,  the  county  recorder  ?— A.  Deputy 
county  recorder.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  district  attorney  there,  perhaps  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  name? — A.  McMillan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maddox,  an  attorney  at  law  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  Mr.  Matthews,  a  lawyer  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  S.  S.  Gross,  a  lawyer  there  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Miller,  the  sheriff'?— A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness.]  Now,  I  will  show  you  this  petition 
and  ask  you  if  their  names  are  signed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bliss,  You  mean  that  that  is  their  handwriting. 

The  CouET.  Is  that  the  question— whether  he  knows  their  writing  ? 

tey  j\Ir.  HiNE : 
Q.  Do  you  know  their  ha^'atoti%?M/^oi6#®ir  5  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Meeeick.  Then  he  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 
Q.  [Resuming-.]  Is  that  a  petition  thnt  you  circulated? 
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A.  No,  sir;  a  lawyer  in  Wiunemucca  by  the  name  of  Fist  circulated 
this. 

Q.  Circulated  it  for  you  1—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  HiNE.  What  is  that  marked '? 
Mr.  Bliss.  25  Q. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  said  you  went  to  Doc  Anderson's,  as  you  called  it;  is  that 
south  of  Camp  Harney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  to  Camp  Harney ! — A.  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Your  end  of  the  route  was  not  at  Camp  Harney? — A.  Iso,  sir;  it 
was  at  Anderson. 

Q.  When  you  carried  the  mail,  did  you  cari-y  it  by  Alvord  ? — A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  direct  to  Alvord  post-offlce,  or  did  you  go  crossways  i 
— A.  I  went  to  Alvord  ijost-ofiice. 

Q.  Was  Alvord  post-office  at  any  time  moved  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  carrying  it  ? — A.  JSTo,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  at  some  other  time  1 — A.  After  I  quit. 

Q.  Was  there  any  through  mail  going  over  that  route  that  you  know 
of? — A.  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  that.  I  never  handled  the  mail; 
I  only  know  about  the  second-class  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  far  it  went  beyond  Doc  Anderson's  '? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  country  through  there  a  mining  region  ? — A.  Not  where  I 
run. 

Q.  On  your  end  of  the  route  there  were  no  mines  ? — A.  There  were 
mines  south  of  where  I  ran.  I  understood  there  were  mines  at  Can- 
yon City. 

Q.  Therewereno  mines  along  jour  portion  of  the  route? — A.  I  never 
discovered  any. 

Q.  Is  that  country  a  grazing  or  farming  country  ? — A.  A  grazing 
country — some  farming. 

Q.  Was  there  any  post-office  on  your  end  of  the  route  between  Camp 
McDermott  and  Doc  Anderson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?— A.  Alvord. 

Q.  You  said  if  you  could  have  kept  your  contract  you  would  not  have 
lost  money.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  mean  if  I  could  have 
run  it  I  would  have  cleared  some  money. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  lose  your  contract? — A.  It  was  taken  away 
from  me,  and  a  contract  let  on  top  of  me. 

Q.  Why  was  that  ? — A.  Because  I  could  not  take  it  seven  trips  a 
week  for  double  what  I  was  carrying  it  for  three  trips  a  week. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  You  brought  out  a  statement  from  him  that  he  lost 
money,  and  this  is  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  that  question. 

Q.  You  said  a  contract  was  let  on  top  of  yours.  When  and  wliy  ? — 
A.  It  was  let  to  a  man  on  the  16th  of  August,  1880,  because  I  could  not 
take  the  mail  seven  trips  a  week  for  double  the  money  I  was  carrying 
it  three  trips  a  week  for.  They  made  me  an  offer  of  double  the  money, 
and  then  let  the  other  contract. 

.Mr.  M].:i;kick.  The,\^]^^^^  J»i;jj;;^^§^ig)it  seven  trips  a  week  for 
doultle  what  they  were  pTiyiug  hfni  for  carrying  it  three  trips  a  week. 
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Q.  And  then  your  contract  was  given  up,  and  somebody  else  took 
it  1 — A.  They  let  another  contract. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  that  you  lost  money  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  this  division  of  time  of  forty-eight  hours  on  part  of  your 
route ;  was  that  a  division  made  by  the  post-ofiSce  authorities,  or  an  ar- 
rangement between  you  and  McBean  1 — A.  We  met  about  half  way  the 
road,  and  agreed  to  each  take  half  of  the  time. 

Q.  The  post-office  authorities  had  a  schedule  for  the  whole  route  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  not  delivered  on  time  over  the  whole  route  theu 
there  was  a  flue  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  you  re- 
ceived it  ? — A.  I  received  it,  or  one  exactly  like  it. 

Q.  You  brought  one  here  and  handed  it  to  me,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Woodward.     [Paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  postmaster  at  Alvord  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it "? — A.  James  G.  Abbott. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  other  Abbott  than  James  G.  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  postmaster  or  not,  but  he  was  there,  and 
I  suppose  he  was  postmaster  after  James  G.  left. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ?— A.  S.  H.  Abbott. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  James  G.  left? — A.  'No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell 
you  the  date. 

Q.  About  when  f — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  tell  you  that. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  written  subcontract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  1 — A.  I  gave  it  to  a  lawyer  in  Winne- 
mucca,  with  my  other  papers,  and  it  was  lost  some  way  or  other,  I  guess. 
I  telegraphed  for  it  twice  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Did  you  file  it  in  the  department  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  department  knew  nothing  about  you  as  a  subcontractor  as 
far  as  you  know  1 — A.  Only  the  complaints  that  were  made  to  the  as- 
sistant postmaster. 

Q.  The  complaints  that  you  made? — A.  The  complaints  that  was 
made  to  them  and  an  affidavit  that  was  forwarded  to  them. 

Q.  You  never  filed  your  subcontract  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  had  no  record  of  the  fact  that  you  were  a  subcon- 
tractor ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Beading :] 

John  E.  Miner,  agent 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object  so  far  as  General  Brady  and  Mr. 
Turner  are  concerned.  These  other  gentlemen  can  say  what  they  please 
about  it. 

The  Court.  The  witness  testified  that  he  received  the  paper.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  purports  to  be  from  Mr.  Miner. 

The  CouKT.  Oh,  well ;  it  may  be  read  if  it  is  Miner's  paper. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  has  not  been  proved  to  be  Miner's  paper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  is  Miner's  paper,  and  if  there 
were  it  would  hardly  be  competent  evidence  against  General  Brady 
and  Mr.  Turner. 

The  CoxJET.  We  are  not  trying  Mr.  Brady  alone. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say,  yoTi£)^iKmtby-.Miprpsom   ,^  ,  , ,    .  .,,^ 

The  Court.  [Interposing.J  You  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
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execution  of  tlie  paper  has  not  been  proved ;  pei'haps  that  is  a  valic 
objection. 

^h-.  Wilson.  My  objection  is  that  it  is  not  competent  evidenc( 
against  Brady  and  Turner. 

Tlie  Court.  We  cannot  exclude  evidence  on  that  gronnd.  If  all  the 
evidence  was  excluded,  except  such  as  was  applicable  to  all  this  arraj 
of  defendants,  we  would  not  have  much  testimony  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  would  have  about  the  same  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  reserve  an  exception. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  it  objected  that  the  paper  is  not  properly  proved  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  carrying  the  mail,  with  whom,  if  anybody,  did  yoB 
correspond  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Henklb.  Mr.  Miner  says  he  has  no  objection  to  the  paper. 

The  CouKT.  Bead  it  then. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence that  I  do  not  wish  to  put  in  the  recerd ;  but  that  I  might  be 
forced  to  do  so. 

{John  R.  Miner,  agent  for  mail  contractors.    Room  4,  St.  Cloud  Building,  cor.  9th  and 

F  ste.    P.  O.  Box  714.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  20,  1830. 
Dear  Sir  :  By  a  general  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  issued  to-day,  all  mail  serv- 
ice, except  railway  and  steamboat,  will  be  reduced  to  one  trip  per  week  commencing 
March  1,  1880.     You  will  take  notice  thereof  and  from  that  date  make  only  one  trip 
per  week  on  route  No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott. 

This  reduction  is  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  for  the  service  on  any  greater  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  endins 
June  30,  1880. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  people  of  your  section  to  send  to  the  member  of  Congress 
from  your  district  such  petitions  as  will  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this 
reduction. 

Truly,  yours, 

JOHN  E.  MINER,  Agent. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  31  Q,  and  exhibited  to 
the  jury.] 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 
Q.  Did  you  receive  a  revocation  of  that  paper  a  week  later "?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  about  ten  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  did  the  deficiency  bill  pass  1 

By  the  Foreman  [Mr.  Dickson] : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  testified  that  yourself 
and  your  brother  circulated  for  signatures  two  petitions,  known  in  this 
case  as  21  Q  and  2.3  Q.  Did  the  words  "niuetv-six  hours"  appear  in 
those  petitions  1—A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  time  that  you  petitioned  for  ?— A.  I  could  not. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  will  send  the  petitions  up  to  him  for  re-examination. 

The  Foreman.  21  Q  and  35  Q  are  the  ones  he  identified  as  circulated 
by  his  brother  and  himself. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Those  he  circulated  are  not  the  erased  petitions.  Here 
IS  one  of  the  erased  petitions  marked  15  Q.  [Submitting  petition  to 
foreman.] 

Mr.  HiNB.  Will  the  witness  tt'll  us  what  he  knows  about  that  15  Q! 
Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  IIiNE.  Perhaps  he  has  not  seen  it.    ^^ 
^  Mr.  Merrick.  HanP'9f%c(^%.)i;?/ps^^g  submitted  to  witness.] 

Ho  VOU  know  anvthinp-  a.bont,  f.litit  nnnm-  ? 
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Mr.  Bliss.  The  other  one  that  was  offered  is  16  Q. 

Mr.  Hike.  It  would  be  better  to  prove  those  alterations,  as  j^ou  are 
suggesting  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  paper. 

[The  witness  examined  the  petition.] 

Mr.  Mbebick.  You  need  not  look  at  the  names  ;  say  if  you  ever  saw 
the  petition  before '? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Look  at  the  petition  itself  as  to  the  ninety-six  hours. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  say  positive  whether  I  ever  seen  it  or  not ; 
I  am  satisfied  I  never  did,  though. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  How  about  ISTo.   16  Ql  [Submitting  the  same  to  witness.] — A. 
I  have  never  seen  this  paper  before. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Let  us  see  these  petitions,  Colonel  Bliss  f 
Mr.  Bliss.  Here  they  are.  [Submitting  15  Q  and  16  Q  to  Mr.  Henkle.j 

By  Mr.  HiNE  : 

Q.  Your  idea  of  circulating  these  petitions  was  that  it  would  be 
ninety-six  hours,  six  times  a  week,  was  it  ? — A.  Not  six  times  a  week  ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  you  know  about  this  ninety-six  hours.  Tell  the 
court  and  jury  what  you  know  about  getting  up  petitions  requesting 
ninety  six  hours'  service. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  if  there  are  petitions  that  show  ninety-six  hours 
which  he  circulated,  his  attention  should  be  called  to  them. 

Mr.  Heme.  But  they  are  attempting  to  throw  some  discredit  upon 
these  petitions. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  he  never  saw  those — 15  Q  and  16  Q. 

The  Court.  He  said  he  never  saw  them. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  whether  he  saw 
tliose  or  not.  If  he  does  know  that  ninety-six  hours  was  the  schedule 
of  time  desired,  he  having  mingled  among  the  people,  i^erhaps  he  is  a 
competent  witness  to  tell  us  so.  I  do  not  know  what  his  answer  will 
be.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  answer  according  to  the  facts. 
If  it  was  the  intention  at  the  time  to  have  ninety-six  hours  he  will  tell 
us  so,  and  if  it  was  not  he  will  say  it  was  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  us  hear  the  question,  and  we  will  see  whether  we  ob- 
ject to  it  or  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  circulated  these  petitions,  was  ninety-six  hours 
the  intention  as  to  the  schedule  time  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Don't  answer  that. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  That  is  what  they  were  seeking,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Don't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Wait  a  moment.     I  object. 

The  Court.  The  petitions  are  written. 

3Ir.  HiNE.  Certainly ;  and  they  attempt  to  discredit  them  and  say 
tliey  are  altered.  We  say  they  are  not  altered,  or,  if  altered,  they  were 
altered  bv  the  party  who  circulated  them. 

i'lie  Court.  Whether  they  have  been  tampered  with  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    Thev  show  erasures. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Probably  it  has  been  done  in  the  Post-Oface  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  probably ;  and  may  be  Brady  was  there. 

-Mr.  Henkle.  Since  they  went  into  the  inspector's  office. 
^    14336 102      Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mv.  HiNE.  It  is  very  singular  you  are  uot  willing  tliat  the  witnesE 
sliould  testify. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  We  want  regular  testimony. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  submit  thait  this  is  regular  testimony.  They  claim 
and  have  shown  these  petitions  to  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
impress  tlie  jury  with  the  idea  that  tbey  have  been  changed.  Now,  it 
certainly  is  competent  to  show  that  when  the  citizens  there  were  seek- 
ing this'  change  in  the  carrying  of  the  mail  on  this  route,  that  they  de- 
sired to  have  it  ninety-six  liours,  and  that  this  petition  exactly  conforms 
to  what  they  wanted.  Even  if  it  was  changed  it  would  show  that  it 
was  changed  there  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
were  getting  up  the  petitions. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Changed  before  signing. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  may  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  is  1:he  question  ? 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  at  the  time  you  circulated  the  petitions  it  was  not 
with  the  expectation  and  was  not  with  a  view  of  a  ninety-six  hour 
schedule'? 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  whose  i)art  ?    In  whom  was  the  expectation  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  That  is  the  question.     If  it  is  competent,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  it. 

The  CouET.  I  will  overrule  the  objection,  and  let  him  answer  in  his 
own  way. 

A.  1  do  not  remember  what  time  was  mentioned  in  the  petition,  or 
whether  any  time  was  mentioned  or  not,  but  I  circulated  the  petitions 
for  and  aimed  to  get  seven  trips  a  week  on  the  road.  1  don't  remember 
about  the  time ;  whether  there  was  a  time  mentioned  in  the  petition  or 
not. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  circulated  the  seven-trip  petition,  was  not  the 
mail  running  on  a  schedule  of  ninety-six  hours  ? — A.  It  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  is  all. 

.  [The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  Shall  I  go  further,  your  honor  1 

The  Court.  I  suppose  we  may  adjourn  at  3  o'clock  to-day,  or  rather 
I  will  adjourn  the  jury.  There  is  a  motion  in  another  case  to  be  heard 
by  the  court. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  proceedings  herein 
were  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,   JULY   12,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  time  of  the  court  up  to  10  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.  m.  was  spent 
in  organizing  the  grand  jury  in  special  session,  after  which  the  proceed- 
ings herein  were  resumed,  as  follows : 

Heney  W.  Wheeler  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  You  have  testified  before  as  to  your  occupation,  I  believe  1 
— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  [Eeferring  to  a  package  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  witness.' 
W  hat.  papers  have  yo\£)t0fyQ^fi\/ff(iygiSigfm6  reports  and  warrants  oii 
;i  number  of  routes,  including  44160. 
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Q.  From  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott '?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  those  papers  come  from  the  department  1—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  have  they  been  in  your  custody? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Merrick.  I  offer  them,  your  honor. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Are  they  all  here  ?— A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  them. 

Q.  How  many  are  wanting !— A.  1  could  not  say. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  You  do  not  propose  to  .read  them,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  they  are  read  I  want  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  all  there  or  not. 

The  Court.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Bliss  is  to  go  over  them  seriatim. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  suppose  we  will  adopt  the  same  practice,  your  honor, 
and  read  them  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  What  warrants  are  wanting? 

Mr.  Wilson  and  the  witness  then  went  over  the  papers  and  examined 
them,  and  tliQ,  witness  | explained  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  an  undertone  with 
regard  to  them.  •  ; 

John  Carrey  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  G-rant  County,  Oregon. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  mail  route  from 
Canyon  City  to  Port  McDermott  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  that  paper  and  say  whether  or  not 
you  ever  saw  it  before,  and  what  it  is  ? — A.  I  cannot  read  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  any  part  of 
that  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  my  contract. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  offer  this  contract  [submitting  paper  to  counsel  for 
defense]. 

[The  paper  in  question  was  marked  by  the  clerk  32  Q.] 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Where  has  that  contract  been  ? — A.  I  had  it  in  my  hands  until 
about  four  or  five  weeks  ago,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Woodward. 
Q.  You  never  filed  it  in  the  department  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  proven  to  have  been  executed. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  This  is  the  contract  that  you  had  for  carrying  the  mail  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  carried  it  under  this  contract,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  By  whom  is  it  signed  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  signed  by  Vaile — by  Williamson,  agent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  ilr.  Merrick  says,  but  there  is  not  any 
proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  what  appears  on  the  paper.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  All  we  have  in  proof  is 
that  this  is  the  contract  that  was  made  with  him  by  somebody  or,  other 
and  that  he  carried  the  mail  under  that  contract  for  the  parties  having 
the  contract  from  the  Government. 

The  Court.  Is  the  paper  objected  to  ?  If  it  is  not  objected  to  it  can 
go  in. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  I  certain^,  object  to  it,.  JJia^^not  read  the  paper,  but 


I  am  not  content  to  haxeVlSli'^^iUiiidP'&fSmM  go  to  the  jury,  espe- 
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cially  to  have  any  effect  upon  my  clients.  It  never  has  been  in  the  de- 
partment and  is  no  part  of  their  files.  The  witness  says  he  had  it  up  to 
within  four  or  five  weeks,  when  he  ^ave  it  to  Mr.  Woodward.  Nobody 
has  sworn  that  anybody  ever  signed  it  and  it  has  not  the  first  symptom 
of  legal  evidence  about  it  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  hardly  suppose  more  proof  is  needed  of  a  contract 
than  the  proof  of  service  under  it,  andaccouuting  to  the  principal  party 
in  the  case  who  made  it. 

The  CouET.  We  have  not  that  proof  yet. 

Mr.  Mereick.  He  says  he  performed  the  service  under  it. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  performing  the  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  this  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  By  the  party  who  made  the  contract  ? — Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Goitet  : 
Q.  Who  paid  you  1 — A.  Mr.  Miner  sent  me  the  check  from  here. 
Checks  came  from  Mr.  Miner's  agent. 

By  Mr.  Meeeigk  : 

Q.  Checks  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Miner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  i^rovisions  of  this  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  OouET.  Peck  was  the  contractor,  and  Vaile  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Peck  was  the  contractor  and  Vaile  the  subcontractor, 
and  the  contract  purports  to  have  been  made  by  Vaile,  by  an  agent, 
and  Miner  appears  to  have  made  the  payment  for  the  service  per- 
formed under  the  contract. 

Mr.  HiNE.  If  the  court  please,  when  it  comes  to  proving  a  thing  this 
witness  can  prove  nothing.  He  cannot  swear  to  such  a  conclusion  as 
that.     He  says  checks  were  sent  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  You  got  the  money  on  the  checks,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Signed  by  Miner  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  is  testifying  by  the  witness  to  what  the  court  would 
first  have  to  pass  upon. 

The  CouET.  I  understand.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  get  that  paper  in  just  now. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  well ;  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  question,  al- 
though I  think  it  has  been  traced  sufiiciently  to  put  it  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Miner  ? — A.  I 
get  a  few  letters  once  in  a  while  from  him  about  the  mail. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  letter.]  Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  him  ? — A. 
I  can't  very  well  read  in  English.  I  am  French.  I  can't  very  well 
read  it. 

Q.  Can  you  read  well  enough  to  say  whether  you  ever  got  that  letter 
or  not? — A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  got  that  letter  from  him  ? — A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Whether  he  got  it  from  him  or  not  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  got  this  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Miner. 
We  have  Miner's  handwriting  in  evidence,  and  I  shall  offer  this  letter. 

[The  paper  submitted  to  counsel  for  defeudauts.] 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  postmaster  at  Ahord  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ?— A.  S.  H.  Abbott.  I  don't  know  if  I  got  the  right 
name;  I  know  Abbott  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two  before  Mr. 
Merrick  proceeds  to  ^'f,)^j^^%}}%^^icrosoft® 
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By  Mr.  Henkle  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  letter  you  got  from  Mr.  Miner  ? — A. 
I  think  it  is ;  from  my  best  knowledge  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  found  that  knowledge  on  1  How  do  you  get  that 
knowledge,  you  say  you  cannot  read  English  ? — A.  I  cannot  read  En- 
glish, but  I  can  read  French  a  little. 

Q.  This  is  English,  is  it  not  1^-A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  make  out  some  of 
the  words,  but  I  can't  read  it  to  tell  everything  in  it. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  that  is  the  letter  you  got  from  Mr.  Miner'? — A. 
I  believe  by  the  writing  and  by  the — I  had  the  letter  and  carried  the 
letter  a  couple  of  weeks  in  my  pocket,  and  I  examined  it  at  the  time  I 
had  it  in  my  pocket,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  think  so.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  is  the  letter.    That  is  all  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  say  positively  that  it  is  the  letter  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell 
positive  unless  you  read  it,  and  then  I  can  tell  you. 

j\lr.  Merrick.  Let  me  read  it  to  him  and  see  whether  he  recognizes  it. 

]Mr.  Henkle.  No. 

The  CoTJET.  Show  him  the  paper.  He  says  the  letter  he  received 
from  Miner  he  carried  in  his  pocket  two  weeks,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  me  have  it  and  show  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  show  it  to  him.  [Handing  letter  to  Mr.  Mer- 
rick.] 

Mv.  Merrick.  [Submitting  letter  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  letter  and 
state  whether  according  to  your  best  knowledge  ajid  belief  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Hold  on.  I  am  examining  the  witness.  I  don't  want 
you  to  examine  him  just  yet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  I  will  take  the  letter  away  and  examine  him 
when  my  turn  comes.     [Withdrawing  letter  from  witness.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  1  object. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  told  me  to  show  him  the  letter. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  the  court  did  not  tell  you  to  ask  him  my  questions 
for  me. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ko,  sir ;  I  am  not  asking  your  questions. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  Go  on  and  ask  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Miner? 
— A.  It  was  sent  to  me  from  Washington  by  Mr.  Miner's  name,  and  I 
got  some  few  names  by  the  checks  and  some  few  letters  1  got  once  in 
awhile  by  his  name ;  I  can  read  his  name. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  letter  you  got  from  Mr.  Miner  ? — A. 
I  believe,  to  my  best  knowledge,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  recognize  that  paper  as  a  paper  that  you  got  from  Mr.  Miner? 
Can  you  tell  it  by  the  handwriting  1 — A.  I  can  tell  a  little,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  they  read  it  I  can  tell  it  better. 

Q.  But  without  its  being  read  to  you  can  you  tell  that  that  is  the 
letter  that  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Miner  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  may  save  you  some  trouble  to  know  that  you  can- 
not keep  this  letter  out.     I  can  prove  it  by  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Henkle..  Then  prove  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  to  get  it  in  now.    That  is  why  I  offer  it. 

The  Court.  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  he  recognized  it  as  a 
paper  that  he  has  carried  in  his  pocket ;  that  that  is  the  paper. 

By  the  Court  :      Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
Q.  Is  that  so?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  paper  I  carried  about  two 
weeks  ii!  my  p()cl<et. 
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Q.  Do  you  swear  it  is  the  same  paper  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
paper. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 

Q.  What  is  there  about  the  paper  that  makes  you  believe  it  is  the 
paper  you  carried  in  your  poclcet  ? — A.  A  good  deal  about  tlie  same 
kind  of  writing,  and  Mr.  Miner's  name,  and  I  see  it  directed  to  me;  I 
see  my  name  in  it. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  on  the  back  of  that  letter  when  you  carried 
it  in  your  pocket  1 — A.  1  could  not  tell.  I  can  recollect  in  my  mind 
what  was  inside  of  it — what  the  meaning  of  the  letter  was ;  that  is  all 
I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  about  the  meaning  of  the  letter.  Xow,  if 
another  letter  that  was  handed  to  you  looked  like  that,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  say  that  this  was  the  particular  letter  that  you  received, 
would  you?  If  it  had  the  same  kind  of  writing  and  if  the  same  story 
was  told  in  the  letter  or  the  same  matter  was  in  the  letter,  you  could 
not  tell  ? — A.  It  might  be  there  could  be  a  change  in  hands — so  many 
different  kinds — it  might  be  another  letter;  but  I  think,  in  my  mind, 
that  is  the  letter. 

Q.  [Handing  letter  to  witness.]  Look  at  it  and  see  whether  that  writ- 
ing was  on  the  back  of  it  when  you  carried  it  in  your  pocket. 

Mr.  Mereigk.  If  your  honor  please,  the  witness  says  he  can  tell  the 
letter  by  its  contents  better  than  any  other  way.  I  submit  he  has  a 
right  to  have  that  letter  read  to  him  either  openly  or  quietly,  by  the 
court  if  you  please.  He  says  he  is  a  foreigner  and  does  not  under- 
stand English  ;  can  read  his  own  language  but  cannot  read  ours  very 
well,  and  can  be  more  positive  as  to  whether  this  is  the  letter  or  not 
when  he  ascertains  A\'hat  is  in  that  letter.  S"ow,  then,  is  it  not  a  right 
according  to  the  principle  of  law  that  he  shall  know  what  is  in  it? 
When  you  examine  a  witness  as  to  a  paper,  you  must  show  hiiu  the 
paper  that  he  may  see  its  contents.  Showing  this  witness  this  paper 
is  showing  him  nothing  but  the  exterior  material  formation  of  so  much 
paper  with  some  writing  upon  it.  He  says  he  thinks  from  that  forma- 
tion and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  that  is  the  letter,  being 
addressed  to  him  and  signed  by  Miner,  and  having  about  that  much 
writing  on  it,  but  he  can  testify  as  to  whether  he  got  that  specific  let- 
ter when  the  contents  are  made  known  to  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  this  is  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  offered  in  evidence,  and  the  witness  in  order 
to  testify  must  be  able  to  identify  the  particular  paper  itself.  It  is  not 
what  the  contents  of  the  paper  is,  for  somebody  else  may  have  written 
the  paper  in  Mr.  Miner's  name,  having  the  matter  in  it  that  this  witness 
attributes  to  the  letter  that  he  thinks  he  received  from  Jliner,  and  this 
may  not  be  Miner's  paper  at  all.  Itis  a  question  of  identity  with  which 
we  are  dealing  now— whether  that  particular  paper  is  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  Miner,  and  whether  that  particular  paper  was  received  bv 
this  witness.  He  cannot  say  anything  about  it.  He  is  not  familiar 
with  m.anuscri]>t  writing  in  English,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  identify  the  paper  from  the  handwriting  itself.  The  only  way  he 
would  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  the  letter  is  by  having  the  contents 
read  to  him,  so  that  he  may  determine  whether  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  letter  he  received.  How  does  that  pro\'e,  or  tend  to  prove, 
the  identity  of  this  particular  ])a[»er  '! 

Mr.  Mej;i;i(!k.  If  tWigitizeelb)fMimm^I  will  make  a  suggestion 
whieli  1  think  meets  the  difficulty  entirely.     He  mixes  uu  twothinii'S  in 
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his  suggestion  to  the  court :  First,  the  identity  of  the  material  thing ; 
and,  second,  the  identity  of  the  thought  in  the  thing,  and  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  sent.  This  witness  cannot  swear 
to  Miner's  handwriting.  He  got  a  letter  which  purjiorted  to  he  from 
Miner.  Is  this  the  letter  ?  Its  physical  formation  is  such  that  he  is  in- 
duced to  say,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  that  is  the  paper: 
but  he  says  he  can  swear  positively  if  the  contents  are  made  known  to 
him;  tliat  he  got  a  letter  from  Miner  containing  those  expressions. 
Jvow,  whether  Miner  wrote  it  or  not,  or  whether  somel)ody  else  wrote  it, 
may  be  another  question  ;  but  the  tliought  on  the  paper  is  an  element 
of  the  identity  of  the  paj^er,  for  it  is  changed  from  a  simiile  material 
thing  into  a  material  conveying  thought.  He  got  such  a  letter,  who 
wrote  it  is  another  (juestion. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  may  have  gotten  half  a  dozen  letters  with  those 
contents. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Henkle.  This  is  the  question  of  the  identity  of  a  particular 
paper.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  whether  the  indorsement  that  ap- 
pears upon  this  pai)er  was  tliere  when  he  <-arried  it  in  his  i:)ocket  ? 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  him  that.  I  belie\'e  you  did  ask  him,  but 
I  have  not  heard  him  answer. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  writing  on  that  paper  was  on  it  when 
you  carried  it  in  your  pocket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  ou  it  1 — A.  H"o,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  does  not  enable  you  to  determine  whether  that  was  the 
paper  or  not "? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  paper.    I  couldn't 

Q.  [Interposing.]  What  else  is  there  about  the  paper  that  enables 
you  to  identify  it?  You  say  the  writing  was  not  ou  it.  Did  it 
have  any  writing  on  the  back  of  it  1 — A.  I  believe  it  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  did  not ! — A.  I  thiuk  not. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  there  on  that  i)aper  that  enables  you  to  say  it  is  tlie  pa- 
per that  you  carried  in  your  pocket "?  Take  it  up,  and  look  at  it  and  tell 
the  court  and  jury  what  there  is  about  it  that  enables  you  to  say  that 
it  is  the  particular  paper  that  you  carried  in  your  pocket? — A.  Lean 
tell  by  the  first  part  of  it ;  my  name.  He  always  wrote  letters  ever 
since  for  me  at  Camp  McDermott.  This  is  directed  to  Camp  ]\luDer- 
mott.  Then  I  got  some  other  letters  besides  this  one,  and  his  name  is 
familiar  to  me  as  near  as  I  could  get  it. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  that  is  proof  enough. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Xot  only  proof  that  he  got  it  but  proof  that  Miner 
wrote  it. 

The  Court.  The  witness  testifies  that  he  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  iliner  and  received  frequent  communications  from  him,  and  from 
looking  at  that  signature,  althoughhe  has  never  seen  him  write,  and  is 
not  familiar  with  the  English  style  of  writing,  yet  he  believes  it  was  the 
same  paper  that  came  to  him  and  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  for 
two  weeks.     That  is  enough  to  take  the  paper  before  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  will  reserve  me  an  exception. 

The  Court.  Yerv  well. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Miner  write"?— A.  I  never  saw  him  until  I  got 
here. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  letters  that  you  i'<'ceived  from  him 

The  Court.  [hiteriwsBigiii^il,lip  IWcivsoMxi  must  get  along  with 
the  case. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  save  an  exception. 

The  Court.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  read  this  letter : 

(The  Northern  Overland  Mail  Company,  H.  M.  Vaile,  president;  L.  P.  Wil'iamson,  superintendent, 
Independence,  Mo.  i  John  E.  Miner,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Washington,  D.  C,  JjirU  Ibth,  1881. 

John  Cakrey,  Esq., 

Fort  MoDermott,  Nevada  : 
Deae  Sir:  One  S.  H.  Abbott,  who  was  postmaster  at  Alvord,  I  find  by  accident,  is 
writing  to  tbe  department  that  you  do  not  pay  your  bills,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
anything  more  than  a  weekly  mail. 

I  wish  you  would  see  this  man  at  once  and  satisfy  him  ;  pay  him  whatever  is  reason- 
able and  report  to  E.  C.  Williamson,  at  The  Dalles.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  is  after. 
He  knows  nothingof  the  through  mail  and  probably  a  weekly  is  all  he  needs;  but  more 
likely  he  wants  some  money.  He  complained  once  before  to  the  department  that  he 
had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  Camp  MoDermott  lo  make  his  returns,  and  I  sent  him 
|30  and  it  was  all  right.  Now,  I  suppose,  he  wants  a  little  more  money. 
Yours,  &c., 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

[Tlie  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  33  Q,  and  submitted 
to  the  jury  for  examination.] 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  want  the  jury  to  observe  the  handwriting  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  a  very  good  letter — if  Mr.  Miner  wrote  it. 

Mr.  jMeeeick.  Yes ;  very  much  on  the  order  of  their  directing  the 
bribing  of  a  postmaster  in  order  that  he  maj'  not  communicate  with  the 
department  circumstances  which  would  disturb  their  income. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Why  don't  you  say  that  the  money  was  required  to  be 
paid  by  Post-Offtce  Department. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  1  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was.  Brady  wanted  to 
keep  them  qiiiet  as  well  as  jMiner. 

.^Ir.  Hine.  Brady  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Well,  you  asked  me  speculative  questions,  and  I  an- 
swer them  according  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  ^^'hat  part  of  that  route  were  you  engaged  on? — A.  From  Camp 
IMcDermott  to  Doc  Anderson's. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  have  to  make  that  trip  in  ? — A.  I  had 
forty-eight  hours. 

Q.   When  was  this  ? — A.  I  commenced  the  16th  day  of  .August,  1880. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  a  week  "1 — A.  Seven. 

Q.  How  many  horses  and  how  many  men  did  you  use? — A.  I  started 
with  iifteen  head  of  horses  and  five  men. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  more  horses  afterwards  than  you  started  with  ? 
—A.  I  had  a  very  short  notice  at  the  time  I  made  the  contract,  and 
didn't  liave  time  to  get  all  the  horses  I  thought  I  needed.  I  started  with 
the  expectation  to  get  some  more,  and  the  subcontract  was  gone  away 
iVom  nie. 

Q.  You  let  it  out  ?— A.  Subcontracted  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  let  it  out  to  ?— A.  Mr.  Blackwell. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  run  it  yourself  ?— A.  About  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Q.  Who  was  running  the  other  end  of  the  line  at  that  time  ? — A.  Mr. 
McBean. 

Q.  Is  he  here?— A.  Wigitizisd  by  Microsoft® 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here"?— A.  Xext  Saturday  will  be  seven 
weeks. 

Q.  You  only  carried  the  mail  for  two  or  three  weeks? — A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  begin? — A.  I  commenced  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1880. 

q.  What  day  did  you  quit  ?— A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  date, 
but  it  was  just  about  that  time. 

Q.  You  never  i)ut  your  subcontract  on  file  in  the  department,  you 
said  awhile  ago,  I  believe  '? — A.  'No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  You  write  your  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  write  my  name. 

Q.  [Forwarding  a  paper  to  witness.]  I  send  you  a  paper  which  has 
been  introduced  in  evidence,  being  a  petition  marked  20  Q,  and  ask 
you  to  examine  it  and  see  if  your  signature  is  to  it? — A.  [After  exam- 
ining the  same.]  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  name. 

Q.  Did  you  circulate  that  petition  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you  to  be  signed? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say 
where  it  was  handed  to  me ;  I  think  it  was  in  Canyon  City. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  handed  to  you  in  Canyon  City  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  several  petitions! — A.  I  could"  not  tell  you  how 
many. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  signed  all  you  were  asked  to  sign,  I  reckon,  no  matter  what 
was  in  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hine.  That  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  you  could  not  get  your  subcontractors  to  sign  you 
could  not  get  any. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  At  the  time  when  you  signed  that  petition  you  were 
not  subcontractor  on  the  road,  were  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  Canyon  City "? — A.  Well,  I  am  around 
about  Canyoii  Citj^  a  good  deal. 

Q.  No,  but  at  that  time  ;  at  the  time  you  signed  the  petition  ? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.     At  the  time  I  was  in  business,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  what  kind  of  business  were  you  in "? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  at  that  time.  All  I  know  is  that  that  is  my  name  there,  and  I 
signed  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  general  birsiness  at  that  time ;  not  what  you  were 
particularly  doing  that  day  ? — A.  I  believe  I  was  in  the  cattle  business, 
if  I  can  recollect  aright. 

<»!.  You  do  not  recollect  exactly,  what  you  were  doing  at  that  time  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  cattle  business  or  some  other  business,  but  you 
cannot  recollect  exactly  what  kind  of  business  you  were  in.  You 
reeolh;ct  that  during  that  quarter  when  you  had  only  fifteen  horses  run- 
ning your  mail,  there  were  quite  large  deductions  made  upon  your  pay? 
— A.  Not  at  the  time  I  run  it.  I  believe  I  got  every  cent  that  quarter, 
less  a  few  dollar's.     I  did  not  start  in  soon  enoiigb. 

Q.  Let  me  remind  you  n(iW0*'35fi^^o^a5W4>^epartment  deducted 
!!'1,2',)9.G9  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  which  would  include 
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from  tlie  time  that  you  first  commenced.  Does  tliat  remind  you  that 
any  deductions  were  made  from  your  pay? — A.  I  don't  Isnow  aiiytliiiig- 
about  that.  All  I  l^iuow  is  I  conimeuced  the  lOtli  day  of  Augusr,  and 
that  was  the  last  half  of  tlie  quarter.     Tlie  pay  all  came  through  me. 

By  ilr.  ^Mekjiick  : 
Q.  You  say  the  pay  all  came  through  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  much  was  your  pay? — A.  Two  thousand  live  hundred  dol- 
lars a  quarter  I  was  to  get. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 
Q.  You  did  not  get  it  all  ? — A.  There  was  a  little  deduction,  more  or 
less,  every  quarter. 

By  Mr.  31EREICK  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  other  side  about  some  deductions.  You 
said  you  were  given  all  your  money  except  a  very  little.  Under  what 
arrangement  or  contract  was  it  that  you  were  to  get  anything  ;  was  it 
under  that  paper  that  I  showed  you"? — A.  Under  that  contract ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  By  this  contract  ? — A.  I  su])pose 
that  is  it.  [After  examining  the  paper.]     Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  what  was  provided  by  that  contract — yon  told 
the  other  side — except  a  very  little  ? — A.  Except,  I  suppose,  li'om  the 
failure  of  the  time,  there  was  a  little  every  trip ;  I  believe  every  quarter 
some  little ;  it  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Mbreick.  Now,  I  make  another  offer  of  this  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it. 

The  Oot'KT.  You  have  a  right  to  prove  that  he  performed  the  work; 
that  he  was  paid  a  certain  sum,  and  that  the  sum  that  was  paid  was 
the  sum  specified  in  tliat  contract.  But  that  does  not  prove  the  con- 
tract, it  does  not  take  it  in  evidence.  You  have  only  proved  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  and  the  receipt  of  the  pay. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  said  he  was  paid  under  this  contract,  and  they 
brought  out  the  fact  on  the  other  side. 

The  CotJET.  Let  it  be  proved  in  the  regular  way. 

Frank  McBean,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  ]\Ibreick: 

Question.  AYhere  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Canyon  City,  Oregon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  li^•ed  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  nineteen 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  route  44160  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  e\'er  engaged  in  carrying  the  mail  on  that  route  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  engaged  in  that  business '? — A.  I  think  it 
was  about  eight  years  ago  the  first  time  that  I  carried  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  engaged  ? — A.  The  1st  of  last  August. 

Q.  You  were,  then,  carrying  the  mail  in  1S7.S  and  1871),  were  you  ?— 
A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  carry  it  over  the  entire  route  or  only  over  part  of  it '? 

A.  I  carried  it  only  over  a  part  of  it  sir,  for  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Over  what  jiart  ?— A.  The  northern  part  from  Doc  Anderson's 
ranch  or  station  to  Canyon  City. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  fro©/^j5<^(y49j^c)||^g;eQ^/jt)gnoh  to  Canyon  City  ?— A 
I  think  they  call  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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Q.  In  -what  time  were  you  carrying  that  mail  when  you  first  com- 
menced to  cai'ry  it,  say  1878  1 — A.  I  was  carrying  it  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  come  to  1S78,  or  prior.  I  do  not  care  1 — A.  I  commenced 
packing  or  carrying  the  mail  in  October,  1878. 

Q.  You  commenced  in  October,  1878  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  whom  were  you  carrying  it  in  October,  1878 1 — A.  Uuder 
contract  with  J.  JI.  Pe(;k. ' 

Q.  During  the  rest  of  your  time  were  you  acting  under  that  contract 
with  Peck,  or  under  what  contract  were  you  acting  ? — A.  I  carried  it 
until  the  16th  day  of  January,  1879,  under  that  contract.  Then  I  made 
a  contract  with  L.  P.  Williamson  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  L.  P.  Williamson  for  himself  or  for  anybody  else  1 — A.  L.  P.  Wil- 
liamson for  Peck. 

Q.  For  three  times  a  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  contract  continue  ? — A.  That  continued  up  un- 
til the  16th  day  of  August  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Until  the  16th  day  of  August,  1881?— A.  Eighteen  handred  and 
eighty-one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  make  another  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom"? — A.  1  made  a  contract  then  with  E.  C.  Williamson,  I 
think  those  were  the  initials. 

Q.  Was  he  acting  for  himself  or  somebody  else "? — A.  He  was  acting 
for  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  contract  with  Peck,  and  a  contract  with  Vaile 
subsequently '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  your  first  contract  was  with  1 — A.  J.  M.  Peck. 

Q.  You  had  two  contracts  with  Peck  ?;— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  carry  that  mail  in  1878  under  your  first  con- 
tract with  Peck,  and  in  what  time  ? — A.  Once  a  week.  I  had  no  time, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  schedule  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  schedule 
time. 

Q.  Were  you  only  running  then  from  Canyon  City  to  Doc  Anderson's? 
— A.  I  was  running  then  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  Harney. 

Q.  How  far  is  Camp  Harney  from  Doc  Anderson's  ? — A.  They  call 
it  forty-five  miles,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  it  between  Canyon  City  and  Doc  Anderson's,  or  is  it  on  the 
other  side  of  Doc  Anderson's  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  meam  Camp  Harney  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes. 

A.  It  is  between  Canyon  Citj'  and  Doc  Anderson's. 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently  run  beyond  Canyon  City  and  Doc  Ander- 
son's ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  run  ? — A.  The  16th  day  of  January,  1870. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  entire  route  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  the  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  ^fc- 
Dermott? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  how  many  men  and  how  many  horses  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  that'  mail  from  Fort  McDermott  to  Canyon  City  once  a 
week  in  one  h  undred  and  thirtj^  hours. 

Mr.  Hike.  I  object  to  the  question. 

The  OouET.  [After  a  ])ause,  to  Mr.  Wilson.]  Do  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CouET.  What  is  the^.auud  of  vptir  objection  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  grouWWf^^Wfel^^^^,  that  how  many  are 
necessary  now  is  wholly  immaterial  to  this  case. 
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By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  How  many  were  necessary  at  that  time  ?  I  do  not 
mean  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  upon  the  further  ground  that  there  is  nothing 
iutheindictmentonthesubject.   That  the  court  has  already  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  HiNE.  And  if  the  court  please,  upon  the  broader  ground  that  it 
is  hardly  competent  to  bring  one  person  upon  the  stand  to  testify  as 
to  what  is  necessary  as  to  a  matter  which  is  peculiarly  within  the  opin- 
ion of  anotherpersori.  If  there  is  anything  in  what  they  are  attempting 
to  prove  now  in  reference  to  these  affidavits,  it  is  that  they  were  cor- 
ruptly made.  How  they  will  bring  that  in  connection  with  the  aver- 
ment in  their  indictment  is  a  little  mj^sterious  yet.  But  certainly  this 
evidence  is  not  competent  to  prove  anything,  unless  it  be  to  attack  the 
opinion  expressed  by  these  parties  several  years  ago.  Xow,  to  ask  a 
person  his  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to 
carry  the  mail  four  or  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  in  any  way  im- 
peaching the  opinion  of  another  person  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  ani- 
mals necessary  to  carry  the  mail  at  the  same  time,  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
competent  testimony.  If  the  fact  is  stated  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly, 
or  it  is  shown  what  was  really  needed  or  used  on  the  mail  actually 
carried  at  the  time,  the  question  might  perhaijs  be  then  asked  ;  there 
might  have  been  some  foundation  for  proving  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tional effort  to  deceive.  But  so  far  as  opinions  are  concerned,  to  ask 
the  witness  what  was  necessary,  it  is  not  shown  that  he  is  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  that  particular  subject.     It  is  too  far  back. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  been  receiving  this  class  of  testimony 
for  many  days,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  competent.  A  man  may  be  in- 
dicted and  convicted  and  punished  for  swearing  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  is  what  was  done  in  this  case.  To  be 
sure  if  a  man  really  swears  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  prosecution  must  make  it  pretty  clear  that  he  willfully  swore  to 
what  he  did  not  believe  at  the  time.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  You  can  ex- 
amine the  witness. 

Mr.  HiNE.  We  reserve  an  exception. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  have  said  that  you  were  familiar  with  the  route. 
Who  was  carrying  on  the  other  end  at  the  time  you  were  carrying  it 
around  Canyon  City  to  Camp  Harney? — A.  I  did  not  run  any  further 
than  Camp  Harney. 

Q.  1  will  take  it  in  September,  1878  ? — A.  There  was  no  mail  run- 
ning, sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  route  there  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  route  had  not  been  put  to  work  ! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  question  was,  who  was  running  the  rest  of  the 
route  in  conjunction  with  him,  September  18,  1S78,  and  he  says  that 
there  was  no  route  being  run  at  all. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  inail  running  south  of  Camp 
Harney  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  a  mail  running  from  Camp  Harney  to  Canyon  City?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  commence  to  carry  the  mail  from  Camp  Harney 
to  Fort  McDermott?— A.  The  16th  of  January,  1879.  On  that  date  it 
ran  clear  through  three  times  a  ^^•eek. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mMlmmM  M}h9Sm  Harney  to  Port  McDer- 
mott  prior  to  the  Ifith W  ??  J«^um^^f§M-A.  There  was  no  mail 
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Q.  From  the  last  of  June  until  the  16th  day  of  January  there  was 
no  mail  running  between  what  points  1 — A.  Between  Gamp  Harney 
and  Fort  McDermott. 

Q.  Were  there  any  horses  being  used  between  Cam]3  Harney  and 
Fort  McDermot,  in  December,  1878,  in  connection  with  the  mail  1 — A. 
I  presume  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  or  not  "I — A.  There  were  not. 

Q.  There  were  not  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  quit  running  the  last  of  June.  I 
was  running  clear  through  up  until  the  last  of  June. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  ? — A.  The  contract  ceased. 

Q.  The  contract  ceased  and  you  quit,  and  it  was  not  resumed  until 
January,  1879 '?— A.  The  16tli  of  January,  1879. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  know  the  fact  that  there  were  no  horses 
and  no  men  being  used  in  connection  with  the  mail  between  Harney 
and  ]\lcDermott  in  the  fall  of  187S  !— A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  how  many  horses  would  be  needed  to  carry 
that  mail  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermott  in  the  fall  of  1878 1 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  object  to  the  question  as  incompetent  and  immaterial. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  the  same  question.    I  have  gone  back  to  it. 

The  CotJET.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Give  me  an  exception. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  approach  the  affi- 
davit, for  the  affidavit  swears  that  it  did  take  so  many  on  the  18th  day 
of  September,  1S78,  and  it  says  it  now  takes  so  many. 

The  OouET.  Very  well. 
By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  How  many  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  be- 
tween those  two  points,  or  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  the  mail 
between  those  two  points  on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  or  thereabouts 
on  a  schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  once  a  week? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Let  the  exception  be  noted. 

The  CouET.  You  have  the  exception. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  is  a  different  question,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  cannot  put  the  question  for  the  counsel's  exceptions. 

Mr.  HiNE.  You  do  not  put  the  question  in  the  same  language  you 
did  before. 

The  OoTJET.  Note  the  exception  when  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes,  note  it  every  time. 

The  OouET.  [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  understand  the  question f 

The  Witness.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  CouET.  Well,  answer  it. 

The  Witness.  I  was  waiting  for  the  decision. 

A.  I  used  two  men  and  ten  horses. 

Q.  Two  men  and  ten  horses  when? — A.  During  the  summer  months. 

Q.  During  the  summer  of  1878  1— A.  Up  to  June. 

By  the  Couet  : 
Q.  Up  to  the  last  of  June '?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 
Q.  [Resuming.]  Were  there  two  carriers '?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  stations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  men  at  your  stations  to  attend  to  your  horses  ? 

—A.  Yes,  sir.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  How  many  stations  dicryou  have? 
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Tlie  Witness.  On  the  whole  route? 

Mr.  Mekkick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Between  Camp  Harney  and  McDermott  ? 

Mr.  Merkick.  Between  McDermott  and  Canyon  City. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  understand.  He  had  the  whole  route,  had  he ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  had  the  whole  route  up  till  June,  1878,  when  the 
old  contract  expired  and  the  new  one  came  in.  He  is  speaking  now  of 
what  he  did  then. 

The  Court.  I  beg  your  pardon;  proceed. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  How  many  stations  did  you  have  between  the  two 
points;  between  Canyon  City  and  McDermott ?— A.  There  were  three 
stations,  and  the  balance  of  the  way  we  had  our  horses  kept  at  ranches. 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  three  stations,  as  independent  of  the  two  termini  of 
the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  constituted  two  more  1 — A.  l^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  the  |jintermedi|ite  places,  between  stations,  you  Jiad 
your  horses  taken  carcfof  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  used  at  those  different  stations  to  take  care 
of  your  horses  indepeddent  of  the  carriers  whom  you  have  just  told 
us  were  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  ? — A.  Three  stations  which  would 
reauire  consequently  only  three  men. 

Q.  One  man  at  each  station  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  carriers  were  necessary  1 — A.  Two. 

Q.  Tlien  you'would  want  three  men  at  the  stations  and  two  carriers? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  three  stations  ? — A.  I  used  three  stations  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  man  at  each  station? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  man  employed  to  take  care  of  your  horses  at 
the  intermediate  points  between  stations  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  ]3id  you  have  any  men  employed  to  take  care  of  your  horses  at 
Canyon  City  and  McDermott  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  the  men  that  you  had  in  addition  to  your  two  carriers 
were  three  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  men  in  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ten  horses  ? — A.  Ten  horses. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  see,  if  the  court  please,  what  this  can  have 
to  do  with  this  case.  It  is  in  regard  to  what  was  done  before  these  con- 
tracts were  made,  by  another  person,  a  total  stranger  to  these  con- 
tracts ;  before  this  contract  wasen  tered  into. 

The  Court.  This  man  has  testified  that  there  was  no  service  per- 
formed after  the  30th  of  June,  1878,  until  the  following  January. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now  he  testifies  to  what  was  done  before  these  con- 
tracts were  ever  made. 

The  Court.  That  is  in  June  ;  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  it.  You 
cannot  tell  how  many  were  required  when  nothing  was  performed. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming].  The  number  of  men  and  horses  that  you  have  given 
us  as  necessary  to  be  used,  or  that  you  used,  were  the  men  and  animals 
that  you  used  in  the  summer,  were  they?  How  many  were  needed  in 
winter  on  the  same  schedule  ? — A.  I  generally  used  one  more  man  in 
packing  tlie  mail  in  winter  on  account  of  the  deep  snow. 

Q,.  How  many  hors^yl^^^y^j^^j^^^^j^j^  eight  horses ■  generally  ii 
the  winter  time. 
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Q.  You  used  less  than  you  did  in  the  summer '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Howwas  that? — A.  I  carried  it  on  horseback  during  the  winter 
months. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  horses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provender  out 
to  the  stations  at  which  your  horses  were  left  to  be  cared  for  ? — A.  I  do 
not  understand  you. 

Q.  You  had  stations  along  the  road  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Your  horses  Avere  loft  at  the  stations  to  be  cared  for  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  provender  to  those  stations "! — A.  In  the 
summer  time  we  geuerally  had  it  hauled  by  teams,  had  it  freighted 
in — I  did,  on  my  station. 

Q.  Were  these  teams  independent  of  the  horses  used  for  carrying  the 
mail ;  independent  of  the  ten  that  you  have  spoken  of  ? — A.  I  have  ref- 
erence to  grain.  I  always  paid  so  much  for  having  my  grain  laid  down 
at  the  stations — so  much  a  pound. 

Q.  Had  you  carried  the  grain  to  the  station  yourself,  would  your  ten 
horses  have  been  sufticient  to  carry  the  mail,  and  also  to  provide  your 
graia  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  additional  horses  to  the  teu  would  you  then  have  needed 
to  provide  grain  at  the  stations  at  which  your  horses  were  kept '? — A. 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Two  or  three  ? — A.  It  would  take  certainly  three  or  four  more. 

Q.  Then,  When  you  speak  of  the  ten  horses  used,  you  mean  simply 
for  carrying  the  mail  ? — A.  Carrying  the  mail  and  passengers. 

Q,  Yes;  thatis  what  I  meant.  ITow,  in  the  mnter  time,  had  youhauled 
grain  to  these  stations,  how  many  horses  would  have  been  necessary 
for  that  purpose  in  addition  to  the  eight  that  you  used  to  carry  the 
mail  1 — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  out  there  to  some  of  those 
stations  in  the  winter ;  I  had  to  have  it  delivered  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Delivered  in  the  fall  and  kept  on  through  the  winter"? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Xow,  will  you  tell-  the  court  and  jury,  if  you  please,  how  many 
men  and  horses  you  used,  or  did  you  use  any,  in  carrying  the  mail  on  a 
schedule  of  ninety-six  hours  before  June,  1878 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  carried  it  on  that  schedule "? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  horses  would  be  necessary,  in  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  route  and  in  your  experience  in  the  business,  to  carry  the 
mail  between  Canyon  City  and  McDermott  once  a  week  on  a  schedule 
of  ninety-six  hours  ? — A.  In  the  summer  time  I  do  not  think  it  would  re- 
quire any  more  men.  It  woidd  make  a  night  drive.  In  the  wintertime 
it  would  require  certainly  two  more  men. 

Q.  How  many  horses  in  the  summer  time  on  a  ninety-six  hour 
schedule  f 

The  Witness.  Once  a  week  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Once  a  week,  and  ninety-six  hours. 

A.  It  would  not  require  any  more  horses.  , 

Q.  In  winter  would  it  require  any  more  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  ten  horses 
would  pack  the  mail,  I  think,  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  in  the  schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours  and  ninety-six  hours  would  make  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
men  and  horses  required  to  carry  it  ? — A.  It  would  in  the  winter  time, 
I  say.    It  would  require,  probably,  two  more  men. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  1—A.  I  think  that  is  all,  sir. 

to  carry'^rt'three^tdmis  TwcM'W^iMf  §We  hundred  and*thfrty 
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hours  in  the  fall  of  1S7S  f — A.  I  used  ou  my  end  of  the  road — I  only  rui 
half  of  it  when  it  come  three  times  a  week 

Q.  You  may  begin  and  state  how  many  you  used  on  your  half. — A 
I  used  four  men. 

Q.  And  how  many  animals '?— A.  I  disrememher.  On  my  end  I  used 
about  twelve  or  fourteen,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  those  the  animals  necessary  to  be  used  at  the 
stations  to  haul  grain  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  used  one  of  them  for  haul- 
ing grain. 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  men  necessary  to  be  left  at  the  stations  to 
care  for  the  horses  1 — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  mean  the  mail  carriers. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  you  have  needed  at  the  stations;  howtnauy 
did  you  have  at  the  stations  ? — A.  I  had  three  stations. 

Q.  And  one  man  at  each  1 — A.  One  man  at  pach. 

Q.  The  same  as  wdieu  you  were  running  ou  a  different  schedule? — A. 
I  had  three  stations  ;  that  is,  that  would  make  five  with  the  termini  of 
my  route.  One  at  Doc  Anderson's,  one  at  Camp  Harney,  one  at  Troub 
Creek,  and  one  at  Soda  Springs.     Those  were  the  stations. 

Q.  Then  when  you  were  running  three  times  a  week  you  were  running 
to  Doc  Anderson's  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  ranniiig  the  whole  route,  as  you  had  been  prior  to  June? 
— A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  running  the  rest  of  the  route? — A.  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  horses  was  he  using  on  the  rest  of  the  route? 
— A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  What  distance  did  he  have  to  go  ? — A.  The  same  distance  I  had. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  kind  of  a  road  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  the  better  of  the  two? — A.  His  end  of  the  road. 

Q.  His  end  of  the  road  was  the  better  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  how  many  animals  would  be  needed  to  run 
his  end  of  the  road  on  a  schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  three 
times  a  week  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

A.  It  wt)uld  require  the  same  amount  as  I  used  on  mine. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  number  of  animals  used  on  a 
schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  three  times  a  week,  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter  ?  You  would  need  more  horses  in  winter,  would  you 
not "! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  on  my  end.  I  carried  it  on  horseback.  I  did 
not  run  buckboards. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  men  and  how  many  animals  did  you  use  in  carry- 
ing it  three  times  a  week,  on  a  schedule  of  ninety-six  hours  ? 

The  Witness.  Half  of  the  route  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Half  of  the  route  ? 

A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  horses  1  think  it  was  I  used. 

Q.  Only  twelve  or  fourteen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  manjMucn? — A.  I  used  four  men. 

Q.  For  carrying  it ;  and  liow  many  men  at  your  stations  ? — A.  One 
at  each  station. 

Q.  How  many  stations'? — A.  I  have  three. 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  just  now  you  changed  it,  and  had  five? — A. 
And  one  on  each  end  would  make  five. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  men  at  tho  ends  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  liorses  would  be  needed  on  the  other  half  of 

the  line  on  iii'iV^y--i>;nteyfiffec/bW'M^/'aS6/?fe^^'t^^'l^^  ^--^-  ^  ^^'ould  have 
used  the  same  it  I  liadHj^en  ruunnni  it. 
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Q.  Xow,  -we  will  come  dowu  to  seven  times  a  week,  at  one  biiiidrecl 
aud  thirty  lionrs. 

Mr.  HixE.  I  object  to  the  question  as  immaterial. 

;^[^.  Meertck.  I  haven't  got  it  out  yet. 

Q.  [liesumino-.]  On  a  schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thiity  hours  three 
times  a  week  how  many  men  and  horses  would  be  nei/essary '? 

My.  Hine.  Just  note  my  exception. 

A.  I  think  1  would  use  just  about  the  same  number  that  I  would  in  the 
ninety-six  hours. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  quite.  This  is  seven  times  a 
week? — A.  1  would  not  put  on  anymore  stock  atone  hundred  and 
thirty  hours. 

Q.  I'ou  would  keep  the  sauie  numlier  of  stock  that  you  had  for  ninety- 
six  hours  three  times  a  week  ? — A.  I  think  Sd.     I  never  run  it  that  way. 

Q.  Naw,  at  ninety-six  hours  seven  times  a  week  how  many  men  and 
horses  ?— A.  I  used  twenty-six  horses  for  the  half  of  the  route  that  I 
was  running.  I  used  six  meu  in  the  summer,  and  one  winter  I  used 
eight. 

Q,.  Independent  of  the  men  left  at  the  stations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(.}.  J)o  you  know  S.  H,  Abbott,  who  was  the  postmaster  at  Alvord  ? 
—A.,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  residing  ? — A.  I  caunot  tell  you,  sir.  He  is  in 
California,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vas  Alvord  a  post-office  on  route  4410(1  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Hi)w  far  west  of  the  direct  line  was  it '. 

The  Witness.  How  far  west  of  the  direct  line  from  where  ? 

3Ii'.  Merkiok.  From  the  route? 

A.  It  was  on  the  route. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  residing  around  Alvord  ? — A.  South  of 
Ah'onl — soutliwest,  there  was  quite  a  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  complaint  from  Alvord  about 
a  failure  to  supply  that  po-t-ottiee  or  not — from  Abbott  I  mean? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  complaints  from  him. 

Q.  How  came  there  to  be  a  failure  to  supply  that  oflice '? — A.  It 
was  claimed  on  account  of  Indians.  In  fact  that  was  the  cause.  It 
was  suspended  for  a  wliile. 

<^  Wlien  did  the  Indian  troubles  cease? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
safe  to  run  the  mail  over  the  route  until  along  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  Of  1S78  ?_A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  supplied  after  Se])tember,  1878  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  iie\er  suiiplied  and  finally  abolished,  was  it  not? — A.  t 
believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  corres]iond  with  Mr.  ^liner'? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
had  some  corresiiondence  with  him. 

Q.  [Submitting  S-i  <}  to  witness.]  Did  you  ever  see  that  letter  before, 
and  if  so,  when  and  under  what  cir(.-umstances  ? 

Mr.  Henklb.  Is  that  the  same  letter,  Mr.  ^lerrick '? 

Mr.  IMeerick:.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  [After  i)erusing  the  letter.]  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  the  letter  before. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  do  not  rememlier  exactly.  I  saw  it  when  it  first 
came  to  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Did  JMi'.  Carrey  show  it  to  you  ? — A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  But  you  I'ccognize  that  as  the  letter  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  thqrJtoW^Stfi&yiMfe^ScJWS'"  correspondence  with 
Miner?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thin^  I  do. 

^^0.  U33G 103  ' 
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Mr.  Henkle.  Ask  bim  liow  lie  recognizes  it  ? 

Mr.  Mereick.  Oh,  no,  I  won't.     You  can  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  cannot  lead  your  witness. 

The  Court.  He  answers  that  he  does  recognize  it. 

Q.  [liesuuiing-.]  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  pay  when  you  were 
running  that  road  ? — A.  I  received  my  pay  through  Mr.  Miner;  that  is, 
he  always  forwarded  my  check. 

By  j\[r.  Henkle  : 
Q.  Whose  check  was  it"? 
Mr.  Meeimck.  Wait  a  moment  until  you  get  him,  won't  you '? 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  received  your  pay  from  3Ir.  Miner? — A.  He 
always  forwardecl  me  my  check. 

Q.  Whose  name  was  signed  to  the  check  ? 

Mr.  ^IE^KLE.  Produce  it. 

Mr.  MERiiiCK.  It  is  no  matter.     I  only  wanted  to  gratify  Mr.  Heukle. 

Q.  [Kesuiniug.]   How  much  did  you  get  ? 

The  WiT>ESS.  A  year  ? 

31r.  Mkrkick.  Yes;  after  June. 

A.  The  first  contract  just  run  to  Harney.     1  had  three  contracts. 

Q.  Tell  us  wliat  you  got  on  them  '1 — A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  ]iacking 
to  Harney  once  a  week.  That  was  the  first  contract.  I  got  85,000  a 
year  packing  it  three  times  a  week  ou  ninety-six  hours' schedule  to  Doc 
Anderson's.     1  got  810,000  for  half  of  the  route  seven  times  a  week. 

CR(iSS-EXA3IINATI0N. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  subcontract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — A.  There  is  one  of  them  here ;  one  is 
down  in  my  room — there  are  two  of  them  in  my  room  I  guess. 

Q,.  Did  you  ever  put  them  on  file  ? — A.  2v"o,  sir  ;  they  wouldn't  accept 
that  contract. 

Q.  You  say  they  wouldn't  accept  the  subcontract  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I 
sent  it  on  here  to  see  whether  they  would  file  it  in  the  department  and 
I  was  infornled  that  they  would  not  file  a  sub  sub. 

Q.  A  snb-sub  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mine  was  a  sub-sub. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  country  out  there  are  you  not  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  map  to  witness  and  indicating.]  This  is  one  of  the 
post-ofBce  maps,  and  this  is  Canyon  City.  Camp  McDermott  is  down 
below  here.     It  is  in  the  territory  below  ?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(^  [Indicating.]  Xow,  there  is  Winnemucca.  Winnemucca  is  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  but  for  this  route  across  here  [indicating]  I  will  ask  you  to 
state  how  mail  would  get  from  Camj.  .AIcDermott  to  Canyon  City';  how 
would  it  go  ?— A.  It  has  to  goto  Silver  City  and  from  Silver 'Citv  to 
Boise  and  Boise  to  Baker  and  from  Baker  to  Canyon  City. 

il  [Indicating.]  Or  else  it  would  hine  to  go  around  this  way '?— A.  It 
has  t()  go  to  >Viuuemuct'a,  and  from  AYinnemucca  to  San  Francisco, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  and  from 
The  Dalles  to  Canyon. 

Mr.  HiNK.   What  is  Ihat  ?     We  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  A\'iLSON.  He  >ii\pigmzeMiby\MmQ§omUiis  route  we  are  talking 
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about,  the  mail  from  Oainp  McDermott,  in  order  to  get  to  Canyon  City, 
wonld  go  to  Wiimeniucca,  to  San  Francisco,  to  Portland,  to  The  Dalles, 
and  then  down  to  (Janyou  City,  or  it  wonld  come  around  by  Silver  City, 
Boise,  Baker,  and  Canyon. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  What  is  the  distance  that  way  ? — A.  I  should  judge 
betweea  five  and  six  hundred  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  fioiri  Canyon  City  to  Boise? — A.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Q.  Xow,  what  is  the  distance  around  tbe  other  way,  by  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  ? — A.  Pretty  near  two  thousand  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  a  daily  mail  at  Winnemucca  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
roiid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  there  also  a  daily  mail  up  at  Cauyou  ? 

Tbe  AViTNESS.  Canyon  City  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  put  on. 

Q.  So  this  route,  then,  connei'ted  two  daily  mails  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
connected  a  daily  mail  at  McDermott. 

Q.  And  Canyon  City  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  What  was  tli<'.  reason  that  there  was  no  service  along  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1.S78  from  Camp  Harney  down  to  McDermott  ''. — A.  I 
suppose  the  reason  was  on  account  of  Indian  troubles. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  Indian  trouble  begin  ? — A.  They  ])assed  over 
this  route  along  in  the  last  of  June.     It  suspended  mails  then. 

Q.  The  last  of  June  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mail  was  suspended  on  account  of  those  Indian  troubles 
how  long? — A.  I  do  not  thiidc  it  was  safe  to  pack  mail — I  should  not 
have  takeu  a  contract  to  do  it — before  the  middle  or  last  of  September. 

Q.  It  was  not  exactly  safe  after  Sei)ttmber,  was  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  ha\'e  been  afraid. 

(}.  Well,  the  Indian  trouble  jirevented  a  service  being  put  ou  there 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  In  speaking  of  men  and  hi»rses  in  connection  with  carrying  the 
mail,  have  you  had  reference  to  carrying  jjassengej-s  and  express  mat- 
ter also?-^A.  In  the  summer  I  have  reference  to  carrying  passengers, 
mail  packages,  or  anything  that  came  along. 

().  In  the  winter  time  you  did  not  carry  any  express  or  passengers  ? 
— A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  The  Columbia  Eiver  freezes  ui>,  does  it  not,  in  the  winter  season, 
so  that  navigation  is  suspended  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  generally  freezes  up 
once  in  the  winter. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  generally  stay  frozen  ? — A.  From  two  to  three 
months. 

C>.  How  does  the  mail  from  San  Francisco  get  to  Canyon  City  during 
the  time  the  navigation  is  suspended  on  the  Columbia  River  ? — A.  The 
last  winter  it  was  suspended  they  started  the  mail  around  on  this  route 
that  I  have  been  running. 

Q.  This  Canyon  City  and  McDermott  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  about  Canyon  City,  are  you  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

ii.  [Submitting  to  witness  petition  marked  20  Q.]  Look  at  that  peti- 
tion. Do  those  peoi)le  live  about  ("anyon  City  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  recog- 
nize most  of  the  names. 

Q.  liesidents  about  Canyon  City  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dill  you  ni)tii-(;  your  own  name  on  it? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  Jiot. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  ])ctiti<tns  U>v  cxijedition  of  scnvici' ? — -A.  Y(_'.s, 
sir;  I  geuCTally  signed  tbem  us  tliey  came  a!ong.  I  guess  you  will  find 
my  name  on  liere,  probably;  yes,  there  it  is.  [Indieating.] 

Q.  [Submitting  to  witness  jietition  marked  15  Q.J  I  want  to  sliow 
you  this  petition,  ami  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  it  liefore  "! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  signed  ?— A.  The  heading  of  it  was  signed  in  Oan- 
Ton  Citv. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  part  of  it  signed  ? — A.  In  fact,  they  are  all 
ill  the  John  Day  Valley  and  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Where  is  the  John  Day  Valley  ?— A.  Canyon  City  is  in  the  Jolni 
D.iy  Valley. 

(}.  And  these  peojde  who  sigued  this  petition  are  persons  living  in 
and  about  Canyon  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  at  the  time  this  petition  was  circulated  and 
signed  expedition  was  sought  for  by  the  parties  who  weie  getting  up 
this  petitiou  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  date  it  was  circulated. 

(}.  It  says  here  in  the  ])etitioii : 

We  tberef.ire  ask  for  a  daily  mail,  and  that  llie  time  be  expedited  to  93  Ijours. 
Do  you  remember  about  that  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  schedule 
of  time  was  asked  for. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  expedition  desired,  as  well  as  in- 
crease of  service  ? 

;\Ir.  Mi:kci('K.  Wait  a  moment.  ^Vait  until  the  court  says  you  may 
answer  tiiat  (jiu'Stion.  The  same  question  was  [)ut  the  other  day.  Wh.it 
is  in  the  ]ietition  ? 

JMr.  \\'iLiSiiN.  The  c-onrt  allowed  the  (juestiou  to  be  asked. 

The  Court.  I  allowed  it  to  lie  asked  because  itaftected  the  (]nestiou 
as  to  whether  this  erasure  was  bona  fide  or  not.  I  thought  the  wLshes 
of  the  ])eople  who  signed  tlje  petition  might  throw  some  light  upon  that 
question. 

3Ir.  ^Meeeick.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yon  may  state. 

A.  I  tliink  the  mnjority  of  the  people  there  would  be  in  favor  of  get- 
ting the  mail  on  expedited  time — as  short  time  as  they  could  get  it, 
probably. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  that  matter  being  discussed  at  that  time  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  aliout  it? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  rememlier. 
I  don't  know  what  date  oi'  what  year  that  petition  was  circulated, 

Q.  You  know  the  fact  that  ex]ieditiou  was  discussed  there  and  talked 
about  and  desired,  but  >ou  do  not  remember  the  jiarticular  date  when 
it.  occurred '? — A.  I  know  that  they  liave  discussed  it;  yes,  sir.  I  know 
they  have  discussed  the  exiiedited  time  there. 

Q.  But  whether  that  was  the  time  this  petition  was  circulated  or  not 
you  are  luit  able  to  s;iy  '! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  when  that  petition 
was  ciiculated. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  petitiou  bi'ing  gotten  uji  by  the  military 
officers  at  Camp  Harney  in  September,  1.S78  f — A.  There  was  a  petition 
gotten  up  tiiere  in  the  fall  of  bSTS. 

Q.  At  that  time  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  not  a  de- 
sire for  exjiedition  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  ">. — x^.  I  don't  remember  that  expedition  was 
ever  mentioned  at  all.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Tbe  Court.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  man  in  that 
country,  or  any  other  country,  wouUl  lilce  tti  see  the  mail  run  hy  his 
house  every  day  or  t\vi(/e  a  day  just  for  tlie  auiusement  of  the  oliildren, 
providing  he  did  not  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mt.  3IEREICK.  Certainly;  it  varies  the  monotouy  ot  life. 

Q.  How  are  the  winters  there? — A.  We  have  some  pretty  severe 
winters. 

Q.  If  you  are  going  to  stuck  a  route  do  you  malce  calculation  for  un- 
usually inclement  weather  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

Q.    V'ou  would  take  that  into  account  ? — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  always  do. 

(.}.  Plow  was  it  iu  tli(.'  winter  of  ISSO-'Sl  ? — A.  In  1881  we  had  a  very 
severe  winter  from  January  on  to  ]March. 

Q.  IIow  deep  did  the  snow  get  on  the  iiiountains  that  winter  ? — A. 
"Well,  sir;  owiu;^'  to  the  location. 

(}.  It  was  a  very  unusually  severe  winter,  was  it  not  '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.^fr.  Merrick.  What  had  that  to  do  with  this  matter  ? 

The  Court.  Yes ;  The  oath  was  made  l)efore  the  winter  came  on. 
By  .^Ir.  3IERRI0K : 

().  When  IMr.  Wilson  asked  you  about  this  matter  of  expedition  and 
increase  of  service  you  said  you  did  not  remember  about  any  persons 
talkiug  of  expeditiou.  You  do  remember  of  their  talking  about  an  in- 
crease of  the  mail,  do  yon  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  thing  they  warned,  was  it  not  ? — A.  That  was  my 
idea.  My  idea  was  to  get  a  daily  mail  through  there  if  I  could.  The 
exjiedited  time  I  don't  remember  hearing  siioken  of  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  spoken  of? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  hearing  it. 

Q.  The  matter  of  disrmssion  was  to  get  a  mail.  They  had  no  mail 
and  they  wanted  it  as  often  as  they  could  get  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  often 
as  they  could  get  it. 

Q.  They  would  rather  have  had  a  mail  three  times  a  week  on  one 
hundred  and  thirty  hours  than  a  mail  once  a  week  on  twelve  hours, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  ToTTE^i,  I  object  to  the  question,  your  honor.    It  is  speculative. 

The  Court.  If  the  route  is  of  importance  enough  to  have  a  daily 
mail,  it  is  of  imi^ortance  enough  to  have  expeditiou. 

;Mr.  Merrick.  They  wanted  the  mail.  They  did  not  care  anything 
about  expedition. 

Q.  How  many  post-offices  were  there  on  that  route  ? 

The  VViTNE.ssi.   \Ylieu  they  disconthiued  it  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

A.  There  was  one. 

Q.  How  many  offices  were  there  on  that  route  in  January,  1879? — A. 
Two. 

(}.  What  were  they  ? — A.  Camp  Alvord  and  Camp  Harney. 

Q-  Alvord  was  not  served,  was  it '? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  served  that 
winter. 

Q.  Then  afterwards  it  was  abolished  ? — A.  In  1880,  I  think  it  was 
abolished. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  through  mail  fi'om  Camp  ilcDermott  to  Canyon 
City? — A.  Xot  when  the  route  first  commenced  running.  There  was 
no  through  mail  for  some  time  ;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  first  commenced  to  carry  any  through  mail '? — 
A.  The  first  through  mail  that  I  had  any  information  of  was  along  the 

winter  that  tlie  ColumbitD^y/^glrg^e/wfcroso/?® 

Q.  What  winter  was  that  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  I 
think. 
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Q.  Thatwas  tbe  first  tb  rough  mail? — A.  Thatlhaveaiiyknowledgeof. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  through  mail  you  would  have  known  it  as  you 
were  carrying  it  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir;  I  think  so.  The  postmasters  are  the 
ones  that  probably  knew. 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  When  did  the  seven  times  a  week  expedition  begin  ? — A.  ThelGth 
day  of  August. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  1 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  August,  ISSO. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  cliarge  in  the  indictment  that  it  was  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1880. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  when  the  order  was  made. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  say  before  that  time  there  was  no  • 
through  mail  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Xo  through  mail  at  all,  and  for  some  time  after  there 
Avas  no  through  mail. 

By  Mr.  ]\Ierrick  : 

Q.  AVas  it  in  issi  that  that  river  froze  up  ? — A.  Last  January  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  Last  January  a  year  ago  was  1881  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  aud 
eighty-one ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  had  never  carried  any  through  mail  at 
all? — A.  Very  little,  I  think,  that  went  through,  sir.' 

Q.  You  said  that  you  supposed  the  reason  for  uou-serviee  after  June, 
was  the  disturbance  with  the  Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  15th  of  September  everything  was  quiet  there,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  quiet  enough  on  the  lower  end  of  the  route, 
I  think. 

Q.  Counsel  asked  you  whether  or  not  tliere  wasa  daily  mail  at  Camp 
ilcDermott  and  Canyon  City  ordinarily  coming  into  those  places  from 
somewhere  else  ?— A.  There  was  a  dai'lv  mail  running  through  Camp 
McDermott.  "  »  »  i 

Q.  Wlicne  did  it  come  froiii,  and  where  did  it  uo  to'?— A.  From 
Winnemucca  to  Silver  City  and  Boise. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  connection  with  it  at  all  ?— A.  Yes.  sir;  Camn 
McDermott. 

<}.  On  time  1  mean.  Was  your  time  arranged  to  connect  with  that 
other  mail  ? — A.  Xo.  sir;  there  was  no  particular  connection. 

(,».  You  got  very  little  through  mail  from  that  other  mail  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  very  little. 

y.  Who  informed  you  that  you  could  not  file  your  subcontract  ?— A. 
I  don't  remember.    I  wrote  on  here. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  write  ;  to  Mr.  :\Iiner  ?— A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 
T  don't  remember.  I  wrote  to  have  my  contract  placed  on  file  here  in 
is.si  ;  to  whom,!  really  don't  remember. 

C>-  Counsel  has  shown  you  some  petitions.  I  want  you  to  look  at 
this  one  marked  19  ()  [handing  same  to  witness],  and  state  whether  or 
not  you  recognize  any  of  the  names  on  that  petition  ;  and,  if  so,  Avhere- 
abouts  on  tlie  petition  they  are.— A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  recognize  any  of 
them. 

(,).  You  do  not  know  the  ]>eople  that  live  down  in  Utah,  do  you  ?— A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  aci|uainted  down  there. 

wriii n^°thr  ^.r. ;''';0)fl^i^^'W/W#r»(Setition  is  ?    Is  it  a  hand- 
■wiitmn  that  .^ou  are  tWmiiar  wafh  at  all^    T)id  you  ever  see  it  ?— A. 
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Q.  Whose  is  it  ?^A.  It  looks  like  John  E.  Miner's  handwriting. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Senator  Slater's  handwriting? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  know  it. 

Q.  [Indicating  signature  on  baek  of  petition.]  Is  that  his  ? — A.  That 
looks  like  his  signature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Senator  Grover's  handwriting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Whiteaker's  ? — A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  White- 
aker's. 

Q.  [Indicating  ^Ir.  Whiteaker's  signature  on  back  of  petition.]  How 
about  that? — A.  That  looks  like  his  signature.  The  other  looks  very 
much  like  Slater's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Wliy  did  you  not  put  Senator  Slater 
on  the  stand  when  you  had  him  here  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  had  him  here  because  I  wanted  some  information. 
He  says  he  put  his  name  on  there  and  afterwards  went  to  the  dejjart- 
ment  and  cautioned  them  not  to  act  on  the  petition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  did  you  not  put  him  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  "was  not  necessary,  as  the  orders  had  been  made  be- 
fore.    You  can  call  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Tliey  did  not  act  on  that  petition. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  why  parade  it  before  the  jury  ? 

Jlr.  Merrick.  Before  he  got  there  they  had  already  acted  on  part  of 
it.     There  are  two  classes  of  petitions  here  for  diflt'erent  things. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Are  there  any  names  in  that  petition  that  you  recognize  ! — A. 
There  is  not  any  name  there  that  I  recognize. 
Q.  Are  you  acquainted  along  the  whole  line  of  this  route  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  know  the  people  down  in  Utah. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  HiNE.  You  do  not  know  that  the  people  live  down  there  in  Utah"? 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  proved  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  not  a  good  time  to  argue  it. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Are  you  through  with  your  oral  evi- 
dence ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  something  else  on  this  route.  Here  is  the 
table  of  productiveness. 

The  Court.  Put  it  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Subject  to  our  objection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  At  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  also  on  route  44155,  the 
gross  revenue  for  the  third  quarter  of  1878  was  $344.131 ;  the  net  reve- 
nue, $145.84.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1878  the  gross  revenue  was 
§417.14;  the  net  revenue,  .$174.04.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1879  the 
gross  revenue  was  $325.31 ;  the  net  revenue, -SI-' 1.62.  For  the  second 
quarter  of  1879  the  gross  revenue  was  $448.31 ;  the  net  revenue,  $222.14. 
For  the  third  quarter  of  1879  the  gross  revenue  was  $479.60;  the  net 
revenue,  $240.48.  For  tiiii^izedibifMiamsoftaSl^  the  gross  revenue 
was  $426.52 ;  the  net  revenue,  $195.54.     For  the  first  quarter  of  1880 
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tbe  gloss  reveiine  was  *4J:3.17  ;  tin'  net  lexeiiue,  8i;3S.03.  For  Ibe  sec- 
ond quarter  of  is.so  tlie  .uross  revenue  was  •■^■j'.iO.'.JG  ;  the  net  ixneaue, 
$1S(;.5().  For  the  third  f|narter  of  isso  the  gross  revenue  was  #itL'3.42; 
the  net  revenue,  sllll.Mi-"').  For  the  fourth  ijuarter  of  ISSO  the  gross  rev- 
enue was  >!J::il»,;.')7  ;  the  net  revenue, -"^I'O.j.iS.  For  tlie  first  quarter  of 
1881  the  gross  revenue  was  wli.'l..")(i ;  the  net  re\enue,  -S^liT.fJo.  For  the 
seeond  quarter  of  J  ssl  the  gross  revenue  was  s-tO'.t.L'l ;  the  net  revenue, 
$1S!(.;!2.  AtUaniji  Harney,  (Oregon,  on  route  411GI),  the  gross  revenue  lor 
the  third  quarter  of  1878  is  not  given.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1878, 
not  given.  For  the  tirst  (juarter  of  1879  the  gross  revenue  was  >'14.ti(i ; 
the  net  revenue,  87.0.3.  For  the  second  (|uarter  of  1.S79  loss  s.jO.i'7. 
For  the  third  quarter  of  ]s7'.i  the  gross  revenne  was  8]  11.80;  the  net 
revenue,  s.jIL.^S.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1871)  the  gross  revenue  was 
.Sl.".7.-'4  ;  the  net  levenue,  8ii2.44.  For  the  tirst  quarter  of  l.sso  the 
gross  revenue  was  s-.3.").i.l4 ;  the  net  revenue,  ^80.. 3.x  For  the  second 
quarter  of  18S(i,  the  gross  revenue  was  -8101. !15;  the  net  revenue, 
•S7.3.S4.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  ■'<13G.41 ;  the  net  revenue,  J^  100.81. 
For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1880,  the  gross  revenue  was  ■■-^l'.3,GU  ;  the  net 
revenue,  -^l.it!*.  For  the  Hrst  quarter  of  1881,  the  gross  revenue  was 
.§39.4(i ;  loss,  87.77.  For  the  seeond  quarter  of  issi,  the  gross  revenue 
was  -807.42 ;  the  net  revenue,  ■•<  10.24.  At  Alvord,  Uregon,  on  route  44160, 
discontinued  Ajtril  1,  1S81.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1S78.  no  account. 
For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1S7S,  uo  account.  For  the  fli'st  quarter  of 
1879,  the  gross  revenue  was  84.20  ;  loss,  80.34.  For  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1879,  the  gri'ss  revenue  was  810.40;  the  net  revenue,  810.84. 
For  the  third  ({uarter  of  1879,  the  gross  re\-enue  was  83. G3  ;  loss,  80.3(1. 
For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879,  the  gross  revenue  was  810.32;  the  net 
revenue,  83.72.  For  the  tirst  quarter  of  1880,  the  gross  evenue  was 
•84.91 ;  loss,  82.03.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1880,  the  gross  revenue 
was  821. .")4;  the  net  revenue.  812.80.  For  the  third  quarter  of  188(1, 
the  gross  revenue  was  8G. 13  ;  the  net  revenue,  82.91.  For  tiie  fourth 
quarter  of  Isso,  the  gross  revenue  was  81G.51 ;  the  net  revenue,  813.04. 
For  the  first  (|uarter  of  1881,  no  account.  For  the  second  quarter  of 
ISSl,  no  ace(.iunt.  At  Camp  McDerniott,  Xevada,  on  route  441G0,  name 
changed  ,"\Ia,v  1,  1879,  to  Fort  IMcDermott.  For  the  third  quarter  cf 
1878,  the  gross  revenue  was  810(l;  the  net  revenue,  80.39.  For  the 
fourth  quarter  of  187S,  the  gross  revenue  was  890.00  ;  the  net  revenue, 
80.49.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1S79,  the  gross  revenue  was  87(i.OO;  the 
net  revenue,  81.11.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1879,  the  gross  revenue 
was  882.18  ;  the  net  revenue.  83.01.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1879,  the 
gross  revenue  was  8-n.30;  the  net  revenue,  89.11.  For  the  fourth, 
quarter  of  1S79,  the  gross  revenue  was  ■■<181.36;  the  net  revenue, 
$100.01.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  the  grtiss  revenue  was  -t^lol.Oo; 
the  net  revenue,  830.01.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1880,  the  gross 
revenue  was  -'^132.79  ;  the  net  revenue,  830.00.  For  the  third  iiuarter 
of  1880,  the  gross  revenue  was  8133.34;  loss,  s  to, ^3.  For  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1880,  the  gross  revenue  was  8111.00;  loss,  20.7G.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1881,  the  gross  revenue  was  8100.00  ;  the  net  revenue, 
$11.21.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1881,  the  gross  revenue  was 
$132.20  ;  the  net  re\enue,  8S.04. 
The  table  entire  is  as  follows  : 
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Form  of  certificate. 

Okfice  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  P(jst-Office  Department. 
I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  correct  stateoieut  from  the  records  of  this  offlce, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  revenues  of  the  postotHces  located  on  route  No.  44160,. 
Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  Oregon,  from  July  1st,  187.^',  to  June  30th,  18«1. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  my 
seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightv-two. 

[!^E.VL.]  '  J.  H.  ELA, 

Auditor. 


Xame  of  office. 


Canyon  City,  Oregon;  also  on  route  44155. .. 


Camp  Harney  . 


Alvord,  Oregon;  discontinued  April  1,  1881. 


3  qr.,   187 

4  ■■        ■ 

1 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1      " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr  , 

4  •' 
1      " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


-' 

S^ 

^ 

1878 

$344  21 
417  14 
3«  31 
443  31 

1,  534  97 

.5113  84 
174  04 
lai  62 
222  14 

1879.'. 



663  64 

ISytl.. 

479  60 
426  52 
443  17 
399  96 

240  48 
195  54 
338  03 
186  50 

IfM.. 

1,749  25 

860  55 

18^0 

403  42 
439  37 

4J1  56 

192  65 
205  48 
227  65 
189  33 

18H1.. 

409  24 

813  10 

1,6911  59 

1878 

1879.. 

44  96 

7  63 

.  136  •2r 


1879. 
1880 "." 

1880. 
1881. 

44  96 

7  65 

36  ar 

Less  net. . . 

7  65 
28  6a 

r^, 

HI  89 
)37  at 
255  94 
Icl  93 

667  02 

i::6  41 
25  69 
39  46 
67  42 

...         59  58 
63  44 
86  ."iS 

2   " 

75  84 
284  39 

3  qr , 

100  81 

..:     1  09 

1  " 

2  " 

10  24 

7  7T 

268  98 

Less  credits. . . 

112  14 

7  77 

104  37 

1879 

4  20 
16  40 

54 

10  84 

20  60 

10  84 
54 

10  30 

Less  credits.. 

)y  Mi 

crosoft 
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Name  oi  office. 


Camp  McDermott,  Ts^evaila;  Bame  changed 
May  7,  '79,  to  Fort  McDermott. 


3  qr. 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 

1879.. 
18i0'.'. 

m  66 

10  52 

4  91 

21  34 

42  42 

3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  ■' 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr. 

4  •' 


1879. 

1880." 


1880.. 

1881 !! 


Less  credits. 


eS  72 

ia  8o' 


18  52 
2  35 


m 
"iii 


(i  13 
16  51 

2  91  

13  04  

1881 

22  64 

15  95  

69  

1878 

100  00 
HO  00 

7i;  00 

82  18 

49  .. 

1879 

1  11  

5  01  ..  .. 

3-l.s 

18 

91 

60 

181 

36 

1.)  I 

63 

152 

79 

577 


7  20  , 

~  9  11 
100  01 
50  01 
50  00 

209  13 


133  34  1 
111  00  ] 
100  00 
132  20 


Less  net  

Excess  creditsi . 


11  21 

8  04 


10  23 
20  76 


30  99 
19  25 


I  also  offer  the  schedule  of  payment,  which  I  •svill  hand  to  tlie  re- 
porter for  him  to  put  in  the  record  as  usual.  The  amount  paid,  from 
November,  187S,  to  Febvaaiy  1,  1883,  was  187,458.28;  the  flues  and 
deductions,  -So, 404. 28  ;  total  amount  received,  •*!S2,l;38..'52. 

The  schedule  entire  is  as  follows  : 

iHtatement  and  recapitulation  of  pat/ments  made  to   Dorseij,  Miner  cf-  Peck,  their  suhcon- 
tractors  and  assignees,  on  mneteen  routes  below  described. 


Termini. 


Routes. 


^4160 Canyon  !  Camp     Mc. 

City.        i     Dermott. 


Pay  accrued. 


Oregon . 


$87,  458  23 


Fine.s  and  de-  Eemissions, 
duetions,  &c.  ,  &o. 


Total  pay- 
ments. 


$5,  464  28 


S144  62  ;  f82, 138  52 
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The  CcnTKT.  Is  tliat  llio  end  (if  the  route  ? 

iJr.  ^Iekrick.  ^^'e  luive  uow  the  warrants  and  drafts.  It  will  take 
a  little  time  t(i  ]int  them  in,  and  we  had  Ijetter  have  our  recess  now. 

Tlu-  (_'(:n"K'J'.  Had  we  not  lietter  linish  this  mute  tirst,  and  tbeu  take 
our  reeess  ? 

Mr.  i[EiJRiCK.  There  may  be  some  oral  testimony.  I  am  anxious  to 
have  a  I'onsiiltatiou  with  ('ohmi'l  Bliss. 

The  CJot'UT.  Then  we  will  take  our  recess  now. 

At  this  poiut  (12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER     RECESS. 

3Ir.  Kei:.  I  will  now  read  the  warrants  on  route  441<i0.  Warrant 
1207-1.  Pay  H.  ^[.  Vaile,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  >^l(;7..""iO.  Attached 
is  the  ccvtiticatc  nf  the  auditor  on  route  44100,  from  July  1  to  Sei)tem- 
ber  oO,  1S7S,  .s722  to  lie  jiaid  H.  il.  "\'aile,  assignee. 

Mr.  WiLso.x.  Xow,  will  you  please  read  the  deductions  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  I  will  read  the  deduction  if  there  is  any.  I  see  they  deduct 
the  entire  amount  s722. 

[The  set  of  pajiers  last  offered  was  marked  by  tli^  clerk  35  Q.] 

Account  with  Ud  warrant  attached.  It  is  for  the  quarter  beginning 
C)ctober  1  and  ending  December  31,  1S7.S,  ou  route  44100,  >i722.  There 
is  an  entire  deduction. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  deduction  of  ><722. 

[The  paper  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  36  Q.J 

Mr.  Kek.  For  the  first  quarter  Avhere  there  is  an  entire  deduction 
there  is  a  post-oftice  draft  signed  John  M.  Peck,  contractor,  and  wit- 
nessed by  M.  ('.  Eerdell. 

On  the  next  is  a  draft  signed  John  31.  Peck,  contractor,  and  witnessed 
b>-  ]\I.  0.  lierdell. 

Mr.  ^VILSON.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  this  paper  is  an  order  to  pay  H. 
jM.  Vaile,  signed  by  Peck.  Jt  is  dated  Xovember  1,  l.'^7S,  on  routes 
44100,  44i:;s,  44  4().  and  44147.     It  is  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Ker.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  signature  of  Eerdell. 
^The  CdURT.  AVell,  let  us  get  along  a  little  faster,  if  you  please,  Jlr. 
Ker.     I  think  this  case  has  taken  nnire  than  its  share  of  time  already. 

Mr.  Ker.  The  next  is  from  January  1  to  .March  31,  lS7t»,  ou  route 
44100.  The  amount  is  *722,  ami  the  deductions  are  827.70.  There  is  a 
a  draft  attached  I'ay  to  H.  M.  3'aile,  on  routes  441.38,  44140,  44147, 
441.V.,  and  44100.  Signed  John  .31.  I'cck,  contractor,  and  witnessedbv 
M.  C.  Eerdell.  Indorsed  :  Pay  Citizens'  Xational  Bank,  or  order,  H.  M. 
Vaile.  ' 

[Tlie  set  of  papers  last  read  was  marked  b\-  the  clerk  37  Q.] 

From  April  1  to  June  30.  Ls7!»,  on  route  44160,  s,-,,,J75.  There  are 
no  deductions.  Attached  is  a  warrant  to  pav  H.  .M.  Vaile,  on  the 
r(mtes  before  mentioned.  Signed  John  -M.  Peek,  contractor,  and  wit- 
nessed by  31.  C.  Eerdell. 

3Ir.  Henkle.  That  is  a  draft,  is  it  not;  not  a  warrant  ? 

31  r.  Ker.  A  post-oftice  draft. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  You  said  a  warrant. 

3Ir.  Ker.  I  meant  a  draft.  It  is  indorsed :  Pay  Citizen's  National 
Bank,  \Vashington.    WiiQitizWilS)^.  Microsoft® 

[The  set  of  papers  last  read  was  marked  bv  the  clerk  38  O.l 
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From  July  1,  to  September  30,  1S79,  on  route  iiKIO.  amount  ■'^3..'!7.">. 
There  are  no  deduetious.  Post-offlc(.'  draft  payable  to  .11.  M.  Vaile  on 
routes -14138,  -iilGli.  ami  MICO;  si,t;iied  Johu  JM.  Peck,  contractor; 
■witnessed  by  M.  G.  Perdell,  and  indi)r.sed  Pay  Citizen's  Xatioual  Eank. 
H.  iM.  Vaile. 

[The  set  ot'i)apers  last  ofi'ered  was  uiarked  l)y  the  clerk  39  Q.] 

From  October  1,  to  December  31, 187!l,  (in  route 44100,  8."),37.");  deduc- 
tions, $3.")li.7l-'.  Attached  is  a  draft  payable  to  II.  M.  Vaile.  Sij^iied 
John  il.  Peck;  witnessed  by  jM.  0.  lierdell  ;  indoised:   II.  M.  Vaih^ 

[The  set  ot  papers  last  ottered  was  marked  liy  the  clerk  40  Q.] 

From  January  1,  to  starch  .'SI,  is.so,  on  route  44100,  amount  !?.■), 3 7."). 
Piemission  ot  part  of  deduction  ordered  .January  i'O,  isso,  jier  order  of 
April  10,  1880,  $144.3-'.  The  deductions  are  w  1.437.20.  Attached  is  a 
draft  payable  to  H.  ]M.  Vaile,  signed  John  IM.  I'erlc.  contractor,  and 
witnessed  by  M.  G.  Kerdell,  and  indorsed  by  H.  ^I.  \'aile. 

[The  setof  pa]iers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  41  Q.] 

From  Ai)ril  1,  to  June  30,  18S(),  on  route  44100,  amount  •'^3.373.  De- 
ductions, i§416.64.  Attached  is  a  draft  payable  to  H.  ^I.  Vaile,  signed 
bv  John  M.  I'eck;  witnessed  by  M.  C.  lierdell,  and  indorsed  H.  M. 
Vaile. 

[The  set  of  papers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  42  Q.] 

From  Jidy  1,  to  September  30,  ISSO.  on  route  44100,  >'3,373.  ?iliire  per 
order  ]S"(i.  8248,  from  August  1, 1880,  .-if. 731. 81.  Deductions,  .sl,29!l.09. 
IJraft  payable  to  H.  M.  Vaile;  signed,  John  ;M.  Peck,  contractor;  wit- 
nessed b\'  ^I.  C.  Evrdell,  and  indorsed  by  H.  31.  Vaile. 

[The  set  of  ])apers  last  offered  was  marked  by  the  clerk  43  Q.]  ' 

Mr.  HemvLj:.  Wc  are  willing  that  they  should  go  in  without  reading, 
if  you  choose. 

Mr.  Ker.  NVe  had  better  read  them. 

From  October  1,  to  December  31,  ISSO,  amount  si2,341.':0.  Dedue- 
tious, .'ii80.40. 

The  GouET.  What  is  the  object  of  haying  these  read  ? 

.Mr.  ViLSOX.  I  am  not  asking  to  haye  them  read. 

The  Got^ET.  1  understood  it  to  be  so. 

i\Ir.  AViLSON.  Z^ot  at  all.     Ve  just  nlfered  to  waiye  it. 

The  GouET.  [To  Mr.  Ker.]  They  propose  to  let  them  go  in  without 
reading. 

3Ir.  Kee.  1  know  ;  but  how  are  the  jury  to  get  them  ? 

The  GorR'J'.  They  don't  seem  to  haye  much  significaiic'c,  exce]it  the 
association  of  Eerdell  with  the  contractor  and  salicontractor. 

31r.  iNGEESOLL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Eerdell's  name  ai)pears 
only  as  a  witness  to  the  signature. 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  And  on  a  good  many  of  them  his  signature  does  not 
appear  at  all.  These  ]ia])ers  that  3Ir.  Ker  is  reading  are  sbnply  the 
order  ujjon  which  'Sir.  Vaile  got  the  warrants. 

The  GouRT.  Undoubtedly  he  got  paid.  The  indictment  says  he  was 
paid. 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  AVe  are  not  asking  to  haye  them. read. 

The  GouRT.  You  are  not  disiiuting  it? 

Mr  llEXKLK.  We  do  not  deny  it. 

The  Court.  You  only  dispute  that  Brady  got  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  iNGEESOLL.  Here  is  the  jtoint :  We  all  admit  that  these  routes 
were  divided,  and  th;it  some  person  tools;  routes  that  had  been  bid  in  liy 
■others,  the  object  being  to  get  their  routes  all  in  one  locality.  After  it 
becauie  necessary  to  make  sQ/lgiMHecfeJbJsM/dAteAbg®  parties,  the  original 
ivarrant  or  draftVas  always  issued  to  the  original  contractor,  and  by 
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liiin  assigned  over,  uot  because  of  bis  interest  in  the  route,  but  because 
it  was  liis  duty  by  virtue  of  liis  contract. 

The  OouetI  It  is  ]](it  wortli  while  to  spend  auy  time  upon  it. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  lia  ve  no  objection  to  allowing  them  to  go  into  the  report. 

The  Court.  Just  hand'  them  to  the  rciiorter  then. 

Mr.  Kee.  I  only  want  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to  thi;  fact  that 
no  testimony  has  been  adduced  abont  the  division  of  the  routes  ;  noth- 
ing except  what  was  stated  in  the  opening. 

The  Court.  But  the  facts  appear  to  show  that. 

i^Ir.  ]\IcSwEE^'Y.  We  will  agree  that  the  jury  may  take  the  printed 
record  and  read  these  warrants. 

Mr.  Ker.  We  will  consider  them  all  in. 

The  Court.  Yes,  they  can  all  be  regarded  as  in  the  report.  It  saves 
time,  and  that  becomes  a  very  important  consideration.  I  do  not  know 
bow  much  time  we  are  to  have  in  tliis  world. 

Mr.  McSaveexy.  "Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting." 

The  <'oi'RT.  I  do  not  desire  to  spend  all  the  balance  of  my  days  try- 
ing this  case,  and  I  don't  suppose  the  jury  does,  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  1nCtEt;soll.  I  don't  think  any  lawyer  on  the  side  of  the  defense 
will  note  an  exception  to  that  riding. 

The  (  "ourt.  I  was  rather  expecting  one,  but  Mr.  Hine  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Habit  is  very  hard  to  overcome. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  lawyers  never  to  miss  a  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  only  safe  way  to  practice  law. 

The  warrants  offered,  but  not  read,  are  with  the  accounts,  and  orders 
annexed  as  follows  : 

Warrant  No.  13949  for  ■'<147.7.5.  Pay  H.  31.  Vaile,  or  order.  Annexed 
an  account  for  money  due  on  this  route,  for  the  cpiarter  ending  Decem- 
ber •■')1,  187S,  .'iTi.'L'.  Fnes  and  deductions,  •$")74. 25.  Balance,  $147.75. 
Annexe:!  a  notice  dated  December  2S,  1878,  of  the  filing  of  the  sub- 
contract of  H.  M.  Yaile. 

Warrant  Xo.  V221,  dated  July  30.  ISSl.  Pay  H.  M.  Yaile,  or  order, 
•"^3(l,Sl(j.ll.  Annexed  an  account  showing  due  upon  this  route 
$12,.541.60. 

Account  without  warrant,  showingdueupon  this  route  $12,541.66,  less 
per  order,  .$7,83().95,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1881.  An- 
nexed an  order  dated  Chico  Springs,  Ajnil  1.  Pay  to  John  R.  Miner 
the  amount  due  on  this  route.     Signed  John  jM.  Peclc,  contractor. 

Account  without  warrant,  showing  due  on  this  route  $722,  less  per 
order,  $248.18,  and  added  to  that  one  month's  extra  pay,  $1G5.4C  ;  total, 
$1139.28.  Annexed  an  order  dated  Cliico  Springs,  April  1.  Pay  to  H. 
M.  Vaile,  or  order,  the  sum  of  the  amount  due  on  route  44160  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1881.     Signed  John  M.  Peck,  contractor. 

Byron  C.  Coon  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Ker  : 

(Question.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness.]  I  show  you  a  jacket,  dated 
Sei)tember  2(t,  1878,  on  route  381.50,  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City. 

The  Court.  You  are  on  a  new  route  now,"are  vou  ? 

3ir.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  I  move  that  they  have  leave  to  print.  [Laughter.] 

Aiiswer.  In  the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Turner,  except  the  sig- 
nature, and  that  is  General  Brady's.     [1.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  understand  that  this  route  was  sold  more  than  four 
years  ago  to  Mr.  SaudD/pfepfifi/?!/M«¥Q«JS@y  in  this  indictment  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  since  or  know^s  anvthiuff  abont  it. 
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The  Court.  That  is  all  tlie  better  for  your  side,  then. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  was  thinking  abont  the  hot  weather 
and  the  shortness  of  life,  yonr  honor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  iMr.  Miner  says  that  he  sold  this  contract  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  him  go  on  the  stand  and  testify  hereafter. 

The  Court.  As  I  said  before  it  is  ail  the  better  for  your  side. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  know,  but  it  is  taking  time. 

Mr.  Meeriok.  We  will  take  less  time  before  long. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pa])er.]  I  show  you  a  paper  dated  September 

18,  1878? — A.  That  is  my  own  handwriting.     [2.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  1  show  you  a  paper  dated  September 

19,  1878!— A.  William  H,  Turner's.     [3.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  i)aper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  dated  August 
2,  1878  ?— A.  Indorsed  by  William  H.  Turner.     [4.] 

Q.  [Submitting,  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  October  1^ 
1878? — A.  In  the  handwriting  of  W^illiam  H.  Turner,  except  the  signa- 
ture and  "  Do  this — Brady."  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  General 
Brady.     [5.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  jacket  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1878  ? — A.  In  the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Turner,  except 
the  signature  and  that  is  General  Brady's,     [(i.] 

•  Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  The  subcontract  in  that  jacket? — A. 
The  handwriting  on  the  slip  attached  is  George  M.  Sweeney's. 

Q.  Aud  the  stamp  ? — A.  The  ofticial  stamp  of  the  department.     [7.] 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr,  Wilson  : 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  papers  that  belong  in  the  files  in  this  case  f — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Where  have  these  papers  been  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  been  in 
Mr.  Woodward's  possession  at  the  Post-Ofifice  Department 

Q.  How  long  has  he  had  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  when  he  got 
them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  these  are  all  the  papers  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not. 

[The  witness  theu  left  the  stand.] 

The  Court.  This  seems  to  be  a  short  case.    Let  us  hurry  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  will  now  offer  in  evidence  the  contract  dated  15th  of 
March,  1878,  between  John  R.  Miner ,  contractor,  and  the  United  States 
for  transporting  the  mail  on  route  38150,  from  Saguache  by  Eock  Cliff, 
(Jochetopa,  "White  Earth,  and  Barnum  to  Lake  City  and  back  three 
times  a  week  for  $3,420  per  year.  It  is  sworu  to  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1878,  before  A.  E.  Boone,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  W.  Dorsey. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1  R.] 

Paper  indorsed  38150,  Colorado,  August  2,  1878,  commencement  of 
service. 

Wm.  H.  T.  U.  8.  Post-Office  Depaktmbnt, 

Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washirigton,  July  18,  1878. 
Sir;  By  direction  of  the  Postmaster-Geueral  you  are  desired  to  give  auswer  to  the 
underwritten  inquiry  by  writing  it  opposite  thereto  or  on  the  next  page,  and  returning 
this6heet,  containing  snch  answer,  signed  and  dated,  without  delay. 
Ecspectfullv,  &c., 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 

Digitized  by  M;cro^0!fif#J*»'"««'  p-  ^-  G-er.erai. 

lo  Postmaster, 

Saguache,  Colorado. 
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iNQUiuy  OF  sEcoxn  assistant  p.  m.  g. 

Has  the  eoutractor  ou  route  No.  S-Jl.'ji)  oommeuoecl  service  in  person  or  hy  agent? 
Jf  not,  wbat  arrangement  lias  been  made  for  tbe  service?    Report  at  once. 

ANSWER  OF  rdSTJIASTEE,  DATED   SAGtTACHE,  COLORADO,  JULY  27,  1878. 

Service  was  continued  as  before  by  Barlow  and  Sanderson,  and  I  supposed  nuder  the 
authority  of  the  eoutractor.  The  mail  leaves  and  arrives  regularly  ou  tbe  same  time 
as  before,  and  not  on  contract  schedule  time.  I  wrote  you  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  have  received  no  reply. 

-GEORGE  S,  [Name  undecipberablel,  P.  .¥. 

[The  paper  la.st  lead  was' marked  by  the  clerk  2  E.J 
Jacket,  a.s  follows : 

Date,  September  18,  1878.     State,  Colorado. 

No.  of  route,  ^-'ISO. 

Termini  of  ronte,  Saguache  and  Lake  City. 

Length  of  route,  V'y  miles. 

No.  of  trips  jier  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  R.  Jliner, 

Pay,  8:l,4-Jij  peranuuiu. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  tbe  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  J.  L  Sandei\sciii,  whose  post-office  address  is  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  for  service 
on  tbe  ronte  at  83,420  per  annum,  ftom  July  Ist,  1878,  to  June  30,  18-2,  has  been  filed 
in  this  office. 

BRADY. 

Order  number  804ri.  Date,  Septtniber  18,  1878.  Dav-book,  pao-e  18  Wrote  P  SI 
and  contractor.     9,  18,  1-78.  ' 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  3  E.] 

Inclos(id  in  that  jacket  is  tbe  .snbcoiiitract  headed  Miner,  Peck  &  Co. 
ronte  38150,  from  Sagnadie  to  Lake  C^ity.  It  recites  that  whereas  John- 
E.  JNIiiier  has  been  accepted  accorditig  to  law  as  coi- tractor  for  trau.s- 
])orting  the  United  States  mail  on  ronte  38150.  from  Sagnache  to  Lake 
Oity,  State  of  (Colorado,  three  times  a  week  and  back,  from  July  1, 
1878,  to  June  30,  l,S8i.'.  Xow  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  on  this  loth 
day  of  May,  1878,  John  E.  Miner  ;ind  J.  L.  Sanderson,  parties  of  the 
first  ttiid  second  jiart,  agree  as  follows: 

The  said  J.  L.  .Sanderson  agrees  to  transport  the  United  States  mails 
on  route  3si,_,o,  Jrom  Sagnache,  by  Eock  Cliff,  Cochetopa,  White  Earth, 
and  Barnnm  to  Lake  City  and  back  three  times  a  week,  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1878,  for  .*3.42(i,  or  the  full  timount  of  pav  which  may  be  due  to 
John  E.  Miner  for  ]ierforniing  said  service  or'  anv  additional  service 
which  may  be  ordered  on  said  route.  It  is  signed  by  John  E.  Miucr, 
contractor,  and  J.  L.   Sanderson,  subcontractor.     It  is  not  witnessed. 

On  the  back  arc  some  memoranda  under  date  of  October  10,  1881. 

Mr.  WIL80N.  The  indoiseineuts  on  some  papers  pinned  to  the  con- 
tract are  no  part  of  the  contract,  but  are  memoranda  made  in  the  office 
in  the  fall  of  1881. 

The  Court.  They  are  not  a  part  of  this  case. 

IMr.  Ker.  Tlicre  is  no  use  of  reading  them 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is^o.  '^         .  •  . 

[The  subcontract  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  4  E  1 

iVlr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Wliat  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  the  subcontract.     It  is  dated  the  15th  of  May, 

Mr.  Ker.  The  next  is  a  jacket,  which  is  as  follows  : 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Date,  Sept.  20,  1878.     State,  Colorado. 

Number  of  route,  38150. 

Termini  of  route,  Saguache  and  Lake  City. 

Length  of  route,  95  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  R.  Miner. 

Pay,  $3,426  per  annum. 

Petition  inclosed,  signed  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Saguache  Co.,  Colorado,  urging 
that  the  service  on  this  route  be  increased  from  three  to  seven  trips  per  week. 

Governor  John  M.  Eoutt  and  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller  join  the  petitioners  in  recommend- 
ing daily  service. 

Charles  Adams,  special  agent  P.  O.  Department,  states  that  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the  people  require  the  increased  mail  facili- 
ties asked  for,  and  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  the  increased  service,  knowing  that 
the  country  through  which  the  route  passes  has  lately  increased  in  its  population, 
wealth,  and  prosperity." 

Lake  City  (western  terminus)  is  at  present  receiving  daily  service,  and  Saguache 
will  be  supplied  with  seven  times  a  week  service,  should  an  increase  be  ordered  on 
route  No.  38131. 

Eevenue  from  intermediate  offices,  $76  per  annum. 

Eevenue  Irom  ofiSces  at  termini,  f  1,850  per  annum. 

Four  additional  weekly  trips  will  cost,  at  pro  rata,  $4,568  per  annum. 

Tbe  carrier  submits  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  to  reduce  running  time  from 
36  to  24  hours  would  require  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  more  men  and 
horses. 

Cost  of  four  additional  weekly  trips '. |4,568  per  annum. 

Expedition 10,869  12         " 

Totalincrease $15,437  12    per  annum. 

That  is  in  red  ink.    Written  across  that  in  black,  is  the  following: 

Ist.  Increase  service  four  trips  per  week,  from  October  1st,  1878,  and  allow  contrac- 
tor $4,568. 

2nd.  Reduce  schedule  time  from  36  hours  to  24  hours,  from  October  1,  1878,  and  al- 
]pw  contractor  $15,437.12  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  from  October  1, 
1878. 

BRADY. 

At  the  foot  of  that  is  the  order : 

Order  No.  8156 ;  date,  Sept.  20th,  1878. 

Day-book,  page  18. 

Wrote  P.  M.  &  contractor  9, 20,  1878. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  5  E.] 
The  next  is  a  petition  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Turner,  as 
follows : 

September  18th,  1878.    Colorado,  38150. 

Petition  for  increase  from  tri-weekly  to  daily  service,  and  increased  schedule.  In- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  H.  M.  Teller,  Governor  Routt,  and  others. 

The  petition  is  as  follows : 
To  the  Postmaster-General  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Saguache  and  Lake  Counties,  respectfully  ask  you 
to  order  an  increase  of  service  on  route  38150,  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City  from  a  tri- 
weekly to  a  daily,  seven  times  a  week,  with  increased  schedule. 

In  support  of  said  petition,  we  would  respectfully  represent  that  the  fast  settling  up 
of  the  country,  the  rapid  developement  of  rich  mines,  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
reduction  works,  and  the  great  agricultural  and  stock-raising  interests,  create  an  im- 
perative demand  for  the  increase  of  mail  facilities  hereby  prayed  for. 

W.  B.  FELTON, 

County  Judge  of  Saguache. 
GEORGE  S.  PARSONS, 

Postmaster,  Saguache. 
GEORGE  NEEDHART, 
County  Commissioner  of  Saguache. 
J.  B.  SPENCER, 
n'   v     w  H     fl/7'  ^^jyommisaioner  of  Saguache. 

And  there  are  a  number  oi  otner  signatures: 
1^0.  14.S.36 104 
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Mr.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  think  it  material  to  go  on  any  further 
■with  this  reading  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes,  let  him  finish  this  paper. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  apparent,  or  must  be  to  the  Government,  that 
Mr.  Jliner,  the  only  party  ever  connected  with  this  route,  sold  out, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  on  "the  15th  of  May,  1878. 

The  Court.  What  evidence  have  I  of  that? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Why,  sir,  they  have  just  offered  it  in  evidence.  Xow, 
Mr.  Sanderson  is  not  in  this  indictment.  It  was  expedited  on  his  affl- 
davit.  These  petitions  were  procured  by  parties  unconnected  with  this 
case.  If  Mr.  Brady  conspired  with  Sanderson,  it  could  not  be  evidence 
in  this  case,  and  I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  possible  theory  it  can  be 
necessary  to  consume  the  time  of  the  court  in  proceeding  further  with 
this  case. 

Mr.  Mereick.  This  was  one  of  the  routes  which  formed  the  subject 
matter  of  the  general  understanding  between  these  parties,  and  which 
passed  to  one  of  the  combination  and  runs  along  through  it,  and 
although  it  may  have  been  disposed  of  at  an  early  day  in  part,  how  far 
did  these  parties  contract  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  disposed  of  in  view  of  the  price  that  he  paid  for  it.  It  is 
a  material  part  of  the  case. 

The  Court.  Before  the  date  to  which  our  jurisdiction  extends  it 
seems  that  Miner  parted  with  his  interest  in  this  contract 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  The  whole  of  it. 

The  Court.  [Continuing.]  To  Sanderson,  and  Sanderson  is  not  a 
party  to  this  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  a  party  to  this  case,  but  this  was  a 
part  of  the  fund  which  passed  into  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  now,  Mr.  Merrick.  • 

The  Court.  How  is  that  ?  You  have  just  shown  that  it  is  not  in  the 
stock  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  indictment  lays  the  conspiracy  as  of  a  certain 
date,  and  thereis  proof  leading  up  to  that,  and  the  meaning  of  the  indict- 
ment is  that  it  was  in  existence  on  that  date.  We  may  prove  it  ante- 
rior to  that  date,  and  trace  it  down  along  through  that  date,  your  honor. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  offering  this  particular  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  you  have  shown  that  it  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  shown  that  it  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  have  introduced  the  contract  between  Miner  and 
Sanderson. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  them  as  your  honor  says,  it 
does  not  hurt  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  anxiety  on  the  other 
side  to  get  rid  of  it — a  very  great  anxiety. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Here  is  a  subcontract  entered  into  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1878,  between  Miner  and  Sanderson,  by  which  Sanderson  agrees^ 
to  carry  this  mail  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,  until  the  30th  of  June, 
1882.  That  is  the  whole  contract  term,  and  by  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  he  is  to  get  all  the  pay  that  comes  from  the  GoAernment  on  account 
of  carrying  the  mail  on  this  route  during  this  contract  term,  whether 
the  pay  is  the  present  pay  or  any  increase  of  jtary  that  may  arise.  Now, 
that  is  the  state  of  this  case.  ■ 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  state  of  it  as  far  as  it  appears  on  the 
pai)er. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Do  you  state  that  you  propose  to  connect  any  of  these 
parties  with  it  subsequa^ji^cf  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Mbeeick.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  say  how  far 
I  may  connect  them  with  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  have  disconnected  them  by  your  own  testimony. 

The  OouET.  In  the  progress  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  we  have 
seen  many  instances  in  which  the  subcontract  was  afterwards  surren- 
dered, and  the  interest  in  the  contract  restored  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  -gentleman  will  say  that  he  proposes  to  show 
any  such  thing  as  that,  I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  cannot  answer  in  reference  to  the  particular  history 
of  this  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  no  such  fact  in  the  case,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Henkle  and  Mr.  Miner  testify  on  every  occasion 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  sometimes  when  it  does  not. 

The  Court.  It  appears  now  that  your  own  evidence  has  put  you  out 
of  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  On  that  route. 

The  Court.  As  to  that  route.  Unless  you  say  you  have  something 
to  bring  you  back  again,  I  am  inclined  to  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  not  gone  very  particularly  into  the  history  of 
this  route  myself.  I  regard  it  as  comparatively  unimportant,  but  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  in  tbe  indictment,  and  being  one  of  the  routes  con- 
stituting the  common  fund  made  by  mutual  contribution,  I  deemed  it 
proper  to  put  in  the  testimony. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  fact. 

The  Court.  But  the  court  at  the  beginning  of  this  case  did  hold  on 
a  demurrer  to  the  indictment  that  surijlusage  did  not  vitia.te. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  true. 

The  Court.  But  the  court  gave  notice  at  the  time  that  an  objection 
to  surplusage  in  the  course  of  the  trial  would  be  entertained,  if  there 
was  such  a  case,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  now  to  sustain  it.    I 


shall,  unless  you 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Unless  we  show  a  subsequent  connec- 
tion, your  honor  stops  the  further  reading  of  the  papers  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir ;  in  regard  to  this  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Brewer  is  right  there.  He  can  be  asked  all  about 
it  if  there  was  any. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  no,  I  take  the  decision  of  the  court.  I  stated  to 
the  court  that  I  considered  it  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  Court.  It  is  in  the  indictment  undoubtedly,  but,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  stated,  the  objection  is  sustained.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  surplusage  in  every  indictment,  but  the  court  does  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  stay  to  hear  the  truth  of  whether  the  surplusage  is  relevant. 

Mr.  Ker.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  ?  It  is  a 
little  late,  but  the  purpose  in  offering  this  reading  is  to  show  that  they 
deliberately  made  an  over-calculation  of  $4,000  a  year  and  drew  it  on  this 
route,  as  allowed  by  Brady  and  written  by  Turner,  and  up  to  the  time 
that  this  prosecution  is  brought  these  parties  drew  $4,000  a  year  upon 
a  false  calculation.  That  is  the  object  of  showing  this.  The  amount 
that  was  allowed  on  this  route  by  Mr.  Brady's  order  indorsed  upon  the 
back  of  the  jacket  was  $15,000  for  expedition,  and  any  calculation 
made  by  anybody  would  only  bring  the  amount  up  to  $11,068  leaving 
a  margin  of  over  $4,000  that  they  deliberately  put  in  their  pockets. 

The  Court.  That  changes  the  matter. 

-Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  noDigitizedclSytMitrosoft® 
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Mr.  Kbe.  We  are  not  offering  them  as  fancy  pictures.  We  are  offer- 
ing them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Henklb.  That  was  long  after  Miner  had  sold  out.  What  trans- 
pired between  Brady  and  Sanderson  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 
Suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  they  cotild  bring  home  to  General  Brady 
corruption  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sanderson.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  this  case  ?  Mr.  Brady  is  not  indicted  for  any  illicit  or  fraudulent 
transactions  with  Sanderson.  He  is  indicted  for  frauds  in  connection 
with  these  defendants  in  this  indictment.  Miner,  the  only  one  that 
ever  had  any  connection  with  it,  passed  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Government  on  the  15th  of  May,  1878.  Afterwards  it  was  expedited  on 
the  affidavit  of  Sanderson.  It  has  no  possible  connection  with  this  case 
in  any  aspect  of  it. 

Mr!^  Meeeick.  Has  the  oath  been  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Kee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeriok.  If  you  will  get  the  papers  in  you  will  understand 
them. 

Mr.  Kee.  You  cannot  understand  it  in  its  present  shape,  your  honor, 
until  the  oath  is  taken  and  the  figuring  is  made.  It  is  impossible  until 
that  is  done  to  tell  where  the  fraud  came  in. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Get  up  another  indictment  for  that  fraud  if  j'ou  want 
to.    Do  not  implicate  us  in  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  reckon  you  are  in  it  pretty  deep. 

Mr.  Kbe.  Tour  honor  will  not  find  any  overt  act  excepting  drawing 
pa;\-  on  this  route ;  that  they  put  in  a  claim  for  this  and  drew  this  pay, 
$4,308,  each  year  over  and  above  the  lawful  allowance,  leaving  every- 
thing else  out  of  question. 

Mr.  Oaepentee.  Who  got  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Kee.  It  is  in  the  overt  acts  in  the  last  portion  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Oaepbntbe.  If  the  court  please,  this  objection  has  much  more 
force  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  old  indictment  this 
very  route  was  in,  and  this  oath  was  charged  to  Sanderson.  The  whole 
thing  was  there,  and  in  the  new  one  it  is  left  out.  It  is  charged  there 
that  he  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  the  grand  jury  judges  proper  in  the  new  indictment  to 
leave  Mr.  Sanderson  out  where  he  was  x^ut  in  in  the  other,  it  is  simply 
open  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Sanderson  may  have 
been  considered  one  of  those  not  named,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
grand  jury  may  have  acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  money  actually 
went  to  the  benefit  of  these  parties  who  are  now  indicted,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Sanderson. 

Mr.  Caepentbe.  Your  warrants  show  the  contrary  though. 

Mr.  Kee.  We  wiU  show  the  orders  drawn  each  month  signed  by  the 
contractor. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  very  material,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is,  after  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Brother  BJiss  will  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Sanderson  is 
one  of  the  persons  unknown  in  this  matter,  because  he  was  indicted  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  was  by  another  grand  jury. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  was  the  same  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  IsTo,  it  was  not  the  same  grand  jury  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Meerick.  It  was  not  the  same  grand  jury  any  such  thing,  as  I 

am  informed.  _.  ...      . .     ...  „^ 
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Mr.  Kee.  Your  honor  will  find  the  allegation  at  page  <S2  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  Court.  You  have  given  in  evidence  the  contract  with  Miner. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly  that  was  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Ker.  Your  honor,  at  pages  48  and  49  you  will  find 

The  CotTRT.  [Interposing.]  I  have  that  now.  The  indictment  at  page 
10  refers  to  this  route  as  a  route  for  which  there  was  a  cnntract  given 
to  Miner,  and  at  page  48  itcharges  that  allowances  weie  made  by  Brady 
to  Miner  and  Sanderson,  but  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the 
parties  who  are  at  present  defendants ;  that  the  allowance  was  made 
on  a  reduction  of  time  and  for  a  number  of  trips,  and  then  afterwards, 
to  wit,  on  the  24t.h  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  allowances  were  made  for  increased  and  additional 
service : 

For  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit,  of  tlie  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  E.  Miner,  John  M. 
Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
.and  William  H.  Turner,  the  said  increased  service  not  being  lawfully  needed  and  re- 
quired, as  lie,  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  well  knew  as  aforesaid. 

And  then  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1880,  he  made  an  order  for 
an  increase  of  service  to  seven  times  a  week  on  that  portion  of  the  road, 
from  Powder  Horn  to  Barnum,  seven  miles.  Yoa  have  gone  so  far  now  as 
to  show  that  Miner  was  a  contractor,  and  you  have  gone  further  to  sliow 
that  iliner  had  assigned  his  contract  to  Sanderson.  The  indictment 
charges  that  the  allowances  were  made  in  favor  of  Sanderson  and  Miner, 
both.  So  far  as  it  goes  the  allowances  were  made  to  Sanderson.  But 
then  the  indictment  goes  further  and  charges  that  these  allowances 
were  fraudulently  made  and  were  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  de- 
fendants in  this  case.  How  the  prosecution  is  to  make  that  out  I  am 
not  obliged  to  know,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  tell  me  just  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  they  are  it  seems  obliged  to  state  in  all 
fairness  whether  they  expect  to  offer  any  evidence  that  connects  Miner 
orauyoneof  these  defendants  with  this  case  subsequently  to  the  evidence 
they  have  themselves  offered,  in  which  they  put  him  out  of  the  case. 

The  (JouRT.  Yes.  I  was  examining  this  indictment  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  connection  the  indictment  shows  between  Sanderson 
and  Miner  and  Brady.  I  supposed  that  the  indictment  had  lef  San- 
derson out  entirely;  but  I  see  that  the  indictment  charges  that  the  al- 
lowances wei'e  made  in  favor  of  Miner  and  Sanderson,  the  contractor 
and  subcontractor,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
conspiracy.    1  shall  let  the  evidence  go  in. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  except. 

Mr. .  Let  the  exception  be  noted  as  to  all  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ker.  On  the  back  of  this  petition  which  I  was  reading  are  the 
following  indorsements : 

I  have  examined  into  the  necessity  for  the  service  petitioned  for  in  the  within  peti- 
tion, and  am  convinced  that  the  prayerof  the  petition  should  be  granted.  I  therefore 
earnestly  recommend  this  to  be  done  without  delay. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above. 

JOHN  L.  ROUTT. 

Having  been  requested  to  give  my  views  on  the  matter  embraced  in  the  within  pe- 
tition, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the  people 
require  the  increased  mail.facilities  asked  for,  and  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  the  in- 
creased service,  knowing  that  tjfJ/^/f^  fJV'WferSfeijfr^®  route  passes  has  greatly 
increased  in  its  population,  weaTtlr  ana  prosperity. 

CHARLES  ADAJIS. 

Special  Jgt.  I'.  0.  D. 
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[The  petition  just  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  6  E.] 
The  next  paper  is  indorsed : 

September  19,  1878. 
38150,  Colo. 

Sworn  statemeut  in  regard  to  iucreased  number  of  men  and  horses  required  to  reduce 
schedule  from  36  to  24  hours. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  September  19th,  1878. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General : 
Sir  :  To  perform  daily  service  on  route  38150,  on  the  present  schedule  of  36  hours  will 
require  six  men  and  twenty  horses  ;  and  to  perform  a  service  on  a  schedule  of  24  hours 
it  will  require  48  horses  and  14  men. 

J.  L.  SANDERSON. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  I  object  to  that  affidavit,  your  honor. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes;  so  do  T, 

Mr.  Henkle.  Sanderson  has  no  connection  with  this  case.  The  affi- 
davit is  made  by  Sanderson  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  indictment  at  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  sir ;  if  I  may  say  it,  it  is,  if  nothing  else,  proof  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sanderson  was  allowed  to  make  the  oath 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  was  going  to  overrule  the  obiection. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  excent. 

The  Court.  It  is  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  that  affidavit  was 
entirely  insufficient  to  justify  the  allowance  of  this  money. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Our  point  is  that  Mr.  Sanderson  is  not  one  of  the  con- 
spirators with  Mr.  Brady  or  anybody  else. 

The  CoiTRT.  I  know ;  but  Brady  is.  It  was  Brady  who  made  the 
order. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Sanderson  is  not  named  in  the  indictment  as  con- 
spiring with  Mr.  Brady. 

The  Court.  Neither  are  the  petitioners  named  in  the  indictment. 
The  question  is  whether  Brady  was  justified  in  making  the  order. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  no  ;  your  honor,  the  question  is  not  whether  he  was 
justified  in  doing  it,  the  question  is  whether  he  did  it,  or  not,  corruptly. 

The  Court.  I  know ;  but  I  have  just  stated  it  in  that  way :  Whether 
he  made  the  order  in  consequence  of  a  fraudulent  combination  with 
these  other  parties,  and  for  his  own  profit. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  he  made  the  order  to  a  party  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  us. 

The  Court.  I  know;  but  suppose  he  got  the  money. 

Ml-.  Henkle.  Then  this  indictment  could  not  cover  it,  your  honor. 

Tlie  Court.  Certainly  it  could.  It  could  not  affect  Sanderson  but  it 
might  reach  Brady. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  Brady  is  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  con- 
nection with  these  parties.  Mr.  Brady  is  indicted  for  conspiring  with 
us  and  not  with  Sanderson. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Mr.  Henkle.  How  can  a  conspiracy  with  Sanderson  be  imputed  to  US'? 

The  Court.  We  are  trying  Brady  on  this  oath  of  Sanderson. 

Mr.  Henkle.  AA'e  are  not  trying  Brady  for  conspiring  with  Sander- 
sou  at  all. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  that  is  why  I  am  objecting  to  this  testimony. 
Supposing  he  did  conspire  with  Sanderson,  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  this  case.  They  ©jig/WkeoldSyt/WiafosofiSSiinection  with  Sanderson, 
but  they  could  not  indict  him  in  connection  with  us. 
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The  CotJET.  Well,  as  I  liave  sdid  before,  you  cannot  take  this  case 
to  pieces  as  you  would  a  child's  playching,  aud  say  here  are  two  of 
them  who,  shall  be  indicted  for  this  thing ;  this  party  shall  be  convicted 
on  part,  and  another  two  on  another  part,  another  two  on  another  part, 
and  another  two  on  another  part.  You  cannot  divide  an  indictment  in 
that  way.  They  are  all  charged  with  common  interest  in  this  common 
partnership  of  fraud  for  the  profit  of  each  and  all,  and  although  on  the 
trial  one  may  be  convicted  and  another  may  be  acquitted,  that  is  quite 
proper,  yet  a  part  cannot  be  convicted  on  part  of  the  indictment,  and 
another  part  on  another  part  of  the  indictment,  and  so  on.  By  that  I 
mean  that  for  conviction  they  mast  be  guilty  upon  the  whole  indict- 
ment and  every  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Good,  good ;  that  settles  it. 

The  CouET.  Although  as  I  said  some  may  be  acquitted  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  what  my  opinion  is  upon  that  subject,  or  any  opinion  at  all, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  But  my  opinion-of  the  law  is  that  in  this  in- 
dictment for  conspiracy  it  is  competent  for  the  jury  to  acquit  some  and 
convict  others ;  but  whoever  are  convicted  must  be  guilty  of  the  whole 
offense. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  That  is,  the  whole  offense  of  conspiracy. 

The  OoTJET.  That  is,  the  conspiracy.  And  in  regard  to  this  particular 
part  of  it,  it  is  charged  here  that  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  these 
conspirators,  this  order  allowing  increased  service  and  increased  expe- 
dition was  made  by  Brady  in  favor  of  the  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor, and  the  subcontractor  was  Sanderson  and  he  is  out  of  it,  but 
still  he  might  have  received  part  of  the  money  for  the  common  benefit 
of  these  others.  That  is  what  is  charged  in  the  indictment.  I  will  let 
the  evidence  go  in. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  except. 

Mr.  Kee.  I  will  conclude  the  reading  of  this  affidavit : 
District  of  Columbia,  ss  : 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19tli  day  of  September,  1878. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal. 

GEOEGE  F.  GRAHAM, 

Notary  PuMio. 

The  seal  is  attached. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  E.] 

The  next  is  a  jacket,  which  is  as  follows : 

Date,  Oct.  1,  1878.     State,  Colorado. 
No.  of  route,  38150. 

Teniiiui  of  route,  Saguache  and  Lake  City. 
Length  of  route,  95  miles. 
Number  of  trips  per  weeli,  seven. 
Conrraoior,  John  R.  Miner. 
Pay,  ^23,431.12  per  annum. 

Should  service  on  route  No.  38146  be  changed;  so  as  to  embrace  Barnum,  it  would 
supersede  21  miles  of  this  route,  decreasing  pay$5,179.ol  per  annum. 

That  is  in  red  ink.    Then  in  black : 

Curtail  service  so  as  to  end  at  Barnum,  omitting  Lake  City,  decreasing  distance  21 
miles,  from  October  1,  1878,  and  deduct  from  contractor's  pay  |5,179.51  per  annum, 
being  pro  rata,  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with. 

BRADY. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  order  : 

Order  No.  8601. 

Day! hook  h lf-%1  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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There  is  another  order  in  this  case  that  Colonel  Bliss  failed  to  bring 
with  him,  and  we  will  have  to  send  for  it. 

The  CoxjET.  That  can  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  an  order,  sir,  which  (I  being  anxious  to  oblige  Mr. 
Wilson)  was  inadvertently  among  the  remaining  papers  sent  by  me  back 
to  the  flies  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  Any  inadvertance  of  that  sort  may  be  cured  upon  either 
side. 

George  J.  Brewer  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ker  : 

Question.  Tou  have  already  been  sworn  in  this  case,  have  you  not? 
— A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  occupied  the  same  room  that  Mr.  Turner  did '? — A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  close  together  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  department  °? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  making  up  figures  for  expedition  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rule  or  order  in  calculating  the  rate  of  increase,  the 
number  of  men  and  animals "? — A.  To  take  the  difference  between  the 
number  at  present  required  and  the  number  which  would  be  required 
under  the  new  service,  and  allow  pro  rata  pay. 

Mr.  Hbnklb.  Won't  you  speak  a  little  louder,  sir? 

The  Witness.  I  say  to  allow  pro  rata  pay  on  the  difference  between 
the  present  number  required  and  those  that  would  be  required  under 
the  new  service. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  That  was  for  the  increase  of  service. 

By  Mr.  Ker  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  On  this  route  38150  the  original  pay  was  $3,426. 
The  oath  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  is  "  on  the  present  schedule 
six  men  and  twenty  horses." 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  You  mean  the  oath  of  the  subcontractor, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No  ;  he  said  contractor  or  subcontractor.  There  is  no 
"or"  about  it. 

The  Court.  Correct  it  then — subcontractor. 

By  Mr.  Ker  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  The  oath  of  the  subcontractor  is  that  on  the  present 
schedule  "  it  requires  six  men  and  twenty  horses  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice, and  on  a  schedule  of  twenty-four  hours  it  will  require  forty-eight 
horses  and  fourteen  men."  Now,  having  those  figures  before  you, 
will  you  give  us  a  demonstration  of  the  mode  of  calculation  in  your  de- 
partment?   The  order  was,  "  Increase  service  four  trips  per  week." 

The  Witness.  That  is  before  the  expedition  comes  in,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ker.  No  ;  tlie  order  for  increase  of  trips  and  expedition  are 
simultaneous.  .  The  route  was  let  on  three  trips  a  week,  and  then  there 
was  an  order  to  increase  it  to  four  trips  a  week — four  more. 

The  Court.  Four  more  1    That  makes  seven  trips. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  let  me  see  the  order  I  can  tell  better. 

[The  order  was  submitted  to  the  witness.] 

A.  [After  figuring.]  Oi^izedrb^Mia'^a^lmc  the  trips  would  be  $4,56S 
and  for  expedition  $11,068.02. 
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Q.  Kow,  is  there  any  species  of  figuring  known  iu  your  department 
by  whicli  it  could  be  made  $15,437.12  for  expedition  alone  ?— A.  I 
should  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  order  and  the  figures  that  you 
bring  it  at!    The  order  is  815,437.12. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  a  mistake  on  this 
case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  an  excess  1 

A.  The  excess  is  $4,368.12. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  :  . 

Q.  What  is  your  expedition  ?— A.  Eleven  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  have  your  figures  and  see  just  what  that  is. 
[Paper  submitted  by  witness  to  Mr.  Wilson.]  Where  are  the  figures 
that  were  in  the  jacket,  Mr.  Ker  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  I  would  like  to  know.  We  find  them  in  all  the  other  jackets 
but  we  do  not  find  them  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  find  them  there  1 

Mr.  Kee.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  there.  They  are  lost  if  they  ever 
were  there.    I  would  like  to  have  them  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  had  all  the  papers.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  have  done  with  them. 

By  Mr.  WiLSON : 

Q.  Now,  these  are  your  figures  that  you  have  just  made  ? — A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  And  by  those  figures  you  make  the  expedition  amount  to  $11,- 
068.62  ?— A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Now,  look  on  this  jacket  and  tell  me  what 
Mr.  Turner  made  it  when  he  made  the  calculation,  if  he  did  make  it, 
and  see  whether  the  figures  are  lost  or  not  °? — A.  He  made  the  increase 
for  the  trips,  $4,168. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  it  ? — A.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars. 

Q.  Now,  then  see  what  he  made  the  increase  for  expedition  ? — A. 
Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  it  1 — A.  Eleven  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents. 

Q.  So,  he  made  it  less  than  you  did  1 — A.  Y  es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  has  footed  those  two  together.  What  do  they  amount 
to  ? — A.  Fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -seven  dollars  and 
twelve  cents. 

.  Q.  Look  around  on  the  face  of  this  paper  and  see  where  the  mistake 
occurred.  Is  it  not  in  taking  the  wrong  figures  there  ? — A.  It  is  taking 
the  gross  amount  for  expedition. 

Q.  That  is  an  obvious  mistake,  is  it  not  1 — A.  The  $4,508  in  the  order 
agrees  with  mine. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  What  are  the  figures  on  expedition  '? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Brewer  makes  them  $11,068.62  and  Mr.  Turner 
$10,869.12. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  over  your  calculations  again  ? — A.  I  think  that  is 
right,  sir.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Now,  the   mistake  here  was  in  carrying    the   wrong  footings 
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over,  was  it  not '! — A.  I  should  think  it  was,  sir ;  fro  m  the  looks  of  the 
order. 

Q.  That  is  a  manifest  mistake  1 — A.  That  is  the  way  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  your  honor  to  see  this. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it  all.    This  is  clearly  a  clerical  error. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  your  honor,  when  more  of  their  record  gets  in,  and 
attention  is  called  to  some  other  things,  it  may  not  show  so  clearly  to 
be  a  clerical  error. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  will  take  the  chances  on  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  take  the  chances  on  it.  We  say  it  was  a  cler- 
ical error.     I  want  the  jury  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  clerical  error  by  which  the  Government  lost  several 
thousand  dollars,  certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  understand  it  has  been  recouped ;  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  If  it  has  not  been,  it  may  be.  The  bond  is  good,  and 
the  sureties  are  good. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  results  of  this  trial. 

By  Mr.  McBweeny  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  auditor  that  always  reviews  those  things  ? — A.  He, 
cannot  review  expedition ;  he  has  no  data  to  do  it  on. 

By  the  Foreman  [Mr.  Dickson] : 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this  in  black  on  the  jacket? — A.  Turner's 
all  except  the  signature. 

[The  JHcket  was  examined  by  the  jury.] 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Mistakes  are  frequently  made  by  clerks  in  that  department,  are 
they  not  1 — A.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  man  that  does  not  make 
mistakes  sometimes. 

Mr.  Mbekick.  Wait  a  moment;  I  do  not  want  that  question  an- 
swered. 

The  Court.  It  is  asking  the  witness  to  prove  what  is  known  to  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right. 

The  Court.  We  will  assume  that  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  the  law. 

The  Court.  The  law  and  the  fact  both. 

By  the  Foreman  [Mr.  Dickson] : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  Barlow,  Sanderson  &  Co., 
contractors  on  this  route  at  the  present  time  ?— A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  sir^  the  route  was  never  in  my  section  or  under  my 
care. 

Q.  My  object  in  asking,  is  this  :  An  error  of  $4,168  overpayment  is 
shown  upon  this  jacket.  Has  that  amount  ever  been  deducted  from  the 
moneys  earned  by  this  firm  since  1—A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business  in  connection  with  this 
route. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  department  when  they  discover  an  error 
like  that,  that  the  amount  shall  be  returned  ?— A.  Certainly.  The  or- 
der would  be  modified  then  and  the  error  corrected 

an?noI,''sin"' "''*  ^^'^^#J^(^W  ^Wft^^BS'^/^"  ^"^"^  returned  ?-A. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  make  inquiry  in  the  morning  and  let  you  know. 

The  PoEEMAN.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  It  seems  to  be  an  important  link  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  recouped  against  Barlow  &  Sanderson. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  find  out  whether  it  has  been  recouped  and  when. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  done  since  General  Brady  went  out.  The 
error  was  discovered  and  the  money  recouped,  and  the  Government 
has  not  lost  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Woodward  knows.    He  is  here. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  think  it  has  been  recouped. 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Last  summer  or  fall. 

Mr.  Bliss.  After  you  got  the  iiapers  1 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  was  discovered  last  summer  or  fall  and  recouped. 
It  was  not  discovered  first  by  me. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Who  discovered  it  1 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  think  one  of  the  newspaper  men  in  going  over 
the  papers ;  this  is  simply  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  a  matter  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dispute 
about. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  undertake  in  the  morning  to  have  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  when  it  was  recouped,  by  whom,  and  all  about  it.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward only  knows  about  it  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  this  additional  fact  that  after  these  papers  had 
gone  through  the  hands  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
post-office  men,  who  were  examining  this  very  case,  none  of  them  ever 
discovered  this  error ;  but  some  of  these  newspaper  chaps  got  hold  of 
the  papers  and  they  found  the  error. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  newspaper  men  examined  this  route  before 
any  of  the  post-office  people  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  It  has ,  been  discov- 
ered and  recouped. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  we  will  know  all  about  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McSWEENT.  [Beading  from  page  340  of  the  record :] 

Now,  the  calcnlation  is  made  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Second  Assistant's  office  ? — 
A.  So  I  am  informed. 

Q-  Then  it  goes  to  the  Third  Assistant's  oiBce,  and  is  there  revised  ? — A.  In  the  form  of 
this  report  which  has  been  spoken  of ;  that  is  to  say,  an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the 
Postmaster-General. 

Q.  These  calculations  then  go  through  three  hands  before  they  become  effective  in 
theoffice?— A.  Theydo. 

Q.  Now,  sappose  there  is  an  expedition  of  service  ;  does  the  same  thing  occur  with 
reference  to  that — the  amount  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  for  expedition  ? — A. 
It  goes  through  the  same  routine. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Whose  testimony  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  Mr.  Norton's. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  cam'e  here  to  deliver  a  law  lecture,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  did  not  know  so  much  law  as  he  thought.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

The  Court.  Go  on  with  the  case. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Mr.  S"orton  has  given  us  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Meeriok.  We  will  give  you  Mr.  Norton  and  the  particulars,  too. 
Tou  can  have  Mr.  IsTorton. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  here  the  tabular  statement  of  payments.  Shall  it 
he  read  or  put  in  ?  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  Court.  You  had  better  put  it  in. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Does  it  show  to  whom  paid  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Mr.  Henkle.  To  whom  was  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  to  J.  L.  Sanderson,  except  one  payment  to  John  R. 
Miner, 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  right ;  that  was  in  1878. 

Mr.  Bliss.  January  30,  1879. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  was  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  sixty -three  cents. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows : 


Statement  and  recapitulation  of  payments  made  to  Dorset/,  Miner,  and  Peek,  their  suioon  tractors 
and  assginees,  on  nineteen  routes  ielow  descrited. 


Eontes. 

Termini. 

state. 

Pay  accrued. 

Fines  and  de- 

Remissions, 

Total  pay- 

From— 

To— 

ductions. 

&c. 

ments. 

38150 

Saguache.. 

Lake  City... 

Colorado.. 

$54,  336  33 

$21,728  30 

$38,  892  99 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  Court.  Is  that  the  end  of  this  route  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  are  some  papers  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
bringing  in.    I  will  bring  them  in  in  the  moi:ning. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  the  warrants  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  expect  to  do  so,  but  I  have  not  them  herd. 

The  OoiTET.  The  obiect  of  putting  in  the  warrants  is  merely  to  show 
that  the  money  was  paid. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  order  shows  to  whom.  I  will  put  in  everything  of 
that  kind  that  I  desire  to  put  in.  1  have  here  the  revenues  of  the 
route. 

The  Court.  Let  us  finish  as  much  of  the  route  as  we  can  to-night. 

Mr.  Bliss.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  post-offtce  at  Saguache  was  $2,029.76 ;  the  net  revenue,  $1,045.54. 
]For  the  post-oflftce  at  Eock  Cliff,  discontinued  July  29,  1880,  the  gross 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  §108.73  ;  the  net 
revenue,  $46.99.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  post-oftice  at  Cochetopa, 
for  the  same  period  was  $51.04 ;  the  net  revenue,  $23.12.  For  the  post- 
office  at  White  Earth,  for  the  same  period,  the  gross  revenue  was 
$181.19;  the  net  revenue,  $74.38.  For  the  post-office  at  Powderhorn, 
the  gross  revenue  was  $43.40 ;  the  net  revenue,  $14.24.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  post-office  at  Barnum,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1881,  was  $168.03:  the  net  revenue,  $37.12. 

The  table  complete  is  as  follows : 

Form  of  certificate. 
OrnCB  OF  THE  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE   PoST-OfFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Ofifice  Department,  do  hereby  eer- 
•  tify  the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  ooirect  statement  from  the  records  of  this  office, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  reveuues  of  the  post-ofiBces  located  on  route  No. 
38150,  Saguache  to  Lake  City,  Colorado,  from  July  1st,  lb78,  to  June  30th,  1H81. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  my 
seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

[SEAL.]  J.  H.  ELA,  Judiior, 


Ifame  of  office. 


Saguache,   Col. ;  also  on  routes  38131  and 
38239  


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1     " 


S201  74 
232  63 
275  34 
347  38 


1,  057  09  I . 


239  51 
333  04 
442  06 
430  97 


1881. 


519  81  I 

Digitized  by  IVIicrosdift®^  •'c 
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198  29 


559  98 
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169  47 
243  96 
206  54 


717  23 


242  02 
310  07 
223  64 
269  81 


1,  045  54 
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Name  of  oflBce.                          ' 
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Eoclc  Clifi,  Col. ;  discontinued  July  29, 1880. 

3qr.,  1878... 
4  "        "      .. 

1  "      1879... 

2  "        "    ... 

3  qr.,  1879.. 

1  qr.,  1880!'- 

2  ■■        "    .. 

3  qr.,  1878.. 

1  "    1879!! 

2  "       "    .. 

3  qr.,    1879.. 

4  "         "    .. 

1  ■•     1880.. 

2  "         "    .. 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

4  ■'        "    .. 

1  "     1881.. 

2  "       "    .. 

8  qr.,  1878.. 
4      "      "     .. 

1  "    1879.. 

2  "       "    .. 

3qr.,    1879.. 
4     "        "    .- 

1  "      1880.- 

2  "         "   -. 

$15  90 

12  87 
17  34 

13  67 

$11  28 
5  96 
8  99 
5  22 

59  78 

31  45 

16  87 

17  29 
25  66 
49  01 

9  47 

5  93 

13  37 

18  23 

108  73 

46  99 

$4  62 
9  52 
11  00 
14  20 

$0  71 

13  85 
5  13 

5  28 

14  26 
71 

71 

13  .55 

9  21 
7  87 
11  34 
22  62 

3  80 
2  40 

4  50 
12  42 

51  04 

23  12 

21  11 

26  97 
7  58 

27  09 

11  25 

18  11 

1  19 

16  81 

82  55 

47  36 

35  09 
14  82 
2U  88 
28  96 

25  95 
6  26 
8  93 

12  82 

1880 

99  75 

53  96 

29  35 
39  59 
33  42 
28  83 

29  35 

20  58 

5  99 

18  46 

131  19 

74  38 

Powderhorn,  Colo.j    established  Jan'y  12, 
1880;  discontinued  April  22,  1880;  re-es- 
established  May  18,  1881,    also  on  route 
38151. 
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Name  of  office. 


Barnum,   Colorado ;    discontinaed   June  7, 
1881 :  also  on  routes  38166  and  38146. 


Allen,  Col. ;    established  Ang.  1,  1881 ;  also 

on  route  38146. 
Lake  City,  Col. ;  omitted  from   this  route 

Oct.  1,  1878 ;  also  on  route  38146 ;  omitted 

after  tlie  third  quarter,  1878. 


3  qr., 

4  '■ 

1  " 

2  " 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1   " 


3  qr., 

4  " 
1   " 


1878. 
1879! 


3  qr.,  1878. 


9  00 
11  70 
17  03 
20  27 


58  00 


12  40 
17  81 
29  89 
34  25 


94  35 


29  93 
35  93 
40  43 
61  74 


3  19 

1  3D 

7  21 

9  49 

21  19 

14 

6  51 

29  89 

17  17 

53  71 

Less  credits- 
Total  net  . .  - 


No  account  - 


3  83, 
15  64  I 
23  41 


42  88 
5  76 


Shall  I  take  up  another  route  ? 

The  Court.  Not  this  eveniug. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  will  be  the  next ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  it  will  be  44140,  but  it  depends  on  the  presence  of 
a  witness.    It  will  either  be  44140  or  401 13. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THUKSDAY,   JULY   13,   1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Albekt  E.  Boone  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  as  a  witness 
and  notary  upon  a  good  many  papers  through  this  case  ? — Answer.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  the  defendants  in  this  case.  Do 
you  know  S.  W.  Dorsey '? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  W.  Dorsey?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Vaile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Miner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  EerdelH — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bi-ady  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  TijBiQiti^ed^y'WefQQOft® 

Q.  Did  you  know  Peck  ?— A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  mv  recollection  and 
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■belief,  I  met  the  gentleman  when  T  was  in  the  department,  but  was  only 
introduced  to  him,  and  would  not  know  him  again  if  I  should  see  him. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Since  1876  I  have  been  a  mail  con- 
tractor. 

Q.  How  many  contracts  have  you  had  ? — A.  I  have  had  as  high  as 
eleven  hundred  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  witness  was  one  of  the  largest  mail  contractors 
iu  the  country. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  of  them  expedited,  I  believe,  had  you ! — A. 
No,  sir ;  none  in  my  own  name.  One  of  the  routes  that  1  had  the 
handling  of  was  expedited,  but  it  was  not  my  route.  I  was  the  sub- 
coutractor  on  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  business  relations 
with  any  of  these  defendants  in  1877  in  connection  with  mail  matters  °! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  that,  your  honor.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  is  two  years  before  the  time  when  this  conspiracy  was 
made.  The  date  of  the  conspiracy  is  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  was  long  before  the  advertisement. 

The  CouET.  It  may  be  irrelevant  and  it  may  not  be.  It  may  lead  to 
something  else.    I  suppose  it  is  preliminary. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  We  object  to  the  question. 

The  OouKT.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  take  an  exception. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  relation  with  them  at  all  1 — A.  I  was  one  of  the 
original  partners  in  these  contracts,  or  attorney,  as  you  might  say,  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  you  first  came  into  connection  with  them  in 
relation  to  these  contiacts  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  circum- 
stances I  will.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and 
had  known  him  for  years,  and  I  met  him  in  the  department  one  day 

Q.  When? — A.  Ifovember,  1877.  I  was  at  work  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
room.    He  said  to  me 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Dorsey 
and  Mr.  Boone  at  that  period.  It  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the 
question  at  issue  here. 

The  CouET.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  cannot  give  in  evidence 
conversations  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  This  is  really  preliminary  to  their  coming  together. 

The  CouET.  The  court  will  permit  you  to  prove  that  they  came  to- 
gether. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  the  department  in  November, 
1877 '?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  anything  that  was  said  at 
that  meeting? — A.  I  called 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  objectionable,  your  honor,  on  the  same  ground. 

The  CouET.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  desire  an  exception. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  anything  said  at  that  time  what  did  you  do  1 
— A.  He  requested  me  to  call  at  his  house,  which  I  did  that  night,  and 
he  sliowed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peck 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  That  is  objectionable,  your  honor.  Let 
us  see  the  letter.     That  is  the  kind  of  testimony  to  be  admitted. 

The  CoTJET.  The  ground  upon  which  this  evidence  is  received  is  this: 

I  think  it  is  competent  f95/Abfto^<Wi9^P^^o^^^'^^®  *^^*  ^  conspiracy 
was  formed  anterior  to  thexfafe  embracea  m  tne  statute  of  limitations, 
although  nothing  anterior  to  that  time  is  embraced  diiectly  within  the 
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indictiiient ;  because  if  the  offences  charged  in  the  indictment  are  con- 
nected with  a  pre-existing  conspiracy,  if  the  parties  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy already  formed  within  the  statute  of  limitations,  then  it  is 
proper  that  the  existence  of  that  conspiracy,  although  anterior  to  the 
time,  may  be  given  in  evidence.  Parties  may  join  in  a  combination 
already  formed,  and  their  subsequent  acts  may  be  indictable. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Hirsch,  then,  your  honor,  is  not  correct,  because  in  that  very 
case  the  question  was  upon  the  statute  of  limitation,  and  the  court 
there  held  that  whilst  it  was  true  as  at  the  common  law  that  the  jist  of 
the  offense  was  the  unlawful  combination,  still  it  was  not  perfect  until 
an  overt  act  followed  it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  of  the 
combination  ;  and  the  court  very  distinctly  declared — 1  have  read  the 
case  to  the  court  once  or  twice — that  so  soon  as  the  combination  has 
been  consummated  by  this  act  the  statute  of  limitations  interposes  and 
begins  to  run,  and  it  cannot  stop.  Kow,  if  a  combination  shall  be 
proven  here,  assuming  that  the  prosecution  can  show  some  kind  of  a 
combination  which  was  unlawful  in  1877,  the  statute  of  limitation 
began  then.  1  think  that  there  can  be  no  such  doctrine  asserted  here 
as  the  doctrine  of  a  continuing  offense,  for  instance,  such  a  doctrine  as 
prevails  in  relation  to  committing  nuisances.  If  a  man  maintains  a 
nuisance,  injures  his  neighbor  by  throwing  something  upon  him  every 
day,  or  maintaining  something  that  injures  him  from  day  to  day,  every 
day  that  act  is  done  is  a  continuance  of  that  nuisance ;  but  that  is  not 
the  doctrine  in  relation  to  crime.  That  is  not  the  doctrine  applicable 
to  the  questions  of  criminal  law,  nor  to  conspiracy.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  extract  from  a  decision  in  the  suijreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
the  doctrine  of  continuing  offenses,  and  I  will  read  it  to  establish  my 
theory  and  my  doctrine  that  when  the  act  is  perfected,  when  the  com- 
bination has  been  consummated  by  an  overt  act  under  this  statute  of 
the  United  States,  then  it  is  done ;  that  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  that  no 
continuation  can  be  created  by  any  subsequent  act,  or  any  number  of 
subequeni  acts.  In  the  case  of  Gise  against  The  Commonwealth,  re- 
ported in  81  Pennsylvania,  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  uses  this 
llanguage : 

The  diictriue  of  continuing  offenses  is  novel.  No  text  writer  in  England  ov  America 
has  ever  asserted  it.  No  respectable  authority  has  ever  recognized  it.  It  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  criminal  law.  There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  crime  when 
it  is  completed,  and  the  offender  becomes  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  From 
tltat  moment  the  statute  begins  to  run. 

Now,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  is  substantially  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Hirsch  against 
the  United  States,  in  100  U.  S.  Eeports,  page  33.  So  that  there  must 
be  a  time  when  the  offender  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  when  that  time 
arrives,  the  statute  of  limitations  interposes  and  commences  to  run. 
if  any  other  doctrine  were  asserted  or  maintained  in  courts  of  justice 
the  statute  of  limitations  would  be  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever.  All 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  unlawful  combination  took  place  in  1877,  still  an  overt  act  was  done 
in  1879,  and  consequently  it  keeps  alive  this  old  conspiracy.  The  su- 
preme court  declares  in  the  Hirsch  case  that  no  man  can  be  brought 
into  a  conspiracy  by  an  overt  act ;  he  must  be  punished  as  one  of  the 
original  movers  and  parties  to  the  criminal  combination.  Now,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  court  that  this  kind  of  testimony  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  is 
entirely  improper.  The  legislature  has  declared  that  this  court  shall 
have  no  jurisdiction  otlSij^^^ljIs^  M6rm&e®Lnore  than  three  years  be- 
fore. 
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The  Court.  [Eeading :] 

For  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  proof  was  given  of  a  combination  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  of  rules  being  printed,  and  of  mutual  subscriptions. 
It  was  objected  that  evidence  could  not  be  given  of  these  facts  without  first  bringing 
them  home  to  the  defendants  and  making  them  parties  to  the  combination  ;  but  Lord 
Keuyon  permitted  a  person  who  was  a  member  of 'the  society  to  prove  the  ])rinted  reg- 
ulations and  rules,  and  that  he  and  others  acted  nuder  them  in  execution  of  a  conspi- 
racy charged  upon  th.e  defendants  as  evidence  introductory  to  the  proof  thattbey  were 
members  of  the  society  and  equally  concerned ;  but  added  that  it  would  not  be  evi- 
dence to  affect  the  defendants  until  they  were  made  parties  to  the  same  conspiracy. 

The  principles,  as  I  understand,  laid  down  by  Lord  Ken.you  in  that 
case  settle  that  a  pre-existing  conspiracy  might  be  proved  as  introduc- 
tory to  other  evidence  to  connect  the  defendants  with  the  pre  existing, 
conspiracy.  Unless  there  is  evidence  within  the  period  of  the  statute' 
of  limitations  to  connect  these  defendants  with  this  jjre  existing  con- 
spiracy, upon  which  they  offer  evidence  now,  this  introductory  evidence 
will  be  of  no  weight  at  all.  It  is  only  admissible  on  the  ground  of  show- 
ing that  there  was  an  association  in  existence  before  the  time  against 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  lies. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  doctrine  which  your  honor  has  just  stated  assumes 
that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  established.  We  assert  that  because 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  no  combination  can  be  shown  here  which 
took  place  prior  to  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  This  inquiry  relates  and  goes 
back  almost  two  years,  or  probably  fully  two  years,  before  tliat  time,  so 
that  your  honor  will  have  to  assume  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  bind- 
ing all  these  parties  in  order  to  let  in  the  declarations  of  one  of  them, 
or  the  conversations  of  one  of  them,  or  a  letter  of  one  of  them.  We 
object  to  that.  This  is  verbal  testimony  now.  Your  honor  has  been 
permitting  the  Government  to  go  into  the  records  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Department,  probably  with  great  propriety,  to  give  a  history  of  this 
whole  transaction.  Xow,  we  are  coming  down  to  the  very  doctrine 
which  underlies  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  common  la\y,  to  wit,  the  charges  or  offenses  of  conspiracy. 
Here  is  a  witness  put  upon  the  stand  to  detail  to  the  jury  the  single 
declaration  of  an  individual  who  is  charged  with  an  offense  of  the  date 
of  the  23d  of  Maj%  1879.  These  declarations  took  place  or  this  letter 
was  written  in  1877,  probably  two  years  prior  to  the  time  when  this 
crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  So  we  submit,  your  honor, 
that  this  is  very  injurious  to  everybody  here,  and  it  is  entirely  improper 
as  a  matter  of  testimony.  We  think  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  by 
the  jury  or  admitted. 

The  Court.  I  have  not  completed  reading  the  passage  that  was  be- 
fore lue,  and  I  will  now  read  further : 

That  was  the  decision  of  Lord  Kenyon  in  E.  V.  Hammond,  2  Esp.  N.  P.  C,  720.  So 
in  many  important  cases  evidence  has  been  given  of  a  general  conspiracy,  before  any 
proof  of  the  particular  part  which  the  accused  parties  have  talien.  2  Russ.  by  Greav., 
699,  citing  E.  V.  Lord  Stafford,  7  St.  Tr.,  121ti  ;  B.  V.  Lord  W.  Russell,  9  St  Tr.,  57d  ;  E. 
V.  Lord  Lovat,  18  St.  Tr,,  580  ;  R.  V.  Hardy,  24  St.  Tr  ,  199 ;  R.  V.  Home  Tooke,  25  St. 
Tr.,  1.  The  point  may  be  considered  as  settled  ult.imaiely  in  the  Queen's  case,  2  Brod. 
&  King.,  310 ;  6  E.  C.  L.  R.,  where  the  following  rules  were  laid  di>wu  by  the  judges: 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  prosecution  of  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy, 
general  evidence  of  an  existing  conspiracy  tnay,  in  the  lirst  instance,  be  received  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evidence,  by  which  it  is  to  be  shown  that  the 
individual  defendants  were  guilty  participators  in  such  conspiracy.  Tbi.s  i-<  often  nec- 
essary to  render  the  particular  evidence  intelligible,  and  to  show  the  true  meaning 
and  characttr  of  the  acts  of  the  individual  defendants,  and  on  that  account,  we  pre- 
sume, it  is  permitted.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  such,  cases,  the  geneiHl  nature 
of  the  whole  evidence  inten(gjhj¥/zfe^fe\^!/W¥d/'©S(Pfi®'''"^'y  opened  to  the  court, 
whereby  the  judge  is  enabled  toMorm  an  dpinion  as  to  the  probability  of  affecting  the 
individual  defendants  by  particular  proof  applicable  to  them,  and  connecting  them 
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with  the  {general  evidence  of  the  alleged  cousjiiracy ;  and  if,  upon  such  opening  it 
shonlti  appear  manifest,  that  po  particular  proof  sufficient  to  affect  the  defendants  is 
intended  to  lie  adduced,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  case  in 
limine,  and  not  to  allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received,  which,  even  if  attended 
with  uo  other  bad  effect,  such  as  exciting  an  unreasonable  prejudice,  would  certainly 
be  a  useless  waste  of  time." 

Now,  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  has  no  reference  to  the  question  which  we  are 
making-  now ;  to  wit,  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  that  question  affects  this  case  now. 
The  principle  laid  down  here  is  that  a  pre-existing  conspiracy  may  be 
proved,  with  which  the  present  defendants  had  no  connection,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  ground  for  showing  that  the  present  defendants 
by  subsequent  acts  became  attached  to  that  conspiracy  and  partners  in 
it  from  the  time  charged  in  the  indictment.  So  that,  although  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  may  have  run  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy  which  it  is 
proposed  now  to  inquire  about  or  the  combination,  yet,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  such  a  combination  did  exist  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  jiresent  defendants  with  that 
conspiracy,  with  that  institution  or  association,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
conij)etent  evidence.  I  would  not  permit  it  though,  unless  the  counsel 
for  the  Government  should  open  to  the  court  what  they  expect  to  prove 
and  how  they  expect  to  connect  these  defendants  with  that  pre-existing 
combination. 

Mr.  Bliss  arose  to  address  the  court : 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Just  one  word  right  at  this  stage :  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  to  be  first  settled  is  as  to  when  this  crime  is  com- 
plete. When  does  the  statute  commence  to  run  ?  Let  us  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  this  argument  that  in  1877,  A,  B,  O,  and  D  conspired 
together  to  defraud  the  Government  by  meansof  contracts  for  carrying 
the  mail.  Now,  the  law  says  that  if  any  parties  shall  so  conspire,  and 
if  one  of  the  number  so  conspiring  shall  do  one  overt  act  calculated  to 
carry  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  into  etteet,  then  they  shall  be  guilty. 
Now,  suppose,  after  A,  B,  0,  and  1),  made  the  conspiracy,  they  there- 
upon put  in  their  bids  for,  say,  four  or  live  hundred  routes  ;  I  take  it 
tliat  would  be  the  first  overt  act,  an  act  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
that  conspiracy  ;  in  other  words,  an  act  without  which  it  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  There  is  the  first  overt  act.  These  bids  according 
to  the  testimony  that  has  already  been  given  to  the  court  were  made,  I 
believe,  in  February,  1877.  Now,  the  conspiracy,  if  there  was  one, 
must  have  happened  previously.  Then  the  overt'act,  that  is,  the  put- 
ting in  of  the  bids,  happened  say,  in  February,  1877.  Now,  I  take  it 
that  the  conspiracy  was  then  complete. 

The  question  arises,  did  the  statute  of  limitation  then  commence  to 
run,  nnd  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  that  time,  could  any 
of  the  original  conspirators  be  convicted,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  although  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  was  not.  Now,  suppose  one  year  afterwards  they  took  in  a  new 
]iartner,  that  partner  being  informed  wc  will  say  of  the  original  con- 
spiracy, and  who  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  'profits.  Is  "it  a  new 
conspiracy  when  they  take  in  that  man?  If  it  is,  the  moment 
that  there  Avas  an  overt  act  calculated  to  carry  the  new  conspiracy  into 
effect,  the  statute  cuuimences.  But  clearly  as  to  the  first  conspiracy 
the  statute  must  commence  when  the  oflense  is  completed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  way  of  giving  new  life,  or  a  new  lease  of  life  rather, 
to  the  conspiracy  by  somebody  else  comiuffin.  Now,  the  point  I  would 
like  to  have  settled,  i©®;fepf(^j6M&/M«i^t  upon  this  particular  occa- 
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sion,  is  as  to  when  the  statute  commences,  and  as  to  when  the  offense 
is  complete ;  and  I  do  this  more  for  the.  sake  of  saving  time  than  any- 
thing else.  Now,  if  in  1877  some  men  got  together  and  agreed  that 
they  would  bid  on  certain  routes,  innocently,  as  we  say,  criminally,  as  it 
maybeiusistedbytheGovernment,  and  thereupon  made  bids  to  carry  out 
the  lawful  and  honest  undertaking,  as  we  say,  but  criminal  as  the  Gov- 
ernment says,  that  offense,  if  it  was  criminal,  was  comijleted  the  moment 
they  did  their  first  overt  act.  Then,  by  law,  the  Government  is  allowed 
three  years  to  ascertain  those  facts  and  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  those  people.  Kow,  either  that  is  the  doctrine,  or  the  statute 
commences  with  each  overt  act,  and  each  overt  act  again  clothes  itself 
with  the  original  conspiracy,  so  that  when  the  last  act  is  done  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy  the  statute  would  run  three  years  after 
that  time,  each  act  reverting  back  and  clothing  itself  with  the  original 
illegal  combination.  N"ow,  my  idea  of  the  law  is,  that  the  moment 
an  offense  is  completed  the  statute  begins  to  run  ;  and  wliat  I  mean 
by  a  completed  offense  is,  the  moment  a  man  is  liable  to  indictment; 
when  he  has  conspired  with  somebody  and  somebody  has  done  an 
overt  act,  then  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment.  If  they  have  conspired 
and  no  act  has  been  done  he  is  not  liable.  There  is  no  statute  one 
way  or  the  other.  Another  question  ma  j'  arise  as  to  the  length  of  time 
thnt  may  elapse  between  the  consiiiracy  and  the  overt  act;  but  in  this 
case,  probably,  that  question  cannot  arise.  Now,  I  insist,  the  moment 
the  offense  is  completed,  the  statute  commences  to  run,  and  that  later 
overt  acts  are  done  within  that  period  of  limitation,  no  matter  how 
many,  and  if  the  last  overt  act  is  done  two  years,  eleven  months,  and 
thirty  days  after  the  conspiracy,  it  is  without  the  statute,  and  the  stat- 
ute does  not  run  against  it.  But  every  act  done  three  years  after  the 
first  overt  act,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  referred  to  by  the  statute.  Now 
if  we  can  get  a  principle  laid  down  here  in  the  first  place  as  to  when 
the  statute  commences,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  save  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  especially  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  Government  that  there  is 
really  no  statute,  and  that  each  overt  act  is  an  absolutely  new  offense, 
each  one  a  new  conspiracy,  and  stands  upon  the  footing  that  the  con- 
spiracy did  with  the  first  overt  act.  I  insist,  in  this  case,  that  the  stat- 
ute commences  to  run  the  moment  the  the  first  overt  act  is  accom- 
plished.   If  ]t  does  we  may  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  With  the  permission  of  the  court,  I  will  read  an  extract 
which  I  had  forgotten  in  the  case  of  Hirsch.  It  is  the  language  of  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  this  very  question  : 

The  gravamen  of  the  offense  here  ia  conspiracy.  For  this  there  must  be  more  than 
one  penson  engaged.  Although,  by  the  statute,  something  more  than  the  common-law 
defiuitiiiu  of  a  conspiracy  i.s  necessary  to  complete  the  offense,  to  wit,  some  act  done  to 
effect  1  he  object  of  the  conspiracy,  it  remains  true  that  the  combination  of  minds  in  an 
rinlawfnl  pur|)Ose  is  nece-sary  for  conviction,  and  that  a  party  that  did  not  join  in  the 
previous  conspiracy  cannot,  under  this  statute,  be  couvicted  of  the  overt  act. 

He  is  speaking  of  this  very  statute  5440. 

The  Court.  Will  the  Government  counsel  please  open,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authority. 

j\lr.  Bliss.  We  suppose  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  parties  may 
have  come  together  for  a  combination,  either  legal  or  illegal,  to  do 
things  legal  or  illegal,  and  that  having  been  brought  together  they  may 
ha\'e  gone  on  for  a  time,  and  that  then  they  may  have  commenced  to  do 
certain  acts  which  were  illegal  and  continued  to  do  certain  illegal  acts. 
We  propose  to  show  bv  this  witness  that  he  was  brought  in  at  an  early 
stage  in  1877  or  187^.' qy^^ifli^^^y]f^iy^^ft^  of  tU  bids  upon  which 
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these  and  other  contracts  were  obtained  that  he  was  by  the  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  parties  to  be  jointly  interested  with  them,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Dorsey  being  the  party  who  brought  him  in,  and  Mr  Peck,  Mr. 
Miner,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Dorsey  being  other  parties;  that  they  continued 
along  for  a  considerable  time ;  that  the  bids  were  made  out  and  put  in, 
and  the  contracts  awarded,  he  remaining  in  these  same  relations  to 
the  party ;  that  then,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  parties  that  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
in  money,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  not  money  to  perform  their 
contracts,  and  that  they  had  taken  them  at  a  less  price  than  would  be 
profitable  if  continued  at  that  price,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brady,  from  personal  hostility  to  him,  would  do  nothing  for  them  so  ■ 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  combination;  that  he  must  go  out  and  some- 
body else  who  was  named  must  come  in,  or  that  they  proposed  to  bring 
somebody  else  in.  That  is  the  general  detail ;  that  there  was  an  ar- 
that  rangement  made  by  which  he  did  moreor  less  willingly  disappear  from 
combination.  That  is  the  general  outline  of  it.  I  think  I  have  stated  it 
sufficiently  to  show  your  honor  what  we  regard  as  the  pertinency  of  the 
transaction,  as  going  to  show  that  they  then  made  that  combination; 
that  as  preliminary  to  the  whole  thing  they  found  they  could  not  carry 
through  their  business,  because  so  long  as  he  was  there  Mr.  Brady  would 
do  nothing  for  them  ;  that  they  then  arranged  that  he  should  go  out,  and 
that  then,  as  we  have  shown  by  other  evidence,  Mr.  Brady  did  commence 
to  do  something  for  them,  and  there  then  followed  this  combination; 
and  to  prove  that  each  one  of  these  defendants  was  interested  in  all 
these  bids  and  all  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Let  me  say  one  more  word  as  to  that.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  been  admitted  by  ttie  defendants,  and  was  admitted  by 
McSweeny,  in  the  opening,  that  they  were  all  interested  together  in 
these  routes  originally — the  court  will  remember  that — and  afterwards 
the  routes  were  divided  according  to  locality,  and  that  afterwards  still 
the  division  was  made  permanent,  and  each  person  took  those  that  he 
had.  They  were  interested  together.  We  all  admit  that.  There  is 
no  great  necessity  of  proving  that,  becaiise  we  admit  it.  What  do  they 
propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  ?  They  propose  to  prove  by  this  wit- 
ness that  several  persons  entered  into  a  partnership  ;  that  the  persons 
on  account  of  that  partnership  made  certain  bids  for  certain  routes ; 
that  these  routes  were  given  to  them,  not  as  I  take  it  through  any 
fraud,  not  through  any  collusion  ;  at  least  there  has  been  no  such  state- 
ment, but  these  routes  were  given  them  because  they  were  the  lowest 
bidders.  Now,  the  court  will  recollect  that  the  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  say  when  he  was  enlightening  the  court  as  to  what  they 
proposed  to  prove  that  there  was  any  coltusion  between  these  parties 
and  the  Postmaster-General  or  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  regard  to  these  bids;  not  the  slightest  in  the  world ;  not  the 
slightest  in  the  world  in  awarding  these  routes  to  these  persons.  The 
counsel  for  the  Government  then  proceeds  to  say  that  after  these 
routes  had  been  awarded  to  these  defendants  they  tbund  that  they  had 
bid  too  low,  and  that  many  of  the  routes  would  be  run  at  a  loss.  They 
found,  too,  that  they  needed  money  ;  that  they  would  lose  money  unless 
the  service  was  increased  upon  some  of  these  routes.  Then  they  say 
that  these  parties  should  luue  said  to  Boone,  the  witness,  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brady  was  personally  hostile  to  him  (Boone)  he 
would  not  increase  the  service  or  expedite  these  route  if  he  could  help  it 
as  long  as  Mr.  Boone  had  any  interest  in  the  matter ;  and  thereupon 
an  arrangement  was  n©j|#;fegc^\flyc/W;af(Dsffifti@tie  went  out. 
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Now,  1  tliink  I  have  stated  it  as  strongly  as  the  co^^nsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment has.  He  did  not  say  that  the  arrangement  was  illegal — that 
there  was  any  collusion— not  the  slightest,  but  simply  that  fact,  that 
it  was  claimed  that  the  Second  Assistant  was  hostile  to  one  of  the 
partners,  or  to  one  of  the  persons  interested  in  some  w^ay,  Mr.  IJoone, 
and  thereupon  Mr.  Boone  went  out  and  another  took  his  place,  and  after 
that  the  service  was  increased.  Now  it  is  of  course  for  the  court  to 
determine — these  routes  have  all  been  in  here — whether  that  service 
was  increased  simply  because  Mr.  Boone  was  out  or  increased  upon  the 
petitions  and  applications  of  the  people  interested.  That  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Now,  admit  that  Mr.  Boone  should  have 
sworn  everything  that  they  say ;  does  it  throw  the  slightest  liylit  npon 
this  case  ?  AVe  admit  that  they  did  bid  for  these  routes ;  we  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  routes  were  given  to  us ;  we  admit  that  they  were  all 
interested ;  we  admit  that  we  made  a  division  ;  we  admit  that  they 
ceased  to  be  mutually  interested  in  these  routes  years  ago — more  than 
three  years  ago. 

The  Court.  Yes  ;  but  they  do  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  understand  that,  but  we  admit  up  to  that  point  the 
same,  that  we  were  all  interested.  And  the  question  then  comes  as  to 
the  division,  and  the  papers  show  what  was  done  ;  that  when  a  certain 
number  of  routes  were  given  to  Mr.  Miner,  that  he  was  made  a  sub- 
contractor, and  got  all  that  was  to  come  out  of  the  route,  expedition, 
everything ;  and  that  when  Mr.  Miner  gave  a  route  that  he  had  origin- 
ally bid  for  to  one  of  the  others  that  a  subcontract  was  made  to  him  giv- 
ing to  him  all  the  pay,  and  there  has  not  been  one  fact  shown  inconsis- 
tent with  our  statement. 

Now,  then,  I  object  to  the  proof  that  they  propose,  first,  because  it 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  not  the  slightest.  The  counsel  for 
the  Government  only  say  that  they  propose  to  prove  that  these  men 
were  mutually  interested  in  those  routes  when  they  bid.  That  we  ad- 
mit ;  that  was  stated  to  the  jury  in  the  outset.  They  do  not  propose  to 
prove  that  that  was  a  fraudulent  partnership ;  that  it  was  an  illegal 
combination;  that  it  was  conspiracy;  because  the  counsel  for  Gov- 
ernment have  not  used  those  words  in  telling  the  court  what  they  pro- 
pose to  prove  by  this  witness.  So  that  there  is  no  claim  that  the  orig- 
inal partnership  was  illegal  or  fraudulent,  or  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to 
do  anything.  For  that  reason  lobjecttothe  testimony,  unless  they  pro- 
pose to  prove  by  this  witness  somefact  tendingto  show  that  the  conibina- 
tiou  was  illegal,  some  fact  tending  to  show  that  there  was  absolutely  a 
conspiracy  and  not  a  partnership.  Then  of  course  the  witness  should 
not  be  allowed  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  So  that  I  object  to  it  upon 
that  ground,  and  consequently  I  object  to  it,  because  it  is  not  within 
the  statutes,  and  it  is  not  a  continuing  offense,  and  if  Justice  Miller  can 
be  relied  upon,  a  party  coming  in  afterwards  and  doing  an  overt  act, 
does  not  clothe  himself  with  the  original  conspiracy. 

Now,  it  was  perfectly  legal  to  bid  for  these  routes.  It  was  perfectly 
legal  to  be  in  partnership  for  that  purpose.  It  was  perfectly  legal  to 
divide  the  profits  or  to  share  the  losses.  Now,  how  does  the  proof  of 
that  by  this  witness  tend  to  show  that  tlie  partnership  was  a  conspiracy  '1^ 
How  does  it  throw  any  light  upon  that  transaction  except  in  favor  of 
the  defendants  ? 

Now,  we  have  listened  to  an  immense  amount  of  testimony,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  establishing  the  guilt 
of  these  defendants.  ^'^^'i^it^Mm^fh^MiiM^U^^  gentlemen  to  do,  if 
they  do  anything,  is  to  j>v%W'mnt"im^mW&tion  was  corrupt,  and 
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tliey  must  show  tbat  Mr.  Brady  received  money  or  was  moved  by  some 
otlier  corrupt  motive.  But  how  does  this  tend  to  show  it  ?  It  does  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  It  simply  darkens  the  case.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  testimony  on  this  ground. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Will  tlie  court  hear  me  one  moment  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  will  hear  Mr.  Chandler. 

jMr.  Chandler.  Xow,  if  your  honor  please,  I  think  that  this  indict- 
ment has  something  to  do  with  this  case  and  ought  to  control  this 
proof.  In  a  case  in  85th  Penn.  a  state  of  facts  somewhat  similar  to  the 
facts  here  offered  was  there  undertaken  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes 
■of  the  prosecution,  and  in  the  indictment  it  was  charged  that  the  con- 
spiracy then  sought  to  be  prosecuted  was  in  pursuance  and  renewal 
of  an  old  conspiracy.  It  was  conceded  there  that  the  conspiracy  began 
previous  to  the  statute  of  limitation,  and  in  order  to  sustain  a  prosecu- 
tion upon  it  the  indictment  charged  that  the  overt  acts  done  within  the 
statute  of  limitation  were  acts  done  in  pursuance,  and  in  renewal  of 
this  old  conspiracy.  That  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment. 
Now  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  that  cannot  be ;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continuing  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Interposing.]  That  is  this  case  exactly. 

Mr.  Chandler.  [Continuing.]  That : 

The  averment  that  the  conspiracy  was  I'enewed  from  time  to  time  does  not  meet  the 
■difBcnltief.  If  it  proves  anything  it  proves  too  much,  the  renewal  of  a  conspiracy 
means  to  hegin  it  again  ;  recommence  it,  to  repeat  it.  From  tbis  it  is  apparent  that 
each  rorewal  is  a  new  offen.e  ;  a  repetitiou,  it  is  true,  of  a  former  one,  but  still  an 
oifense  for  which  an  indictment  would  lie. 

B^ow  there  were  two  counts  in  that  indictment.  One  laid  the  overt 
acts  within  the  period  of  the  statute,  and  the  other  laid  the  overt  act 
within  the  period,  but  charged  that  those  overt  acts  were  the  offspring 
of  a  conspiracy  which  was  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the 
court  say  that  it  being  so  charged,  that  that  count  of  the  indictment 
was  bad  upon  its  face,  and  the  court  quashed  it,  but  held  that  the  other 
count  which  alleged  that  all  of  this  transpired  within  the  period  of  the 
statute  was  a  good  count.  I  believe  that  was  all  that  was  decided  in 
that  case. 

K^ow,  if  your  honor  recollects,  this  indictment  here  charges  that  upon 
the  2M  of  Ma> ,  1S79,  these  i;>arties  conspired  together  to  defraud  the 
Government  of  the  Tjnited  States  by  agreeing  to  do  certain  things, 
«very  one  of  which  was  in  the  future ;  that  this  conspiracy  received 
its  character  and  identity  alone  from  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
You  cannot  trace  the  contour  of  this  conspiracy  from  anything  that  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  In  the  Pennsylvania  case  "they  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  conspiracy  from  what  had  transpired,  and  then  to  allege  a 
renewal  and  continuance  of  it.  This  indictment  stands  upon  different 
ground.  This  indictment  is  descriptive  of  this  conspiracy  only  by 
charging  that  certain  particular  things  were  in  the  future  to  be  done. 
So  that  it  seems  to  me  the  indictment  itself  cuts  these  gentlemen  off 
absolutely  and  utterly  from  an  inquiry  into  any  state  of  facts  preced- 
ing tlie  date  when  they  alleged  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Or  was  formed. 

M.  CUiANDLER.  Or  was  formed.  Now,  it  will  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  con- 
tended, if  your  honor  please,  that  other  means  to  defraud  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  be  heard  of  in  this  proof,  or  be  passed  upon 
by  til  is  jury,  or  be  investigated  here,  isasmueh  as  the  means  ia  this 
are  descriptive  of^)^-^,^gi^y];iy\,^,^^|gJ^@-hicli  we  are  brought  here 
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to  answer,  and  inasmuch  as  those  means  all  mn.st,  under  the  allej^ations 
of  this  indictmeut,  have  existed  subsequent  to  the  -!3d  day  of  -^fay,  1879, 
it  is  not  proper  to  receive  proof  of  any  means  which  occurred  x)rior  to 
tlR'  23d,  because  the  means  which  had  occurred  aud  which  were  used 
prior  to  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  are  certainly  not  the  means  that  were  in 
contemplation  to  be  used  and  be  originated.  The  ineaiis  were,  as  this 
indictment  charges,  to  be  originated  subsequently  to  the  23d  day  of 
Jlay,  1879 ;  that  they  sat  down  on  that  day  aud  then  and  there  agreed 
that  they  would  employ  certain  means,  which  means  were  to  be  in  man- 
ner originated,  brought  into  activity,  after  tlie  23d  day  of  May.  Xow, 
so  having  charged  this  conspiracy,  so  having  described  it  and  being 
Jimited  under  the  rules  of  law  to  what  they  have  charged,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  proof  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  means  which  came  into 
activity  and  being  after  this  so-called  conspiracy  was  charged  to  have 
been  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  If  your  honor  please,  1  will  submit  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions in  reply  to  the  objection  of  the  other  side,  and  my  first  submis- 
sion is  that  on  the  point  raised  before  the  court  we  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  that  point.  In  many  of  the  objections  heretofore  made,  ques- 
tions have  cropped  out  in  anticijiation  of  the  time  when  they  would 
naturally  arise  and  we  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  discuss  them. 
We  propose  to  discuss  the  questions  that  are  brought  directly  before 
the  court  and  no  other. 

Now,  the  objection  made  to  this  testimony  is  upon  the  ground  that 
the  occurrences  to  which  it  I'elates  took  place  prior  to  a  period  which 
would  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is  always  admissible 
in  cases  of  conspiracy  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  parties  charged  with 
that  conspiracy  as  a  circumstance  upon  which  to  found  belief  in  the 
organization  of  the  wrongful  confederation.  Strangers  do  not  con- 
spire with  each  other  to  do  wrong.  It  is  those  who  conspire  who  have 
been  familiar  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's  transactions,  and 
I  therefore  submit  to  your  honor  that  even  if  the  objectioii  upon  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  in  so  far  as  the  proof 
might  establish  a  cons[)iracy  prior  to  three  years  ago,  may  be  well 
founded,  yet  that  we  may  prove  the  relations  of  these  parties  to  each 
otlie'r  in  business  transactions  similar  to  that  whicth  formed  the  subject 
of  this  conspiracy  at  any  previous  period  of  their  lives. 

Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  in  1877  these  parties 
came  together  in  a  friendly,  close,  and  confidential  business  relation' 
upon  the  subject  of  Government  contracts  through  the  Post-Oftice  De- 
partment; prepared  their  papers  together,  sent  them  out  together,  and 
that  they  then  constituted  a  confraternity,  whether  for  legal  or  illegal 
purposes,  is,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned,  quite  immaterial. 
So  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned  it  is  enough  for  us  to  show  this  close 
relation.  Now,  suppose  it  was  a  relation  recognized  by  the  law  and 
proper  in  morals.  It  was  what  your  honor  spoke  of  in  another  period  of 
the  case  as  a  legal  and  lawful  partnership.  What  was  its  subject  I  Its 
subject  was  the  very  subject  of  this  conspiracy  as  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment. Now,  suppose  it  was  lawful.  We  have  then  made  this  step  in 
the  proof  of  this  conspiracy  as  of  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment,  namely, 
a  lawful  combination,  a' combination  precedes  conspiracy.  A  combi- 
natiou  is  an  element  of  conspiracy.  Combination  may  be  lawful,  and 
ha\  iiig  made  your  combination  then  to  prove  your  conspiracy  you  go 
one  step  further,  and  prove  that  the  combination  was  designed  to  be 
or  has  become  unlawful.  It  is  quite  unimportant  whether  in  its  incip- 
ieiic.\  it  was  designed  to  E^/lfeefihfoyJ/WJwe^eftir  its  formation,  become 
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unlawful  by  reason  of  a  failtuc  of  adequate  ijroflts  through  its  lawful 
pursuits. 

'  Now,  I  did  not  understand  :\[r.  McSweeny's  statement  fully,  or  I, do 
not  understand  the  statement  now.  One  or  the  other.  Mr.  ]\IcS\veeny 
in  his  opening-  statement  did  admit  that  these  parties  came  ti)f;etlier; 
that  John  W.  Dorsey,  tlie  br<ither  of  S.  AV.  Dorsey  ;  that  I'eclc,  the 
hrother-in-law  of  S.  M".  Dorsey  ;  that  3Iiner,  the  old  and  cherished 
friend  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  prohtable  en- 
terprise througli  Government  contracts  witii  the  Post-Ofifice  Dejiart- 
ment,  and  tljat  upon  consultation  with  S.  W.  Dorsey  he  warned 
them  against  the  peril  of  their  proceeding,  undertaking  to  charge 
them  that  theie  were  (lungers  ahead,  assisted  them  with  friendly 
advice  nevertheless,  and  when  disaster  came  told  them  it  was  only 
the  realization  of  his  well  founded  prophetic  view,  but  that  lie  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all.  He  stood  amongst 
them  as  a  pious,  good  adviser,  saying,  "I  charge  you  against  peril; 
but  if  you  will  go,  I  bless  you,  my  children."  That  was  his  rela- 
tion. He  had  no  interest  nor  participation  in  the  then  contracts  no 
hope  of  ultimate  profit  from  the  proceeds  of  the  then  contracts.  I 
now  understand  the  admission  to  be  that  he  was  a  party  in  interest. 
At  least  there  is  no  exception  made  of  his  name  in  the  statement  just 
presented  to  the  court  by  his  counsel,  and  at  the  time  of  -Air.  Mc- 
Sweeny's  statement  to  the  jury  a  question  arose,  and  I  suggested  it  to 
the  court  from  my  place,  whether  or  not,  as  the  combination  was 
admitted,  it  would  be  important  for  us  at  all  to  prove  it,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  very  properly,  in  reply,  that  it  would  come  up  in 
its  right  place.  But  the  opening  statement  of  the  counsel  is  not 
always  evidence,  and  is  never  evidence  upon  which  a  prudent  oppo- 
site counsel  ought  to  rely — never.  Although  the  opening  statement 
of  a  counsel  may  make  certain  admissions,  a  prudent  opposing  coun- 
sel will  never  rely  upon  those  admissions,  aud  the  reason  why  he 
should  not  is  apparent  in  the  present  conflict  between  the  two 
counsel  as  to  the  parties  who  constituted  this  legal  or  illegal  coni- 
"bination.  For  whilst  Mr.  McSweeny  expressly  declared  that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  the  counsel  addressing  the  court 
now  does  not  except  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  by  name,  and  we  propose  to 
prove  that  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  was 
interested  with  these  men  directly  in  these  contracts  at  the  time  of 
which  the  witness  speaks,  namely,  1S77  ;  that  he  took  the  witness  to 
his  house;  that  he  introduced  the  witness  as  one  of  the  partners  into 
the  then  partnership,  and  desired  to  use  the  experience  aud  the  capac- 
ity of  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  jiartnership  property, 
in  the  character  of  the  Government  contracts,  and  that  Mr.  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey, instead  of  being  the  pious  genius  restraining  the  inconsiderate  rash- 
ness of  less  learned  and  less  exi)erienced  brothers  of  his  family,  was  the 
inspiring  genius  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  motive  power  that 
impelled  the  combination  forward. 

iiow,  sir,  if  we  can  prove  that  l)y  this  witness,  have  we  not  miule  a 
very  material  aud  important  step  in  advance  in  proving  this  conspir- 
acy ?  "Kour  honor  will  bear  in  mind,  as  you  have  present  in  your 
mind,  and  as  you  have  already  indicated  two  or  three  times,  that  a  com- 
bination which  may  be  lawful  in  its  iuce])tion  may  shade  into  illegality 
day  by  day,  seeing  losses  in  the  prospective,  or  experiencing  them  in  the 
present.  Partners  around  the  partnership  board,  which  is  untainted 
with  crime,  may  then  devise  illegal  means  to  secure  additional  profits. 
The  very  instant  the  ilia/gtfffifififiJb^.iMfiER^gff®!,  that  verv  instant  the  law- 
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ful  partnership  becouies  an  unlawful  conspiracy ,  and  probably  that  was  the 
case  here,  but  we  do  not  say  whether  the  original  inception  was  lawful 
or  unlawtiij,  for  that,  may  it  please  your  honor,  is  a  question  that  will 
arise  properly  hereafter.  I  say  it  is  immaterial  to  this  inquiry,  and  I 
do  not  choose  to  discuss  it.  It  is  enough  that  we  want  to  prove  the 
combination  as  it  existed;  and  then,  as  an  element  in  the  transaction 
going  to  show  the  purposed  unlawful  combination  at  some  period  in  the 
future,  if  not  possibly  showing  its  unlawful  character  in  the  present, 
that  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  told  this  witness  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the 
confederation  or  partnership  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  leave; 
lie  was  sorry  for  it,  but  that  as  they  had  got  the  contracts  they  needed 
money  to  put  the  routes  in  operation  and  must  therefore  have  another 
man  in  his  place,  who  was  Mr.  Vaile,  then  taken  afterwards  ;  that  they 
must  have  Mr.  Vaile  in  his  place  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  as  there  was  personal  hostility  between  the  witness  Boone  and 
Brady,  Brady  would  do  nothing  for  the  confederation  of  which  he  was 
a  member  as  long  as  he  remained  in  it,  and  therefore  the  witness  had 
to  go  out  of  the  confederation  not  only  that  they  might  introduce  a 
man  of  means  to  furnish  the  money  to  stock  the  routes,  but  that  he 
must  go  out  of  the  confederation  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  approaches  of  the  confederation  to  him 
who  sat  as  guardian  over  the  Treasury  upon  which  they  had  their 
designs,  then  being  formed ;  that  he  must  get  out  of  the  way,  for  when 
they  approached  that  Treasury  with  him  in  the  van  he  who  sat  to  guard 
the  people's  money  would,  through  personal  hostility,  prevent  their 
access  to  the  funds,  and  he  being  in  the  possession  of  Brady  by  reason 
of  the  large  number  of  his  contracts,  and  in  the  possession  of  these  in- 
fluential gentlemen,  one  of  them  being  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
did  then  and  there  retire  from  that  combination,  having  no  alternative 
except  to  acquiesce  in  what  Mr.  Dorsey  desired,  or  take  his  utter  ruin 
at  the  hands  of  the  power  that  had  him  within  its  grasp. 

Can  anybody  say,  your  honor,  that  this  does  not  move  rapidly  up  to 
the  conspiracy,  first  by  showing  the  combination  in  a  lawful  purpose, 
if  you  please,  of  these  very  men  ;  and  secondly,  by  showing  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  forms  of  that  lawful  combination,  and  its  mutations,  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  jury  may  reasonably  infer,  and  subsequently 
conceive  unlawful  intent  in  its  operations  ? 

But  my  brother  Chandler  reads  to  your  honor,  a  decision  upon  the 
point  of  the  statute  of  limitation,  and  relies  upon  it  as  authority  in  this 
case.  I  think  he  misapprehends  the  meaning  of  the  learned  court.  What 
was  the  fact  ?  Justice  Paxton  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
says : 

The  (onspiraoy  ia  averred  to  have  been  formed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1874.  This 
■was  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  bills,  and  upon  this  ground  the 
court  below  quashed  the  count,  claiming  that  it  could  do  nothing  else.  It  was  strongly 
urged,  however — 

Continues  the  judge — 

that  inasmuch  as  it  was  averred  in  said  count  that  the  defendant  had,  in  pursuance 
and  renewal  of -said  conspiracy  committed  diverse  overt  acts,  specifically  described  in 
said  eonrjt,  the  date  of  one  of  which  at  least  was  within  the  statutory  period,  there 
was  a  contiuuauce  and  renewal  of  the  conspiracy  from  time  to  time,  and  the  statute 
was  thereby  tolled. 

The  counsel  for  the  Government  there  seeming  to  think  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  could  be  tolled  in  a  criminal  case  as  in  a  civil  case  as 
in  terms  a  part  renewal  of  i;he..distant.Gontract^  That  is  not  the  case 
here.    We  ailege  the  conspffMy^W^WMfl^fflfe^period  not  barred  by 
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the  statute  of  limitation,  and  in  continuing  tlie  reasoning  of  the  learned 
judge,  and  applying  it  to  this  case,  to  what  conclusion  would  j^ou  come? 
Not  that  the  old  conspiracy  is  renewed  from  day  to  day,  but  it  continues, 
if  you  please,  or  if  not,  that  whenever  an  overt  act  is  committed  a  new 
conspiracy  is  tbrmed  with  each  new  overt  act.  Overt  acts  in  Pennsly- 
vania  were  not  necessary.  Overt  acts  in  this  District  constitute  an  es- 
sential element  of  crime,  and  if  there  are  twenty  overt  acts  each  merges 
into  one.  Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  the  conspiracy  bei  ig  one  ele- 
ment of  the  crime,  the  overt  act  is  the  other  element  of  the  crime,  and 
with  each  new  overt  act  coming  in  to  supplement  the  conspiracy  there 
is  another  and  new  indictable  conspiracy.  If  I  allege  twenty  overt  acts 
and  i)rove  one  it  is  enough.  But  as  each  overt  act  creates  a  new  con- 
spiracy the  statute  cannot  begin  to  run  as  to  an  overt  act  until  it  is  com- 
mitted, and  it  begins  to  run  with  each  overt  act.  What  the  law  would 
be  in  behalf  of  liberty  upon  the  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  or  autrefois  con- 
vict is  another  qnestiou.  I  speak  now  ot  the  question  simply  before  the 
court.  Your  honor  may  find  something  that  will  be  of  use  in  consider- 
ing the  question,  if  anything  further  is  deemed  necessary 

The  OOUET.  [Interposing.]  Let  me  understand  how  you  regard  that 
Pennsylvania  decision  from  which  you  read  a  passage  just  now  in 
Judge  Paxton's  opinion.  The  authority  it  seems  to  me  is  this  :  Ou  the 
face  of  that  indictment  the  conspiracy  was  barred. 

Mr.  Merrick  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  But  it  was  contended  that  it  was  not  barred  because  an 
overt  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  pursuance  of  the  conspir- 
acy was  within  the  period  of  the  statute.  Well,  that  might  be.  The 
decision  is  right.  The  gist  of  the  crime  was  conspiracy.  If  the  con- 
spiracy fell  there  were  no  overt  acts  under  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly  nor. 

The  Court.  So  that  the  overt  act  although  within  the  period  would 
not  save  the  bar  of  the  statute ;  that  they  run  against  the  conspiracy 
which  is  the  gist  of  the  crime.  But  if  that  is  all  the  decision  I  think 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Now,  at  page  487  the 
learned  judge  says : 

The  date  of  the  conspiracy  should  have  been  laid  within  the  statutory  period. 

That  is  all.  I  cannot  see  any  more.  There  is  no  use  to  read  any 
more.    It  must  be  laid.    It  was  a  question  of  ijlea. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes ;  this  court  decided,  I  remember,  in  a  rather 
famous  case,  one  in  which  you  were  connected  on  one  occasion,  that  the 
averment  of  the  indictment,  which  was  of  a  crime  committed  beyond  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitation,  was  demurrable. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  And  the  demurrer  to  that  indictment  was  sustained, 
although  in  point  of  fact  the  criminal  in  that  case  had  been  out  of  the 
country.  But  that  fact  was  not  averred  in  the  indictment,  in  order  to 
save  time,  but  the  indictment  showing  that  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted beyond  the  period  of  the  statute  of  limitation,  the  court  then 
held  that  the  indictment  was  demurrable,  and  quashed  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Exactly  a  parallel  case.  It  was  a  question  of  plead- 
ing. 

The  Court.  It  was  a  question  of  plea.  Now,  that  Pennsylvania  case 
is  on  the  same  principle,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Precisely.      . .     ...  „^ 

The  Court.  The  fuMWm  8^M^M°§Mxg  alleged  to  have  been 
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Tvithiii  the  period  of  the  limitations  would  not  save  the  bar  against  the 
oifeuse,  because  the  conspiracj'  was  the  ofteuse.  The  conspiracy  was 
not  charged  to  have  been  created  within  the  time. 

[At  this  point  the  grand  jury  was  called.] 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  your  honor  please 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Before  you  proceed  with  your  argument, 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  I  would  like  to  have  the  case  ol  Hirsch.  [The  book 
requested  by  the  court  was  submitted  to  him.]  This  argument  has 
been  a  little  irregular,  but  the  objectors  have  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  to  say  one  word.  Do  you  wish  to  look  at 
that  authority  first. 

The  Court.  I  would  like  to  look  at  this  one  moment.  [After  perus- 
ing the  authority.]     Xow  I  will  listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  as  to  the  stat- 
ute you  may  say  is  not  decided  by  the  Pennsylvania  case,  because  in 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  statute,  no  overt  act  is  necessary  to  make  the 
ofl'ense  comxjlete.     The  conspiracy  is  the  offense,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  offense  here  in  a  United  States  court. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  At  least  it  is  tlie  offense  there,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely complete  without  an  overt  act  calculated  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Isow,  the  question  arises  in  pleading  where  it  is  set  fortli  in  the  count 
as  taking  place  at  a  certain  time,  was  entered  into  at  a  certain  time, 
and  that  afterwards  overt  acts  were  done  by  virtue  of  it,  and  it  ap- 
pearing ujyon  the  face  of  the  count  that  the  conspiracy  was  too  far  back, 
the  question  then  arose,  did  the  overt  act  constitute,  or  would  the  overt 
act  he  a  new  conspiracy  or  a  renewal  of  the  old  conspiracy.  The  court, 
as  I  understand  it,  held  that  count  bad.  ISTow,  would  it  have  been  good 
by  putting  a  lie  in  it  ?  Would  the  count  have  been  good  if  they  had 
have  stated  that  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into,  say  one  year  after  it 
was,  and  then  when  they  came  to  the  evidence  prove  that  it  happened 
one  year  before,  and  was,  consequently,  barred  by  the  statute"?  Now, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  put  anything  in  a  count,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  nec- 
essary to  prove  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  laid  in  the  count  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  barred  by  the  statute,  the  court  will  see  in  a  moment 
that  when  they  came  to  the  evidence  they  would  find  the  same  diffi- 
culty. 

Now,  in  this  District  it  takes  two  things  to  complete  the  offense.  I 
admit  the  conspiracy  is  the  principal  thing,  but  it  does  take  two  things 
to  make  the  completed  offense :  First,  the  combination ;  secondly,  an 
overt  act  calculated  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
and  I  for  my  life  do  not  see  what  light  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  have  thrown  upon  this  question,  when  does  the  statute  commence 
to  run  1  Does  it  commence  when  the  conspiracy  has  been  formed  ? 
They  say  no.  Does  it  commence  with  the  first  overt  act  ?  If  it  does 
not  commence  with  the  first  overt  act,  if  there  never  is  but  one  overt 
act  done,  then  the  statute  never  runs.  When  does  it  commence  'I  Now, 
it  must  either  commence  when  the  conspiracy  is  completed — that  would 
be  after  the  overt  act — or  itnever  can  commence.  If  itdoes  not  commence 
then,  when  1  With  the  second  act,  with  the  third  act,  or  the  fourth,  or 
the  fifth  ?  When  ?  Now,  it  has  to  commence  some  time,  and  it  either 
commences  when  the  illegal  combination  is  formed  or  it  commences 
when  the  conspiracy  is  complete  or  completed  by  the  first  overt  act. 
Now,  I  insist  that  it  commences  at  least  with  the  first  overt  act. 

Then  the  question  arises,  can  you  now,  with  a  conspiracy  laid  on  the 
23d  day  of  May,  1879,  prov©J®»Ser(e(*(fe^  Mnin(B$tl*®and  done  before  that 
time  in  order  to  vitalize  the  conspiracy  f    Can  you  go  behind  that  date  f 
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Can  you  go  backwards  for  the  overt  act  ?  If  the  statute  read  in  this 
way  :  "  Whoever  shall  commit  an  overt  act  and  afterwards  enter  into 
a  conspiracy  to  gi\'e  the  overt  act  force,"  then  you  might  commence  at 
the  other  end,  as  in  the  evidence  in  this  case.  But  the  statute  is  that 
the  conspiracy  must  be  first  and  the  oveit  act  afterwards.  Now,  in 
this  case — and  the  indictment  seems  to  have  a  little  to  do  with  it — the 
conspiracy  is  laid  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  IsTow,  we  insist  that 
there  must  be  a  statute,  that  it  must  commence  to  run  some  time,  and 
it  must  either  commence  when  the  conspiracy  has  been  entered  into  or 
when  it  has  been  completed  by  one  overt  act. 

Now,  there  is  another  point.  After  the  counselfor  the  Government  had 
stated  that  they  proposed  to  show  that  the  defendants  were  interested 
in  these  routes  in  1877,  I  stated  that  that  had  been  admitted  in  the 
opening  by  Mr.  McSweeny.  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  think  I  was 
admitting  that  Mr.  Brady  was  interested  in  it  or  that  Mr.  Turner  was 
interested  in  it  or  that  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  interested  in  it;  but  I 
simi>Iy  intended  to  admit  what  was  admitted  in  the  opening  statement. 
It  would  have  looked  strangely  in  me,  of  course,  to  have  said,  "  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  Mr.  Brady  of  course  I  do  not  mean  Mr.  Turner." 
Why  1  Because  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  particle  of  e^ddence 
to  show  that  they  were  ever  interested  in  any  contract.  I  simply  meant 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact — it  was  not  for  the  jury — 
that  it  had  been  admitted  by  Mr.  McSweeny  in  the  opening.  But  the 
gentlemen  have  shown  considerable  prudence  by  making  an  argument 
upon  supposed  testimony  instead  of  waiting  until  the  testimony  has 
been  heard.  I  state  here  that  they  will  not  prove  by  Mr.  Boone,  or 
by  anybody  else,  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  interested  in  these  contracts 
at  that  time.  They  will  not  prove  by  Mr.  Boone,  or  by  any  other  human 
being,  unless  that  human  being  swears  a  corrupt  lie,  that  he  was  in- 
terested one  cent  in  any  of  these  contracts  except  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  contracts  and  subcontracts  in  this  case;  and  at  the  time  Mr. 
Yaile  came  into  this  partnership  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  in  New  Mexico  ;  S. 
W.  Dorsey  did  not  know  the  arrangement  had  been  made  until  it  had 
been  consummated  for  four  months,  and  now  they  say  that  they  expect 
to  prove  by  this  witness  that  it  was  brought  into  life,  vivified  by  S.  W. 
Dorsey  in  1877.  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  that  the  court  would  ex- 
pect that  I  intended,  when  I  said  the  defendants  were  interested  in  this, 
to  include  S.  W.  Dorsey  or  Mr.  Turner  or  Mr.  Brady.  I  simply  meant  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  opening  statements  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  McSweeny ;  and  the  court  will  recollect  in  that  statement 
It  was  stated  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  not  interested  ;  that  he  advised  the 
others  against  going  in,  and  that  afterwards  he  advanced  the  money 
and  that  afterwards  they  assigned  to  him  by  subcontract  some  of  these 
contracts  simply  to  secure  him  against  loss  for  what  he  had  done. 

That  is  our  position,  'and  the  evidence  will  show  that  it  is  the  truth. 
Now  they  come  in  here  and  say :  We  propose  to  show  that  in  1877  there 
was  an  illegal  thing  done  ;  a  partnership  entered  into.  Well,  if  the 
court  would  not  allow  the  evidence  of  these  men  to  be  given  after  the 
thing,  will  the  court  allow  evidence  the  other  side  of  the  statute?  Are 
we  not  bound  in  some  way  by  this  indictment  1  Have  we  not  to  drive 
our  stakes  somewhere  ?  And  we  fix  it  at  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879. 
Now,  then,  at  not  one  place  in  this  indictment  is  found  one  word  that 
they  on  that  day,  by  means  of  something,  had  done  something  before. 
It  is  all  charged  in  the  future ;  that  the  combination  was  then  entered 
into,  and  the  illegal  acts  were  done  afterwards,  not  before ;  and  they 
necessarily  had  to  set  &§W^p(i,M  MW^fi^fS^  pleading,  it  is  only  good 
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when  proven,  and  they  cauuot  write  a  good  indictment  and  then  sub- 
stantiate it  by  illegal  evidence.  The  statute  of  limitations  cannot  be 
defeated  by  writing  it  in  the  count  that  the  conspiracy  happened  some 
other  time.  I  take  it  that  this  is  true :  that  the  conspiracy  they  in- 
tended to  prove  happened  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1S79. 

Now,  then,  my  position  is  just  this :  the  statute  of  limitatipns  com- 
mences to  run  at  least  with  the  first  overt  act ;  that  in  this  case  if  there 
was  a  combination  in  1877,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  the  bidding,  if 
it  was  illegal,  was  the  first  overt  act,  and  the  statute  commenced  to  run 
that  moment.     That  is  my  first  proposition. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  they  are  bound  by  that  indictment ;  that 
they  can  only  prove  what  happened  after  that  time  by  virtue  of  that 
conspiracy.  Xow,  I  admit  that  they  can  prove  that  such  persons  were 
in  existence  before  that  time.  I  admit  that  they  can  show  that  they 
were  all  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  that  they  all  met  at  a  certain 
place.  I  admit  that  thej-  can  prove  the  fact  that  they  met  at  a  certain 
time  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy.  But  evidence  that  they,  in  1877, 
were  in  legal  partnership  does  not  tend  to  show  that  a  year  thereafter 
they  entered  .into  an  illegal  conspiracy.  Il^either  can  any  words  any  of 
them  should  have  said  before  that  time  bind  anybody.  One  man's 
liberty  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  declaration  of  somebody  else. 
What  do  they  propose  to  prove  by  this  witnc-^s  ?  It  must  be  that  they 
propose  to  prove  something  said  by  some  one  of  these  defendants.  Is 
that  to  bind  the  others  ?  If  those  words  were  said  at  the  time  they  had 
a  legal  partnership,  are  those  words  to  bind  otlier  defendants  and  iu  that 
way  find  them  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  long  after.  In  order  for  the  words 
of  one  ofthese  defendants  to  be  evidence  against  the  others  it  must  be 
something  he  said  while  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  while  doing  some 
act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  or  while  the  conspiracy  is  being 
formed.  It  must  be  that  that  is  good  law.  Eight  at  that  point  and  for 
that  reason  I  ol>ject  to  this  testimony.  It  is  before  the  time.  The  stat- 
ute of  limitation  has  run  against  it,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad..  And 
why  was  it  that  the  first  counsel  for  the  Government  when  endeavoring 
to  enlighten  the  court  as  to  what  they  propose  to  prove  by  tliis  witness  did 
not  say  that  the  whole  combination  was  brought  about  by  S.  W.Dorsey  1 
He  simply  said  at  that  time,  first:  That  they  were  in  partnership  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  this  man  was  hostile  to  Mr.  Brady,  or  Mr.  Brady  hostile  to 
him  ;  third,  that  there  was  another  party  taken  in  and  he  put  out,  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  fight  the  prejudices  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant. That  is  all  he  told  us.  Afterwards  we  are  told  that  they  expect 
to  prove  by  this  witness  that  S.  W.  Dorsey,  for  this  conspiracy,  laid  the 
foundation,  the  corner-stone,  and  the  superstructure,  and  that  it  was 
all  his  act.  And  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  first  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed the  court  did  not  think  of  that  very  important  part. 

l^ow,  I  object  to  this  testimony,  because  iu  my  judgment  it  is  notlegal. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  not  calculated  to  show  that  any  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  ;  and  more  than  that,  they  have  shown  contract  after  con- 
tract with  the  G-overnment.  legal  contracts,  nothing  illegal,  nothing 
claimed  to  be  illegal  about  the  contracts,  and  if  any  conspiracy  hap- 
pened, how  on  earth  can  any  conspiracy  be  established  by  showing 
that  there  was  once  a  legal  partnership. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  hear  me  two  or  three  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Just  one  other  point  I  had  forgotten.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  according  tq:)^gz§^h^FIW^(i^^  ^^®*  counsel  for  the 
Government  that  no  conspiracy  'was  entered  into  at  least  until  Mr. 
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Boone  went  out.  They  say  this  :  Tliey  say  he  would  not  tirade  while 
JMr.  Boone  was  in  tlie  CdJiibinatiou.  Consequently  Boone  had  to  step 
out,  and  if  there  was  any  conspiracy  it  must  have  been  after  Boone  did 
go  out.    And  yet  they  want  to  i)ro^'e  what  happened  before  he  went  out. 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  If  your  honor  please,  I  desire  to  say  simply  two  or  three 
words  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  this  testi- 
mony is  to  be,  if  it  is  admitted  at  all,  excepting  from  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  Colonel  Bliss,  at  the  instanceof  the  court.  That  statement 
in  substance  was  thi.s  :  That  certain  of  these  parties  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement between  themselves  to  bid  for  mail  contracts.  So  far  as  his 
statement  is  concerned,  a  perfectly  legitimate  arraugmeut  was  made  be- 
tween them.  There  is  no  pretense  so  far  as  he  has  stated  it,  that  there 
was  anything  unlawful  in  it  or  anything  contemplated  by  reason  of  it. 
Now,  I  think  I  am  accurate  thus  far. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  proposes  to  prove  that  a  certain  con- 
versation occurred  between  Mr.  Boone  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  in  which  the 
name  of  one  of  my  clients  was  used. 

Mr.  Mekeick.  Will  the  reporter  go  back  to  my  cpiestion  now  and 
read  it  ? 

]Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  question.  I  am  talking 
about  Mr.  Bliss's  statement,  made  by  reason  of  the  question  of  the  court. 
The  fiuestion  that  was  put  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Your  honor 
asked  Colonel  Bliss,  or  asked  these  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  advise  the  court  as  to  what  it  was  they  proposed  to  prove 
when  Colonel  Bliss  made  his  statement,  and  to  that  statemeut  of  fact 
that  he  said  that  he  projiosed  to  prove  I  am  addressing  myself  now,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Merrick's  question. 

Now  I  proceed.  There  is  not  a  word  in  that  statement  to  indicate  or 
even  suggest  that  up  to  the  time  of  this  conversation  there  had  been 
any  illegal  combination  between  any  of  these  parties  ;  he  does  not  pre- 
tend that  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred.  He  has  not  even  inti- 
mated or  suggested  to  your  honor  that  there  was  any'unlawful  com- 
bination up  to  that  time. 

Now,  what  is  this  proposition  here  ?  Why,  they  propose  to  connect 
my  client  with  something  by  the  declarations  of  somebody  else  in  his 
absence,  and  when  there  is  no  pretense,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  was 
any  illegal  combination.  Now,  I  would  like  for  somebody  to  tell  me, 
to  point  me  to  some  book,  some  decision  somewhere  that  would  justify 
that  kind  of  evidence  against  my  client.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  it, 
if  your  honor  please,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  if  I  have  misstated 
Colonel  Bliss,  if  I  misunderstood  him,  the  reporter  can  correct  me,  or 
your  honor  can  correct  me  in  what  I  have  stated  in  this  matter. 

Now,  how  can  it  be  possible  that  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Dorsey— 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are — I  never  heard  of  them  until  this  morning, 
and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  Mr.  Boone  will  say  when  he  comes 
to  testify.  I  am  objecting  to  it,  if  your  honor  please,  not  because  oi 
any  knowledge  or  of  any  suspicion  "that  I  have  with  reference  to  this 
testimony,  but  I  am  objecting  to  it  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  law  that  have  long  been  established  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty. 

Now  I  want  to  say  another  thing,  and  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say 
on  that  subject,  if  your  honor  please.  I  want  to  say  a  word  with  ref 
erence  to  another  matter  that  has  been  talked  about  in  this  case,  and 
that  is,  this  matter  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  I  would  not  have 
said  a  word  about  that  .but  for  the,  fact  thatLyour  honor  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  case  tM&feWeF'IfM^'Fdemurrer  was  sustained  t( 
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an  indictment,  because  the  indictment  upon  its  face  alleged  a  time  for 
the  commission  of  the  offense  which  would  make  the  offense  barred  by 
the  statute.  Now  I  know  that  has  been  held  to  be  the  rule  of  law  under 
this  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  T'^nited  States  statutes.  A  great 
many  courts  have  held,  State  courts,  upon  like  language  of  the  statute. 
It  has  gone  upon  the  theory  that  the  statute  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  offense  not  capital,  unless 
the  indictment  for  the  same  shall  have  been  found  within  two  years. 
That  has  been  understood  and  has  been  decided  by  some  courts  as 
being  a  prohibition  upon  the  court  to  entertain  an  indictment  which 
upon  the  face  of  it  showed  it  was  barred  by  the  statute. 

But  now  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  versus  Cook,  17  Wallace,  KiS,  held  that  was  not  the  law 
under  this  very  statute  of  limitations.  1  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
court  to  read  from  the  case  but  they  did  it  upon  this  princiide.  They 
say  that  where  there  is  an  exception  in  the  statute,  any  case  that  comes 
within  the  exception,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  b(;  prosecuted.  Now^ 
they  say  that  although  you  may  charge  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment 
that  the  offense  was  longer  ago  than  the  period  the  statute  allows,  still 
the  case  may  come  within  one  of  the  exceptions  of  the  statute  and  there- 
fore the  party,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  must 
plead  the  statute,  or  lie  must  raise  that  question  upon  the  trial  by  ob- 
jecting to  the  evidence.  Because,  says  the  court,  if  he  pleads/  the 
statute  then  the  Government  may  turn  about  and  answer  his  plea  by 
saying  that  the  party  came  within  one  of  the  excei^tions,  and  that  would 
preserve  the  indictment.  That  is  one  ground.  Butthe  court  therefore 
holds  in  this  case  of  Cook,  in  17  Wallace,  that  an  indictment  is  not  de- 
murrable becaiise  it  sets  forth  the  offense  as  having  been  committed  at 
a  time  when  the  prosecution  was  excluded  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
You  cannot  demur  to  it  for  that  reason.  Demurrer  cannot  be  sustained 
for  that  reason.  The  party  must  either  raise  the  objection  by  a  plea, 
or  by  objecting  to  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  case.  Now,  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  here,  if  your  honor  please.  We  have  raised 
this  question  by  this  objection,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  what 
has  been  said  by  Colonel  Ingersoll  awhile  ago  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
What  they  are  proposing  to  prove  now,  if  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  a  conspiracy,  I  say  is  incompetent,  because  it  is  offering  the 
declarations  of  one  party  before  the  conspiracy  is  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  other  parties  into  it.  In  other  words,  you  want  to 
prove  the  man  committed  an  offense  by  proving  the  declarations  of 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  And  before  the  offense  was  committed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  before  the  offense  was  committed.  That  is  one 
objection. 

Now,  the  other  objection  I  make  is,  if  it  is  good  for  any  purpose  it  is 
good  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  Now,  it  antedates  the  time  within  which 
the  indictment  must  be  found,  and  therefore  we  are  within  the  rule  as 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  17  Wallace,  and  for  that  reason  the 
testimony  should  be  excluded. 

The  Court.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Government  as  respects  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  being  concerned  in  the  contracts  contrary  to  law,  I  think  that 
is  a  consideration  that  ought  to  have  no  weight  with  the  court.  We  do 
not  know  anything  about  that.  If  he  has  offended  he  was  liable  under 
the  statute  whioh  forbids  both  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
and  Senators  from  enteririi'9ff^6bajfi#§^PS«Pis  not  indicted  for  any- 
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thing  of  that  sort.  He  is  indicted  here  as  a  member  of  a  consj^iracy. 
In  regard  to  the  x)osition  taken  )\y  counsel  for  the  defense,  the  evidence 
must  be  confined  to  the  23d  of  ]M'ay,  1879. 

Mr.  IXGERSOLL.  Or  within  the  statute. 

The  Court.  The  evidence  must  not  go  behind  that  date. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  must  not  go  behind  it,  at  least,  far  enough  to  go 
back  of  the  statute. 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  understand  that.  It  is  true  that  the  indict- 
ment charges  tliat  the  parties  entered  into  a  conspiracy  on  that  date, 
and  that  tiie  overt  acts,  as  there  called,  have  been  committed  since  that 
date.  Of  course  every  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  must 
be  subsequent  iu  date  to  the  conspiracy.  The  position  though  taken  by 
counsel  for  the  defense  that  uo  evidence  can  be  received  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  conspiracy  anterior  to  the  time  fixed  in  the  indictment, 
I  think,  is  an  erroneous  position.  It  is  none  the  less  a  conspiracy, 
since  the  date  fixed  in  the  indictment,  because  it  was  a  conspiracy  be- 
fore. Tliers  may  have  been  a  conspiracy  existing  through  a  dozen  years 
and,  although,  an  indictment  cannot  charge  a  conspiracy  as  having  been 
entered  into  more  than  thi-ee  years  ago,  yet  parties  who  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  within  the  time  provided  by  the  statute,  or  who  carry  on  a 
pre-existing  conspiracy  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  well  charged  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  conspiracy  within  tljc  period  of  the  statute.  The  con-, 
spiracy  may  have  existed  long  before,  and  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
conspiracy  need  not  be  the  time  when  the  conspiracy  was  first  formed, 
because  a  conspiracy  may  l)e  growing.  Innocent  combinations  may 
gradually  change  tlieir  character,  and  parties  from  being  harndess  or 
commendable  partners  or  associations  may  Ijecmue  vicious  conspirators 
against  the  laws.  So  that  I  think  that  it  would  be  competent  to  prove 
under  this  indictment  that  these  parties  were  iii  (■ombination  at  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  the  date  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  at  least  of 
showing  their  rehitions  to  one  another. 

1  think,  on  the  other  haiid,  that  it  is  not  competent  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy by  the  declaratiotis  of  any  conspirator  anterior  to  the  time  fixed 
in  the  indictment.  I  think  that  it  is  not  competent  to  prove  the  exist- 
tence  of  the  conspii'acy  by  the  declarations  of  any  conspirator  made 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  conspiracy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  decla- 
rations of  any  conspirator,  or  alleged  conspirator,  ouglit  to  be  received 
to  establish  a  conspiracy  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  conspiracy  in 
the  indictment.  But,  so  far  as  the  evidence  in  this  case  goes  to  show 
an  association,  an  intimacy  of  business  relations  between  these  parties, 
I  think  the  evidence  is  competent,  if  that  is  the  object.  I  understood 
from  Mr.  Merrick  that  that  was  the  sole  object  of  this  testimony.  If 
that  is  so,  the  witness  can  be  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  this 
city  at  a  certain  time  in  1877.  What  time  was  it  1—A.  Some  time  in  the 
mouth  of  November,  1877. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  there? — A.  I  went  there  at  his  request.  He 
asked  me  to  call  and  see  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  upou  which  you  went  there?— A.  There 
was  nothing  said  at  the  time ;  but  he  requested  me  to  call,  and  he 
wottld  explain  to  me  after  I  got  to  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  upon  which  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  (JouRT.  [Ha\in@y^M^.sbytMis*i3!«sc#iled  away  in  another  direc- 
tion.! What  is  that? 
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Mr.  ^Ieekick.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  business  iipon  which  lie 
went  there,  as  discovered  to  him  when  he  got  there  1 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  objected  to  that,  but  at  the  request  of  my  client  I 
withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Dorset.  Let  him  state  everything  he  knows  about  it. 

ilr.  WiLSOx.  Your  honor,  while  Colonel  Dorsey  may  be  entirely  will- 
ing, I  am  unwilling  that  Mr.  Boone  should  detail  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Dorsey  and  himself.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  court  they  are 
entitled,  as«I  understand  it,  to  prove  the  intimacies  and  business  rela- 
tions of  these  parties,  but  not  the  declarations  of  any  (Hieof  them,  and 
I  only  rise  to  object  to  ilr.  Boone's  stating  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  3Ir.  Dorsey, 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  exactly  imderstaud,  may  it  please  yonr 
honor,  how  this  course  of  proceeding  is  to  operate.  The  conversation 
was  with  Mr.  I>orse}'  at  his  house,  or  the  interview,  and  it  had  refer- 
ence to  certain  business  to  attend  1:o  which  Mr.  Boone  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Dorsey's  house.  I  asked  him  to  state  what  was  the  business  transacted 
on  that  occasion  at  ^Ir.  Dorsey's  house.  3Ir.  Dorsey"s  counsel  has  ob- 
jected and  then  withdraws  the  objection,  and  there  comes  an  expression, 
I  think,  although  I  did  not  see  the  individual,  from  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, 3Ir.  Dorsey  himself,  probably,  '■  Let  Mr.  Boone  state  all  that  he 
knows  about  it."  Now,  then,  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner 
gets  up  and  says,  "  We  object."  'Saw,  is  there  an  objection  or  not  pend- 
ing to  this  question  ?  I  can  see  only  one  way  to  solve  it.  If  the  objec- 
tion is  good,  so  far  as  the  conversation  may  effect  Mr.  Brady,  let  the 
testimony,  under  the  direction  of  vour  honor,  be  limited  to  others  than 
3Ir.  Brady. 

The  CouET.  Under  the  circumstances  the  court  feels  called  upon  to 
inquire  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  what  the,\  ]n'opose  to  prove, 
not  in  a  general  way,  but  the  facts  which  they  propose  to  prove  as 
having  taken  place  at  that  time  and  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  for  counsel  to  state 
with  exact  precision  what  a  witness  may  testify  to  ;  but  as  nearly  as  I 
may,  subject  to  correction  from  the  evidence,  I  will  say  to  your  honor  that 
I  expect  to  prove  that  Mr.  Boone  was  called  to  IVIr.  Dorsey's  house  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  that  on  that  night,  or  that  day,  at  that  meeting, 
whenever  it  may  have  been,  the  business  done  between  him  and  Boone 
was  to  enter  into  an  understanding  that  these  bids  should  be  prepared 
and  put  in,  or  papers  and  bonds,  or  something  connected  with  these 
contracts  should  lie  done  for  the  cninmon  benefit  of  Boone,  Dorsey, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  .^liner,  and  Peck;  that  the  copartnership,  the 
business  arrangement  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  then  formed 
and  organized,  if  it  had  not  been  formed  and  organized  before;  and  if 
it  had  been  formed  and  organized  before  that  Mr.  Boone  was  then  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  his  paTticular  duty  assigned  to  him,  which  he  un- 
dertook to  perform. 

The  CouET.  That  would  be  an  innocent  arrangement. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  An  innocent  arrangement  enough,  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  parties. 

The  CouET.  That  would  merely  throw  some  light  upon  the  relation 
of  these  parties.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  intend  to  rule  that  the  declarations 
of  Mr.  Dorsey  at  that  time  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  connecting 
other  parties  with  what  transpired  then  ? 

The  OouET.  The  reasonDf@i^/?^:6M;i^^m^/Pidence  is  simply  this 
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and  nothing  more  ;  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  tliese  parties  were 
mutoally  interested  in  a  (.'ertain  elass  of  contracts. 

Mr.  lijoxKLE.  I  think  your  honor  lias  v(ny  correctly  stated  the  law 
with  one  omission,  and  that  is  that  a  cons^iiraey  cannot  be  proved  Ijy 
the  declaration  of  any  one  of  the  parties. 

The  CouiiT.  But  this  is  not  to  prove  the  coiiS]nracy. 

Mr.  He^'KLE.  I  know,  yonr  htnior;  but  it  is  pi'(jving  by  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties  facts  from  which  the  emispiracy  is  jiertiiiently 
to  be  inferred.  !Sow  I  say,  your  honoi-,  that  it  is  perfectly  comiieteut 
to  show  what  the  parties  did;  that  they  associated  together;  that  they 
met  together  ;  but  what  they  said  in  regard  tii  any  of  the  other  parties, 
or  anybody  else,  the  rules  of  the  law  absolutely  jirohibit  until  after  the 
fact  of  the  consiiiracy  has  lieen  estiil)lished;  because  that  would  allow 
the  conspiracy  to  be  made  out  by  the  acts  and  the  declarations  of  tlie 
individual  c'onspirators,  which  all  the  law  books  snv  cannot  be  done. 

]\Ir.  I\Fi;keick.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  upon  that  (juestion  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  not-  the  met'ting,  the  association  of  these  parties, 
that  I  object  to,  at  all.  I  am  objecting  now  on  behalf  of  3Ir.  Miner.  I 
say  tliat  Mr.  31iner  cannot  be  concluded,  nor  can  he  be  imiilicated  by 
anything  that  ]Mr.  Dorsey  said  to  this  witness  with  regard  to  his  ass(jri- 
ation  or  connection  with  my  client,  nor  can  either  one  of  the  others. 
This  witness  may  testify  as  to  what  was  done — the  association  and  the 
meeting — but  not  as  to  what  any  one  of  thest'  paities  .said. 

The  C(.)Ui;t.  a  conspiracy  may  be  made  out  in  fact  by  proof  of  the 
se^■eral  acts  of  the  conspirators;  but  that  is  not  the  question  now. 
The  question  now  is  simply  to  throw  light  irpon  the  business  relation 
that  existed  between  these  parties. 

31r.  iIr;NKLE.  Your  houor  will  observe  that  I  am  not  objecting  to 
showing  by  any  competent  witness  the  associations  or  connections  be- 
tween these  ]iarties.     I  am  objecting  to  the  declarations  of  the  jiarties. 

The  CorK/r.  The  declarations  of  one  party  going  to  estaldish  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  cons])iracy  between  himself  and  others  would  not  be  com- 
petent evidence  in  my  opinion  ;  but  the  declaration  of  a  party  may  show 
an  association  between  himself  and  the  others  in  business. 

^Ir.  Hekkle.  Yes,  your  honor,  but  that  may  not  be  true;  the  other 
party  ruay  want  to  deny  it.  AVhy  should  he  be  implicated  upon  the 
declarations  of  a  party  with  whom  he  has  no  connection?  The  testi- 
mony must  have  s(]me  objective  point.  It  must  be  for  the  i)urpose  of 
bringiug  them  together;  not  in  an  innocent  combination  or  association, 
but  in  a  criminal  cons])iracy.  You  cannot  go  back  and  show  by  the 
declarations  of  one  in  the  absence  of  another  that  they  were  associated, 
even  in  an  innocent  combination,  because  it  is  one  of  the  steps,  as  my 
eloquent  brother,  the  c(jnnsel  for  the  Government,  has  said,  which  leads 
u])  to  the  criminal  conspiracy.  It  is  the  inci]iiency,  as  the  Government 
will  claim.  Now,  I  say,  you  cannot  start  with  the  incipient  step  by 
illegal  testimony,  by  testimony  of  the  declaration  of  a  party  impli- 
cating another  i)arty  when  he  is  not  present.  You  cannot  do  it  in 
a  civil  case,  your  honor.  Yon  cannot  do  it  in  any  case.  It  is  not  legal 
testimony  lor  any  pur])ose  under  tlie  sun  except  wiiere  you  have  shown 
a  criminal  conspiracy;  where  you  have  established  the' fact  of  tlie  con- 
spiracy aliunde.  After  that  has  been  established  you  may  show  the 
acts  and  the  declarations  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  is 
exidence  against  them  all ;  but  ne\-er,  your  honor,  until  the  fact  of  the 
conspiracy  has  been  ^'^>^'Msks^kAi)J>LaJ,aUBK^  d  by  testimony  (dUinde, 
bytiie(le(larati(ms.ifW'"M^Ai#(???.^°F¥dmit  that  you  may  show 

+I10    'ii.tij   lA'     A      1!     ni./l    (^     .ill     +,.,,.l;i,,.-  ^^     .1     ...,.,.„,^,,     .,„„*.,,.     .,.,.^    4-n    flio 
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efl^jctuatiou  of  a  common  purpose.  You  may  show  the  conspiracy  in 
that  way.  But  until  the  conspiracy  has  lieen  established  you  cannot 
give  the  declarations  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  ti.i  implicate  any 
other  one. 

;\Ir.  Mereick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  say  a  single  word.  I 
do  not  desire  now  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  admissihility  of 
the  declarations  (if  one  (.•oiisi)irat(.ir  either  as  against  himself  or  against 
his  coconspirator.  At  the  projier  time  I  will  argue  that  question.  I 
prefer  to  take  the  questions  in  their  order. 

The  COUKT.  I  shall  allow  the  question  to  be  put. 

3rr.  IIe^'KLE.  As  to  what  .Air.  Dorsey  said  to  him  ? 

The  Court.  As  to  what  Mr.  ])(us('y  said  to  him. 

3Ir.  Henkle.  I  exce]it  on  belialf  ofMr.  Miner. 

Mr.  AIerimck.  I  will  say  now,  in  that  connection,  if  your  honor  please, 
that  we 'propose  to  follow  this  (juestiou  liy  proof  of  interviews  between 
i\liuer  and  the  witness  at  the  house  of  3Ir.  Dorsey  in  execution  of  the 
arrangement  that  niglit  entered  into. 

Mr.  Henkle.  TJiat  is  further  along. 

Mr.  WiLSciN.  Your  honor  will  save  us  an  excejdion  on  your  ruling 
for  Brady  and  Turner. 

Q.  \\'hat  occurred  between  you  and  Jlr.  Dorsey  that  niglit  and  what 
was  said  at  his  house  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  tlie  tirst  part  of  tlie 
lionversation  ;  only  just  the  business,  because  that  is  prominent  in  my 
mind. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  business.  That  is  all  Twaut? — A.  He  handed 
me  a  letter  from  his  brother-indaw,  I\lr.  Peck,  in  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  find  somebody  that  would  be  able  to  assist  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Xo  matter  about  any  writing  that  was  given  to  you.  Go  on  and 
state  what  was  said  between  you  and  Air.  Dorsey.  What  was  the  busi- 
ness?— A.  The  arrangement  was  to  put  in  the  bids  on  the  next  letting, 
July  1,  187S,  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  and  brother,  and  he  wanted 
some  jierson  to  talce  hold  and  handle  the  business. 

Q.  W'ho  else  besides  his  brother-in-law  and  brother  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say  positively  whether  Mr.  Miner's  name  was  nieiitionc(l.  He  either 
mentioned  his  name  or  a  friend  of  his  from  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  object  to  that  testimony,  your  honor. 

ilr.  Wilson.  I  understand  it  is  all  going  in  under  exception. 

The  Court.  It  all  goes  in  under  exception. 

(}.  AN'hat  were  you  to  do,  and  what  was  to  be  your  relation  to  the 
transaction? — A.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  up  the  information 
to  bid  upon  ;  the  necessarj^  blanks  and  papers  pending  their  coming  to 
Washington.  My  business  was  to  procure  the  necessary  information 
and  papers  to  make  the  bids  or  to  get  ready  to  make  the  bids  by  the 
time  John  \V.  Dorsey  and  ]Mr.  Peck  would  coine  to  Washington. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  of  Mr.  Miner's  coming  to  AVashingtou  ? — A.  I 
could  not  say  whether  his  name  was  mentioned  or  a  friend  of  his  ;  a 
personal  friend. 

Q.  A  friend  who  was  to  be  interested  in  those  bids  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  state  what  was  said  '? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  course,  I  mean  what  was  said  as  to  the  interest. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  All  right. 

A.  There  was  to  be  nobody  that  I  understood  outside  of  the  parties 
I  spoke  of.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  You  and  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck  ?— A.  And  Mr.  Miner. 
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Q.  Or  one  of  liis  friends  ? — A.  Or  Mr.  Dorsey's  friend.  The  arrange- 
ment made  was  not  made  until  tliey  came  here.  It  was  only  to  prepare 
the  necessary  blanks  and  pai)ers  pending  their  coming  because  the  time 
was  gettii\g  short,  and  it  was  ne(,'essary  to  get  the  information  to  bid 
upon.  Nothing  was  said  about  any  interest  at  all  until  after  they  came 
here,  and  then  there  was  a  partnership  entered  into. 

Q.  You  Avere  there  at  Mr.  8.  W.  Dorsey's  request  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  jou  do  in  pursuance  of  what  occurred, that  night;  gen- 
erally, not  specifically  ? — A.  The  first  tbing  I  did  I  got  up  a  circular  to 
send  out  to  every  postmaster  on  the  route  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  distance  from  Iiis  office  to  the  next  oftice,  the  character  of  the  road, 
whether  it  was  a  toll  road,  the  price  of  grain,  whether  a  vehicle  could 
be  driven  over  it  the  whole  year  round,  so  as  to  provide  against  snow 
routes  or  boggy  hind  ;  and  those  were  all  sent  out,  some  four  or  five 
thousand  of  them.  While  they  were  coming  in  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey 
and  Mr.  Miner  came  to  Washington.  He  got  here  about  the  ."ith  of 
December.  [Referring  to  a  paper.]  I  have  here  one  of  the  notes  sent  out 
with  the  (jirculars.  I  could  not  find  one  of  the  circulars  this  morning. 
It  is  dated  December  1,  sliowing  that  this  arrangement  was  a  short 
time  before  the  1st  of  December. 

By  Mr.  Hexkle  : 
Q.  Eighteen   hundred  and  seventy-seven  ? — A.    December  1,  1877. 
The  bids  closed  in  February.     It  was  necessary  for  all  this  information 
to  go  to  the  Pacific  slope  and  back  again  so  as  to  bid  intelligently. 

By  Mr.  Mekrick: 

Q.  The  bids  closed  February,  1878  ?— A.  February,  1878 ;  I  think  the 
10th  of  February,  1878. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  .Miner  or  John  W.  Dorsey  or  Mr.  Peck  come  here? 
— A.  Mr.  -Tolin  R.  ^liuer  came  here  about  the  5th  of  December;  be- 
tween the  5th  and  7th  of  December.  Before  he  came  here  I  had  written 
to  him,  I  think,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  Where  did  3Ir.  Miner  stop  here  ? — A.  I  met  him  at  Mr.  Dorsey's 
house. 

Q.  Wliere  was  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  not 
here.     He  did  not  come  here  until  some  time  in  January. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Miner  here  when  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  both  here  together  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  occurred  in  reference  to  those  bids  ? — A.  After  I  sent 
out  the  circular  the  next  thing  was  to  prepare  the  blanks  for  the  propo- 
sals. 

Q.  For  the  bids  ?— A.  For  the  bids  ;  the  blank  proposals  to  the  de- 
partment. To  prevent  other  contractors  from  knowing  what  we  pro- 
posed to  do  we  had  our  proposals  printed.  If  we  had  called  for  four  or 
fivehundrcdor  athousand  of  them  it  would  naturally  have  aroused  sus- 
picion and  I  had  them  printed,  and  I  think  got  them  along  between  the 
1st  and  7tli  of  December. 

Q.  Who  prepared  those  iirojiosals  ?— A.  I  prepared  them. 

Q.  Under  whose  directions  ? — A.  Under  the  general  direction  to  go 
ahead  and  do  what  was  necessary  until  Mr.  jMiiier  got  here. 

Q.  Did  any  one  individual  assist  you  in  the  preparation  of  them '? — 
A.  No  one. 

Q.  [Submitting  pajier  to  witness.]  Is  that  a  blank  form  of  proposal 
which  you  prepared  ?— A.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  Government 
bl:i"k«-  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Have  you  got  one  that  you  prepared  1 — A.  Those  that  were  put 
in  were  ones  that  I  prepared. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Is  that  one  of  the  blank  forms  that 
you  prepared  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mereick.  The  paper  identified  bv  the  witness  is  proposal  jSTo^ 
21 441,  on  route  Xo.  41113. 

Q.  You  prepared  the  printed  matter,  I  suppose  '? — A.  I  took  the  form 
an(ljust  had  printed  in  what  was  necessary  to  save  writing-  in  the  pro- 
posal. In  the  original  proposal  the  whole  number  of  dollars  had  to  be 
written  in,  biit  the  words  thousand  dollars  are  put  in  here  to  save  writ- 
ing.   I  believe  that  is  the  only  difference  between  the  blanks. 

Q.  After  those  proposals  were  ])repare(l  and  printed,  what  happened 
in  regard  to  the  matter  ? — A.  After  they  were  printed  the  next  thing- 
was  to  till  them  up.     This  is  not  one  that  was  tilled  up  by  me. 

Q.  Where  were  those  proposals  tilled  up  ? — A.  Part  of  them  were  tilled 
up  at  my  house,  part  of  them  at  the  house  of  Senator  Dorsey,  aud  ijart 
of  them  at  Mr.  31iuer\s  room  on  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Miner  staying  with  ex-Senator  Dorsey  ? — A,  He 
was  when  he  tirst  came  here,  I  believe,  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  At 
least  I  don't  know  whether  he  staid  there  or  not,  but  I  found  him  there 
at  the  house. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house  wlien  you  were  tilling* 
up  the  blanks  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  anybody  when  I  was  tilling  them 
up,  outside  of  Mr.  Miner.  I  think  they  were  all  tilled  up  when  Mr. 
John  W.  Dorsey  came  to  Washington. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Peck  here  ? — A.  Mr.  Peck  was  supposed  to  be  here  when 
he  swore  to  the  papers  before  me  as  notary  public. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  some  one  was  presented  to  you 
as  Mr.  Peck  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  Mr.  Peck  appeared  at 
my  house  when  the  papers  were  sworn  to.  I  had  nobody  to  introduce 
him  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  he  make  himself  known? — A.  By  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Miner,  aud  a  letter  previotis  to  that  from  jMr.  ^liner  stating  that  Mr. 
Peck  would  be  there  at  a  certain  time  to  swear  to  them. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown 
you,  marked  proposal  of  J.  il.  Peck,  on  route  44160,  and  state  whether 
that  is  one  of  tbe  proposals  filled  up  Ijy  you  " — A.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  Mr. 
Miner's  writing.  A  lot  of  those  blanks  were  changed.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  I  did  all  the  tilling  up,  but  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  just 
represents  the  writing  of  the  number  of  the  route  and  the  amount  of 
the  bond;  that  is  all ;  here  is  one.     [Indicating  paper.] 

Q.  That  is  one  prepared  by  you! — \.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  route  38135? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  routes  that 
passed  through  my  hands ;  the  number  of  the  route  and  the  termini 
and  the  amount  of  bond.     The  balance  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr- 
iliner. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  They  were  all  the  same  form  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  printed  at  th& 
same  time ;  that  is,  printed  from  the  same  form. 

By  3Ir.  Merrick  : 

Q.  And  those  proposals  were  filled  up  after  you- got  your  replies  from 
the  circular  sent  out  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  because  a  lot  of  the  replies  never 
came  in  until  after  the  bids  were  made. 

Q.  And  a  lot  of  them  cli^,pi§aflby-A4;r5^#-    ®°™®  °^  *^*^™  ''^'^ 
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to  go  out  ^Yest  on  weekly  Hues  and  would  liave  to  wait  over  a  week,  or 
probably  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  interest  were  you  to  have  in  tlie  trausaction  ? — A.  I  was  a 
p  irtiier  of  John  W.  Dorsey  in  certain  contracts  to  be  secured  or  in  cer- 
tain bids  that  were  put  in.  The  balance  of  the  service  I  don't  distinctly 
recollect  now  what  interest  I  was  to  have  in,  but  I  was  to  represent 
them  as  their  attorney. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  a  salary  or  about  one-quarter  of 
the  contract  or  a  third? — A.  I  was  to  have  one-third  the  interest  with 
John  W.  Dorsey  in  all  the  contracts  which  he  secured. 

Q.  And  what  was  be  to  have  in  all  the  other  contracts  of  Miner  and 
Peck  ? — A.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  other  routes  ;  what  interest  he  had 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  were  associated  together  in  all  the  routes  ?— A.  Yes.  sir;  the 
bids  were  all  put  in  at  the  same  time  under  the  same  management,  but 
it  was  to  be  different  interests. 

Q.  Different  interests  ? — A.  In  dift'erent  localities.  For  instance, 
my  partnership  with  John  W.  Dorsey  provided  for  what  routes  we  had 
bid  in  his  name  and  ]iiy  name  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and  ^'e- 
t)raska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  in  which  I  was  to 
have  a  third  interest.  The  balance  of  the  bids  that  were  put  in  I  don't 
recollect  wliat  interest  I  was  to  have. 

Q.  Were  yon  not  tohavean  interest  of  one-third  in  each,  orone-fourthf 
— A.  1  could  not  say  positively  what  the  arrangement  was  to  be  about 
the  others.  All  I  know  is  that  I  did  the  work  on  them  and  got  the  in- 
formation, and  sent  out  the  blanks. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  John  \N  .  Dorsey's  interest  was  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say.     He  was  a  partner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Miner's  interest  was  I — A.  I  could  not  say 
what  his  interest  was.  I  never  saw  the  partnership  between  them  on 
the  other  contracts. 

Q.  ^Vere  bids  put  in  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  of  them  ? — A.  I 
shouhl  judge  so.  They  were  the  men  who  were  bidding  and  who  must 
have  been  interested — Peck,  John  W.  Dorsey.  and  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  After  the  bids  were  put  in,  did  you  prepare  any  subcontract  or  a 
form  for  subcontracts? 

The  Witness.  Have  you  got  one  of  them  here  ? 

Mr.  .AlEURiCK.  Yes. 

The  Court.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  1  (lid  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  show  you  one. 

Q.  Was  the  first  draft  that  you  prepared  the  draft  finally  adopted,  or 
was  it  modified  ?— A.  In  preparing  the  subcontract  blank'the  form  that 
had  always  been  used  had  the  clause  of  expedition  left  out.  In  prepar- 
ing these  blanks  the  suggestion  was  made  to  put  in  a  clause  for  expe- 
dition. 

Q.  Was  that  a  new  sujigestion  and  a  newclause  in  the  subcontract?— 
A.  It  was  something  that  had  never  occurred  in  my  business  before. 

<,).  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  the  subcontract  now  shown  you  on 
route  41119,  and  say  whether  that  is  one  of  the  blanks  prepared  by 
you  ". — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Turn  over  to  the  third  leaf  there  and  show  me  the  expedition 
clause  ?— A.  There  it  is,  sir;  "  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  cov- 
enants and  agrees  that  in  case  said  service  is  expedited,"  &c. 

(I  That  is  a  new  ^■^s[^tkl3g\bf<imm^oft®s  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  At  whose  suggestion  was  that  clause  inserted  in  these  contracts?— 
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A.  I  could  not  say  positively  who  it  was.     It  cainc  from  some  one  cou- 
uected  with  the  institution. 

Q.  What  institution  ? — A.  ^Vell,  the  work  that  was  yoing-  on  for  these 
contracts.     3Ir.  Miner  was  running'  tiie  niaehine. 

Q.  You  mean  by  "institution"  tlie  partnership  '.' — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  tiest  of  your  recoUeetion  wliich  of  those  .gentleman  made 
tlie  suii.uestion  I — A.  I  wonkl  not  say  who  it  was,  Ix^eause  I  could  not 
lie  positive  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  al)out  it? — A.  The  matter  was  talked 
■over. 

Q.  Talked  over  with  whom  ? — A.  I  don't  reeolle(.'t  whetlier  ^Iv.  John 
W.  Dorsey  was  hei'e  at  the  time  when  those  blanks  were  printed  or  not. 
Those  subcontract  blanks  were  not  printed  until  after  the  contracts 
were  awarded. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  over  witli  S.  W.  Dorsey? — A.  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tively whether  it  was  or  not. 

(}.  What  is  the  best  of  your  recolle('tion  ? 

Mr.  Ingkksoll.  I  object  to  that. 

;\[r.  Carpenter.  It  is  too  indefinite  altogether. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

(,).  You  Iiave  no  recollection  from  which  you  can  sjieak  ? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
except  that  the  blank  was  taken  there  and  the  change  was  suggested 
and  I  had  it  done;  at  wliose  suggestion  L  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  the  bonds  accom- 
panying these  pro])Osals  ? 

The  \Yitxess!.  Do  you  mean  the  contracts  after  the  awards  were 
made  ? 

5Ir.  Merrick.  Yes  ;  either  before  or  after. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Did  not  these  proposals  require  certain  bonds  ? 

The  Witness.  Y'ou  mean  the  bonds  on  the  proposals  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Y'es. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  those? — A.  I  did;  I 
fixed  up  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Under  whose  direction  did  you  do  that  ?— A.  I  did  it  under  the 
general  direction  that  I  had  received;  but  they  were  sent  out  before  Mr. 
Miner  came  to  Washington. 

Q.  Oeneral  directions  received  from  whom  ? — A.  To  go  on  and  do 
what  was  necessary. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  direction  ? — A.  Tlie  question  came  uji  ijii  the 
furnishing  of  bondsmen,  and  I  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Dor.sey  to  send  a 
number  of  proposals  to  certain  postmasters,  and  the  bonds  would  be 
furnished  there. 

Q.  By  which  ilr.  Dorsey  ?— A.  S.  W.  D(nsey. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  you  that  instruction  ?— A.  It  was  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  arrangement  was  made  ;  just  as  quick  as  the  proposals 
were  ready  they  were  sent  out. 

Q.  How  were  you  instructed  to  send  them  ?  In  what  shape  were  they 
to  go;  tilled  up  or  in  blank,  or  were  they  to  come  back  tilled  up  or  in 
blank?— A.  I  had  tilled  up,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  route 
and  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  out  in  blank  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not 


Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interjjps.ing.l.  I  object,  unless 
The  Court.  He 


rinternosing.l  I  object,  unlesi 
savs  ^imf¥m\by  Micrdsoft® 
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jMr.  Ingersoll.  i  object  to  proof  about  any  I'outes  except  the  routes 
uained  in  the  iudictmeut. 

The  CoUKT.  The  object  of  this  imjuiry  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showiufjthe  geiieial  biisiuess  relations  amongst  these  parties. 

jMr.  INGEESOLL.  Oh,  well,  in  that  Hght  I  do  not  care. 

jMr.  Meeeick'.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

The  CouET.  For  that  reason  the  inquiry  is  not  limited  to  these  par- 
ticular routes. 

Q.  To  whom  did  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  direct  you  to  send  them? — A.  To 
the  postmasters  at  Little  Itock  and  Fort  Smith. 

Q.  To  what  individual? — A.  To  whoever  was  i)ostmaster  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  directing  you  to  send  any  to  a  man  named 
Clendennin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  3Ir.  Clendenuin.  1  knew  he  was 
postmaster  at  Fort  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  seud  them  ' — A.  I  guess  1  did. 

Q.  And  sent  them  in  pursuance  <if  instructions  ? — A,  Xothing,  ex- 
cept the  Senator  said  to  send  the  i)r(ii)osals  there,  and  the  bondsmen 
would  be  furnished  on  tlifise  proposals.  Arrangement  was  made  for 
bondsmen  there  because  we  did  not  have  enough  bondsmen  to  go 
around  here;  we  ran  out. 

Mr.  Jis'GEESOLL.  It  took  a  good  many  bondsmen  to  go  clear  around. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  understanding  that  every  fourth  bid  should  be  in 
your  name  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object. 

]\Ir.  Wilson.  It  is  a.  leading  question. 

The  Court.  The  form  is  objectionable. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  whatever  as  to  what  proportion  of 
the  bids  should  be  in  your  name? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  under- 
standing when  they  were  put  in.  I  made  them  up  and  there  was  no 
positive  understanding  about  it,  but  the  calculation  was  that  every 
fourth  bid  was  to  be  in  my  name. 

Q.  Did  it  turn  out  to  be  so  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  tlie  partnership  or  combination? — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  some  time  in  August. 

Q.  Of  what  year? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  it  ? — A.  These  contracts  were  to  begin  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  securing  of  the  Tongue  Edver  route  absorbed 
an  immejise  amount  of  money  ;nid  we  had  several  long  routes  in  the 
West  that  we  were  not  able  to  sublet  at  all.  on  account  of  the  com- 
biuation  of  the  contractors,  wlio  were  determined  that  the  routes  should 
not  be  started  ;  and  even  where  they  were  started  the  subcontractors 
were  bought  off. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 
Q.  You  mean  by  other  conti'actors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  General  Brady 
sent  for  me  and  said,  "  These  routes  are  down  and  if  they  are  not  lifted 
by  the  15th  of  August  I  will  declare  you  failing  contractors  and  award 
tliem  up."  John  W.  Dorsey  was  tlien  at  Bisinarck,  working  on  that 
route,  and  Jliner — I  don't  know  where  he  was — I  think  he  was  out 
West.  I  called  on  .Air.  Dorsey  and  tohl  him  what  General  Brady  had 
said.  "  AA'ell,''  he  said,  Irauldy,  "  1  have  let  John  W.  Dorsey  have  all 
the  money  I  can  let  him  have,  and  nnless  you  can  find  somebody  that 
can  go  in  and  lift  you  out  I  can't  lielp  you."  I  suppose  iu  three  or  four 
days  some  suggestion  was  made  hy  which  I  was  to  step  down  and  out 
and  get  in  a  partner  tl^taM^cfibV  M/OmSoteSf'^i'i'.v  the  route.  At  least 
that  was  a  fact. 
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By  Mr.  Merkick  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anytliing  about  not  gettiug  Brady  to  do  anything 
while  you  were  iu  there  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object  to  that.  I  do  not  object  to  his  taking  the 
witness  out  doors  and  talking  to  him  and  then  coming  back  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  to  have  it  done  right  in  open  court. 

Mr.  iMereick.  There  are  some  reasons  for  the  question.  Probably 
I  may  state  them  j)resently. 

The  CouET.  What  is  this  question  ? 

Mr.  31BEEICIV.  My  question  is,  what  was  said  to  him  about  Brady  by 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  about  the  necessity  of  his  going  out  when  he  was 
squeezed  out. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  McSaveexy.  It  is  too  squeezing. 

The  CouET.  I  did  not  contemplate  any  evidence  upon  such  matters 
as  that  when  the  witness  was  sworn. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said — without  saying  what  it  was — as  to 
Brady  in  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  I  object. 

The  OouET.  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  you  have  stated  the  only  reason  why  you  went 
out? — A.  Well,  1  had  got  one  of  my  friends  to  go  on  the  contract  as 
bondsman,  and  I  knew  unless  the  service  was  carried  that  he  would  be 
held  liable,  and  as  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  contracts  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that  they  would  be  forfeited,  and  he  would  be  de- 
clared a  failing  contractor  there,  and  that  was  one  of  the  inducements. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  that  you  know  of  that  anybody  else  had  for 
your  going  out  ? 

Jlr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  McSvvEBKY.  "Any  reason  that  anybody  else  knew  of." 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  Put  somebody  else  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  j\Ieeei(!K.  Xo,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  other  reason  than  you  have  stated  which  caused 
your  withdrawal  from  that  combination  ? 

Mr.  WiLso^'.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  I  think  he  may  ask  that  ciuestion. 

Mr.  WiLSO^'.  I  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  in  the  conversation,  one  of  the 

The  OouET.  [Interposing.]  Answer  the  question  directly,  yes  or  no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  1 — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  f 

Mr.  IxGEESOLL.  If  it  is  the  declaration  of  any  person  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  asked  that  question  for  this  reason  :  The  testimony 
of  the  witness  as  given  is  not  in  full  as  I  have  understood  it  would  be. 
{Laughter  by  counsel  for  defense.]  And  the  reason  of  it  may  become 
apparent.  I  shall  ask  the  privilege  of  a  cross-examination.  But  as  to 
this  particular  question,  the  witness  was  in  this  combination  and  he 
went  out,  and  he  is  asked  why  he  went  out.  He  gives  one  reason ;  sev- 
eral questions  after  that  fail  to  elicit  from  him  the  fact  that  there  was 
another,  and  finally  there  comes  out  the  fact  that  there  is  another  rea- 
son or  was  another  reason.  Now,  I  ask  the  witness  what  the  reason 
was. 


The  Witness.  If  you  will  allow  me.  I  will  state 

The  CouET.  [lTiteT^osiQ^ti7^dity)Mc(S§&M^,,  if  you  please.    I  do 
not  think  the  question  ought  to  be  put.    This  witness  is  on  the  stand 
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for  the  ])iirp().sc  of  showing  to  the  jury  and  the  court  what  were  the  re- 
hitions  between  these  defendants  in  this  case.  This  witness  is  not  one 
of  tliese  defendants  but  he  was  once  in  association  with  these  defend- 
ants. Now,  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  lie  went  out  for  one  reason 
or  another.  He  went  out.  His  reason  for  going  out  will  throw  no  light 
at  all  u])on  the  relations  between  the  other  parties. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  reason  why  you  went  out  and  the  fact  that 
you  did  go  out.  Did  you  go  out  voluntarilj'  at  your  own  suggestion  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  object. 

The  CoUET.  It  isof  noconseqnence  wliether  he  wentoutfor  one  reason 
or  another,  I  think.  He  is  not  called  for  the  purpose  of  showing  why 
he  dissolved  his  association,  but  he  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  facts  which  prove  or  might  prove  a  relationship  between  these 
several  defendants. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  I  want  to  show  the  kind  of  relationship.  We 
show  the  subject-matter  about  which  they  were  related  to  each  other, 
the  material  in  which  they  were  dealing,  the  individuals  who  were  as- 
sociated together.  He  was  one  of  the  association.  ]Srow,  in  tracing  that 
association,  which  I  supjiose  I  have  a  right  to  do  under  the  ruling  of 
the  court,  through  any  of  the  diflferentphasesthatitmay  have  assumed, 
counsel  upon  the  other  side  say  that  subsequently  it  assumed  a  phase 
in  whicli  they  broke  up  and  divided  between  themselves.  I  propose  to 
show  when,  and  whether  A'oluntarily  or  not,  that  he  went  out  of  that 
combination  as  the  first  change  in  its  phase,  still  confining  the  testi- 
mony to  the  association,  and  then  who  came  in  and  became  united  with 
this  association  in  addition  to  the  parties  iu  it  who  were  originally  mem- 
bers. It  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  association,  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  association. 

The  Court.  We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  those  relations.  We 
cannot  examine  the  terms  of  their  partnership,  or  the  terms  of  their 
relation.  The  only  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  show  that  they  were 
related  in  business. 

Q.  Who  came  into  the  association  after  you  went  out,  in  your  place  ? 
—A.  Mr.  Vaile. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  will  note  an  objection  to  the  form  of  the  question,  and 
to  the  competency  of  the  witness  to  state  a  conclusion. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  objectionable  either  in 
form  or  substance. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly  the  answer  is  not. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  will  note  an  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Vaile's  handwriting  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting? — A.  Y>.s,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  that  paper  and  see  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  body  and  the  signature.— A.  This  is  Mr.  Yaile's  signa- 
ture. 

Q.  Look  at  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the  three  or  four  last  lines  at 
the  bottom.  W^ho  wrote  the  body ! — A.  The  body  of  that  is  written  by 
Mr.  Miner,  and  the  latter  part  by  Mr.  Yaile. 

Q.  The  three  or  four  last  lines  ? — A.  Pour  lines. 

[The  paper  in  question  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1  X.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  court  please,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  hands 
on  the  dial. 

The  Court.  Let  us  M^gfi  W%/g>g^i^s  on  this  paper  first. 
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Mr.  AViLSON.  If  yonr  honor  will  take  the  recess  now  it  will  give  us 
an  opportnuity  to  examine  the  paper,  and  we  can  thus  save  some  time, 
perhaps. 

The  COXJET.  Very  well. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

The  examination  of  Albert  E.  Boone  was  resumed  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Wiio  furnished  you  the  figures  in  the  proposals  for  these 
routes  ? — Answer.  The  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  furnished  the  figures'? — A.  I  don't  know  of  my 
own  positive  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Don't  state  anything  but  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  ;  I  don't  suppose  he  will  tell  what  he  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  furnished  the  figures  ? — A.  I  furnished  the  in- 
formatiou  to  Mr.  Miner  on  these  routes ;  the  condition  of  some  of 
these  routes ;  made  them  up  from  cases  and  put  them  into  a  bidding 
hook,  and  in  that  bidding  book  there  appeared  to  be  some  figures 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Who  furnished  those  figures"? — A.  I  could  not  say 
who  furuished  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  furnished  them  ? — A.  Mr.  Miner  said  to 
me 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Objecting.]  No,  no. 

The  Court.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  asked  him  to  state,  may  it  please  your  honor,  in 
putting  in  these  bids  and  performing  the  work  of  the  copartnership  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  interest  and  the  duties  of  the  different  per- 
sons in  connection  with  it,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  who  fur- 
nished those  figures,  and  what  was  said  to  him  by  one  of  the  parties  ;; 
the  partnership  having  been  established,  one  of  the  parties  would  be 
able  to  speak  of  this  partnership  work  in  reference  to  his  copartners — 
what  was  said  in  reference  to  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  object  to  it. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  cannot  go  into  that. 

Q.  Is  your  only  knowledge  derived  from  what  Mr.  Miner  said  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  object,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Miner  said  anything. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

Q.  Who  furnished  you  the  securities  on  the  contract  ? — A.  Mr.  Dorsey.- 

Q.  Which  Dorsey "? — A.  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  You  were  a  notary  public  at  that  time,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  took  some  acknowledgements  of  Mr. 
Peck  1—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  here  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  object. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  he  has  already  said  that  Mr.  Peck  ap- 
peared before  him,  or  somebody  who  purported  to  be  Peck. 

thS'^S?n''■  ^"^ ''  ^^^^§i^^^p  m%^f0''''  ^^^'''-  ^® '"'''  ^"^ 
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Mv.  Henkle.  We  except. 

Q.  Have  yoii  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  here"? 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Yonr  honor,  if  he  linows  that  ilr.  Peck  was  not  here,  I 
think  then  there  might  be  something  in  it. 

The  Court.  He  may  spealc  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  is  asking  him  if  he  had  any  reason  to  believe  so. 

The  CouET.  That  is  an  objectionable  question. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  That  is  worse. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  whether  or  not  the  person  who  appeared  before 
you  and  represented  himself  under  Miner's  letter,  and  was  represented 
l)y  that  letter  as  Mr.  Peck,  was  in  fact  Mr.  Peck  ? — A.  I  am  satislied  it 
■was  not  Mr.  Peck. 

Q.  In  making  these  proposals  at  the  house  of  Mr.  S  W.  Dorsey,  was 
Mr.  Peck  there"? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  1  neversaw  him  there. 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  You  say  you  never  saw  him  ? — A.  I  say  when  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  taken  some  person  appeared  before  me  and  represented  Mr, 
Peck.     I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Peck,  though,  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Peck  "? — A.  I  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  knows  it  now. 

Mr.  ToTTE^-.  He  did  not  say  s(.). 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  said  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Believe  what  ? 

Jlr.  Cari'e^-ter.  That  it  was  not  Peck. 

The  Witness.  I  said,  I  believe,  that  I  was  satisfied  it  was  not  Peck. 

By  the  COURT: 

Q.  How  are  you  satisfied  ? — A.  Simply  from  the  fact  that  Senator 
Dorsey  said 

Mr.  iNGERSdEL.  [Interposing.]  Stop  uow. 

The  Court.  Xever  mind. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  you  did  not  know  Peck"? — A.  I  never  met  the  gentleman 
but  once,  and  I  would  not  recognize  him.  That  was  some  four  or  five 
years  before,  and  I  did  not  know  him  when  he  came  the  second  time; 
at  least  I  would  not  have  known  it  was  the  same  person.  He  appeared 
at  my  house  and  brought  the  papers,  and  came  and  got  them  and  took 
them  away  and  signed  them  and  brought  them  back  in  the  evening, 
and  then  acknowledged  them.  The  only  information  I  had  that  it  was 
Mr.  Peck,  was  a  letter  from  'Mv.  Miner  stating  that  Mr.  Peck  would  call ; 
and  in  the  Congressional  investigation  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Peck  was 
not  here  at  that  time.  That  is  my  knowledge  as  far  as  Mr.  Peck  is 
concerned. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 
Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it; 
I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  was  not  Mr  Peck,  only  from 
what  was  brought  out  in  the  investigation.     He  could  not  have  been 
here  at  the  time. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  You  did  not  know  that  it  was  him,  then  1 — A.  N"o,  sir. 
Mr.  Totten.  That  is  not  competent  testimony. 
Mr.  INGBRSOLL.  I  mgMi2S0debiylMim^§c^^oes  not  know  it  is  compe- 
tent. , 
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Mr.  Mberick.  He  says  he  is  satisfied  now  that  it  was  not  Peck. 
The  OotTET.  Peck,  then,  is  not  in  this  partnership  so  far ;  he  is  out. 
Mr.  Merkick.  Apparentlj'. 

The  CoTJRT.  I  mean  he  is  out  of  the  association  at  the  time  we  are 
inqiiiring  about. 
Sir.  Merrick.  Apparently,  thus  far ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  were  at  Mr.  Dorsey's,  putting  in  these  pro- 
posals, did  you  have  any  discussion  with  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  about  these 
rates  of  the  routes  ? 

The  Witness.  About  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  with  you  at  that  time  f — A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  IMiner  in  with  you  ? — A.  He  was ;  but  that  was 
later. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  He  came  on  the  5th  of  December.  I  think 
all  my  work  was  done  by  that  time.  You  see  all  the  work  I  did  on 
those  proposals  was  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  route,  and  the  termini 
and  the  amount  of  bond ;  and  I  think  the  balance  of  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  Miner,  and  Mr.  Kerdell,  and  some  others. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Eerdell  was  one  of  the  gentlemen,  was  he  1 — A.  He  was 
Mr.  Dorsey's  clerk,  at  the  time.  I  couldn't  say  positively  whether  he 
did  any  work  upon  them ;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  last 
day  he  did  some  work  on  those  proposals. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  on  them  1 — A.  Filled  in  the  jurats,  &c. 

Q.  He  was  Mr.  Dorsey's  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  papers  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

Q.  Was  there  any  paper  with  Mr.  Peck's  name  that  you  recollect  of 
at  the  bouse  that  was  so  impaired  that  another  had  to  be  made  out  and 
signed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recollect  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  another  paper  made  out  ?  —A.  Another  paper  was  brought 
back  with  Mr.  Peck's  signature  on  it. 

Q.  Who  took  it  out  of  the  room  ?— A.  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  back  ?— A.  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  when  it  went  out ! — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  when  it  came  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  blanks ;  the  proposals  were  signed  in  blank.  The  cus- 
tomary plan  of  getting  up  proposals  is  for  the  bidder  to  sign  all  the 
blanks  that  it  is  expected  will  be  used.  That  may  have  been  one  of 
those  those  blanks  that  was  brought  back. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  examination  is 
going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  if  you  or  anybody  had  objected  to  the  last 
question  I  should  have  sustained  the  objection. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  made  a  mental  objection,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  object  now,  and  ask  the  court  to  rule  it  out. 

3Ir.  Ingersoll.  It  don't  hurt  anything. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  know  it  don't,  except 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Except  that  it  takes  up  time. 

Q.  Who  first  suggested  to  you  that  you  should  leave  that  combina- 
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Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  comes  under  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

The  OouBT.  r  shall  sustain  the  objection. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  leaving  that  combination  f 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Objected  to  on  the  same  ground. 

The  Court.  I  sustain  the  objection. 

Q.  Who  sug,i;ested  to  you  that  Mr.  Vaile  should  take  your  place  in 
that  combination? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Objected  to. 

Thei'oiTET.  The  same  ruling. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  tell  you  that  you  had  to  get  out  be- 
cause Brady  would  do  nothing  for  them  while  you  Were  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  object  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned because  he  can't  prove  it. 

Mr.  Wii,soN.  I  object.  If  I  knew  that  the  witness  would  answer 
in  favor  of  my  side  of  this  case  I  would  object  to  it  on  general  prin- 
ciples. It  has  not  the  semblance  of  a  proper  question  to  put  to  a  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Cakpentee.  He  put  the  same  question  before,  and  the  court 
overruled  ]t. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  propose — - 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  imagine  there  is  some  embarrassment 
created  by  counsel  taking  different  views ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  the  question  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  glad  the  court  is  on  my  side. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  disagree  about  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  simply  a  waiver  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Ikgersoll.  That  is  all.     We  simply  do  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Merriok.  May  I  ask  the  question  f 

The  Court.  No;  the  other  parties  object. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  somebody  about  go- 
ing out  of  the  combination.  Who  was  that  conversation  with  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  on  the  same  ground. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained.  Now,  Mr.  Merrick,  I  have 
ruled  so  tiiat  there  is  no  possible  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  misunderstanding,  your  honor,  I  simply  want  to 
present  it  in  its  different  shapes,  and  I  have  done  so. 

The  Court.  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  world  whether  he  went 
out  or  staid  in,  what  his  reasons  were,  or  anything  about  it.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  hope  your  honor  will  not  think  me  wanting  in  con- 
sideration for  the  court,  for  I  never  am. 

The  Court.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  simply  wanted  to  develop  my  idea  fully. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  sent  some  papers  to  Clendennin,  by  direction 
of  some  one  of  the  persons  in  this  combination.  Did  you  state  by  whose 
direction  they  were  sent  ? — A.  I  said  I  sent  the  papers  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Senator  Dorsey. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Is  that  one  of  the  papers  that  you  sent?— 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  All  the  filling  in  of  the  printed  bond  is  in  your  handwriting ?— A. 
That  "J.  H.  C."  is  not;  the  balance  is.  All  the  written  part,  except 
those  letters  "  J.  H.  C." 

Q.  What  does  J.  H.  0.  stand  for  ?— A.  I  suppose  it  is  something  to 
describe  the  paper.     Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  I  see  pinned  on  to  this  paper  a  letter  with  the  printed  heading, 
U.  S.  Senate  Chamber.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  letter,  if  you 
know  ! — A.  That  is  Senator  Dorsey's  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  writing  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  write? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  his  handwriting  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  propose  to  offer  this  in  evidence  before  going  on. 
You  can  look  at  it  gentlemen.  [Submitting  paper  to  counsel  for  defense.] 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  My  only  objection  to  the  paper  is  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  case ;  but  for  fear  that  somebody  might  think  that 
back  of  the  objection  is  some  terrible  thing,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  To  TTEN.  •!  will.  I  do  not  want  any  papers  in  this  case,  your 
honor,  that  are  not  proper.  That  is  a  letter  written  in  1877  by  some- 
body, I  don't  know  whom.  I  don't  know  what  is  in  it  either ;  but  I  ob- 
ject to  it  because  it  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  course  we  understand,  your  honor,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  counsel,  that  counsel  for  one  party  has  the  right  in  earnest 
or  seeming  frankness  to  admit  a  paper  while  another  counsel  makes 
the  objection  and  the  benefit  of  the  objection  goes  all  along  down  the 
line.  I  suppose  that  men  of  discrimination  will  appreciate  it.  The 
letter  is  in  connection  with  a  proposal  sent  out  by  Mr.  Boone  under  the 
direction  of  Senator  Dorsey  to  postmasters  to  obtain  these  securities 
or  bonds. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Before  you  read  the  letter  I  would  like  to  have  the 
court  pass  upon  it.    It  was  written  in  1877. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  going  to  state  my  reasons.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  ]S"othing  was  done  on  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  N"o  ;  they  never  got  it  back.  I  propose  to  offer  the 
letter. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  letter  directed  to  Clendennin. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  connection  with  these  transactions. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  me  state  my  reason.  I  want  to  show  by  the 
testimony  what  I  stated  to  your  honor  I  supposed  the  testimony  would 
show,  ^nd  I  think  it  does,  that  Senator  Dorsey  was  interested  in  these 
transactions  with  this  copartnership.  The  direct  proof  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  assisting  in  it,  and  advising  it  generally,  and  apparently 
without  au  interest.  Now,  whatever  tends  to  show  an  interest,  I  take 
it  to  be  competent.  Whatever  tends  to  brings  these  parties  together 
in  interest  establishes  the  personnel  of  the  combination.  I  have  a  right 
to  prove  that  a  party  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Vaile.  I  have  a  right 
prior  to  that  to  prove  that  four  or  five  came  together.  Now  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  comes  in,  according  to  evidence,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to 
consider  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  had  interest  with  them 
or  was  merely  advising  in  a  friendly  way.  Friendly  advice  has 
its  limitations,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  ordinary  motives 
of  men,  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest.  It  may  go  so  far,  friendly 
participation  may  reach  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  there  was  something  beyond  the  mere  friendly  participa- 
tion. I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Dorsey  was  advising  upon  this  subject; 
that  he  took  Mr.  Boone  to  his  house;  that  he  introduced  him  to  the  ar- 
rangement; made  him  a  member  of  the  association ;  that  he  obtained  the 
securities  on  thes^  bonds;  that  he  directed  Mr.  Boone  to  send  out 
these  proposals  to  the  postmasters  or  these  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting their  action  upon  ti^iS'figM  byM^fj^i^^fB^  to  show  that  he  wrote 
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a  letter  to  the  postmaster  accomi^anying  these  proposals,  telliiis;  the 
postmaster  what  to  do.  From  these  various  facts  showing  his  relation 
to  the  transaction,  I  proi)ose  to  argue  when  the  proper  time  comes  that 
it  was  not  a  friendly  ofBce  that  he  was  performing,  but  that  he  was  the 
guiding  and  directing  and  presiding  genius  of  the  whole  concern,  with 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit  from  the  transaction.  Now,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed to  prove  by  positive  evidence  the  connection  of  any  one  individ- 
ual with  the  combination,  lawful  or  unlawful,  as  it  may  have  been  at 
that  time,  I  certainly  may  prove  it  by  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  if 
I  may  prove  it  by  circumstantial  evidence  at  all,  there  can  be  no  circum- 
stance stronger  to  induce  a  conclusion  of  a  personal  interest  than  the 
manifestatiou  of  an  extraordinary  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  success, 
development,  and  prosperity  of  the  transaction.  It  is  in  that  aspect 
that  I  offer  the  letter  as  a  circumstance  to  prove  the  i)ersonal  relation 
between  him  and  these  parties,  bringing  ihem  all  together,  and  to 
prove  the  combination,  of  a  lawful  character,  if  you  please,  which  after- 
ward, if  not  then,  according  to  the  very  wise  ruling  of  your  honor,  may 
have  developed  into  a  conspiracy  as  time  advanced  and  necessities 
j)ressed  hard  upon  them.     That  is  my  reason  for  offering  this  letter. 

The  OouET.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget  that  the  present  in- 
quiry relates  to  the  period  of  time  behind  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  The 
inquiry  you  were  prosecutingis  as  to  the  personal  relations  that  existed  at 
this  time  between  the  several  members  of  this  alleged  conspiracy,  the 
defendants  in  this  case.  The  inquiry  is  not  as  to  their  several  interests 
in  the  several  contracts.  We  are  not  going  into  that.  The  only  rela- 
tion which  the  history  of  that  period  has  to  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent period  to  which  the  indictment  relates  is  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal relations  between  these  parties.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  inquire  as  to  the  several  interests,  or  parts  of  interest,  which  be- 
long to  these  several  parties  in  these  numerous  contracts  under  the 
Government.  That  is  not  the  subject  we  are  inquiring  about.  We  can 
ascertain  what  tiieir  personal  relations  were  without  inquiring  what  were 
their  several  interests  undei'  the  contract.  It  is  to  the  personal  relation 
that  I  wish  to  confine  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  think  your  honor  misapprehended  the  object  I  indi- 
cated in  offering  the  letter.  It  was  not  to  show  the  amount  of  interest 
in  Dorsey,  or  a  relative  amount  of  interest  between  these  several  par- 
ties, but  it  was  simply  to  show  an  interest. 

The  CouET.  Yes. 

ilr.  Meeeick.  Whether  great  or  small ;  that  he  was  in  personal  as- 
sociation ;  that  is  all. 

The  CouET.  I  cannot  go  into  an  inquiry  of  specific  facts  to  prove 
that ;  we  have  been  inquiring  of  this  witness  as  to  interviews  be- 
tween these  several  parties,  but  I  have  tried  to  exclude  all  inquiry  in 
regard  to  specific  facts  that  took  place  at  those  interviews.  The  inves- 
tigation is  only  legitimate,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  it  shows  that  these 
parties  have  relations  to  each  other  in  reference  to  these  contracts— 
not  what  the  relations  were — and  that  because  the  testimony  relates  to 
a  period  of  time  not  covered  by  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  In  order  that  I  may  be  guided  a  little  in  the  direction 
I  shall  take,  allow  me  to  ask  your  honor  a  question :  Suppose  I  were  to 
oft'er  a  paper— I  have  no  such — containing  articles  of  copartnership 
signed  by  Mr.  Dorsey  and  I  say  that  he  entered  into  a  copartnership 
with  A,  B,  C,  X,  and  T  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  would  that  be  compe- 
tent evidence  ? 
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The  Court.  It  might  be  competent  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
partners. 

:Mr.  Meeeick.     That  is  all. 

The  OoTJET.  But  as  to  the  terms  of  the  partnership  or  the  contents  of 
the  partnership  articles,  it  would  not  be  competent. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  suppose  not,  from  your  honor's  ruling.  I  wanted  to 
understand  it,  aud  1  do  understand  it.  The  particular  terms  are  imma- 
terial. That  paper  would  prove  the  substantive  fact  by  direct  testi- 
mony. Now,  if  the  substantive  fact  is  competent  to  be  proved  by  direct 
testimony,  it  is  also  competent  to  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

The  OouET.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
best  evidence  is  to  be  produced  which  is  in  existence,  and  that  written 
evideuce  is  better  than  parole  evidence.  If  you  had  an  article  of  part- 
nership showing  a  partnership  between  these  persons,  in  ray  opinion 
it  would  be  no  better  evidence  than  to  show  that  they  were  in  habitual 
intercourse  with  each  other — eating  at  the  same  table  and  talking 
about  this  business.  It  is  the  association  that  would  bind.  That  is 
all  we  care  about.  We  do  not  regard  papers  at  all.  We  want  to  bring 
these  parties  into  personal  relations. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  If  the  court  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  correct 
an  impression  that  may  do  some  harm  some  time.  As  to  these  bonds 
that  were  sent  to  Olendeunin,  the  whole  matter  was  investigated  four 
years  ago  by  Congress,  and  all  the  testimony  that  was  given  on  this 
subject  was  given  by  Mr.  Dorsey  himself,  in  which  he  said  that  he  sent 
them  as  a  friendly  act;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  blanks 
or  filled  up,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appeared  that  not  one  of  those 
bonds,  proposals,  or  anything  else  was  ever  used  in  the  department,  or 
was  ever  the  foundation  of  auy  contract  or  anything  else,  and  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  this  case  than  the  fog  that  afflicted  Noah  at  the  del- 
uge, if  there  was  one.  For  that  reason  I  object  to  it.  I  do  not  want 
it  understood  that  this  is  a  new  discovery.  It  has  been  kiiown  for 
years  to  everybody  that  knew  anything  about  the  case,  because  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  at  his  own  request,  went  before  the  committee  and  stated  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  we  want  to  conceal  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  statement  is  made  in  public  for  the  court  and 
jury.  I  beg  leave  to  say  in  reply  that  if  there  is  nothing  to  hide 
in  it  aiul  nothing  to  be  hidden,  let  me  put  it  before  the  court  and  jury. 
Kow,  what  is  proposed  to  be  proved  here,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
never  was  before  the  investigating  committee ;  that  Mr.  Dorsey  did 
know  they  were  blanks  1  proi)ose  to  prove,  and  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ciendennin,  and  Mr.  Olendeunin  replied,  "  I  will  not  do  what 
you  ask  me  to  do  because  it  is  contrary  to  law,"  and  his  saying  it  was 
not  contrary  to  law.  He  sent  out  the  blanks  to  be  signed  in  the  teeth 
of  the  siatut(i,  and  he  never  got  it  accomplished.     Here  are  the  letters. 

The  Court.  That  makes  the  ruling,  I  think,  still  more  manifestly 
right. 

j\lr.  ToTTEN.  I  don't  want  any  Congressional  investigation  here. 

The  CouET.  You  are  charging  him  with  violation  of  the  law.  If 
that  violation  of  the  law  took  place,  it  was  anterior  to  the  time  that 
we  are  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  violation  of  law 
that  I  oifered  the  letter,  but  from  what  was  said  in  open  court,  that  he 
did  not  know  of  blanks,  ^^jfj^cpBfl^JdW^^^^^  *^"^  know  of  blanks ; 
but  my  offer  was  to  show  tno  cTnspiTPss  oftlio  r(>lnti()n,  and  tlie  deep  in- 
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terest  that  this  gentleman  took  from  the  impulses  of  friendly  devo- 
tion. 

The  CoTJET.  I  do  not  think  -we  will  go  into  this  specific  act. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  that  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Boone. 

Mr.  InGtBRSOll.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  In  your  examination-in-chief,  Mr.  Boone,  you  said  something  about 
these  proposals,  &c.,  being  printed,  and  that  you  did  what  you  did  for 
fear  suspicion  might  be  excited.  Did  you  mean  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  other  bidders  ? — A.  I  mean  that  I  did  not  want  to  let  other  con- 
tractors know  that  we  were  going  to  bid  ujjon  these  routes. 

Q.  It  was  not  on  account  of  any  suspicion  that  might  be  excited  in 
the  department '? — ^A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  simi^lj'  did  what  you  did  privately  so  that  other  bidders 
might  not  know  what  you  were  doing? — A.  Tes,  sir;  that  was  the 
fact. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
as  to  the  clause  being  put  in  the  subcontract  about  what  share  the  sub- 
contractor should  have  if  any  increase  was  made  in  the  service.  Now, 
if  that  had  not  been  printed  in,  it  would  have  been  written  in,  would  it 
not? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  never  used  any  subcontract  blanks  with  the  expe- 
dition clause  in. 

Q.  But  I  say  if  you  did  subcontract,  then  you  would  have  to  write 
it?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  all  that  the  printing  would  be  for  would  be  to  save  the  writ- 
ing?—A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  So  far,  so  good.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Miner 
and  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey  and  yourself  were  interested  in 
those  routes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  the  persons  comprising  what  you  call  the  partnership? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  two  partners. 

Q.  But  they  were  the  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  persons  that  you  know  of? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  far  as  you  know,  at  the  time  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  while  these  bids  were  being  put  in,  and  these  proposals,  and 
while  you  were  sending  out  to  get  information  so  that  you  could  bid, 
knowing  what  you  were  doing  at  that  time,  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  no  inter- 
estwhatever  in  these  contracts,  so  far  as  you  know? — A'  He  never  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  he  had  any  interest. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  that  he  had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Dorsey  sent  for  you,  did  he  not  turn  over  to  you 
when  you  came  to  his  house  these  letters  that  he  had  from  Miner  and 
Peck  about  this  business  ?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  took  the 
letter  away  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  but  he  read  it  or  showed  it  to  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  was  in  the  letters  thatyon  went  to 
work  after  what  he  told  you  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  after  that  time  have  any  correspondence  with  Miner,  or 
sa,y  anything  to  him? — A.  I  think  I  had  some  correspondence  with 
Miner. 

Q.  Then  he  came  orPtaitmdJ^.  M'ego§f[#® 

O.  And  lie  helned  VOU  about  this  hnsiness  ? — A     Yph   sir 
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Q.  Now,  I  come  to  the  next  point.  I  understood  you  in  your  exami- 
nation-in-chief when  you  went  out  in  August  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was 
then  here  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Theu  I  did  not  hear  you  right.  "Was  he  here  at  that  time  ? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  think  he  left  the  last  of  June.  It  was  Mr.  Miner  who  was 
here  when  I  went  out  of  the  concern. 

Q.  Was  this  time  of  which  you  speak  June,  1878! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
June  when  he  went  away. 

By  Mr.  Meerick  : 

Q.  Ton  think  that,  in  consequence  of  not  having  that  article  in  refer- 
ence to  expedition  printed  in  the  contract,  jou  would  have  to  write 
it  in  1 — A.  To  write  it  if  I  wanted  to  use  it,  of  course. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  new  provision  entirely,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  some- 
thing I  had  never  seen  before  in  my  life,  although  all  contracts  provide 
for  expedition.  But  still  in  my  business  I  had  never  used  it  before. 
All  contracts  with  the  Post-Office  Department  did  provide  for  it. 

Q.  I  speak  of  subcontracts.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  subcontracts  ? — A. 
It  was  a  new  thing  in  subcontracts,  although  the  clause  for  expedition 
was  in  all  contracts  with  the  Post-Oflice  Department. 

Q.  That  they  had  a  right  to  cut  off,  destroy,  or  do  whatever  they 
pleased! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dorsey  said  to  you  that  he  was  never  interested  in  this! — A.  He 
was  interested  in  behalf  of  his  brother  and  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  instructions  along  through  your  operations  ! 

Mr.  In&eesoll.  I  object. 

Mr.  C'AEPENTER.  It  is  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  He  was  asked  what  Dorsey  said  about  his  interest. 

The  CouET.  You  may  put  that  question,  I  think.  It  is  a  general 
question. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  But  that  is  really  examination  in-chief. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No,  it  is  not;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  instructions  from  time  to  time  in  reference 
to  proceeding  in  this  matter  ? 

The  Witness.  What  class  of  instructions  ! 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Any  class  of  instructions  in  connection  with  getting 
securities,  bonds,  and  sending  out  papers,  or  anything  else  in  connec- 
tion with  those  papers. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  instructions  ! — A.  Whereto  send  them  and  whom 
to  give  them  to.    Outside  of  that  1  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  him  to  get  instructions ! — A.  No,  sir;  because 
I  knew  all  about  the  business.  It  did  not  require  to  get  instructions. 
I  knew  all  that  was  necessary  to  do. 

Q.  He  instructed  you  to  send  out  bonds  to  these  bondsmen! — A. 
Certainly,  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  was  ruled  out. 

The  Court.  No  ;  it  was  not  ruled  out.  Any  specific  act  in  reference 
to  the  paper  was  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  one  thing. 

.      By  ilr.  1 K  GEEsoLio;g;f;zecf  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  law  was  passed  allowing  subcontracts 
to  be  filed  in  the  department! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  that?— A.  May  17,  1878. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  law  passed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  in  Congress  before  that  time"?  Was  it  in 
ther§  all  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  simply  want  it  understood  that  the  reason  that 
this  clause 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  object  unless  we  have  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  it  understood  that  the  reason  that  this  clause 
was  in  the  subcontract  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  the  law 
it  made  proper  to  file  a  subcontract  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  it  made  not  oue  particle  of  difference  whether 
the  law  made  it  so  or  not.  The  rights  of  the  subcontractors  were  be- 
tween them  and  the  contractors.  The  contracts  were  filed  or  not 
filed,  because  the  filing  gave  a  lien. 

The  Court.  It  gave  the  subcontractor  a  lien  for  his  pay. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  it,  and  consequently  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  it  in  i^riut,  so  that  whenever  the  pay  was  changed  you  could  cal- 
culate from  that  contract  without  calling  on  the  subcontractor ;  that  is 
all.  It  is  a  splendid  clause,  and  I  advise  you  to  put  it  into  all  of 
them . 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  certainly  has  been  a  profitable  clause. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Not  so  very,  so  far  as  your  evidence  has  gone. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  it  has. 

The  Court.  Proceed. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  You  have  said,  as  I  understand  you,  in  your  examiuation-iu-chief, 
that  Mr.  Peck  acknowledged  these  papers  before  you,  or  somebody 
purporting  to  be  Peck  in  September,  was  it? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  December  or  January;  it  was  one  of  those  months. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  November  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir  ;  it  could  not  possibly  be 
in  November. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Miner  was  in  the  city  at  that  time? 

The  Witness.  In  November. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  At  the  time  these  acknowledgments  were  taken? 

A.  I  know  he  was  not;  he  was  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Just  before  you  leave  the  stand  I  want  to  prove  a  let- 
ter or  two. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  well ;  you  may  go  ahead. 

P>y  Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman :] 

Q.  V\'ere  you  a  notary  public  in  1877  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Peck  swore  to  and  subscribed  certain  papers  before  you? 
—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  certify  as  notary  public  that  he  was  personally  known  to 
you  ?— A.  The  papers  may  speak  for  tliemselves.  I  do  not  know  what 
thtf  jurat  says.  AVliatever  the  jurat  says  is  the  way  I  swore  him. 
Wlicther  the  words  "  personally  known  to  me  "  are  there  or  not,  I  do 
not  remember. 

Mr.  IlENKLE.  [Eeferring  to  a  paper  in  his  hand.]  No,  sir;  it  does  not 
so  appear.  It  reads,  "  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  5th  day  of  January,  1878. 
In  testimony  whereof,  hh}fff^^'^Wl'i§r^>^(M®i^^nd  and  afiSxed  my  nota- 
rial seal,"  &c. 
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By  Mr.  Meeeiok  : 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  See  if  you  know  wliose  hand- 
writing that  letter  is  in ;  whose  signature  it  is  ) — A.  Senator  Dorsey's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  Avitness.]  Whose  signature  is 
that  1 — A.  Senator  Dorsey's. 

Mr.  Mbreiok.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask  the  witness.  I  proved 
by  the  witness,  may  it  please  your  honor,  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  Mr. 
Vrile,  the  last  four  lines  of  which  he  says  are  in  Mr.  Yaile's  handwrit- 
ing, and  the  body  of  the  letter  was  in  Miner's  handwriting.  I  now  of- 
fer the  letter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  to  see  the  letter  one  moment.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

[The  letter  was  submitted  to  ]\Ir.  lugersolL] 

The  Court.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed  '? 

ilr.  Wilson.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  M.  McGrew. 

The  Court.  Is  it  to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  from  Vaile  to  the  department. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  brought  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  proved  to  have  been  brought  from  the  de- 
partment, but  it  is  really  brought  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Henkle.  So  far  as  Mr.  Miner  is  concerned  we  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it ;  not  for  anything  that  is  in  it,  but  I  ob- 
ject to  it  because  it  is  not  competent  testimony.  It  is  not  especially 
against  my  client. 

TLe  Court.  You  represent  Turner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  for  Turner  and  Brady. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  does  not  object  to  it  on  account  of  Brady,  but  on 
account  of  Turner. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  No,  sir:  I  object  to  it  because  it  is  not  competent  tes- 
timony against  either  of  mj'  clients,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  competent 
against  anybody;  but  then  I  do  not  care  about  going  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  my  i>art  of  this  case. 

Jlr.  Ing-ersoll.  [After  havingperusedt]ie])aper.]  If  thecourt  please, 
I  object  to  the  letter.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  McGrew  by  Mr.  Vaile, 
Mr.  McGrew  being  at  that  time,  I  think  the.\'  call  it,  Sixth  Auditor,  or 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  I'ost-OfQce  Department. 

[Tlie  paper  was  here  submitted  to  the  court.] 

Mr.  McSWEENT.  If  the  court  please,  without  interrupting  your  read- 
ing, YOU  will  notice  the  date. 

The  Court.  I  see  it  is  July  9,  1880. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  You  see  it  is  1880,  professing  to  give  the  history  of 
a  past  transaction,  say  a  year  or  years  before,  to  a  stranger.  It 
is  a  recital  of  the  past.  If  anybody  will  take  the  stand  as  a  witness, 
they  could  not  say,  "  I  had  a  talk  with  Vaile  in  which  he  said  so  and 
so."    It  is  no  better  being  in  that  way. 

Tb(;  Court.  [After  having  perused  the  letter.]  You  have  read  it,  Mr. 
McSueeney,  state  your  objection,  please. 

Mr.  McSwEBNT.  It  is  a.  narrative  or  recital  in  1880,  of  an  alleged 
state  of  facts,  which  your  honor  has  seen.  Now,  supposing,  to  illus- 
trate, not  to  bring  in  the  paper  under  discussion  because  we  have  shown 
it  to  your  honor  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  Suppose  a  witness  w^ere 
to  take  the  stand  andsay,"  I  heard  Mr.  Vaile  state  in  a  social  chat  we  had 
in  1880,  and  he  told  me  thcPtgiti^Ai^cMimmmft®  things,^'  'just  as  that 
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letter  recites,  "  Mr.  Dorsey,  you  are  ou  your  trial."  A  conspiracy  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  existing  iu  1879.  ISfo  confession,  as  you  have  athou- 
sand  times  incidentally  and  directly  decided  here — or  statement — call 
it  as  you  will,  would  upon  the  part  of  any  one  establish  a  conspiracy. 
I  cannot  coufess  myself  to  be  a  conspiracy,  and  establish  tlierebythe 
body  of  an  offense — conspiracy.  The  nearest  a  man  ever  went  to  it 
was  a  man  said,  "Get  out  of  the  way  for  I  is  a  funeral."  But  lie  can- 
not say  "  I  am  a  conspiracy."  He  cannot  enlaige  his  unity  into  any 
kind  of  legal  duality.  So  that  if  this  man  would  sit  down  in  1880,  and 
distinctly  say,  "  Way  back  in  1871),  I  was  a  conspiracy,"  that  would  not 
do  as  againsthiiuself.  If  hewouldsay''  Dorsey,  Smith,  andBrown  were 
conspirators"  there  is  Monsieur  Thompson,  come  again,  our  old,  old 
friend  that  we  have  had  so  often ;  that  he  would  ha^'e  no  power  by 
way  of  recital  of  the  past  to  bind  anybody  else. 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  have  just  called  upon  you  to  state  your 
objection  iu  a  succinct  way,  not  to  make  an  argument,  so  that  the 
other  side  might  answer  your  point. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  My  point,  then,  is  that  in  1880  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Yaile,  sits  down  to  address  an  officer  of  the  Government,  any  one, 
for  instance,  an  auditor,  and  made  certain  statements  reflecting  on 
clients  that  we  represent.  Who  gave  him  power  to  do  it  ?  Where 
is  the  charter  of  his  speech,  by  which  aught  said  by  him  against  us 
can  call  for  a  reply?  How  would  you  answer  it?  Would  our  answer 
be  Vaile  did  not  say  so  and  so,  or  should  we  say  what  Vaile  said  was 
not  true  1  Do  you  see  the  point  °!  The  defendant,  if  there  is  an  alle- 
gation against  him  that  is  important,  has  got  to  meet  it,  has  he  not  ? 
How  is  he  to  meet  it  ?  Why;  that  Vaile  did  not  say  so?  But  Yaile 
there  said  so.  [Eeferring  to  letter.]  If  we  have  to  meet  it  in  the 
other  way,  then  what  Vaile  said  puts  us  on  proof  that  Yaile,  iu  1880, 
stated  something  that  Vaile  did  not  say.  It  is  not  in  furtherance 
of  any  conspiracj',  but  in  the  history  of  a  past  transaction,  and  if 
we  should  be  called  ujion  to  answer  it,  we  would  have  to  answer 
the  unsworn,  unauthorized  statement  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
party  without  our  connivance,  without  our  presence,  and  addressed 
to  a  stranger.  Such  a  principle  would  make  a  man  lie  uneasily  in  his 
bed.  If  there  are  letters  afloat  it  would  take  the  roof-tree  from  his 
house  and  malign  or  blacken  his  name.  There  is  no  element  of  criminal 
confederation ;  there  is  none  of  the  delegated  power  of  combination  or 
guilt  which  makes  one  speak  for  the  other;  for  this,  in  the  language  of 
the  books,  is  done  fervet  opus,  while  the  work  was  in  heat,  and  he  goes 
into  the  recital  of  a  history  of  the  past  by  way  of  complaint  of  liow  he 
is  treated  in  certain  matters.  The  la.st  shall  be  first  and  the  first  shall 
be  last.  As  brother  Ingersoll  says,  there  is  the  additional  reason  that 
it  does  not  prove  anything  in  this  case.  But  I  stand  on  the  ground  of. 
brother  Wilson  who  has  been  a  judge,  and  knows  how  these  things  are. 
We  have  a  right  without  any  apology,  and  without  that  usual" smart 
saying,  "Ah  !  you  dcjn't  like  it  ?  Then  why  don't  you  let  it  go  in!" 
That  never  terrified  me  in  the  M'orld.  "Why  don't  you  let  it  go  in  if 
you  do  not  fear  it?  "  I  don't  care  much  about  that  kind  of  sneer,  or 
that  kind  of  an  objection,  and  it  never  terrifies  me.  "  Don't  you  see 
how  they  quiver'?  Why  don't  you  let  it  go  in  ?"  Why  don't  ymi  turn 
the  Potomac  in  ?  "  If  you  are  "not  afraid  why  not  let"  it  go  in?"  So 
that  I  say  it  is  not  against  us  at  all.  In  fact,"there  is  not  liiuch  against 
us,  but  much  in  our  favor.  It  shows  that  one  is  writing  letters  to  the 
department  and  couT^jJ^MBCf  it)$' flM«;rt530#% ;  that  up  there  he  is  levy- 
ing fines  upon  them  upon  the  Jennings  route  ;  that  he  is  driving  them 
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into  baukraptcy,  and  asking  him  from  his  own  sense  of  justice  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  ruined  by  the  rascality  of  the  subcontiactor,  Jen- 
nings, who  is  inflicting  damage  and  ruin  upon  them.  Tbere  is  much  of 
the  anti-Catiline  in  it ;  there  is  much  of  the  anti-conspiracy,  l)ut  there 
is  enough  in  it  to  show  that  it  is  not  competent  evidence  against  the 
individual  that  I  now  represent,  to  wit,  Senator  Dorsej',  but  1  will  not 
further  take  your  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  as  I  stated  before,  I  repeat  now, 
that  I  do  not  propose  to-day  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  declarations  of  one  of  these  iiarties  as  against  another 
or  as  against  himself.  I  offered  this  letter  because  it  was  iu  the  regu- 
lar order  of  proof,  the  letter  having  been  shown  to  me  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  J\Iiner  and  the  signature  in  the  handwriting  of  Vaile,  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  position  that  Yaile  occupied,  concurred  in  by  Miner.  The 
letter  comes  from  the  department,  but  it  is  not  put  upon  that  ground 
that  I  have  not  made  that  proof.  If  there  is  any  question  at  all  about 
the  admissibility  of  the  letter,  I  prefer  to  withhold  it  and  bring  it  in  at 
a  later  time. 

The  Court.  You  had  better  take  that  course. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yery  well,  I  will  withhold  the  letter  and  otter  it  to- 
morrow morning. 

James  H.  Clendenning  sworn  an  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  1877  ?— A.  At  Fort  Smith. 

Q.  Were  you  postmaster  at  Fort  Smith! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ex-Senator  S.  W.  Dorsey "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with,  ex-Senator  Dorsey 
with  reference  to  the  lettings  of  mail  contracts? 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  ?    To  what  point  do  you  direct  your  question  1 

The  Court.  Wait  for  the  next  question. 

A.  As  to  correspondence,  I  did  receive  one  letter  and  wrote  a  reply 
and  got  a  reply  to  that. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  received  that  letter,  and  look  at  this  paper 
and  state  whether  this  is  the  letter  or  not  ?  [Submitting  paper  to  wit- 
ness.]— A.  [Referring  to  a  paper  in  his  hand.]  From  the  date  of  this  I 
should  judge  it  was  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  December,  1877. 

Q.  It  is  the  letter?— A.  This  is  the  letter. 

Q.  What  is  it  marked  1 — A.  "A,"  in  red  pencil. 

Q.  It  is  headed  "  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Oc- 
tober 9th,  1877,"  is  it  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  back,  in  blue  pencil,  '•  W.  E.  W.,"isit  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  received  this  letter  and  that  inclosure  [indicating]  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  received  them  together  in  the  same  letter.  That  is  my  rec- 
ollection of  it  now. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  want  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  not  offered  the  letter  yet. 

A.  I  wrote  a  reply. 

The  Court.  You  have  no  objection  to  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  no  G^isditip  fllfe/aossa^!®  that  he  wrote  a  reply. 
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By  Mr.  Mereick  : 

Q.  Did  you  do  notliing  further"? — A.  JSTotliiug  until  receiving  a  sub- 
sequent letter. 

Q,.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  Look  and  see  if  the  subse- 
quent letter  is  among  the  papers  handed  to  you"? — A.  [Selecting  a  pa- 
per.] This  is  the  letter  that  I  received  in  reply  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  marked  "  D,"  headed  "  United  States  Senate 
Chamber,  Washington,  December  2.'J,  1.S77,"  and  on  the  back  "  W.  E. 
W."  in  blue  pencil.     That  is  the  reply. 

Q.  What  farther  did  you  do? — A.  I  might  state  that  I  received  a 
roll 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  ITow,  I  object,  if  your  honor  please. 

The  Court.  We  have  come  now  to  the  point  of  objection,  I  suppose  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  question  is  what  further  did  he  do. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  On  what  subject  ? 

The  Court.  If  the  question  is  left  in  that  shape,  of  course,  it  is  not 
competent.     What  he  did  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  conspiracy. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  further  did  you  in  connection  with  the  matters  referred  to 
in  your  letter  and  his  letter  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  understand  how  his  acts  would  be  competent 
evidence  in  this  case.     Mr.  Cleudeuning  has  no  part  in  the  lot. 

Mr.  Merrick.  None  whatever.  Mr.  Dorsey  writes  to  him,  and  I  ask 
what  he  did  in  consequence  of  it.     Let  us  see  what  he  did. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  not  bound  by  Mr.  Cleudenuing's  acts, 
much  less  the  otliers. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  is  that  other  paper  you  have? — A.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  It  was  accidentally  handed  to  me  with  the  other  papers.  It  is 
a  letter  I  received  from  Senator  Dorsey  with  regard  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Submitting  papers  to  counsel  for  the  defense.]  These 
are  the  letters  I  propose  to  otter. 

The  C!ouRT.  Those  are  all  the  same  letters,  I  suppose. 

j\lr.  Mbkkick.  Tliese  are  the  same  letters  I  had,  sir;  the  letter 
that  was  proved  by  the  last  witness  on  the  stand  accompanying  the 
blank  proposal,  and  a  letter  in  reply  to  ]Mr.  Clendenning's  answer  to 
the  iirst  letter,  which  reply  is  dated  December  9, 1877,  and  then  another 
letter  dated  December  -!3,  1877,  from  Dorsey  to  Olendennine:,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  lettings  of  mail  contract. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  admit  them. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  His  honor  has  already  decided  that. 

Mr.  iMBRRiCK.  I  know  that,  but  I  feel  that  my  duty  is  to  reoffer 
them. 

The  Court.  Yes,  and  I  am  so  short  about  it  now  because  I  decided 
it  before. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  do  not  propose  to  harass  the 
court  by  any  further  discussion  upon  it  just  at  this  time.  I  believe  the 
Avitness  stated  that  he  received  a  roll,  but  I  will  put  that  question. 

Q.  Do  not  answer  until  the  court  says  you  may.  Did  yon  receive  a 
roll  of  papers  from  Senator  Dorsey  to  wliich  these  letters  have  refer- 
ence '1 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  object. 


The  Court.  The  olp^^vgd^j^l/gfemg^y?® 
Mr.  iMerrick.  That  is  all,  sir,  tor  the  pres 


e  present. 
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James  F.  H.  Blois  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  now  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness — I  think  it  is 
better  to  enlighten  the  court — the  handwriting  in  the  several  papers,  or 
a  great  many  of  the  papers,  that  have  been  offered  on  the  several  routes 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  defendants  indisciiminately  signed 
each  other's  names  and  wrote  letters  for  one  another  in  reference  to  the 
matters  of  the  routes  that  have  already  been  proved  before  the  court 
I  have  the  papers  in  these  several  routes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Do  you  allude  to  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  to  prove  the  interlineations  and  forgeries. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting? — Answer.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  1 — A.  I  have. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paiDer  now 
handed  to  you,  marked  12  D,  and  state  if  any  part  of  tliat  appears  to 
be  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. — A.  [After  examining  the  paper.] 
''And  a  faster  schedule"  is  written  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Is  that  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  paper  I  have  shown  him  is  a  petition  upon  route 
38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  asking  for  an  increase  from  two  trips 
per  week  to  six  trijas  per  week,  and  added  after  that  are  the  words, 
"  and  a  faster  schedule." 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  words  "  and  a  faster  schedule  " 
are  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  OoxiET.  Is  that  a  different  handwriting  from  the  rest  of  the 
paper  ? 

Q.  Itisinadifferenthandwritingfromtherestof thepaper  ? — A.  Itis 
in  a  different  handwriting ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  inserted. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  now 
handed  to  you,  marked  13  B,  and  state  whether  that  is  in  two  different 
handwritings  ?  and,  if  so,  designate  what  part  of  it  is  in  the^^haudwrit- 
ing,if  any,  of  Mr.  Eerdell,  or  any  other  person  you  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  if  your  honor  please. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Qrin  whose  handwriting,  if  you  know,  are  the  words  "on  quicker 
time  "  ? — A.  In  the  same  handwriting  as  on  the'other  paper — Mr.  Eer- 
dell's. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  rest  of  the  paper  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  on 
route  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  which  asks  an  increase  from 
two  trips  per  week  to  six  trips  per  week,  and  after  that  come  the  words 
"on  quicker  time." 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  object.  The  paper  is  in  evi- 
dence, and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Court.  The  handwriting  does  not  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  handwriting  does  not  speak  for  itself,  and  I  have 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  it  is  not  to  be  explained.  Thewitnes-  testifies  and 
the  jury  weighs  the  testimony. 

Mr,  Mereick.  I  am  saying  nothing  in  the  world  about  it  except  to 
make  it  intelligible.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  Court.  I  think  it  is  competent. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  testimony;  I  am  objecting  to 
Mr.  Merrick's  making  a  speech  about  it. 

The  Court.  Oh,  that  we  understand.  Mr.  Merrick  will  not  make 
any  speeches. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  What  is  the  point  of  the  testimony  about  "  on  a 
quicker  time  ?"  They  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  similar  hand  and  that 
anybody  was  pretended  to  be  deceived,  but  they  speak  openly  about  it 
here  as  being  his  handwriting,  and  then  right  along  currently  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  paper,  after  telling  the  history  of  the  country,  is 
the  statement  that  "  we  most  respectfully  request  that  the  running 
time  be  reduced,"  giving  the  numbers.  So  that  if  "  on  quicker  time" 
was  stricken  out,  the  whole  pages  are  full  of  the  swiftness  of  time. 
Then  what  is  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Mberiok.  We  can  argue  that  by  and  by. 

Mr.  McSayeeny.  There  is  a  page  missing. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Swear  brother  McSweeny. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  Swear  not  at  all. 

The  Court.  The  paper  is  now  before  the  jury.  It  is  competent  evi- 
dence, in  my  opinion.  / 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  jury  has  already  seen  these  papers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  they  have  seen  them,  but  I  will  hand  them  to 
the  jury  any  how. 

_^  The  Court.  Yes,  I  know.  We  have  examined  one  or  both  of  them. 
""  Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  we  are  going  over  all  these  post-roads  to  examine 
these  petitions  that  they  assail,  it  will  take  us  three  days. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  are  going  over  them. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  testimony  was  put  in  when  we  were  on  that  par- 
ticular route.  The  jury  looked  at  them  with  a  magnifying-glass,  and 
that  question  has  been  disposed  of.  Now,  we  are  going  back  to  the 
same  place  and  start  it  again. 

The  Court.  No ;  these  papers  came  before  the  jury  on  a  lormer 
occasion  because  they  were  oflice  papers.  They  were  in  some  jacket 
referred  to  in  the  indorsement  on  the  jacket,  and  became  competent 
evidence  in  that  way.  Now,  having  been  shown  to  the  jury,  and  there 
appearing  to  have  been  an  interlineation  or  an  erasure  in  whatis  claimed 
to  be  a  material  part,  they  propose  now  to  explain  that  and  show  who 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  showed  the  same  thing  then,  and  pointed  it 
out  at  the  very  time. 

The  Court.  I  know ;  but  not  by  this  witness.  Here  is  the  proof 
that  it  was  done  by  Eerdell. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  of  the  defen.dants. 

The  Court.  Go  on,  now. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  showQ 
you  marked  15  B,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  are  the  words, 
*' and  faster  timef — A.  It  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  other 
paper. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting "? — A.  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Q.  Is  that  in  different  handwriting  from  the  rest  of  that  paper!— A. 
It  is  written  after  the  other  handwriting  was  made. 

Q.  Is  it  a  different  handwriting"? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the  paper  is  1 

Mr..  Merrick.  It  is  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Colorado  on  route  38135, 
Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  ^-g.^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Wilson.  The  date  of  the  filing  is  April  18,  1879. 

Mr.  Mertuck.  The  others  are  both  May  8,  1879. 

Q.  [Kesniiiii)";' and  submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the 
paper  now  shown  you  marked  16  B,  xinrporting  to  be  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Tliomas  J.  Brady,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
John  E.  Miner,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  letter  is. — A.  It  is 
in  Mr.  Eerdeirs  handwriting,  and  is  signed  by  him.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Miner's  signature. 

Q.  Is  the  body  of  it  written  by  Eerdell"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Miner's  signature  is  by  Kerdell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  This  is  a  paper  on  route  38135,  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  now 
shown  you  marked  17  B,  relating  to  route  38135,  Pueblo  to  G-reen- 
horn,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  to  Brady,  and  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  John  E.  Miner,  and  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — A.  It  is 
Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. 

Q.  Siguatare  and  all  °! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  What  signature  1 

The  NA'iTNBSS.  John  E.  Miner's. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  that  about  1 

Mr.  Mereick.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about. 

The  CouET.  If  it  is  about  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  that  is  sufBcient. 

By  Mr.  Mberick  : 
Q.  [Eesuming.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  you  marked  18  B, 
relating  to  route  38135,  being  the  oath  of  John  E.  Miner,  and  state  in 
whose  handwriting  it  is,  and  in  whose  handwriting  the  different  parts 
are.    Bead  it. — A.  [Reading :] 

Washington,  D.  C, 

17ik  April,  1879. 
Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  What  are  you  reading  ? 
The  Witness.  I  am  reading  a  sworn  statement  of  John  R.  Miner. 
Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  want  him  to  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  differ- 
ent parts  are. 
The  CouET.  Is  the  paper  already  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  already  in  evidence.    I  am  offering  now  nothing 
except  what  is  already  in  evidence. 
The  Court.  Proceed. 
A.  [Reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  nth,  1879. 
Thos.  J.  Beady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General : 
The  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mails  on  route  38135,  three 
times  a  week  on  the  present  schedule,  is  one  man  and  one  animal.     The  numher  neces- 
sary to  carry  (he  mails  three  times  a  week  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  seven  hours,  is 
two  men  and  four  animals. 
Respectfully, 

JNO,  E.  MINER. 
District  of  Columbia, 

County  of  Washington : 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  above  John  R.  Miner,  and  made  oath  to  the 
above  statement  this  17th  day  of  April,  1879. 

W.  F.  KELLOGG. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  Jsotary  PubUo. 

That  is  Mr.  Rerdell's  hancl writing,  sir. 
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Q.  All  of  it  1—A.  All  of  it. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 

Mr.  Meebiok.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 

Q.  All  except  the  signature  of  Kellogg,  notary  public? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper.]  Look  at  paper  now  shown  you,  marked  26  B, 
being  a  subcontract  on  route  38135,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  the 
manuscript  part  and  the  signatures  are  ? — A.  It  is  all  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Miner. 

Q.  All  the  signatures ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  What  signatures  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Merrick..  It  purports  to  be  signed  by  John  E.  Miner,  U.  S.  cou- 
tractor,  by  his  attorney  in  fact,  E.  M.  Ames,  subcontractor.  That  is 
printed  in.    Ames  is  the  subcontractor,  and  Miner  the  contractor. 

The- Court.  He  said  it  was  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ames's  name  too. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  28  B,  being  a 
letter  purporting  to  come  from  E.  M.  Ames,  to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  relat- 
ing to  route  38135,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — A.  It  is  in 
Miner's  handwriting  ;  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  The  signature  and  all"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  see  it.  [Paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Eeferring  to  paper  previously  submitted.]  Do  you 
want  us  to  say  what  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Xo  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  want  any  delay,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
terrupted. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  to 
you,  marked  8  C,  purporting  to  be  a  sworn  statement  of  John  M.  Peck 
as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required  on  route  41119,  and  state 
whether  you  see  any  handwriting  there  that  you  recognize  ? — A.  The 
sworn  statement  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Miner,  and  the  name  John 
M.  Peck  looks  very  much  like  the  same  handwriting. 

Q.  Like  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  say  that  it  is  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting  ? — A.  I 
am,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understand 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ko  matter  what  you  understand.  I  am  putting  in 
my  testimony  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  paper  has  been  proven  by  the  Government,  as  I 
understand,  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  a  notary  public.  They 
brought  a  notary  public  here  from  Kew  Mexico  who  swore  that  Mr. 
Peck  acknowledged  it  before  him.  The  Government  cannot  play  fast 
and  loose. 

Mr.  Mer-rick.  When  the  time  comes  for  counsel  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  The  time  has  come  now  to  present  the 
question  to  the  court.  I  object  that  they  cannot  contradict  their  own 
testimony. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes,  they  can. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Oh,  no,  your  honor ;  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon. 

The  Court.  I  see  it  done  every  day. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  being  done,  I  know. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Peck  has  been  personated  once  before,  in  the 

Mr.'^HE^NKLE.  I  kno^^^^SXolft'^'iPaW^rty  may  prove  a  d-ferent 
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state  of  facts  from  what  his  witness  has  sworn  to  if  he  is  disappointed 
in  his  witness ;  but  here  the  Cxovernment  hSS  iutrodiiced  a  witness  to 
prove  that  very  paper,  and  they  have  brought  him  clear  from  New 
Mexico  here  to  prove  that  Mr.  Peck  signed  and  swore  to  that  paper  be- 
fore him.  Now  they  bring  another  witness  to  prove  that  that  was  not 
him  at  all,  and  that  this  is  a  signature  of  John  E.  Miner.  Does  jour 
honor  rule  that  that  is  competent  1 

The  CoTJET.  That  is  the  point  you  are  asking  about. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  thought  perhaps  your  honor  was  a  little  premature, 
and  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  point  as  I  propose  to  make  it. 

The  Court.  1  know  I  am  apt  to  be  dull  about  this  time  of  day. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  had  recent  occasion  to  examine  that  question, 
and  I  feel  -s^ery  confident  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Mebeick.  I  withdraw  the  paper  for  the  i^resent. 

The  CoTJET.  What  does  the  indictment  say  about  it  ?  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  indictment  says  about  this  particular  affidavit. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  say  Peck  made  the  affidavit. 

The  OouET.  Are  you  sure  of  that "? 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  mj'  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  "Wilson.  What  is  the  number  of  the  route  1 

Mr.  Henkle.  No.  41119,  from  Pueblo  to  Grreenhorn.  I  read  from 
page  71  of  the  indictment : 

And  that  thereupon,  and  in  further  pursuance  of,  and  further  to  effect  the  object  of 
their  said  unlawful,  fraudulent,  and  malicious  combination,  confederacy,  conspiracy, 
and  agreement  as  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  25th  day  of  Jane,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  the  county  and  district 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  the  said  John  M.  Peek,  John  R. 
Miner,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  did  fraudulently 
send,  transmit,  and  deliver,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be  placed  in  the  said  oflice  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  among  the  papers  relating  and  pertaining  to  the 
said  post-route  No.  41119,a  certain  unlawfnl,  false,  willful, and  corrupt  oath,  deposition 
and  statement  in  writing  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  and  required 
to  carry  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-route  seven  times  and  trips  a  week, 
in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit. 

.  The  Court.  They  say  it  is  a  false  oath. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  say  whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  it  did  not  re- 
quire that  number  of  men  and  animals.  They  did  not  make  the  point 
of  its  not  being  Peck's  affidavit. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  say  it  was  false  in  the  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes ;  but  ui^on  the  other  proposition  I  feel  very  confi- 
dent.    Of  course,  if  your  honor  had  decided  it  I  would  not  say  that  !• 
was  confident.     I  know  that  it  cannot  be  done.    The  Government  has 
introduced  a  witness  here 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  have  asked  to  withdraw  the  paper 
for  the  present.  • 

The  Court.  The  Government  withdraws  the  paper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Anything  to  stoiD  talk. 

The  Court.  Of  course,  if  they  had  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
could  make  oath  for  each  other,  it  proves  a  very  intimate  relation. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly ;  but  I  only  want  to  stop  this  talk  because 
I  want  to  get  through.  It  is  very  entertaining  to  hear  brother  Henkle, 
but  time  is  precious. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  have  entertained  us  a  great  deal  by  your  elo- 
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Mr.  Meeeick.  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so. 

Q.  [Submittiug  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  10  C  now 
handed  you,  purporting  to  he  a  letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  dated 
June  23,  1879,  in  regard  to  route  41119,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
John  M.  Peck.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  1 — A.  It  is  in  Mr.  Eer- 
dell's  handwriting,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  a  letter  submitting  "  my  proposal  for  carrying 
the  mail  seven  times  a  week." 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  to 
you  marked  16  0,  purporting  to  be  a  subcontract  on  route  41119,  between 
John  M.  Peck  and  H.  M.  Vaile,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  tlie 
manuscript  part  and  the  signature  is. — A.  It  is  the  writing  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Miner. 

Q.  The  manuscript  part? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  read  the  signatures  1 — A.  John  M.  Peck  and  H.  M.  Yaile. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  the  John  M.  Peck  1 — A.  Mr.  Miner's  writing. 

Q.  Whose  is  the  H.  M.  Yaile?— A.  That  is  not  Mr.  Yaile's  signature. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  is  no  charge  in  the  indictment  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  subcontracts.  The  charge  is  that  they  were  fraudulently 
sent  to  the  Post-Oflice  Department  and  filed  there.    This  is  new  matter. 

The  Court.  This  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  intimate 
the  relations  were  between  these  parties. 

By  ]Mr.  WiLSON  : 
Q.  You  say  that  is  not  Mr.  Vaile's  signature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  it  is  not  ? — A.  I  say  it  is  not  his  signature. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting? — A.  I  do,  sir  ;  I  have  seen  enough 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 
Q.  You  are  just  as  confident  of  that  as  you  are  that  the  other  was 
Peck's  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  other  was  not  Mr.  Peck's. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  20  C  and  state 
in  whose  handwriting  the  manuscript  part  of  that  paper  is,  and  in 
■whose  handwriting  the  signatures  are.  It  relatesto  route  41149,  and 
is  a  contract  between  Peck  and  Eerdell. — A.  It  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Eerdell,  and  it  is  Mr.  Eerdell's  signature  as  subcontractor.  It 
is  not  the  signature  of  John  M.  Peck.  It  is  written  by  the  same  party 
that  wrote  M.  C.  Eerdell.    It  is  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eerdell  sign  both  the  names  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  to  you 
marked  22  C,  which  purports  to  be  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brady 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Hold  on  a  minute  ;  I  want  to  understand 
this. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  until  I  get  through,  and  then  you  can  cross-ex- 
amine him. 

Q.  [Continuing]— from M.  C.  Eerdell  and  John  M.  Peek,  askingpermis- 
sion  to  withdraw  a  subcontractou  route  41119,  and  state  in  whose  hand- 
writing it  is.— A.  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Eerdell. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  two  signatures? — A.  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Q.  Both  names  ?— iD/ptjibdifojnMicroso/?® 
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By  the  Forbmak.  [Mr.  Dicksou  :] 

Q.  What  names  ?— A.  M.  C.  Eerdell  and  Joliu  M.  Peck. 
By  Mr.  Meebick  : 

Q.  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  you  [submitting  paper],  marked  24 
C,  relating  to  route  41119,  purporting  to  be  a  contract  between  John 
M.  Peck  and  Nephi  Johnson,  witnessed  by  Eerdell,  and  state  if  you 
know  in  whose  handwriting  the  manuscript  part  is  and  -whose  the  sig- 
natures?—A.  I  don't  know  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  it  is  :  it  is 
Mr.  Eerdell's  signature — M.  0.  Eerdell. 

Q.  As  a  witness  1 — A.  That  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Now  the  signature  of  the  body  of  the  contract  ?— A.  John  M. 
Peck. 

Q.  Is  it  John  M.  Peck's  writing  1—A.  It  looks  very  much  like  Mr. 
Miner's.    It  is  the  same  as  the  previous  letter. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  26  C, 
which  is  a  letter  to  ISTephi  Johnson,  dated  Washington,  October  11,  re- 
lating to  route  41119,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  M.  Peck.  In 
whose  handwriting  is  that  letter  °l — A.  All  in  Mr.  Miner's. 

Q.  Is  Peck's  signature  in  Miner's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  paper  marked  27  C,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  to  Nephi  Johnson,  dated  Washington,  November 
6,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  M.  Peck,  asking  him  to  get  up  peti- 
tions to  have  the  schedule  on  that  route  reduced  to  forty-eight  hours, 
and  state  in  whose  handwriting  it  is. 

Mr.  Henklb.  Mr.  Merrick,  here  is  the  signature  that  your  witness 
says  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Miner,  and  here  is  another  signature 
of  Mr.  Peck,  that  he  says  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  which  we  admit. 
1  want  the  jury  to  look  at  those  two.  I  admit  that  one  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Miner.  The  witness  swears  they  are  both  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Miner. 

Mr.  Mbbrick.  The  jury  can  take  them  all  and  compare  them. 

Mr.  Henklb.  They  are  just  about  as  unlike  as  they  can  be. 

Mr.  Meekigk.  You  will  find  them  different  on  different  papers,  but 
if  you  will  examine  them  critically  I  expect  you  will  iiud  a  similitude 
tliat  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  have  never  had  any  talk  with  this  witness, 
but  I  have  looked  at  the  papers,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
tbey  differ,  and  yet  how  much  they  were  alike  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  don't  believe  a  word  you  say. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  believe  every  word  I  say 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this  last  paper  (27  0)  ! — A.  Mr.  Miner's  ; 
all  of  it. 

Q.  Signature  and  all  ? — A.  Signature  and  all. 

Jr.  Meeeiok.  It  is  asking  him  to  get  up  expedition  on  another 
route. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  handed  you, 
marked  28  0,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  to  Nephi  Johnson,  dated  April 
15,  puri>orting  to  be  signed  J.  M.  Peck,  in  regard  to  route  41119,  and 
stat«  iu  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? — A.  Mr.  Miner's. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Henkle.     Yes ;  they  are  Miner's,  both  of  them. 
jMr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  want  your  admission  about  it.     You  admit 
what  suits  you  and  deny  what  suits  you. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mv admissions  area  great  deal  more  reliable  than  the 
testiiuony  of  your  witnessPiQitized  bylVlicrosoft® 
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Mr.  Meeriok.  I  think  the  proper  way  is  to  wait  until  yoiir  tiiue 
comes,  and  not  cast  doubt  upon  the  matter  by  admitting  .some  and  de- 
nying some. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  alwa,>s  admit  the  truth. 

Mr.  Mekeick.  I  think  that  is  tlie  thing  they  do  not  admit. 

The  OouET.  How  much  more  of  this  investigation  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Mekuic'k.  A  number  of  papers  signed  by  these  parties  indis- 
criminately, and  I  want  to  introduce  them  all. 

The  Court.  How  much  longer  will  it  take? 
.     Mr.  Merrick.  It  will  take  me  an  hour,  probably. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  get  through  tliis  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  no. 

The  Court.  We  will  adjourn,  then. 

At  this  point,  (3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.),  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morninu  at  1(1  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,    JULY    14  ,    lf<82. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 
Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Ker.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  finish  up  route  38150. 
The  Court.  That  is  the  one  we  were  on. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  have  two  additional  papers  to  put  in.  The  first  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Date,  July  -26,  IssO.     State,  Colorado. 

No.  of  route,  :!-<l')0. 

Termini  of  route,  Saguache  and  Baruum. 

Length  of  route,  74  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  ?. 

Contractor,  John  R.  Miner. 

Pay,  $18,251.61  per  annum. 

Subcontractor,  J.  L.  Sanderson. 

Pay,  |18,'i51.6l  per  annum. 

The  Postmaster-General  directs  that  the  service  on  this  route  be  reduced  to  three 
trips  per  week. 

From  August  15,  1880,  reduce  service  to  three  trips  per  week,  and  deduct  from  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor's  pay  $10,429.48  per  annum,  being  pro  rata.  Allow  subcon- 
tractor one  month's  extra  pay  on  the  service  dispensed  with  as  provided  in  thesubcun- 
tract. 

BRADY. 

Order  number  8531.    Date  July  26,  1880. 

Day-book,  page  106.    Wrote  P.  M.  and  contractor,  July  2o,  1880. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  E.] 
On  the  inside  of  that  jacket  is  this  paper : 

Saguache  to  Barnum.    Reduce  to  three  t.  w. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  nuxrked  by  the  clerk  11  E.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket : 

Date,  August  24,  ISBO.     State,  Colorado. 

No.  ot  route,  IWlfiO. 

Termini  of  route,  Saguache  and  Barnum. 

Length  of  route,  74  miles. 

No.  of  trips  prr  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  R.  Miner. 

Pay,  $7,822.13  per  anniiui. 

Subcontractor,  J.  L.  Ssfl^ZffiC/  by  MicrOSOft® 

Pay,  $7,822.13  per  anuuni. 
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Service  on  that  portion  of  this  route  from  Powderhorn  to  Barnum  shonld  be  in- 
creased to  seven  times  a  weiek.  .See  papers  in  the  case  on  route  38216  bearing  this  date. 
Seven  miles  pro  rata,  $l(5f(j.r>7  per  aunnm.     ' 

So  far  in  red  ink.     Then,  in  black  ink : 

From  September  1st,  1830,  increase  service  to  seven  times  a  week  on  that  portion  of 
this  route  from  Powderhorn  to  Barnum,  seven  miles,  and  allow  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor $9'-i(i.o7  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

BRADY. 

Order  No.  '.1743.     Date,  August  -^4,  1880. 

Day-book,  page  110.     Wrote  P.  M.  and  contractor  August  24, 1880. 

[The  paper  la.st  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  12  E.] 

The  Court.  Where  is  that  additional  seven  miles  1 

Mr.  Ker.  Seven  miles  to  Barnnm, 

The  Court.  Between  what  places  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Between  Powderhorn  and  Barnum. 

Mr.  Ker.  Unless  you  examine  the  other  route  j^ou  cannot  see  the 
relevancy  of  this  testimony.     It  comes  in  on  another  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  tlie  contract  here  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  It  is  already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  ;  but  have  you  it  here  1 

Mr.  Ker.  Xo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  point  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  one  month's  extra  pay  or  not  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If 
tlieie  is,  I  want  the  contract  brought  back  here  to  show  that  that  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  he  gave  the 
opinion  that  the  party  was  entitled  to  the  mouth's  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  can  come  up  on  their  side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  it  is  attached  to  the  contract. 

The  Court.  Is  it  referred  to  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  referred  to  in  the  contract,  but  the  opinion  is 
attached  to  the  contract  which  was  here  before  the  court  the  other  day. 

The  Court.  It  is  no  part  of  their  case  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  do  not  understand  to  what  opinion  you  refer. 

Mr.  Wilson..  To  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

]\Ir.  Ker.  There  is  no  such  opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  bring  the  contract  here  1 

Mr.  Ker.  I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  with  any  paper  you  re- 
quhe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  a  question  here  with  reference  to  this  route 
about  the  cxce-ss  of  money  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  having 
been  recouped  by  the  Co\'ernuient,  and  the  Government  having  got 
the  money  back  again;  and  Mr.  Woodward  said  he  would  fnrnish  the 
information. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Bliss  said  he  would  furnish  the  information,  and 
he  will  do  so  as  soon  as  he  conies  in  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  understood  Mr.  Woodward  was  going  to  give  it. 

The  Court.  Let  us  finisli  the  other  testimony  first.  Before  we  leave 
this  route  we  can  give  attention  to  that. 

^Ir.  Henkle.  Have  the  warrants  been  put  in  on  this  route  ? 

The  Court.  I  think  the  warrants  were  put  in  en  masse. 

^Ir.  Ker.  I  understood  it  was  agreed  that  the  warrants  that  were 
merely  formal  should  be  entered  in  the  record  without  taking  up  time 
to  read  them. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  thfiHig^kedtfejAi/WteKBiaffSng. 
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Mr.  Uenkle.  There  was  one  warrant  paid  to  Mr.  ^^iner.  We  would 
like  to  st'c  the  warrants. 

The  Court.  Sanch'rsoii  was  the  subcontractor,  and  he  was  in  fact 
the  assignee  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  appear.  There 
was  a  warrant  issued  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Miner. 

Mr.  IMereick.  All  th it  there  is  ou  the  warrants  will  necessarily  ap- 
l)car. 

JMr.  Henkle.  We  want  it  to  apjiear  that  it  was  indorsed  by  Mr. 
Miner  to  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  can  relieve  everybody  on  this  subject.  On 
page  1419  of  the  record  it  ap]jears  from  the  auditor's  report  that  the 
wairants  were  all  paid  to  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor,  from  the  30th 
of  January 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  It  is  all  in  evidence,  and  is  before  the 
jury.     What  is  the  use  in  wasting  time  in  recurring  to  it? 

The  Court.  It  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  segregation  of  the  case. 

^Ir.  Henkle.  No  doubt,  your  honor 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  object  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  e^'i(lence  is  in. 

The  Court.  But  the  counsel  has  a  right  to  say  what  he  wishes  to 
the  court. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  there  is  one  warrant  in  this  abstract — 
this  table  that  has  gone  in  evidence,  which  api)ears  to  have  been  issued 
to  the  contractor,  John  11.  Jliner,  with  no  explanatiou. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  it  time  for  explanation  now"? 

The  Court.  The  warrant,  no  doubt,  will  show  to  whom  it  is  i>aid. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  will  show  the  indorsement  on  it,  and  that  is  what  I 
want. 

The  Court.  The  warrant  itself  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  not  in  this  record. 

The  Court.  It  was  ordered  to  be  considered  iu  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  never  has  been  offered  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  Tlie  warrants  were  here  and  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
it  was  announced  with  the  consent  of  all  sides  that  the' wairants  were 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  record  does  not  show  it. 

The  Court.  Then  it  is  a  defect  in  the  record.  The  warrants  them- 
selves are  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  gentlemen  will  say  that  the  warrant  on  its  back 
contains  the  indorsement  of  the  contractor.  Miner,  to  the  subcontractor, 
Mr.  Sanderson,  I  am  content. 

Mr.  jMerrick.  If  the  warrant  is  not  printed  it  may  be  given  to  the 
reporter  to  print  with  the  record. 

The  Court.  The  warrant  will  show  what  it  will ;  show  whatever  it  is. 
This  is  called  a  record,  but  it  is  not  a  record.  It  is  the  report  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  warrant  is  number  14386  dated  January  28,  1879. 

The  Court.  If  there  should  be  any  danger  to  your  client  from  that 
point  we  will  allow  you  every  opportunity  to  introduce  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  any  danger  at  any  point;  but 
still  I  think  it  is  best  that  all  the  points  shall  be  guarded  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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James  F.  n.  Blois,  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Mereiok  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  you 
marlied  50  A,  and  also  14  D,  purijorting  to  be  a  statement  by  John  M. 
Peck  to  Thomas  J.  Brady  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  neces- 
sary on  route  44155,  accompanied  by  his  oath,  and  state  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  body  of  the  paper  and  in  whose  handwriting  the  signa- 
ture and  whether  the  writing  of  the  body  is  in  two  hands  or  in  the 
same  hand. — Answer.  The  writing  in  the  body  is  that  of  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  All  of  it  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  the  name  of  John  M.  Peck  is  in 
Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  '? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  you, 
marked  21  D,  having  relation  to  route  44155,  being  a  petition  for  daily 
service  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  petition"? — 
A.  It  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  if? — A.  All  of  the  petition,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  to  you, 
marked  23  D,  relating  to  route  44155,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  for 
daily  service,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  peti- 
tion.— A.  I  think  that  is  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting,  sir.    ■ 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  you, 
marked  30  D,  purporting  to  be  a  subcontract  in  regard  to  route  44155, 
between  Peck  and  Yaile,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  manu- 
script part  of  that  contract  is,  and  in  whose  handwriting  the  signature 
is  1 — A.  John  M.  Peck,  by  John  E.  Miner.     That  is  all  correct. 

Q.  Is  that  Miner's  writing  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is  all  right,  sir.  H.  M.  Vaile. 
That  is  Mr.  Vaile's  signature.  The  body  of  it  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  hand- 
writing. ' 

Q.  The  manuscrii)t  part "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  to  you, 
marked  41  E,  being  in  the  jacket  40  E,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from 
.lohn  W.  Dorsey  to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  dated  Washington,  December 
23, 1878,  relating  to  route  38145  from  6jo  Galiente  to  ParrottGity,  and 
state  in  whose  handwriting  is  that  letter! — A.  In  Mr.  Miner's  hand- 
writing, the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Signature  and  allf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Attached  to  the  paper  is  a  telegram  from  Watts  to 
John  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  to  you 
marked  15  B,  relating  to  route  38145,  purporting  to  be  a  proposition  of 
J.  W.  Dorsey  to  jierform  service  on  a  schedule  of  eighty  laours,  and 
state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body,  audin  whose  the  signature  ? — 
A.  That  is  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting  and  the  signature  of  John  W. 
Dorsey  by  IMr.  Eerdell. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  16  E,  now 
shown  you,  purjjorting  to  be  a  sworn  statement  of  the  contractor  as  to 
the  increased  number  of  men  ami  animals  required  to  perform  service 
on  a  schedule  of  eighty  hours  relating  to  route  38145,  and  state  in 
whose  handwriting  is  the  body  and  the  signature  ? — A.  The  body  of  it  is 
ill  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Eerdell  and  the  signature  is  Johu  W.  Dor- 
sey's. 

Q.  [Sulimitting  anolhtr  piiper.]  Lonk  at  the  paper  marked  15  F, 
purporting  to  be  a  letlPigiti^mib)/S'WmQSJ).ft® .  Dorsey,  asking  for  more 
running  time  during  the  winter  months  on  route  .'isljO,  and  state  in 
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wliose  liaiidwritiiiji'  tlie  body  ;ui(l  tbu  signature  i.s. — A.  1  do  not  know 
in  wIkisc  bandwritinj;  the  body  of  the  letter  is,  but  the  signature  is  Mr. 
Kerdell's. 

Q.  The  signature  of  John  W.  Dorsey  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  7  8,  pur- 
porting to  be  ii  letter  from  John  V\^.  Dorsey  to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  dated 
May  5,  1879,  transmitting  a  proposition  to  cany  the  niail.'^  on  an  expe- 
dited sclieduhi  on  route  .':!S150,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the 
body  and  the  signature. — A.  Kerdell's. 

Q.  The  whole'of  it?— A.  The  whohj  of  it. 

Q.  The  signature  is  in  Iterdell's  handwriting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  pai)er  marked  6  F,  now 
handed  you,  which  purports  to  be  a  ssvorn  statement  of  John  W. 
Dorsey  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required  to  perforin  serv- 
ice on  an  increased  schedule  and  expedition  in  regard  to  route  38156, 
and  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  and  the  signature  is. — A. 
The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Eerdell,  and  the  signature  by 
Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  Are  there  any  erasures  apparent  there? — A.  The  word  "ten"  and 
the  figures  "  10  "  and  "  animals  ;  "  the  word  "  six  "  and  the  figure  "  6," 
and  the  figures  "30  "  are  after-writing  in  this  instrument. 

Q.  Writing  over  erasures? — A.  The  word  "  ten  "  and  the  figures  "  10" 
apT)eai;  to  be  written  over  erasures. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  26  F  dow 
handed  to  you,  purporting  to  be  a  request  of  the  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor for  permission  to  withdraw  subcontract  relating  to  route 
38156,  addressed  to  Brady,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  W. 
Dorsej'  and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  January  7,  1880,  and  state  in  whose 
handwriting  is  the  body  and  the  two  signatures. — A.  Mr.  Eerdell's 
handwriting. 

Q.  What  part  of  it?— A.  All  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  name  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  Eerdell's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  John  W.  Dorsey's  name  in  Eerdell's  handwritmg  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  pajjcr  now  shown  to  you 
marked  1  G.  It  is  a  proposal  to  the  Post-Ottice  Department,  and  also 
a  contract  purporting  to  be  made  with  John  M.  I'eek,  upon  which  his 
name  appears  three  or  four  times,  and  state  in  w^hose  handwriting  is 
that  name. — A.  Part  of  the  proposal  is  in  the  handwintingof  Mr.  Miner. 
The  name  of  J.  M.  Peck  in  the  proposal  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  The  name  of  J.  M.  Peck  as  signed  to  tlie  jn-oposal?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  contract  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  whose  writing  is  the  name  John  M.  Peck  signed  to  the  con- 
tract?—A.  It  looks  like  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  name  John  31.  Peck,  as  signed  to 
theoath  of  mail  contractors  and  carriers  required  by  act  oi^  Congress? — 
A.  Tlie  same  paity  ;  Mr.  Eerdell. 

Q.  Mr.  Eeidell  signs  the  contract  and  signs  the  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  ])aper.]  Look  at  the  pa])er  now  handed  you, 
marked  15  G,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
from  John  M.  Peck,  asking  leave  to  withdraw  subcontract,  bearing  date 
November  2,  187S,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  the 
tlie  letter,  and  the  signature.— A.  Mr.  Minei's  handwriting,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Peck,  signed  liy  Mr.  Miner. 

Q   [Submitting  '>''<#A',V/Pi^««JA^^^  paper  marked  52  A,  pur- 

porting to  be  the  ^\xM¥mmmdWysS{{%.  I'eck  as  to  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  required,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body 
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of  tbe  communicatioi),  aud  wliether  ttiere  are  iuterliueations;  aud,  if  so, 
in  wliose  handwriting-  tlie  interlineations  are. — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  all  written  by  'Sir.  Miner. 

Q.  [Snbmittiug  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  you, 
marked  o  G,  pnrportiuy  to  be  a  proposal  of  John  M.  Peck  to  perform 
three-times-a-week  service  on  a  schedule  of  36  hours  on  route  46 l.'W, 
addressed  to  Brady,  and  piirporting  to  be  signed  by  Peck,  and  state  in 
whose  handwriting  is  the  body  and  the  signature. — A.  It  is  Mr.  Miner's. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  12  D,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  sworn  statement  of  the  subcontractor  relative  to  men 
and  animals  I'equired  on  the  present  and  proposed  schedule  in  a  letter 
to  Brady,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  under  date 
of  21st  April,  1879,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  that  is. — A.  The 
body  of  it  is  in  Mr.  lierdell's  handwriting,  and  the  signature  is  John 
W.  Dorsey's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  11  I,  now 
shown  you,  purporting  to  be  from  John  W.  Dorsey  to  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
asking  to  withdraw  subcontract  on  route  38134,  and  state  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  body  and  the  signature  ? — A.  It  is  Mr.  EerdelPs. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  10  I,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  sworn  statement  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  as  to  the  number 
of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  seven  times  a  week  on 
a  schedule  of  ten  hours  on  route  38134,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting 
is  the  body  and  the  signature  ? — A.  The  body  of  the  paper  is  in  Mr. 
Kellogg's  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? — A.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Kellogg"? — A.  Secretary  of  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  To  which  Dorsey! — A.  John  W.  Dorsey,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Don't  tell  us  anything  you  don't  know.  Don't  say  you 
think  so.     Tell  us  what  you  know  and  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  says,  "  I  think  so." 

The  Witness.  J  only  know  from  what  I  read  that  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
the  secretary  of  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kellogg's  handwriting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  Mr.  Kellogg's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the 
signature  is  that  of  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  9  I,  now 
shown  you,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  J.  Brady  by 
John  W.  Dorsey,  subcontractor,  transmitting  a  proposition  to  carry  the 
mail  on  route  38l'34,  dated  May  5,  1879,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting 
you  find  the  body  and  the  signature  to  be  ? — A.  Mr.  Rerdell's,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  I— A.  The  whole  of  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  piper  marked 
S  I,  purporting  to  l>e  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General  by 
Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  dated  April  25,  1879,  and  recommending  increase 
of  service  on  mail  route  38134,  Pueblo  to  Rosica,  (Jolo.,  and  state  in 
whose  handwriting  are  the  body  and  signature  ? — A.  The  body  of  the 
letter  is  in  Rerdell's  handwriting.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper 
marked  4  I,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  Henry  C.  Thatcher,  chief 
justice  of  Colorado,  tcf^BJtZfiddbjJMlefQdOffSlated  Denver,  Colo.,  April 
26,  1879,  and  recommending  increase  of  service  on  mail  route  3SL';4, 
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Pueblo  to  Rositii,  iiiul  st:itc  in  whose  liandwiiting  you  find  the  body 
and  tbe  si.iiiiiitniv,  if  you  know  ?— A.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  in  Mr. 
Eerdell's  hiindwritiii.ii.     The  sig;nature  I  do  not  know  anything  about! 

Q.  [Exhibitin.n'  a  jiiiiier  to  witness  and  indicating.]  Do  you  know 
Beltord's  signature? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pajier  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
34  L,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  to  Tluimas  J.  Brady  from  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
subeontraetor,  dated  October  10.  1880,  and  relating  to  route  .'iSllS,  ami 
state  in  whose  handwriting  you  find  the  body  and  the  signature  !— A. 
Mr.  Kerdell's  liandwritiug,  sir. 

Q.  The  body  and  the  signature  ?— A.  The  body  and  the  signature. 

Q.  [Indicating.]  That  is  not  his  handwriting,  is  it  ?— A.  Itis  the  same 
handwriting. 

Q.  Is  the  signature  a  simulated  signature  apparently  or  not?— A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  the  same  handwriting. 

Q.  Simulated? 

Mr.  Henklb.  That  is  not  the  way  to  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Do  you  know  S.  W.  Dorsey's  handwriting?— A.  I 
have  seen  it  very  often. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness  and  indicating.]  Is  that 
signature  in  his  luindwriting? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  I  now 
hand  to  you,  n  arked  30  L,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  John  W.  Dor- 
sey to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  dated  May  .5,  187!>,  and  directing  all  comrauui- 
catious  in  certain  routes  therein  named  to  be  sent  to  box  706,  and  state 
in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — A.  It  is  in  the  handwritiuQ-  of  Mr.  Kerdell ; 
the  body  and  signature. 

Q.  Itis  all  in  Mr.  lierdell's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  28  L,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  to  Brady  from  Johu  W.  Dorsey  and  M.  C.  Eerdell, 
requesting  permission  to  withdraw  subcontract  on  route  38113,  from 
White  Kiver  to  Eawlins,  and  bearing  date  February  6,1879,  and  state 
in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  and  in  whose  handwriting  are  the 
two  signatures? — A.  The  body  of  the  handwriting  of  this  letter  is  Mr. 
Miner's,  and  John  W.  Dorsey's  signature  is  by  Mi-,  iliner,  and  M.  0. 
Eerdell's  signature  by  himself. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  14  L,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  to  0.  F.  Perkins,  directing  all  communications  to 
be  addressed  thereattt-r  to  M.  (J.  Eerdell,  agent,  box  706,  and  dated 
April  17,  1879,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  and 
state  in  whose  handwriting  it  is. — A.  Mr.  Miner's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  13  L,  ])urport- 
ing  to  be  a  representation  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  lueded  on 
present  and  exjiedited  schedules,  and  in  a  letter  apparently  addressed 
to  Thonuis  J.  Ibady,  puri)orting  to  be  signed  by  John  W.  Doraey,  and 
state  in  whose  handwriting  are  tlu^body  and  signature. — A.  The  body 
of  it  is  in  the  haudwriting  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  the  signature  is  that  of 
John  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  The  signature  ot  Dorsey  is  his  own  '? — A.  A'es,  sir;  that  is  all  right. 

(.).  [Submitting  auother  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  11  L,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  signed  John  W.  Dorsey, 
dated  Ai)ril  17,  1S70,  transmitting  "my  projiosition  to  carry  mail  on 
route  3811.'.'>,  AVhite  i;i\-er  to  Eiwlins,"  and  state  in  whose  handwriting 
are  tlie  body  and  the  suiiuature, — A_-  J^'i'-  Uwtlell's. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  f^^^<dTf^M^mPM.  The  whole  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper 
marked  9  L,  purporting-  to  be  tlie  sworn  statement  of  Charles  F.  Per- 
kins, subcontractor,  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required  to 
perform  present  and  possible  service  on  expedited  sche(Tule  on  route 
38113,  and  state  in  whuse  handwriting  are  the  body  and  signature. — 
A.  The  body  of  the  handwriting  is  Mr.  Eerdell's.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Perkins's  signature. 

[At  this  point  the  proceedings  were  suspended  for  the  calling  of  the 
grand  jury,  after  which  they  were  resumed  as  follows:] 

Q.  [Eesuming  and  submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the 
paper  marked  14  M,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  to  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
signed  H.  M.  Vaile,  bearing  date  May  14,  1879,  making  representations 
as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  tbe  mail  on 
route  35015,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  bodj'  of  that  letter. 
— A.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  in  ilr.  Miner's  handwriting.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  signature  of  Mr.  Vaile. 

Q.  Ton  cannot  answer  about  the  signature,  but  the  body  is  in  Mr. 
Miner's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  a  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paj)er  now 
shown  to  you  and  marked  10  N,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  in  reference 
to  the  mail  route  3.5015,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  that  peti- 
tion.— A.  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  jjaper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  29  H,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  receipt  for  warrant  No.  7881,  bearing  date  August  2. 
1880,  apparently  signed  by  John  M.  Peck,  and  state  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  signature,  John  M.  Peck.  It  does  not  say  what  route,  I 
believe.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  signature  of  Peck  for  that  war- 
rant!— A.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  say  whose  sig- 
nature that  is. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked  4  H,  purporting  to  be  a 
petition  relating  to  route  46247,  from  Kedding  to  Alturas,  and  state  if 
you  recognize  any  of  the  handwriting  in  that  petition ;  and,  if  so,  what 
and  whose  is  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  handwriting. 

Q.  You  recognize  none  of  it  all"? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  53  H,  purport- 
ing to  be  an  affidavit  of  John  M.  I'eck  as  to  the  number  of  animals  re- 
quired on  the  present  and  proposed  schedule,  and  relating  to  route 
46247,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  the  paper. — A. 
The  body  of  it  is  in  Mv.  Miner's  handwriting,  and  I  think  the  signature 
also. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  now 
shown  you,  marked  1  H,  purporting  to  be  a  contract  between  John  M. 
Peck  and  the  Postmaster-General  as  to  route  40247,  and  state  whose 
handwriting  you  find  there,  if  you  recognize  any  signature  or  any  man- 
uscript in  the  printed  matter. — A.  I  do  not  know  whose  handwriting 
that  is,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  of  the  signatures? — A.  I  recognize  iMr. 
Boone's  signature. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  recognize  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
recognize. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
1  (.},  purporting  to  be  a  proposal  from  John  M.  Peck,  and  a<;co]npauied 
by  a  contract  made  '^^■i*^'t)^feg/f)$\/tyh^Gfe^<$)M^*^'''"*^'^"'^^^''  *"  1'*^"'^'^'"" 


to  route  441C0,  and  state  mMose-'hmlawmi'ig  is  the  manuscript  part 
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of  the  proposal  aud  tlie  signature,  and  in  whose  haiidwritinf)'  is  the 
nianuscript  part  of  the  contract  and  the  sij^natiue  ? — A.  The  writing  on 
the  proposal  is  by  Mr.  Mine)-.  The  name  of  John  M.  Peck  is  signed 
twice  on  the  proposal  by  Miner.  1  recognize  A.  B.  Boone's  signature 
as  notary  public. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  contract  ? — A.  The  only  signatnre  on  the  contract 
that  I  recognize  is  A.  E.  Boone's. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  the  others? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  ?  liepeat  it. — A.  1  said  that  in  the  proposal 
the  handwriting  is  Mr.  ^Miner's  ;  that  the  name  of  J.  M.  Peck  is  signed 
twice  by  Mr.  Miner,  and  that  A.  E.  Boone's  signature  is  by  himself. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
51  A,  purporting  to  be  a  representation  as  to  the  number  of  men  and 
animals,  bearing  date  September  IS,  1S7S,  professing  to  be  signed  by 
John  M.  Peck,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  pro- 
posal.— A.  It  is  bj^  Mr.  Miner,  signature  and  all. 

Q.  [Submittiug  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  15  Q,  purporting 
to  be  a  petition  in  reference  to  route  44160,  and  state  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  body  of  that  petition  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Look  again  at  15  Q  and  state  whether  you  see  there  only  one  hand 
or  two  hands,  and  if  two,  whether  they  are  either  of  them  Mr.  Miner's 
a.nd  wjiat  he  wrote? — A.  There  are  two  handwritings.  The  figures  96 
and  the  words  ninety-six  have  been  rewritten  in  here. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — A.  That  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  16  Q,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  petition,  and  state  if  you  recognize  two  hands  in  that  t — A. 
It  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  petition.  The  words  ninety-six  and  the 
figures  96  are  written  by  another  party. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  a  different  handwrit- 
ing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is  1 — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  papernow 
shown  you,  marked  2  A,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  Peck  to  Mr. 
Brady  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required  to  carry  the  mail 
on  the  present  and  prospective  schedule  on  route  34149  bearing  date 
Feb.  1,  1879,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  that  paper  and  whether 
there  appear  to  be  two  handwritings  there  or  not? — A.  The  body  of  it 
is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  and  the  signature  is  the  same. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  46  D,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  an  order  in  favor  of  Yaile  for  the  amount  due  on  route 
44160,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1881,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  John  M.  Peck,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  that  name 
is  ? — A.  It  is  all  written  by  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  [Submittinganother  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
41  D  and  43  Q,  which  purports  to  be  an  order  in  favor  of  Vaile  for  the 
amount  due  on  route  44138,  for  the  quarter  ending  September,  1880, 
and  witnessed  by  Eerdell,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  are  the  body 
and  the  signature? — A.  The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr  Miner. 
The  signature  of  John  M.  Peck  I  do  not  know.  The  witnessing  of  M. 
C.  Eerdell  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  the  signature  of  Peck  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(i.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper 
marked  39  Q,  and  purporting  to  he  an  order  dated  November  1,  1878,  in 
favor  of  Vaile,  for  the  amount  due  on  routes  4413S,  44150,  and  441(i0, 
for  the  quarter  euding/3'6('fif?e<«»l^;#/?m«»OffM  purporting  tobe  signed  by 
I'eck  and   witnessed  by   Kerdell,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  are 
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the  body  and  tlic  sigiijituro  ? — A.  Tlif  body  is  in  the  liaiidwritiiij; of 
Mr.  Miner  ;  the  uiiiirssing  of  'Sir.  Eerdell  is  his  signiitiire,  but  .lohii  M. 
I'eek  is  the  same  as  the  last.     1  do  uot  recogiiize  it,  sir. 

Q  [Siibmittinji'  another  pajier  to  tlie  witness.]  Look  at  the  i)a])er 
marked  '■'>'.)  D  and  41  Q,  purportin.^-  to  be  a  draft  dated  Ajiril  1,  1879, 
drawn  in  fa\or  of  Vaile,  on  routes  4J:1.)8,  441.")."),  and  44100,  for  the 
amount  due  for  the  quarter  ending  INIareli  31,  1870,  and  state  in  whose 
handwriting  are  the  body  and  signature  ? — A.  Just  the  same  as  tlie 
list,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  it  out  "'.=-A.  The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  nf  Mr.  Uerdell, 
and  he  signs  his  name  as  witness.  I  eannot  say  as  to  Mr.  Peek's 
name. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  ]iaper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  40  D,  and.  41.' Q, 
purporting  to  be  a  draft  in  favor  of  Vaile,  signed  by  Peek,  for  routes 
44138,  44155,  and  44150  for  the  quarter  ending  June,  1880,  and  state  in 
whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  ? — A.  The  body  of  that  is  in  the 
handwiiting  of  Miner.  .The  witnessing  of  M.  0.  Eerdell  is  his  signa- 
ture.    Peek's  name  I  cannot  say  anything  about. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Turn  it  over  and  look  at  the  signature  on  the  back. 
Is  Mr.  Vail's  name  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  believe  there  is  a  name  purporting  to  be  Vaile's 
there. 

Q  [Eesunnng  and  submitting  another  i)aper  to  witness.]  Look  at 
the  jiaper  marked  38  D,  and  40  Q,  purporting  to  be  a  warrant  in  favor 
of  Vaile,  and  drawn  by  Peck,  on  routes  44158,  44155,  and  44160,  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1870.  Whose  handwriting  is  that? — A. 
The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner.  Eerdell's  signature  is  his, 
and  Mr.  Peck's  name  I  eannot  say.     It  is  the  same  as  the  last  one. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness. [  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
i>  D,  and  38  Q,  being  a  draft  in  favor  of  Vaile,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  Peck,  on  routes  44138,  44140,  44147,  4415G,  and  441G0,  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1879.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  it  ? — A. 
Tlie  body  is  Miner's  handwriting.  Mr.  Eerdell's  signature  is  to  it  as  wit- 
ness. Peck's  name  is  the  same  as  the  last;  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  I  Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  paper  marked 
35  1)  and  37  Q,  purporting  to  be  a  draft  in  favor  of  Vaile,  on  routes  44138, 
44140,  44147,  44155,  and  44160,  for  the  quarter  ending  March,  1870  ?— 
A.  The  body  of  it  is  Miner's  handwriting,  the  witnessing  is  by  Eer 
dell — that  is,  his  signature.  I  do  not  now  know  who  wrote  that  John 
M.  Peek. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  36  Q,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  draft  in  favor  of  Vaile,  on  routes  44160,  44138,  44140,  and 
44147.  f)r  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1878?— A.  The  body  of  it 
is  in  Mr.  l\.''iuer's  handwriting.  The  witnessing  is  3Ir.  Eerdell's  signa- 
ture, and  the  witnessing  of  John  M.  Peck  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

Q.  I  Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  tlie  paper 
marked  32  D  and  35  Q,  pur|)orting  to  be  an  order  in  fa\'in'  of  John  E. 
Miner,  on  route  44138,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30? — A.  The 
body  of  it  is  in  Miner's  handwriting.  The  signature,  as  witnessed,  is 
by  Mr.  Eerdell.  I  do  not  know  the  handwriting  of  the  signature  John 
M.  i'eek.     That  is  the  same  as  the  last  one. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Xow,  look  at  the  paper 
marked  20  Q  again,  which  you  had  before  and  which  you  testitied  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  lMgltiMdii»^  MtiKQSQft^titUni,  and  look  at  the 
name  of  E.  Hall,  postmaster,  as  signed  to  that,  and  state  in  whose 
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hand  writing-  that  E.  Hull  is.— A.  It  is  the  same  handwriting  as  the  pe- 
tition. 

,Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  that.  Mr.  Hall  was  on  the  stand  himself 
and  incjnired  of  about  that,  and  that  is  the  best  testimony,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  s^^■ore  he  did  not  write  it.  Now,  1  want  to  know 
who  did  write  it  '! 

The  \ViTNESS.   It  is  in  the  same  handwriting;-  as  tbe  [letitiou. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  question,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  must  overrule  that  objection.  One  man's  testimony  is 
just  as  good  as  another. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Xot  the  testimony  of  a  nmn  who  does  not  know — a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  knows  the  other  handwriting. 

Q.  [Eesuuiing.|  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  name 
James  Eobiusou  ? — A.  The  names  E.  Hall,  James  Eobinson,  and  James 
F.  Clearer,  are  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  handwriting  of  the  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  jury  for  iuspection.] 

The  Court.  What  route  is  that! 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  lioute441G0,from  Canyon  City  to  Camp 
McDermott. 

Mr.  JNIERRICK.  I  will  suspend  the  examiuation  for  a  moment,  as  I 
want  the  jury  to  examine  that  paper. 

Q.  [Resuming  after  a  pause,  and  submitting  another  paper  to  wit- 
ness.] Look  at  19  Q,  being  a  petition  for  increase  of  expedition  to  a 
schedule  of  sixty  hours,  on  route  441(30,  in  Oregon,  being  the  petition 
upon  which  the  Utah  names  are  said  to  be,  and  tell  me  in  whose  hand- 
writing is  the  body  of  that  petition  ? — A.  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Look  at  21  Q,  purporting 
to  be  a  ]>etition  for  increase  of  service  for  route  44100  in  Oregon  and 
state  in  whose  handwriting  is  that  petition? — A.  Mr.  Miner's  hand- 
writing, sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  are  pai)ei'S  on  one  or  two  other  routes  which 
he  has  not  looked  at  which  have  not  been  presented  yet ;  that  is  all  for 
the  present.     There  is  a  mistake  to  be  corrected  in  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Bliss: 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Please  look  at  this  paper, 
marked  IS  B,  which  was  shown  to  you  yesteiday  and  ajipears  on  the 
last  line  of  that  page,  of  page  1407  of  the  printed  record 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Never  mind  what  is  stated  in  the  printed 
record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  in  his  testimony.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  if  it  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AN'iLSON.  Kever  mind  what  is  stated  there.  I  object  to  Colonel 
Bliss  stating  what  is  in  the  printed  record. 

Ml.  Bliss.  It  is  unimportant  then. 

Q.  [Kesunung.]  In  whose  hand  writing  is  the  body  of  that  statemeut? 
— A.  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  yourtestimon\-  yesterday  ? — A.  If  I  remember,  sir,  that 
was  my  testimony.  That  is  Mr.  .Miner's  signature.  I  think  I  also  tes- 
titiedtliat  the  words  two  and  four  were  interlineations,  upon  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  sd.  1  was  not  here,  but  it  ap- 
]iears  from  the  printed  record  that  that  is  Mr.  HerdelTs  handwriting, 
and  I  ain  satistied  th^i^y^yig^s||^fy^g|i^r\s  mistake,  and  I  want  it 
eoriected.  ^  ■' 
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Q.  [liesumiug.]  Yon  say,  now,  it  is  ^Miner's  handwriting  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  Mr.  Miner's  liandwriting. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  tbe  conrt  please,  on  yesterday  I  raised  a  question, 
and  it^as  not  decided  by  the  conrt.  Tlie  Government  proved  by  this 
witness  that  the  signature  to  an  afHdavit  which  purported  to  have 
been  made  by  John  M.  Peck  in  Sew  Mexico  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  i\liner.  I  objected  that  the  G-overnment  had  already  proven  it  by 
a  notary  public,  before  whom  the  affidavit  ijurported  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico ;  that  he  had  been  brought  here  by 
(Tovernment  having  been  put  upon  the  stand  by  the  Government,  and 
.swore  that  he  knew  Peck,  and  that  I'eck  appeared  before  him  and 
made  and  subscribed  that  affidavit.  Your  honor  reserved  the  point,  I 
believe,  for  decision,  until  this  morning. 

The  Court.  No,  no;  I  did  not  reserve  tlie  point.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  think  the  question  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  the  question  was  withdrawn.  I  Avant  now  to 
<iall  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  some  five  or  six  of  these 
papers  that  were  ottered  in  evidence  this  morning — I  think  five  or  six ; 
certainly  the  one  that  I  hold  in  my  hand — are  in  the  same  category  pre- 
cisely. 
Mr.  Merrick.  There  was  no  objection  made  at  all. 
Mr.  Hknkle.  They  purport  to  be  subscribed  by  John  M.  Peck,  and 
to  have  been  sworn  to  before  J.  S.  Taylor,  a  notarj'  public  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  notarial  seal  of  the  Territory  is  attached  to  them.  Mr. 
Taylor  swore  in  this  conrt,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  that  he 
knew  Jt)hn  M.  Peck  well,  and  that  Peck  appeared  before  him  and  made 
and  subscribed  that  oath ;  and  the  Government  proved  this  morning 

by  this  expert 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  not  an  expert. 
Mr.  Henkle.  He  is  not  an  expert ! 
Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  ofl'er  him  as  an  expert. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Then  he  has  no  right  to  testify. 

The  Court.  He  testifies  because  he  has  seen  these  gentlemen  write, 
and  knows  their  handwriting. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  he  has  testified  this  morning  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness  that  they  brought  two  thousand  miles 
to  prove  that  John  M.  Peck  appeared  in  person,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  notary  public  who  made  that  very  signature.  Now,  they  proved 
by  this  young  gentleman  this  morning  that  that  is  false,  and  that  that 
was  in  fact  the  signature  and  the  handwriting  of  John  K.  Miner. 
The  Court.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it  ? 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it. 
I  do  not  ask  the  court  to  rule  it  out,  but  I  want  the  attention  of  the 
court  called  to  it  in  passing. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  the  attention  of  the  court  is  called  to  it ;  but 
if  yo  1  have  no  motion  to  make,  there  is  nothing  to  do  about  it. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  your  occupptionf — A.  Clerk  in  the  Post-Office 
Department,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  in  that  department  ?— A.  Bookkeeper  of 
the  finance  division. 

Q.  How  long  have  ytffi;^W^W^W?eW^M)  *^  finance  division?— 
A.  About  seven  years  and  a  half. 
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Q.  What  is  your  particular  tlnty  with  reference  to  your  bookkeepiiio- 
what  do  you  do? — A.  I  r(^j:;i,stc^i'  all  warrants  drawn,  and  attend  to  nil 
of  the  accounts  of  the  sub-treasury  and,  national  banks  that  have 
acctounts  with  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  It  is  more  as  an  accountant  than  anything  else,  is  it  not! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  bookkeeping;  we  keep  the  accounts. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that? — A.  About  seven 
years  and  a  half 

Q.  Prior  to  that  what  were  you  doing? — A.  1  was  the  warrant  clerk 
of  the  department. 

Q.  In  connection  with  that  what  were  your  duties  f — A.  To  draw  the 
warrants  for  payment  of  services  for  the  de])artment. 

Q.  Xow  what  pai)er  is  it  you  call  the  warrant? — A.  I  call  tiiat  paper 
a  warrant  [referring  to  a  paper  in  ^Ir.  Wilson's  hands].  When  wedraw 
that  we  call  it  a  warrant.  When  it  is  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  it  is  a  draft. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  paper  you  were  drawing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  business  ? — A.  That  was  my  business  when  I  flist 
went  into  the  department. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  ? — A.  From  the  24tb  of  Jan- 
uary, 1874,  to,  I  think,  the  1st  of  January,  1875. 

Q.  And  then  yoQ  became  bookkeeper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  duties  did  you  perform  in  the  department  prior  to 
your  becoming  bookkeeper  tlian  simply  drawing  such  warrants  as 
that  ? — A.  MaiUng  all  those  warrants,  and  making  out  receipts  for  the 
same. 

Q.  Then  drawing  warrants,  and  making  out  receipts  for  warrants, 
and  mailing  warrants,  was  your  duty  from  some  time  in  1874  until  187r) 
when  you  becanu^  bookkeeper? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that 
my  duties  have  been  the  same  ever  since,  because  I  have  often  ])ut  in 
a  hand  to  help. 

Q.  Help  draw  these  warrants? — A.  Help  draw  them,  and  hel|)  mail 
them. 

Q.  Now,  prior  to  the  time  of  your  going  into  this  warrant  division, 
how  were  you  emi)loyed  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  newspaper  business.    . 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  1  was  bookkeeper  and  business  manager,  and 
collector  at  different  times. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business? — A.  I 
suppose  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  bookkeeper  ? — A.  I  was  first  the  mailing  clerk  of  the 
newspaper  office  ;  then  1  became  a  collector,  and  afterwards  bookkeeper 
and  business  manager. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  collector  ?  Going  around  collecting  the 
accounts  of  the  newspapers  ? —A.  Collecting  the  accounts  of  the  news- 
paper office ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  became  the  manager  of  the  office"? — A.  Business  man- 
ager of  the  office. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  what  were  you  doing  ? — A.  Prior  to  that  I  was  a 
school-boy. 

Q.  So  now,  from  the  time  you  were  a  school-boy  up'jto  this  time,  we 
have  your  career  as  a  business  man  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquained  with  John  M.  Peek  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  e\er  see  him  write"? — A.   1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  am  ou'resiiondenj;ii,\vith  him"? — A.  I  did  not, 
except  to  Jiiail  warrai/?^S2i?i<;<,9yW'CroSOff® 
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Q.  Simply  to  mail  warrants  to  him.  Did  you  ever  receive  auy  letters 
from  him? — A.  I  did  not,  sir  ;  the  department  may  have. 

Q.  But  you  did  not? — A.  jS^o,  sir;  not  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  ever  saw  a  letter  from  him? — A.  No,  sir  : 
I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  his  signature  ? 

The  WiTNEt^s:.  How  do  1  know  his  signature  ? 

jMr.  Wilson.  That  is  my  questiou. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  said 
that  1  kuew  his  signature. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  hei-e  quite  a  number  of  times  that  a  certain  sig- 
nature wiisnot  made  by  John  M.  Peck  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  it  was  made  by  John  R.  Miner.  Now,  if 
you  do  not  know  Peck's  signature,  how  can  you  swear  Peck  did  not 
sign  it. 

]\Ir.  JlKRKiCK,  He  said  it  was  made  by  Miner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hold  on  a  minute. 

Mr.  Mereick.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  the  counsel  is  repre- 
senting to  the  witness  exactly  what  he  has  said. 

j\[r.  Wilson.  Let  him  take  care  of  himself. 

Mr.  ilKREiCK.  Pardon  me.  Y^oiir  honor,  I  am  not  certain  by  any 
means  that  the  witness  is  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  when  coun- 
sel tells  him  he  has  sworn  to  something  which  he  may  not  have  sworn  to. 

The  Court.  If  y<in  dispute  that  he  has  sworn  as  j\Ir.  Wilson  repre- 
sents, you  have  aright  to  interpose. 

Mr.  Wilson    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JIerrick.  That  is  what  I  am  doing. 

The  Court.  If  he  has  sworn,  as  he  is  represented  by  Mr.  Wilson^ 
you  ought  not  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  true.  He  says  that  he  swore  that  it  was  not 
signed  by  him,  but  was  signed  by  Miner.  He  swears  that  that  is 
Miiici's  handwriting. 

The  Court.  Oh,  the  witness  understands  ;  he  is  an  intelligent  man  j 
he  is  capable  of  answering  for  himself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Before  I  go  into  that  I  want  to  ask  you  a  preliminary  question. 
When  did  you  first  see  these  papers  that  were  shown  to  you  yesterday 
and  to-day  ? — A.  I  have  seen  theai  in  the  department  a  great  many 
times,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  particularly  called  to  these  signa- 
tures ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  exact  time  ? — A.  I  guess  about 
ten  days  ago. 

Q.  And  by  whom  was  your  attention  specially  called  to  these  signa- 
tures ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  my  attention  was  called  par- 
ticularly by  any  one.  I  have  seen  these  papers  in  the  department.  I 
have  seen  the  signature  of  Mr.  Miner,  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Miner, 
and  Mr.  Rerdell,  and  j\Ir.  Yaile.  They  used  to  come  in  our  oflice  all 
the  time  right  straight  along  during  the  (juarter. 

Q.  Were  nut  these  papers  shown  to  you  within  the  last  ten  days, 
and  was  not  your  opinion  asked  as  to  who  signed  these  signatures? — 
A.  The  papers  were  shown  to  me  but  I  was  not  asked  whose  signatures 
tbey  were. 

Q.  Who  showed  these  papers  to  you?— A.  They  were  shown  to  me  at 
the  Post-OfBce  D epart n^ft^feed  Jby  M/croso/?® 
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Q.  By  wlioiii  ? — A.  By  a  gentlemau  named  Major  Reeves. 

Q.  Who  else  f— A.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Q.  And  who  else?— A.  That  i>s  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  show  them  to  you  for? — A.  To  compare  some 
signatures  that  I  had  in  the  deiiartment  with  them  to  see  if  they  cor- 
responded. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  for;  do  you  knovT  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  for 
me  to  appear  here  before  the  court  in  regard  to  these  signatures. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  perfectly  well  that  you  were  to  come  here 
and  testify? — A.  I  supposed  I  had  to  come. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  would  have  to  come? — A.  I  did  not 
know  it  positively? 

Q.  Were  yon  not  interrogated  with  reference  to  ascertaining  what  you 
would  testify  in  regard  to  these  signatures  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  were  shown  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing them  with  signatures  that  you  had  in  the  department? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Whose  signatures  did  you  have  in  the  department? — A.  Mr. 
Miner's,  Mr.  Eerdell's,  and  Mr.  Vaile's. 

Q.  And  whose  else  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Peck's?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  Mr.  Peck's  there  ? — A.  ISTot  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Vaile  write  ? — A.  1  have. 

Q.  You  know  liis  signature,  do  yon  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  Mr.  Miner  write? — ^^A.  Very  often,  sir. 

Q.  And  lierdell  very  often  too,  have  you  not? — A.  Not  as  much  as  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Miner  write. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  Mr.  Vaile  write  ? — A.  I  cannot  positively 
say,  sir.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Vaile  write  a  great  many  times  in  the  offtce, 
sign  his  receipt  for  warrants. 

Q.  And  you  know  his  signature  well,  do  you  ? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness  and  indicating.]  Is  that  his  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  Is  that  paper  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Never  mind.  [To  witness.]  Is  that  his  signature! — A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  not  his  signature  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  sure  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  almost  posi- 
tive it  is  not  his  signature. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  this  last  paper  you  did  not  identify  it  for  the  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  give  it  to  the  reporter  [submitting  same  to  Mr. 
Merrick.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  paper  which  he  says  is  not  Vaile's  signature,  is 
marked  14  N. 

The  Court.  Is  it  a  paper  in  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  paper  marked  as  evidence  in  the  cause. 

[Mr.  Wilson  here  approached  the  witness,  holding  in  his  hand  four 
papers,  all  of  the  writing  on  which  was  covered  as  he  showed  them  to 
the  witness,  except  the  signature  to  which  he  called  attention.  All  of 
which  four  signatures  were  the  name  of  J.  M.  Peck,  whereupon  the  fol- 
lowing examination  ensued.] 

Q.  [Submitting  to  witness  a  paper  of  which  all  but  the  signature  was 
covered.]  Who  wrote  Qigtttzed  by  Microsoft® 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  number  of  that  paper,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  the  number. 

The  Witness.  If  I  have  seen  that  paper  before,  I  suppose  I  have 
testified  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  you  know  this  gentleman's  handwriting,  sir. 

The  Witness.  W  hich  gentleman's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  simply  want  to  know  who 
wrote  that  paper. 

The  Witness.  Let  me  see  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mekkiok.  Let  him  hold  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Holding  the  paper  covered  save  the  signature,  before 
the  witness.]  He  can  see  it  that  way,  of  course. 

The  Witness.  I  just  want  to  see  the  tail  of  the  J. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Uncovering  more  of  the  signature.]  There  it  is. 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  paper  I  said  Mr.  Miner  wrote. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  of  the  signatures  to  the  witness  guarded  in 
the  same  manner.]  Who  wrote  that  one*? — A.  I  consider  that  the  same 
signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  of  the  signatures  guarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner.] Who  wrote  that  one  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  who  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Mebkick.  Now,  will  you  identify  those  papers  Mr.  Wilson ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  a  minute. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  of  the  signatures  guarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner.] Who  wrote  that  ? — A.  The  same  party  that  wrote  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  we  are  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  identified  as  it  is  shown  to  the  witness,  and  not  have  four 
or  five  of  them  jjut  before  the  witness  and  kept.  They  ought  to  be 
identified,  sir,  by  giving  the  mark. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Meebick.  We  ought  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  know  the 
papers  which  are  shown  to  him.    They  are  brought  back  without  iden- 
tification and  passed  around. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Submitting  another  of  the  signatures  guarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner.] Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  jour  honor,  I  submit  that  we  are  entitled,  before  it 
goes  further,  to  have  these  papers  Identified.  Here  are  five  papers 
that  have  been  exclusively  handed  to  the  witness,  and  he  is  asked  who 
wrote  them,  and  they  are  not  identified. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  papers  are,  so  far  at  least  as  hav- 
ing them  go  on  the  record,  each  one  that  is  produced.  Now,  I  do  not 
meau  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  in  any  way  change  the  order  of 
the  papers  produced  ;  but  in  handing  them  to  him,  they  may  very  easily 
get  mixed,  and  Mr.  Wilson  may  well  think  that  this  is  the  first  paper 
handed  to  the  witness,  and  this  is  the  second  paper  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness, when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Now,  I  submit 
that  we  are  entitled  to  hav^e  each  paper  identified  in  some  manner.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  have  it  publicly  stated,  then  let  them  exhibit  them 
to  us,  and  let  us  see  what  are  the  papers  handed  to  the  witness,  or  let 
them  adopt  some  other  way. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  that  claim  is  disputed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  has  put  in  five  papers,  and  we  do  not  know  what  one 
of  thtm  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  riot  nut  in.  one.vet.     „^ 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  no;  bW^^W^MfiflflM  to  him  four  or  five;  I 
mean  before,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they  were. 
No.  1433C 110 
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Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  they  will  see  these  papers  in 
about  a  half  a  minute. 

The  Court.  Of  course  the  paper  must  be  regarded  as  in  evidence, 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  I  meant  was  this  :  before  this,  Mr.  Wilson  had  four 
or  five  papers  which  he  exhibited  to  the  witness,  and  asked,  "  Who 
wrote  that?"  "Who  wrote  that?"  Xow,  I  want  to  know  what  evi- 
dence there  is  to  identify  them. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  j^lease,  I  am  going  to  show  the  wit- 
ness  

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No,  no,  you  are  not  going  to  show  the  wit- 
ness  

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Your  honor,  I  am  going  back  for  tlie 
purpose  of  obviating  the  verj'  difficulty  Colonel  Bliss  talks  about  just 
as  soon  ass  the  witness  testifies  what  this  signature  is.  This  paper  will 
determine  by  itself  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  proper,  but  you  have  submitted  to  the  witness 
four  or  five  papers  already.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are.  We  are 
entitled  to  know.  We  are  entitled  to  have  it  on  record  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  it  heieafter,  before  you  go  to  another 
paper.     That  is  what  I  say. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  is  right,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  just  using  the  very  same  paper. 

The  Court.  Are  you  going  to  reuse  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  jSTo,  sir.    I  am  commencing  de  novo  on  these  papers. 

]Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  want  you  to  begin  de  novo. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  evidence  is  in,  sir.  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  it  re- 
main, so  as  to  apply  to  the  papers  to  which  it  apiDlies. 

The  Court.  The  failure  to  identify  the  papers  destroj's  the  whole 
value  of  the  evidence  that  is  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Suppose  we  vpant  the  benefit  of  the  testimony,  we  are  en- 
titled to  it,  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  those  papers  marked  to  know 
what  they  are.     They  are  already  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  You  lost  your  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  did  demand  it,  sir.  "Refer  to  the  record.  We  have 
deijianded  it  constantly. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Wilson  refused  it.    I  demanded  it  twice. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  i^roceeding  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  are  some  more  extraordinary  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  expressing  my  opinion.  I  say  we  are  entitled  to 
know  what  those  papers  were  that  were  exhibited  to  the  witness. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  are.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  what  papers  were 
they  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  going  to  tell  your  honor  what  the  papers  are  in  a 
moment. 

The  Court.  You  must  state  what  they  are  without  any  further  ex- 
amination of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  propose  to  notify  the  witness  of  the  contents 
of  these  papers.  The  first  thing  he  wanted  was  to  know  the  number  of 
the  paper  I  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  wanted  to  see  the  "J"  which  you  had  covered  with 
your  finger. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  cross-examine  this  wit- 
ness. Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  Court.  There  are  certain  limits  to  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
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tiou,  of  course.  When  you  cross-examine  the  witness  as  to  the  signa- 
ture to  a  paper  that  paper  is  in  evidence  and  the  other  side  must  know 
what  paper  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  want  this  witness  to  know  what  these  papers  are. 

The  Court.  That  is  no  answer  to  their  question,  and  their  demand  is 
right  and  it  must  be  complied  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  going  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  OouitT.  Wliere  are  those  papers  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  right  here. 

The  GoxJET.  Let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  In  what  order  were  the  papers  handed 
to  the  witness '? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  cannot  give  yon  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ah  !  That  is  just  the  trouble. 

The  Court.  That  cannot  be  repaired  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  it  all  goes  for  nothing.  Mr.  Wilson  knows 
which  tbey  were. 

The  Court.  He  says  he  does  not  know  in  what  order  they  were. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  come  very  near  giving  it  to  you.  I  laid  them 
about  in  this  way.     [Illustrating.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  identified  two  signatures  and  one  he  did  not  recog- 
nize. 

The  Court.  We  will  repair  the  loss  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  repair  it 
now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  cannot  exj)eriment  with  the  witness,  and  when  he 
answers  in  a  way  they  do  not  want,  conceal  the  papers  and  say  it  goes 
for  nothing. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that.  If  the  witness's  answer  was  right 
you  have  the  benefit  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  difficulty  is  the  witness's  answer  was  not  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  mixed  up  the  papers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  have  been  mixed  up  pretty  well.  Yon  said  you 
could  not  tell  yourself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  told  you  it  was  pretty  nearly  in  the  order  that  I  ga\'e. 

Mr.  Bliss.  How  do  you  say  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  Mr.  Merrick  will  give  the  papers  back  to  me  I  will 
try  again. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  witness  said  he  recognized  two  of  them,  and  one,  I 
think,  he  did  not  recognize. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  not  through  with  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  merely  wanted  to  see  in  what  order  they  were  presented 
to  the  witness.  Mr.  Wilson  has  arranged  these  papers  in  what  he 
thinks  is  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  witness.  I 
desire  in  some  way  that  that  order  shall  be  defined  for  future  refer- 
ence. I  do  not  desire  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  with  reference  to 
it;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  describing  the  papers  to  the  stenographer 
and  letting  him  take  down 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  IS'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  — letting  him  take  down  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  paper  first  presented  was  number  so 
and  so ;  the  second  paper  presented,  number  so  and  so,  and  the  third 
paper  presented,  number  so  and  so.  If  that  is  objected  to  I  do  not 
care  to  insist  upon  it ;  but  1  do  insist  that  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  some 
kind  lit  reord  not  resriju>-...iii  the  iiy'nds  oLoounsel  as  to  the  order  in 
whi(;h  those  ])apers  weMp4Wimi('T^W?P(?ffie  testimony  that  the  wit- 
ness gave,     i  do  not  care  how  it  is  done. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  the  trouble  of  asking  the  witness  over  again  ? 
If  he  swore  to  the  truth  in  the  first  instance  he  will  swear  to  it  again. 
What  is  the  trouble  about  that  ? 

Mi:  Bliss.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Let  the  other  examination  go  for  nothing.  There  is  no 
record  of  it. 

Mr.  Bli««    Not  at  all.     You  would  like  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  witness  will  tell  us  the  same  thing  what  is  the 
danger. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  are  entitled  to  the  evidence  on  record  whether  it  suits 
you  01'  not,  and  we  propose  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  having  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  assumption  is  that  the  witness  will  say  the  same 
thin^. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  may  be  the  assumption  or  it  may  not  be.  I  say  wears 
entitlid  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  past  and  we  are  entitled  to  have 
that  c'\  idence  identiiied  on  the  record  by  the  papers  with  reference  to 
whicli  it  is  given. 

Ml-.  ToTTEN.  Who  is  going  to  do  it? 

The  CotTET.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  You  are  entitled  to  it  if  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Swear  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  this  is  the  order.  I  ask  either 
that  it  be  stated  to  the  stenograher  that  the  paper  first  exhibited  to  the 
witness  was — whatever  the  number  may  be,  or 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  first  paper  that  was  exhibited  was  a 
paper  that  had  been  taken  from  the  tiles. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  all  in  evidence,  and  they  have  all  got  a  mark. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  inquired  what  the  mark  was  and  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clined to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  examined  them.  They  are  all  papers  that  have  been 
marked. 

The  Court.  The  paper  on  top  it  appears  to  me  was  the  first  paper 
presented.     I  judge  so  from  api)earaiioe. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  want  it  defined. 

The  Court.  It  ought  to  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  How  shall  it  be  designated  "?  By  the  number  heretofore 
given  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  No  ;  that  is  what  the  witness  has  already  been  inquir- 
ing about. 

The  Court.  But  his  answer  is  given.  After  the  answer  is  given  we 
want  to  ])reserve  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  your  honor,  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  able  to  state  the 
order  in  which  they  were  presented. 

The  Court.  He  says  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No  ;  I  understand  him  to  say  he  cannot  do  it.  » 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  will  show  you  just  what  the 
papers  are.  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  any  controversy  about  it. 
[After  Arranging  the  papers.]  As  nearly  as  I  caii  get  at  it  that  is  about 
the  order  in  which  I  had  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  let  us  state 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  which  one  of  the  signatures  I  called  his  attention  to  first  I  don't 
remember. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  first,  I  think  [indicating  signature]. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Whd^i&Sm§liP)^MQ!l(^t^  the  evidence  ?  How  can 
you  identity  it  1 
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Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  had  not  interrupted  ine  I  would  have  identified  it. 

Mr.  Mereick.  If  you  had  told  me  what  they  were  when  I  asked  you 
they  would  have  been  identified. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  it  if  you  had 
not  interrupted  me.     I  would  have  identified  them  at  the  profier  time. 

Mr.  Meebick.  The  proper  time  was  then. 

The  OouuT.  I  must  insist  that  Judge  Wilson  be  allowed  to  proceed 
and  close  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  has  not  yet  got  these  papers  identified  on  the  record. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  He  proposes  to  ex- 
plain all  about  it.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  interrupted. 
I  want  you  to  go  on  and  finish  the  statement  you  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  the  papers  in  my  hand  about  in  this  way  [illus- 
trating], as  near  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  showed  the  witness  first 
one  of  the  signatures — my  recollection  is  that  that  [indicating]  is  the 
one  I  first  showed  him,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  reporter  can  tell  us.  [After  conference  with  the  re- 
porter.]    The  reporters  have  changed  since  the  answer  was  given. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  about  the  order  in  which 
they  came. 

Mr.  Totten.  What  is  the  objection  to  giving  the  witness  another  op- 
portunity f 

The  CoxJET.  The  other  side  think  the  answer  in  the  first  instance  fav- 
orable to  them. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  they  are  afraid  he  will  change  it. 

The  Court.  They  do  not  want  him  to  answer  again;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is 

Mr.  Totten.  [Interposing.]  That  they  have  mixed  up  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Who  mixed  them  up.? 

Mr.  Totten.  Didn't  you  1 

Mr.  Mereick.  We  did  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  not  touched  them. 

The  Court.  What  can  the  court  do  to  repair  the  loss  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Wilson  says  they  were  in  the  order  in  which  they  now 
appear.  I  suggest  that  we  at  least  ought  to  have  them  go  on  the  rec- 
ord in  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  the  papers,  and 
thereby  designate  what  the  papers  are. 

The  Court.  He  might  uot  consent  to  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  will  take  Mr.  Wilson's  word  as  counsel  for  it. 

The  Court.  I  know,  of  course,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  speak ;  but  he 
is  not  altogether  confideat. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  know  that,  and  therefore  I  ask  to  have  it  go  down  in 
the  precise  order  that  he  states. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  use  was  he  going  to  make  of  the  testimony  if 
he  did  not  know  f 

The  Court.  ISTow  let  us  have  his  statement  on  that  subject.  [To 
Mr.  Wilson.]  Just  prepare  the  papers  in  the  order  in  which  you  say 
they  were  presented  to  the  witness,  and  let  the  reporter  take  them 
down. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state  the  order  in  which  I  presented 
them  to  the  witness  ? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life. 

The  Court.  I  thouglffl/grjifeizeBaJitiylMatTrosffifi®!  your  cross-examination 
passes  for  nothing  as  to  those  papers. 
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Mr.  Meerick.  I  would  like  tbe  counsel  to  tell  me  oue  thing :  If  he 
did  uot  know  the  order  in  which  he  presented  them,  how  did  he  expect 
to  apply  the  answers  of  the  witness  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
testimony"? 

JMr.  MoSwEENY.  He  had  not  got  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  had  got  his  answer. 

The  Court.  This  part  of  the  cross-examination,  then,  must  pass  for 
■what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion.  Let  us  have  in  the 
record  that  Mr.  Wilson  staces  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the 
papers,  when  he  handed  them  to  the  witness,  were  in  the  following 
order:  Paper  number  so  and  so  being  on  toj),  and  paper  number  so  and 
so  being  next,  and  paper  number  so  and  so  following  ;  but  that  he  is 
uot  sure  as  to  which  of  the  signatures  he  first  called  his  attention.  We 
can  certainly  get  that,  because  Mr.  Wilson  says  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  simply  willing  to  state  that,  as  near  as  I  can  tell, 
I  had  the  papers  in  this  order  in  my  hand. 

The  Court.  Give  us  the  order. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Not  in  the  hearing  of  the  witness.  Let  the  stenog- 
rapher take  it  down. 

The  Court.  Hand  the  papers  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Let  Mr.  Wilson  give  a  designation  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  might  be  marked  X,  as  they  appear  to  be  an 
unknown  quantity,  so  far  as  the  examination  goes. 

Mr.  ilcSwEENY.  The  object  of  the  prosecution  is  certainly  repre- 
sented by  X. 

[Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Wilson  here  approached  the  stenographer  and 
agreed  that  the  following  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  papers 
should  be  entered  upon  the  record  of  the  proceedings  :] 

The  under  paper  is  a  contract  marked  1  G.  The  paper  next  above 
and  to  the  right  is  au  order  marked  36  D.  The  next  paper,  jiinned  to 
the  last  is  51  A,  and  the  next  paper,  being  on  top,  but  the  lowest 
pajier,  is  50  A. 

3lr.  Bliss.  1  think  we  have  got  it  on  the  record  now  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  we  can  get  it. 

The  Court.  Then  we  will  take  our  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m  )  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

The  cross  examination  of  J.  P.  H.  Blois  was  resumed  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  [Exhibiting  to  witness  a  signature  shown  through  an  aper- 
ture in  a  piece  of  white  paper  covering  the  remainder  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  signature  was.]'  Who  wrote  that  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  not  answer  until  I  have  a  chance  to  make  au  objec- 
tion. I  want  your  honor  to  see  the  paper.  I  submit  that  he  has  no 
right  to  hand  a  paper  to  the  witness  in  that  way  with  another  paper 
over  it.  He  may  fold  it,  or  do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  submit  a  paper  to  the  witness  and  oblige  him  to  look  through  a 
key-hole  at  it.  I  am  nQ/g/ite^gjbjAiM/qrtamffi®  capriciously  nor  without 
some  suggestion  of  authority.     Yonr  honor  will  bear  in  mind  that  this 
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witness  is  not  here  as  au  expert.  He  is  here  as  a  witness  who  speaks 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  having  seen  the  parties  write.  An  expert 
is  not  one  who  has  seen  parties  write,  but  who  testifies  from  an  exami- 
nation and  comparison  and  criticism  of  handwriting.  In  the  Whittaker 
will  case,  which  was  a  case  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  which  Mr.  Ker  was  of  counsel,  they  undertook  to 
hand  a  witness  on  the  stand  a  signature  with  a  paper  pasted  over  it,  so 
as  to  show  nothing  but  the  signature,  and  the  court  said  that  that  could 
not  be  done ;  that  the  witness  was  entitled  to  see  the  papier  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was,  although  he  was  not  entitled  to  see  the  adjuncts  of  the 
signature.  The  court  required  the  paper  that  had  been  pasted  on  to 
be  taken  oft'  before  it  could  be  exhibited  to  the  witness,  I  submit  that 
Mr.  Wilson  may  turn  this  paper  in  or  fold  it  over,  or  do  anything  of 
that  kind,  leaving  simply  the  signature  exposed ;  but  he  is  not  entitled 
to  paste  on  a  paper  which  may  be  of  a  different  color,  and  give  a  differ- 
ent appearance  entirely  to  the  signature.  Of  course  you  all  understand 
the  reason.  Suppose  a  piece  of  brown  paper  was  put  over  it ;  you  all 
know  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  confusion  of  color.  The  witness  is 
entitled  to  the  paper  just  as  it  is,  with  nothing  pasted  or  painted  on  it 
or  held  over  it. 

Mr.  Kbr.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  supplement  what  Colonel  Bliss 
has  said  ?  In  the  case  of  which  he  has  spoken  I  was  counsel,  and  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  ingenuity  occurred.  If  you  will  take  a  inece  of 
pai)er  with  a  certain  color  in  it,  for  instance,  a  piece  that  is  blue,  or  a 
piece  of  white  paper  with  a  blue  edge  upon  it,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
black  or  brown  ink  that  naturally  appears  upon  writing,  there  are  some 
people  who  can  ordinarily  tell  a  five  from  a  six,  or  a  six  from  a  nine,  or 
can  tell  the  curves  and  crooks  of  handwriting,  who  cannot  tell  the 
handwriting  to  save  their  life.  Take  a  diagram  in  which  lines  are 
drawn  and  hold  such  a  paper  over  a  signature,  and  there  are  people 
who  otherwise  could  tell  every  characteristic  of  the  signature,  and  yet,  by 
the  confusion  of  lines,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  eye,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  discern  the  handwriting.  ]S"ow,  we  offer  this 
witness,  as  Colonel  Bliss  says,  not  as  an  expert,  but  as  a  person  who 
knows  from  having  seen  the  parties  write.  We  have  shown  him  paper 
after  paper,  and  he  has  seen  the  entire  paper,  and  from  t  le  whole  of  it 
he  has  judged  whether  it  is  the  signature  or  not  of  the  party.  We  do  n^ 
want  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  other  side  to  show  a  particular  portion 
of  the  paper.  All  we  ask  is  for  them  to  fold  it  up  in  any  way  or  in  any 
shape  that  they  please,  but  to  show  the  witness  the  original  paper  upon 
which  it  is  written,  and  not  to  obscure  his  eye.  Your  honor  will  per- 
ceive that  he  wears  glasses.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  make 
any  material  difterence  with  him  or  not,  but  a  principle  is  a  principle, 
and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  right  to  protect  this  witness  even  against 
his  own  imagination.  Where  a  thing  is  apparent  to  the  senses  and 
to  every  consideration  that  belongs  to  a  proper  investigation  of  this 
case,  it  is  our  duty  at  this  stage  to  interpose  an  objection,  and  I  think 
your  honor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  it  in  that  light.  Mr. 
Wilson  may  fold  the  paper  up  and  hand  it  to  him,  but  certainly  he 
should  not,  as  Colonel  Bliss  almost  correctly  expresses  it  compel  him  to 
look  through  a  key-hole  and  determine  whether  that  is  the  writing  or 
not.  In  the  case  that  was  spoken  of  the  judge  very  properly  ordered 
the  district  attorney  to  remove  everything  and  take  off  the  paper  they 
had  pasted  on  it.  There  was  some  writing  above  the  signature,  and 
the  district  attorney,  I  aunposa  jvaiijted  to  Ax  it  nicely  and  have  it  in 
proper  shape,  and  he  hu/p'^'^M^y>MP^^9^mt'mg  a  slip  of  paper  cut 
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ont  very  much  like  Judge  Wilson  has  cut  this  one  out.  The  court  very 
properly  said,  "  No  ;  you  cannot  do  anything  of  that  kind.  You  can 
conceal  the  rest  of  the  ])aper,  but  not  in  that  way.  You  will  have  to 
tear  off  the  paper  that  is  pasted  on,  and  lettlie  witness  judge  fairly  and 
houeistly  from  what  he  sees  on  the  paper,  unbiased  by  any  lighter 
color." 

Mr.  Totted.  If  your  honor  please,  it  seems  to  me  that  inasmuch  as 
this  man  is  not  an  ex])ert,  but  testifies  from  his  knowledge  of  having 
seen  these  several  ])ersons  write,  that  he  is  testifying  as  to  the  parti- 
cular marks  made  by  the  pen  from  his  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  of  writing  of  the  party.  So  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  see  the  whole  paper  and  judge  from  the  context  of  it,  or  by  an 
examination  of  any  coloring  that  is  in  the  paper.  To  say  that  the  color 
of  this  paper  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  handwriting  is  going  a  little 
further  than  I  can  understand.  It  seems  to  me,  when  a  man  says  he 
can  identify  my  signature,  because  he  has  seen  me  write  it  frequently, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  the  signature  and  nothing  more.  If 
he  were  a  clerk  in  my  office  and  had  seen  me  prepare  pa]jers,  and  was 
to  judge  from  the  context  of  the  paper,  or  his  memory  of  what  was 
in  it,  it  would  be  another  thing.  But  this  witness  is  not  testifying 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pajjer.  He  is  testifying,  or  has  under- 
taken to  testify  that  he  kno^^-s  these  several  signatures  because  he  has 
seen  the  several  persons  write  tbeir  names.  I  submit  to  the  court  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  proper  manner  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this 
man's  knowledge  and  recollection  about  the  signatures  of  these  differ- 
ent parties,  and  that  this  is  a  proper  method  of  testing  the  correctness 
of  his  memory  and  knowledge.  It  is  the  usual  manner,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  suggest  in  addition,  if  your  honor  please, 
that  this  witness  has  testified  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Peck  is  concerned,  he 
never  saw  liim  write,  and  he  never  had  a  letter  from  him,  or  any  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  about  his  signa- 
ture; but  he  undertakes  to  say  that  certain  signatures  that  purport  to 
be  Peck's  were  written  by  another  man. 

The  Court.  That  is  i)erfectly  proper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Cert;)iuly ;  I  say  it  is  competent. 

The  Court.  If  he  knows  the  handwriting  of  the  other  man,  that  is 
proof  that  it  was  not  done  by  Peck,  although  he  has  never  seen  Peck 
write. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  wish  to  make  so  much  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not;  I  am  simply  saying  that  this  is  an  indirect 
way  of  proving  that  this  is  not  Peck's  signature.  I  want  to  show  him 
this  signature,  and  let  him  say  who  wrote  it.     That  is  all  I  want. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ker.  We  do  not  object  to  that.  It  is  only  the  manner  of  show- 
ing. 

The  Court.  I  think  this  matter  has  been  discussed  enough.  This 
witness  is  examined  not  as  an  expert,  but  because  he  has  knowledge  of 
the  particular  handwriting  of  Miner. 

Mr.  Henklb.  And  Rerdell. 

The  Court.  And  Kerdell  and  Vaile ;  those  three.  He  swears  that 
he  knows  their  \'*'i''*i'i,£)/A}f/2'^'^gwl»*/^a^5'5y^g)  them  write.  He  is  sub- 
jected to  cross-examinatron  upoii  (us  Knowledge  of  their  writing ;  he 
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has  testified  to  their  signatures  because  of  his  having  seen  them  write. 
B"ow,  on  cross-examination  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  generally  allowed ; 
but  I  think  that  no  man  has  ever  acquired  a  knowledge  of  another 
man's  writing  by  having  seen  him  write  in  a  hole.  The  witness  has  a 
right  to  be  surrounded  by  the  same  conditions  with  which  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  signature  of  the  parties  of  whose  handwriting  he 
is  called  upon  to  testify.  If  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  signature  under 
the  same  conditions,  then  yon  must  take  away  that  slip  of  paper  that 
surrounds  it.  No  man  has  ever  acquired  a  knowledge  of  another's 
writing  by  seeing  him  write  within  a  hole  cut  in  a  slip  of  paper.  If  he 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  handwriting  by  seeing  a  man  write  in  the 
ordinary  way,  then  he  must  be  cross-examined  as  to,  the  writing  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  he  acquired  a  knowledge  oi?  the  signature.  I 
think  that  is  the  principle.  Although  I  have  not  the  authorities  here, 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  met  with  reports  upon  this  subject  to  the 
same  effect,  and  as  it  is  objected  to  I  must  sustain  the  objection  to  this 
course  of  cross-examination.  ,.,(i'ilUtMA 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  take  away  the  hole,  then,  your  honor. ,'  f  "  "t 

Mr.  Henkle.  Wait  a  monient.  If  the  court  please,  I  want  the 
record  to  show  the  state  of  fact  that  is  presented.  Judge  W'ilson  hands 
the  witness  a  paper  which  is  covered  with  a  blank  piece  of  paper  with 
an  aperture  through  which  the  signature  is  shown,  and  being  sufidoient 
to  disclose  the  whole  signature. 

The  Court.  Put  it  in  any  shape  you  choose.  ;  , 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  it  to  go  upon  the  record.  ^ 

The  Court.  Certainly  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  reserve  an  exception,  the  color  of  both  pa- 
pers being  the  same. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  care  about  the  color. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Before  any  paper  is  submitted  to  the  witness,  I  will  sug- 
gest that  it  should  be  stated  whether  it  is  a  paper  already  in  evidence 
or  not ;  because,  not  being  an  expert,  but  being  a  witness  testifying  as 
to  a  fact,  the  rule  of  law  applicable  to  cross-examination  or  re-examina- 
tion on  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  evidence  is  very  different  from  that 
applicable  to  a  paper  not  in  evidence.  On  cross-examination,  if  they 
present  a  paper  not  in  evidence,  they  are  bound  by  his  answer.  If 
they  present  a  paper  in  evidence,  that  is  a  different  thing.  When  it 
relates  to  a  paper  not  already  in  evidence,  it  is  an  examination  as  to  a 
collateral  question  like  any  other  outside  collateral  matter  as  to  which 
they  are  bound.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  have  it  stated  whether 
it  is  a  paper  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  will  appear  whether  it  is  in  evidence  or  not  after 
Mr.  Wilson  has  submitted  the  paper  to  the  witness  and  taken  his  opin- 
ion on  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  May  be  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  tell  the  witness  how 
he  swore  before. 

Mr.  Bliss.  To  say  it  is  a  paper  in  evidence  conveys  no  information 
to  the  witness  as  to  what  paper  it  is. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have  all  the  advantage  of 

your  point.    The  paper  is  offered  to  him.    If  it  is  a  paper  in  evidence 

they  unquestionably  have  that  right.     If  it  is  a  paper  not  in  evidence, 

and  he  makes  answer,  the  question  may  come  up  afterwards  whether 

they  will  be  allowed  to  dispute  his  answer.     If  they  should  attempt  t& 

dispute  his  answer,  then  it  will  be  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for  you  t(j  make 

your  point.  ^.  ...      , .     ...  ^„ 
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Q.  [Showing  signature  to  witness.]  Who  wrote  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  us  have  it  identified  before  it  goes  any  further.  It  is 
Peck's  signature  to  a  paper  marked  38  D  and  40  Q. 

By  a  Juror.  [Mr.  McLain  :J 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that? — A.  I  don't  know. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Showing  witness  a  paper  so  folded  that  nothing  but  the  signa- 
ture could  be  seen.]  Who  wrote  that  signature  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  that 
Mr.  Eerdell  wrote  that,  sir! 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  1  G. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  similarly  folded.]  Who  wrote  that  1— 
A.  That  is  the  one  that  I  think  Mr.  Miner  wrote. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  witness  refers  to  the  signature  of  Peck  in  each  case. 
This  last  paper  has  no  number  on  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  my  fault. 

The  Court.  Is  that  an  outside  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Oh,  no ;  I  see  it  is  marked  46  D. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  folded  paper.]  And  this  one ;  do  you  know 
who  wrote  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(The  paper  last  shown  to  the  witness  was  that  marked  2  A.) 

Mr.  Merrick.  Whose  signature  do  you  show  him  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  is  showing  him  John  M.  Peck's  name. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  folded  paper.]  Who  wrote  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  who  wrote  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  paper  is  marked  36  D  and  38  Q. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  it  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  an  order. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  folded  paper.]  Who  wrote  that  signature  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  kjiow. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  marked  51  A  and  10  Q. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  folded  paper.]  Who  wrote  th^t  1 — A.  I  think 
that  is  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting.  ^ 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  marked  50  A  and  14  D. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  folded  paper.]  Whose  is  that? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  the  contract  marked  1  G.  He  refers  to  the  signa- 
ture of  Peck  to  the  oath. 

Q.  [Submitting  three  papers  not  folded.]  Take  these  three  papers 
and  tell  us  who  wrote  the  respective  signatures  ? — A.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  name  John  M.  Peck  was  written  by  Mr.  Miner.  [Referring 
to  another  paper.]  To  this  paper  I  also  stated  that  the  signature  of  J. 
M.  Peck  was  written  by  Miner.  This  [a  third]  I  think  1  said  I  did 
not  know  who  wrote. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  marks  of  the  papers.— A.  One  is  15  G. 

Q.  What  is  15  G! — A.  It  is  the  request  of  the  contractor  and  sab- 
contractor  to  withdraw  their  subcontract. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  about  it  ? — A.  That  Mr.  Miner  signed  John 
M.  Peck's  name,  and  wrote  the  order. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  is  the  ne#'gK^5'^JiM'^%oMt  paper  that  I  spoke  of  is 
numbered  on  the  contract. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  the  projiosal  accompanying  1  G. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  Mr.  Miuer  si<;ued  Mr.  Peck's  name  there. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 
Q.  What  is  the  other  paper  ? — A.  52  A. 

By  Mr.  Mekrick  : 
Q.  What  about  that  ? — A.  I  said  I  did  not  know  who  signed  that. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  say  still  you  do  not  know  who  signed  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  any  similarity  between  the  signature  of  this  paper 
and  the  other  two? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

iMr.  INGERSOLL.  Dou't  Say  "  this  paper."  Describe  the  paper  by  its 
mark. 

Q.  You  see  no  similarity  between  the  signature  of  Peck's  name  ou 
paper  marked  52  A 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  The  question  of  similarity  is  not  one  that 
comes  in.     That  is  for  an  expert. 

By  a  Juror.  [Mr.  McLain  :] 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  paper  52  A  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  identified  that  as  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Miner. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  have  seen  Mr.  Vaile  write  frequently  ? 

Q.  I  Submitting  a  folded  paper.]  Is  that  his  signature! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  39  Q. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  another  one.  [Exhibiting  another  folded  paper.] 
Is  that  his  signature  ? — A.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  paper  is  marked  38  D  and  40  Q. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  that.  Is  that  Mr.  Vaile's 
signature  1 — A.  I  think  it  is,  ^^■ritten  very  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  W^iLSON.  35  I)  and  37  Q. 

Q.  [Exhibiting  another  paper.]  Is  that  is  his  signature  1 — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  that  is  his  signature. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  No.  14  N. 

Q.  [Submitting  two  papers.]  Now,  I  want  you  to  take  that  signature 
and  this  one  and  point  out  the  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  In'gersoll.  Describe  the  papers  by  the  letters. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  a  witness  called  to  testify  to  a  fact  is  not  to 
be  subjected  to  such  an  examination.     He  is  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  can  tell  how  he  identifies  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  say  how  one  differs  from  another. 
That  is  a  matter  for  an  exi)ert. 

Mr.  Hknkle.  He  can  tell  why  one  signature  is  not  his  and  why 
another  one  is. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  not  the  question  put  to  him.  I  am  objecting  to 
be  the  question  put  to  him. 

The  Court.  He  is  not  here  to  compare  handwriting.  A  man  who 
speaks  from  a  knowledge  of  handwriting  speaks  from  a  comparison  of  the 
signature  with  the  examplar  in  his  mind.  That  is  the  only  comparison 
that  he  is  obliged  to  make. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  want  to  show  the  papers  to  the  jury. 

[The  papers  were  subiiQtf^(fe«6'fi>feP®Wfo/?® 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Whose  signature  is  that? — A.  I 
don't  Irnow,  sir. 

Mr.  AlEREiCK.  What  is  that  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  53  A.     It  is  the  name  of  John  M.  Peck. 

Mr.  Wilson.     It  is  one  that  he  said  Miner  wrote  before. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Wlio  wrote  that  signature  '? — A.  H. 
M.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Mereick.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  20  Q. 

Q.  [Submitting  pajjer  to  witness.]  Who  do  you  say  wrote  the  page  of 
that  petition  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  I  did  not  know  whose  handwriting  it 
was. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  paper  is  23  D. 

Q.  [Resubmitting  ijaper  to  witness.]  'Sow,  you  say  you  do  not  Icnow 
whose  handwriting  the  body  of  that  petition  is  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Merrick,  did  you  not  swear 
that  it  was  Mr.  Rerdell's  handwriting  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  now  swear  that  you  do  not  know  whose  handwriting  it 
is?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  and  indicating.]  Who  did  you  say  wrote  that 
signature  James  Eobinson  ? — A.  1  said  Mr.  Miner  wrote  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  Miner  wrote  Clearer's  signa'  ure? — A.  The  same  party 
that  wrote  James  Robinson. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  parties  write  ? 

The  Witness.  Who  do  you  mean  ;  James  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  Clearer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Hall  write  ? — A .  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  some  of  his  letters,  but  you  never  saw  him  write  f 
— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  consider  now  that  Mr.  Miner  wrote  all  three  of  those 
signatures'? — A.  The  same  man  that  wrote  the  petition,  Mr.  Miner, 
signed  those  signatures,  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  You  say  that  Miner  wrote  the  petition  and  wrote  those  three 
names  ■? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  as  I  testified  before. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  He  is  testifying  as  an  expert  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  he  is  testifying  from  his  knowledge  of  Miner's 
handwriting. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Miner  that  he  wrote  those  three  signatures? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  paper  is  20  Q. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  examined  these  papers  ? — A.  Only  once,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  1 — A.  Once  in  the  Post-OfBce  Department  and 
once  here;  since  I  have  had  them  before  me. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  In  testifying  that  one  of  these  signatures  presented  to  you  was, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Vaile's,  and  the  other,  not  Mr.  Vaile's,  upon'what  do 
you  base  your  opinion  ?  Talcc,  for  instance,  those  two  [submitting  paj 
pers  to  witness],  14  N  and  39  Q. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  ohieOmH^  ^iMmps^§)[g,  uot  testifying  as  an  ex- 
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pert,  tliey  say  ;  lie  is  testifying  from  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Yaile's  hand- 
writin.u'. 

Mr.  l^Liss.  I  am  merely  asking  tbat  as  a  preliminary  qnestion,  to 
know  upon  what  he  bases  his  opinion,  and  then  I  am  going  to  follow  it  up 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  do  not  care  to  persist  in  it.     I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  I  Eesuming.]  Having  seen  Mr.  Yaile  write,  npon  what  do  you  base 
jour  decision  as  to  whether  a  particular  piece  of  writing  is  his  signa- 
ture or  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  not  press  it.  If  they  do  not  wish  that  he  should 
go  into  that  1  am  content.  That  is  all.  I  have  some  papers  on  two  of 
the  other  routes  which  I  wish  to  identify. 

P.  Henry  Woodwaed  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  these  papers 
and  say  whether  you  have  ever  had  them ;  and,  if  so,  where  you  got 
them  ? 

The  OouET.  What  route  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  on  Tl-es  Alamos  to  Clifton,  route  Xo.  40113. 

Answer.  I  have  had  them. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  get  them  ! — A.  From  the  contract  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  got  them  ? — A.  It  was  probably  in  Septem- 
ber, but  I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

cross-examination. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  receipt  for  these  papers  when  you  got  them  ? — 
A.  1  think  I  sent  for  them.  I  do  not  remember  about  that  route  per- 
sonally ;  distinctly  from  any  other  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  may  go  ahead  Colonel  Bliss. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  I  offer  in  evidence  the  contract  on  this  route  ISTo. 
40113.  John  W.  Dorsey  is  the  contractor  for  the  Government  from 
Tres  Alamos,  Arizona,  by  Camp  Grant,  Goodwin,  Camp  Thomas,  and 
Safford,  to  Clifton  and  back  once  a  week  for  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars  per  year.  It  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1878.  The  oath  is  taken  before  Mr.  Boone,  as  notary  public, 
on  the  28th  of  March.  The  schedule  is  to  leave  Tres  Alamos,  Monday 
at  7  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Clifton  Thursday  by  7  p.  m.  To  leave  Clifton 
Monday  at  7  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Tres  Alamos  Thursday  by  7  p.  m. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  1  S.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  Wth,  1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Rrady, 

-ind  Asst.  P.  M.  Gen'l : 
Sik:  I  have  the  hoQor  to  transmit  herewith  two  adflitional   petitions,  namerously 
siguetl,  asking  for  increased  mail  facilities  on  route  40113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton, 
Arizona,  and  to  request  that  they  be  placed  on  file  with  the  other  papers  in  this  case. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  2  S.] 

Clifton,  Arizona. 
Hon.  Postmaster-General, 

Sir:  The  nndersigned  citizeDrofCliftoti  and  vicinity,  supplied  by  the  mail  route 
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from  Tres  Alamos  to  this  place,  ask  leave  to  request  that  an  increase  of  mall  facilities 
with  faster  time,  be  ordered. 

There  is  a  daily  mail  both  ways  (east  and  west)  to  Tres  Alamos,  and  as  all  our  wes- 
tern mail,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  part,  comes  to  Tres  Alamos  and  lies  over  for  one 
week  we  are  put  to  great  disadvantage. 

The  settlement  along  the  Gila  River  is  very  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  numbers,  and 
importance,  and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Government  should  at  least  give  us  three 
mails  a  week  each  way.     With  the  wish  that  this  be  immediately  considered,  • 

We,  are  respectfully, 

This  petition  is  signed  by  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  column. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  3  S.] 
The  next  is  another  petition  identical  in  its  language,  signed  by  nearly 
two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns. 

[The  paper  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  clerk  4  S.] 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

AssMant  P.  M.  G. : 
The  undersigned  military  oiBcers  of  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  and  citizens  of  the  same 
place,  beg  most  earnestly  to  urge  that  you  immediately  order  upon  the  route  from 
Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton  a  daily  mail  with  a  fast  schedule.  We  ought  to  have  better 
mail  facilities,  and  we  believe  if  you  were  cognizant  with  all  the  facts  you  would  at 
once  order  a  daily  service. 

Hoping  that  you  will  consider  this  petition  immediately  and  favorably. 
We  are,  respectfully, 

A.  K.  ARNOLD, 

Major  Commading  Fort  Gray. 

B.  H.  CHEEON, 

2ndLt.  Ch.  Con'g. 
M.  W.  STEWART,  P.  M. 
WM.  GEARY, 

2nd  Lt.  12th  Inf't. 
J.  C.  WORTHINGTON, 

Assi't Surgeon,  U.S.A. 

E.  J.  THOMPSON, 

Capt.  12th  Inf't. 

F.  V.  NEWMAN, 

Assistant  P.  M. 
I.  C.  SUPPEE, 

Captain  6th  Cav. 

C.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Captain  6th  Cav. 
CHAS.  M.  BLAKE, 

Chaplian,  V.  S.  A. 

Then  running  down  to  sergeant  and  corporals  and  others,  not  desig- 
nating what  they  are  but  giving  their  companies — Company  G,  Sixth 
Cavalry,  &c.    There  are  four  pages,  I  should  think,  of  those. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerli  5  S.] 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

P.  M.  General : 

Sir  :  We  ask  leave  to  present  this,  our  petition,  for  an  increase  of  mall  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton,  from  one  trip  to  three  times  a  week. 

This  line  runs  a  long  distance  along  the  Gila  River,  and  has  seven  offtces  distributed 
on  it,  including  the  terminals. 

It  supplies  a  large  mining  population  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  sections  on  the  Gila  River.  Camp  Grant  is  al.so  on  this  route,  and  this  is 
the  only  source  of  supply. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  you  will  investigate  this  matter,  you  will  order  an  increase, 
and  direct  the  carrier  to  make  faster  time. 

Hoping  our  petition  will  receive  immediate  action,  we  are,  &c. 

This  petition  is  signed  by  a  page  of  petitioners,  not  one  of  whom 
puts  any  title  to  his  name  except  somebody  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 

^^m^^'         1    ^      Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
[The  paper  last  rean  ^as  marked  by  the  clerk  6  S.l 
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Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-Ge>ieraI : 

We,  tbe  undersigued  citizens  of  Santa  F4  and  vicinity,  would  respectfully  represent 
that  for  years  past  the  mining  districts  of  Southern  and  Western  Arizona  have  been 
largely  supplied  with  grain,  forage,  &c.,  from  the  nucleus  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
New  Mexico,  and  that  said  supplies  are  becoming  greater  every  year ;  that  the  busi- 
ness thus  developing  requires  greater  mail  facilities  between  the  sections  named  than 
is  at  present  supplied  ;  that,  the  mail  route  between  Clifton  and  Tres  Alamos,  Arizona, 
has  an  insufficient  service  for  the  business  demands  upon  it. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  would  earnestly  urge  that  a  daily,  or  at  least  a  tri-weekly , 
service  be  placed  on  said  route,  -with  fast  time. 

This  increase  is  asked  because  of  the  imperative  demand  for  increased  mail  facilities 
along  said  routes  on  account  of  the  settlement  now  being  extended  from  the  Gila  River 
in  every  direction. 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  would  ever  pray,  &c. 

This  paper  is  signed  by  about  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double 
column. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  S.] 

Clifton,  Arizona. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Ket, 

P.  M.  General  : 

Sir:  We  ask  leave  to  present  this,  our  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton  from  one  trip  to  three  times  a  week.  This  line  runs  for  a  long  dis- 
tance along  the  Gila  River,  and  bas  seven  offices  distributed  on  it  including  the  termi- 
nals. It  supplies  a  large  mining  population  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  section  on  the  Gila  River. 

Camp  Grant  is  also  on  this  route,  and  is  the  only  source  of  supply.  We  are  satisfied 
that  if  you  will  investigate  this  matter  you  will  order  an  increase  and  direct  the  car- 
rier to  make  faster  time. 

That  is  signed  by  two  pages  of  petitioners. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  8  S.] 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  Am-il  ISth,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequate  mail  service  on  route 
40113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  and  to  request  that  the  service  on  this 
route  be  increased  to  at  least  three  times  a  week  and  on  a  shorter  schedule.  The  mail 
over  this  route  is  supplied  from  the  main  route  running  west,  and  which  is  a  daily  mail ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  hardship  to  those  dependent  on  this  route  to  have  their  mail  only 
once  a  week.  There  are  now,  including  the  terminal  offices,  eight  post-offices  ou  this 
route,  and  I  trust  you  will  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  ordering  the  increase  asked  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  G.  CAMPBELL, 


[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  9  S.] 

Santa  Ft,  New  Mexico,  May  15,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General  : 
Sir:  I  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  needed  mail  facili- 
ties between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  on  account  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  each. 
For  years  the  ranches  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  have  supplied  Southern  and  Eastern 
Arizona  with  produce,  and  this  demand  is  daily  growing  more  important.  The  busi- 
ness transacted  between  the  two  Territories  is  so  rapidly  increasing^as  to  demand  in- 
creased mail  facilities,  and  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  serv- 
ice on  mail  route;  between  Clifton  and  Tres  Alamos,  Arizona.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Gila  River  settlements  at  present  have  a  business  along  said  route  to  justify  a  daily 
service,  and  that  the  present  weekly  is  wholly  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
settlers  along  the  line.  If  it  is  possible  for  your  department  to  increase  the  service  on 
said  route  and  order  fast  time  on  same,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  people  along  the 

line  for  you  to  do  so.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Hopiiin;  you  may  be  able  to  benefit  the  seution  of  country  referred  to  by  supplying 
increased  service  witb  fast  time  on  said  route, 

I  bave  the  houor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  M.  BARNES, 
Uniled  States  Att'y  for  New  Mexico. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  S.] 

Tees  Alamos,  March  10,  ld79. 
Second  Assistant  Postmastek-Gen'i,', 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
Sir:  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  mail  route  No.  40113,  between  Tres Alamos 
and  Clifton,  A.  T.  The  contract  heretofore  has  sub'd  for  three  and  six  months.  The 
latest  contiaot  was  sub'd  for  a  period  of  three  months,  from  February  first  to  April 
first.  The  general  opinion  of  the  public  is  that  the  contractor  will  fail  to  make 
another  subcontract  in  time  to  carry  the  regular  mails  from  April  first. 

Public  opinion  rises  from  the  following  facts:  J.  W.  Dorsey,  the  original  coq- 
tractor,  contracted  with  the  P.  O.  Department,  to  carry  said  mail  between  Tres 
Alamos  and  Clifton,  at  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  said  contractor 
has  made  a  subcontract  with  L.  M.  Wood,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum.  As  there  was  some  little  trouble  at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  iirsij 
quarter,  about  said  contract,  I  feel  anxious  about  the  subcontract.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  it  does  not  appear  as  if  the  contract  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 
In  case  of  a  failnre  of  contractors,  please  direct  what  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  mail  is  increasing  very  much  lately  between  Tres  Alamos  and  Clifton.  It 
would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  citizens  and  Government  officials  should  the  mail  be 
stopped  for  a  week  or  so,  Something  should  be  done  to  secure  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  should  the  present  contractor  fail. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob'd.  s'r., 

THOS.  DUNBAR, 
Postmaster,  Tres  Alamos,  A.  T. 
2nd  Ass't  p.  M.  Gen'l. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  11  S.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  23,  1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  Gen'l  : 
SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  petition,  very  numerously  signed,  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  mail  service  on  route  No.  40113,  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  Arizona, 
and  to  request  that  it  be  placed  on  tile  with  other  papers  of  a  similar  nature. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  12  S.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7, 1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

2nd  Asst.  P.  M.  Gen'l  : 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  proposition  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
route  40113,  for  three  times  a  week,  and  on  a  reduced  schedule. 
Hoping  this  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  S.] 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

2nd  Asst.  P.  M.  Gen'l : 
Sir  :  The  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  40113  on 
the  present  schedule  three  times  a  week  is  six  men  and  six  animals.    The  number 
necessary  on  a  schedule  of  forty  (40;  hours,  three  times  a  week,  is  twelve  men  and 
twenty-four  animals. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY. 
State  op  Vermont, 

County  of  Addison  : 

John  W.  Dorsey,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  statement  is 
true  as  he  verily  believes. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April,  1879. 

RUFUS  WAINWRIGHT, 
Digitized  by  MlCrOSOft®erk  of  the  Addison  County  Court. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  14  S.] 
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I  pass  these  four  papers  to  the  jury  to  look  at  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Dorsey.     I  now  offer  the  following  sheet  of  figures : 

Present.  Props. 

6  12  3,136 

h  24  1,568 

12  36  Tim 

12 

24 

4,704 
24 

18816 
9408 

12)112896(9,408 

108 

48 
AS 

96 
96 

[The  paper  last  offered  in  evidence  was  marked  by  the  clerk  15  S.] 
The  jacket  in  which  the  last  paper  was  inclosed  was  as  follows : 

Date,  June  3,  1879.    Territory,  Arizona. 

Number  of  route,  40113. 

Termini  of  route,  Tres  Alamos  and  Clifton. 

Length  of  ronte,  197  miles. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $1,568  per  annum. 

Petitions  inclosed,  asking  for  two  additional  weekly  trips.  Hon.  John  G.  Campbell, 
Delegate  in  Congress,  from  Arizona  Territory,  recommends  the  increase  of  service  to 
triweekly,  together  with  expedition  of  schedule. 

There  are  five  offices  on  the  route  that  would  be  benefited  by  the  improved  service 
recommended.  . 

Camp  Thomas,  an  intermediate  office  on  this  route,  has  no  other  supply,  and  yields 
a  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum. 

Contractor  transmits  sworn  statement  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  required  to 
perform  the  service  on  present  and  proposed  schedule. 

Present  sch.,  84  hours. 

Proposed  sch.  40  hours. 

Increase $3,1.36  per  annum. 

Expedition 9,408    "        " 

Totalinc $12,544    "        " 

All  that  is  in  red  ink.     Indorsed  across  that  in  black  Ink  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 
Do  this — June  15 — Brady. 
Then  in  black  ink  the  following  : 

Increase  service  two  trips  per  week  from  June  16th,  1879,  and  allow  contractor 
$3,136  per  annum  additionl  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Reduce  running  time  from  84  to  40  hours  from  June  16th,  1879,  and  allow  con- 
tractor $9,408  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

BRADY. 

No.  14336 111  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  16  S.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Date,  Nov.  11,  '79.    Territory,  ArizoEa. 

No.  of  route,  40113. 

Termini  of  route,  Tres  Alamos  and  Clifton. 

Length  of  route,  197  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  114,112  per  annum. 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-OfiSce  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  whose  post-office  address  is  Washington,  D.  C.  for  service  on 
this  route,  at  $14,112  per  annum,  Irom  Oct.  Ist,  1879,  to  June  30,  1882,  has  been  filed  iu 
this  office,  subject  to  fijes  and  deductions 

FRENCH. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  17  S.] 
Inclosed  in  that  is  the  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  with  John  W. 
Dorsey,  made  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1879,  on  route  40113,  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton,  at  one  trip  per  week,  from  the  l.'^t  day  of  April, 
1879,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1883,  at  $!5,0G8,  the  party  of  the  first 
part  to  pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  pro  rata  as  full  compensation  for 
any  extension  or  increase  of  service. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  should  the  service  be  expedited  the  party  of  the  seooad 
part  is  to  receive  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  entire  sum  allowed  by  the  P.  0. 
Department  for  expedition. 

It  is  signed  by  Johu  W.  Dorsey,  United  States  Government  contrac- 
tor, and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  subcontractor,  and  is  witnessed  by  P.  F.  Chap- 
man. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  18  S.] 

The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Date,  December  7,  1880.     Territory,  Arizona. 

No.  of  route,  40113. 

Termini  of  route,  Tres  Alamos  and  Clifton.  . 

Length  of  route,  197  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  three  [3]. 

Contractor,  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $14,112  per  annum. 

Subcontractor,  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $14,112  per  annum. 

Contractor  and  subcontractor  request  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

Thus  far  in  red  ink ;  now  in  black  : 

Prom  January  1,  1881,  stop  all  payment  to  subcontractor,  the  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor having  requested  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

BEADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  19  S.] 
Inclosed  in  the  jacket  is  the  following : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  m,  1878. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Jsst.  P.  M.  Gen'l : 
Sir:  We  have  tlie  honor  to  reauest  that  the  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  on  route 
No.  40113  be  withdrawn  from'  the  iiles  of  the  P.  O.  Dept.  and  canceled,  as  the  said  S. 
W.  Dorsey  is  no  longer  siibcontraotor  on  said  route,  from  Jau'y  1,  1881. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY, 

Contractor. 
S.  W.  DORSEY, 

Subcontractor. 

[The  paper  last  ref^y^^g^gijyjjijj^^^g^^y^lerk  20  S.] 
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Byron  G.  Coon  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  the  pa- 
per marked  2  S  and  tell  me  whose  is  the  indorsement  on  that  paper, 
and  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — Answer.  William  H.  Turner.  Shall  I 
mark  it  1  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  call  your  attention  to  it 
by  number.     It  has  already  been  marked. 

Q  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  marked  5  S; 
whose  handwriting  is  it  in  the  indorsement  ? — A.  It  is  my  indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  marked 

6  S.    Whose  handwriting  is  that  red  ink  indorsement  ? — A.  It  is  my 
indorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  marked 

7  S.    In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  1 — A.  It  is  my  indorse- 
ment. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  yon  paper  marked 

8  S.     Whose  is  the  indorsement? — A.  The  red  ink  is  my  indorsement. 
Q.  [Submittinganotherpaper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper  marked 

9  S.     In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  °? — A.  It  is  my  indorse- 
ment. 

Q.  I  hand  you  paper  marked  10  S.     In  whose  handwriting  is  the  in- 
dorsement "? — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 
Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  marked 

11  S.     In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  ? — A.  That  is  mine. 
Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  marked 

12  S.    In  whose  handwriting  is  that  indorsement  ? — A.  That  is  my  in- 
dorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper  marked 

13  8.    In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  f^A.  That  is  my  in- 
dorsement. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  uiarked 

14  S.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement ! — A.  That  is  mine. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  The  figuring  on  pajier 
marked  15  S  f— A.  William  H.  Turner's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  jacket: 
marked  16  S.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  f — A.  The  red 
ink  and  body  of  the  order  is  Mr.  William  H.  Turner's.  The  "  Do  this — 
June  15 — Brady,''  and  the  signature  is  General  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  Avitness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper 
marked  17  S.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  °? — A.  William 
H.  Turner's,  except  the  signature. 

Q.  Whose  is  the  signature  1 — A.  Mr.  French's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  i)aper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper 
marked  19  S.  In  whose  handwiiting  is  the  red  ink  indorsement? — A. 
William  H.  Turner's. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  signature  to  the  black? — A.  The 
signature  is  Brady's.     The  indorsement  is  Turner's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper 
marked  20  S.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  ? — A.  William 
H.  Turner's. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  these  as  papers  from  the  files  of  the  depart- 
ment?— A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  route  is  in  you©;pSieifl*J^/WjicA!iOT^n  the  section  that  I  was 
route-book  clerk  for  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  It  will  save  consideralile  iiicouveiiience  to  us  and  certainly 
to  the  department,  if  I  am  allowed  to  identify  some  papers  on  another 
route — 44140. 

The  Ooi'RT.  That  is  going  back. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  route  that  has  not  been  in.  I  think, 
sir,  this  is  the  last  route  on  which  there  are  papers  to  be  identified. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  show  j'ou  a  paper  marked 
March  '2,  IsSOl — A.  The  red  ink  in  the  body  of  the  order  is  William  H. 
Turner's.     The  signature  is  French's.     [I  mark  this  No.  1.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  paper  in- 
closed in  that  marked  March  2,  1880  ?— A.  This  is  William  H.  Turner's. 
[I  mark  this  No.  L'.j 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  jacket 
dated  April  31,  1879  ? — A.  This  is  William  H.  Turnei's,  except  the  sig- 
nature, which  is  General  Brady's.     [I  mark  this  No.  3.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  dated  1879,  June  19 1 — A.  That  is  my  indorsement. 
1 1  mark  this  No.  4.] 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  word  "Turner"  ? — A.  General  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  iiajier.]  Jacket,  without  date,  headed  State 
of  Oregon  '? — A.  Eed  ink,  William  H.  Turner ;  blue  pencil.  General 
Brady.     [5.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Another  jacket,  dated  June  26, 1879? 
— A.  That  is  William  H.  Turner's  writing,  except  the  signature,  and 
that  is  General  Brady's.     [6.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  first  jacket  was  in  the  second  jacket  I  have  shown 
you. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  24  ?— A. 
My  own  indorsement.     [7.] 

'Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  24 ! — A. 
That  is  my  indorsement.     [S.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  i/idorsed  1879,  May  26  ?— A. 
Mj  indorsement.    [9.]  ^  ^ 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Pap#'  indorsed  1879,  May  22?— A. 
The  red  ink  is  my  Indorsement.     [10.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  22  ?— A. 
My  indorsement.     [11.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Pai»er  indorsed  1879,  May  22  ? — A. 
My  indorsement.     [12.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  22  ? — A. 
My  indorsement.     [13.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  24? — A, 
My  Indorsement.     [14.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  23? — A. 
My  indorsement.     [15.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  23?— A. 
My  indcrsement.     [16.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  23  ? — A. 
My  indorsement.     [17.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1879,  May  26  ?— A. 
My  indorsement.     [18.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  April  19,1879? — A. 
William  H.  Turner's  indorsement.     [19.] 

Q.  [Submitting  a^mt^el^^lt^^^lBmmft<§gv.vmg  on  both  sides  ?— A. 
Part  of  those  figures  are  mine  and  part  are  Mr.  Turner's.    [20.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Jacket  dated  May  9,  1879?— A.  Mr. 

T^nrn<ir'fi  wrrifiiifi'    PYPATif  flip    ei  o-ntif  nr^i  •    fLaf    ic  riimAr-al    Rra.flv's.       [21. 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  in  tliat  jacket  dated  1879,  May 
8? — A.  That  is  my  indorseaient.     |22.J 

Q.  I  Submitting' another  paper.]  Jacket  dated  1880,  ?— A.  Will- 

iam H.  Turner's.     [■23.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  August  21,  1879  ? — 
A.  The  black  is  Turner's,  and  the  red  ink  my  indorsement.     [24.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  dated  October  24,1879? — A. 
William  H.  Turner's,  excei)t  the  signature  ''French."     [25.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  in  that  jacket  dated  October 
04^  1879"?— A.  William  H.  Turner's.     [20.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Jacket  dated  November  20,  1880  ? — 
A.  William  H.  Turner's,  except  the  signature,  aud  that  is  General  Bra- 
dy's.   [27.] 

Q.  [Submitting  three  papers.]  Three  papers  in  that  jacket  dated  No- 
vember 19,  1880  ? — A.  Those  are  all  my  indorsements.     [28,  29,  30.] 

Q.  I  Submitting  another  paper.]  Paper  indorsed  1880,  April  J5? — A. 
That  is  my  indorsement.     [.31.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Jacket  dated  March  29, 1881 ! — A. 
William  H.  Turner's,  except  the  signature,  and  that  is  General  Brady's. 
[o2.] 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  paper  that  I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  on 
this  route  as  part  of  the  files  of  the  department  ? — A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  have  been '? — A.  I  suppose  they  have 
beeu  with  Mr.  Woodward  a  portion  of  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
flies  of  this  route  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  more  there  may  be  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  said  there  was  one  paper  here  in  which  the  figures  in  pencil 
were  part  yours  and  part  Mr.  Turner's.  As  you  will  not  be  on  the 
stand  again  I  will  ask  you  to  state  which  are  yours  and  which  are  his  1 
— A.  These  on  this  side  [indicating]  are  Turner's. 

Q.  Just  write  his  name  by  his  ! — A.  [After  doing  so.]  Those  look  like 
my  figures  up  there.  [Indicating].  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 
Those  figures  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  calculation. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  As  we  may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  again,  I  will  ask  you  to  prove  a  single  paper  omitted  on  route 
38150,  from  Saguache  to  Barnum.  Please  look  at  that  paper  and  state 
if  you  know  whose  the  indorsement  is  ? — A.  That  is  George  M.  Swee- 
ney's handwriting. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  I  will  now  put  in  the  record  of  payment  on 
this  route  40113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton.  The  table  is  made  up  to 
aud  including  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  with  a  memorandum  that  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1881  the  pay  is  suspended.  The  whole  amount  of 
pay  was  $42,265.24 ;  the  fines  and  deductions,  $4,069.28  ;  total  payment, 
$38,19.-).96.  There  is  a  red  ink  entry  that  the  sum  of  $5,228.90  is  iu- 
cliided  in  the  amount  of  deductions  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  on 
route  40104  being  in  excess  of  pay,  and  allowed  on  that  route,  or  taken 
from  the  pay  upon  this  route. 

The  OouKT.  That  shows  that  the  amount  has  been  paid. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  schedule  complete,  is  as  follows  : 

/Statement  and  recapitulation  of  payments  made  to  Doraeij,  Miner  and  Peck,  their  subcon- 
tractors and  assignees,  on  nineteen  routes  below  described. 


Routes. 

Termini. 

State. 

Pay  aoorned. 

Fines  and  de- 
ductions, &c. 

Kemissiuns, 
&c. 

Total  pay. 
ments. 

From— 

To- 

40113 

Trea  Ala- 
mos. 

Clifton 

Arizona 
Ter. 

$42,  265  24 

?4,  069  28 

$38, 195  96 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  now  offer  the  table  of  productiveness  on  this  route :  For 
Tres  Alamos,  also  on  route  40118,  the  gross  revenue  for  the  year  eudiag 
June  30,  1881,  Avas  $128.54;  the  net  revenue,  $7.86.  For  Camp  (Irant, 
for  the  same  ijeriod,  the  gross  revenue  was  $868.87  ;  the  net  revenue, 
$380.52.  For  Goodwin  there  is  no  account.  For  Camp  Thomas,  also 
on  route  40120,  the  gross  revenue  for  the  same  period  was  $543.01 ;  the 
net  revenue,  $135.91.  For  Pima,  established  August  23,  1880,  the 
gross  revenue  was  $98.96  ;  the  net  revenue,  $30.16.  For  Safford,  for 
the  same  period,  the  gross  revenue  was  $144.58;  the  net  revenue, 
$56.61.  For  San  Jos6  there  is  no  account.  For  Clifton,  ior  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  gross  revenue  was  $440.40 ;  the  net 
revenue,  $185.92. 

The  table  complete  is  as  follows : 

Form  of  certificate. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Department. 

I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-OfSce  Department,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  coirect  statement  from  the  records  of  this  office, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  revenues  of  the  post-ofiSces  located  on  route  No. 
41113,  Tres  ilamos  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  from  July  1st,  1878,  to  June  30th,  1881 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  my 
seal  of  ofiBce,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

[seal.]  J.  H.  ELA,  Judilor. 


Name  of  office. 


Tres  Alamos,  Arizona :  also  on  route  40118.. 


Camp  Grant,  Arizona;  name  changed  June 
23, 1879,  to  Fort  Grant. 


Digitized 


3  qr.,  1878..I       $13  81  ' $14  75 

4  "       "     ..j 37  72 

1      "     1879. .j         1149    ! 17  90 


2      "      "     .. 

41  71 

Excess  credits 


!     2  79 

67  01 

73  16 

3   qr.,  1879.. 

1  "    1880!: 

2  "      "    .. 

31  00 
68  60 
66  15 
45  00 

528 

S2:i  47    

20  34    

118 

210  75 

43  81  ;    6  46 

Less  credits. .. 

6  4li  ! 

Total  net 

37  35  1 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

4  "      "    .. 

47  74 
19  00 
26  00 
35  80 

136 

21  60 

1      "    1881.. 

11  05 

2      "      '     .. 

7  86 

7  86 

128  54 

34  01 

Less  credits.. 
Excess  credits 

7  86 
26  15 

3    qr.,  1878.- 

82  00 
153  20 
158  00 
175  00 

29  65 
43  63 
56  49 
79  68 

4      ■'      "     .. 

1      "    1879.. 



568  20 

209  65 

3    qr.,  1879. 

4       "      "     .. 
1      "    1880.. 

128  00 
l(i2  50 

17  43 
48  63 
36  85 

102  91 

^  Micfosc 

/?#7  00 



427  50 
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Name  of  office. 

& 

3  qr.,1880.. 

1  "     lS8l!! 

2  "        '■    .. 

3qr.,  1878. . 

4  "         "      .. 

1  "      1879... 

2  "         "    ... 

3  qr.,  1879.. 

4  "         "    .. 

1  "      1880.. 

2  "         '•    .. 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

1  "     1881;; 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr.,  1878 

i 

i 

a 
9 

S 

$113  24 
55  48 
151  31 
60  49 

$236  20 
163  70 
258  57 
210  40 

868  87 

1       380  52 

Camp  Thomas,  Arizona ;  also  on  route  40120 . 

67  36 

30  38 

66  40 

152  73 

33  05 

S30  72 

4  32 

95  90 

316  87 

128  95 
25  04 

25  04 

Le.^s  credits... 
Total  net 

103  91 

123  74 
186  22 
123  27 
182  72 

45  99 
89  19 
34  08 

85  67 

616  02 

254  93 

81  54 
120  62 
151  41 
189  44 

543  01 

14  78 
41  81 
79  32 

Ui  91 

Pima,  Arizona ;  established  Angnst  23, 1880. 

4       "      "     .. 

1       "    1879 

2      "      "     . 

3    qr.,  1879 

== 

4      "      "    .. 

1      "    1880 

2      "      "    .- 

3    qr.,  1880 

, 

:..  ..         1 

4      ■■       "    .. 

1  "     1861.. 

2  "       "    .. 

3  qr.,  1878.. 

4  "       "     .. 

1  "    1879.. 

2  "       "    . 

3  qr.,   1879.. 

1  ■'     1880 !.' 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr,,  1880.. 

4  "        "    .. 

1  "    1881  .. 

2  "      "     .. 

19  75 
32  44 

46  77 

13  79 

4  86 
11  51 

30  Iti 

8  85 

5  70 
5  93 

18  56 

39  04 

15  71 

27  3:i 

7  37 

98  96 

SaflFord,  Ariz       ... 

14  06 

12  62 
14  28 

18  56 

39  52 

34  10 
45  94 
27  65 
12  01 

119  70 

4  12 

60  49 
4  12 

4  12 

Less  credits. -- 
Total  net 

46  37 

35  17 
13  63 
33  00 

62  78 

15  42 
6  68 
9  20 

25  31 

56  61 

144  58 

San  Jo86,  Ariz.  •  disoontinned  Aue  P/M'Z  ^0  DV  IVIICf\ 

1 

Clifton,  Ariz : 

3    qr.,  1878.. j 
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Name  of  oflBce. 

1 

3 

a 
® 

□3 

S 
C!) 

' 

§ 

! 

!2i 

i 

1 
O 

4    qr.,  1879.. 

1  "      1879.. 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr.,   1879.. 

4  ''         "    .. 

1  "      1880.. 

2  "         "    .. 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

4  "         "    .. 

1  "      1881.. 

2  "        "    .. 

$17  15 
24  90 
34  00 

$6  86 
9  96 
34  00 

76  05 

50  82 

30  00 

31  75 
41  25 
76  90 

12  00 

13  39 
16  74 
29  72 

179  90 

71  85 

110  70 
96  04 
112  56 
127  10 

55  19 
39  40 
49  10 
42  23 

446  40 

185  92 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  now  oifer  the  record  of  payments  on  route  44140,  from 
Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek.  The  pay  was  $48,179.19.  Less  deduc- 
tions, $17,775.90.    Total  amount  of  payment,  $36,083.84. 

The  schedule  complete  is  as  follows : 

Statement  and  recapitulation  of  payments  made  to  Dorsey,  Mineir,  and  Peck  their  subcon- 
tractors and  assignees  on  nineteen  routes  ielow  described. 


Eoate. 

Termini. 

state. 

Pay  accrued. 

Fines  and  de- 
ductions, See. 

Eemissions, 
&c. 

Total  pay- 

From— 

To— 

ments. 

44140 

Eugene  City 

Bridge  Creek 

Oregon . . 

148, 179  19 

$17,  755  90 

$5, 660  65 

^$36,083  34 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  iio\a^  offei'  the  table  of  i>roductiveuess  on  route  44140, 
from  Eugene  Oitj^  to  Bridge  Orcelc.  The  gross  re\'enue  of  the  post-offlce 
at  Eugene  City  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881  (also  sup- 
plied by  railroad  and  by  routes  44ia(i,  44138,  and  44139),  was  $2,416.97  ; 
the  net  revenue,  $l,ll(i.97.  For  tin;  liost-offtce  at  Springfield,  also  sup- 
plied by  railroad  and  by  route  44215,  the  gross  revenue  was  $196.30  ; 
the  net  revenue,  ^84.  For  Watcrville,  the  gross  revenue  was  sSo.i'ii ; 
the  net  revenue,  *15.4(l.  For  Lealmrg,  the  gross  revenue  was  $54.14; 
the  net  revenue,  •*."). 77.  For  (xate  Creek,  discontinued  September  30, 
1880,  the  gross  revenue  for  the  liseal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was 
$22.27  ;  the  net  revenue,  i^LOO.  For  JMcKinzie  Bridge,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  -iO,  1881,  the  gross  revenue  was  $28.16  ;  the  net  rev- 
enue, $17. .5.").  For  I'amp  Polk,  the  gross  revenue  was  $30.04 ;  the  net 
revenue,  .'517.02.  For  Prineville,  also  supplied  by  routes  44140,  4417(i, 
and  44178,  the  gross  revenue  was  $834.01;  the  net  revenue,  $423.3s. 
For  Upper  Ocheco,  discontinued  August  2,  18S0,  the  gross  revenue  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  $23.90 ;  the  net  revenue, 
$14.98.     For  Howard,  the  gross  revenue  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1881,  was   $:)().8!i;  the  net 


5,5.     For  ^litchell,  for  the 


same  period,  the  gross  revenue  was  $189.32;  the  net  revenue,  $29.98. 
This  office  is  also  supplied  by  routes  44155,  44144,  and  44180.  The 
post-office  at  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  also  supplied  by  route  44155,  was 
omitted  from  this  route  May  10,  1879.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  last 
two  quarters  of  1879  was  $07.50  ;  the  net  revenue,  $67.50. 
The  table  complete  is  as  follows : 

Form  of  certificate. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  post-orfice  department. 

I,  J.  H.  Ela,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Poat-Offlce  Department,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  correct  statement  from  the  records  of  this  ofiSce, 
showing  the  gross  and  the  net  revenues  of  the  post-ofBces  located  on  route  No.  44140, 
Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  from  July  1st,  1878,  to  June  '30th,  18dl. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be  af&xed  my 
seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

[seal.]  '  J.  H,  ELA,  Audilor. 


Name  of  office. 


Engene  City,  Oregon ;  supplied  also  by  rail-   3 
Toad  and  by  routes  4413fi,  44138,  and -14  i:w.    4 

I 

1  2 


qr. 


1878. 
1879.' 


$543  C(l  ; ?543  60  ; 


550  as 

fill  28 
UIO  72 


250  22 
311  28 
310  72 


3  qr., 

4  •' 

1  " 

2  " 


1879. 
1880 ! 


3  qr,,  1880.. 

4  ■'  "  .. 
1  "  1881.. 
2 
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5-R  36 
C73  66 
646  97 
611  04 


579  8fi 
665  86 
585  72 
583  53 


416  07 


275  36 
378  66  , 
346  97 
311  04 

1,  312  03 

254  86 
340  86 
276  62 
260  53 

1,116  97 
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Name  of  office. 


Springfield,  Oregon  ;  supplied    also  by  rail- 
road and  by  route  44215. 


Walt^rville,  Oregon. 


Leaburgh,  Oregon. 


3  qr.,  1878. 

4  "  "  . 

1  "  1879. 

2  "  "  . 


>  qr., 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


1879. 
1880. 


1880.. 
1881."! 


3  qr.,  1878 

4  ■' 

i  "  1879. 

2  "  "  . 


3  qr.,  1879.. 

4  "  "  . 

1  "  1880.. 

2  "  "  .. 


3  qr., 

4  " 

1  " 

2  " 


1880- 
1881 ! 


3qr.,  1878. 
4  " 

1  "   1879. 

2  " 


3  qr.,  IS 

4  ■' 

1  "  18 

2  " 


3  qr.,  1880.. 

4  " 

1  "  1881. 

2  "  "  -. 


820  40 
50  93 
62  13 
53  70 


187  16 


43  23 
39  51 
35  23 
.  48  96 


166  93 


45  99 

45  22 
51  86 
53  23 


196  30 


Less  net 

Total  credits. 


4  14 
8  33 


36  95 


9  45 
5  86 
8  01 
11  97 


35  29 


3  54 
8  23 

12  57 

4  60 


28  94 


8  07 

12  32 

8  04 

8  08 


Less   credits. 
Total  net 


Less  credits. 


Less   credits. 


13  88 
11  17 
15  60 
13  53 


54  18 
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$20  40 
21  76 
24  66 
28  12 

94  94 

~19  05 
17  15 
10  31 
21  34 

67  85 

23  02 
14  71 
21  67 

24  60 

84  00 


18  13 


21  16 

3  69 
12  47 

4  89 

1  46 

2  84 
6  21 

15  40 

48 

3  43 

4  58 


8  49 
2  45 


4  93 
12 
09 

5  14 
1  06 

4  08 

09~ 
1  18 

1  71 

2  79 

5  77 
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Name  of  office. 


Gate  Greet,  Oregon  ;  discontiDued  Septem- 
ber 30,  1880. 


McKeEzie's  Bridge,  Oregon. 


Camp  Bolk,  Oregon  . 


3  qr.,  1978. 

4  "   "  . 

1  "  1879. 

2  "   '■  . 


$9  48 
2  '0 
1  50 
1  44 

14  92 


LesB  credits  . 


16  56 
1  30 
1  50 


9  :(C 
i  42 


Digitized , 


II  4i 
1  ii 


i  94 

3    qr.,  1879.. 
i4      "       "    .. 

8  61 

4  16 

6  48 
2  02 
5  16 

1      "    1880 

05 

2      "       "    .. 

12 

22  27 

4  21 
12 

4  09 

Less  credits  . . 

3    qr.,1880.. 

14  46 

4  68  , 

1      "    1881.. 



2      "      "    . 

14  40 

4  68 

3  qr.,  1878.. 

4  74 

3  31 

4  07 

4  48 

I    16'  

1  62  1 

1  73      

2  25  1 

6  76    

1      "    1879.. 

2      "       "    .. 

16  60 

3  qr.,  1879.. 

3  83 

11  33 

10  70 

90 

1  08 

9  53 

1      "     1880.. 

7  96 

2      "       "    .. 

3  2& 

26  76 

17  49  ,    4  36 
4  36  1   

13  13  j 

1  30  I 

2  30  ' 

f,  20  ; 

8  75    

17  55    

3  qr.,   1880.. 

4  '         "    .. 
1     "      1881.. 

8  99 
6  77 

9  23 
13  17 

2     "         "    .. 

38  16 

3    qr.,  1878- . 

4  44 

7  54 
2  88 
4  82 

90 
4  70 

1     "     1879.. 

45 

2    "        "    .. 

2  17 

19  68 

7  77          45 

Less  credits. .. 

45 
7  32 

3   qr.,  1879.. 

5  15 
4  73 
1  08 

6  46 

1  77 

2  97 

1      "    1880.. 

01 

2      "      "    .. 

4'l:l 

8  87 

17  42 

Less  credits. . . 

.re 

1  !I4 

2  90 
4  07 
7  51 

17  02 

3  qr.,   1880.. 

4  78 

4     "         "1           5  h4 
1     •'      18jl..!           8  -14 

2     "         "                 10  i.H 

/  Microso 

/?@i0  04 
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Name  of  office. 

1 

£ 

s 
a 

> 
t 

« 

Prineville,  Oregon ;  also  supplied  by  routes 
44140,  44170, and 44178. 

3  qr.,  1878.- 

1  "      1879;: 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr,,1879.. 

1  "     1880.. 

2  "        "     .. 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

1  "      188l!! 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr.,    1878.. 

1      "     1879.". 
3      "       "    .. 

3  qr.,  1879.. 

1  "     1880! ! 

2  "       "    .. 

3  qr.,  1878.. 

4  ■'      "    .. 

1  "    1879.- 

2  "      "    .. 

3  qr.,  1879- . 

1  "     188o!! 

2  "       "     .. 

3  qr.,  1880.. 

1  "    1881 !! 

2  "       "     .- 

3  qr    1878 

ei03  47 
192  94 
201  21 
168  73 

106  89 

105  49    

73  61 

666  35 

173  00 
166  .'57 
225  63 
206  29 

335  93 

91  14 

77  28  : 

123  33    

105  46  1  --     - 



771  49 

397  21 

206  18 
224  94 
178  39 
224  56 

834  01 

110  65 

120  41  i 

78  36  1 

113  96  1 

423  38 

Upper  Ocheco,  Oregon;  diecontinued  Aug. 

%9  00 

7  25 

44  65 

20  05 

19  00 

7  25 

44  65 

20  05 

80  95 

80  95 

9  88 
8  45 
3  46 
2  11 

6  17 

■  5  97 

2  57 

27 

23  90 

14  98 

12  81 
17  88 
22  65 
11  37 

5  56 
10  15 

14  30  1 

26  ' 

64  61 

30  27 

10  50 
9  04 
16  08 

2  21 

3  03    , 

5  54    

17  76 

8  65    - 

53  38 

19  43 

10  24 
22  23 

11  59 
6  83 

13 
6  53 



3  55 
34 

50  89 

10  55 

Mitchell,  Oregon ;  also  supplied  by  routes 
44155,  44144,  and  44180. 

1     "      1879     j 

$3  34 
5  73 

2  "        "    .. 

3  qr.,  1879.. 

4  "       "    .. 

1  "    1880.. 

2  "      "    .. 

d  by  Micr 

32  65 

3« 

32  65 

3  72 

Less  credits  . . 

3  34 

38 

33  69 
43  27 
54  43 
57  25 

15  33 

20  00 

20  00  : 

178  04 

55  33 

Less  credits  . . 

5  73 

49  60 

Digitize 
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Name  of  ofSce. 

3 

s 

> 

t 

.£ 

Net  revenue. 

1 

3  qr„  1880.. 

4  "       "    .. 

1  "    1881.. 

2  "      "    .. 

3  qr.,  1878.. 

137  57 
51  26 
44  40 
56  07 

$14  99 

10  01 

15  00 

29  99 
01 

29  98 

189  32 

• 

Less  credits  . . 

Bridge   Greet,    Oregon ;    also  supplied  by 
routo  44155  ;    omitted  from  route  44140, 
May,  1879. 

1  "    1879.. 

2  "      ■'    .. 

51  40 
16  10 

51  40 
16  10 

67  50 

67  50 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  fines,  deduc- 
tions, and  remissions  on  all  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  had  no  tabular  statement  made  up  in  form  to  put 
in  evidence  at  all  upon  that  subject,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  to  this  matter  we  were  talking  about  the  other  day, 
whether  or  not  a  certain  amount  has  been  recouped. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  twice  requested  that  the  information  be  brought 
in  ;  but  it  has  not  come. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right.    I  understand  it ;  it  will  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  has  been  forgotten. 
[To  the  Court.]  Those  are  all  the  papers  I  have.  Unless  something 
shall  appear  to  the  contrary,  we  will  have  no  more  papers  to  prove. 

The  Court.  Unless  somebody  objects,  we  will  adjourn  until  Monday 
morning  next. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning  next,  July  17,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    JULY    17,    1882. 


The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  G-overnment  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  proved  on  Friday,  but  did  not  offer  in  evidence,  the  papers 
upon  route  44140,  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek.  I  will  first  oifer 
the  contract  dated  March  15,  1878,  between  John  M.  Peck  and  the 
United  States,  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  by 
Springfield,  Thurston,  Walterville,  Leaburgh,  Gate  Creek,  McEinzie, 
Camp  Polk,  Prineville,  Upper  Ooheco,  Howard,  and  Mitchell  to  Bridge 
Creek,  two  hundred  and  seven  miles  and  back,  once  a  week,  for  $2,468 
per  annum,  executed  by  J.  M.  Peck  on  the  11th  of  May,  1878,  and  sworn 
to  on  that  day.    The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Leave  Eugene  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Bridge  Creek  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Bridge  Creek  Monday  at  8  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Eugene  City  Saturday  ^J3  P*  JO-  ^^ 

[The  contract  last  offerea  was^arkea  Dy  the  clerk  2_T.] 
The  next  is  a  jacket  as  follows : 
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Date.  April  21,  1879. 

No.  of  route,  44140. 

Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Bridge  Creek 

Length  of  route,  207  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  $2,468  per  annum. 

That  portion  of  this  route  from  Mitchell  to  Bridge  Creek,  twelve 
miles,  is  covered  by  route  No.  44155. 

1st.  Curtail  service  so  as  to  end  at  Mitchell,  omitting  Bridge  Creek,  decreasing  the 
distance  twelve  miles,  and  deduct  from  contractor's  pay,  $143.07  per  annum  being  pro 
rata,  from  May  10th,  1879.  Allow  contractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dis- 
pensed with. 

•2nd.  Reduce  pay  of  subcontractor  $156.52  per  annum  being  pro  rata  from  May  10, 
1879. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  3  T.] 

Date  May  9, 1879.     State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44140  and  44147. 

Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 

Length  of  route,  195  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  $2,324.93. 

Contractor  requests  change  of  address. 

Change  contractor's  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  Box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BEADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  4  T.] 
In  that  jacket  a  letter  as  follows  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1879. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  Gen' I  : 
Sir  :  You  will  please  address  all  communications  relating  to  routes  44140,  Eugene 
City  to  Mitchell,  and  44147,  Lookingglass  to  Coquille,  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  Box  706, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  5  T.] 
jacket,  without  date : 

State  of  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44140.     Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 

Length  of  route,  195  miles.     No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 

Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck.    Pay,  $2,324.93  per  annum. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Mitchell  presents  a  communication,  and  personally  recommends  that  the 
postal  service  on  this  route  be  increased  two  trips  per  week,  and  that  the  schedule 
time  be  reduced  from  121  to  50  hours. 

Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  "  this  is  a  very  important  route,  in  fact  the  only  one  giving 
direct  communication  between  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Eastern  Oregon,  except  the 
roundabout  way  of  Columbia  River,  if  that  can  properly  be  called  an  exception." 

All  the  offices  in  Central  and  Eastern  Oregon  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  im- 
proved service  recommended,  as  all  mail  matter  to  and  from  Western  California,  Puget 
Sound,  and  Western  Oregon  would  then  be  forwarded  via  Eugene  City  instead  of  The 
Dalles,  as  present.  There  are  ten  intermediate  offices  on  this  route.  Cost  of  two  addi- 
tional  weekly  trips,  $4,649.86  per  annum.    Expedition, .    Hon.  John  White- 

akcr,  M.  C,  joins  in  recommending  increase  of  service  and  expedition  of  schedule. 
Two  trips,  $4,649.86  per  annum.  Expedition,  $14,486.10  per  annum.  Total  increase, 
419-135.96. 

Across  this  iu  blue  pencil  is  written : 

Do  this.— Brady.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  6  T.] 

Jacket  dated  June  26,  1879,  describing  the  route,  and  then  saying— 
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See  memorandum  inclosed — 
■wliich  I  suppose  to  be  tlje  previous  jacket.     Then  comes  the  order: 

Ist.  Incroase  service  two  trips  per  wci-lc  from  July  14,  1879,  and  allow  contractor 
$4,649.86 .per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2Dd.  Reduce  running  time  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121)  to  fifty  (50)  hours, 
from  July  14,  1879,  and  allow  contractor  $14,486.10  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
pro  rata. 

3rd.  Allow  subcontractor  .$6,971.02  per  annum,  for  three  times  a  week  service,  on  a 
schedule  of  fifty  (50)  hours,  from  July  14,  1879. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  T.] 

1027  Vermont  Av.,  Wash.,  April  20,  1879. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  (ieneral : 

Sir.  Before  leaving  Washington,  I  feel  constrained,  in  behalf  of  the  people  I  have 
latel,v  in  part  represented,  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation  (those   interested  in  the 

service)  to  earnestly  recommend  that  the  mail  service  ou  route  No. ,  from  Eugene 

City,  Oregon,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  be  increased  to  three  times  per  week,  and  that 
the  schedule  time  be  reduced  Irom  130  to  100  hours.  This  is  a  very  important  route  ; 
in  fact,  the  only  one  giving  direct  communication  between  the  great  Willamette  Valley 
and  Eastern  Oregon,  except  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Columbia  River,  if  that  can 
properly  be  called  an  exception.  The  service  is  now  but  once  a  week.  The  demand 
is  very  urgent  for  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the  schedule  is  entirely  too  long 
and  should  be  reduced  to  100  hours.  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  S  T.] 

Mohawk,  Orbgon, 1879. 

Hon.  John  Whiteaker, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir  :  Owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains  by  enter- 
prising, industrious  people,  and  the  fine  agricultural  country  along  the  valley  of  the 
McKinzie  River  west  of  the  mountains,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  greater  mail 
facilities  than  have  as  yet  been  given  the  people  of  those  parts,  and  I  hope  you  will 
lend  your  influence  to  the  laudable  enterprise  of  increasing  this  route  from  its  present 
weekly  service  to  that  of  daily  service  and  fast  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  MAXWELL. 
Indorsed : 


Referred  and  recommended. 


WHITEAKER. 


[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  tlerk  9  T. 


To  the  Hon.  P.  M.  General, 

Washington,  Jj,  C.  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Springfield,  Lane  County,  Oregon,  respectfully  rep- 
resent that,  in  their  opinion,  the  mail  facilities  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  people.  We 
therefore  earoestly  recommend  that  service  on  said  route  be  changed  from  one  trip  a 
week  to  that  of  daili/  service  route,  and  that  the  speed  be  greatly  increased. 

Signed  by  nearly  a  page  of  petitioners  in  double  column,  and  then 
the  following : 

I,  P.  A.  Kennedy,  postmaster  for  the  town  of  Springfield,  Oregon,  do  hereby  cercity 
th,at  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  signers  of  the  above  pe- 
tition, and  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  each  name  was  written  by  the  person  as 
above  represented. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  p.  a.  Kennedy. 

Springeield,  Oregon,  Mmi  -\(i,  1879. 
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'  [The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  P.] 

Eugene  City,  Oregon,  April  30,  1879. 
Hon.  John  Whiteaker,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Sir:  The  mail  route  running  from  this  place  to  Bridge  Creek,  Wasco  County,  over 
the  McKinzie  wagon-road,  supplies,  as  you  are  doubtless  well  aware,  a  rich  and'  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  State  with  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  Upper  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  and  is  limited  to  once  a  week,  which  I  think  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  view  of  this  fact  I  hope  you  will  aid  the  numerous 
petitioners  on  this  route  in  their  efl'orts  to  obtain  an  increase  of  service  and  of  speed. 
Petitions  are  being  circulated  here  now,  and  no  doubt  will  reach  Washington  in  a  few 
days. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  W.  OSBURN. 

Indorsed  as  follows : 

Referred  and  recommended. 

WHITEAKER. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  11  T.] 

Speingfield,  Oregon,  May  10,  1879. 
John  Whiteaker,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Sir  :  Petitions  having  been  circulated  and  numerously  signed  by  citizens  of 
this  and  Wasco  County,  praying  for  an  increase  of  service  on  the  mail  route  from  Eu- 
gene to  Bridge  Creek,  I  desire  to  ask  your  assistance  in  securing  such  an  increase  of 
service  as  may  seem  proper  and  right. 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

W.  R.  WALKER. 

Indorsed  as  follows : 

Referred  and  recommended. 

WHITEAKER. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  12  T.] 

Springfield,  Oregon,  May  10,  1879. 
S.  W.  Dorset,  U.  S.  S., 

Washington  City,  D.  C: 
Dear  Sir  :  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  an  increase  of  service  on  the  mail  route 
leading  from  Eugene  City,  via  McKinzie  and  Ocheco,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Wasco  County. 
The  country  through  which  this  route  passes  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
of  mountains  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers  and  the  mail  facilities  under  the  pres- 
ent contract  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  population.  I  would  there- 
fore most  respectfully  ask  your  assistance  in  securing  such  increase  of  service  as  prayed 
for  in  the  petition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob'd't  servant, 

W.  R.  WALKER. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  T.  | 

Springfield,  May  10,  1879. 

Hon.  S.  W.  DoRSBY,  V.  S.  S., 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir;  Having  learned  of  your  willingness  to  assist  in  procuring  mail  facilities, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  and  asking  you  to  assist  us  in  procuriug  an  in- 
creased mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  to  Bridge  Creek,  which  is  now  only 
once  a  week,  over  a  route  that  should  have  a  daily  mail  service,  and  I  hope  you  will 
favor  us  with  your  influence  for  that  purpose. 
Very  respectfully, 

^       >-  ^'  BY.  FINN. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  14  T.] 

Postmaster-Genekal,  H^ashin^ion,  D.  C. :  -' 

We,  the  undersigned  citizfiffi#'3^(fil)^  M«?/[aS©©©inty,  Oregon,  respectfully  rep- 
resent that,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  to 
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Bridge  Creek  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  we  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  the  service  on  said  route  be  changed  frona  weekly  to  daily  serv- 
ice, and  that  the  speed  on  said  route  be  greatly  increased. 

Signed  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  page  of  petitioners  with  the  fol- 
lowing certificate : 

I,  A.  S.  Patterson,  postmaster  at  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  signers  of  the  above,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  above  signatures  are  genuine. 

A.  S.  PATTEESON,  P.  M. 

Eugene  City,  May  10,  1879. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  15  T.] 

Eugene  City,  May  3rd,  1H79. 
Hon  S.  W.  DoESBY, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir  :  You  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  citizens  of  this  State  by  aiding  to 
increase  the  mail  service  on  the  McKinzie  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek, 
from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  mail. 
Respectfully, 

JOSHUA  J.  WALTO^f, 

Judge  of  said  Connty. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  16  T.] 

To  the  P.  M.  General,  Tfashington,  D.  C. : 

Sir:  The  citizens  of  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  beg  to  ask  that  the  mail  service  ou  the 
route  from  this  place  to  Bridge  Creek,  be  increased  from  one  trip  to  three  trips  per 
week,  and  the  schedule  changed  so  as  to  make  the  speed  much  faster  than  at  present. 

This  route  supplies  a  vast  region  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
which  now  have  a  large  population.  The  immigration  to  this  section  is  very  great, 
and  we  think  the  Government  should  supply  these  pioneers  with  proper  mail  facilities 

Signed  by  about  a  page  of  petitioners,  and  with  the  following  certifi- 
cate : 

I,  A.  S.  Patterson,  postmaster  at  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  signers  of  the  above  petition,  and  believe  all 
the  above  signatures  are  genuine. 

A.  S.  PATTERSON,  P.  M. 

Eugene  City,  May  10,  1879. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  17  T.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  23rd,  1879. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  Gen'l : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  an 
increase  of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  which 
please  place  on  file  in  your  department,  and  to  request  your  early  consideration  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  DOESEY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  18  T.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  24,  1879. 
Hon.  Thomas  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  proposition  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
route  44140  for  three  times  a  week  and  on  a  reduced  schedule. 

This  route  crosses  two  high  ranges  of  mountains,  andou  a  schedule  of  60  hours  the 
time  will  be  equal  to  at  least  six  miles  an  hour  ou  an  ordinary  road. 
Hoping  this  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  1  am, 
Very  respectfully. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  john  m.  peck. 
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[The  paper  last  roatl  was  marked  by  the  clerk  19  T.] 

Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P,  M.  General: 

Sir  :  The  number  of  men  and  animals  which  are  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on 
route 44140  three  times  a  week  on  the  present  schedule  is  four  men  and  nine  animals; 
the  number  necessary  to  carry  said  mail  on  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours  three  times  a 
week  is  ten  men  and  thirty  animals. 
Eespectfally, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

Territoky  New  Mexico, 

Vouiitii  of  Colfax,  ss  : 
John  M.  Peck,  Vieiug  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  statement  is  true, 
as  he  verily  believfs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  22nd  day  of  January 
1879. 
[SEAL.]  J.  S.  TAYLOR, 

Notary  Public. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  20  T.] 
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Present.  Prop'n. 
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[The  paper  above  was  marked  by  tlie  clerk  21  T.] 
Jacket,  as  follows : 

Date,  ,  1880.     State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44140. 

Termini  of  rente,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 

Length  of  route,  195  miles. 

No.  of  trips  pep  week,  three. 

Contractor,  J.  M.  Peels. 

Pay,  $21,460.89  per  annum. 

Theie  are  no  papers  on  file  in  this  office  recommending  additional  service. 

An  order  issued  June  26,  1879,  to  increase  the  service  from  one  to  three  times  a  week, 
and  reduce  running  time  from  121  to  50  hours,  upon  the  personal  recommendation  of 
Hon.  John  H.  Mitchell  and  others. 

Three  additional  weekly  trips  will  cost,  at  pro  rata,  $21,460.89  per  annum. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  22  T.] 
Jacket,  as  follows : 

Date,  Oct.  24,  1879.     State,  Oregon. 

Nil.  of  route,  44140. 

Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 

Length  of  route,  195  miles. 

No.  trips  per  weeks,  three  (3). 

Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  121,460.89  per  annum. 

Contractor  transmits  a  written  agreement  to  pay  subcontractor  at  the  rate  of  $7,400 
per  annum,  from  July  14,  1879,  instead  of  $6,791. ui  per  annum. 

Amend  3rd  part  of  order,  bearing  date  June  26,  lb79  (number  5967),  so  as  to  pay 
subcontractor  $7,400  per  an"num,  instead  of  $6,971.02  per  anuum,  in  accordance  with 
contractor's  recent  agreement. 

FRENCH. 

Special — 
French. 

Order  No.  11042.     Date,  Oct.  24,  1879. 

Day-book,  page  76. 

Wrote  contractor,  Oct.  24,  1879. 

[The  jacket  last  veM^fl^efL^M^^^^erk  23  T.j 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  23,  1879. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

2nd.  Asst  P.  M.  Genl.  : 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  P.  J.  Wyooff,  subcontractor  on  route 44140,  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $7,400  per  annum,  on  the  increased  service  of  July  14, 1879,  without 
making  any  deduction  for  curtailing  the  service,  so  as  to  end  at  Mitchell ;  as   it  was 
understood  that  pro  rata  deduction  should  only  be  made  while  the  service  remained  at 
one  trip  per  week,  ssA  vrhsa- Increased  to  ttoefr  eg  moro  trips,  Ms-p^y  -iraa  to  bo  -aa 
spccl£cd  in  contract,  aiiu.rcgs.rCi.LCd5  Ox  s^ict  C"urt<iiixui6iit. 
Kespectfully, 
I  JNO.  M.  PECK, 

Contractor. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  24  T.] 
Jacket  as,  follows : 

Date,  Nov.  20,  1880.     State,  Oregon. 

No.  of  route,  44140  S. 

Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 

Length  of  route,  195  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  M.  Peck. 

Pay,  $21,460.89  per  annum. 

Subcontractor, . 

Pay, . 

Contractor  requests  that  the  schedule  on  this  route  he  reduced  to  40  hours  from 
April  Ist  to  October  31st,  and  increased  to  60  hours  from  November  1st  to  March  31st, 
of  each  year,  to  take  effect  December  1,  1880. 

Present  running  time,  50  hours. 

See  afiSdavits  inclosed. 

From  December  1,  1880,  reduce  running  time  from  50  hours  to  40  hours  from  April 
1st  to  October  31st,  and  increase  it  from  50  hours  to  60  hours  from  November  1st  to 
March  31  of  each  year,  without  change  of  pay,  the  decrease  and  increase  of  running 
time  being  pro  rata. 

BRADY. 

Order  No.  12790.    Date,  Nov.  20,  1880. 

Day-book,  page  11 9. 

Wrote  P.  M.  &  contractor,  Nov.  20,  1880. 

[The  jacket  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  25  T.] 

M.  C.  Rerdell,  agt.,  box  706  ]  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  15th,  1880. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  Gen. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  affidavits  filed  showing  it  to 
bealmost  impossible  to  perform  mail  service  on  route  44140  during  the  winter  season, 
within  the  schedule  time  of  50  hours. 

This  route  crosses  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  by  reference  to  those  affidavits  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  snow  attains  the  extraordinary  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

I  have  therefore  to  ask  that  a  winter  and  summer  schedule  be  allowed  over  this 
route,  say  of  sixty  hours  from  the  15th  of  Nov.  to  the  15th  of  April,  and  forty  hours 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  being  pro  rata  from  Nov.  Ist  to  April  30th,  &  from  April 
30th  to  Nov.  1st  each,  but  to  commence  from  Dec.  1,  1880. 
Very  respectfully, 


\' 


J.  M.  PECK. 


[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  26  T. 


M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706.]  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  15*ft,  1880. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  General  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  affidavits  of  A.  S.  Powers  and  Wm.  Geb- 
hart,  and  a  certificate  of  G.  C.  Renfrew,  postmaster  at  McKinzie's  Bridge,  Oregon,  on 
route  44140. 

These  affidavits,  showing  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  encountered  in  per- 
forming service  over  this  route,  and  showing  a  depth  of  show  ranging  from  ten  to  50 
feet,  which  continued  up  to  i0imftMed^i}i'(Mie!i'(^SMt®  which  time  the  snows  be- 
gan to  melt  and  form  lakes,  even  more  diffixiult  to  contend  with  than  the  snow. 
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Men  were  employed  until  the  ISth  of  Aug.  building  bridges  and  shoveling  snow- 
drifts, and  it  was  only  after  the  latter  date  that  the  roads  bad  been  put  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  enable  the  mails  to  be  carried  at  night. 

These  affidavits  and  statements  show  that  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  mail  within  the  schedule  timd,  and  I  would  very  respectfully  ask  that  the  deduc- 
tions made  from  my  pay  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1880,  be  remitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  PECK. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  21  T.] 

State  of  ouegon, 

County  of  Lane,  ss  : 

I,  A.  S.  Powers,  subcontractor  ou  route  44140,  being  first  duly  sworn,  say  that  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  in  above  position,  in  company  with  William  Gebhart,  we  un- 
dertook the  crossing  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  with  the  mails  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1880.  We  encountered  snow  unusually  deep  and  light,  making  it  very  laborious 
traveling  on  snow  shoes — snow  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  in  many  places 
drifted  to  fifty  feet.  The  weather  being  intensely  cold,  I  froze  both  hands  and  feet 
(have  siace  suffered  amputation)  and  had  to  return.  Mr.  Gebhart  went  on  with  the 
mails,  requiring  two  hard  days'  work  for  to  make  it  to  Camp  Polk,  a  distance  of  40 
miles — nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  line  was  covered  with  snow,  with  fifteen  miles 
of  snow-shoeing  across  Blue  Mountains  on  east  end  of  line,  required  six  days,  and 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  time.  As  soon  as  practicable  running  time  was  re- 
duced to  four  days. 

On  15th  June,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Churchman  &  Gebhart,  carriers,  we  tried  to 
carry  the  mail  over  the  snow  on  horseback,  preparatory  to  a  reduction  of  time  to 
fifty  hours,  but  finding  a  horse  conld  not  carry  more  than  his  weight  on  account  of 
lightness  of  the  snow,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  effort.  Again,  on  23d 
June  we  made  another  effort,  with  horses,  this  time  taking  six  horses  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  beat  a  trail  which  could  be  followed  in  the  night,  night  travel 
across  the  mountains  being  necessary  to  a  reduction  of  time  ;  but  we  were  here  con- 
fronted with  a  new  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  lakes  and  holes  of  water  formed  from 
melting  snow,  which  made  it  necessary  to  leave  the  road  and  to  continually  shift 
our  trail,  rendering  night  travel  impossible.  Therefore  the  second  effort  at  reduc- 
tion was  a  failure.  On  22d  July,  we  tried  again,  finding  the  lakes  more  diflionlt.  At 
this  time  we  had  men  employed  building  bridges  and  shoveling  snow-drifts,  &a. 
They  were  kept  employed  until  12th  of  August.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  water 
had  so  far  abated,  and  the  road  had  been  so  far  improved,  that  we  succeeded  in  going 
through  on  the  night  of  that  date,  and  the  desired  reduction  to  fifty  hours  was  effected 
and  kept  up  continually  thereafter. 

A.  S.  POWERS, 

Subcon. 

Subscribed  and  swora  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  for  Lan?  Countv,  OreT)a,  this 
Oct.  11th,  1880. 

P.  C.  RENFREW. 

State  of  Oregon, 

County  of  Lane,  ss  ; 

I,  William  Gebhart,  being  first  duly  sworn,  say  that  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Powers 
as  carrier  from  February  23d  to  August  20,  1880,  on  that  part  of  the  route  laying  be- 
tween McKinzie  Bridge  and  Camp  Polk,  includiug  crossing  of  Cascade  Mountains. 

On  February  27th  I  accompanied  Mr.  Powers  on  to  the  mountains  with  the  mails. 
We  found  the  snow  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  many  places  drifted  to  over 
fifty  feet.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Powers  having  badly 
frozen  both  hands  and  feet,  had  to  turn  back.  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  continued 
on  to  Camp  Polk,  having  to  use  snow-shoes  the  whole  distauce,  forty  miles,  and  tak- 
ing two  and  a  half  hard  days'  travel. 

Snow  storms  were  very  frequent  and  .sever',  and  in  consequence  the  snow  had  in- 
creased in  depth  by  May  first  ten  feet,  after  which  time  it  began  to  settle,  sd  that  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  we  could  make  atrip  oeciisioually  without  snow-shoes  on 
the  crust. 

Ou  the  15th  June  Mr.  Powers  undertook  tbe  passagu  of  the  mountains  on  horse- 
back in  order  to  arrange  for  a  reduction  in  time  ;  but  finding  the  snow  very  soft,  we 
were  obliged  to  lead  the  horse  over  the  snow  and  pack  the  mail  on  our  back,  as  ahorse 
could  not  carry  any  additional  weight.  The  horseback  service,  therefore,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  with  it  the  eftbrt  to  reduce  the  time. 

On  the  2:5d  of  June  we  ^jmtlziS^  byi'MitlMSOft®  taking  four  extra  ones  to  break 
trail.    At  this  time  we  fountr  the  snow  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  places  drifted  to  sixty 
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feet.  The  snow  was  inciting  flown  quite  fast,  tlie  water  therefrom  gathering  in  lakes 
and  holes  greatly  obstructing  travel  over  the  mountains.  We  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  road  aud  pick  our  way  through  timber  and  among  dangerous  rocks,  therefore  this 
rednction  of  time  had  to  again  be  abandoned.  These  lakes  continued  to  increase  in 
size  and  depth  greatly  obstructing  road  until  first  days  of  August  when  snow  dams 
gave  way  and  on  the  'Jth  the  waters  had  so  far  subsided  that  we  were  able  witH  much 
difficulty  to  make  the  passage  of  the  mountains  in  the  night,  thereby  making  required 
reduction  of  time  which  could  not  have  been  previously  effected  without  endangering, 
safety  of  mails  and  life  of  carriers. 

WILLIAM  GEBHART. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  a, justice  of  the  peace,  this  October  8th,  18:^0. 

Statu  of  Oregon, 

County  of  Lain: : 

I,  Will.  Gebhart,  further  say,  having  been  duly  sworn,  that  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  road  over  Cascade  Mount ains  on  mail  route  44140  having  carried  the  mail  for 
former  subcontractor,  Mr.  Wycoff,  and  having  also  worked  for  road  company  shovel- 
ing snow,  &c.,  in  the  spring  of  IST'J,  and  having  been  otherwise  acriuainted  with  route- 
for  several  years,  eay  the  severity  of  the  storms,  the  depth  of  the  snow,  the  consequent 
water  obstructions  were  all  greatly  in  excess  of  anything  before  experienced  on  thia 
mountain,  the  snow  even  remaining  in  road  to  present  time,  a  condition  of  things  en- 
tirely unknown  heretofore. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  wagons  can  cross  on  this  route  by  first  of  May,  and  have 
crossed  in  April. 

Therefore  I  assert  the  obstructions  were  quite  unusual,  and  therefore  unexpected  bjr 
contractor. 

WILLIAM  GEBHART. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  justice  peace  for  Lane  Co.,  this  8th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1880. 

A.  S.  POWERS, 

Justice  Peace. 

McKiNziB  Bridge,  Oreg.,  Oct.  9th,  1880. 

I,  P.  C.  Renfrew,  postmaster  at  McKinzie  Bridge,  on  mail  route  44140,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  I  am  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  this  route,  having 
lived  at  this  place  for  ten  years,  and  having  been  employed  as  mail  carrier  on  the 
mountains  from  January  10th  to  May  15th,  1875,  and,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  matter  of  which  I  speak,  am  confident  ihat  the  storms  have  beeu  more  severe,  the 
snows  deeper,  and  other  obstructions  to  travel  greater  the  past  winter  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  far  worse  than  usual.  In  capacity  of  sup't  of  the  road,  I  went  to 
woik  on  the  mountain  July  26  [three  months  later  than  usualj  to  open  it  for  wagons, 
and  remained  there  till  the  13th  of  August  last.  I  found  the  snow  much  deeper  than 
I  had  known  it  to  be  at  that  season  on  any  previous  year,  in  many  places  fifteen  feet, 
while  usually  the  road  is  entirely  free  from  snow  by  that  time  of  year.  In  melt- 
ing, the  snow  had  formed  lakes  of  water,  greatly  obstructing  travel  on  the  flats  and 
streams,  had  gutted  out  the  roads  on  the  hills  so  that  to  follow  them  at  night  espe- 
cially would  have  been  difficult.  On  and  after  the  9th  of  August  the  mail  was  run 
through  the  mountains  in  the  night,  which  I  understood  was  necessary  in  order  to- 
reduce  time.  I  am  clearly. of  opinion  this  could  not  have  been  done  earlier  iu  the  sea- 
eon  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  mails  and  the  lives  of  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Powers  has  shown  great  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  subcontractor 
on  this  route,  and  has  made  the  service  satisfactory  to  people  along  the  line,  and  if 
he  has  failed  in  making  time  I  regard  it  as  excusable,  as  the  obstacles  with  which  he 
has  had  to  contend  this  season  has  been  great  and  unusual. 

P.  C.  RENFREW,  P.  M. 

[The  affidavits  last  read  were  marked  by  the  clerk  28  T.] 

The  next  is  a  jacket,  and  is  as  follows : 

Date,  March  29th,  1881.    State,  Oregon. 
No.  of  route,  44140. 

Termini  of  route,  Eugene  City  and  Mitchell. 
Length  of  route,  195  miles. 
Number  of  trips  per  week,  three. 
Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck. 
Pay,  ¥-21,460.89  per  annum. 

Order  bearing  date  NoveniberQ^/2e8iJ!3J&^;flfti>Se^€toe  from  April  1st  to  Octo- 
ber Slst  at  forty  hours,  and  from  November  Ist  to  March  31.st  at  GO  hours.     Order 
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should  be  modified  so  as  to  chango  rnuning  timo  from  May  1st  to  October  Slat,  instead 
of  from  April  1st  in  each  year,  being  six  months. 

That  is  in  red  ink ;  now  in  black  : 

Amend  order  bearing  date  November  20th,  1880  (n  umber  12790),  so  as  to  reduce 
Tunning  time  from  fifty  to  forty  hours  from  May  1st  to  October  31,  in  each  year,  in- 
stead of  from  April  1st  to  October  21  of  each  year,  and  from  November  1st  to  April 
30th  increase  running  time  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours,  instead  of  from  November  Ist  to 
March  31,  without  change  of  pav. 

BRADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  29  T.] 
The  next  is  a  circular  from  the  Post-OfiSce  Department: 

U.  S.  Post-Offioe  Dbpartmbnt,  Conthact  Office, 

Washington,  June  -26th,  1879. 
Sir:  A  change  of  schedule  is  desired  on  mail  rente  No.  44140,  on  which  J.  M.  Peck 
18  the  contractor,  because  of  increase  of  service. 
The  service  is  three  times  a  week. 

Be  careful  to  allow  no  more  than  fifty  hours  running  time  each  way. 
Respectfully,  &c.,  &o., 
(Stamped)  THOS.  T.  BEADY, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
P.  M.,  Eugene  City, 

Lane  County,  Oregon. 

Inside  is  the  schedule  : 

The  undersigned  postmasters  and  contractors  recommend  the  following  arrivals  and 
■departures  on  mail  route  44140,  State  of  Oregon. 

Leave  Eugene,  Mondays,  Wednesdajs,  and  Fridays  8  a.  m. 
Arrive  at  Mitchell's  Saturdays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Mitchell's  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  8  a.  m. 
Arrive  at  Eugene  Saturdays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  6  p.  m. 

A.  S.  PATTERSON, 

P.  M.  at  Eugene  City. 
1.  N.  SARGENT, 

P.  M.  at  Mitchell's. 
JNO.  M.  PECK, 

Contractor. 
Dated  August  9th,  187;l. 

P.  J.  WYCOFF, 

Subcotitractor. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  30  T.] 

The  Court.  Have  you  finished  giving  your  evidence  on  route  40113 
from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton  ;  have  you  closed  on  that  route  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  anything  left  out  or 
not.  It  is  substantially  in,  sir.  On  that  route  the  evidence  is  sub- 
sta  u  tially  documentary. 

A.  S.  Powers  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  My  family  live  at  Eugene 
City.  I  lived  formerly,  until  quite  recently,  when  I  "started  here,  on 
the  McKinzie,  at  McKinzie's  Bridge,  fifty-six  miles  east  of  Eugene. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  McKinzie's  Bridge  ? — A.  I  lived  there 
about  seven  years,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  carrying 
the  mail  on  the  mail  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it  while  it  was 
running  to  Bridge  Creek  or  not?— A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not,  then. 

Q.  What  had  you  £)jf^gatfey*M/eftMiite  mail  there  ?— A.  Well,  sir, 
I  established  the  line  in  the  first  place  from  Eugene  City  to  Upper 
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Ochoco,  as  contractor,  and  run  that  line  three  years  and  a  half;  and  I 
have  run  the  line  as  subcontractor  under  Mr.  Peck  since  February  %>. 
1880,  iintil  the  close  of  the  contract  term. 

Q.  AVhatis  the  leni;th  of  that  route? — A.  About  two  hundred  miles, 
I  judge  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  runs  1 — A. 
It  is  pretty  rough  country  from  Eugene  running  east,  a  distance  of 
fifty-six  miles  up  to  McKinzie's  Bridge.  The  road  is  on  a  pretty  even 
grade,  but  it  is  a  rough  mountainous  road.  Still  further  east,  directly 
after  leaving  the  Bridge,  we  have  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  to 
cross  which  brings  us  over  into  the  eastern  Oregon  country,  and  then 
through  the  eastern  Oregon  country  it  is  comparatixely  good  road. 
But  on  the  eastern  end  we  have  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  cross. 

Q.  Eow  many  post-offices  are  there  along  the  road,  or  were  there  in 
1878  and  1879  ?' 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  contract  shows  that. 

A.  I  think  there  were  eight. 

Q.  What  is  the  country — a  farmfng,  mining,  or  grazing  country  ? 
—A.  The  country  up  the  McKinzie  River  as  far  as  McKinzie's  Bridge, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  farming  country,  although  it  is  timbered 
generally,  and  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  settlements  rather  sparse. 
At  the  Bridge  there  'is  quite  a  settlement  on  account  of  mining  in  the 
vicinity. 

Q.  Between  McKinzie's  and  Gamp  Polk,  how  far  is  it  ? — A.  Forty 
miles. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  that? — A.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, with  no  inhabitants  at  all  to  speak  of. 

Q.  From  Prineville,  how  far  is  it  1 — A.  A  little  over  forty  miles. 

Q.  How  is  that  country  ? — A.  That  is  a  stock-raising  country,  with 
small  farms,  hay  ranches. 

Q.  Many  inhabitants'? — A.  Not  a  great  many.  For  perhaps  half  the 
distance  along  up  Crooked  Eiver  it  is  settled  nearly  all  the  way.  The 
settlements  there  are  confined  to  the  streams  in  small,  narrow  valleys. 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  the  mail  over  the  route  ? — A.  We  carried  it  in 
the  summer  time  on  hacks — spring  wagons.  From  Eugene  up  to  the 
Bridge,  and  from  that  through  it  was  carried  on  horseback.  That  was 
in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  we  had  to  snow-shoe  it,  because  of 
these  ranges  of  mountains.     We  had  to  pack  the  mail  on  our  backs.  *^ 

Q.  Whatwas  the  average  amount  of  the  mail  there? — A.  The  through 
mail  is  light.    The  mail  from  Eugene  City  up  to  the  Bridge 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  mean  McKinzie's  Bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We 
start  out  generally  with  a  full  sack.  The  horseback  pouch  is  as  full  as 
it  will  hold,  and  very  frequently  there  is  a  canvas  sack  with  papers. 

Q.  You  start  out  with  that  and  where  do  you  go  ? — A.  We  dispose 
of  the  greater  x^art  of  that  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  Bridge  and  at  the 
Bridge. 

Q.  McKinzie's  Bridge  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  McKinzie's  Bridge  from  Eugene  ? — A.  Fifty-six  miles. 

Q.  Beyond  McKinzie's  Bridge  how  large  is  the  mail  ?  I  want  to  di- 
rect your  attention  now  to  1878  and  1879. — A.  I  was  not  carrying  the 
mail  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  carrving  it  ? — A.  I  commenced  carrying- 
it  in  1880. 

Q.  Well,  take  1880? — A.  As  an  average  the  mail  over  the  moun- 
tains would  not  exceed  mRmti^^^Mm(^^%:  three  pounds,  but  in 
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the  summer  tiiac  we  would  sometimes  have  third-class  matter — mer- 
chandise. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  average  in  summer! — A.  Not  exceeding  ten 
pounds,  and  very  often  not  near  that  much. 

Q.  That  is  the  mail  going  east.  Now,  liow  as  to  the  mail  going 
■west.  Starting  from  Mitchell  was  it  larger  or  smaller? — A.  It  wa.s 
about  the  same.  We  did  not  send  but  \ery  little  jiaper  mail  across  the 
mountains. 

Q.  Was  the  mail  with  which  you  started  from  Mitchell  local  mail,  or 
■did  it  come  from  beyond? — A.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  local  mail, 
although  some  of  it  came  from  beyond.  That  connected  there  with 
the  Canyon  City  and  Dalles  route,  and  frequently  the  mail  came 
through  coming  iiom  further  east. 

Q.  The  mail  with  which  you  went  east  from  Eugene  City  came  from 
further  to  the  west,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  further  north  and  west. 

Q.  What  points  do  they  connect  with '? — A.  Portland  on  the  north 
and  Eoseberg  on  the  east,  connected  by  railroad.  Then  we  connected 
with  mails  running  by  horseback  further  west. 

Q.  Of  the  mail  that  started  from  Eugene  City,  on  an  average,  there 
■was  not  over  ten  pounds  of  it,  as  I  understand  you,  went  to  Mitchell 
and  beyond  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  Now,  wlien  yoa  were  carrying  the  mail,  what  time  did  you  make? 
— A.  I  think  that  when  I  started  in  there  we  made  it  in  about  eighty- 
four  hours. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  in  ? — A.  We  started  in  the  last  of  February, 
1880. 

Q.  And  you  made  it  in  about  eighty -four  hours! — A.  I  think  that 
■was  about  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue ! — A.  I  think  it  continued  for  per- 
haps four  months. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  time  actually  made,  or  of  the  time 
the  schedule  required ! — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  actually  made. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  with  reference  to  the  schedule.  I  un- 
derstood, when  I  took  the  service,  that  the  schedule  time  was  one  hun- 
dred hours.  I  got  that  information  from  postmasters,  and  those  that  I 
supposed  knew.  After  entering  into  service  and  carrying  it  a  spell,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Eerdell  that  fifty  hours  was  the  time. 

Q.  Informed  by  who! — A.  Mr.  Eerdell,  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 
And  then,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  we  reduced  the  time. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  mail  before  you? — A.  P.  J.  Wyckoffwas  the  sub- 
contractor. 

Q.  When  you  were  carrying  the  mail,  how  many  horses  and  carriers 
did  you  use  ? — A.  1  have  carried  that  mail  all  the  different  ways  it  has 
been  carried,  and  I  used  a  different  number  at  different  times. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  used  at  different  times ! — A.  [Eeferring 
to  memorandum .]  The  actual  number  of  men  and  horses  that  it  would  re- 
quire and  did  require  to  carry  the  mail  three  trips  on  a  schedule  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  was  seven  horses  and  four  men,  without  any 
extras. 

Q.  Three  times  a  week ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J3oes  that  make  any  allowance  for,  men  at  the  station  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  on  that  calculation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  it  more  than  three  trips  a  week  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  CBMii%SdhV^I\ff^^ff&T^  hours.  How  many  men 
and  horses  did  it  take  wr  that  I — A.  We  used  as  many  as  we  did  in  car- 
rying it  in  fifty  hours. 
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Q.  How  many  was  there  ?— A.  We  used  twelve — well,  really  eleven 
liorsets  were  in  nse  all  the  time  and  five  men  as  carriers. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  any  stations  ? — A.  Tliat  tU)es  not  include 
stations  or  extras.  We  used  one  less  horse  and  one  more  man  in  the 
winter  time  than  we  did  in  the  summer. 

(}.  Why  was  that? — A.  We  had  to  make  it  on  foot  instead  of  horse- 
back for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  distance. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  horses  did  you  say  you  used  in  fifty  hours, 
three  times  a  week  ? — A.  Twelve  horses  and  tive  men. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  subcontractor'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

The  COUET.  It  has  been  admitted  heretofore.  He  can  answer  the 
i|uestion. 

.Air.  Wilson.  1  merely  wanted  to  save  the  point. 

A.  My  pay  as  subcontractor,  when  I  started  in,  was  $9,500,  and 
was  increased  about,  I  think,  the  succeeding  quarter,  to  110, oOO,  and  at 
tiie  commencement  of  1881  it  was  increased  to  sB13,000. 

Q.  And  for  that  you  have  been  carrying  the  mail'? — A.  For  that  I 
have  been  carrying  tlie  mail,  until  the  reduction  of  tlie  service,  after 
which  I  got  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  I  think  j^ou  have  seen  these 
petitions,  Mr.  Powers,  have  you  uotf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  signers  of  these  petitions  live  where;  they  live  on  the  route, 
do  they  not? — A.  [Holding  17  T  in  his  hand.]  The  signers  on  this  pe- 
tition lived  at  Eugene,  or  are  represented  to  live  there  by  the  petition. 

Q.  They  do  live  there  in  fact,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  per- 
liaps  an  exception  or  two.  [Holding  15  T  in  his  hands.]  These  are 
mostly  citizens  of  Eugene.  [Holding  10  T  in  his  hand.]  These  are 
mostly  citizens  of  Springfield. 

Q.  Where  is  Springfield  ? — A.  Three  miles  east  of  Eugene. 

Q.  Has  Eugene  railroad  communication?: — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  What  railroad  is  it  ? — A.  The  Oregon  and  California. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  had  a  railroad  there? — A.  They  have  had 
a  railroad  there  six  or  seven  j'ears. 

Q.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  signed  any  of  these  petitions  or 
not. — A.  I  did  not,  sir.     I  signed  a  petition,  but  I  do  not  find  it  here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  circulation  of  a  petition  for  three  trips 
a  week  and  expedited  time  in  that  region  ? — A.  ISTot  on  the  line  of  the 
road. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  circulation  of  any  petition  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  petition  circulated  on  the  McKinzie  for  two  trips 
a  week. 

Q.  On  what  time '! — A.  Without  expedition,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carried  the  mail  for  a  time  in  fifty  hours, 
actually  made  fifty  hours  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  carried  it  in  forty 
hours. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  after  the  flexible  schedule  was  ar- 
ranged. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  to  make  a  fifty  hours'  schedule  in  winter? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Not  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  It  took  very  nearly  half  that  time  to  make  forty 
miles  of  the  distance  over  the  mountains  on  foot  in  winter  time. 

Q.  It  had  to  be  gone  o^fj^ffe^^cUfc/f^^s^  sir. 

•qj.  Could  you  not  go  otTiCTwise  than  on  foot  across  the  mountains 
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thcic  1' — A.  No,  .sir;  yon  couldn't  make  it  any  other  way ;  tliat  is,  in 
any  other  way  that  we  knew  of  rlicie. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  ha\c  sent  for  some  original  papers  which  I  supposed  I 
had  here.  I  found  1  liad  only  i(ii)ies.  Object  to  identification  of  some 
jjapers,  Mr.  A\'ilson,  that  is  all  ]  care  to  ask  this  witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATIO^'. 

By  Mr.  \Vilson  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  is  called  the  Willamette  and  Cascade  Valley 
wagon-road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbat  is  a  military  wagon-road  that  was  constructed  by  means  of 
aid  granted  by  (Joiigress  in  the  way  of  a  land  grant  to  make  a  military 
wagon-road,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leading  from  Albany  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
State?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  mail  route  jiasses  in  ])art  over  that  road,  does  it  not  ?  — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  NVhere  do  you  strike  that  road  1 — A.  At  Camp  Polk. 

Q.  And  how  far  did  you  travel  that  road  on  this  route  in  (Mrryiiig 
the  mail  ? — A.  Fifty  miles,  I  judge. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  large  map  to  witness.]  I  want  to  give  the  jury  au 
idea  of  this  route.  [Indicating.]  Here  is  Eugene  City.  You  would  go 
across  here  to  Camp  Polk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  here  to  Prineville? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  which  route  do  you  take? — A.  [Indicating.]  Then,  about 
here,  we  leave  tiiat  military  road  that  you  spoke  of. 

Q.  Then,  where  do  you  go  from  there  f  [Indicating.]  Here  is  Mitch- 
ell.— A.  We  go  right  on  to  JMitchell. 

Q.  [Indicating.]  There  is  Prineville,  here  is  Mitchell.  You  go  on  be- 
yond Prineville,  and  then  up  to  Mitchell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bridge  Creek  was  the  original  terminus  of  the  road! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  only  that  that  [indicating]  is  intended  to  leave  the  Canyon  City 
and  Dalles  road.     That  goes  through  Mitchell. 

Q.  So  that  this  road  struck  the  road  from  The  Dalles  to  Canyon  City  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  show  this  ma])  to  the  jury  I  will  ask  you  a  question. 
Before  this  route  was  established  across  here  [indicating],  how  would 
the  mail  go  from  this  part  of  the  country  over  into  this  part  of  the 
country? — A.  It  would  go  around  this  way.     [Indicating.] 

Q.  Up  by  Portland  and  The  Dalles  «— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Indicating.]  And  then  down  over  this  way  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  distance  would  be  around  that  way  to 
Mitchell ;  take  from  Eugene  City  round  by  Portland  and  The  Dalles? 
— A.  I  could  tell  you  exactly  if  yon  wish  to  know. 

Q.  Xo,  not  exactly;  but  about  ? — A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles. 

Q.  Going  up  by  Portland,  how  far  is  it  from  Eugene  up  to  Portland! 
— A.  It  is  o)e  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles.  It  is  ninety  miles  from 
Eugene  to  The  Dalles. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  Kot  from  Eugene  to  The  Dalles  ? — A.  From  Portland  to 
^Dalles  and  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  The  Dal- 
les to  Jlifchell. 

[Mr.  Wilson  lierc  auinoaclied  the.jurv.^ud  exhibited  and  explained 
to  them  the  map  in  rffM^<?;ftOtWM'^/;9i?QMis  he  had  been  asking  the 
witness.  I 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  -winter  was  the  winter  of  1880-1881,  in  that  coun- 
try ? — A.  The  winter  1880-'81  was  one  of  the  worst  winters  we  have 
ever  experienced  there — 1879-'80,  was  the  one  I  was  thinlfing  of;  bnt 
the  following  winter  was  perhaps  an  ordinary  winter. 

Q.  The  winter  of  1879-'80,  I  mean  'I — A.  That  was  the  hardest  win- 
ter we  have  ever  had  there. 

Q.  There  were  most  unusual  falls  of  snow  °! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  occasioned  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  carrying  this 
mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  supplies  for  your  horses,  and  so  forth,  in 
that  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ■? — A.  Hauled  it  in  in  wagons. 

Q.  You  had  to  haul  in  provisions  therefor  your  men  and  supplies  for 
your  horses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  that  into  account  in  giving  the  number  of  men 
and  animals  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  then,  it  requires  a  very  different 
amount  and  kind  of  service  from  what  it  does  in  the  summer  season  or 
other  seasons  of  the  year  f — A.  Different  service ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  in  the  winter  season  you  get  men  to  carry  it  across  the 
mountains  on  show  shoes'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  hauling  in.  How  many  men  and  horses  did  you  use  in 
hauling  in  the  supplies  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  Well,  I  lived  at  the 
Bridge,  and  had  a  farm  there  and  raised  the  hay  that  was  used  on  the 
place,  and  I  usually  kept  one  team  in  the  summer  months  on  the  road 
in  hauling;  that  is  a  two-horse  team.  I  also  had  a  store  there.  I 
hauled  merchandise  and  horse-feed  for  that  station  to  supply  that  side 
of  the  mountains. 

Q.  You  used  that  one  team  in  supplying  that  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  in  hauling  your  goods  at  your  store  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ? — A.  Well,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  I  did  not  furnish  the  feed. 

Q.  You  mean  you  hired  your  horses  kept  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hired  my 
horses  kept. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  carried  the  mail  before  Mr.  Wycoff,  or  did  you 
not,  over  portions  of  the  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  was  it  ? — A.  Prom  Eugene  City  to  Upper  Oohoco. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  ? — A.  Forty  miles  short  of  the  present  route. 

Q.  It  is  all  of  the  present  route  except  the  forty  miles  at  the  east 
end,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir:  Ochoco;  the  office  was  twelve  miles  east 
of  Prineville. 

Q.  At  Prineville,  did  you  get  any  considerable  mail  matter  on  that 
route  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  that  is  not  re-examination,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  asked  him  about  Prineville. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  proved  a  connection  with  Prineville  and  with  another 
mail  route  there.    I  do  not  know  what  the  object  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all.    I  did  not  ask  him  a  word  about  anything 
of  the  sort.    I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  and  asked  him  whether 
or  not  this  mail  route  ran  over  this  wagon  road  from  Camp  Polk  be- 
yond Prineville.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
No.  14336 113 
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Mr.  Bliss,  t  think,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  asked  him  if  it  did  not  connect 
with  another  route  at  Prineville. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Powers  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  supposed  you  were  asking  it  with  a  view  to  mail  matter 
coming  in  there.  [To  the  court.]  I  desire  to  ask  the  question  whether 
at  Prineville  they  received  any  considerable  amount  of  mail  matter ; 
whether  it  is  strictlj'. re-examination  or  not. 

The  OouET.  You  can  ask  it "? 

The  Witness.  We  received  a  good  many  letters — at  least  several 
letters  generally. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  good  many  !  How  much  mail  matter  in 
a  day  would  you  get  from  the  Prineville  office  ? — A.  A  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  letters. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  number  of  letters  that  went  into  the  mail 
at  Prineville  ? — A.  I  do  not  of  course  know  what  went  into  the  mail 
every  time,  but  very  frequently  I  took  the  mail  to  the  office  myself  and 
saw  it  changed  at  the  Bridge  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  carry  the  mail  over  the  entire  route  yourself,  or  did  you 
have  carriers  1 — A.  I  had  carriers,  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  it  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  ? — A.  I  did  not  carry  it  any  of  the  time 
regularly.  Whenever  any  of  my  men  would  fail  on  any  account  I  took 
the  mail. 

Q.  Sometimes  men  would  get  disabled  or  sick,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  then  you  would  have  to  take  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  the  entire  length  of  the  route  when  you  took  the 
place  of  any  of  them  I — A.  No,  sfr ;  not  on  fast  time. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  travel  ? — A.  I  would  travel  a  day's  travel. 
The  farthest  perhaps,  would  be  from  Eugene  City  to  the  Bridge,  fifty- 
six  miles. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  did  you  carry  the  mail  yourself;  how  many 
trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  only  carried  a  trip  occa- 
sionally ;  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  trips. 

Q.  In  what  length  of  time  ? — A.  During  the  time  that  it  was  being 
carried  there  while  I  was  subcontractor. 

Q.  During  that  whole  time  you  did  not  carry  it  over  a  dozen  times, 
and  then  you  only  carried  it  between  Eugene  City  and  McKinzie's 
Bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  carried  it  on  other  sections  of  the  road. 
From  McKinzie's  Bridge  to  Camp  Polk ;  and  then  1  have  traveled 
with  the  mail  carrier  very  frequently  in  going  through  the  route. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  travel  over  the  whole  route? — A.  I  could  not 
say,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  times  ? — A.  I  have  traveled  over  the  route  from 
Eugene  City  to  Camp  Polk  twenty  times  perhaps. 

Q.  In  how  many  years  ?    Two  years  and  a  half? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  have  to  say  now  about  the  extent  of  that  mail  you 
have  gathered  from  your  observation  that  you  had  in  traveling  over  this 
route  1 — A.  I  gathered  my  information  with  reference  to  the  last  ques^ 
tion  by  what  I  have  observed  at  McKinzie's  Bridge.  I  generally  took 
the  mail  myself  there  to  the  office — brought  it  to  my  office  while  the 
carrier  was  putting  away  his  horse.  I  would  take  the  mail  and  have  it 
exchanged  and  hand  it  to  the  next  carrier. 

Br?dgI?-We'L%W^^^^^'^J^^^^^o^^^^'  ^*™'  ^^  McKinzie's 
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Q.  And  you  relied  upon  that  for  your  supplies  ■? — A.  I  replied  upon 
tliat  for  the  hay  supply. 

Q.  What  did  you  rely  upon  for  your  grain  supply  f— A.  I  hauled  the 
grain  from  what  we  call  the  Valley,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles ; 
sometimes  from  Eugene,  fifty-six  miles. 

Q.  What  other  points  did  you  have  to  haul  grain  to ! — A.  I  hauled 
grain  to  Camp  Polk. 

Q.  From  where "! — A.  From  Upper  Ochoco. 

Q.  How  far  is  that? — A.  That  would  be  fifty  miles. 

Q.  To"  what  other  points  did  you  have  to  haul  grain  ? — A.  I  believe 
that  I  did  not  haul  to  any  other  point,  although  we  had  to  get  grain  all 
along  the  line. 

Q.  You  had  to  get  grain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  had  to  buy  it  where  we 
didn't  furnish  it.     We  fed  the  mail  stock  with  grain  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  your  testimony  of  using  seven  horses  and 
four  men  three  trips  a  week  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  schedule ; 
was  there  ever  a  hundred  and  twenty  hours'  schedule  three  trips  a 
week? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  schedule  when  you  had  three  trips  a  week  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  was  such  a  schedule  at  one  time.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect  

-  Q.  [Interposing.]  You  will  retract  your  statement  if  you  will  think 
a  moment ;  when  it  was  one  trip  a  week  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  hundred  and  thirty  hours  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  originally,  and  then 
they  cut  off'  Mitchell,  and  it  was  cut  down  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  hours,  extending  it  from  Mitchell  to  Bridge  Creek,  which  they  did 
almost  immediately. 

By  Mr.  WiLSON : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  You  never  carried  it  on  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours' schedule,  did  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  such  a  service  now,  although  it  runs  in  my  head  that  I  did ;  but 
may  be  I  did  not.  That  then  may  be  considered  my  estimate  of  tlie 
required  service. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate  and  not  your  actual  practical  experience  in 
regard  to  it.    That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  has  never  been,  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours' 
schedule  on  the  route.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to  it  so  as  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  correct  it  before  the  jury. 

Q.  Xow,  the  fines  and  deductions  on  this  service  were  prettj'  heavy, 
were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  amount ;  over  $16,000,  was  it  not? 
— A.  I  think  not ;  perhaps  about  half  that  amount. 

Q.  You  mean  that  while  you  were  carrying  it  it  was  only  about  half 
that  amount  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  there  were  not  men  and 
horses  enough  to  get  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Oh,  I  object  to  asking  him  to  draw  au  inference  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  drawing  an  inference. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  You  can  ask  him  what  was  the  cause  of 
failure. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  objg^/^^^  Microsoft® 
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By  Mr.  WiLSON : 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  not  getting  through? — A.  The  cause 
at  one  time  was  deep,  soft  snow  ;  at  another  time  it  was  high  water; 
tlie  bridges  being  gone. 

Q.  In  short,  you  did  not  have  enough  men  and  horses  on  there  to  get 
through  according  to  schedule  time,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  more 
than  I  used.  I  always  kept  surplus  horses  at  my  place  on  my  farm 
there,  and  was  engaged  in  different  business ;  so  I  always  had  extra 
horses. 

Q.  Oh,  well,  you  had  plenty  of  horses,  but A.  [Interrupting.] 

Tes,  sir.     I  just  gave  the  number  of  horses  that  was  actually  necessary 
to  carry  the  7nails  in  daily  use. 

Q.  You  did  not  carry  it  on  schedule  time,  did  you? — A.  I  did  not 
fail  for  lack  of  horses,  because  we  carried  it  on  our  backs  when  our 
horses  stood  in  the  stable,  up  and  down  McKinzie,  when  we  couldn't 
get  over  the  road. 

Q.  You  have  not  counted  these  extra  horses  in  your  statement  to  the 
jiii y  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  counted  no  extra  horses. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  further  question :  Is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  grazing  done  up  in  that  Eastern  Oregon  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
gi'eat  deal. 

Q.  Thousands  of  cattle  taken  in  therefor  grazing? — A.  Thousands 
raised  there. 

Q.  Aud  a  great  many  taken  in  for  grazing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  put  on 
farms  there — stock  ranches. 

Q.  And  in  driving  these  herds  of  cattle  up  into  that  country,  and 
driving  them  out,  they  go  very  largely  over  this  military  wagon-road 
region,  do  they  not  ? — A.  They  go  a  great  deal  over  the  military  road 
and  a  great  deal  over  the  McKinzie  road. 

Q.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  thoroughfare  between  those  two  sections  of  the 
country,  connecting  the  western  side  of  the  State  with  that  region  of 
country  over  about  Canyon  City  and  Baker  City,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Which  route  are  you  speaking  about ;  this  mail  route? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  speaking  about  this  mail  route  traveled. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  one  of  the  thoroughfares  through  the  mountains 
connecting  Eastern  and  Western  Oregon. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness  and  indicating.]  I  show  you  letter. 
Is  that  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  ^ay  in  your  testimony  that  this  service 
could  not  be  performed  in  fifty  hours  ? — A.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  , 
year  it  could  not. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  letter  you  used  this  language : 

You  thiDk  you  can  have  the  service  iucreased  to  six  trips  a  week,  and  ask  if  I  could 
carry  it.  I  could,  aud  very  much  desire  the  increase,  and  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  the  increased  service  six  times  a  week  even  iu  winter  with  but  few  failures. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  will  explain  that  if  I  am  allowed  the  privi- 
lege. 

Q.  Certainly.  I  find  this  in  one  of  your  letters  ? — A.  Crossing  the 
mountains  twice  a  day  they  could  keep  the  trail  broken  so  that  they 
could  go  a  great  deal  more  readily  than  they  could  on  a  daily  schedule. 

Q.  I  will  read  on  in  this  letter  : 

And  in  this  connection  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  under  the 
present  schedule,  departures  being  every  48  |honrs,  and  required  time  being  fifty  hours 
through.     If  just  the  8cheg)j^'ft'0)ig/MEqi8  MwmSOft^ii  arrive  at  ends  of  line 
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Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  know  that  tliat  is  a  matter  upon 
which  you  can  get  that  letter  in  in  that  way,  Mr.  Wilson,  because  the 
passage  you  are  reading  has  no  reference  to  fifty  hours.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely diilerent  thing.  I  won't  object  to  any  portion  of  the  letter  which 
relates  to  the  schedule,  going  through  on  fifty  hours.  You  may  read 
any  portion  of  that  letter  now  that  relates  to  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  hare  read  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  you  have  read  was  as  to  arriving.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  adjusting  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures.   I  will  read  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well.    If  you  put  in  any,  please  put  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  matter  for  hereafter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  if  you  are  going  to  put  any  of  it  in,  I  insist  that  you 
put  it  all  in. 

The  CouKT.  He  can  read  any  of  it  that  suits  him,  but  the  whole  let- 
ter will  be  in . 

Mr.  Mereick.  If  he  reads  part  let  the  witness  read  the  whole 
letter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  do  not  know,  at  this  moment,  to  whom  that  letter  is 
addressed,  or  anything  about  it.  We  are  entitled  to  have  this  placed 
on  record  in  the  case  before  it  can  go  in  at  all. 

The  OoTJRT.  It  is  proved  to  be  his  own  letter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  letter  that  he  states  that  he  signed.  N"ow,  I  say 
we  are  entitled  to  know  about  the  letter.  If  it  is  going  in  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  whole  letter  going  in  by  date,  address,  and  everything  of 
the  kind.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  whole  going  in,  but  I  do  object 
to  his  reading  a  portion  of  the  letter  to  him. 

The  Court.  1  have  already  ruled  that  he  may  read  a  portion.  But 
yon  may,  if  you  choose  to,  read  the  balance.  He  is  not  obliged  to  read 
the  whole  in  order  to  get  a  passage  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  he  reads  a  part  of  the  letter,  is  he  not  obliged  to 
Land  the  paper  to  the  witness,  and  should  not  the  witness  see  the  whole 
letter  ?  I  am  very  sure  that  that  rule  is  laid  down  in  Greenleaf ;  that 
you  cannot  segregate  it  and  ask  him  as  to  a  part. 

The  Court.  The  letter  has  been  in  the  witness's  hand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  was  simply  shown  the  signature. 

The  Court.  He  admits  It  to  be  his  own  letter. 

The  Witness.  The  signature  is  all  I  saw. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  offered.  That  is  the  rule.  It  is  handwriting. 
He  has  to  look  at  the  statements,  and  the  theory  is  that  the  counsel 
cannot  tear  out  a  part  from  the  contents  and  ask  the  witness,  "Did 
you  write  thus  and  so  °? "  The  rule  is  laid  down  very  distinctly,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  in  this  very  case  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
ask  a  witness  if  he  wrote  so  and  so.  But  if  the  whole  is  submitted  to 
him  and  he  identifies  that  as  his  letter,  then  extracts  may  be  read  from 
the  letter  by  one  side,  but  the  whole  letter  is  in  evidence  for  the  use  of 
the  other  side  if  they  want  to  make  use  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  IsTow  I  will  read  this  letter  Mr.  Powell. 

And  in  this  coaaectioa  I  wiU  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
present  schedule,  departures  being  every  48  hours,  and  required  time  being  50  hours 
through.  If  just  the  8chedu]|);riflf}&0j*,*)m^^£;yej;^gf^^  arrive  at  ends  of  line  two 
hours  after  starting  time,  requiring  douDlcrsets  of  earners,  and  we  can  hardly  arrange 
stopping  places  so  as  to  swing  on  ends  of  line,  thereby  making  it  in  48  hours,  and  if 
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•wo  could  it  would  leave  three  of  the  6  carriers  idle  half  the  time,  which  will  not  pay. 
By  the  daily  arraugement  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  and  another  great  advan- 
tage would  be  in  keeping  our  road  ojien  for  horse  travel  the  most  of  the  way  across 
thf-  mountains  in  winter.  Thei'efore  the  increased  service  to  six  times  a  week  is  very 
desirable.  If  effected  at  all,  I  should  have  notice  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
1  may  make  necessary  arrangements  for  winter. 

Is^ow,  what  do  you  say  about  the  possibility  of  carrying  that  mail 
through  in  fifty  hours  in  the  winter  time  f — A.  I  say  that  the  iucrease 
of  the  pay  consequent  ujion  the  increase  of  the  service,  and  the  making 
uj)  of  daily  service,  hiring  horses  to  pass  over  the  road  twice  a  day, 
would  keep  the  road  open  for  horses  traveling  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  a  greater  part  of  the  winter  up,  or  nearly  up,  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains. 

Q.  One  of  your  difficulties  about  performing  this  service  was  that  if 
you  put  on  the  service  it  would  require  you  to  put  on  carriers  in  such 
a  way  that  about  half  the  time  you  thought  they  would  be  idle  1 — A. 
That  was  the  condition  under  the  schedule. 

Q.  That  was  the  trouble  1 — A.  But  we  would  arrive  at  the  terminal 
point  on  the  route  two  hours  after  the  time  that  we  should  depart, 
making  it  necessary  to  make  the  time  a  shorter  schedule,  or  these  car- 
riers would  lay  over  half  the  time. 

Q.  If,  therefore,  you  had  had  the  extra  carriers  on  you  would  have 
got  the  mail  through,  would  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Your  trouble  was  that  under  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule  half 
of  your  carriers  would  be  half  the  time  idle  ;  that  was  your  trouble, 
was  it  not  1 — A.  That  was  the  trouble  in  the  schedule. 

Q.  And  that  would  not  pay? — A.  That  was  one  trouble  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  schedule ;  but  we  arranged  it — the  number  of  carriers 
I  have  given  there  was  exactly  the  number  we  have  used. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  just  the  number  that  was  used  ;  and  the  trouble 
was  that  you  did  not  use  half  enough  because  it  would  not  pay,  as  you 
say  in  this  letter? — A.  I  don't  know  that  an  inference  of  that  kind  can 
be  drawn,  because  the  mails  went  out  regularly  and  arrived  except  on 
these  extraordinary  occasions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  there  is  the  letter.  I  am  only  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  letter  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  reconcile  it  with  your 
testimony  if  you  can;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  :     . 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  question  as  to  having  horses  which  you  did  not 
use,  and  whether  if  you  had  used  more  horses  you  would  not  have  made 
better  time  on  three  trips  a  week,  and  you  answered  that  you  would  not. 
Why  not  ? — A.  [Referring  to  memorandum.]  The  number  of  horses 
used 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  were  asked  whether  if  you  had  used  more 
horses  y(ni  wou]^l  not  have  gotten  through  on  schedule  time  and  you 
said  no.  I  want  you  to  explain  why  not"? — A.  Here  is  the  reason;  the 
average  distance  required  to  be  treveled  by  the  number  of  horses  given 
would  be  fourteen  miles  in  a  day. 

Q.  For  a  horse  ? — A.  For  a  horse ;  and  if  a  horse  cannot  make  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  him  ;  and  whenever  that  was  the 
case  we  put  on  other  horses  ;  that  is  all  there  is  about  that. 

Q.  You  statetl  that  the  failures  did  not  come  from  want  of  horses 
or  want  men ;  what  did  they  come  from ! — A.  They  came  from  un- 
avoidable causes;  from  hoods,  from  snow  stormy,  and  bridges  gone. 
I  don't  know  that  thqi)5^/^g^\jijy^/VWc^^jjfyf)  made  for  want  of  men  or 
horses.  There  were  at  times,  as  I  have  stated,  more  men  used  — when- 
ever it  was  required,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  But  you  said  in  that  letter 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  'No\y,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  you  wait  until  I  get 
through  ? 

The  Court.  I  cannot  let  this  thing  run  much  longer.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.] 
You  will  finish  your  examination  then  let  the  witness  go. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Submitting  the  letter  previously  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson.]  I 
will  hand  you  that  letter  and  ask  you  if  you  desire  to  oblige  Mr.  Wil- 
son by  making  any  explanation  of  what  you  have  there  said,  bearing 
in  mind  the  testimony  you  have  given. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  oblige  me.  If  he  wants  to  oblige 
you  he  can  do  it.     It  is  not  tt\)blige  me. 

A.  I  will  state  that  what  is  said  here  with  reference  to  carrying  the 
mail  six  times  a  week  is  only  intended  to  api:)ly  so  far  as  the  business 
of  carrying  the  mail  is  concerned ;  and  the  explanations  that  1  have 
made  here,  I  think,  are  all  tbat  is  necessary  to  be  said  ;  that  carrying 
the  mail  six  times  a  week  or  once  a  day  would  require  the  horses  and 
carriers  to  go  over  the  road  twice  a  day  which  would  keep  the  trail 
open,  when  going  over  it  three  times  a  week  would  not  keep  it  open. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  read  the  part  of  this  letter  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  read. 

McKiNziB  Bkidgb,  Oke.,  Sq).  15,  1880. 
M.  C.  Rbrdell: 

Dear  Sir  :  Youre,  August  26,  at  hand  ;  I  will  cheerfully  aid  you  in  trying  to  get  de- 
ductions for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1880,  remitted,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  get 
the  necessary  affidavits.     I  will  forward  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  notice  from  department  ordering  deductions,  and  your  check  for  $2,000  received 
indue  time.  The  deduction  of  $625  from  my  quarter's  pay  may  have  been  very  liberal 
on  part  of  contractor,  and  I  acknowledge  that  according  to  our  contract  you  might  ' 
have  imposed  a  much  greater  deduction  which  would  have  completely  ruined  me  and 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  the  service  longer.  As  it  was,  I  was  very  much 
embarrassed,  not  being  able  to  meet  my  obligations.  After  mature  reflection  I  had  con- 
cluded to  give  you  notice  of  my  determination  to  quit,  for  I  cannot  possibly  carry  it 
through  the  winter  on  present  schedule  withont  failures,  which  would  subject  me  to  de- 
ductions, which  I  could  not  stand;  but  your  letter  gives  me  hopes  that  last  quarter's 
deduction  may  be  remitted  ;  therefore  I  withhold  my  notice  of  intention  to  quit  until 
the  resul  t  of  your  eftbrt  for  remittal  is  reached.  If  my  part  of  it  is  not  remitted,  1  sliall 
ea-taiiily  have  to  quit.  You  will  please  make  a  note  of  this.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
contractors  can  stand  these  deductions,  but  I  know  I  can't,  and  my  only  remedy  is  to 
quit,  of  which  I  will  give  you  the  required  notice. 

Then  comes  the  passage  read  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Read  it  all  through. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  read  it  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  read  all  he  did  not  read. 

The  GouET.  You  can  finish  the  reading.  It  is  well  enough  to  have 
it  all  in  connection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  was  merely  anxious  to  save  time.  It  may  be  put  in  by 
the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  read  it : 

You  think  you  can  have  the  service  iucreased  to  six  trips  a  week,  and  ask  if  I  could 
carry  it.  I  could  and  very  much  desire  the  increase,  and  think  it  could  be  possible  to 
carry  the  increased  service  six  times  a  week  in  50  hours  even  in  winter,  witb  but  few 
failures,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  present  schedule,  departures  being  every  forty-eight  hours,  and  required  time 
heing fifty  hours  through.  If  just' the  schedule  time  was  used  we  would  arrive  at  ends 
of  line  two  hours  after  startw^^ti-mB^requirin^  doukle.  sets  of  carriers,  and  we  can 
hardly  arrange  stopping  ^UcdP&W^ iHMd^lbbPSQu^  line,  thereby  making  it  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  if  we  could  it  would  leave  three  of  the  six  carriers  idle  half  the 
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time,  whicli  will  not  pay.  By  the  daily  arrangement  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated 
and  another  great  advantage  would  be  in  keeping  our  road  open  for  horse  travel  the 
most  of  the  way  across  the  mountains  in  winter.  Therefore  the  increased  service  to 
six  times  a  week  is  very  desirable.  If  effected  at  all  I  should  have  notice  of  it  as  sooa 
as  possible  in  order  that  I  may  make  necessary  arrangements  for  winter. 
Very  respectfully)  &c., 

A.  S.  POWERS. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  31  T.    Defense.] 

The  Witness.  Thei^e  is  one  explanation  I  would  like  to  make  if  the 
court  will  allow  it. 

The  CouET.  You  have  a  right  to  explain  your  letter. 

The  Witness.  That  is  with  reference  to  that  dif&culty  in  the  schedule 
of  arriving  two  hours  after  the  time  to  depart — we  had  arranged  ta 
swing  at  the  ends  of  the  line  and  start  out  and  make  it  in  forty-eight 
hours.  That  is  the  way  we  obviated  it.  That  is  the  necessary  expla- 
nation I  wish  to  make. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  The  road  could  be  kept  open,  could  it  not  1 — A.  It  could  be  kept 
open  at  an  enormous  expense. 

Q.  It  could  be  kept  open  1 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  this  thing  has  gone  backwards  and  forwards 
too  often. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Excuse  me,  your  honor,  but  I  have  some  original  papers 
here  which  I  sent  for  and  wish  to  prove  by  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Eeferring  to  a  letter.]  I  see  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Eer- 
dell.  With  whom  did  you  correspond  in  connection  with  carrying  out 
your  subcontract? — A.  Mr.  Eerdell. 

Q.  [Sabmittiiig  a  letter.]  Please  look  at  this  letter,  dated  February 
20,  1880,  and  state  whether  you  received  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  received  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  letter.]  Please  look  at  this  letter  dated  March 
23,  1881,  and  state  whether  you  received  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  letter,  dated  April 
26,  1881,  and  state  whether  you  received  it  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  letter.]  Please  look  at  this  letter,  dated  July 
26, 1881,  and  state  whether  you  received  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  too  late,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Why  too  late  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  July,  1881. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Eerdell. 

The  Oouet.  It  was  during  the  contract,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  I  take  it  that  a  letter  from  Mr^  Eerdell,  signed 
down  certainly  to  within  the  time  of  the  indictment,  would  be  good. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  officers  went  out  of  the  public  service  in  1881. 

The  OoTiKT.  What  officers  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Mberick.  Mr.  Eerdell  did  not  go  out. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  this  letter,  dated  January 
6,  1882,  and  state  whether  you  received  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  dispatch,  dated 
August  2,  1881,  and  state  whether  you  received  it? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  the  letter  of  the  23d  of  March,  refers  to  a  draft  as  being  in- 
closed. Did  you  receive  that  draft  "I — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are  two 
amounts  spoken  of.       _,.  ...      ..     ...  ^^ 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  drMMSmM  "^ffimSved  that  draft  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  offer  this  letter : 


M.  C.  Eerdell,  agent,  P.  O.  box  406.]    Washington,  D.  C,  February  20th,  1880. 

"K." 
Hon.  A.  S.  Powers, 

McKinzie  Bridge,  Oregon: 

Dear  Sir  :  An  order  was  issued  to-day  by  the  P.  0.  Dept.  reducing  all  service  to 
one  trip  a  week,  to  take  effect  March  1st. 

This  order  is  made  in  consequence  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  continue  the  service  as  it  now  exists,  to  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  June  30,  1880. 

This  order  embraces  every  mail  route  in  the  United  States. 

The  Postmaster-Gen'l  made  an  application  early  in  the  present  session  of  Congress 
for  the  necessary  appropriation,  but  so  far  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  withhold  it,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  present  order. 

While  the  service  is  reduced  to  one  trip  a  week  the  schedule  remains  the  same.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  necessary  amount  will  soon  be  appropriated,  and  then  the  service 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  restored ;  and  as  you  will  receive  one  month's  extra  pay  for 
the  service  dispensed  with,  X  would  advise  that  you  seize  the  opportunity  to  recruit 
your  stock  and  be  in  readiness  to  commence  again  as  soon  as  ordered,  which  will 
probably  be  April  first. 

Hoping  that  this  will  be  done, 
I  am,  very  truly, 

M.  C.  EERDELL,  Ag't. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  32  T.] 
Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor  understands  that  we  object  to  these  letters 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Turner  and  General  Brady. 
Mr.  Bliss.  [Beading :] 

M.  C.  Eerdell,  agent,  P.  O.  box  406.]     Washington,  D.  C,  March  23r(Z,  1881. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Powers  : 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  draft  on  U.  S.  Treasury  for  $275.61,  being  amount  of 
fines  and  deductions  remitted  from  those  imposed  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1880. 
This  is  the  first  requisition  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  made.  Please  acknowledge 
receipt.  We  sent  you  some  time  ago  your  pay  for  that  quarter  as  well  as  $972,  being 
amount  heretofore  deducted,  which  I  hope  has  been  duly  received. 
Very  truly, 

M.  C.  eerdell. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  33  T.j 

"A  A." 

Washington,  D.  C,  A;pril  26,  1881. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Powers, 

McKinzie  Bridge,  Oregon  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  several  letters  from  you  without  answering  any  of  them, 
because  I  conld  not  do  so  until  I  could  state  something  definite.  After  getting  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  to  telegraph  you  in  regard  to  increased  pay  on  your  route,  and  learning 
from  him  that  you  are  determined  to  continue  carrying  the  service,  I  now  write  to 
state  that  your  compensation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  annum,  from  January 
l8t,  1881. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reporting,  by  affidavit  and 
statements  of  the  postmasters,  of  your  failure  to  perform  the  service  within  the  sched- 
ule time.  With  these  affidavits  and  statements  I  may  sometimes  secure  a  remission  of 
deductions.     Without  them  I  can  do  nothing. 

I  did  succeed  in  securing  a  small  remission  of  $275,  which  I  immediately  forwarded 
to  you,  and  of  which  I  have  yonr  acknowledgment. 

The  deduction  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1881,  has  just  been  made  up  by 
the  department,  and  it  will  amount  to  something  over  $1,300.     In  making  settlements 
for  the  last  quarter  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  liberal  with  you  as  possible,  and  will  not 
expect  you  to  hear  the  whole  burden. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  C.  eerdell. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  34  T.] 
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[M.  C.  Rerdell,  Agent,  P.  0.  Box  406.]    Washington,  D.  C,  Julu  26,  1881. 

"L." 
Hon.  A.  S.  Powers, 

McKinzie  Bridge,  0. : 
Dear  Sir  :  The  P.  M.  Gen'l  orders  that  the  service  on  route  44140  be  reduced  to  one 
trip  a  week  from  August  7,  1881,  and  that  the  schedule  time  be  increased  to  121  hours 
from  the  same  date.     This  order  will,  of  course,  materially  reduce  your  pay  from  that 
date,  of  which  I  will  inform  you  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  by  the  department. 
I  will  send  your  pay  for  the  quarter  just  past,  by  the  last  of  this  week. 
Very  truly, 

M.  C.  KEEDELL. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  35  T.] 

M.  C.  Eerdell,  Agent,  P.  0.  Box  406.]      Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1882. 

"M." 
Hon.  A.  S.  Powers, 

McEinzie  Bridge,  Oregon : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  8th  ult.,  relative  to  the 
statement  of  the  account  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1881,  in  which  you  state  that 
the  account  is  not  satisfactory;  that  the  law  provides  that  on  the  reduction  of  service 
the  contractor  shall  receive  one  month's  extra  pay  for  service  dispensed  with. 

Now,  as  to  that,  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  not  received  one  mouth's  extra  pay  for 
service  dispensed  with,  but  it  having  been  withheld  by  the  arbitrary  order  of  Post- 
master-Gen'l  James. 

You  also  say  that  in  a  letter  of  mine  of  Feb'y  20,  that  I  say  you  are  entitled  to  one 
month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with,  and  I  ^aid  you  therefor.  That  is  true, 
but  simply  as  a  voluntary  act  on  my  part,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fines  and  de- 
ductions had  been  very  heavy  on  that  route,  and  I  desired  to  pay  you  all  I  could.  The 
subcontractor  is  not  entitled  to  oue  month's  extra  pay,  or  any  part  of  it,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  department,  unless  the  subcontractor  specifically  sets  forth  that  he  is, 
and  the  contract  made  with  you  docs  not  specify  that  you  shall  be  paid  for  one  month's 
extra  pay  on  any  service  dispensed  with. 

You  also  say  that  I  ordered  you,  by  telegram,  to  keep  the  schedule  time  np  to  the 
40-hour  schedule,  which  you  did  only  to  October  15  ;  as  to  that  you  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  pay  pro  rata  on  the  amount  of  your  contract.  But  I  see  in  the  statement  that  yon 
claim  $6,000  per  annum  for  once  a  week  service,  while  you  were  only  receiving  $12,000 
a  year  for  three  times  a  week,  so  then  I  shall  make  up  the  difference  to  you  on  a  40- 
hour  schedule,  at  one  trip  per  week,  $4,000  per  annum  up  to  October  15th.  0£  course 
I  shall  not  allow  you  any  such  sum  as  $6,000  per  annum  for  once  a  week  service. 

This  amount  will  be  added  in  and  sent  to  you  with  the  last  quarter's  pay. 
Very  trulv,  yours, 

M.  C.  RERDELL, 
Per  W. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  36  T.] 
By  Mr.  "Wilson: 

Q.  The  contractor  paid  you  your  first  quarter's  pay  notwithstanding 
the  failures,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  full  ?— A.  In  full. 

Q.  How  was  itwiththenextquarter  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  de- 
ductions on  that  quarter. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  1 — A.  At  the  time  I  think  there  was 
six  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars  deductions  from  my  pay. 

Q.  The  deductions  of  the  first  quarter  were  more  than  your  pay,  were 
they  not  ? — A.  In  the  first  quarter  1  think  they  were — by  the  report. 

Q  And  yet  he  paid  you  the  full  price  % — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  answer 
that  question  definitely  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  just  exactly  how  it  was.  If  you  have  got  a  mem- 
orandum of  it  just  tell  the  jury  so  that  we  shall  "know  the  exafft  truth 
about  it  ■? — A.  [Referring  to  memorandum.]  I  was  paid  on  the  second 
quarter  .$2,000  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  was/?IflJ&?fiC'^y^SfC¥8Me  second  quarter  of  1880. 

Q.  What  were  the  deductions  that  quarter  *? — A.  The  deductions  were 
$2,773.43. 
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Q.  That  is  right  exactly ;  yet  they  paid  you  $2,000  did  they  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  increase  your  pay? — A.  My  pay  had  been  increased  before 
that  time. 

Q.  They  had  increased  it  $1,000,  had  they  nof? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  to  the  next  quarter.  The  deductions  for  the  next  qiiar  - 
ter  were  $947.11,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  only  charged  you  $347  off,  didn't  they;  and  they  stood 
the  balajice  ? — A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  sent  you  a  check  for  $2,277.89,  did  they  not  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  to  the  next  one.  Your  deductions  then  were  $705,  were 
they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  contractor  charged  n-p  to  you  1 — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  subsequently  they  got  $275.61  remitted  and  sent  that  to  you, 
did  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  sent  that  $275.61  to  you,  did  theyuot  also  send  you 
a  check  for  $972,  being  the  amount  of  deductions  that  had  been  made 
against  you  before  that  time  ? — A.  The  amount  of  deductions  on  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  that  year ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  every  dollar  of  deductions  that  had  been  taken  out  of 
your  pay  ? 

The  Witness.  For  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson   Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  back  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  balance  on  $705.83 
on  the  last  quarter. 

Q.  There  was  $275  remitted,  which  they  sent  to  you  ?-»A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  sent  you  that  $275  did  they  not  also  send  you  a 
check  for  $972  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  $972  for? — A.  That  was  the  amount  of  tlie  deduc-  ■ 
tious  of  the  previous  two  quarters,  or  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
that  year,  sent  to  me  in  order  that  I  should  continue  the  service,  which 
I  proposed  to  stop  unless  it  was  sent. 

Q.  On  the  second  quarter  they  had  charged  you  with  $625  of  deduc- 
'  tions,  and  on  the  third  quarter  with  $347  of  deductions  which  makes 
•S972  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  sent  you  this  check  for,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  check  covered  those  items. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1881  there  was  a  deduction  of  $1,372, 
was  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  deductions  made  by  the  department ;  the 
contractor  only  charged  you  up  with  half  of  that,  didn't  he?  He  bore 
half  of  the  loss  himself,  did  he  not?— A.  He  paid  me  $2,313.59. 

Q.  Eight.  That  included  one-half  of  the  deduction  of  $686.41,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bliss.  How  does  he  know  anything  about  what  the  deductions 
of  the  department  were  ? 

Mr.  ^VILSON.  Because  he  does  know.     He  has  it  right  before  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No;  he  has  not.     You  must  not  assume  that. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowl^dgeof  whai  the  tk^uctions  of  th 


ment  were  ?— A.  I  had  iwrM'<^Mydmmfdimeiit  me  by  Mr.  Eerdell. 
Mr.  Mbeeick.  "  Bv  Mr.  Eerdell." 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  also  get  it  from  the  department  ? — A.  It  was  an  offi- 
cial announcement  of  the  deductions  from  the  department  which  was 
sent  to  me  through  Mr.  Eerdell.  * 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  we  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

The  Witness.  I  say  it  was  official.  ^ 

The  Court.  You  are  inquiring  about  the  deductions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  department  sends  out  the  statements 
of  deductions. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Why  we  are  a  little  strenuous  as  to  statements  through 
Mr.  Eerdell,  is  because  we  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Eerdell's  state- 
ments upon  these  subjects  were  not  correct ;  that  when  he  said  they 
had  no  remission  from  the  department,  that  they  had  had  remissions 
from  the  department,  and  kept  the  money  in  their  pockets  ;  and  when 
he  said  they  had  no  allowance  of  a  mouth's  extra  pay,  and  abused  the 
Postmaster-General,  that  they  had  the  month's  extra  pay.  Therefore 
when  you  asked  this  witness  what  the  deductions  were,  we  want  to 
know  his  sources  of  knowledge  about  the  matter ;  whether  it  came  from 
Mr.  Kerdell  or  from  the  department. 

The  OoTJRT.  This  is  a  matter  of  account  between  these  two  men,  the 
contractor  and  subcontractor,  and  it  has  not  very  much  to  do  with  the 
case  we  are  trying,  in  my  judgment;  but  for  the  purpose  of  releasing, 
or  rather  relieving  the  defendants  in  this  case  from  imputations  which 
might  rest  upon  them  if  they  had  imposed  all  these  losses  upon  the 
subcontractor,  I  suppose  the  evidence  is  proper  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  me  call  your  honor's  attention  to  another  point  in  this 
connection,  that  the  contractor  was  getting  from  the  (j-overnment 
$21,460.89,  and  he  was  allowing  this  subcontractor,  who  was  doing  all 
the  work,  $7,400. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  common  history  of  all  the  cases. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  only  reason  for  calling  your  honor's  attention  to 
it  was  this  :  That  when  Mr.  Wilson  asked  the  witness  if  he  had  not  an 
official  report,  the  presumption  would  have  been  from  his  answer  that 
he  had ;  that  he  received  it  from  official  authority.  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  apparently  official  report  that  he  received  was  not  from 
official  authority,  bitt  was  from  Mr.  Eerdell.  * 

The  Court.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Mbrbick.  It  might  have  been  right,  and  it  might  not. 

The  Court.  But  under  the  subcontract  he  was  liable  to  pay  these 
fines. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Court.  And  if  they  paid  the  flues  in  order  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue, that  was  a  private  matter  between  him  and  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But,  if  your  honor  please,  they  introduce  here  a  half  a 
dozen  of  Mr.  Eerdell's  letters  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  I  am  inter- 
rogating the  witness  for  the  purj)ose  of  showing  that  while  the  con- 
tractor was  not  bound  to  bear  any  of  these  deductions,  yet  he  did  bear 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  ;  all  of  them,  except  about  $600. 

The  Court.  That  was  fair,  and  that  was  right.  They  did  it  under 
the  threat  of  the  subcontractor  to  retire  from  his  contract  unless  it  was 
done ;  and  that  is  a  matter  between  him  and  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  they  have  gone  into  it,  all  we  want  is  the  fact ■ 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  G-o  on  and  let  us  not  lose  any  fitrther 
time  in  arguing  this  question. 

Q.  The  last  quarter,  your  deductions  were  $1,373,  were  they  not !— 
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A.  The  first  quarter  of  1881 ;  yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  they  purported  to  Le. 

Q.  And  one-half  the  coutractor  bore,  did  he  not"? — A.  I  have  not 
figured  it  up. 

Q.  Just  divide  81,372.82  by  2  and  see  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  amount 
borne. 

The  OoTJET.  What  earthly  consequence  is  it  whether  it  is  one-half  or 
one-third  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  wanted  to  show  that  the  contractors  have 
borne  the  burden  of  these  failures  and  not  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Out  of  their  $21,000.  He  had  to  bear  one-half  of 
the  exi^ense,  too. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  done  with  the  witness. 

The  CouET.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  go. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   RECESS, 


Frank  E.  Wilcox  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  1 — Answer.  My  headquarters  are  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  since  Oc- 
tober, 1877. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  where  did  you  live  f — A.  In  Little  Pock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Stephen  W.  Dorsey? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  I  think  I 
became  acquainted  with  Senator  Dorsey  in  1872.  That  is  my  recoUec- 
tiou  of  it.  » 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  him  1—A.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand(ffche  question. 

Q.  Were  they  pleasant  personal  relations,  or  was  it  a  mere  formal 
acquaintance  f — A.  He  was  chairman  of  the  State  central  committee 
at  one  time,  and  I  was  engaged  by  the  central  committee  to  perform 
certain  work — the  Republican  central  committee. 

By  the  Oouet  : 
Q.  Political  work  f — A.  Political  work ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  Mail  agent  between  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri.  You  have  reference  to  a  United  States  office,  I  pre- 
sume ! 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  him  in  April,  1880? — A.  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  in  April,  1881  ?— A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 
■   Q.  Did  you  in  April,  18W§iti&(l tiXiMW<SSQft® 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ? — A.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  or  letters  from  him  at  that  time  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  signed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  Where  are  those  letters  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  "'. — A.  I  gave  them  to  my  attorney  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  One  Mr.  Woodward. 

Q.  For  what  purpose"? — A.  To  collect  a  certain  claim  that  I  had 
against  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  A  claim  for  what  ? — A.  For  services  performed. 

Q.  What  services? — A.  In  subletting  certain  contracts  that  he 
stated  that  he  had  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  in  pencil  and  say 
if  you  have  seen  it. 

The  Witness.  [After  having  examined  the  paper.]  Have  you  another 
one! 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  will  be  content  with  this  first.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  ever  seen  it. 

A.  I  think  that  is  not  my  handwriting. 

Q.  What  about  the  paper? — A.  There  is  a  similar  thing  that  was  re- 
ceived during  the  correspondence.  Whether  it  was  received  by  me  at 
Portland,  or  whether  it  was  received  by  my  father  at  Eugene,  I  could 
not  be  able  to  state  just  now ;  but  I  think  there  is  another  one. 

Q.  After  receiving  the  letter  that  you  spoke  of  and  which  you  say 
you  have  parted  with 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Have  you  identified  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Not  in  any  way  that  I  expect  to  avail  myself  of.  Before 
I  offer  it  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  After  receiving  the  letter  or  letters  that  you  referred 
to  from  Mr.  Dorsey  in  the  spring  of  1879,  did  you  do  anything  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  receipt  of  those  letters  1 — A.  In  response  to  that,  I  will 
say  this 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object  to  what  he  did,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  what  the  character  of  the  letter  is. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  letter,  as  has  been  proved,  is  not  here  or  in  his  pos- 
session, and  in  the  present  condition  of  things  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  contents  of  the  letter.  He  says  he  received  a  letter.  I  simply 
asked  him  the  familiar  question,  having  received  that  letter,  did  he,  in 
consequence,  do  anything?  Having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  I  propose  to  prove  simply  his  act,  and  ask  him  if  he  did  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think  your  honor  ruled  out  just  such  a  question  as 
that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No ;  your  honor  ruled  out  a  question  which  related  to 
a  period  some  time  back,  your  honor  recollects,  as  to  a  postmaster  to  " 
whom  certain  papers  were  sent  by  S.  W.  Dorsey.    That  was  in  1878. 

The  Court.  That  was  anterior  to  the  time  ;  yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  it  did  not  relate  to  any  route  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  If  your  honor  please,  the  point  about  it  is  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  trial  of  this  case  what  this  gentleman 
may  have  done  in  pursuance  of  a  cei'tain  letter.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  case.  He  is  merely  a  witness  called  here  to  tell  what 
he  knows  that  is  applicable  to  the  issue.  Your  honor  excluded  that 
very  kind  of  question  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr!  ToTTEN.  His  m0M^Sfi'(^i^€CQ^5^nnot  have  any  effect  either 
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one  way  or  another  on  the  people  who  are  charged  with  an  offense  in 
this  indictment.'  It  is  no  matter  what  he  may  have  done. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Of  co^jfse  these  gentlemen  will  avail  themselves  of 
their  rights,  but  I  am  instructed,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dorsey  is  concerned,  to 
have  Mr.  "Wilcox  say  anything  he  pleases  as  to  what  he  did  for  us.  If 
there  is  anything  dishonorable,  let  it  come  out.  Of  course  this  does 
not  prevent  the  other  gentlemen  from  making  objection. 

The  GOTJET.  As  they  are  in  the  same  boat  with  Mr.  Dorsey  they  can 
make  any  objection  that  they  think  proper ;  but  I  will  acknowledge 
that  I  am  not  prepared  just  now  to  admit  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  I  say  a  single  word  upon  the  subject  suggested 
by  Mr.  McSweeny  ? 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  McSweeny  says,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Dorsey,  that 
he  interposes  no  objection  to  this  testimony  whatever.  The  same  thing 
occurred  the  other  day.  Your  honor  intimates  that  you  understood 
then  and  understand  now,  possibly,  what  direction  it  may  take ;  but 
after  what  occurred  the  other  day  it  struck  me  that  we  had  probably  not 
been  sufficiently  nice  in  our  discrimination  in  the  application  of  the 
rules  ot  law  to  cases  of  this  kind  where  several  parties  are  repre- 
sented by  several  attorneys.  The  several  parties  being  represented  by 
several  attorneys  each  has  respective  rights  which  override  the  ordi- 
nary courses  of'practice.  For  instance,  your  honor  has  given  to  each 
attorney  the  right  to  examine  witness  by  reason  of  his  several  interests 
in  the  transaction.  Your  honor  gives  the  attorney  a  right,  by  reason 
of  his  several  defense,  to  address  the  court  and  to  address  the  jury  in 
order  that  no  possibility  of  the  failure  of  justice  may  arise  because  the 
party  was  not  heard.  I^Tow,  I  respectfullj^  submit,  in  suggestion  of  re- 
consideration, that  the  better  i^lan  is,  that  where  the  testimony  affects 
one  in  particular  of  the  defendants,  and  that  particular  defendant  in- 
terposes no  objection,  and  another  defendant  interposes  an  objection, 
the  court  shall  admit  the  testimony  (juoad  the  defendant  to  whom  it  has 
special  reference  and  who  does  not  object  and  instruct  the  jury  that  it 
does  not  relate  to  the  objecting  defendant ;  and  upon  this  principle,  that 
where  there  are  several  parties  upon  trial,  it  frequently  occurs,  as  it 
has  occurred  in  this  case  that  testimony  is  admissible  as  against  one  which 
May  not  be  admissible  as  against  another ;  and  if  admissible  against  one, 
and  not  admissible  against  another,  your  honor  admitting  it  as  to 
the  one,  limits  its  application  to  that  one  alone,  and  directs  the  jury 
not  to  apply  it  to  the  others.  Now,  if  that  be  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  testimony  which  is  admissible  against  one,  but  not  admissible 
against  the  others,  by  analogy  of  reasoning,  where  testimony  is  not 
objected  to  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  particularly  directed, 
and  if  another  party  objects  to  it  ou  behalf  of  his  client,  it  should 
be  admitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  offered,  as  there  is  no  ob- 
jection interposed,  and  the  jury  instructed  not  to  apply  it  to^the  party 
that  does  object.  Otherwise,  your  honor  will  perceive  that  the  party 
oft'ering  the  testimony  is  put  at  great  disadvantage,  and  he  cannot  ar- 
rest and  prevent  that  disadvantage  by  an  exposure  of  the  plan.  He  is 
at  the  disadvantage  of  contending  against  a  seeming  perfect  frankness 
and  desire  to  heareverythingon  thepartof  oneman,  and  that  frankness 
prevented  from  being  put  into  operation  by  the  caustic  objection  of  an- 
other to  whom  the  testimony  may  have  no  relation  at  all.  Now  I  ask, 
your  honor,  that  if  it  is  not  objected  to  by  Mr.  Dorsey's  counsel,  as  it 
relates  to  Mr.  Dorsey,  as  fl)l)g(n!^tf.fcjKMcr©«Mi>at  was  in  his  charge, 
and  relates  to  him  and  to  him  alone,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  and 
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there  is  no  objection  to  it  that  your  honor  shall  admit  it,  and  tell  the 
jury  if  the  other  parties  object,  that  as  to  any  objecting  party  it  can 
have  no  a^jplication.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  defendants  requires  some  little  novelty  possibly  in  practice, 
but  this  i.s  really  not  a  novelty,  for  your  honor  has  acted  upon  it  where 
testimony  was  admissible  as  to  one  and  not  admissible  as  to  others. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  in  a  trial  for  conspiracy 
that  the  iirosecution  may  give  evidence  of  the  individual  act  of  the 
several  defendants  It  is  possible  to  make  out  a  conspiracy  by  proof 
of  the  separate  acts  of  the  individual  defendants,  and  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  of  that  kind  has  been  introduced  here  and  received,  but  in  re- 
gard to  this  offer  the  witness  was  asked  wh,ether  a  certain  letter  was 
written  in  April,  1879,  or  received  in  April,  1879,  from  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
and  the  witness  said  that  a  letter  was  received  either  by  himself  or  his 
father 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No,  sir ;  he  says  the  letter  was  received 
by  him.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Another  paper'  here  was 
received  either  by  himself  or  his  father. 

The  Court.  If  that  is  so  I  misapprehended  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

The  Court.  I  misapprehended  it,  did  I  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Well,  a  letter  was  received  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  1879. 
That  letter  is  not  here.  No  copy  of  that  letter  has  been  produced,  and 
the  contents  of  the  letter  have  not  been  proved. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  it  at  present. 

The  Court.  Then  you  asked  the  next  question  2)ost  hoc. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Post  hoc  pro  propter  hoc. 

The  Court.  After  this,  but  not  in  consequence  of  this ;  post  hoc  nan 
propter  hoc. 

Mr.  McSwEBNT.  Propter  you  gentlemen  talking  about? 

The  Court.  You  asked,  what  did  you  do"?"  Well,  I  do  not  see  that 
what  he  did  could  be  evidence  in  this  case  in  that  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  state  to  your  honor  what  I  desire  to 
show 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Ah,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  desire  to  show  that  on  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  this  witness  went  to  work  to  manufacture  public  opinion;  that 
these  letters  produced  here  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  subsequently 
transmitted  to  the  department  as  having  been  received  by  him  are  let- 
ters which  this  witness  wrote  and  procured  parties  there  to  sign ;  that 
the  petitions  are  petitions  which  were  obtained  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner ;  that  newspaper  articles  were  gotten  up,  and  various  things  of 
that  kind;  all  insisting  upon  the  great  importance  and  possibilities  of 
the  Eugene  City  and  Bridge  Creek  route. 

The  Court.  How  can  you  charge  S.  W.  Dorsey  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  this,  unless  you  show  S.  W.  Dorsey's  authority  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  So  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned,  I  am  going  to  show 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Or  rather  I  have  already 
6hne  that.  Now,  I  say,  after  that,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  did  he  do 
anything  ? 

The  Court.  You  cannot  do  that  without  showing  the  letter,  because 
the  letter  would  have  to  contain  authority  to  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Suppose  he  made  certain  contracts  and  transmitted  them 

*^The  Court.  Very  Wuf^Rffiuf'werencrtra  "letter  you  can 
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show  tliat.  he  got  up  these  petitions,  and  so  on,  out  there,  and  then  show 
tliiit  tliey  were  trausniitted  by  him  to  Dorsey,  and  that  Dorse.N  used 
tUeni,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  line  of  evidence;  but  if  you 
seek  to  bind  Dorsey  by  his  acts  you  must  show  Dorsey's  authority  to 
him  for  tliose  acts.  If  his  acts  were  subsequently  reported  to  Dorsey, 
and  so  far  as  the  papers  showed  ratified  by  Dorsey,  you  can  prove  that 
Dorsey  received  those  i)apers  and  put  tlieni  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  rules  the  question  out. 

The  CorKT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  merely  fix  the  time  now. 

Q.  After  receiving  that  h  tter,  did  you  do  anything? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  what  the  court  has  ruled  out. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Mbbeick.  This  is  not  your  fight. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  this  is  my  fight. 

The  CoTJET.  On  their  pledge  to  show  that  what  he  did  was  given  to 
Dorsey,  and  that  Dorsey  used  those  papers,  I  think  that  the  question 
cau  be  put.  If  they  fail  to  show  that  Dorsey  did  anything  in  regard 
to  those  papers  why,  of  course,  that  branch  of  the  evidence  breaks 
down.    I  think  that  is  as  far  as  I  am  disposed  to  go  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  objection  that  I  make,  if  your  honor  please,  is  a 
twofold  objection.  In  the  first  place  they  propose  to  show  what  this 
witness  did  without  showing  that  he  had  any  authority  or  direction 
from  anybody  to  do  it. 

The  CouET.  So  far  as  he  did  anything  out  there  I  shall  assume  that 
what  was  done  was  without  Dorsey's  authority.  Whatever  was  done 
there  was  done  without  Dorsey's  authority. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  they  are  bringing  in  the 
acts  of  a  party  who  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment,  without  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  him  and  the  parties  who  are  charged  in  the 
indictment.  I  submit  that  the  other  end  of  the  road  is  the  one  which 
these  gentlemen  should  first  take — not  come  here  and  offer  to  prove 
what  Mr.  Wilcox  may  have  done  out  there,  and  then  say,  "  If  we  do  not 
connect  it  with  Mr.  Dorsey  it  goes  for  naught."  The  best  way  is,  if  you 
have  any  evideuce  that  3Ir.  Dorsey  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
petitions,  to  give  us  that  evidence  first. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  it  here  already.     In  Mr.  Dorsey's  letter  he  says : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  an  in- 
crease of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  which  please 
place  iin  file  in  your  department,  and  to  request  your  early  consideration  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfuUv, 

S.  W.  DORSET. 

That  is  in  evidence  on  this  subject. 

The  Court.  The  petitions  are  in  evidence  too. 

Mr.  Bliss  Yes ;  and  I  am  going  to  connect  this  witness  with  those 
identical  petitions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  make  the  point  that  they  are  seeking  to  prove  the 
acts  of  somebody  who  is  outside  of  this  case.  You  may  prove  the  acts 
of  the  party  who  is  connected  with  the  conspiracy  after  you  have  estab- 
lished the  conspiracy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  prove  the  acts 
of  somebody  wholly  outside  of  the  indictment.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  me  it  could  not  be  competent  evidence  against  Mr.  Brady  or  Mr. 
Turner. 

The  Court.  But  that  is  not  an  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  just  one  word  farther  ?  This 

testimony  must  be  good  fQigitizeisf  b^Mtmm^t® 
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Mr.  ]\1j';i;ei('k.  [Iiitcrposin,!;.]  ])<i  you  (ibjcci'  on  tlie  ground  of  its  uot 
being  evidence  against  Jhady  and  Turner  ? 
■  Mr.  Wilson.  1  do. 

Mr.  Mbreick.  Tlnit  istlie  only  ground  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  obje(-ting  on  all  the  grounds.  J  will  .state  au  ad- 
ditional ground  of  objeetion,  if  .nou  will  allow  nie  to  get  through.  1 
was  about  to  say  that  this  evidence  must  be  for  one  of  two  jiur]ioses^ 
either  it  must  be  evidence  tending  to  i)rove  the  conspiracy,  or  it  mu.st 
be  evidence  tending  to  i)rove  an  overt  act.  ,  Those  aie  the  two  elements 
of  this  case,  ^^o^^■.  can  they  prove  my  clients  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  by 
showing  what  some  outside  man  had  done  at  the  instance  of  some  man 
who  is  charged  in  the  indictment  with  having  been  enj^aged  in  that 
conspiracy  ?  Can  tliey  jiroM'  the  conspiracy  in  that  way  ?  This  evidence 
does  not  tend  to  jirove  an  overt  act.  It  is  not  introduced  for  any 
such  jjurpose  as  that.  If  it  is  introduced  for  any  i^urpose  on  earth,  it 
must  be  to  show  the  conspiracy,  and  that  Ijrings  us  right  to  the  i|ues- 
tiou  :  fan  you  pro\e  one  man  guilty  of  conspiracy  by  showing  the  acts 
or  declarations  of  another  man  ?  If  you  can,  you  can  prove  the  body 
of  the  offense  against  the  accused  by  the  acts  and  declarations,  and  by 
hearsay  testimony  of  other  ]ieople.  Now,  I  say  that  that  isconti'ary  to 
the  fundamental  princii)les  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore 
I  object  t<i  it. 

Mr.  JIereick.  Now  comes  the  difticulty  tliat  I  stated  to  your  honor. 
Achilles  lies  (piiet  and  says,  •'!  do  not  tight;  I  give  it  all  up."  Ther- 
sites  takes  the  field  and  says,  ■'  I  tight  for  Aciiilles  and  myself  too."  I 
want  each  man  to  fight  on  liis  own  hook. 

Mr.  ^^'ILSON,  I  am  fighting  on  my  own  hook. 

Mr.  Mkkku'K.  [('ontinuing'.]  And  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
oue  bares  Lis  bosom  with  the  consi.'iousness  of  innocence  to  the  evi- 
dence and  says,  "  I  do  not  care  whether  it  comes  in  or  uot ;  let  it  come." 
While  his  right  hand  neijilibor  on  a  nudge  <u'  a  wink  gets  up  and  says, 
''  It  cannot  come  in." 

Mr.  McSwBENT.  Mr.  Wilson,  did  you  wink  ? 

Mr.  ]\1ki!KI('k.  Yes;  I  exjject  you  have  nudged  and  j'ou  have  winked, 
and  that  you  are  all  working  in  harmony  for  the  production  of  a  false  im- 
pression. If  Mr.  Wilson  objects  on  behalf  of  Turner  and  Brady,  let 
the  court  say.  if  tlie  evidence  is  not  admissible  (/HO«r?  Turner  and  Brady, 
gentlemen  of  the  JHi'y,  do  not  regard  it  as  to  them.  But  if  ^Ir.  Mc- 
Sweeny  says,  "  We  have  no  objection  as  to  Mr.  Dorsey,"  then  I  say 
let  the  judicial  authority  be  interposed,  and  let  not  the  testimony  be 
kept  out,  but  let  it  come  in  and  limit  it  as  to  JMr.  Dorsey.  Now,  as  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  objection  :  He  says,  you  can  only  prove  a.  consi)iracy  and 
can  only  prove  overt  acts.  AVell,  1  do  not  knoAv  how  he  limits  the 
testimony.  You  can  prove  an  iudividuaTs  connection  with  a  conspiracy 
by  that  individual's  own  act,  and  by  that  individual's  own  adnnssiou. 
If  the  conspii'acy  is  proved  (iUiiikIc  between  A,  B,  and  C,  can  you  uot 
introduce  IJ  into  that  conspiracy  by  ]>"s  own  admissions  and  D's  own 
acts  ?  AVhilst  those  admissions  and  those  acts  may  uot  go  to  establish 
the  cor^^^.v  r/c//(f/,  or«to  establish  the  exi.stence  ot  the  conspiracy,  yet 
they  may  go  to  introduce  D  into  the  conspiracy  already  established  by 
other  proof.  Now,  we  offer  this  testimony  primarily  to  affect  .Mr.  Dor- 
sey, and  to  .this  his  counsel  says  they  have  no  objection.  If  his  counsel 
has  no  oljection,  can  it  be  [lossible  tliat  the  jury  would  have  so  little 
regard  for  the  oi)inion  of  the  court — and  I  state  the  proposition  with 
reluctance— as  to  say£Jj^/f/^(j|f(^tA»)%vd^d/?®i"ited  to  Dorsey,  that  they 
will  ,;;(i  beyond  that  limit   and  extend   it  to  other  people  ?     I  take  it 
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that  when  tlie  court  sav.s,  "Tims  far,  gentleiiien,  sliall  tbe  testimony 
go,  and  no  fai-thei,"  that  the  jnr.y  will  regard  it  as  instiuctcd  by  the 
court.  And  if  Dorsey  does  not  object  to  the  testimony,  can  his 
counsel  throw  the  onus  on  the  CDurt  of  assuming  to  intirjiose  (jbjec- 
tions  which  they  do  not  wish  to  mali;e  ?  I  ask  your  honor,  under 
these  cireumstances,  and  in  view  of  these  difficulties  and  the  multiplicity 
of  counsel  to  confine  each  gentleman  to  an  olijertion  on  V)ehaIfof  liis 
own  client,  or  especially  where  evidence  is  offered  affecting  the  client, 
when  one  says  he  has  no  objection,  do  not  permit  the  subterfuge  in  a 
court  of  justice  of  somelxjdy  else's  objecting  on  his  behalf 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  is  no  subterfuge  about  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say,  if  the  court  phsase, 
that  the  assertions  of  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  tliis  matter  are  utterly 
unfoumled  and  gratuitous.  They  have  been  iterated  and  reiter- 
ated  

Mr.  3IEREICK.  [Interposing.]  T  speak  of  the  appearance  of  things. 

Mr.  Oaepenter.  It  is  not  true  in  fact. 

Mr.  ^Mekbiok.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

3Ir.  Caepentek.  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

The  Court.  We  must  have  order  in  the  court. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor 

The  CouBT.  [Interposing.]  jSTo  more  talking  on  your  side.  Now,  as 
I  said  before  the  acts  of  the  witness  in  Portland,  after  the  receipt  of 
that  letter,  are  not  binding,  so  far  as  the  court  can  see,  upon  Dorsey. 
The  only  thing  for  which  Dorsey  is  responsible  is  what  he  did  here,  and 
as  to  that  we  have  the  e\'idence  all  in  ;  we  have  his  letter  inclosing  to 
the  department  these  petitions.  Xow,  to  allow  this  witness  to  go  on 
and  say  what  he  did  in  Portland  afier  receiving  the  letter,  but  not  on 
account  of  the  letter  would  be  to  allow  a  tnird  party  to  give  irrelevant 
testimony,  testimony  that  has  no  business  in  the  case.  ISTow,  any  one 
of  these  numerous  defendants,  or  any  one  of  their  counsel,  has  a  right 
to  object  to  the  introduction  of  incompetent  testimony.  The  court  it- 
self, of  its  own  moti(U),  might  object  to  the  testimony  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  of  no  use  and  only  calculated  to  spend  time.  So  far,  then,  as 
Dorsey  is  responsible,  you  have  his  acts  in  evidence,  in  transmitting 
these  petitions  with  a  letter.  Beyond  that  or  behind  that  what  was 
done  by  this  witness  was  done  apparently  without  his  authoiity,  be- 
cause his  authority  has  not  been  shown;  for  these  reasons,  1  think  the 
offer  must  be  overruled. 

^Ir.  .AIeerick.  Then,  I  will  ask  this  question,  or  will  suggest  it  to 
Mr.  Bliss:  What  did  you  do  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  leceiiit  of  tlie  letter? 

The  Court.  That  I  have  overruled. 

Jlr.  Merrick.  \ourhon(u  made  an  exception  to  that  in  your  opinion. 

The  Court.  I  had  pi-evionsly  overruled  that  question. 

^Ir.  Merrick,  lour  honor  said  in  your  opinion  that  he  could  be 
asked  what  he  did  in  consequence  of  the  letter. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  simplify  my  proposition  as  well  as  ijossible. 
I  had  already  decided  that  if  you  wanted  to  connect  Dorsey  with  the 
collection  of  these  petitions,  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  you  would 
ha\'e  to  ]trodnce  the  letter  or  a  coi)y  of  it,  or  prove  its  substance,  and 
having  failed  to  ]uoduc(.'  the  letter,  or  a  coj>y  of  it,  or  to  i)rove  its  sub- 
stance then  what  this  \'Bfgii'izeGlifsy MiOK)S&ft®withont  authority  from 
Doisey.  Wliat  Dorsey  did  in  connection  with  those  ])a])ers  afterwards 
is  already  in  evidence. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I)(i  I  niiclei'.staiid  your  lionor  to  rule  tliat  we  cannot  prove 
the  maiiuer  in  wliich  these  petitions  were  ,!4<it  up  ? 

The  Court.  Tliere  is  nolioily  to  juove  tlie  iiiamjcr 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Intciiiosing.]  Yes,  sir;  there  is  tliis  witness  who  got 
them  up. 

The  Court.  But  lie  is  not  in  tlie  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  come  here  and  say  that  tiie  petitions  are  the  basis 
of  the  action,  and  that  they  furnisli  the  reason  why  this  action  of  ex- 
pedition should  be  done.  We  have  a  right  to  jtrove,  and  your  honor 
has  held,  that  the  jietitions  were  not  signed  liy  the  ])eople  who  were 
along  the  route  ;  that  names  were  forged  ;  that  they  did  not  represent 
the  jjeople  ;  that  the  people  of  Utah  could  not  petition  for  an  increase 
of  expedition  upon  a  route  in  Oregon. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  can  we  not  prove  that  this  witness  |)(is^  hoc  or  proctor 
hoc  got  up  certain  petitions  and  wrote  them  himself,  and  certain  letters, 
forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  that  they  are  found  on  the  files  of 
the  department  now. 

The  Court.  If  that  is  all  the  extent  to  which  you  propose  to  go,  the 
court  must  exclude  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  implicate  anybody. 
Jfow,  the  court  did  allow  evidence  impeaching  other  petitions  to  be 
given  in  evidence,  to  go  in,  but  with  the  understanding  and  pledge  in 
fact  that  the  prosecution  would  show  that  those  fictitious  petitions  were 
prepared  in  consequence  of  instructions  by  these  defendants  or  some  of 
them.  Now,  as  to  this,  if  you  would  go  further  and  declare  as  to  these 
petitions  that  you  expect  to  prove  that  they  were  gotten  up  under  in- 
structions from  Dorsey,  or  ajy  one  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  I  would 
allow  this  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  say  this  to  your  honor:  I  expect  to  show  that  Mr. 
Dorsey  transmitted  to  this  witness  and  wrote  to  this  witness  a  letter, 
directing  him  to  go  to  work  and  get  up  petitions  and  generally  to  manu- 
facture public  opinion ;  that  he  not  only  wrote  one  letter,  but  he  wrote 
several;  that  he  sent  dispatches  upon  the  subject;  that  thereafter  this 
witness  did  do  those  things;  that  he  did  get  up  the  petitions  ;  he  did 
write  the  letters ;  he  did  transmit  those  to  Mr.  Dorsey;  that  thereafter 
Mr.  Dorsey  paid  him  money  for  those  services;  that  thereafter  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  further  and  final  payment  for  the  services ;  that  aot 
having  been  paid,  this  witness  caused  the  papers  to  be  sent  to  lawyers 
in  Colorado,  who  there  commenced  a  suit  against  Mr.  Dorsey  to  receive 
the  payment  for  those  services;  that  in  that  suit  an  appearance  was  eu- 
tered  by  Mr.  Dorsey  and  an  answer  put  in  alleging  the  illegality  of  the 
services;  that  thereafter  some  one  claiming  to  represent  Mr.  Dorsey 
appeared  and  proposed  to  settle  the  whole  claim,  provided  the  corre- 
spondence <if  Mr.  Dorsey  should  be  delivered  up  to  that  party  ;  that  it 
was  so  delivered  up ;  that  all  those  letters  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  so  delivered  up ;  that  the  party  was  paid  ;  that  the  letters  were 
delivered  over  and  transmitted  to  a  witness  in  New  Y'ork,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  Mr.Dorsey;  and  I  have  in  my  possession  and  am  prepared 
to  prove  accurate  copies  of  tliose  letters.  Now^,  that  is  what  I  expect 
to  prove,  sir.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a,single  dispatch  which  they  might 
object  to  my  reading  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  and  I  ask  your  honor 
to  read  it  [submitting  a  paper  to  the  courtj,  and  then  I  am  going  to 
show  that  these  letters  and  petitions  which  this  witness  dealt  with  were 
the  petitions  and  letters  which  Mr.  Dorsey  transmitted  to  the  Post-Of- 
flce  Department,  or  Wi^]tk^^bpMi(k^Q9®t  Postmaster  General  as 
the  basis  of  this  order  of  expedition. 
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Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  court  plciise,  while  Mr.  Bliss  has  the  tioor,  I 
would  respectfully  through  the  counsel  ask  hiiu  whether  he  pro- 
poses to  prov<',  uuder  the  head  of  inannfacturiuji  public  opinion,  or 
anythiuL;  else  as  a  result,  that  this  geiitleiiiaii  went  and  procured  a 
false  signature,'  got  up  a.  false  petition,  or  did  anything'  that  was  cor- 
rupt or  dishonorable.  It  is  iu  that  sense.  Not  as  uiy  friend  Merrick 
says — "seems.  "  He  says  that  the  one  side  seeins  to  want  to  be  very 
candid.  Sir,  I  know  not  "  seeTus  " — it  is,  I  believe  some  other  gentleman 
said  once.  Now,  there  is  no  seems  about  it.  Although  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  had  their  riglit  to  their  objection  I  was  not  going  to  sit 
by  and  seem,  for  our  coat  is  seamless  in  this  little  flddliug  prosecution. 
I  did  not  wish  at  this  late  stage  of  the  burial  of  the  corpse  to  go 
around  seeuiing  to  save  funeral  expenses  during  this  whole  hot 
weather.  I  did  not  want  at  this  lafe  stage  to  have  a  remaining  im- 
])utution  by  my  silence  njjon  Senator  Dorsey,  that  there  stood  a  D)an 
from  the  Far  ^^'est  that  could  tell  of  an  act  of  dishonor  that  he  did. 
There  is  no  seeming  about  it,  and  in  all  that  my  friend  Bliss  has  been 
claiming,  Ifail  todiscoverthis.  Whilst  hew  asclaimingthathe  manufact- 
ured public  opinion — that  is  a  subject,  I  believe ,  of  lawful  manufacture — 
I  did  not  notice  that  he  claimed  as  the  result  of  anything  that  he  did 
that  he  expected  to  connect  the  witness  with  an  act  of  fraud  upon  the 
part  of  Dorsey.  He  claims  that  the  petitions  were  sent.  I  have  not 
heard  him  claim,  nor  is  it  in  the  indictment,  that  tliey  were  false  and 
fraudulent;  but  upon  the  contrary,  I  understand  him  as  writing  out 
there  denying  the  most  of  the  statements.  I  met  it  in  my  ojiening 
statement.  This  is  the  thing  that  he  said  :  Calling  atteiition  to  public 
])apers,  &c.  Now,  then,  as  Mr.  Bliss  says,  ''  And  he  took  those  peti- 
tions and  handed  them  in  to  the  proper  department."  These  gentlemen  • 
on  my  left  might  well  say,  "That  looks  like  anything  but  conspiracy." 
If  we  have  a  head  center  right  here  at  hand,  why  freight  souls  witii 
employing  agents  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  matter  iu 
public  print  that  could  catch  us  at  a  trick.  Conspiracies  are  not  donc^ 
iu  public  newspapers,  except  in  one  case  that  I  know  of.  Generally 
tliey  are  not  carried  on  in  public  prints.  You  do  not  start  a  conspiracy  by 
saying,  "  Please  call  the  attention  of  all  the  world  and  set  your  steam 
press  to  giiing  one  side  or  the  other,  running  day  and  night,  so  that  ^  c 
will  privately  conspire  to  carry  out  some  end.  So  the  charge  is  this  : 
Wilcox,  set  public  opinion  to  going.  Where?  Out  where  you  live. 
Get  signatures.  Where?  Do  they  pretend  that  they  are  fraudulent, 
either  in  localities,  in  numbers,  or  aught  else  ?  So  that  brother  Wil- 
son well  said,  "Is  this  to  prove  a  couspir.icy "?  It  is  not  the  way  to 
prove  the  body  of  the  offense.     Is  it  an  overt  act? 

Again.  They  offer  one  thing  as  an  overt  act.  We  want  to  be  heard 
on  our  whole  standard  question  that  we  have  never  forgotten.  We 
want  t(i  see  whether  since  the  court  has  annonnced  the  opinion — and 
we  know  the  pa;es  on  which  it  was  done — wJien  you  have  said  there  is 
nothing  here  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  these  .men  at  all,  we  want  to  see  if 
since  that  anything  has  l>een  offered  to  change  your  honor's  view.  So 
that  if  it  is  not  a  distinct  act  of  a  ediispirator  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
piracy  and  has  been  proved,  then  what  is  it  ?  And  if  it  is  attempted 
to  be  offered  upon  the  ground  that  tliey  have  already  proved  the  con- 
sjiiracy  we  want  them  to  say  So,  and  we  are  ready  to  o]>en  our  batteries 
on  that  ]n^oposifion.  We  are  full  mounted, full  charged,  light  and  heavy 
ordnance,  and-  have  skirmishers  to  meet  them  when  they  come  with  that 
prop(.sition.     It  is  not  t[!)j^m^SW^m'bM^6ft&''  unawares.     They  must 
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not  take  advantage  of  our  iiiiXK'i'iicc.  AVlicn  tbe  overture  commences 
we  want  to  talcc  pait  in  tlic  iiinsie. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  want, to  say  sometliiug  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I 
do  not  understand  wliy  it  is  the  gentlemen  are  so  anxious  on  nearly  all 
occasions  to  get  their  testimony  in  wrong  side  tirst.  >''ow,  if  there  is  any 
authority  from  ]  )orscy  to  this  man,  whilst  I  do  not  conceive  that  ilr.  Dor- 
sey  had  a  right,  e\'cu  if  that  c<inld  be  tUought  of  against  him,toappoiut 
an  agent  to  do  an  unlawful  act  which  would  bind  ]\Ir.  Turner  or  Mr.  Brady, 
still,  before  any  ini|uiry  can  be  made  as  toDorsey,  1  say  the  proper  and 
ordinary  method  <if  ])roceeding'  is  to  produce  the  letter  which  Mr'. 
Dorsey  wrote  to  this  man,  or,  if  he  cannot  produce  the  letters,  let  him 
do  the  next  best  thing,  provided  your  honor  will  ijermit  him  to  do 
that,  and  show  that  this  gentleman  from  the  Far  West  did  act,  did 
have  power  from  Mr.  Dorsey  to  do  whatever  they  complain  about  hav- 
ing been  done. 

Now,  it  has  not  been  stated  by  counsel  representing  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  claim  an  illegal  act  done  by  Mr.  Wilcox.  The  trouble 
in  their  minds  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Dorsey  at  some  time  or  other  refused 
to  XJay  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of  his  horses  and  carriages  to  get  tbe 
citizens  of  that  particular  locality  waked  up  to  their  own  interests. 
That  seems  to  be  the  difflculty  here.  Xow,  I  conceive  that  that  is  not 
a  matter  for  us  to  spend  the  time  of  this  court  and  the  money  of  the 
Government  making  an  inquiry  about.  We  are  here  to  try  just  one  thing, 
whether  there  was  an  unlawful  combination  between  these  eight  men! 
Now,  if  every  one  of  those  eight  men  can  go  out  all  over  this  land  and 
employ  an  agent  who  can  bind  all  these  other  codefendauts  toa  criminal 
prosecution  for  his  acts,  1  would  like  to  know,  your  honor,  where  such  an 
investigation  can  stop.  Brother  Wilson  and  brother  Chandler  and  I  are 
here  for  thepurpose  of  defending  our  clients,  and  we  are  employed,!  sup- 
pose, because  we  are  supposed  by  somebody  to  have  some  skill  in  the  matter 
of  conducting  trials  and  defenses  in  this  coiirt ;  that  we  know  some- 
thing about  the  law.  Xow,  we  civilly  ask  your  honor  when  a  piece  of 
testimony  of  this  character  has  been  submitted  to  the  court  for  your 
honor  to  ]>ass  upon,  whether  it  is  ])roperor  not  that  your  honor  exercise 
the  oidinary  discretion  of  the  court  and  apj)ly  the  rules  of  law  to  that 
que.'tion?  Sow,  1  say  that  it  is  entirely  immaterial  tons.  It  is  en- 
tire ly  immaterial  to  Dorsey  what  this  gentleman  has  to  say.  It  is  not 
a  question  for  ns  to  examine,  and  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  are  not 
to  sit  here  and  have  testimony  pnt  in  in  that  way.  If  they  have  the 
lettr]  s  from  Dorsey  let  them  offer  them  and  then  we  will  subnnt  to  the 
court  our  reasons  for  objecting  to  them  as  we  do. 

The  CouET.  The  order  of  introducing  testimony  is  very  much  under 
the  command  of  the  c  urt.  The  natural  order  is  generally  the  best. 
If  an  act  is  done  in  pursuance  of  an  authority  the  author-ity  is  to  be 
given  lirst  and  then  the  act,  so  that  the  cmirt  and  jury  may  judge 
whether  the  act  was  justified  by  the  authority.  In  this  instance  it  is 
proposed  to  take  the  other  way,  to  begin  at  the  far  end  and  bring  that 
end  first;  but  as  the  court  has  the  control  of  the  order,  it  is  disposed 
in  this  instance  to  give  directions  upon  that  suliject.  I  shall  hold  in 
this  instance  that  the  court  cannot  receive  tiie  evidence  in  the  way  it  is 
now  ottered  by  the  (sounsel  for  the  prosecution. 

By  Mr.  Bliss: 
Q.  [8ubnuttiug  a.  paper  to  the  witness.]   Please  look  at  that  dispatch 
and  see  if  you  received  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  received  that 

nize'it.    ^''  ^'''''  '"  ''-^mitizei^Sy^i^rdWSftW  ^^^'^-    ^  ^^"  "°*  '''''''^- 
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Q.  [Sal)mlttin<>'a,notliev  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  tliis  one  ?— 
A.  I  did  not  receive  that. 

Q.  [Submittiiij;'  auotber  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  this  one? A. 

Well,  I  presume  that  I  re(-eivedthat  at  Portland.  It  is  received  at  Port- 
land. I  received  tliat.  [Another  paper  submitted  to  the  witness.]  I 
did  not  receive  that.  [Another  pai)er  sulnnitteil  to  the  witness.]  1  re- 
ceived that  one.  [Another  paper  submitted  to  the  witness.]  I  received 
thiit  one. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Ha\'e  you  ever  seen  that 
letter"? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

(}.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  its  it  ? — A.  ;\Iy  father's.  [Another  paper  sub- 
mitted to  the  witness.]  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  [Another 
paijer  submitted  to  the  witness  ]  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
jThe  bottom  part  <>t  another  paper  submitted  to  witiiess.J  "  I  know  that 
handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  ?— A.  It  is  my  fatl)er's.  [Another  paper 
submitted  to  wittu'ss.]  The  body  of  that  petition  and  the  jurat  or  the 
certificate  of  the  postmaster  is  in  my  father's  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  David  Xewson  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
heard  of  him,  but  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  The.se  letters  that  you  received  from  Mr.  Dorsey  yon  said  you 
gave  to  some  one.     To  wliom  '? — A.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Q.  Y(ni  do  not  mean  the  Woodward  here  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir:  I  cannot  say 
now  whetiier  it  was  the  lirm  of  Woodward  &  Woodward  or  Woodruff 
&  Woodruff,  in  Portland. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  Lawyers. 

Q.  You  put  them  in  their  hands,  yon  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
leccting  a  claim  against  Mr.  Dorsey  ;  did  yon  recei\  e  payment  of  your 
claim"?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  T0TTE:>f.  I  object,  your  honor;  wiiat  difference  does  that  make! 

The  CoiRT.  It  is  in  now.  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  it.  I  do  not 
see  what  bearing  it  has. 

,^Ir.  Bliss.  It  is  in,  your  honor.  I  am  comnieueing  proof  of  the  let- 
ters. You  ruled  that  I  must  ])rove  the  letters,  and  I  am  commencing 
the  proof  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  that  have  any  tendency  to  ]>rove  the  letters'? 

Mr.  Buss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  It  proves  that  there  are  certain  letters  in  existence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  how  does  it  prove  that  they  come  from  Dorsey  or 
somebody  else.     To  x^rove  the  existence  of  letters 

Mr.  Mereick.  [Interposing.]  The  ]»ayment  was  made  iu  considera- 
tion of  giving  up  the  letters.     That  is  the  allegation. 

The  Court.  If  you  ask  it  that  testimony  will  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  I  do  ask  it. 

The  Court.  Strike  out  that  last  answer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  sometliing  on  that  subject.  I 
propose  to  prove  the  forwarding  of  these  letters,  the  delivery  of  the  let- 
ters to  Woodward  &  Woodward;  the  eommeucenient  of  a  suit  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Mr.  Wilcox  to  Mv.  Dorsey;  the  letters  as  the  evidences 
of  these  services,  and  the  nature  of  those  services  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit ;  the  plea  that  the  services  were  illegal,  and  then  the 
payment  of  the  money. 

'S^E^^t^fXmm^lf^Mltlvl^^..    It  seems 
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rather  singular.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim,  payment  of  the  full 
amount  claimed,  conditioned  upon  the  delivery  up  of  the  letters  and  their 
forwarding  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Mr.  Dorsey.  That  is 
what  I  expect  to  prove,  and  I  am  beginning  on  that  line  of  evidence. 

The  CouET.  Do  you  propose  to  proA-e  that  these  letters  are  notwitliin 
your  reach  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  prove  them  in  Mr.  Dorsey's  hands,  or  try  to, 
sir.     We  have  given  them  notice  to  produce  them. 

The  Court.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  it  before,  but  your  honor's  attention  was 
directed  to  something  else  and  you  did  not  cover  that  in. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  this,  but  I  think  it  due 
to  truth  to  make  one  statement.  The  counsel  who  represented  Dorsey 
in  that  case  is  in  court  now,  and  he  has  at  this  moment  told  me  that 
Mr.  Bliss  is  in  utter  error,  and  there  was  never  such  a  plea  tiled  in  the 
cause.     He  is  a  witness,  too,  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  the  record  at  my  (  fiflce  and  will  send  for  it. 

The  OouET.  Do  you  propose  to  prove  the  contents  of  those  letters? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  eventually.  But  I  lia  ve  got  to  prove  the  loss  of  those 
letters  or  trace  tlie  originals  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dorsey. 

The  CouET.  Those  original  that  you  speak  of  are  the  two  letters  that 
you  spoke  of  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  two,  I  think;  several  of  them. 

The  CouET.  I  stated  twice  that  the  evidence  that  you  i)ropose  to 
give  by  this  witness  was  not  competent,  for  the  reason  that  the  letters 
that  were  authority  for  this  service  were  not  produced,  nor  copies  of 
them,  nor  any  proof  of  their  loss.  Now,  if  I  was  under  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  facts,  and  those  letters  are  not  within  your  reach  and  you 
propose  to  prove  their  contents,  the  question  would  come  up  when  the 
evidence  as  to  the  contents  is  about  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  I  am  olieriug  now,  as  commencing  the  history  of 
those  letters,  which  I  think  will  be  shown  to  have  passed  into  Mr.  S. 
W.  Dorsey's  possession 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  Laying  the  foundation  for  copies. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  coincident,  consequent  upon  them,  he  paid  for  the 
service  in  order  that  he  should  have  the  letters. 

The  CotJET.  You  had  better  begin  then  with  your  notice  to  have 
them  produce  those  letters. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  on  tile,  sir. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  We  admit  that  they  ga\  e  us  the  notice. 

The  CouET.  I  have  opened  the  waj^  for  proof  of  their  contents. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  To  prove  their  contents  now  f 

The  CouET.  I  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  begin. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  admission  is  that  tliey  gave  a  notice;  in  other 
words,  they  liave  done  the  unheard  of  thing  of  calling  upon  a  defend- 
ant, Mr.  Dorsey,  to  produce  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

The  CouET.  He  is  not  bound  to  produce  it ;  but  that  does  not  ex- 
clude them  from  the  right  of  })roving  the  contents  of  those  i)apers. 

Mr.  IMeeeick.  As  brother  Wilson  says,  it  is  unheard  of.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  brother  that  it  is  the  invariable  rule  of  law,  laid  down  in  the 
handbook's  of  criminal  law,  that  where  the  paper  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  defendant  at  the  bar,  on  iile,  and  you  want  to  prove  the  contents, 
you  must  give  him  notice  to  produce  it.  lie  may  produce  it  or  not,  as 
he  pleases. 

The  CotiET.  Oh,  y<^Qjgjtizecl  by  Microsoft® 
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Mv.  Carpenter.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  we  have  the  letters. 
There  is  no  proof  that  we  have  them. 

The  Court.  Tlicy  will  have  to  prove  it.  Yoir  admit  that  you  liave 
received  notice  to  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Now,  then,  they  have  to  prove  that  you  have  them. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Subsequent  to  the  placing  of  the  letters  in  the  hands  of  Wood- 
ward &  Woodward,  did  yon  have  any  communication  with  aiiy  lawyer 
iu  Colorado  with  reference  to  the  case  '? 

Mr.  Totten.  I  object  to  that,  your  honor.  That  is  too  fai'  away. 
Wiiat  has  that  to  do  with  it.  If  lie  has  these  copies  of  letters  here  and 
can  prove  the  others  are  lost  let  him  get  at  it  in  that  way. 

The  Court.  Oh,  this  is  preliminary  I  take  it. 

Jlr.  Totten.  I  should  think  it  was  a  great  deal  too  preliminary. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  received  pay  for  your  full  claim  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Totten.  I  ol)ject  to  that. 

The  Court.  We  cannot  go  into  that. 

3Ir.  Totten.  Now  I  trust  that  when  a  question  of  that  kind  has  been 
overruled  the  gentleman  will  not  undertake  to  get  an  answer  to  it  in 
that'way. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  overruled. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  its  relevancy. 

3Ir.  Merrick.  I  thought  the  answer  was  in. 

The  Court.  If  it  is  oiftered  as  evidence  at  all  it  is  admissible  on  the 
ground  of  admission. 

Jlr.  Bliss.  Precisely.  Your  honor  will  see  this.  If  I  commence  a 
suit  against  A  B  to  recover  for  certain  services  which  1  allege  were 
rendered — getting  up  iietitions  or  anything  of  the  kind — and  I  have 
certain  written  evidence  of  it  in  my  possession,  or  say  I  commence  a 
suit  against  Mr.  Merrick  and  somebody  api)ears  claiming  to  represent 
Mr.  Merrick  and  puts  in  an  answer  and  tlien  subsequently  there  is  a 
payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  conditioned  upon  the  surren- 
der of  my  exidence,  is  not  the  fact  of  payment  some  evidence  going  to 
show  that  that  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  defendant,  and  start- 
ing the   thing  off  in  that  direction  ? 

The  CoxfRT.  You  have  not  proved  yet  anything  about  the  suit. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  give  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  propose  to  ask 
this  witness,  as  he  is  now  on  the  stand,  whether  he  got  the  payment. 

The  Court.  Whether  he  got  paid  for  what  he  sued  for  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sii\ 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  I  propose  after  that  to  put  the  Colorado  gentleman 
on  the  stand  who  commenced  the  suit  and  prove  what  was  done  by  him 
and  what  occurred  to  him  and  what  he  did  with  the  papers  which  came 
into  his  possession  and  then  where  he  sent  them.  Then  I  propose  to 
take  tlie  next  witness,  a  gentleman  very  hostile  to  us,  and  endeavor  to 
prove  by  him  what  he  did  with  the  papers.  I  think  by  that  time,  if 
the  witnesses  testify  as  they  have  stated  to  me  out  of  court,  I  shall  have 
established  such  a  condition  of  things  as  will  lead  your  honor  to  enable 
us  to  give  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and  I 
hold  copies  of  them  in  mv  possession. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  ^BfgmMWmi(M6m'%S  evidenc..^in  this 
case  of  what  took  place  m  tli at  v?regon  court.  Yon  want  Dorseys. 
letters. 
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Mr.  BLIS^^.  I  wa-iil  In  S('t  tlicm  in. 

Tlie  CouR.'i'.  Ydii  prove,  tlieir  Ions  or  you  ])ro\-c,  tlieir  possession  by 
Dorsey,  aud  tlieii  yon  can  oftcv  to  prove  their  contents,  and  the  question 
will  arise  whether  their  conteut.s  are  evidenc(^  I  do  uot  care  anything 
about  tliat  Oregon  suit. 

Mr.  Blis.S.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  suit.  Your  honor  will  see  this. 
The  witnesses,  for  instance,  iu  Colorado,  cannot  say  that  those  letters 
were  absolutely  signed  by  >S.  W.  Dorsey.  They  do  uot  know  anything 
about  his  signature.  They  know  that  thej'  had  certain  letters  purport- 
lug  t<j  be  so  signed,  of  which  they  made  copies,  and  which  letters  they 
ga^'e  up  on  payment. 

The  Court.  A'ery  well.  Xow,  come  right  to  the  point  and  prove  the 
copies  of  your  letters,  and  then  we  will  judge  from  the  face  of  those 
copies  whether  they  are  competent  evidence  in  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  contents  of  the  letters  which  were  received 
V)y  you  ? — A.  Not  entirely ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rememlier  their  general  cliaracter  ? — A.  I  remember  the 
general  character  oi  the  first  letter  that  was  received  at  Portland. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  this  jiencil paper! 
— A.  [After  perusing  the  same.]  Some  portions  of  that  are  famihar 
to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — A.  ?fo,  sir;  not 
entirely  bj^  anj-  means. 

Q.  Not  entirely  ;  what  do  you  mean  ? — A.  There  are  portions  of  that 
that  sound  familiar  to  me,  that  struck  me  and  impressed  themselves 
upon  my  mind. 

Q.  As  being  in  the  letter  vrhich  you  received  from  Mr. Dorsey! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Other  portions,  1  understand  you  to  say,  you  do  uot,  recall  ? — A. 
I  did  not  pay  any  jiarticular  attention  to  them ;  no,  sir. 

"Sir.  Bliss.  I  offer  in  evidence  these  three  dispatches  identified  by  the 
witness. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Let  us  look  at  them,  Mr.  Bliss. 

[The  dispatches  referred  to  were  here  submitted  to  counsel  for  the 
defense  by  Mr.  Bliss.] 

The  Court.  [After  a  pause  iu  the  proceedings.]  Well,  what  do  you 
say,  gentlemen;  do  you  object*? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  far  as  Turner  is  concerned,  I  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  dispatches. 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  are  uot  originals.  The  originals  are  the  ones 
sent. 

The  Court.  They  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
the  best  evidence.     How  do  you  meet  that  objection,  Mr.  Bliss  '? 

Jlr.  Bliss.  They  are  the  dispatches  received  by  him,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  uuderstand  they  are  objected  to  because  they  are  uot 
the  best  evidence.     I  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  offer  theses  at  this  stage  for  this  reason  :  It  is  necessary, 
iu  order  to  ])rove  the  destruction  of  the  originals,  to  bring  two  oflioers 
,of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  from  New  York,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  come.  Of  course,  if  your  honor  excludes 
the  evidence  on  that  ground,  I  will  have  to  bring  tiiem. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  on  the  ground,  as  I  understand,  that  they  pre- 
«;ede  the  (conspiracy  in  date. 

The  ( Jouet.  AMiat  i©;^)ife^Qfljbj?  Microsoft® 
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Islr.  OarpejNtei:.  A])vil  L'!). 

.Mr.  iNGBBSOLL.  Jmie  2:),  1S79,  is  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  can  briiiji  the  witnesses  here,  if  there  is  any  objection 
taken  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  not  beinj;-  ()ri<;inals. 

The  OotlRT.  If  tliey  are  anterior  to  the  date  of  tLe  conspiracy,  and 
are  objectionable  on  the  ground  laid  down  by  the  couit 

3Ir.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  think  they  are,  sir. 

3Ir.  Ing-ERSOLL.  Here  is  the  ])oint  I  nnilce  :  If  you  cannot  prove  what 
one  of  the  defendants  said  for  the  puri)ose  of  establisliing  the  conspir- 
acy i)rior  to  May  l.*3,  IST'.t,  it  seems  to  me  yon  cannot  prove  it  by  tele- 
gra])hs. 

The  (_'0UKT.  It  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate. 

^Ir.  Bliss.  I  .simply  ha\'e  got  them  sufHciently  marked  so  that  I  can 
put  them  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  The  court  acceitted  evidence  tlie  otherday  anterior  in 
date  to  the  tiuK?  fixed  for  a  consj)iracy  in  tlie  indictment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  social  and  personal  intimacy  or  relationship  between 
the  parties. 

Mr.  McSwEEXY.  I  was  going  to  sa\e  jwitting  them  to  the  trouble  of 
bringing  over  their  New  York  men.  If  the  court  is  with  them  on  other 
poHits  1  do  not  ask  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  suppose  it  is  a  i-ecognize(l  fact  that  tliese  dispatches 
are  destroyed  every  two  years. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Everywhere,  exce])t  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  they 
are  destroj-ed  every  six  months. 

Tlie  Court.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  prove  originals,  then. 

Mr,  Merrick.  We  cannot  prove  the  originals. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  men  use  each  other's  names  in 
sending  dispatches,  often  without  authority,  and  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  a  mere  disi)atch  as  evidence  without  proof  that  it  was  sent  by 
the  party  by  whom  it  purports  to  have  been  written. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  go  along  with 
only  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  am  going  to  prove  acts  consequent  on  these 
dispatches,  brought  home  to  Mr.  Dorsey.  One  of  the  dispatches  directs 
him  to  do  certain  things  and  to  do  them  promi>tly.  I  must  go  along 
step  by  step,  and  wlieu  jour  honor  says  that  if  we  cannot  prove  the 
originals  then  there  is  no  use  of  our  undertaking  to  prove  the  cop.y, 
with  all  respect  1  submit  that  we  liave  a  right  to  endeavor  to  prove  the 
co])y  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  may  ask  your  honor  to 
rule  that  having  proved  action  by  this  party  on  the  basis  of  those,  that 
that  action  being  brought  home  to  and  approved  by  ;Mr.  Dorsey  brings 
the  copies  in. 

The  Court.  That  would  do  it.  • 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  stated  that  then  you  would  not  let  the  copies 
in. 

The  Court.  I  would  not  of  themselves. 

Ml'.  Buss.  I  understand  that,  of  course. 

The  Court.  You  must  show  that  j\!r.  ]3orsey  ratified  and  recognized 
these  dis|)atches.     Of  course  they  must  be  recognized  by  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Ratified  the  acts  consequent  upon  the  dispatches. 
iMi'.  Wilson.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  Bliss.  However,  we  will  not  discuss  that  question  until  we  get 

there.     It  was  a  good  rule  that  Abraham  Lincoln  laid  down:  not  to 

jump  until  you  get  to  the  fence.     In  the  mean  time  I  will  bring  these 

officers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  Bi§iimiipj((MiMQ%oWi'^e  ofHcers.     As  Mr. 
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McSweciiy  suggests,  if  tlie  dispatches  are  not  objectionable  upon  otiiev 
grounds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  tliese  officers  here. 

The  Court.  I  (h)  not  see  any  necessity  of  bringiug  theoflicer.s  here. 
Admitting  tliat  ihcse  are  co])ies  and  that  they  are  not  evidence  unless 
by  the  recognition  of  Dorsey.  If  yon  have  proof  to  show  that  Dorsey 
recognized  theni  as  his  dispatches,  thi-ii  the  recognition  will  bring  them 
in,  although  they  would  not  be  competent  e\  eideiice  from  their  own 
strength. 

Mr.  Mberick.  iSTow,  if  these  disi)atc]ies  direct  a  particular  thing  to 
be  done,  and  tliat  jiarticular  thing  is  done  ac(,'ordingly,  and  Mr.  Dorsey 
subsequently  recognized  tlie  doing  of  that  thing,  accepted  that  tiling, 
that  is  a  recognition  of  the  dispatches  ordering  it  to  be  done. 

The  Court.  There  is  an  instance  in  whicJa,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
proof — with  the  recognition. 

Mr.  Ingkksoll.  The  court  will  see  from  the  dispatches  that  he  was 
to  do  something  that  was  written  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  one  word  to  say  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

The  Court.  This  is  all  abstract  now.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  the  witness.]  That  is  all  at  present. 

The  CnuET.  [To  counsel  for  the  defense.]  Do  you  desire  to  cross-ex- 
amine this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  Not  until  they  get  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  bound  to  produce  this  witness  again. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well.  We  do  not  want  to  interrogate  him 
now. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  If  they  produce  any  letters  or  dispatches  that  were 
received  we  want  him  here  on  hand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  So  far  as  the  dispatches  are  concerned  which  he  has 
identified  as  received  by  him,  I  consider  that  even  if  he  goes  away,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Ingjersoll.  The  court,  I  understood,  decided  the  other  day  that 
when  you  identify  a  ]>aper  by  a  witness,  but  do  not  offer  it  and  allow 
the  witness  to  go  away,  unless  the  witness  is  on  hand  to  be  cross-ex- 
amined when  they  finally  do  offer  it  it  will  not  he  accepted. 

The  Court.  Not  when  they  tender  him  to  you  for  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  they  do  not  temler  us  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  have  liad  them. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  court  has  rnled  this  out. 

The  Court.  Not  yet.  The  dispati'lies  are  retained,  conditioned  on 
the  expectation  tliat  the  prosecution  will  bring  into  \iew  the  subse- 
quent recognition  of  them  by  Dorsey.  They  otter  tliese  dis]witches.  If 
you  wish  to  cross-examine  tiiis  witness  in  regard  to  these  dispatches 
now  is  your  time. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  AYhat  about  the  letters  !  Do  you  claim  that  you 
have  a  right  to  otter  tliem? 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  do  not.  I  do  not  desire  to  otter  copies  of  the  letters 
now.  I  make  no  calculation  on  the  letters  upon  the  basis  of  tl.is  wit- 
ness's examination. 

The  ('OURT.  Tlie  witness  has  not  iiroved  these  to  be  copies  of  the 
letters,  and  he  had  not  proved  the  substance  ot  tlie  letters. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  ])ivsunie  the  witness  will  have  to  remain  here,  jom^ 
honor,  but  he  is  ^*iy[;))^^}fgQ  f^hrbWft®  ^  ^^^  "*^f  ^'''"*^  '*'  ^^  ^*^  *^^^^ 
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that  I  have  broken  any  pledges  or  done  anything  improper  if  after  ad- 
jouruinent  to  day  I  say  to  liim  that  he  may  go. 

The  OouKT.  You  have  been  very  candid,  and  have  given  theui  fair 
notice  on  the  other  side. 

Ml'.  TOTTEN.  [To  :Mr.  Bliss,  j  Will  you  let  us  see  the  letters  you  have 
identified  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir 

The  Court.  Will  .\ou  cross-examine  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  will  not  cross-examine  the  witness  now. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  go. 

[The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  I  had  stated 
what  the  fact  is,  1  will  say  that  I  have  here  the  record  in  which  it 
says 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object,  your  honor ;  I  object. 

Mr.  BLihis.  They  have  stated 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  have  stated  here  publicly 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Carpenter  made  a  statement 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [Interposing.]  I  withdraw  the  statement  after  look- 
ing at  the  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  record  contains  a  square  statement  that  the  services 
were  illegal. 

Mr.  Totten.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  record. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  have  been  accused  of  misstating  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  was  mistaken  ;  that  is  all. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  in  evidence.  There  has  simply  been  a  little 
misunderstanding  about  it  between  the  gentlemen. 

T.  M.  Wilcox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Q.  You  are  the  father  of  the  last  witness,  I  think! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Oregon,  Portland  ? — A.  I  lived  there 
.since  January,  187S. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  time? — A.  I  lived  in  Little  Eock, 
Arkansas. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  dispatch  and  see  if  you 
can  say  that  vou  received  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  received  that  at  Eugene 
City. 

[The  paper  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  clerk  for  identifica- 
tion, W.  E.  W.,  T.  M.  Wilcox,  as  were  also  the  papers  subsequently 
identified  by  this  witness.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  one  and  state 
whether  you  received  it  ? — A.  I  received  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Look  at  this  one? — ^A.  Y'es,  sir;  I 
received  this  also.  ' 

Q.  [Submitting  petition  marked  10  T.]  Please  look  at  this  petition. 
Do  you  know  the  handwriting  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q,  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — A.  The  body  of  the  petition,  I  think, 
is  written  by 

Mr.  Totten.  Don't  tell 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  vou  knc 
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A.  I  don't  locoyiiize  ;iiiy  part  of  my  own  handwriting  exce])ting'  the 
certilicatc  of  tlie  postmaster.  The  body  of  the  petition  is  written  by 
the  clerk  in  the  Iiotel  where  I  stopjied,  I  tliink. 

Q.  The  certiticitte  bej^inniiig,  "I,  P.  S.  Kennedy,  postmaster,"  is  in 
your  handwriting-  all  but  the  signature? — A.  All  but  tlie  signature- 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  also  show  you  the  petition  marked  15  T.  How  about  the  haud- 
writing  of  that '? — A.  The  body  of  that  isetition  is  in  my  handwriting 
and  the  certificate  of  Patterson,  the  postmaster,  is  in  my  writing,  ex- 
ceiJtiug  the  name  Patterson,  as  itoccurs  in  both  places,  and  tlie  date. 

Q.  [iSubniitting  another  paper.]  I  hand  you  a  paper  maiked  14  T,  and 
ask  you  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — A.  The  handwriting  is  mine,  ex- 
cepting tlie  signature. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  know  tije  hand- 
writing of  ll!  T  and  13  T,  or  not '? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  handwriting  of 
these  papers.  I  couldn't  tell  anything  al)out  it,  only  they  look  to  be 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  A^'alters,  of  Eugene  City. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  them  before  I — A.  1  think  I  saw  them  ;  I  am  not 
sure  in  regard  to  seeing  them. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Did  you  e\er  see  this  lettei-  marked 
11  T  before  you  came  here? — A.  1  am  not  sure  of  seeing  the  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  proeure  that  letter  to  be  written? — ^A.  I  think  it  very 
likely  I  did,  sir;  I  asked  that  gentleman  to  write. 

Q.  [Submitting  anotiier  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  dispatch  and 
state  whether  you  received  it? — A.  I  received  that  or  one  like  it  at 
Wallula. 

(j|,.  What  do  yon  mean  by  one  like  if? — A.  Purporting  to  be  the  same 
thing.     Tliat  inquiry,  I  believe,  was  made  at  Wallula. 

Q.  i\Iade  of  you  by  telegraph  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  1  show  you  the  paper  marked  9  T,  and 
ask  you 

Mr.  Wilson.  [lnteri)Osing.]  The  objection  I  make  is  to  tlie  witness 
stating  what  he  did.  They  ask  liiiii  what  be  did  with  reference  to  a 
certain  matter,  and  as  the  witness  has  stated.it  I  may  say,  that  the 
witness  said  that  he  got  a  man  to  write  that  letter.  N"ow,  what  he  did 
is  not  competent. 

The  OotJET.  The  proper  time  for  making  tliat  objection  has  not  come 
yet.     You  can  make  it  when  tlie>'  offer  the  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  letter  is  alieady  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes;  it  is  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  Has  it  lieen  read? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes  ;  it  is  one  of  the  letters  in  the  jacket. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  upon  which 
the  route  was  exx)edited  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  Xow,  they  call 
the  witness  ijiid  ask  him  what  lie  did  with  refereuce'to  that  letter.  That 
I  say  is  not  competent. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  has  been  ruled  out. 

The  COUET.  It  is  in  because  it  is  in  the  Jacket. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  what  he  did  with  reference  toit  is  not  in  and  ought 
not  to  go  in  I  submit. 

A.  [Referring  to  paper  marked  ".»  T.]  1  don't  know  the  handwriting 
of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before  y(m  came  here? — A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  I  exer  sa  ^^- \tQigjtized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Do  you  kn(nv  Air,  STaxwelr.' — A.  1  know  him;  that  is,  I  won'tsay 
that  I  know  him  personally;  1  do  not. 
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Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  not  yet  iu  evi- 
dence and  say  if  you  e\'er  received  ir  ? 

The  Witness.  1  )o  you  mean  the  identical  pa])er  ? 

j\lr.  Bliss.  Yes  ;  I  don't  know  whether  \  on  have  ever  seen  it  or  not. 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  ever  saw  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  received  some  of  these  dispatches  at  Eu.yene  City,  and  some 
at  Wallula,  Itbink  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Wallnla,  in  Wasiiington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Q.  How  came  yon  at  that  time  at  Eugene  City  f 

;\[r.  Wilson.  I  object,  if  your  honor  pknise. 

The  (.'oui;t.  Overruled. 

Q.  I  merely  desire  to  know  at  whose  reijucst  you  were  there? — A.  I 
went  there  at  the  rcipu'st  of  my  son. 

'Sir.  \ViLSON.  Does  the  court  say  it  is  competent  ? 

The  Coi'KT.  The  question  was  competent  but  tlie  answ  er  is  incompe- 
tent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  he  went  there  at  tlic  request  of  his  son. 

The  Court.  That  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  only  ])ut  the  question  at  this  stage  for  the  pur])ose  of 
seeing  if  I  could  not  arrange  to  let  this  gentlemen  away  before  I  went 
into  the  other  evidence.  That  is  all.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  until  I 
establish  the  authority  on  the  part  of  tlie  son  connected  with  these  de- 
fendants it  is  not  proper  evidence.  Howcxer  the  answer  is  ruled  out, 
is  it  1 

The  Court.  It  can  stand  if  you  say  you  are  going  to  bring  it  in  as 
of  importance  in  connection  with  some  (»ther  testimony. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Y'our  honor  will  see  these  dispatches  are  not  addressed 
to  the  witness,  but  to  the  son.  I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  refer  to 
them  any  more  than  to  make  this  statement.  I  asked  him  how  he  came 
ti)  be  there,  and  he  said  he  went  tliere  at  the  request  of  his  s(jn.  I  was 
going  to  follow  it  up  by  asking  him  a  (piestiou  as  to  whetlier  he  had 
authority  from  his  son  to  receive  the  dispatches.  That  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identitication. 

The  OOUE'J'.  Very  well.     You  can  ask  him  that. 

Q.  Had  you  authority  from  your  sou  to  receive  and  open  the  dis- 
patches ? 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  object  to  that.  The  authority  of  the  son  will  not  bind 
anybody. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
will  ever  become  important  or  not,  but  it  may. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Iclo  not  know  whether  it  will  or  not,  but  still  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  question  in  the  trial  at  this  stage.  You  might  as 
well  ask  him  if  he  had  authority  from  iSamuel  Tilden. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  if  Dorsey  can  be  connected  with  the  son,  this 
testimony  can  come  iu  in  that  way. 

i\Ir.  Bliss.  I  will  withdraw  the  question;  1  will  have  to  keep  the 
witness  here.     That  is  all. 

(}.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  addressed  to  your  son  purporting  to 
he  signed  'by  S.  W.  1  )orsey  ?— A.  I  did. 

(.}.  Where  did  you  recei\'e  them  ? — A.  I  received  one  package  at  Eu- 
gene City,  another  package  at  different  poijits — at  Walla  Walla  and 
Wallnla. 

y.  AVhat  became  of  the  letters  that  you  received? — A.  When  I  fin- 
ished up  the  business  thaLl  .was  on,  i  .put  them  all  together  in  one 
package  and  gave  them  to4/^"'^9!  "JsmCTfiQf f1  me  I  have  never  seeu 
them. 
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Q.  [Submitting  a  mimber  of  jiapers.]  Please  look  at  these  letters 
Tind  see  if  they  are  copies  of  any  letters  that  you  have  spoken  of  as  re- 
ceived by  you. — A.  I  think  part  of  them  are  some  that  I  received  at 
Eugene  City.  I  received  at  Eugene  City  similar  instructions  to  some 
of  these.  Whether  this  is  an  exact  copy  I  have  not  gone  through  to 
see. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  want  you  to  go  through  with  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
your  best  opinion  on  that  sebject. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Your  honor,  on  what  theory  ai  e  we  proving  copies  of 
letters  that  have  not  been  lost"?  I  do  not  know  that  the  gentlemen 
have  made  any  promises,  or  that  the  court  has  given  permission  to  do 
it;  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  produce  those  letters  if  he  wants  them  in 
evidence,  or  if  they  are  lost  let  him  prove  it.  I  have  not  heard  any  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  anything  has  been  lost.  Why  does  he  ask 
this  witness  whether  these  are  copies  ?  What  difference  does  it  make? 
We  want  the  originals. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Colonel  Bliss  stated  the  case  to  your  honor,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  might  begin  at  that  end. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  He  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  part  of  it. 
He  has  not  proved  that  the  letters  were  lost  yet. 

The  CoiiET.  I  said,  in  regard  to  the  telegraphic  dispatches  which  had 
not  been  proved,  that  they  might  begin  at  the  wrong  end  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  Dorsey  ever  recognized  those  dispatches 
or  not  as  his. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  But  this  question  is,  whether  he  recognized  these  as 
copies  of  certain  letters.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
those  letters  have  been  lost  of  wiiich  these  purport  to  be  copies.  There 
is  no  proof  that  he  copied  them,  nor  is  there  anything  about  them  to  in- 
dicate that  this  kind  of  testimony  amounts  to  anything.     So  I  object. 

The  OouET.  What  are  these  letters  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  part  of  the  same  letters  that  are  alleged  to  have 
been  received  from  Dorsey. 

The  COXTET.  And  you  have  given  them  notice  to  produce  them  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  They  claim  that  these  are  copies. 

The  CoxJET.  You  are  obliged  first  to  prove  that  such  letters  existed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  proving  that  now. 

The  CouET.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  don't  think  he  has  proved  it. 

The  Witness.  I  received  a  package  which  this  appears  to  be  some- 
thing like.  Whether  it  is  a  full  copy  I  have  not  had  time  to  determine 
yet. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  will  see  the  infirmity  of  this  testimony.  If 
this  man  received  a  package  of  letters  from  his  son — before  we  go  into 
thiskindof  testimony  he  must  showthatheknew,  or  somebody  knew  that 
Dorsey  wrote  the  letters.  .Suppose  John  Jones  wrote  Dorsey's  name ; 
that  makes  it  a  very  different  thing. 

The  OouET.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  getting  before  the  jury  with- 
out some  objection  I  suppose  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  No  ;  I  think  not,  your  honor.  I  think  that  is  a  certainty. 
But  I  submit  to  the  court  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
that  is  so,  or  whether  it  is  not  so. 

The  CouET.  They  have  not  ottered  them  yet. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  know;  but  he  is  undertaking  to  prove  that  these  are 

^°P^®^-  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  Court.  That  is  what  lie  says  lie  is  trying  to  do.  Let  him  20  on 
and  try  it. 

Mr.  Jngersoll.  I  wish  they  would  let  the  court  read  the  letters  and 
see  whether  they  amount  to  anything  or  not. 

The  CoT'KT.  The  time  has  not  come  for  the  court  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  the  letters  do  not  amount  to  anything,  they  are  wast- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  keep  them  out. 

The  ^A'lTNESS.  They  contain  the  same  instruction  under  which  we 
acted. 

Q.  Whieli  one  do  you  refer  to? — A.  The  Eugene  letter. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  has  not  said  that  lie  acted  under  any  instructions  yet. 

Mr.  jMertjtck.  Tliat  is  his  own  expression.  He  said  tliey  continued 
instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

The  Witness.  This  letter  from  Bridge  City  is  one  that  I  recognize  ; 
they  are  all  togetlier ;  part  of  both  letters  in  one.  They  are  paged 
right  on,  I  guess. 

Q.  One  of  them  is  addressed  to  somebody  at  Eugene  City;  is  that 
the  one  you  mean  ?— A.  That  is  the  one  directed  to  Frank  Wilcox,  at 
Eugene  City.  That  is  tlie  one  I  took  out  of  tlie  office  by  the  authority 
of  my  son.  I  see  it  contains  similar  instructions  to  the  ones  that  I 
acted  on. 

Q.  You  took  it  from  the  office  at  Eugene  City  l—A.  At  Eugene  City. 

(}.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey's  handwriting?— A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  him  afterwards  ? — A.  I  had 
correspondence  with  him  during  the  time  that  I  worked  for  him  ? 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  from  April,  1870,  until  some  time 
in  June,  1879. 

().  Did  you  correspond  with  Mr.  Dorsey  during  that  time  in  your 
own  name  or  in  your  son's  name  ? — A.  In  my  son's  name.  I  signed  the 
letters. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  son  that  carried  on  the  correspondence,  was  it 
not?— A.  I  did  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Totten.  There  are  getting  to  be  a  great  many  agencies  mixed 
up  in  this  case,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  identified  the  dispatch  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Eer- 
dell.  Did  you  answer  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  answered  the  one  that  was 
from  Mr.  Rerdell.  That  I  wrote.  [Indicating  paper.]  That  is  a  copy 
of  niy  answer. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  dispatch  and  state  whether 
you  received  it. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  that  at  Wallula. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  and  state  whether 
you  received  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  received  by  you  or  not. 
— A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  corresponded  with  Mr.  Dorsey.  Did  you  write  to 
him,  or  only  receive  letters  from  him? — A.  I  wrote  to  him  explaining 
certain  acts  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  copies  of  your  letters  to  him  ? — A.  I  kept  them  and 
turned  them  over  with  the  other  papers  to  my  son. 

Q.  [Subnn'tting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  and  say  in  whose  hand- 
writing it  is  ? — A.  That  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Is  it  £)igi^ie&(iibytfMsnaxsBDft® 
No-  1433G 116 
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Mr.  Bliss.  ISTo. 

A.  It  is  ail  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  It  is  a  copy  ? — A.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Dorsey 
explaining. 

Q.  [Submitting  anotlier  ])a,per.J  Please  look  at  this. — A.  This  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  that — A.  That  is  also 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  dispatch  and  see 
whether  you  received  it. — A.  I  received  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  dispatch  and  see 
whether  you  received  it. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  received  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  desire  to  ask  this  witness  now. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  through  his  examination  this  afternoon,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  prolong  it. 

The  OOTJRT.  You  have  not  finished,  then"? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  finished,  and  it  is  quarter  after  three 
o'clock. 

The  Court.  Adjourn  the  court. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  18,  188  2. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  10  minutes. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Crovernment  and  fol'  the  defendants. 

The  examination  of  T.  M.  Wilcox  was  then  resumed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

'Question.  In  a  pai^er  identified  by  you  yesterday,  when  1  handed  it  to 
you,  I  only  handed  you  two  sheets  [submitting  another  sheet],  please 
look  and  see  if  the  third  sheet  is  a  part  of  the  same  paper. — Answer.  I 
think  it  is  the  same.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  ISTow  let  us  have  each  sheet  marked. 

The  Court.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  I 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  sent  to  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  see  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  so  yesterday. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  we  will  see  about  it. 

The  Court.  You  had  better  ascertain  what  he  said  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Bliss  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  stated  it  yesterday.  Whatever  he  said  I  leave  there. 
I  wanted  to  recall  him  to  show  him  this  third  sheet  that  had  become 
detached. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  Did  you  copy  these  letters  that  you  wrote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  copies  were  made  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  made 
by  me.  The  main  part  of  them  was  as  they  were  sent,  and  I  kept  the 
copies  in  order  to  know  what  I  had  been  doing  before. 

Q.  And  you  vecognBigftia&d  byMi€icss^^—A.  I  recognize  them  as 
the  copies  that  I  wrote  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Are  they  copies  of  all  that  you  wrote  1 — A.  I  would  not  say  that 
tbey  are  copies  of  all  that  1  wrote  Mr.  Dorsey,  you  understand  me ;  but 
so  far  as  the  work  that  I  have  done  is  concerned 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  copied  what  yon  considered  the  material  por- 
tions of  the  letter  ?— A.  That  is  all.  That  is,  what  I  considered  ma- 
terial for  me  to  retain  in  order  to  know  what  I  had  been  doing  in  cer- 
tain places. 

Q.  So  there  were  some  things  in  the  letters  that  you  did  not  copy  ? — 
A.  There  might  have  been ;  I  couldn't  say.  You  see  it  has  been  three 
or  four  years.  But  I  know  I  took  pains  to  get  in  what  1  had  been 
doing. 

Q.  These  letters  set  forth  what  you  had  been  doing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  those  three  sheets  contain  the  material  parts  from  several  let- 
ters, or  is  it  all  one  letter  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  all  one  letter  ;  I  am  pretty 
certain  it  is.  I  think  it  is  one  letter.  There  may  have  been  something 
of  dispatches  put  in  there.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  all  one  letter. 
I  am  pretty  certain  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  them,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  offering  them  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Bliss,  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  We  might  as  well  get  at  the  heart  of  this  business. 
Did  you  write  these  letters  because  you  had  been  doing  some  work  for 
Mr.  borsey! 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  that  copy  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  work  had  you  been  doing  ? — A.  I  had  been  subletting  con- 
tracts— two  contracts;  that  letter  to  Eugene  City — — 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  don't  care  about  the  letters.  What  work  had  you 
been  doing  f — A.  I  had  sublet  a  contract  on  a  route  from  Lookingglass 
to  Coquille.     I  had  also  sublet 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment.  What  is  the  number  of  that  route? 
—A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number.     I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Was  that  route  ever  expedited  1 — A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead. — A.  I  recollect  with  regard  to  that  route  I 
stated 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I^Tever  mind  what  you  stated. 

Q.  No  matter.  Gro  on  now.  What  did  you  do  ?  What  is  the  route 
you  last  spoke  of? — A.  I  spoke  of  the  route  from  Lookingglass  to 
Ooquille.  I  did  that  work,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  run  of  what  I  had 
been  doing,  I  made  these  copies. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  any  petitions  ? — A.  I  got  up  some  petitions,  or 
showed  a  certain  man  at  Eoseburgh  how  I  wanted  them  got  up. 

Q.  On  what  route? — A.  On  the  route  from  Lookingglass  to  Oo- 
quille, and  left  it  for  him  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  any  petitions  on  any  other  route  ?^A.  I  got  up 
petitions  after  this  on  a  route  from  AVallnla  to  EUensburg  and  Yakima 
City.    I  examined  the  route  thoroughly  all  through. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  route "? — A.  I  think  that  a  portion  of  that 
route  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Discontinued  by  the  department,  was  it  not  1 — A.  Discontinued. 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  of  it  discontinued  ? — A.  It  is  possible  it  was  ; 
but  the  part  of  it  from  Yakinm  City  to,  Wallula  vras  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  ^omPMS^M^'^i'm^^t  in  the  indictment  at 
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all.     I  do  not  want  to  object,  but  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  take 
time  with  it. 

The  Court.  As  I  understand  it,  yon  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
he  made  improper  nse  of  means  to  bring  about  expedition.  Their  cross- 
examination  is  to  show  that  he  did  work  and  got  np  petitions  in  favor 
of  other  routes  upon  which  there  was  no  expedition  ordered. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  There  were  three  routes  there 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  One  route  remained  in  statu  quo ;  the  second  was 
entirely  discontinued,  and  the  third  was  expedited. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  will  see  what  the  record  says  about  them. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  You  can  look  at  the  record  all  you  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  act  up  any  petitions  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek  f— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  false  names  on  the  petitions  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  circulate  falsehoods  about  the  route? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  lies  published  in  the  papers  about  the  route  ? — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  that  was  not  perfeotlj'  square  and  honor 
bright? — A.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  thing  that  I  did  that  differed  from 
straightforward  work. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  (•<iiisider  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek  an  important  one  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  dbJccT. 

The  CoruT.  The  objection  there  must  be  sustained. 

Q.  ^Vere  you  ever  asked  to  do  anything  dishonest  about  these  routes  ? 
— A.  I  don't  know  as  J  was. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that.  Find  out  what  he  was  asked  to  do,  but 
do  not  let  him  pass  judgment. 

The  CouET.  I  will  sustain  the  objection,  liecause  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  An  average  man's  (ipiniou  is  pretty  good  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind. 

The  CoxTET.  Xo.  There  are  some  men  that  do  not  know  what  is 
honest  and  what  is  dishonest. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  think  the  course  of  the  jirosecution  will  show  that 
many  i)eople  do  not  know  what  is  right  and  what  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  the  prosecution  has  been  successful  against  the  de- 
fendants in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  If  you  do  not  prove  any  more  than  you  have  proved, 
you  might  better  never  have  commenced. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  on  these  routes  ? 

The  Witness.  On  what  route  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  On  any  of  them. 

A.  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Dorsey  with  reference  to  the  different  routes.  I 
considered  it  necessary  to  ^rite  to  him  the  exact  conditions  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  write  him  the  truth  ? — A.  I  tried  to  in  every  instance. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  advise  against 
the  increase  of  the  service  w  the  expedition  of  the  speed  from  Coquille 
to  Lookingglass  'I 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  That  objection  is  sustained. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  Jiot  recommend  the  discontinuance  of 

the  route  from  Wall ulj^^ed  by.  Microsoft® 
Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  object. 
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The  GouET.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  me  suggest  one  thing  to  th(i  court :  The  prose- 
cution has  endeavored  to  show  that  as  a  result  of  certain  letters  writ- 
ten to  this  man  he  did  certain  things  about  a  certain  route. 

The  Court.  Have  they  shown  that  or  tried  to  show  it  ?  Have  they 
(onie  to  that  point '? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  suppose  that  is  their  object.  Then  if  the  court 
ruU^s  it  out — — 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  witness  is  now  before  you  for  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  execution  of  tliese  copies.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  All  I  insist  is  that  whenever  they  do  attempt  to 
])rove  that,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  prove  what  he  did  do  ou  all  the  routes. 

The  Court.  Whenever  they  come  to  it  you  may  cross-examine  him 
that  way. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [Handing  a  paper  to  witness.]  Read  that  i^aper 
;nid  see  if  you  ever  saw  the  original  of  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  a  paper  marked  1  X,  and  consists  of  three 
sheets. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness  who  had  spent  considerable  time  in  ex- 
amining the  paper.]  That  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Just  let  him  read  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  a  copy,  ydur  honor,  not  the  original. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  court  will  see  it  is  a  verj-  imi)ortant  letter. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  iu  evidence  yet. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  have  seen  the  original  of  this  or  something 
very  much  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  it  as  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  you  received  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  |)aiier.]  Now,  please  look  at  this  letter,  con- 
sisting of  two  sheets  marked  2  X,  and  see  if  j^ou  likewise  recognize 
that  as  a  copj'  of  a  letter  that  you  received  ? — A.  I  recognize  the  main 
part  of  the  letter.  I  recognize  the  instructions  there  as  instructions 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Handing  papers  to  counsel  for  Government,]  The 
prosecution  may  look  at  them,  and  if  they  wish  to  cross-examine  about 
them  they  may  do  so  now. 

The  Court.  Then,  these  are  not  letters  proved  yesterday  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir;  the  witness  may  not  be  here  at  the  time 
when  these  letters  are  offered,  and  consequently  I  iiropose  to  let  the 
counsel  for  the  Government  look  at  them  now,  as  we  have  no  control 
over  the  witness. 

The  Court.  You  can  make  him  your  witness  if  you  want  to. 
By  Mr.  Bllss  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  received  those  letters  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  exactly  the,  time. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Look  and  see  if  you  received  them  about  their 
date. 

The  AViTNESS.  I  should  have  received  them  about  sixteeen  or  seven- 
teen days  later. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  when  you  received  them  ? — A.  While  I  was 
at  work  for  Mi.  Dorsey,  or  shortly  after  ;  I  could  not  tell  the  exact 
time;  some  of  the  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  at  different 

^^°^"^®-  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Will  you  now  please  look  at  the  let- 
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ter,  marked  3  X,  consisting  of  two  sheets,  and  see  whether  you  recog- 
nize it  as  a  letter  written  by  yourself? — A.  I  recognize  it  as  a  letter 
written  by  myself;  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  Just  look  it  over  a  little.  I  want  you  tell  whether  those  are  the 
facts  as  you  now  understand  them  ?— A.  [After  reading  the  letter.]  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  consider  those  are  all  the  truth. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Let  the  other  side  look  at  the  paper.  [HandiDg 
paper  to  Mr.  Bliss. J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  letters  marked  1  X  and  2  X  that  you  looked 
at  before,  and  that  you  recei\ed  from  Dorsey,  were  about  the  same 
business  and  the  same  route  and  everything  that  you  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  ? — A.  -They  were. 

Q.  And  were  they  received  in  due  course  of  mail,  according  to  your 
recollection,  about  the  time  tbey  are  dated  ;  that  is,  adding  the  ordi- 
nary time  it  would  take  for  them  to  reach  you  1 — A.  They  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  re(()llection. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  further  whether  they  were  responsive  to  your 
letters  or  about  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  letters  must  sjieak  for  themselves  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  They  will.     No  matter. 

The  OouET.  The  question  is  withdrawn. 

Q.  On  yesterday  some  papers  were  handed  you  and  you  were  asked 
whether  or  not  those  papers  were  copies  of  letters  you  had  received 
from  Senator  Dorsey,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  found  in 
those  letters  something  like  the  instructions  you  received,  or  the  same 
instructions.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  swear  that  you  know  those 
letters  were  actual  copies  and  truthful  copies  of  the  letters  you  did  re- 
ceive from  Dorsey? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  stated  all  that  I  recognized 
in  the  copies  wliich  were  presented  to  me  or  what  purported  to  be 
copies.  I  recognized  tlie  instructions  to  be  the  same  as  I  had  from 
Senator  Dorsej'. 

Q.  Can  you  now  say  that  those  copies  were  copies  of  the  entire  let- 
ters ? — A.  I  did  not  make  them  and  could  not  say  that  they  were. 

Q.  Not  having  made  the  copies  can  you  state  from  memory  that  they 
were  entire  coi)ies,  that  is  copies  of  the  entire  matters  ? — A.  No,  I  could 
not  do  that  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  seen  them  for  three  years. 

Q.  Now,  is  tills  the  state  of  your  mind:  that  in  hioking  at  those 
coi)ies  it  appears  to  you  thattliey  contain  the  same  instructions  or  like 
instructions  tliat  you  received  ? — A.  Well,  I  would  be  pretty  positive  in 
regard  to  the  instructions  because  those  were  things  that  were  pretty 
thoroughly  implanted  in  my  mmd  at  the  time  I  did  the  work  and  con- 
sequently I  would  know  that  part  of  it;  but  as  to  saying  they  were 
verbatim  copies  I  could  not  do  any  sirch  thing. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  J>avi(l  Newsome  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  well  ac- 
quaiuted  with  David  Newsome. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  news])aper  clipping.]  Did  you  ever  see  that  n(>Avs- 
paper  article  ? — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  ha\-e  seen  it. 

Q.  Please  look  at  this  passage  [indicating  passage  in  copy  of  letter 
previously  identified  l)y  witness].  I  want  to  know  whether  that  article 
is  the  article  lel'erred  to  in  that  i)assage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  i)assa,ge  in  question  was  marked  for  identification  by  the  clerk.] 

Q.  While  you  were  engaged  in  this  business  j on  wrote  uewspaper 
articles  in  fav<n'  of  increase  on  the  BridiiC  Creek  route,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  ^\■]LsoN.  io] \ieiI?i9ftm(i^^MMicrdsoft® 
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Mr.  Buss.  The  question  is  leading;  I  withdraw  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  you  did  in  connection  with  that  matter  with 
reference  to  getting  petitions  or  anything  of  that  kind  as  to  increase 
of  service  or  decrease  of  speed  upon  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek. 

The  CouET.  When  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  time  he  was  testifying  about  when  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Wheii  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  in  April  or  May,  1879,  I  think,  sir. 

'Sir.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  What  is  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  objection  is  that  they  cannot  prove  the  acts  of  this 
geutleuian  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  conspiracy  between  Mr.  Dorsey 
and  my  client  or  anybody  else ;  and  I  object  to  it  because  the  time  that 
he  speaks  of  is  a  time  anterior  to  the  time  of  this  indictment. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Anterior  to  the  date  fixed  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Wilson   Anterior  to  the  date  fixed  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  The  date  fixed  in  the  indictment  is  the  23rd  of  May, 
'  1879. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  April  and  May,  1879. 

Ni:  Wilson.  They  must  bring  it  within  the  perjod  of  the  indictment 
certainly  if  they  want  to  introduce  it  at  all.  1  object  to  it  also  for  the 
further  reason 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  understand  that  they  propose 
to  prove  this  person's  acts,  but  what  Dorsey  did  through  him  as  his 
agent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Court.  And  though  the  time  is  a  little  indefinite,  April  and  may 
and  the  date  of  the  consi)iracy  assigned  by  the  indictment  is  the  23d 
of  Maj.  yet  as  the  acts  were  done  in  May,  and  the  court  does  not  know 
whether  they  were  done  after  the  23d  of  ilay  or  before  the  23d  of  May 
it  is  not  able  to  reject  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor  can  restrict  the  witness  in  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Allow  me  to  make  another  suggestion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  evidence  of  the  acts  of  these  parties  occurring  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  cannot  be  made  evidence  to  establish  the  crime  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  party  acts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  though  he  is  S(miewhere  else,  the  effect  of  his  act 
in  the  District  may  be  proved.  2>fow,  all  the  fruit  that  this  conduct 
in  Oregon  bears  in  this  District  may  be  proved,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  it  culminated  and  operated  here.  All  that  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
all  this  matter  in  Oregon  and  outside  was  the  receiving  of  these  peti- 
tions aTid  the  tiling  of  them.  That  was  the  fruit  of  all  this  matter  in 
the  State  of  Oregcni.  This  crime  is  laid  in  this  District.  Its  citns  is  in 
this  District.  It  must  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  this  District.  JSfo  w 
this  evidence  is  wholly  immaterial  as  to  matters  occurring  outside  of 
the  District  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears  fruit  in  the  District.  Anything 
that  comes  from  it  in  this  District  may  be  proved  here  because  here  is 
where  the  crime  is  located.  Xow  this  correspondence  between  Dorsey 
and  this  gentleman,  the  getting  up  of  these  petitions,  and  those  so- 
called  written  declarations  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  had  no  culmina- 
tion here  except  as  it  was  ex])ressed  in  the  ])etitions  as  they  found  their 
way  here  into  the  ^'^T^i(t^idf^z^^'b.^^3l^sdW§  upon  the  files  of  the 
department.      So    that    the     legitiinate    evidence    that    results   from 
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tins  doing  in  Oickc"  is  what  actually  resulted  from  it  here  and  nothing 
more,  to  wit,  thes(^  petitions. 

The  position  that  the  jilace  of  reception,  or  the  Hitus  of  the  oliject  of  the  crime,  has 
Jnrisdiction,  is  stienjitlimed  by  the  accepted  rloctrine  than  an  act  designed  in  one 
State  and  consuminated  in  another  exposes  the  per|ietratiir  to  an  action  for  damages 
only  when  the  act  is  uniawfnl  in  the  place  of  execution. 

Now,  all  that  can  give  criminal  responsibility  to  any  of  these  par- 
ties is  what  was  actually  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Government  itself  has  shown  that  all  the  proof  tliat  was 
borne  in  all  this  matter,  in  Oi'egon  and  outside,  was  the  petitions  and 
tlie  iiling  of  them  here,  why  that  was  the  limit  of  the  evidence  in  that 
respect,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  about  the  distant  inception  of  these 
petitions  to  go  back  into  the  inchoate,  nebulous,  undefined  beginning 
of  this  matter,  if  consnmmated  here,  all  the  effect  that  it  had  here  is 
l)roper  to  be  proved  But  the  beginning  of  it  elsewhere  is  wholly  im- 
material in  adding  to  the  effect  of  it  here. 

Now,  there  was  a  case  lately  decided  where  the  effect  of  such  evi- 
dence as  this  has  been  passed  u^jon  by  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  Oregon.  Here  is  where  a  party  was  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce whisliv  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  from 
Alaska  to  San  Francisco  ordering  the  owner  of  the  whisky  to  ship  it 
to  him  in  Alaska.  There  was  a  statute  making  it  criminal  to  attempt 
to  introduce  whisky  into  Alaska,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  writ- 
ing of  a  letter  from  Alaska  to  a  ]>arty  in  San  Francisco  ordering  wliisky 
to  be  shipped  to  the  writer  of  tlie  letter  in  Alaska  was  no  evidence  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Alaska;  that  the  whisky  must  have 
been  shown  to  be  so  near  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  conduct  of 
the  party  touching  the  introduction  of  that  whisky  nuist  be  so  direct 
that  unless  he  was  intercepted  in  his  conduct  o\er  that  whisky  at  tliat 
time  it  would  ha\'e  gone  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  And  they  cite 
here  a  case  decided  in  England,  or  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union: 

In  People  v.  Murray,  siqirn,  the  defcnilaut  was  indicted  for  an  attemiit  to  contract 
an  incestuous  marriage,  and  was  found  guilty.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that 
he  intended  to  contract  such  nmrriage  ;  that  he  ehiped  vviih  his  niece  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  requested  a  third  person  to  get  a  magistrate  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Upon  an  ai)peai,  the  judgment  was  reversed.  Chief  Justice  Field,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  (the  evidence)  shows  very  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
defendant,  but  something  more  than  mere  iutuutiou  is  necessary  fo  coustitu'e  the 
(ftt'ense  charged.  Between  preparation  for  the  iilteiupt,  and  the  attempt  itself,  thrre 
is  a  wide  diff  rence.  The  prejiaration  Ciuisists  in  devising  or  arranging  tliM  means  or 
measures  neces-^ar.v  for  the  C'tmrnissioii  of  the  offense;  the  attempt  is  the  direct  move- 
ment towards  the  commission  after  the  pieparaiious  are  made.  •  *  »  «  Butuntil 
the  officer  was  engaged,  and  the  parties  stood  before  him,  ready  to  take  the  vows  ap- 
jiropriate  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  it  cannot  be  said,  in  strictness,  that  the  attempt 
was  made.  The  attempt  contemplated  by  the  statute  must  be  manifested  by  acts 
which  would  end  in  the  (onsummation  of  the  particular  oifeuse,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  circnmstancBs  iudepeudeut  of  the  will  of  the  party." 

So  that  in  fact  to  establish  a  crime  it  must  bear  some  logical  prox- 
imity to  the  thing  proven,  and  the  only  connection,  as  I  said  before, 
that  all  these  agents  in  Oregon  had  with  the  matter  here  was  expressed 
Viy  and  through  these  petitions.  .  These  petitions  were  the  only  out- 
growth of  that.  They  are  tht^  only  things  that  found  their  way  into 
this  District  as  an  expression  of  that  conduct,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
(•ritne  must  be  proved  in  this  District  as  laid,  and  inasmuch  as  it  must 
be  pro\'ed  by  evidence  that  liears  some  logical  I'elatiou  to  the  thing 
proved,  the  petitions  are  the  only  things  here  which  are  competent  to 
be  introduced  touching  that  matter. 

This  stiitute  provideAM^QCf^i^  M'Qfl?.?(?^i^-sons  conspire  to  commit 
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an  offense — that  is,  if  two  or  more  persons  agree  to  attempt  to  commit 
an  offense — that  is  all  it  is.  Now,  the  evidence  which  shows  that  at- 
tempt must  be  evidence  which  shows  th;it  if  these  jtarties  were  not  in- 
terrupted in  the  course  of  conduct  which  tbcy  had  laid  out  for  them- 
selves thej-  would  have  consummated  this  attempt,  and  it  must  be 
clearly  connected  with  the  thing  which  is  to  be  pr(i\ed. 

The  COUET.  The  conspiracy  is  charged  in  the  indictment  to  have 
l)een  formed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  court  has  decided  fre- 
quently, in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  that  cons}iiraey  may  be  made 
<iiit  by  circumstances  and  liy  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  named  in 
the  indictment  as  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  and  the  conduct  of  these 
parties  is  not  linutcd  to  the  District  of  (Jolumbia,  but  whatever  they 
do  or  may  have  done  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  which  may  throw 
liS'ht  upon  the  char.ue  thatthecini.spiracy  was  formed  in  the  District  of 
(Jolumbia  is,  in  my  view,  competent  evidenci'.  But  in  re.uard  to  this 
objection,  tin.-  prosecution  have  not  offered  their  evidence.  They  are 
merely  examining  this  witness  in  regard  to  certain  letters  and  copies  of 
letters.    The  court  luis  not  seen  those  letters  or  those  copies. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  (excuse  me,  sir.  I  think  we  are  seeking 
now  to  go  further  than  tliat. 

The  Court.  You  are  then  starting  a  new  subject  in  the  re-examina- 
tion ? 

.Air.  Bliss.  Excuse  me  again,  sir.  We  were  not  at  liberty  to  go  into 
it  on  our  direct  examination,  because  we  had  not  proved  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Wilcox  to  re[»rescnt  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  we  were  engaged  in  doing 
that  on  their  cross-examination.  Colonel  Ingersoll  opened  the  whole 
case  by  going  into  the  (luestion  and  asking  him  what  he  did  while  em- 
jilojed  by  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Xo,  sir  ;  T  did  not  ask  him  what  he  did  for  Mr. 
Dorsey.     I  asked  him  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  asked  him  what  he  did  while  employed  by  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  so,  sir;  and  questioned  him  about  whether  he  got 
up  petitions  on  various  other  routes. 

The  Court.  Yes,  I  uiulerstand  that. 

Ml'.  Ingeesoll.  Yes,  sir. 

.Ml'.  Bliss.  Now,  having  asked  him  that,  he  opened  the  whole  case 
subject  to  our  re-examining  him  about  it. 

The  Court.  You  had  a  right  to  object  to  that  cross-examination ;  that 
is  true.  That  was  new  matter  brought  in  under  cross-examination,  and 
tliat  having  been  introduced  I  acknowledge  that  you  have  a  right  to 
reexamine  upon  that  new  matter. 

^Ir.  Bliss.  That  is  all  I  am  seeking  to  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  that  is  of  any  consequence,  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  we  will  argue  by  and  by,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Colonel  Ingersoll  did  not  ask  him  about  these  newspa- 
pers, as  I  understand. 

iMr.  Bliss.  He  aslved  liini  about  an  editorial. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Here  is  a  specific  extract  from  a  newspaper  which  the 
learned  gentleman  is  endeavoring  to  get  in  here  as  testimony. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  newspaper  slip  is  one  of  the  tilings  tha,t  is  on  the 
lilesof  the  department  in  the  jacket  with  the  papers  transmitted  by 
Dorsey  to  Brady  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  expedition.  This 
identical  slip  is  upon  the  fiffi9'§i;f;zecf  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  It  has  not  been  read. 
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The  OdUirr.  I  do  not  know  wliat  that  slip  is,  but  the  proseculion  has 
a  right  on  rc-exaiiiination,  as  the  defense  has  oi)eDed  the  question  of 
what  he  did  in  California 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  I  simply  asked  this  man  the  ques 
tion,  because  there  had  been  such  a  suspicious  way  and  such  a  sinister 
left-handed  mode  about  it  that  I  did  not  know  but  the  man  had  stolen 
something-  or  had  published  a  lot  of  falsehoods.  I  did  not  know  but 
he  had  done  something  terrible.  I. just  thouj;lit  I  would  ask  him  what 
he  had  done.     Now  they  are  at  liberty  to  cross-examine 

The  Court.  They  may  cross-examine  him  upon  the  new  matter  in- 
troduced l)y  you,  and  that  was  as  to  what  he  did  incoiise(pience  of  this 
correspondence  with  Dorsey. 

I\[r.  ToTTEN.  I  was  only  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  convict  us  of 
a  conspiracy  by  proving-  what  the  newspapers  may  have  done.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that. 

The  Court.  I  do  iu>t  know  what  is  to  be  x>roved  as  to  that  news- 
paper article.  That  is  the  suliject  of  inquiry  now.  After  we  get  attlie 
facts  the  court  will  be  able  to  say  whether  this  evidence  amounts  to 
anything  or  not,  and  if  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  we  shall  be 
called  upon  some  time  or  other  to  pass  an  opinion. 

Mr.  iNCiERSOLL.  It  is  a  very  well  written  article. 

The  Court.  Is  it  proved  that  he  wrote  that  article? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  the  next  question  I  am  going  to  ask  him,  sir. 

]Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  signed  by  somebody  called  Xewsome. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  You  may  ask  him  the  question  confin- 
ing it  to  the  time  subsequent  to  the  L'3d  of  .May. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xow,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  confining  it  to  the 
time  subse(tuent  to  the  2.'>d  of  May,  allow  me  to  submit  one  or  two  con- 
siderations. Supjiose  Mv.  Dorsey  in  this  District,  prior  to  the  23d  of 
May — I  do  not  care  how  long  prior;  within  a  few  weeks  or  mouths 
prior — writes  to  this  gentleman  to  go  to  work  and  do  certain  things  out 
there  in  Oregon  with  reference  to  petitions,  to  newspaper  articles,  or 
to  anything  of  that  kind,  and  this  gentleman  does  those  things  out 
there  ;  forwards  those  things  to  Mr.  Dorsey  here  ;  Mr.  Dorsey  then  tak- 
ing those  things  and  sending  them  to  the  department,  the  sending  to 
the  departuu-nt  being  subsequent  to  the  23d  of  ]May,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  go  into  the  evidence  of  the  inception  of  those  pai)ers  in  that 
way,  sir — not  as  an  overt  act,  of  course '? 

The  OouRi'.  If  y(ui  can  connect  the  subsequent  acts  of  Dorsey — that 
is,  his  acts  subsequent  to  tli>'  23d  of  ^lay,  in  connection  with  this  busi- 
ness— witli  his  acts  prior  to  that  time  in  California,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  foi-wards  those  very  papers  to  the  department  after 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Mf'SwEENY.  The  only  point  is  this:  I  will  detain  you  only  a 
moment.  The  proposition  is  not  to  show  the  falsehood  of  anything  con- 
tained in  that  article.  That  is  not  it.  Now,  supposing  that  Mr.  Dor- 
sey had  written  out  there  "  ^Vork  up  the  [)nblic  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  publish  in  the  jKipers."  Supposing,  then,  a  publication  had  come 
along,  and  the  iniblicatiou  had  said,  "  From  Eugene  City  to  Bridge 
Cieek,  ftlr.  Editor,  is  one  hundred  and  tifty  miles.  There  are  mount- 
ains ;  ther(?  are  streams;  there  arc  xales  ;  there  are  dells."  What  if 
there  are?  Is  there  any  complaint  that  that  is  false  ?  And  because 
that  appears  in  a  newspaper  and  without  any  allegation  or  pretense  to 
tollow  it  up,  that  lli<'^;^Y/i^iW'iA^fb!^bhtg>'if'"i't''i  i»  'ti  what  is  there 
in  that  to  snstain  the  iifflictnuMit  or  to  inipngn  the  coiuluct  of  the  par- 
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ties  ?  They  do  not  i)ropose  to  say  that,  for  instance,  "  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek  is  a  thousand  miles,"  and  to  show  that  that  is  a  lie  ;  but 
they  ask  him  curiously  if  he  knows  Mr.  Newsorae.  I  suppose  that  is 
some  nom  de  plume,  some  knight  of  the  qnill,  perhaps  himself.  I 
know  not.  That  is  a  convenient  way  to  direct  attention  to  it  as  com- 
ing from  a  correspondent,  and  he  signs  it  Newsorae.  Non  constat  that 
that  is  false  or  fraudulent,  or  an  improper  way  of  giving  information  to 
the  public.  Supposing  JSTewsome  or  knew-nothing  could  write  a  history 
of  this  case.  If  he  states  the  truth,  what  is  the  difference  what  name 
he  signed  to  it.  That  is  the  whole  of  that.  They  ask  him  very  cun- 
ningly, "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Newsome  V 

The  OoTJET.  But  you  have  not  brought  this  question  in  in  a  way  that 
the  court. can  take  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  You  mean  the  prosecution  have  not  1 

The  Court.  No  ;  you.  Now,  the  prosecution  has  no  right  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  court  here  in  proving  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  the 
issue.  If  you  call  upon  the  prosecution  to  state  what  they  propose  to 
prove,  then  you  will  make  an  issue  upon  which  the  court  can  express  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  I  call  on  them  publicly  and  solemnly.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  article  which  you  propose  to  prove,  signed  "  New- 
some" — wliat  bearing  has  it  upon  this  case  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  show  that  this  gentleman,  under  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Dorsey,  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  papers,  some  of  whicli 
Le  succeeded  in  getting  inserted  ;  that  others  he  failed  to  get  inserted ; 
that  he  wrote  this  particular  article  himself ;  that  he  procured  a  Mr. 
David  Newsome,  an  old  and  well-known  citizen  of  Oregon,  to  father 
the  article. 

Mr.  MoSWEBNY.  [Interposing.]  That  is  better  ;  I  thought  he  was  a 
Action. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Continuing.]  That  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Dorsey  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  that  had  been  its  history,  and  that  Mr.  Dorsey 
taking  that  carried  or  sent  it  to  the  department,  and  filed  it  there  as  an 
evidence  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  exx^editiou  and  increase  of 
service  which  he  was  seeking,  and  for  his  own  benefit,  of  course. 

The  Court.  But  you  have  not  said  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  false  or  not  false. 

ilr.  McSwEENY.  Eight  there  we  meet. 

TheCouET.  If  that  be  true,  and  the  court  must  assume  it  to  be  true, 
because  you  do  not  aver  that  it  was  false,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  com- 
petent evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  because  in  this  coun- 
try a  man  juay  get  up  i^etitions,  if  they  are  true,  and  a  great  many  men 
arc  at  libei'ty  to  get  up  petitions  that  ai'e  not  true,  and  they  do  it  \'ery 
often . 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir. 

The  Court.  And  everybody  is  in  jjursuit  of  mouey  in  tlie  Treasury. 

Mr.  McSwEENV.  And  the  sacred  right  of  petition. 

The  Court.  Por  the  purpose  of  procuring  expedition  upon  a  route, 
it  is  perfectly  legitiiuate  to  have  articles  published  in  the  papers,  it 
seems  to  me,  certainly  if  they  are  true  in  fact,  and  an  article  published 
in  a  newspaper  that  is  true  in  regard  to  a-  postal  route,  that  states  tiie 
facts,  is  not  an  objectionable  method  of  proceeding  in  my  view.  Now, 
you  charge  in  your  indictment  that  this  conspiracy  was  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  G-overnment  by  means  of  false  peti- 
tions, and  false  aflidavits,  ©/d/rfia4#dyiMtoftJ'S0fi®  Here  you  propose  to 
prove  that  this  man  was  emiKoyed  by  Dorsey  in  California  in  getting 
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up  papers  which  state  the  truth,  and  advocating  the  expedition  of  a 
route  by  the  publication  of  truth.  I  do  not  see  how  that  expedites  the 
trial  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  article,  I  undertake  to 
say  that  there  are  statements  in  it  which  aie  not  true,  and  the  evidence 
in  this  case  shows  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Just  there  there  is  another  rule  of  law  which 
shows  that  it  is  incompetent.  When  they  put  a  witness  upon  the  stand 
they  vouch  for  his  credibility  and  his  integrity.  They  say  they  pro- 
pose to  piove  that  he  wrote  it,  and  now  they  propose  by  that  same 
witness  to  prove  it  is  a  lie.  They  cannot  produce  that  sort  of  testi- 
mony. 

The  Court.  I  do  notxmderstand  them  to  make  any  such  offer.  This 
witness  has  stated  that  he  knew  Mr.  Newsome  well. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  say  that  they  intend  to  prove  that  he  wrote  it. 

The  Court.  That  JSTewsome  wrote  it,  and  it  makes  no  odds  whether 
he  wrote  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Jnst  see  this  point.  When  the  court  asked  the 
counsel  about  it  he  stated  that  he  expected  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
true. 

Mr.  Bli.S.s.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  now  that  I  make  no  statement 
"whether  it  is  true  or  false. 

The  Court.  I  understood  the  counsel  for  the  Government  to  say  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  not  true. 

ilr.  Bliss  That  was  my  iirst  step.    I  desire  to  get  a  ruling. 

The  Court.  Xow,  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  true.  Xow,  the 
court  calls  upon  you  to  say  in  what  respect  it  is  not  true. 

^Ir.  Ingersoll.  That  is  the  point  I  make  right  there.  After  that 
was  stated  I  object  to  their  waiting  until  the  court  has  decided  the  ob- 
jection in  tlie  sunlight  and  climate  of  necessity,  and  having  the  leaves 
to  grow  and  the  buds  to  blossom  and  come  out  under  the  whip  and  spur 
of  judicial  opinion.  They  are  committed  to  their  statement.  Now,  let 
them  stand  by  it. 

The  Court.  Now,  there  is  another  objection  to  this  :  You  have  not 
pointed  out  wherein  this  publication  is  false.  And  there  is  still 
another.  I  have  not  seen  the  authority  from  Dorsey  to  this  agent  of 
his  to  use  falsehood.  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  general  agency,  I 
will  say  from  Dorsey  to  the  witness,  to  get  up  petitions  and  make  pub- 
lications for  the  purpose  of  promoting  expedition  upon  a  certain  route 
in  California,  that  that  general  authority  is  not  an  authority  to  him  to 
use  falsehood  or  to  ^commit  any  crimes.  Now,  if  you  say  that  falsehood 
has  been  used  here'and  crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  witness,  and 
that  the  profits  and  fruits  of  this  crime  have  been  transmitted  to  Dorsey 
and  he  has  made  use  of  them,  and  that  that  is  a  ratification,  I  am  not 
piepared  to  say  that  even  that  would  authorize  the  introduction  of  this 
evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  beg  to  submit  one  single 
suggestion  upon  this  subject,  with  due  diffidence,  as  the  court  has  inti- 
ni;ited  its  opinion.  It  is  proposed  to  show  by  this  witness  that 
these  papers,  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  purporting  to  the  free  and  outspoken  expression  of  opinion 
of  the  people  in  Oregon,  in  reference  to  the  necessity  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  route,  were  got  up  by  JMr.  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Whether  they  be 
true  or  not  is  quite  immaterial  in  view  of  the  suggestion  which  I  have 
to  make.  Mr.  S.  W.  ©^tffeetffe^^  A)W5jms<!)M)iu  this  route.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  was  therefore  iiiterest'id  in  the  manipulation  of  this  route.    He 
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was  interested  in  having  this  route  expedited.  Being  expedited  he  is 
interested  in  drawing  the  money,  and  the  money  for  the  expedition,  ob- 
tained on  the  order  of  Brady,  has  gone  for  the  benefit,  as  I  understand 
the  testimony,  of  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Brady,  one  of  the  defendants  with 
Dorsey,  contends  that  in  expediting  this  route  he  exercised  a  sound  ju- 
dicial discretion,  or  executive  discretion  rather,  iu  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  living  along  this  route,  and  he  shows  the  steps  that 
that  discretion  was  soundly  and  wisely  exercised  by  the  papers  in  the 
office. 

Now,  the  paper  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  is  one  of  the 
papers  that  comes  from  Brady's  office,  aiid  the  proposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officers  is  to  show  that  those  papers,  instead  of  giving  the  free 
and  outspoken  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people,  were  fabricated 
by  Dorsey  and  by  Dorsey's  agent.  We  connect  him  directly  with  a 
transaction  in  which  he  is  pecuniarily  interested,  and  in  respect  of 
which,  in  some  particulars,  this  indictment  was  found.  Now,  whether 
we  connect  him  with  it  directly  or  remotely  is  quite  immaterial,  so  far 
as  the  court  is  concerned,  and  becomes  material  when  we  get  to  the 
jury.  But  every  time  we  connect  him  with  it  we  bring  him  in  contact 
with  the  subject-matter  of  this  conspiracy  and  show  that  lie  got 
up  the  papers,  and  that  he  misrepre  sented  the  fact  by  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth  in  presenting  the  paper  to  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  is  a  material  consideration  in  the  case.  What 
he  may  have  said  supposing  the  article  to  be  true  I  do  not  know. 
So  far  as  the  files  show,  the  paper  was  put  there  by  him,  as  I  under: 
stand  it,  speaking  for  itself,  and  apparently  totally  disconnected 
from  him.  The  office  may  not  have  known  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  at  all  so  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  and 
whether  it  was  left  to  stand  in  the  condition  in  which  apparently  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  further  iniiuencing  Brady, 
who  may  not  have  been  connected  with  him  possibly,  or  left  to  stand  in 
that  way  to  vindicate  his  coconspirator  in  the  event  of  an  investigation 
such  as  this,  is  also  immaterial.  The  important  point  is  the  fact  that 
he  got  the  tiling  up ;  that  the  record  does  not  speak  the  truth,  not  the 
article ;  that  the  record,  as  a  record,  speaks  a  falsehood,  for  the  record 
shows  that  it  is  a  paper  coming  from  the  people  of  Oregon ;  that  it  is  a 
paper  which  contains  the  free  expression  to  the  public  press  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  of  Oregon ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  paper 
paid  for  by  Dorsey,  and  put  iu  the  department  by  Dorsey  for  Dorsey's 
benefit. 

Now  it  is  a  connecting  link,  a  cord  between  Dorsey  and  this  transac- 
tion that  binds  the  two  together.  Upon  what  principle  of  law  can  it 
be  excluded  ?  I  must  confess  in  connection  with  the  views  which  I 
modestly  submit  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  for  I  am  of  opinion, 
formed  upon  what  your  honor  has  said  along  through  the  case  from 
time  to  time,  that  whatever  connects  one  of  these  parties  with  these 
routes— outside  matters  like  Dorsey's  letters  to  Olendenning  are  differ- 
ent, but  whatever  connects  one  of  these  defendants  with  these  routes, 
whatever  connects  one  of  the  defendants  with  the  petitions  upon  which 
the  expedition  was  to  be  granted  in  these  routes,  is  legitimate  evidence 
to  be  weighed  and  considered  by  the  Jury. 

Now  this  evidence  directly  connects  Dorsey  with  it— his  solicitude, 
his  anxiety  in  regard  to  it.  Not  only  that,  but  that  this  discloses  what 
the  record  does  not  disclose,  namely,  that  the  record  conceals  on  its 
face  a  truth  known  to  DoSigitsed  by  Microsoft® 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]   What  truth? 
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Mr.  Meerick.  The  truth  i.s  concealed  that  Dorsey  himself  got  up 
that  paper. 

The  Court.  But  that  jiaperdoes  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  know  it  does  not.  The  truth  is  concealed  that  he 
got  it  up.  He  sits  here  in  Washington  and  gets  it  up.  It  is  for  his 
benefit.  I  submit  to  your  honor,  as  a  reasonable  man,  if,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  you  are  in  the  exercise 
of  a  i)ower  as  a  private  citizen,  or  authority  as  an  oflQcer,  and  an  indi- 
vidual comes  to  you  and  presents  you  the  petition  of  somebody  else 
interested  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  he  is  invoking  you  to  exer- 
cise, whether  that  petition  or  representation  of  the  party  thus  inter- 
ested in  this  function  and  disconnected  from  its  pecuniary  benefit 
would  not  have  more  weight  with  you  than  if  you  knew  the  party  him- 
self had  paid  somebody  to  get  up  that  petition  ;  that  is,  the  party  who 
Avas  to  derive  money  from  the  order  you  were  asked  to  make.  There 
is  a  difference  in  a  paper  coming  from  citizens  who  are  only  connected 
in  the  public  benefits  of  a  transaction  and  a  paper  coming  from  an  indi- 
vidual seeking  public  benefit  in  order  to  realize  private  gain.  Now, 
this  was  not  the  people  of  Oregon  seeking  public  benefit;  it  was  not  the 
people  of  Oregon  speaking  of  themselves  alone,  but  it  was  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey preparing  the  paper,  having  it  got  up,  paying  for  the  paper  in 
order  not  that  the  people  of  Oregon  might  be  benefited,  but  that  he 
might  have  pecuniary  advantage.  ]S"ow,  in  that  relation,  I  submit  that 
the  paper  is  competent,  if  the  court  please. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  just  want  to  say  one  word. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  another  word. 

Mr.  InGtBRSOLl.  It  is  not  an  argument  that  I  wish  to  make. 

The  Court.  Well,  never  mind.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor  in 
this  case.  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  subcontractor  and  his  subcontract 
was  on  record.  Then  S.  W.  Dorsey  with  a  proper  regard  to  his  own 
interests  had  a  perfect  right  as  a  contractor  and  as  a  citizen  to  start 
petitions,  have  publications  made  in  the  newspapers,  and  to  pay  the 
men  who  did  the  work  for  him.  There  is  no  crime  in  that.  Now,  if  he 
had  hired  a  man  to  get  up  a  fraud  upon  the  Government,  to  represent  as 
true  things  that  are  not  true,  to  get  up  petitions  signed  by  false  names 
and  have  them  transmitted  here  and  used  by  him  with  the  department, 
that  of  course,  would  be  a  different  case.  But  so  far  as  the  offer  in  this 
case  is  concerned  now,  I  see  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
prove  facts  which  do  not  tend  at  all  to  make  out  the  conspiracy  or  any 
overt  act  under  the  conspiracy.  They  tend  merely  to  prove  that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  did  what  every  contractor  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  and  what  he 
ought  not  to  be  held  criminally  liable  for  trial  for  doing.  Now,  every- 
body knows  who  is  connected  with  public  affairs  that  there  is  not  a  pub- 
lic improvement  projected  that  there  are  not  parties  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  work  done.  These  parties  have  a  right  to  use  the  press  in  ad- 
vocating the  work,  and  they  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the 
truth  in  doing  so  either,  and  they  have  a  right  to  employ  agents  to  at- 
tend to  business  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly  the  Government  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  use  of  the  press. 

The  Court.  So  that,  inasmuch  as  the  offer  in  this  case  is  an  offer  to 
prove  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  to  prove  that  Dorsey  did  nothing  but 
what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  tend,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  make  out  the  charge  of  conspiracy  if  it  was  allowed 
to  come  in ;  and,  as  ti/i5/§f/fe&e(Lbj«lMp/eSiS0ffi®rt  does'not  think  it  right 
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to  speud  the  public  time  and  its  own  time  and  tax  counse]  iu  an  investi- 
gation which  can  lend  to  no  result. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  understand  your  honor  to  rule — I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause it  may  make  some  ditt'ereuce  in  the  course  of  the  testimony — that 
Mr.  Dorsey  has  a  right  to  .get  up  jjetitions  and  file  them  with  the  de- 
partment, adopting  devices  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  got  up 
by  him;  to  conceal  the  fact  that  tliey  proceeded  from  one  quarter,  as  by 
direction 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  intend  to  decide  any  such  point 
as  that. 

Mr.  Bli«.s.  Your  language  was  so  broad  that  it  seemed  to  cover  it. 

The  CoxiET.  That  point  is  not  involved  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  want  to  understand  the  ruling. 

The  Court.  The  fact  that  petitions  were  gotten  up  in  Oregon,  that 
uewspaper  articles  in  expedition  of  this  route  were  made  in  Oregon, 
and  that  those  were  instigated  by  Dorsey,  and  that  they  were  sent  ou 
here  and  used  by  Dorsey  does  not,  iu  my  opinion,  amount  to  any  fraud- 
ulent concealment  on  the  part  of  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  perceive  that  in  this  case  the  otter  was 
this,  and  that  is  why  I  supposed,  in  your  decision,  you  meant  to  go  so 
far  as  I  stated.  The  offer  involved  this :  The  publication  of  an  article 
over  the  name  of  an  old  and  well-known  citizen  of  Oregon  asking  and 
urging  certain  things,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Dorsey's  agent,  who  procured  this  man  in  his  own  language  to 
father  the  article,  and  he  so  notified  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  Mr.  Dorsey  there- 
after iiled  that  article  in  the  department  as  a  partial  basis  for  the  or- 
der of  expedition.  There  you  see  is  involved  some  question  of  con- 
cealment in  the  otter.    That  is  why  I  asked  your  honor- 


The  Court.  Xo,  no  ;  1  think  that  that  is  so  small  a  proof- 


Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  arguing  that  question  over  again. 

The  Court.  I  know  ;  but  I  think  that  is  not  enough  to  allow  this  evi- 
dence to  come  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  trying  to  And  out,  your  honor,  the  breadth  of  your 
decision  as  bearing  upoii  this  point.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Dorsey  to  have  petitions  got  up  and  to  have  them 
written  in  different  handwriting  so  that  they  shall  not  appear  to  come 
from  the  same  sources.  Does  your  honor's  decision,  cover  that?  It 
seems  to  me  so  to  do. 

The  Court.  When  we  come  to  that  I  will  decide  that.  But  for  the 
present  I  merely  hold  that  a  publication  made  in  a  newspaper  in  Oregon 
iu  regard  to  the  expedition  on  this  route  which  states  nothing  but  the 
truth  in  regard  to  this  route  is  no  evidence  of  fraud  even  if  Dorsey  in- 
stigated it  and  paid  for  it.  Here  are  petitions  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton by  these  defendants  to  that  country  and  they  are  signed  by  numer- 
ous parties  and  they  are  indorsed  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  they 
loniehere,  are  laid  before  the  department,  the  department  does  not  know 
Avho  started  them,  but  they  are  indorsed  in  this  way,  and  if  fair  peti- 
tions— Dot  forged  petitions,  but  fair  petitions — stating  the  truth  and  in- 
dorsed by  Senators  and  liepresentatives  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  merely  because  he  suggested  them 
or  wrote  out  the  forms  of  tliem,  I  do  not  think  that  is  evidence  of 
fraud. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  not  the  case  I  am  seeking  to  put.  But  your  honor 
has  already  ruled  upon  it.  [To  the  reporter.]  What  is  the  (luestion  1 

The  Kepoeter.  I  did£^/zerf:&ytMQ5a§©#@i.  It  was  taken  by  my 
associate  whom  I  relieved  a  few  moments  ago. 
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]\Ir.  WiLSO)N.  I  I'liii  .state  to  tbe  court  the  substance  of  it.  Thpy 
asked  tbis  witness  what  lie  did  with  reference  to  getting  up  these  news- 
paper articles.  That  is  tlic  substance  of  it.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
language. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  court  said  that  question  was  jiroper. 

The  CovKT.  Tliat  (juestion  I  do  not  object  to,  because  that  subject 
was  opened  up  by  the  other  side.     That  (juestion  is  unobjectionable. 

^Fr.  IxciERSOLL.  Tlie  question  came  uj)  on  sliowiug  that  particular 
slip. 

Mr.  WiLSOK.  Now,  if  your  honor  please, 

Mr.  Merrick.  |  Interposing.]  Let  us  begin  again. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word  or  two. 

The  (Jot;rt.  What  more  do  you  want  from  tbe  court  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Simply  this.  As  I  understand  your  honor  to  say  they 
n)ay  tell  Avhat  this  witness  did.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  the 
question  was  what  he  did  in  April  and  May,  and  I  made  the  point  that 
they  could  not  give  in  evidence  anything  that  occurred  prior  to  tbe 
2;>d  day  of  May.  Your  honor  then  said  that,  it  being  in  May,  it  was 
general,  and  he  could  not  tell.  Then  I  suggested  that  it  could  be  re- 
stricted to  what  happened  after  tbe  23d  day  of  May. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest,  of  course,  to  the  counsel,  hut 
still,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 
When  a  general  (juestion  such  as  that  is  put  to  a  witness,  "What  did 
you  do  T"  it  may  be  a  proper  question  for  instruction  ;  but  the  other 
side  has  a  right  to  inquire,  "  What  do  j'ou  propose  to  prove  now  by  tbe 
witness?" 

Mr.  iNGEESOLL.  That  is  the  way  it  came  up  exactly. 

The  Court.  And  tlie>'  will  be  required  to  state  specifically  the  facts 
which  they  expect  to  xirove,  and  then  you  can  object  to  that  kind  of 
evidence. 

j\Ir.  Bliss.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  opeued  this  subject,  and 
we  are  substantially  cross-examining  upon  that  subject,  and  I  submit 
that  they  having  asked  tliis  witness  as  to  what  he  did,  without  refer- 
ence to  limit  of  time  or  anything  else  in  connection  with  it,  while  ha 
was  engaged  in  that  business,  we  have  a  right  to  examine  him  over 
just  that  same  scojx'  and  j)eriod  of  time. 

.  The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  the  rule  of  law  to  be  that  way,  Mr. 
Bliss ;  if  irrelevant,  wholly  immaterial  evidence  has  been  given  on  tlie 
cross-examination.  It  is  not  required  of  tbe  conrt  to  allow  a  re-exam- 
ination upon  that  subject  to  any  extent.  The  court  may  stop  that  ex- 
amination on  the  ground  of  its  irrelevancy  at  any  stage. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  expect  in  tlie  view  stated  by  your  honor  that  that  is 
about  tbe  way  it  is.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  court  agaiu, 
probably  as  unavailing  as  tlie  last,  in  reply  to  the  point  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son  

Mr.  ^^'ILSo^;.  I  was  making  my  point,  but  my  modesty  is  always  iu 
my  way.     Tbe  geiitleaien  always  get  me  oflmy  feet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  gentleman  says  that  his  modesty  is  always  in  tbe 
way,  and  as  *-his  is  tbe  tirst  time  I  ever  knew  it  to  be  in  the  way,  I  will 
remove  the  ditticnlty  [taking  bis  seatj. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To'Mr.  Bliss.]  Let  me  lune  that  slip. 

I  Mr.  Bliss  declined  to  allow  Mr.  Wilson  to  have  the  slip.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  A'our  honor,  Mr.  Bliss  will  not  let  me  have  that  slip. 

The  Court.  Let  that  slip  by.  [Laughter.]  ^Ve  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  slip  now  ^\&gJthfsdjby-Mm(:^xiiWts  declared  that  it  finds  uo 
falsehood  in  the  paper. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  point  of  objection  wliich  I 
first  made,  and  which  I  think  is  sound,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot 
have  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind  on  that  subject.  Now,  Mr.  Merrick,  in 
the  course  of  his  argument,  referred  to  the  fact  that  these  papers,  &c., 
were  put  on  file  in  the  department,  and  spoke  about  them  being  i)ut  into 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  office.  Any  testimony  they 
give  on  this  subject  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  my  clients 
entered  into  a  conspiracy. 

The  CoTJET.  Allow  me  now  to  stop  it.  We  have  no  offer  before  the 
court  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  "Very  well;  ifthatis  the  status  of  it,  I  have  nothing  to 
say. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Shall  I  make  the  remark  I  was  going  to  make"? 

The  GouET.  I  think  you  got  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  1  got  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  him  to  vindi- 
cate that  strange  speech  of  his  that  his  modesty  had  always  restrained 
him.    Shall  I  proceed  with  my  suggestion  1 

The  CouET.  What  is  it  1 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  this :  Upon  the  view  that  your  honor  indicated 
with  reference  to  the  time  in  which 

The  OoTJET.  [Interposing.]  There  is  no  such  question  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  said  there  was  none,  but  I  asked  your  honor  if  I 
should  proceed.' 

The  OouET.  But  I  stopped  Judge  Wilson. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  well.    You  can  much  more  easily  stop  us. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  asked  the  witness  what  he  did  while  engaged  upon  the 
business  with  reference  to  which  he  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  call  upon  them  to  state  to  the  court  any  specific 
act  which  they  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Now,  the  question  is  before  the  court,  the  objection 
iiS  made,  and  I  M'ill  make  my  statement.  In  the  first  place,  whilst  the 
rule  laid  down  b\^  your  honor  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  the  true 
rule,  to  wit,  that  where  totally  irrelevant  testimony  is  evoked  on  the 
cross-examination,  re-examination  in  regard  to  it  is  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  court,  yet  that  rule  does  not  apply  where  testimony  is 
not  evoked  on  the  cross-examination  which  may  be  relevant  to  the  case, 
and  if  a  part  of  the  testimony  evoked  on  the  cross-examination  is  rele- 
vant to  the  case  and  part  is  not,  in  point  of  time,  it  is  not  for  the  court 
to  exercise  a  discretionary  power  that  belongs  to  it  where  it  is  totally 
irrele\'aut,  but  the  whole  is  open  to  re-examination  by  the  other  side. 

Now,  the  question  is  asked  upon  the  other  side  upon  cross-examina- 
tion, what  the  witness  did.  It  was  not  limited  in  time  at  all.  The  question 
was  permitted,  and  the  witness  answered  it.  Now,  we  come  back  and 
quoad  that  particular  subject  he  asked  what  he  did,  and  the  whole  range 
of  time  is  open  to  us,  as  the  whole  range  of  time  was  covered  by  the 
other  side.  Part  of  what  he  did  or  may  have  done  being  in,  the  other 
part  slionld  not  be  excluded  by  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  court  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  on  the  ground  that  the  counsel  upon  the 
other  side  was  allowed  to  cover  a  period  that  was  legitimate  as  well  as 
a  period  that  was  not. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  period  which  is  within  the  time,  namely, 

since  the  23d  of  May — whatever  it  may  be ;  three  years  ago — and  the 

period  before,  this  question  has  already  been  before  the  court,  and  your 

honor  has  already  decidedO^/f/zBcWsss  M^m§oftMi  a  great  deal  of  ability 
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by  brother  Chandler,  and  he  produced  authorities  from  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  subject,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  your  honor  has  uniformly 
held  wherever  it  has  been  up — and  it  has  been  up  several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation — that  whilst  the  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plied to  the  main  crime,  to  wit,  conspiracy,  and  whilst  it  applied  to  the 
other  element  of  the  main  crime,  to  wit,  the  overt  act,  it  did  not  apply 
to  evidence ;  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  heard 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  did  apply  to  evidence  tending  to  prove 
the  main  crime. 

Now,  if  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  any  serious  offense — for  instance, 
burglary — a  burglary  committed  three  years  ago — and  the  indictment 
is  found  one  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  the  of- 
fense occurred  under  the  statute  of  limitations,  could  it  be  said  that 
the  Government  on  trying  that  defendant  could  not  prove  that  prior  to 
the  time  in  which  the  burglary  was  alleged  in  the  indictment  to  be  com- 
mitted, he  did  some  acts  from  which  thejury  might  infer  that  he  com- 
mitted burglary  ;  could  they  not- prove  that  he  purchased  tools ;  that  he 
had  the  tools,  or  that  he  used  the  tools  ;  or  could  they  not  prove  that 
in  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  associated  with  other  people  in  ar- 
rangements as  to  similar  transactions,  under  the  late  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  reference  to  other  offenses  1  Can  we  not  here  prove, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  parties  into  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  conspiracy,  namely,  these  routes  ;  what  they  did  in 
reference  to  these  routes  at  a  jjeriod  anterior  to  three  years  before  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  f 

The  OoTJET.  The  answer  to  all  that  argument  is,  that  what  I  have 
said  applies  as  well  to  the  period  since  as  before — the  whole  matter.  It 
is  an  answer  to  the  whole  subject  of  your  inquiry,  whether  before,  or 
since. 

Mr.  BLitss.  Your  honor  holds,  then,  that  it  appears  that  he  did  noth- 
ing that  can  be  pertinent  upon  this  trial. 

The  Court.  No ;  I  do  not  hold  that.  1  hold  that,  according  to  the 
decision,  you  may  give  evidence  running  behind  the  time  stated  in  the 
indictment  as  the  date  of  the  conspiracy.  You  may  gi\'e  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  conspirators  were  of  oije  family,  that  they  were  in- 
timate socially,  that  they  had  relations  even  of  a  business  character 
with  each  other,  without  going  into  the  details.  And  the  reason  is 
still  stronger  that  you  may  show  that  theie  was  a  conspiracy  formed 
and  existing  anterior  to  the  date  assigned  in  the  indictment,  and  that 
these  conspirators  subsequently  came  into  that  pre-existing  conspiracy, 
and  you  may  prove  that  the  conspiracy  existed  anterior  to  the  time.  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  can  go  into  all  the  evidence  by  detail  and  by  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  such  a  pre-existing  conspiracy.  But,  if  you  have 
evidence  to  prove  plainly  and  directly  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  an- 
terior to  the  date  assigned  for  its  formation  in  the  indictment,  that  Is 
no  objection.  You  may  gt)  behind  that  period,  and  show  that  the  con- 
spiracy existed,  and  that  these  x^arties  came  into  it  afterwards.  You 
may  go  still  further  than  that,  although  this  point  I  have  not  seen  de- 
cided, but  I  think  logically  it  follows,  that  the  same  parties  may  have 
been  in  the  same  consxjiracy  for  a  long  period  anterior  to  the  date  of 
the  indictment,  and  that  that  conspiracy  may  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted, and  that  that  may  be  proved,  altJiough  the  matter  may  not 
have  changed,  and  that  if  the  conspiracy  continued  subsequently  to  the 
date  fixed  in  the  indictment,  that  that  is  enough.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
conspiracy  since  the  '^j^j^^^m  itfe/^S^^^®"*'  because  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy before  that  date.^  ^ 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  rules  out  the  question. 
The  Court.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  the  witness.]  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wilcox. 
Mr.  Ingbesoll.  That  is  all. 

Thomas  G-.  Putnam  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Denver,  in  Colorado  ? — 
Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ^ — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Ton  are  a  member  of  what  firm  ? — A.  The  iirm  of  Brown7& 
Putnam. 

Q.  Did  your  firm,  at  any  time,  commence  a  suit  in  favor  of  one  Frank 
E.  Wilcox  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  ? — A.  It  did. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  it,  because  it  is  immaterial. 

The  CouKT.  Wait  until  the  next  question.    That  question  is  not 
material,  because  the  court  does  not  see  what  it  is  leading  to. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Eesnming.]  In  connection  with  that  suit,  did  you  have  in  yoar 
possession  any  letters  iiurporting  to  be  signed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey  ? — A. 
We  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that? — A.  Some  time  in  the  year  1880 j  I  do 
not  remember  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  those  letters  there  were  ? — A.  I 
think  there  were  three,  and  perhaps  a  telegram  or  two. 

Q.  Are  those  letters  still  in  your  possession  ? — A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  part  with  them  °? — A.  Some  time  in  May,  1881. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  will  object  to  this,  your  honor.  It  seems  to  me 
wholly  irrelevant  to  this  case. 

The  Court.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  relevant  or  irrelevant  yet. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  tracing  these  letters  of  Mr.  Dorsey — the  letters  that 
I  gave  notice  to  the  other  side  to  produce. 

The  Court.  I  understand. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  In  that  suit  that  you  commenced,  did  anybody  appear 
to  represent  Mr.  Dorsey  ? — A.  I  think  Judge  Tankersly. 

Q.  C.  W.  Tankersly  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  the  attorney  of 
record. 

Mr.  Ingeusoll.  Well,  the  record  is  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  claim  in  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  That  I  object  to,  your  honor,  as  immaterial. 

The  Court.  I  will  allow  these  preliminary  questions  until  we  come 
to  something  material. 

A.  I  think  about  $300. 

Q.  What  is  your  partner's  name? — A.  Samuel  E.  Brown. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  part  with  the  possession  of 
those  letters,  and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  sustain  the  objection  as  to  under  what  circumstances. 
[To  Jlr.  Bliss.]  You  can  ask  the  question  as  to  whom  the  letters  were 
delivered.  The  words  "  under  what  circumstances  "  will  open  up  the 
whole  matter  of  the  settlement  of  that  suit,  and  I  think  we  cannot 
go  into  that.  _■  -t-     ^  u    i>„-  a^ 

A.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wri^,^'F^i^t^{'^|'Si!^©ney  at  Denver,  came 
to  me  and  requi'sted ^ 
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Mr.  iNaBESOLL.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  care  what  Mr.  Wright  re- 
quested.    We  object  to  that. 

A.  [Resuming.]  I  delivered  the  letters  and  dispatches  to  him. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 — A.  In  May  of  last  year. 

Q.  Before  delivering  the  letters,  did  you  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
copies  ? — A.  I  caused  to  be  made  copies. 

Q.  Have  you  those  copies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  them  here  1 — A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  me  see  them. 

[Some  papers  were  here  submitted  to  Mr.  Bliss  by  the  witness.] 

Q.  Now,  3^ou  say  you  caused  to  be  made  copies.  By  whom  were  they 
matle  ? — A.  They  were  made  by  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  who  were 
in  our  offtce  at  the  time — ^Ir.  Charles  S.  Brown  and  Mr.  Graves.  They 
were  made  under  my  supervision,  with  the  exception  of  the  telegrams. 
I  made  the  copies  of  them  myself. 

Q.  You  made  the  copies  of  the  telegrams  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  mean  of  all  the  telegrams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all. 

Q.  (Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  There  seem  to  be  three  there. — 
A.  1  made  copies  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  They  were  correct  copies,  were  they  ? — A.  I  aimed  to  have  them 
correct. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  them  1 — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  copied  them  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  copied  them  myself. 

Q.  You  believe  them  to  be  correct  copies  1 — A.  I  believe  them  to  be 
correct  copies. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  letters.  Did  you  compare  any  portion  of  them 
yourself? — A.  I  think  not;  but  the  young  gentleman  who  copied 
them 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  No,  uo ;  that  won't  do. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Hold  on  a  minute. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  done  in  your  presence  ? — A.  These  copies 
were  made  in  my  presence,  and  they  compared  them  in  my  presence, 
although  I  did  not  have  any  of  the  papers  in  my  hand  at  the  time. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  1  object  to  it  as  immaterial. 

The  CouET.  We  want  to  know  by  whom  compared. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  immaterial. 

Q.  Having  been  compared,  these  came  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  two  the  copies 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  question,  because  it  is  leading. 

The  Court.  They  have  not  offered  them  yet. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  leading  question.  It  is  very  suggestive 
indeed. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  those  papers  which  you  have  just  pro- 
duced are  the  copies  which  were  so  compared  "? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were 
delivered  to  me  at  the  moment  they  were  prepared,  and  I  have  had 
possession  of  them  ever  since. 

Q.  Have  j  ou  read  the  original  letters  "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  copies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
copies  from  your  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  original. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object.  That  is  not  a  competent  way  to  prove  copies. 
This  witness  has  not  examined  the  papers  nor  compared  them,  and  he 
does  not  know  whetl©^;^Ji;(g£/^/Vjft2^^go#€)uot.  Somebody  else  does. 
Let  us  have  that  gentleman. 
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The  CoTJET.  Yes  ;  but  have  we  not  better  proofs  than  proof  of  the 
substance  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  you  prove  that  a  paper  is  lost  there  are  no  degrees 
of  evidence.    That  is  laid  down  in  the  authorities. 

The  Court.  If  you  prove  that  there  is  a  copy  that  is  better  evidence, 
I  take  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  with  all  deference,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
looked  up  the  subject,  and  state  with  some  little  confidence  that  that  is 
not  the  rule. 

The  Court.  You  will  have  to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  not  right. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  can  satisfy  your  honor  that  your  honor  is  right  and 
Mr.  Bliss  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Does  your  honor  rule  out  the  question  1 

The  Court.  No  ;  as  you  say  you  have  examined  the  question ;  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  authority. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  not  the  authority  here.  I  considered  it  so  well 
settled  that  I  brought  no  authority  with  me.  If  your  honor  thinks  it 
is  not  proper  I  will  withdraw  the  question.  I  think  I  can  offer  addi- 
tional evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  authority  is  in  20th  Wallace  or  in  9th  Wallace. 

[The  reports  referred  to  were  sent  for  by  Mr.  Merrick.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [After  the  reports  were  brought.]  I  have  here  the 
authority  that  Mr.  Bliss  refers  to.  I  presume,  although  I  have  uot  had 
occasion  to  look  at  it,  it  is  the  case  of  Butler  and  Maples  in  9th  Wal-, 
lace  where  the  court  uses  the  following  language  : 

A  single  exception  remains  to  be  considered  which  is  to  the  admission  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Carter.  He  was  introduced  to  prove  that  he,  as  special  Treasury  agent,  had 
issued  a  permit  to  Bridge  &  Co.  And,  to  prove  its  contents,  notice  having  been  given 
to  the  defendants  to  produce  the  permit  itself,  and  they  having  failed  to  do  so;  it  is 
objected  first  that  his  official  books  should  have  been  produced,  and  that  it  was  in- 
competent to  prove  a  permit  in  any  other  way.  The  permit  itself  would  have  been 
the  best  evidence,  but  it  was  not  produced  on  call,  and,  therefore,  secondary  evidence 
was  admissible.  There  are  no  degrees  of  such  evidence  and  the  official  books  of  the 
Treasury  agent,  had  thert,  been  any  in  existence,  would  have  been  at  best  but  secondary 
proof  of  no  higher  order  than  was  the  testimony  of  this  witness.  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  any  such  books  had  been  kept,  and  consequently  nothing  to  show  that  there  was 
any  better  evidence  than  that  which  was  ofl'ered. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  what  I  had  on  my  mind;  that  in  secondary  evi- 
dence ;  there  are  no  degrees. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  even  if  a  copy  is  made,  the  original  being  lost, 
as  there  are  no  degrees,  you  may  prove  the  contents  of  the  original  by 
parole.  There  are  only  two  kinds,  first  and  second,  and  the  second  is 
not  subdivided. 

The  Court.  Perhai^s  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  have  some  authorities  on  the  subject. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  withdrawn  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  think  iu  20th  Wallace  it  is  taken  back  entirely,  and 
they  had  to  get  certified  cojjies  from  the  Treasury.  It  certainly  never 
was  held,  and  never  can  be  held  that  where  one  man  copied  a  paper 
and  is  living,  and  compared  the  copy  with  the  original,  that  somebody 
else  that  was  around  there  when  that  was  done,  can  be  allowed  to  tes- 
tify. 

The  Court.  I  was  thinking  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  by  this  kind 
of  reasoning :  this  witness  proved  that  these  gentlemen  were  concerned 
about  making  the  copies,  ±|nt.he  was  MtAWi^  say  whether  the  copy 
was  correct  or  not,  so  thatnecroes  not  prove  that  these  was  a  copy  made. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No  ;  and  here  is  the  English  authority 
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The  Court,  flnterposiug.]  You  do  not  see  the  point  I  ani  making. 
The  reason  why  this  man  cannot  swear  that  that  was  a  copy,  is  that  he 
did  not  prepare  it  himself,  and  he  therefore  cannot  prove  that  it  is  a 
copy.  Well,  then,  there  is  uo  evidence  that  it  is  a  copy.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  copy  ever  was  made.  The  gentlemen  now  bring  him 
ill  to  prove  the  substance. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  he  says  there  was  a  copy  made. 

The  COTJET.  How  does  he  know  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  says  he  saAv  it. 

The  Court.  The  law  will  not  permit  him  to  prove  that,  because  he 
did  not  make  it  and  compare  it.  As  to  this  evidence,  then,  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  copy  ever  was  made. 

Mr.  Jn&ersoll.  Yes ;  there  is  proof  that  a  copy  was  made. 

The  Court.  Ko. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  In  this  way :  He  swears  that  others  made  it,  but  he 
does  not  prove  that  this  is  the  copy. 

The  Court.  No,  he  cannot  prove  that  what  they  made  was  a  copy. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  He  says  that  they  compared  it.  I  will  read  the  rule 
here: 

According  to  the  English  practice,  a  copy  to  be  admitted,  must  be  verified  by  a  wit- 
ness who  will  swear  that  he  compared  the  copy  tendered  with  the  original — 

The  CouET.  He  cannot  prove  that  this  is  a  copy.  I  admit  that. 
That  is  not  the  question  now. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Continuing  to  read :] 

— either  directly  or  through  a  person  employed  to  read  the  original,  where  another  man 
reads  the  original,  and  he  holds  the  copy.  A  copy  made  by  a  witness,  though  without 
coioparison,  is  evidence  of  a  high  grade  if  he  testifies  to  its  accuracy  ;  but  the  copy  to 
be  admissible  must  be  complete,  and  it  will  be  excluded,  if  there  are  abbreviations 
which  in  the  original  were  given  at  length. 

The  court  will  recollect  that  on  the  very  j)oint  in  the  letters  first  in- 
troduced, the  witness  would  not  swear  that  they  were  complete. 

The  Court.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
made  here  is  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any  copy  was  made  at  all. 
If  this  witness  can  prove  that  this  pai)er  is  a  copy,  then  the  copy  will 
be  evidence;  but  his  evidence  on  that  subject  is  rejected,  because  he 
cannot  prove  that  it  is  a  copy.  So  that,  he  being  incompetent  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  copy  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  court  that  any  copy 
was  ever  made.  The  court  does  not  know  that  a  copy  was  made.  Now, 
the  question  is  whether  the  substance  cannot  be  proved,  but  that  is  not 
offered  yet. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  A  copy  not  pro^'ided  by  law  under  certificate  at  best 
is  secondary,  and  1  say  there  are  no  degrees  in  secondary  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  was  taken  back  in  20th  Wallace,  the  case  of  Cor- 
net against  Williams : 

The  court  has  not  gone  to  the  length  of  the  English  adjudication,  that  there  are  no 
degrees  in  secondary  evidence. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.    Let  us  see  that.    I  have  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Mr.  Bush  told  me  it  had  been  taken  back  in  the 
same  case. 

The  Court.  I  understand  vou  to  withdraw  the  papers  for  the  pres- 
ent! • 

Mr.  Bliss.  For  the  present,  sir. 

The  CouET.  Then,  there  is  no  question  before  the  court. 

The  ComT.^^Is  theil?Wli#M#lteination  ? 
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Mr.  Ingeesoll.  As  the  prosecution  have  uot  offered  these  copies  in 
evidence,  I  do  not  see  that  we  care  about  cross-examining  this  witness 
now. 

Charles  S.  Beown  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Denver,  Colorado. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  May,  1881 1 — A.  I  was  in  my  fath- 
er's office  there  reading  law. 

Q.  Who  is  your  father  1 — A.  S.  E.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Brown  and 
Putnam. 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  witness.]  Have  you  ever  seen  these  pa- 
pers f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  they? — A.  One  of  them  is  in  my  hand- 
writing and  the  other  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Graves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  those  papers  were  written  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  was  that '? — A.  In  May,  1880.  I  think  about  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  or  1881 ! — A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one  I  should  say. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  In  Brown  &  Putnam's  office  1 — A.  In  Brown  &  Putnam's  ofhce. 

Q.  Was  there  any  paper  or  papers  there  from  which  these  were 
copied  1 — A.  There  were. 

Q.  Which  paper  do  you  say  you  wrote  ? — A.  This  one  [indicating.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  the  one  that  is  dated  April  16,  1879. 

Q.  Prom  what  paper  did  you  copy  it  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  P.  E.  Wilcox,  of  Eugene  City,  I  think,  Oregon,  and  signed 
S.  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  letter  that  you  copied  ? — A.  Captain 
Putnam,  my  father's  partner. 

Q.  Was  that  copy  made  correctly  ? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct 
copy. 

Q.  From  that  original  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  other  copy  that  you  say  was  made  by  Mr.  Graves  com- 
pared with  the  original  by  anybody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  Mr.  Graves  and  myself. 

Q.  One,  holdiug  the  original? — A.  I  read  the  original,  and  he  held 
the  copy  and  followed  me. 

Q.  And  this  paper  is  a  copy ! — A.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  copy. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Graves  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  offer  the  copy  made  by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  is  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  the  one  I  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  the  one  that  bears  date  April  16,  1879. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Are  you  through  with  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  have  not  said  that  I  was  through 
with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  wish  to  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  why  did  you  hand  this  paper  to  me  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  handed  it  to  you  to  cross-examine  upon  that  paper  be- 
cause I  propose  to  offer  it.  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  through  with 
the  witness.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  In  whose  liandwriting  do  you  say  this  paper  is  ? — A.  Mine. 

Q.  It  is  dated  April  16,  1879.  As  I  understand  you  in  making  this 
comparison  you  held  the  original  and  read  it  and  Mr.  Graves  held  this 
and  followed  it  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  ? — A.  I  said  that  in  comparing  Mr.  Graves'  copy  I  read 
the  original  and  he  followed  with  the  copy.  In  making  that  compari- 
son it  was  turned   the  other  way ;  he  held  the  original  and  I  the  copy. 

Q.  What  did  you  read  1 — A.  He  read  the  original  and  I  followed  with 
the  copy ;  that  is  I  followed  with  my  eye. 

Q.  You  did  the  writing  here  and  then  he  read  the  original  and  you 
followed  over  with  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  the  court  to  see  that  letter  and  then  I  want 
to  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  totally  and  utterly  immaterial. 

The  CoTJKT.  That  relates  to  the  subject-matter ! 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes. 

The  Court.  That  question  will  come  up  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  has  already  been  offered. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  Mr.  Bliss  handed  it  to  me  and  said  they  offered  it 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  offered  that  one. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  date,  and  on  that  sub- 
ject  

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  I  want  the  court  to  read  it  and  see 
what  they  are  quarreling  about. 

The  Court.  [After  having  read  the  letter.]  They  offer  this  letter, 
and  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  because  there  is  no  proof  before  the  court 
that  Mr.  Dorsey  ever  wrote  any  such  letter  as  that,  or  that  the  letters 
that  these  witnesses  have  been  talking  about  are  his  letters ;  not  a  syl- 
lable of  testimony  on  that  subject;  and  also,  as  brother  Wilson  said, 
because  they  are  long  before  the  date  alleged  for  this  conspiracy.  They 
are  long  prior  to  the  time  when  the  statute  became  a  law  under  which 
this  prosecution  is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  And  I  object  because 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  We  will  dispose  of  these  formal  objections 
before  we  come  to  the  substance. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  the  objection  that  I  make  to  this 
is  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  paper.  If  it  is  of  any  service 
in  this  case  it  is  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  that  is 
alleged  in  this  indictment  is  of  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  I  submit,  if 
your  honor  please,  that  it  cannot  be  possible  as  a  legal  proposition  that 
my  client  can  be  proven  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1879,  by  a  letter  that  was  written  by  anybody  on  earth  prior  to  that 
date.  If  this  testimony  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  to  prove  this 
consijiracy.  If  it  does  not  conduce  to  prove  that  it  is  not  competeutin 
this  case.  It  is  not  testimony  directed  to  any  overt  act,  and  if  this  kind 
of  testimony  can  be  used  to  connect  my  client  with  the  conspiracy,  then 
every  man  is  at  tlie  mercy  of  every  other  man  who  may  write  letters. 
That  is  the  point  of  my  objection.  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  this 
thing ;  but  here  are  a  lot  of  letters.  We  have  had  enough  from  the 
statements  of  counselDto/f^e^j^MM'Otofif^rosecution  to  show  what 
this  is.    They  have  iirst  liad  Mr.  Wilcox  on  the  stand.    They  have  not 
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assumed  that  in  anything  that  was  done  pursuant  to  the  letters  there 
was  any  fraud  committed  upon  anybody ;  that  there  was  any  untruth 
told  in  any  petition  ;  that  there  was  any  untruth  told  in  any  newspa- 
per article.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  petitions  went  into  the 
Post-Oifloe  Department ;  this  paper  that  they  are  talking  about  bears 
date  prior  to  the  time  that  this  conspiracy  is  alleged  to  have 
been  made,  and  it,  by  the  way,  was  not  filed  in  the  department 
by  Mr.  Dorsey  at  all.  Here  are  these  petitions  that  went  into 
the  department.  Upon  the  petitions  my  client  predicates  his 
official  act.  Now,  they  propose  to  go  back  of  the  time  when  they 
say  he  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  and  introduce  these  letters  that 
were  written  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  the  correspondence  that  occurred  be- 
tween Mr.  Dorsey  and  his  agent  for  what  purpose  1  Why,  to  prove 
that  after  that  time  my  client  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Mr.  Dor- 
sey. Now,  I  know  your  honor  has  held  that  they  can  go  back  and  show 
that  there  was  intimacy  between  these  parties  prior  to  this  time ;  that 
there  were  certain  business  relations  existing  between  these  parties  at 
a  certain  time,  and  they  have  gone  on  to  show  that  there  was  a  part- 
nership entered  into  between  certain  parties  for  the  purpose  of  bidding 
for  mail  contracts,  and  that  certain  business  relations  took  place  be- 
tween those  parties,  and  that  those  things  went  on  from  time  to  time 
between  those  parties  ;  but  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  testimony  in  this 
case  that  my  client  had  any  relatiors  to  them  whatever ;  not  a  syllable ; 
DOW,  what  is  this  for,  if  your  honor  please  ?  If  it  is  to  affect  my  client 
at  all  it  is  to  prove  that  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy.  When  1  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1879,  after  the  time  these  gentlemen  had  been  engaged  in 
these  business  transactions  and  after  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
written  and  these  petitions  were  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment. Now,  if  your  honor  please,  can  it  be  possible  that  one  man  by 
writing  letters  or  sending  telegrams,  can  bring  another  man  into  a  con- 
spiracy? That  is  the  body  of  this  offense;  that  is  the  corpus  delicti,  if 
your  honor  please,  and  to  prove  that  corpus  delicti,  to  prove  that  offense, 
they  are  offering  nothing  that  he  did,  nothing  that  he  said,  nothing 
that  he  wrote,  but  what  somebody  else  said  and  did  from  time  to  time. 
I  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  commonest  and  plainest  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  say  further  than  that  that  no  respectable  authority  can  be 
found  which  authorizes  the  introduction  of  testimony  prior  to  the  time 
the  conspiracy  is  proven  of  the  acts  or  conduct  of  somebody  else  other 
than  the  party  who  is  sought  to  be  charged.  I  stand  here,  if  your 
honor  please,  not  knowing  one  word  or  syllable  of  what  is  in  any  of 
these  letters.  I  have  never  seen  these  letters.  I  know  notliing  about 
them.  Whether  they  affect  this  case  one  way  or  the  other  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  object  to  them  upon  principle,  and  I  am  not  intimidated 
from  making  this  objection  by  the  clamor  that  we  ought  to  allow  every- 
thing to  come  in  ;  that  whatever  is  offered  we  ought  to  submit  to  ;  stand 
here  and  allow  anything  to  come  in.  No,  your  honor,  I  protest  against 
anything  being  brought  into  this  case  which  I  do  not  think  is  compe- 
tent under  the  rules  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  If  your  honor  please,  I  will  make  a  single  remark. 

The  CoTJET.  There  are  so  many  of  these  objections  that  I  would  like 
to  understand  them.  The  first  objection  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  a  letter  proved  to  have  been  written  by 
Dorsey.  Wilcox  proved  that  he  had  received  these  letters  from  Dorsey 
and  he  put  them  in  the  hands  of  these  lawyers,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  the 
lawyer,  proves  that  his  leiM0i^@d€b^^Ai£AQBSxS®elive,red  to  counsel  on 
the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  correct  you.  Mr.  Wilcox 
said  he  put  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Woodcock  or  Woodward,  or 
somebody  else  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  did  not  trace  them  any  fur- 
ther than  that.  Whether  these  are  the  same  letters  that  he  put  in  the 
hands  of  that  firm  in  Portland  or  not,  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
given. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  It  does  not  show  at  all. 

Mr.  Ohandlbe.  This  man  is  from  Denver. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  firm  we  are  now  talking  about  is  a  firm  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  the  other  firm  is  a  firm  in  Portland,  Oregon.  There  is 
no  testimony  which  shoAvs  that  the  papers  which  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  attorneys  in  Portland  are  the  same  papers  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  On  page  i558  of  yesterday's  proceedings  Mr.  Bliss 
said : 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  suit.  Your  honor  will  see  this.  The  witnesses,  for  instaoce, 
in  Colorado,  cannot  say  that  those  letters  were  absolutely  signed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey. 
They  do  not  know  anything  about  his  signature.  They  know  that  they  had  certain 
letters  purporting  to  be  so  signed,  of  which  they  made  copies,  and  which  letters  they 
gave  up  on  payment. 

There  is  no  evidence  connecting  these  letters  with  the  letters  in  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  any  proof  of  the  sig- 
nature. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Upon  the  last  point,  if  your  honor  please,  I  think  your 
honor  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Wilcox  when  on  the  stand  whilst  he  swore 
that  he  could  not  state  that  those  were  exact  copies  of  these  letters 
said  substantially  they  were. 

The  Court.  But  tlie  question  now  is  as  to  the  proof  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Xot  proof  of  the  substance,  but  proof  that  they 
were  his. 

The  Court.  What  proof  have  you  that  these  were  the  original  letters 
written  by  S.  W.  Dorsey  ? 

Mr.  JMerriok.  Proof  tracing  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown. 
That  proof  is  not  in,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Court.  Then  you  cannot  go  any  further  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want,  your  honor,  to  anticipate  the  question  dis- 
cussed, or  rather  not  to  anticipate,  but  to  meet  the  question  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  by  an  authority  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  going  to  decide  any  question  until  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  your  honor,  they  have  made  the  argument  on 
one  side. 

The  Court.  I  stopped  it,  did  I  nof? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Tou  did  not  stop  it  until  Mr.  Wilson  had  addressed 
j^ou  with  all  the  modesty  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  modesty  he  declared  that  lie  would  not  be  prevented  by  clam&r 
from  making  objection  to  illegal  testimony.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
piece  of  evidence  from  the  beginning  has  gotten  in  without  his  protest 
against  it.     He  has  fought  every  inch  of  the  ground. 

The  Court.  He  has  made  a  very  successful  objection  just  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  it  seems  it  was  made  not  by  him,  but  by 
somebody  else.  I  wnHigitkie^b^iMicifMPQ^ectioii  made  by  him  as  to 
this  client. 
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The  OouKT.  You  can  see  that  you  have  no  proof. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  well.  I  have  to  meet  Brother  Wilson's  speeches 
and  answer  them  as  I  get  the  chance. 

The  Court.  The  time  has  come  for  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Thomas  G.  Putnam  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Before  parting  with  those  letters  did  you  communicate  with 
anybody,  and,  if  so,  with  whom,  in  reference  to  them  ? — A.  Answer  I 
communicated  with  Woodward  &  Woodward  at  Portland  by  telegram. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  reply  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  it  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  [Producing  a  dispatch.]  Here 
is  another.     [Producing  another.] 

[The  telegrams  produced  by  the  witness  were  submitted  to  counsel 
for  defense.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Eeturning  the  telegrams.]  Well,  what  of  them  ?  Do 
you  offer  them  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  them,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  what  ground  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  same  ground  that  we  had  up  for  discussion 
yesterday.    These  are  not  originals.    If  there  were  originals 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Interposing.]  If  they  were  they  would  not  be  any 
good,  either. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  originals,  if  there  were  any,  were  sent  from  Port- 
land, Oregon.  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  Woodward  &  Wood- 
ward ever  signed  the  originals.  Ev^en  if  they  did  it  is  not  important. 
But  I  am  willing  to  risk  this  upon  that  principle.  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  think  that  somebody  can  walk  into  a  telegraph  office  and  write  a 
dispatch  and  sign  your  honor's  name  to  it,  and  send  it  off  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Portland,  and  then  have  that  paper  issued  by  the  telegraph 
company  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  brought  in  against  your  honor. 
Probably  I  ought  not  to  have  put  the  illustration  just  in  that  way. 

The  Court.  Oh,  the  court  is  not  sensitive  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  only  do  so  by  way  of  putting  it  forcibly,  as  there  is 
nothing  like  bringing  these  things  home  to  ourselves.  There  is  not  any 
one  of  us  with  reference  to  whom  somebody  could  not  walk  into  a  tele- 
graph office  and  send  off  a  dispatch  in  his  name.  If  people  can  have 
evidence  made  against  them  in  that  way,  it  will  certainly  be  opening  a 
very  wide  door. 

The  Court.  I  will  liear  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  ask  a  question  or  two  first. 

.  Q.  You  said  you  communicated.     How  did  you  communicate  ? — A. 
By  telegTam. 

Q.  Addressed  to  Woodward  &  Woodward  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Portland  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  subsequently  you  received  those  dispatches  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reply  to  yours ?     „.  .^.      , ,     ...  ^^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh ,  no.     Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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A.  The  first  one  I  handed  you  was  in  reply. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  if? — A.  1  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  But  this  is  laying  a  foundation  for  their  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  well. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now  I  offer  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now  I  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  appears  here  that  Mr.  Putnam  communicated  with 
Woodward  &  Woodward,  the  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Wilcox  has  testified 
he  primarily  gave  the  letters ;  that  he  communicated  with  Woodward 
&  Woodward  upon  the  subject,  and  received  in  reply  the  two  dispatches 
which  I  now  hand  to  your  honor.  It  is  not  a  mere  suppositious  person 
walking  into  an  office  and  writing  a  dispatch;  it  is  the  case  of  a  man 
writing  a  letter  to  another  whose  handwriting  he  does  not  know  at  all; 
but  when  he  receives  a  reply  the  correspondence  goes  in. 

The  Court.  [After  having  read  the  dispatches.]  It  has  been  decided, 
in  regard  to  letters,  that  parties  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
each  other,  who  have  written  letters  and  received  answers,  are  com- 
petent to  prove  each  other's  signatures,  although  neither  had  ever  seen 
the  other  write.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man  is  not  competent  to  prove 
another's  signature  unless  he  has  seen  him  write ;  but  where  parties 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  each  other  and  written  letters  to 
which  they  have  received  answers,  it  is  held  that  they  may  from  that 
correspondence  be  competent  witnesses  to  prove  each  other's  signatures, 
although  no  wanting  has  ever  been  seen  done  by  either.  Ou  that  prin- 
ciple I  think  that  where  telegraphic  dispatches  have  been  sent  and  an- 
swers received  to  them,  that  the  answers  may  be  given  in  evidence;  but 
as  to  the  substance 

Mr.  iNaERSOLL.  [Interposing.]  Now,  we  come  to  the  materiality. 

The  Court.  Now,  we  come  to  materiality  of  these  dispatches,  and 
that  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  I  object  to  them  because  th6y  are  immaterial. 
I  do  not  care  what  Woodward  &  Woodward  telegraphed. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  them  ou  the  ground  that  these  people  are 
strangers  to  my  clients.  They  have  no  more  right  to  make  evidence 
against  them  than  I  have. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Yes ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  my  objection. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  now  the  materiality  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  offered  in  this  connection,  your  honor :  Certain  pa- 
pers are  shown  by  Mr.  Wilcox  wliich  he  received  from-Mr.  Dorsey  to 
have  been  delivered  to  Woodward  &  Woodward,  as  counsel,  for  collection. 
Mr.  Wilcox  identifies  certain  copies  of  the  papers  as  having  the  same 
general  idea  to  say  the  least,  and  recognizes  some  portion  of  them. 
The  next  we  find  is  corresponding  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Dorsey,  in  the  possession  of  Brown  &  Putnam,  and  a  suit  brought 
in  consequence  of  their  possession  ;  then  the  appearance  of  somebody 
desiring  to  adjust  that  claim  and  receive  the  original  letters.  At  this 
stage  Mr.  Putnam  communicates  by  telegraph  with  Woodward  &  Wood- 
ward on. the  subject,  and  receives  iu  reply  the  telegrams  I  have  shown 
you,  which,  in  substance,  direct  him  to  take  copies,  and  then  to  adjust 
the  claim  and  to  remit.  Noav,  I  submit  that  under  those  circum- 
stances  

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Those  telegrams  do  not  specify  what  he 
is  to  take  copies  of.      Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Bliss.  No ;  they  cfo  not. 
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Mr.  Ingeksoll.  And  they  are  not  under  oath.  We  cannot  be  bound 
by  the  statement  of  an  outsider.  If  it  is  to  be  testimony  at  all  it  must 
be  under  oath.  We  cannot  be  bound  by  any  statement  that  Woodward 
&  Woodward  may  make.  At  that  time  they  were  acting  (as  Judge 
Carpenter  suggests)  in  a  hostile  capacity.  Here  is  an  effort  being  made 
to  collect  some  debt,  and  what  passes  between  those  i^ersons  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  this  debt  they  endeavor  to  lug  in  as  testimony  against 
Dorsey.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  AVoodward  told  the  truth  in 
that  respect.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Woodward  &  Woodward  ever 
sent  the  papers  to  Putnam  &  Brown  that  they  received  from  Wilcox. 

The  (jOXJET.  The  evidence  of  Wilcox,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that  he 
took  these  letters  which  he  received  from  Dorsey  and  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  Woodward  &  Woodward. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  parties  who  sent  these  dispatches. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Thej^  say  those  are  the  parties  who  sent  them  to 
Putnam  &  Brown.  How  do  we  know  ?  Woodward  &  Woodward  have 
not  sworn  that  they  did.  Well,  but  they  say,  "Putnam  «&  Brown  re- 
ceived some  papers."  Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  the 
identical  papers.  There  is  a  link  lost.  They  are  trying  to  supply  that 
link  with  these  telegrams ;  that  AVoodward  &  Woodward  would  not 
have  asked  to  have  the  papers  copied  unless  they  were  these  papers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not.  Tlieir  idea  was  to  get  copies 
and  then  settle.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  the  same  papers  or 
not,  nor  does  anybody  else.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  what  pa- 
pers they  may  have  been.  There  is  a  link  out,  and  they  are  trying  to 
supply  a  link  by  some  telegrams  from  strangers  to  strangers. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  And  a  direction  to  take  a  copy  does  not  help  the 
iniinnity  of  the  proof  that  a  copy  was  taken.  If  they  are  short  there 
this  will  not  help  them. 

The  OoTJET.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  prosecution  to  assist  me  out  of 
that  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Which  objection  1 

The  Court.  The  one  they  have  just  made. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Judge  McSweeny's  ! 

The  OouKT.  1^0.  Here  you  have  proved  that  Wilcox  had  certain 
letters,  which  he  received  from  Dorsey,  and  which  were  put  by  him  into 
the  hands  of  Woodward  &  Woodward  out  in  Oregon  for  purposes  of 
suit.  You  have  from  Putnam  evidence  that  he  received  letters  pur- 
porting to  be  letters  signed  by  Dorsey  from  Woodward  &  Woodward. 
The  defect  in  that  proof  is  that  we  have  no  legal  evidence  that  these 
were  the  same  letters  which  Wilcox  received  from  Dorsey.  We  have 
evidence  that  Putnam  &  Brown  received  certain  letters,  but  Putnam 
&  Brown  are  not  able  to  say  that  they  were  Dorsey's  letters.  Now, 
there  is  my  trouble,  and  it  is  a  serious  one. 

Mr.  Meeriok.  I  will  make  a  single  remark  which  I  hope  may  help 
to  obviate  the  difficulty.  It  seems  that  Wilcox  got  certain  letters  from 
Dorsey  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Woodward  &  Woodward  as  a 
basis  of  a  cause  of  action.  I  presume,  Dorsey  not  being  in  that  juris- 
diction, they  were  sent  to  Putnam  &  Brown. 

The  CouKT.  At  Denver  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  At  Denver ;  at  least  certain  letters  were  sent  to  Put- 
nam &  Brown  at  Denver  by  Woodward  &  Woodward  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  suit  against  Dorsey  for  Wilcox,  and  Putnam  &  Brown  at 
Denver  brought  the  suit.  Now,  the  question  is  about  the  identity  of 
the  letters.  They  have  p^i^'2©e(ifiyWtecesoi®  Woodward  &  Wood- 
ward. 
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The  CoXTET.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Court.  We  have  no  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wilcox  swears  to  it. 

The  Court.  Wilcox  did  not  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  says  they  passed  to  Woodward. 

The  Court.  Wilcox  put  them  in  the  hands  of  Woodward  &  Wood- 
ward. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  say.    Ton  did  not  understand  me. 

The  Court.  Ah,  yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  doubt,  certainly,  that  far.  iSTow,  then, 
certain  letters  passed  from  Woodward  &  Woodward  to  Putnam  & 
Brown. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  you  know  1 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  swears  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  he  does  not. 

The  Court.  He  swears  that  certain  letters  did. 

Mr.  Mbrrkjk.  That  is  what  I  said.  I  said  certain  letters  purporting 
to  be  letters  from  Dorsey. 

The  Court.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certain  letters  passed  from  Woodward  &  Woodward 
to  Putnam  &  Brown,  i)urportiug  to  be  letters  from  Dorsey  to  Wilcox. 
Putnam  &  Brown  commenced  suit  on  those  letters  against  Dorsey  for 
Wilcox,  and,  if  it  has  not  been  shown,  we  will  show  by  him  that  upon 
payment  of  the  claim  based  on  those  letters,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
letters,  the  suit  was  ended. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  propose  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  ruled  it  out  once. 

The  Court.  It  was  not  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  now  offered  for  this  purpose. 

The  Court.  Wait  until  we  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  ]\Ierrick.  We  will  keep  that  in  reserve.  That  is  what  we  will 
prove  by  the  witness  on  the  stand  ;  that  that  was  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  question  is  now  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the 
letters  are  sufficiently  identified  to  j)ermit  their  introduction  be- 
fore the  jury.  I  apprehend  that  your  honor  will  not  say  that  there 
must  be  an  identification  of  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
The  (luestion  is  :  Are  tliey  sufficiently  identified  ?  Is  there  sufficient 
proof?  Tliat  proof  may  be  more  or  less  full.  It  need  not  be  in  the 
plenitude  of  fullness,  but  if  it  is  fall  enough  to  satisfy  your  honor  that 
they  are  the  letters,  that  is  entirely  sufficient.  We  are  offering  evidence 
tracing  these  letters.  Now,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  letters,  we  have 
proof  which  I  think  must  satisfjr  yourhouor  tliat  these  are  the  same  let- 
ters that  Wilcox  gave  to  Woodward  &'  AVoodward.  Wluit  is  that  evi- 
dence"? In  the  first  place  the  letters  were  given  to  Woodward  &  Wood- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  suit  against  Dorsey.  These  same  let- 
ters are  letters  from  Woodward,  &  Woodward,  sent  to  Putnam  &  Brown 
for  the  basis  of  a  suit  in  Denver  against  Dorsey,  which  suit  is  settled  by 
payment.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Wilcox  on  the  stand  being  shown 
the  copy  says,  "  I  cannot  say  that  these  are  identical  word  for  word, 
but  they  are  the  substance  of  the  letters  I  got  from  Dorsey."  What 
more  do  you  want?  "These  are  the  substance  of  the  letters.  I  rec- 
ognize the  instructioiQ;gJtizttiMfejij'^/®ajSP/i^.  "They  contain  the  in- 
structions that  I  received,  and  I  recoanize  nart  of  these  letters  as  the 
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letters."  Now,  your  honor,  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  proposing  to 
show,  and  have  shown,  that  these  original  letters  are  not  in  our  posses- 
sion. We  are  getting  at  secondary  evidence,  and  the  question  is  not 
one  which  must  be  proved  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  to  your  honor's 
mind,  but  it  must  be  proved  by  such  proof  as  would  satisfy  you  in  an 
ordinary  matter  to  let  it  go  to  the  jury  whether  these  are  "the  same 
letters  or  not.  These  telegrams  tend  to  trace  these  very  letters.  Wood- 
ward &  Woodward  are  the  counsel  next  to  Wilcox,  required  by  Wilcox 
to  act  on  the  letters.  Woodward  &  Woodward  sent  certain  letters  to 
Putnam  &  Brown  upon  which  Putnam  &  Brown  acted  precisely  as 
Woodward  &  Woodward  were  instructed  to  act.  Putnam  «fe  Brown 
communicated  with  Woodward  &  Woodward  in  relation  to  these  let- 
ters. These  telegrams  themselves,  are  circumstances  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  letters.  I  submit  that  having  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  prove  the  identity.  It  is  enough  for  the  court  to  let 
The  evidence  go  to  the  jury.  All  we  are  offering  now  is  these  telegrams. 
Mr.  Bliss  suggests  [to.  bring  me  back  I  suppose  to  the  question], 
these  telegrams  are  offered  as  evidence,  tending  to  identify  the  letters, 
as  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  other  circumstances  bearing  ujion 
the  letters. 

The  CoTJET.  The  telegrams  manifestly  refer  to  some  papers. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Received  from  Woodward  &  Woodward. 

The  CouET.  Eeceived  from  Woodward  &  Woodward ;  but  whether 
those  papers  are  these  papers,  or  other  papers,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  us  see  how  far  we  go.  They  refer  1o  some  letter 
received  from  Woodward  &  Woodward  by  Putnam  &  Brown.  Those 
letters  were  first  letters  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  Wilcox.     That  is  in  proof. 

The  CouET.  The  defect  of  the  proof  is  that  you  have  got  the  letters 
in  Woodward  &  Woodward's  possession,  and  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  passed  from  them. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  what  I  am  giving  evidence  of  now.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  make  one  additional  suggestion. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  to  get  through  ? 

The  CouET.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Allow  Mr.  Merrick  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted. 

The  CouET.  I  shall  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  have  no  objections  to  your  interrupting  me,  but 
there  is  a  general  guffaw  and  a  sort  of  a  desire  to  minimize  the  case, 
and  to  minimize  all  the  points  and  to  change  a  serious  transaction  into 
merriment,  which  is  the  strongest  position  they  can  take.  This  is  no 
fiddling  case,  as  Mr.  McSweeny  said  yesterday,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  a  fid- 
dling case  to  which  the  Government  has  danced  whilst  the  people  have 
paid  half  a  million  a  year  for  the  music  made  by  the  defendants  on  the 
other  side.  ]Srow,.may  it  please  your  honor,  here  are  these  letters  given 
to  Woodward  &  Woodward  Ijy  Wilcox,  and  some  letters  passed  to  Put- 
nam &  Brown.  What  are  the  ear-marks  of  the  letters  that  passed  to 
Putnam  &  Brown  ?    They  are  letters  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  Wilcox. 

The  CoxJET.  We  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  We  do  know  that,  because  these  gentlemen  swear 
that  the  letters  they  received  were  letters  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  Wil- 
cox. 

The  CoTJET.  Purporting  to  be. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  welLnurporting' to  be,  ihat  is  what  I  meant  to 
say.  They  were  letters  wMm'miTm  'WfirogSMf'  of  a  cause  of  action 
against  Dorsey.    They  were  given  to  Woodward  &  Woodward  to  bring 
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suit  under,  and  letters  purporting  to  be  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  are  in  the 
hands  of  Putnam  &  Brown,  and  suit  is  brought  on  those  letters  against 
S.  W.  Dorsey.  We  have  then  the  identity  of  tiie  parties  to  those  let- 
ters. It  is  not  ]iositive  proof.  Nobody  identifies  the  handwriting,  but 
there  are  circumstances  showing  the  identity.  There  is  the  further 
circumstance  that  Wilcox  swears  that  the  coi)ies  are  copies  that  he 
recognizes  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  letters  he  gave  to  Wood- 
ward &  Woodward.  Now,  may  it  please,  your  honor,  with  such  e^^dence 
as  that  upon  a  point  to  go  to  the  jury,  could  your  honor  exclude  the  tes- 
timony from  the  jury  "i  It  is  now  testimony  submitted  to  your  honor  for 
you  to  determine  whether  it  is  enough  to  admit  further  testimony  going 
to  the  identity  of  the  letters.  Without  the  testimony  of  Wilcox  recogniz- 
ing the  letters  possibly  the  point  would  be  extremely  weak.  With  that 
testimony  the  point  becomes  extremely  strong.  His  testimony  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  admit  the  letters  by  proving  them  to  be  copies.  That 
is  not  what  I  am  using  it  for  now ;  but  his  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
identify  the  paper  with  the  paper  from  which  it  was  coj)ied,  although 
not  a  literal  copy.  We  prove  that  it  is  a  literal  copy  by  other  evi- 
dence. Now,  was  the  original  from  which  it  is  copied  the  original  that 
Wilcox  gave  to  Woodward  &  Woodward  ?  Wilcox  swears  he  recognizes 
the  paper  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  paper  he  gave  to  Wood- 
ward &  Woodward.  Are  not  the  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  to 
impress  your  honor's  mind  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  same  paper "? 
The  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  identifies  the  copy  as  containing 
the  substance  at  least  of  the  paper  he  gave  to  Woodward  &  Woodward 
and  the  copy  is  proved  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  what  purported  to  be 
that  original  paper.  Is  there  any  room  for  danger  to  anybody  in  such 
a  state  of  proof  1  Is  it  at  all  within  the  range  of  probability  that  a  series 
of  letters  would  be  forged  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  Wilcox  so  nearly  re- 
sembling the  original  series  that  actually  passed  as  to  induce  the  party 
who  received  the  original  series  to  swear  that  the  forgery  is  substan- 
tially the  same  ?  Is  not  all  the  evidence  on  the  side  of  their  identity 
and  does  it  not  appeal  to  your  honor's  judicial  discretion  as  well  as 
common  sense  to  say  that  they  are  the  same  letters  ?  In  further  proof 
of  these  letters  and  tracing  them  we  offer  these  telegrams  passing  be- 
tween Woodward  &  Woodward  and  Putnam  &  Brown. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  object  to  them  because  they  are  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  an  additional  point  that  I  was  going  to  make 
your  honor,  and  which  ]Mr.  Merrick  would  not  allow  me  to  make  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Because  you  were  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  make  it  now,  and  Mr.  Merrick  may  answer  it  if 
he  can.  They  have  proven  by  the  witness  that  the  letters  they  were 
talking  about  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  beyond  that.  They  have  not  proven  that  the  letters  were 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dorsey.  They  have  not  proven  that  the  letters 
are  lost,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  upon  which  to  intro- 
duce secondary  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  are  offering  the  telegrams  as  showing  their  loss. 
We  are  going  to  trace  them  along.  We  are  not  offering  the  letters 
now. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  They  have  already  proved  that  Mr.  Wright  got 
them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  have  proven  where  these  letters  are — in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Wrightp«gii(ffzflnfe^jhiM*e/KSCHeKEfempted  to  account  for  them 
beyond  that. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  sire  not  now  offer- 
ing the  letters.  We  are  offering  the  telegrams  as  tending  at  least  to 
show  what  became  of  the  letters,  and  that  the  letters  that  passed  to 
Woodward  &  Woodward  from  Wilcox,  are  the  letters  of  which  Brown 
&  Putnam  took  copies,  and  which  we  expect  by  other  evidence  to  show 
passed  into  Wright's  hands,  and  .show  that  they  pas.sed  on  from  Wright. 
We  are  .simply  proving  the  loss  of  the  letters. 

The  GouET.  You  are  not  offering  the  letters  now? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Merely  the  dispatches. 

The  CouET.  The  dispatches  can  go  in  then. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  "We  ask  the  court  for  an  exception. 

The  GouET.  Gertainly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  first  dispatch  is  dated  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was 
received  at  Denver,  Colorado,  May  12th  : 

To  Brown  &  Putnam  : 
Yes ;  take  copies  first,  and  collect  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

WOODWAED  &.  WOODWARD. 
Portland,  Oregon.     [Received  at  Denver,  Colorado,  May  12,  8.20  p.  m.] 

To  Brown  &  Putnam  : 
When  Wilcox  claim  collected,  telegraph  draft  for  amount. 

WOODWARD  &  WOODWARD. 

They  are  both  on  Western  Union  Telegraph  blanks. 

[The  two  telegrams  last  read  were  marked  by  the  clerk,  respectively, 
37  T  and  38  T.] 

Q.  You  obeyed  your  instructions  and  collected  the  money,  1  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  over  the  money  to  Woodward  &  Woodward? 

Mr.  iNaEESOLL  and  Mr.  Wilson.  [In  concert.]  I  object. 

The  GouET.  You  can  answer  that  question. 

A.  We  did ;  that  is,  we  telegraphed. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  we  take  an  exception.  We  cannot  settle 
questions  between  Woodward  &  Woodward  and  this  gentleman's  firm. 

The  GouET.  They  are  trying  to  connect  these  two  suits,  I  suppose, 
with  the  evidence  of  Wilcox. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  don't  think  so,  your  honor. 

Q,.  Did  you  discontinue  the  suit? — A.  We  did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Putnam. 

The  Court.  Do  you  desire  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Putnam? 

Ml'.  Ingeesoll.  We  do  not  care  about  asking  any  questions. 

T.  M.  WiLOox  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  There  is  one  technical  point  that  all  tlie  gentlemen  over- 
looked, and  that  I  desire  to  set  right.  The  letters  that  were  actually 
shown  to  Mr.  Wilcox  were  not  the  actual  physical  copies  that  Mr.  Put- 
nam produced.  They  were  other  copies.  Therefore,  I  desire  him  to 
look  at  this  paper  [handing  paper  to  witness]. 

The  GouET.  You  showed  him  a  copy  of  a  copy. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes.     They  are  identical,  I  think. 

Answer.  My  answer  will  be  the  same,  because  I  recognize  the  in- 
structions, &c.  As  to  sa;0ii^f;^b8/t£)JhMc)^'©/if®^^«*^™  copies,  I  could 
not  do  that,  because  I  had  not  seen  them  since  they  were  made. 

Xo.  1433G 118 
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By  Mr.  MerkiCK  : 
Q.  Are  tliey  substantially  copies  ? — A.  Substantially  cojiies,  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  the  work  I  had  to  do  was  concerned. 

By  Mr.  MoSweeny  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  recognize  theui  in  this  sense:  that  they  contain 
general  directions  that  sound  like  the  directions  that  were  in  the  let- 
ters written  to  you  and  which  you  obeyed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
general  tenor  of  the  letter. 

Q.  And  the  character  of  the  obedience  you  gave  us  this  morning  in 
telling  what  you  did  under  such  directions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  change  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  read  those  xietitions  they  handed  you  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve you  said  you  had  the  postmasters  along  the  route  certify  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  signatures,  and  tbe  proijinquity 

The  ConiT.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  that  was  all  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  If  you  will  let  us  go  into  that  I  do  not  object;  other- 
wise I  do. 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  out  all  that  evidence. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  I  wanted  to  show  that  the  postmasters  certified 
along  every  route  as  to  the  genuineness. 

The  Court.  That  is  excluded.  You  are  unimpeached  in  regard  to 
that  business. 

Mr.  McSwEKNY.  I  do  not  want  to  paint  the  lily  nor  to  add  perfume 
to  the  violet.     If  we  are  all  rii;ht,  we  will  go. 

CYRt'«  E.  ^lAEK  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  ha\  e  you  rivsided  there  ? — A.  Six  years. 

<^).  ^\'hat  is  your  business? — A.  Clerk  iu  the  post-ofhce. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  187S,  1879,  and  1880  ? — A.  I  was  clerk 
in  the  posi-otH<'e  there. 

<}.  Were  you,  in  those  years,  familiar  with  the  time  when  the  mails 
left  Pueblo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  mails  leave  Pueblo  going  East? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  report  made  of  that,  if  your  honor  please; 
that  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  department  required  to  be  kept  by  law, 
and  that  is  the  way  to  prove  it. 

The  Court.  Is  that  made  the  best  evidence  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  law  requires  that  the  postmaster  shall  make  re- 
port of  the  arrivals  and  dei)artures  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  your  honor  will  excuse  nie,  I  can  end  this  controversy 
very  quickly :  It  is  iu  evidence  already  that  Pueblo  is  not  a  terminal 
point,  and  therefore  that  there  were  no  such  reports  made.  That  is 
affirmatively  in  evidence,  and  that  being  so  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
produced  this  witness  here.  Pueblo  is  on  a  railroad.  It  is  a  way  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  such  report  made  or  required  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  the  better  taste  to  have 
waited  until  I  got  through. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  were  misstating  a  fact. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bliss  wanted  to  save  time.;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  time  did  tl'Q/aitoSiftKe'Wfg'BWPng  east?— A.  One  o'clock. 

(t     Tn  tlifxiMA' ? — A      Yas    sir 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  da.v  did  it  leave  going  west  ? — A.  One  o'cloolc. 

Q.  What  time  did  it  leave  going  north  ? — A.  One  o'clock. 

Q.  At  that  time,  what  time  did  the  mail  arrive  from  Greenhorn  ? — 
A.  At  2  o'clock  3  and  4  and  sometimes  later. 

Q.  Did  the  mail  from  (Treenliorn  at  any  time  during  those  years  ar- 
rive before  the  departure  of  the  mails  which  you  have  spoken  of  as 
leaving  at  1  o'clock  1 — A.  It  arrived  a  few  times  only. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  mail  on  the  route  from  Pueblo  to 
Eosita?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  through  mail  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita 
was  on  an  average '? — A.  Some  days  we  did  not  send  out  more  than  a 
mail  bill  with  the  pouch,  and  some  days  two  or  three  or  four  letters. 
The  mail  was  usually  sent  by  railroad,  and  went  off  at  Florence  or 
Oaiion  City. 

Q.  You  sent  the  mail  that  was  intended  to  go  to  Eosita  out  by  the 
railroad  to  either  Florence  or  Oauou  City,  and  it  went  from  there 
around  to  Eosita? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  on  the  direct  route  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita  you  say  there  were 
only  a  few  letters? — A.  A  few  letters. 

Q.  How  were  the  mails  that  arrived  from  Eosita  ? — A.  There  was 
usually  more  arrived  than  was  sent  out. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  Probably  about  fifteen  or  twenty  letters. 

Q.  How  were  the  letters  to  Greenwood  sent? — A.  I  sent  them,  and 
all  the  mail  that  came  in  from  0  o'clock  until  12  and  half  past  12  up 
to  1,  by  way  of  Florence,  and  the  mail  that  arrived  after  that  went  in 
the  morning  by  direct  road  by  the  stage. 

Q.  After  that  direct  route  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita  became  a  daily  mail, 
what  was  the  average  number  of  letters  passing  over  that  route  from 
Pueblo  to  Eosita  "! — A.  Two  or  three  letters,  and  sometimes  only  one 
mail  bill. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  mail  passing  over  that  route  after  it 
became  daily  to  the  intermediate  post-offices? — A.  Greenwood  is  the 
only  office,  I  think,  and  a  place  called  Silver  Park  ;  they  were  the  only 
two  offices  between  Pueblo  and  Eosita ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it 
now.  Only  a  few  letters  went  out,  and  some  days  not  any  went  out. 
Most  of  the  mail  went  by  way  of  Florence  on  the  railroad. 

OEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  When  did  you  tirst  become  clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Pueblo  ? — A. 
May  1,  1878. 

Q.  I  understand  y(ju  to  say  that  the  mail  east,  west,  and  north 
passed  Pueblo  about  1  o'clock  in  the  day. — A.  That  is  the  time  they 
made  up  the  mail. 

Q.  Made  up  the  mail  for  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir;  close  on  to  1 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  \\  as  the  mail  delivered  to  the  train  ? — A.  The  carrier 
immediately  took  it  off  as  soon  as  it  was  ready. 

Q.  Colonel  Bliss  has  said  this  Avas  not  a  terminal  office.  Did  you 
report  to  the  department  what  time  the  mail  trains  passed  Pueblo? — A. 
I  reported  what  time  we  sent  the  mails  out  every  month. 

Q.  Every  mouth  you  reported  what  time  you  sent  the  mail  out? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  business  ^y^^y^(yigal^y(3^g5^]^  schedule  of  time  on  this 
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route  of  whicli  you  have  been  talking — the  schedule  of  departures  and 
arrivals  ? 

The  Witness.  The  time  of  sLiiding  the  mail  out  from  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  ;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  railroad  now. 

A.  The  postmaster  uses  his  own  judgment  about  that. 

Q.  The  postmaster  uses  his  own  judgment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  this  mail  did  not  arrive  on  time  for  these  trains  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  postmaster,  was  it  not  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  mail  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  talking  about  this  mail  that  you  said  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  mail  had  gone  out  on  the  train.  [To  the  witness.] 
That  was  the  postmaster's  fault,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  If  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  Pueblo  office  on  time  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whose  fault  that  would  be. 

Q.  Did  not  the  department  send  out  for  the  postmasters  to  arrange 
schedules  of  arrivals  and  departures? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  postmaster  arranged  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  this 
mail,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  had  abundant  evidence 
here  that  that  is  not  true.  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
communicates  by  circular  with  the  postmasters,  and  upon  that  they 
make  their  recommendation ;  but  the  fixing  of  the  schedule  is  the  act 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  made  ordinarily  ui^on  the 
recommendation  of  the  postmasters,  and  yet  we  have  had  evidence  here, 
as  on  the  Ojo  Oalieute  route,  where  their  recommendations  were  utterly 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  argue  that  hereafter. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  argue  the  Ojo  Caliente  route. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  the  counsel  has  put  into  the  witness's  mouth  the 
statement  that  the  postmasters  fixed  the  schedule  of  time.  That  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  heard  for  a  moment 
without  interruption  from  Col.  Bliss.  If  your  honor  please,  this  case  is 
full  of  these  circulars  that  are  sent  out  not  signed  by  the  Second  As- 
sistant, except  by  a  stamped  signature.  It  is  a  part  of  the  programme 
or  mode  of  doing  business  iu  that  office.  They  cannot  know  here  in 
Washington  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  e\evy  train  all  over  the 
United  Slates.  They  cannot  arrange  here  for  the  connection  of  these 
mails,  but  they  send  out  to  the  postmasters,  being  right  on  the  ground, 
to  arrange  those  things,  and  the  postmasters  do  send  back  these  circu- 
lar letters  with  their  answers  upon  them  fixing  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Referring  to  the  printed  record.]  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  postmaster  as  to  this  verj^  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading:] 

United  States  Post-Oi'fice  Department 

The  Court.  What  ])age  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  reading  from  page  526  of  the  record. 

United  States  Post-Opfice  Depahtmbnt, 
Contract  Office, 
Washington,  June  26, 1879. 

Mit"is^heTo!.racSt»'Mto««  ^o.  38135,  on  which  John  E 
Annexed  hereunto  Is  a  blank,  wliinli  tli«   Poatninstpr.rj«nprnl    rpoiipsta  vou  to  fill  up 
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•with  such  days  and  hours  as  will  preserve  the  proper  conueetion  with  other  routes, 
and  return  to  this  office,  verified  by  your  signature  aud  by  the  signature  of  the  post- 
master at  the  other  end  of  the  route  and  of  the  contractor.  Or  if  they,  or  either  of 
them,  after  proper  consultation,  shall  not  agree  with  you  as  to  a  schedule,  let  the  rea- 
sons be  given. 
The  service  is  three  times  a  week. 

Be  careful  to  allow  no  more  thau  seveu  hours  running  time  each  way. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 
Second  AssisUiitt  Poslmaster-General. 

Postmaster  Pueblo,  Utah  County,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Now  read  his  reply. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Xow  comes  tlie  scliedule  : 

SCHEDULE. 

The  undersigned  postmasters  and  contractors  recommend  the  following  departures 
and  arrivals  on  mail  route  No.  38135,  State  of  Colorado : 

Leave  Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Greenhorn,  Colo.,  at  2  p.  m.  on  said  day. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Those  hours  are  important. 
Mr'.  Bliss.  [Continuing  to  read  :] 

Leave  Greenhorn,  Colo.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at 
Puoblo,  Colo.,  at  2  p.  m.  on  said  days. 

WILLIAM  INGERSOLL, 

Postmaster  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 
GEORGE  SEARS, 

Postmaster  at  Greenhorn. 
JOHN  R.  MINER, 

Coniraetm: 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now  read  the  next  document,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  next  document. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  document  is  the  order  making  the  schedule. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  The  order  was  made  in  accordance  with  what  the  post- 
masters and  the  contractor  recommend. 

The  Court.  Recommend  i.s  the  right  word. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  this  is  a  circular  letter  that  goes  out.  They  say 
they  want  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper  -con- 
nection. 

The  CouET.  We  have  had  nineteen  of  those;  one  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  we  have  had  them. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  the  court  knows  all  about  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well. 

The  Court.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  J\Iy  question  to  him  was  whether  the  postmaster  did 
not  fix  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  these  mails,  or  recommend  in  other 
words 

The  Couet.  Change  your  word  fixed  to  recommend,  and  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he  not  recommend  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  They  propose  to  prove  that  we  conspired  to  get  the 
mail  there  an  hour  too  late. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  show  this. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wait  until  I  get  through. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  liigersoll  interrupted  by  stating  what  we  propose  to 
prove.  I  propose  to  .sl0<g/fee€'lfy^iWiea?K5f^eusive  expedition  to  get 
the  mail  to  Pueblo  an  hour  after  all  connecting  mails  had  left. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes ;  that  that  was  our  puri^ose. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  Jlr.  JJiady's  iiurpose.     I  do  not  know  wliat  your 
purpose  was.     Tliat  was  the  fact. 
The  Court.  What  do  you  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  say  you  sent  the  mail  around  by  Canon  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  mail  route  across  the  other  way,  was  there  notj — A. 
Prom  Canon  City  to  Rosita  f 

Q.  'No ;  I  am  talking  about  from  Pueblo. 

The  Witness.  By  stage  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  it  that  way  in  preference  to  around  bj"  Canon  City? — 
A.  The  mail  that  went  by  stage  was  sent  out  about  from  six  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  mail  received  in  the  morning  at  the  of- 
fice was  sent  out  in  the  train  going  west  at  the  close,  between  half  past 
twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  mail  that  came  in  at  a  certain  hour  you  put 
on  this  stage  route "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mail  that  came  in  after  that  and  befere  the  train  wenfout 
you  sent  around  by  Caiion  City? — A,  Yes,  sir;  by  the  train.  Most 
of  the  mail  came  in  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  there  being  a  train  going  out  at  one  o'clock,  you  sent  it  by 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  any  that  came  in  between  that  time  and  the  time  the 
stage  went  out  you  sent  it  over  that  line  ? — A.  AVe  sent  it  by  stage;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  In  this  last  examination  you  were  speaking  of  the  Pueblo  and 
Rosita  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all;  call  Mr.  AValsh. 

The  COUET.  [To  Mr.  Bliss. J  You  close  your  testimony  as  I  under- 
stand as  to  route  40113  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  mean  Ties  Alamos  to  Clifton? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  AVell,  sir,  as  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  I  supposed  that  I 
had  substantially  closed  it,  but  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  closed  my  tes- 
timony yet  as  to  any  route,  because  before  we  tinally  close  I  propose 
to  go  carefully  through  them  to  see  if  anything  has  l>eeu  omitted.  Call 
Mr.  Walsh.     This  witness  is  not  on  any  particular  route. 

Mr.  McLain.  [A  juryman.]  Is  this  general  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

John  A.  Walsh  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  city  of 
N^ew  York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wait  one  minute.  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  subpoena 
served  upon  Colonel  Bliss  and  upon  Mr.  Woodward  to  bring  with  them 
nto  court  the  pai)ers  on  route  40101.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
need  those  pai)eis  for  the  purpose  of  the  cxaniination  of  this  witness, 
md  I  desire  Ijcfore  ^MimfmHfmck^^m^^^  ^^'ese  gentlemen,  or 
nie  ot  them,  shall  promfteTIiose' papers.     It  is  essential  to  us  ui  the 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Trying  to  get  them  ?  I  have  brought  them  into  this 
court,  lugged  them  in  here  every  day  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  they 
have  not  asked  for  them  once. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  been  to  the  Post-Office  Department  several 
times 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  have  had  to  take  them  away  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  flies  to  comply  with  the  order.  I  have  had  them  here 
in  court,  and  you  have  not  asked  for  them  once.  I  have  obeyed  the 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  honor  please,  Oolonel  Totten  and  I  went  to  the 
Post  Office  ]  )epartment  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and  asked 
to  see  those  papers,  and  he  told  us  with  emphasis  that  we  should  not 
see  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  before  the  snbpojna  was  served,  long  before 
there  was  any  right  upon  their  part  to  have  access  to  them.  They  sub- 
pteiiaed  me  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  brought  the  papers  here,  and 
they  have  not  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  have  a  right  to  see  any  papers  from  the  department, 
sir. 

Mr. -Bliss.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Tlie  Court.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  they  claim  that  they  subpoenaed  us  and  we  have  been 
withholding  them.     I  have  brought  them  here  regularly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  now  that  we  want  the  papers. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  You  have  said  that  you  have  been  unable  to  get 
them.    They  have  been  right  here  every  day  for  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  hope  your  honor  will  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Bliss  gets  his 
witness  fee. 

The  Court.  He  is  very  apt  to  look  out  for  that  himself. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  Oolonel  Totten  will  look  out  for  his  own  fees  I  will 
take  care  of  mine. 

The  Court.  I  think  there  is  an  act  of  Congress  that  disallows  Mr. 
Bliss  taking  a  fee  for  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  a  fact,  and  Colonel  Totten,  as  good  a  lawyer 
as  he  is,  has  not  found  out  that.     Mr.  Bliss  could  not  take  a  fee. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Exhibiting  a  bundle  of  ])apers.]  Now,  sir,  I  have  here 
the  tiles  of  the  Post-Office  Department  with  reference  to  route  40101, 
which  1  produce  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  sir.  I  propose  to  leave 
them  here  in  court.  I  want  them  to  have  access  to  them  until  the  court 
shall  adjourn.  I  propose  then  to  take  them,  and  I  will  bring  them  in 
again  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  there  the 

!\Ir.  Bliss.  I  have  the  papers  relating  to  tliat  route.  I  have  them 
here  in  my  possession. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  the  flies  in  regard  to  flues  and  deductions  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  not  the  full  flies  with  regard  to  fines  and  deduc- 
tions.    They  are  not  in  my  custortj. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  the  tiles  of  the  insiiection  division? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  a  portioii,  and  only  a  x)ortion;  all  that  are  in  my 
custody  at  all  are  here. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  say  you  reside  in  New  York  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoiv»re&Lded  .them  ? — A^^  About  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half.  I)igirizedbymcrosoft<^ 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  where  did  you  reside  ? — A.  I  resided  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 
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Q.  Duriug  the  years  187S,  1879,  aud  1880  you  resided  here,  did  you  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.    I  resided  here  in  1877. 


Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time  ? — A.  In  1877 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

A.  In  1878  I  was  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  business  at  916  F 
street,  northwest. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  and  after  that  have  anything  to  do  with  dis- 
counting postal  drafts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  liuow  Thomas  J.  Brady,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  in  tliose  years  become  interested  in  any  mail 
route — carrying  the  mail  upon  any  route  1 

Mr.  iNGrKESOLL.  We  object,  unless  it  is  some  of  these  routes. 

The  Co  iRT.  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  lead  to.  It  is  preliminary,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Bliss,  ilerely  preliminary.  I  propose  to  connect  him  with  this 
route  in  is'hich  they  have  asked  for  the  papers.     That  is  all. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  How  was  it,  Mr.  Walsh  °? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  became  in- 
terested in  route  -10101. 

Q.  Eunning  from  where  to  wliere  ? — A.  From  Santa  Fe,  New  jMexico, 
to  Prescott,  Arizona. 

The  Court.  Is  that  one  of  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  so  interested  ;  what  was  your  first  connec- 
tion with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ingersol[>.  Well,  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  not  material,  j'our  honor.  We  do  uot 'want  the 
details  about  that  route. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  important. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  see  this.  I  propose  to  prove  by  this 
witness  tiansactions  with  Mr.  Brady,  and  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Brady  in  connection  with  that  route  and  with  other  routes  which  Mr. 
Brady  had  expedited.  Mr.  Walsh  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  this 
route,  but  in  connection  with  it  he  had  such  dealings  with  Mr.  Brady 
as  led,  as  we  expect  to  show,  to  conversations  with  and  declarations 
from  Mr.  Brady  with  reference  to  these  routes. 

The  Court.  How  does  that  make  it  important  that  the  court  should 
know  in  what  manner  he  became  interested  in  that  route! 

j\Ir.  Bliss.  It  is  not  important.  I  was  merely  going  to  ask  him 
some 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Proceed  with  the  examination. 

By  ]\lr.  Bliss: 

Q.  [Resuming.]  At  one  time  yon  received  a  contract  on  this  route 
40101  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  first  stage  I  took  a  subcontract  under 
George  L.  JMcDonald. 

Q.  After  McDonald's  contract  w^as  forfeited  or  annulled,  you  took  a 
contract? — A.  I  took  first  a  temporary  contract,  then  a  permanent  con- 
tract on  the  same  route. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  the  record. 

Q.  Was  it  (lone  after  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  object  to  that. 

The  (JouRT.  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  it  at  all. 

^>y^i^-^>^^^^^- Digitized  by  Microsoft®  ,     .    t, 

Q.  [liesuming.]   IIow  rang  have  you  known  Mr.  Brady  ? — A.  i  have 
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known  Mr.  Brady,  I  think,  since  somewhere  ubout  187G.  I  think  that 
is  about  the  time. 

Q.  In  or  about  the  end  of  December,  1880,  did  you  have  any  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Brady  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  because  the  question  is  leading,  as  indicating- 
a  time. 

The  OouKT.  I  think  that  the  counsel  has  a  right  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  witness  to  a  particular  time  and  subject,  without  suggesting 
to  him  the  kind  of  answer  he  should  make. 

Mr.  Bliss.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

The  Court.  I  think  that  the  question  is  proi)er  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Eesumiug.]  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Brady  at  or  about 
the  end  of  December,  1880  I — A.  Some  time  in  December,  1880,  I  think 
it  was.  I  had  numerous  conversations  with  Mr.  Brady  and  might  have 
had  in  the  month  of  December. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  any  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr. 
Brady  in  December,  1880  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  on  the  2Sth  of  Decem- 
ber. I  will  fix  it  definitely  [referring  to  a  package  of  papers  and  select- 
ing a  letter.] 

The  CouET.  Is  it  important  to  know  the  exact  dpte? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

A.  [After  referring  to  the  letter  selected.]  Yes,  sir  ;  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Brady  on  the  38th  of  December,  1880. 

Q.  Where  was  that  interview  held? — A.  At  the  office  or  house  of 
General  George  Sheridan  on  E  street  near  Sixth. 

Q.  Was  that  interview  by  appointment? — A.  By  appointment,  at 
the  suggestion  of  myself,  by  Mr.  Brady. 

Q.  Was  that  appointment  made  in  writing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  it  there  ? — A.  I  have,  sir.  [Submitting  the  paper  before 
referred  to.] 

Q.  [Opening  letter  and  exhibiting  it  to  witness.]  That  is  in  your 
handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  that  to  Mr.  Brady  '! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  back  "? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  [Turning  over  the  same  letter  and  exhibiting  the  baxk  of  it  to 
witness.]     Whose  handwriting  is  that  on  the  back  ! — A.  Mr.  Brady's. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Beginning  to  read:] 

General — - 

Mr.^lNGERSOLL.  Wait  a  moment,  wait  a  moment.     Take  your  time. 

[The  paper  produced  by  the  witness  was  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Bliss 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defense.] 

The  Court.  [After  a  pause  in  the  proceedings,  addressing  ]Mr.  Bliss.] 
Well  do  you  offer  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  W'ait  one  minute,  your  honor. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Exhibiting  the  back  of  same  letter  to  witness.]  You  say  this  is 
General  Brady's  haudwriting  ou  the  back  ^f  this  paper  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  that  yourself  ?— A.  [Positively.]  I  said  Gen- 
eral Brady  wrote  it.  Digitized^  Microsoft®  ,.    „    .  .t      ;., 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  it  ymirself"— A.  [Tinpliatically.]  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  [Positively.]  Well,  sir,  I  have  said 
no,  sir.     [Deliberately.]     I  am  very  sure — very  sure. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Reading :] 

Dec.  28. 
Gen'l:  a  fire  will  be  made  in  Sheridan's  ofBce  at  1  this  p.  m.    Wish  yoa  woald  meet 
me  there  at  that  hour,  or  any  other  time  you  tind  convenient. 
Yours, 

WALSH. 

Send  word  by  bearer. 

Indorsed  on  the  back  is  the  following,  in  lead  pencil : 

Will  be  there  at  1-2.30. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  l!  X.| 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  signature  to  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir.     I  have  read  all  there  was. 

Q.  [Eesnraing  and  submitting  an  envelope  to  witness.]  Is  that  the 
envelope  that  it  came  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  i.s  the  writing  on  the  envelope  ? — A. 
Brady's. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  ; 

Q.  You  say  that  General  Brady  wrote  that,  do  you? — A.  I  suppose 
he  did.     It  came  from  him. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  is  his  handwriting  ? — A.  It  is  in  his  handwriting, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  lead  pencil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting! — A.  That  would  be  a  very  hard 
matter.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  the  note  was  addressed  to  Brady  and 
carried  by  a  certain  person  here  in  the  city  who  brought  me  back  the 
response. 

Q.  Who  was  the  certain  person  1 — A.  A  little  boy  who  was  a  page 
for  General  Brady  in  his  oflice. 

Q.  Who  was  that  person  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name. 

Q.  You  said  a  certain  person  1 — A.  Well,  I  say  a  certain  person 
still,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  name? — A.  No,  sir;  lie  was  a  page  in  the 
office. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  testify  that  that  is  General  Brady's 
handwriting  on  that  enveloped — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  aiid 
belief  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  know  his  handwriting  ? — A.  I  say  I  am  not  an 
expert. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  know  his  handwriting? — A.  I  do  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  say  this  is  his  handwriting  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  his  hand- 
writing. 

Q.  You  won't  say  more  than  that  you  think  it  is  ?— A.  I  would  not 
say  anything  more.  I  ha^'e  a  .card  of  yours,  the  signature  to  which  I 
would  not  say  was  yours. 

[The  envelope  containing  the  letter  last  read  in  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  clerk,  and  by  him  marked  3  X.] 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Consequent  upon  the  appointment  there  made,  you  had  an  inter- 
view with  General  Bradv  iinmediatelv,  did  von  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  met  him  at  Qigiti?Qaii>y-MiGr(^0%r. 
().  How  Ion 2' did  that  interview  Inst  ? — A    T  ."shnnlrl   s.nv  t.hree-auar- 
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Q.  Prior  to  tbat  time,  had  you  liad  auv  money  dealings  witli  Mr. 
Brady  ?— A.  I  bad. 

Q.  Of  what  nature  ? — A.  I  had  loaned  (leneral  Urady  various  sums 
of  money. 

Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  any  i)ortion  of  those  loans  unpaid,  or  had 
it  all  been  paid  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  most  of  them  were  unpaid.  The  ac- 
count was  a  running  one. 

Q.  Now,  wliat  occurred  at  that  interview  ? 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  I  object,  and  1  want  to  state  my  objection  as  far  as 
my  clients  are  concerned  now. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  know  what  he  proposes  to  pi^ove. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  propose  to  prove 

Mr.  Merrick,  [interposing.]  Let  us  hear  the  objection. 

The  Court.  I  (lo  mit  want  to  entertain  au  objection  to  something 
that  is  so  indefinite  that  the  court  canuot  take  hold  of  it.     I  want  the 
prosecution  to  state  what  they  propose  to  prove. 
'  Mr.  Ing-ebsoll.  I  will  give  ^^•ay,  and  let  them  state  what  they  pro- 
pose to  prove  if  the  court  wishes  any  light  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  propose  to  i)rove  by  this  witness  that  at  and  about  the 
same  time  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  increased  and 
ex])edited,  Brady,  one  of  the  defendants,  ordered  the  expedition 
and  increase  of  other  routes,  including  the  one  in  which  the  witness 
was  interested;  that  he  stated  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  at 
that  interview;  that  when  contractors  obtained  such  expedition  of  their 
routes  they  always  paid  him  (Brady)  for  making  the  order  directing 
tile  expedition  ;  that  he  (Brady)  always  received  from  the  contractors 
I'Oper  cent,  of  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  on  each 
route  so  expedited  ;  that  such  was  his  (Brndy"s)  invariable  practice  as 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Cjeneral  in  every  case  where  he  made  an 
order  for  expedition  and  allow;ince  of  pay,  and  that  the  witness  and 
everybody  engaged  on  the  mail  routes  knew  and  understood  that  this 
was  his  (Brady's)  practice  ;  and  that  having  ordered  expedition  upon  a 
route  upon  wliich  the  witness  was  the  contractor,  with  an  allowance  of 
pay  therefor,  he  (Brady)  claimed  in  settlement  with  witness  an  indebt- 
edness due  by  Brady  to  the  witness  for  mouey  loaned  by  the  witness  to 
Brady  ;  that  he  (Brady)  was  entitled  to  a  credit  upon  such  debt  of  the 
amount  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  expe- 
dition in  consideration  of  his  (Brady's)  having  made  such  order,  and 
said  to  the  witness  that  he  (the  witness)  must  Imve  understood  the 
practice  of  his  (Brady's)  office  as  to  expedition,  aiut  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  him  (Brady)  "therefor ;  that  if  he  (the  witness)  did  not  under- 
stand it,  he  (the  witness)  must  be  a  fool ;  thathe  (Brady)  did  not  make 
these  orders  for  expedition  for  fun ;  that  the  witness  must  conform  to 
the  practice  of  his  (Brady's)  office  and  pay  him  (Brady)  the  same  as  all 
tlie  other  contractors  had  y)aid  him  for  making  the  orders  for  expedi- 
tion; and  that  he  (Brady)  thereupon  made  a  calculation  of  tlie  amount 
due  by  witness  for  theexijedition  and  allowance  tliat  they  ordered,  and 
claimed  that  the  amount  due  him  (Brady)  was  over  ^oOjdOd,  and  there- 
upon took  up  from  the  table  the  promissory  7iote  given  by  him  to  wit- 
ness for  part  of  the  loans  so  made  ;ind  put  it  in  his  pocket,  claiming  that 
the  same  was  paid  in  the  manner  before  stated,  and  that  the  promissory 
note  had  only  been  given  as  a  matter  of  form. 

i\lr.  Inoersoll.  My  objection  is  this:  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
that  the  witness  has  alr(^(-lA;.gi\;eu  luwl  t]^_^  the  statement  made 

liy  counsel  for  the  GoveSfSgffPftViVW^fml^  dispute  as  between  the 
witness  and  (leneral  Brady,  in  regard  to  an  amount  of  money,  the  wit- 
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lU'ss  ha\'iiig  loaned  inoiicy  to  (leiieial  IJiiidy,  a>s  he  claims,  and  that  he 
made  an  appointment  tor  the  purpose  of  havin.n  a  settlement  of  that 
money  affair,  and  that  at  that  time  General  Bradj^  stated  the  general 
practice  of  his  oftice. 

ISow,  my  point  is  that  we  cannot  be  bound  by  anything  Brady  might 
have  said  in  any  settlement  of  any  transaction  with  regard  to  money 
that  he  had  with  this  witness.  What  I  insist  is  tluit  nothing  by  way  of 
description,  nothing  by  way  of  confession,  uothingby  way  of  declaration, 
can  by  any  possibility  be  evidence  to  establish  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 
It  is  impossible  that  my  clients  should  be  responsible,  or  should  beheld, 
or  should  be  touched  or  tainted  by  virtue  of  any  declaration,  or  of  any  de- 
sc'ription,  or  of  any  statement  made  by  General  Brady  to  another  party, 
unless  that  statement  was  then  made  while  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  what  he  had  a.i;reed  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  conspiracy. 

We  have  gone  over  this  ground  once  before,  and  I  want  them  held 
exact  ly  to  it ;  that  the  conspiracy  must  tirst  be  proven  ;  that  it  cannot  be 
established  by  confessions;  that  it  cannot  be  established  by  declara- 
tions, and  up  to  this  time  there  lias  not  been  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
introduced  showing  that  there  ever  was  any  conspiracy.  There  has 
not  been  a  line,  not  a  word,  not  a  letter  showing  that  my  clients  John 
W.  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  ever  conspired  with  anybody  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  that  there  ever  existed  any  conspiracy  that  they  might  or  could 
have  joined.    Not  the  slightest. 

Xow,  in  order  to  make  the  declaration  evidence,  there  must  first  be 
a  conspiracy;  second,  the  man  making  the  declaration  must  have  been 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  what  more  1  He  must  make 
the  declaration  while  he  is  carrying  out  the  conspiracy.  It  must  be 
a  part  of  the  res  gestw.  It  must  belong  to  and  be  a  part  of  the 
act  that  he  is  then  doing,  and  that  act  must  be  in  pur.suance  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Xow  the  trouble  with  this  declaration  is,  first,  so  far  as  the  e\idence 
is  concerned,  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  conspii'ator;  because  before 
yoxi  can  have  conspirators  you  must  have  a  conspiracy,  and  no  conspir- 
acy has  been  established  outside  of  the  imagination  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Then  the  next  point  is,  e\'en  if  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  they 
must -show  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  res  gesta'.  What  earthly  inter- 
est had  the  other  defendants  in  any  settlement  that  he  might  make 
with  this  witness  ?  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  routes  mentioned  in 
this  indictment  f  Xothing  at  all.  Suppose  he  told  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, "It  has  been  my  custom — it  is  the  general  custom  of  my  depart- 
ment, to  take  20  per  cent,  and  everybody  knows  it,"  is  there  beneath  the 
dome  and  scope  of  heaven  a  man  idiotic  enough  to  believe  that  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General  ever  stated  that  that  was  his  usual 
custom,  and  that  everybody  knew  it?  And  is  it  p;issible  that  outside 
l^arties,  that  is  to  say  everybody  whom  he  dealt  with  except  the  wit- 
ness, would  be  bound  by  that  declaration,  [f  that  declaration  is  good 
evidence  against  my  clients  it  is  good  evidence  against  every  man  who 
ever  had  a  route  expedited.  It  goes  to  show  that  that  has  been  the 
custom  of  this  department  from  the  first,  and  that  everybody  acqui- 
esced in  it  except  this  witness. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  such  a.  declaration  can  be  given  in  this 
case  and  called  testimony  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  agaius*:  S.  VV\  or  John  W. 
Dorsey  ?  Was  it  a  fCfmmm^idmM®^^-  ^^'='^  *,*  the  statement 
l)y  a   coconspirator  l     7?o.     \\\fy  t     Kecanse  no  conspiracy  has  been 
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imagination  to  see  any  conspiracy  goiny  out  of  the  evidence  already 
introduced. 

Then,  if  it  was  not  testimony  under  oatb,  and  not  the  testimony  of  a 
conspirator,  of  course  it  cannot  be  received.  If  it  was  the  declaration 
of  a  conspirator,  then  it  must  be  a  declaration  having  been  made  while 
some  act  was  being  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy.  Here  is  the 
line.    And  the  law  upon  that  is,  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly  ample. 

Now,  in  Phillips  on  Evidence 

Mr.  ]3liss.  [Interposing.]  If  Mr.  lugersoll  will  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him,  I  wish  to  make  an  addition  to  the  offer  made  before : 

And  that  Brady  further  stated  that  petitions  filed  asking  for  increase 
or  expedition  were  oidy  matters  of  form  to  make  on  the  record  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  (Brady's)  orders. 

Mr.  iNGEESOLL.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state  ?  Put 
them  all  in.    I  do  not  care  what  he  stated. 

Upon  trials  for  treasonable  and  other  conspiracies  statements  made 
by  coconspirators — 

Are  receivable  wheD  they  accompany  or  when  they  are  in  the  nature  of  acts  for 
which  all  parties  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  are  responsible. 

A  coconspirator — but  in  order  to  have  a  coconspirator  there  must  be 
a  conspiracy. 

But  they  are  not  receivable  when  they  are  in  the  nature  of  narratives,  descriptions, 
or  confessions, 

Now  this  is  of  a  coconspirator,  too.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this 
law.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  man  sent  to  the  penitentiary  by  proper 
evidence.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  man's  liberty  sworn  away  by 
some  other  man,  but  there  never  was  a  law  and  never  will  be  by  which 
a  man's  liberty  can  be  confessed  away  by  another  man.  There  is  no 
law  and  never  was  by  which  somebody's  liberty  can  be  declared  away 
or  admitted  away,  or  told  away,  bj^  somebody  else.  It  must  be  by  a 
witness  in  court  or  by  his  own  acts. 

Now  admit  that  they  can  prove  that  Mr.  Brady  said  to  this  witness 
all  that  they  claim,  and  a  thousand  times  more.  Does  that  touch  any 
other  defendant  in  this  case  ?  No.  Does  it  tend  to  pro%^e  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  ?  No.  Can  that  testimony  be  admitted  until  the  con- 
spiracy has  been  established  ?  Because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  you 
cannot  establish  it  by  these  declarations  or  confessions. 

Then  they  must  first  establish  the  conspiracy,  and  then  by  confession 
they  may  bring  the  gentleman  who  confesses  into  the  ring  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  conspiracy.  But  his  confessions  cannot  establish  a  con- 
spiracy against  somebody  else.  And  why  ?  There  is  another  reason 
for  it.  It  takes  two.  No  man  can  be  guilty  of  conspiring  alone.  He 
has  got  to  conspire  with  somebody,  and  for  that  reason  his  confession 
never  can  establish  the  crime,  because  that  confession  must  show  that 
somebody  else  is  guilty,  and  somebody  else  cannot  be  shown  to  be  guilty 
by  that  man's  confession. 

There  is  another  trouble  in  this  case.  It  takes  two  to  commit  this 
crime.  Now,  Mr.  Brady  confesses  that  he  conspired.  That  does  not 
prove  that  the  other  man  conspired.  And  if  only  one  man  conspired 
then  there  is  no  offense.  And  the  idea  of  allowing  them  now  to  prove 
by  this  witness  the  declarations  as  made  bj'  the  Government  counsel, 
and  I  presume  they  have  stated  them  fully  as  strong  as  the  witness 
will  swear  to  them — admitting  though  that  he  will  swear  exactly  to 
them,  where  does  it  leave, this  case  ?,,In  thia_wav.     A  man  not  under 
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other  man  about  anotlier  matter  not  earryiiiji  out  anything  that  aiiy- 
])oily  conspired  to  do,  and  thereui)ou  they  insist  that  that  is  testimony. 
I  object  to  it  entii-ely.     It  is  utterly  irrelevant. 

There  is  another  case  I  wouhl  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  geutle- 
men  to,  4()tli  Xew  Hampshire,  paj^e  52. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  it  is  now  past  the  hour  for  ad- 
journment-  

Mr.  iNGERSdLL.  [Iiitcrposing.]  If  the  counsel  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read  this  so  that  he  can  reply  to  it. 

ilr.  Merrick.  If  the  counsel  will  allow  ine  a  moment  he  may  appre- 
ciate thatwhat  I  am  about  to  suggest  will  possibly  be  advantageous  to 
hiui.  It  is  now  past  the  hour  of  acljournmeut,  and  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  counsel  for  the  Government  now  raises  a  question  which 
has  been  running  along,  suspended  through  the  entire  case.  It  was 
tirst  brought  u])  at  the  very  opening  of  the  case,  your  honor  will  hear 
in  mind,  and  then  was  laid  over  for  action  at  a  future  time.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  its  final  discussion  and  decision,  and  the  ])ropositiou 
••-ubmitted  raises  that  question  and  one  or  two  others  which  must  be, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  your  honor,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  counsel,  fully  discussed.  Of  course  we  predicate  the  proposition 
in  part,  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  the  counsel 
upon  the  other  side,  to  wit,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proof  already  in 
in  establishing  a  conspiracy  betweeu  these  i^arties.  And  the  question 
must  be  discussed  in  that  aspect  as  well  as  in  another  aspect,  and  it 
will  be,  I  presume,  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the  (prestiou,  for  it  must 
now  be  finally  disposed  of,  and  I  suggest  therefore  that  we  proceed  in 
this  discussion  Avith  some  little  greater  degree  of  regularity  in  the 
oi'der  of  argument  than  we  have  heretofore  proceeded  in  respect  of 
the  several  less  imjiortant  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
the  trial,  and  that  the  order  of  argument  should  be,  if  as  I  suppose 
your  honor  would  hold,  the  defendants  upon  their  objection  have  the 
opening,  although  the  authorities  do  not  agree  in  that,  and  hold,  many  ot 
them,  that  where  the  testimony  offered  depends  upon  its  relevancy, 
and  the  affirmative  to  show  its  relevancj'  is  with  thji  party  offering  it. 
Yet  if  your  honor  holds  they  have  the  opening  I  suggest  that  as  many 
of  the  counsel  as  choose,  under  the  direction  of  your  honor,  to  speak, 
open,  and  that  one  reply,  the  Government  following  the  opening.  We 
propose  to  discuss  the  question  fully,  and  I  make  this  suggestion  in 
behalf  of  orderly  proceeding  and  the  interests  of  all  parties,  and 
the  suggestion  will  operate,  as  I  said,  possibly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
counsel  who  has  already  addressed  the  court,  interrupting  the  speech 
which  seemed  i)artly  finished — it  may  have  been  the  counsel  had  got 
entirely  through — allowing  him,  if  he  pleases,  to  go  on  further  in  the 
morning  in  the  o]iening  of  the  objection. 

The  Court.  Mr.  IMerrick,  1  wish  to  understand  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  put  in  all  its  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  con- 
spiracy ? 

]\[r.  Merrick.  I  believe  that  the  evidence  outside  of  the  admissions 
of  the  parties,  with  the  exce]itiou  of  the  letters  offered  to-day,  has  been 
l)utin,  although  I  am  not  bonud  by  that  statement  literally,  because, 
as  Mr.  Bliss  said,  in  so  great  a  mass  of  testimony  it  is  necessary  tliat 
we  should  review  to  some  extent,  and  may,  in  putting  in  our  evidence, 
have  omitted  some  things,  but  the  material  i)a.rt,  the  great  body  of  it, 
nine-tenths  of  it,  at  least,  is  certainlv  in. 

The  OoiTRT.  You  siEk/g^e§c^j(jyij(iJ^8^,f@ou  to  admit,  that  in  one 
aspect  of  this  case  the  question  you  are  about  to  argue  will  uepemi 
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very  much  upon  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  your  evidence  in  regard 
to  tlie  existence  of  a  consiiiracy,  and  if  tlia't  become  an  important  fact 
upon  tliis  argument,  or  an  important  question,  rather,  in  this  argu- 
ment, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  ought  not  to  be  brought 
on  until  you  have  put  in  all  the  evidence  you  have  to  establish  the  con- 
spiracy. 

j\Ir.  Merrick.  1  appreciate  the  suggestion,  your  honor,  but  we  have 
not  precipitated  the  argument  thoughtlessly.  We  have  brought  it  on 
after  reflection  in  view  of  the  suggestion  you  have  now  made,  and  I 
shall  hold  that  these  admissions  are  proper,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  and  in 
the  second  i)lace  that  the  evidence  already  in  is  amply  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  conspiracy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  So  that  if  declara- 
tions can  only  be  admissible  wheji  predicated  of  the  previous  estab- 
lishment of  a  conspiracy,  that  previous  establishment  of  the  conspiracy 
has  been  already  accomplished  so  as  to  admit  these  declarations. 

The  Court.  But  you  say  that  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  the  ad- 
7iiissibility  of  this  evidence  shall  turn  upon  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  court  as  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
(•(jurt  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  conspiracy  has  not  been  sufficiently 
made  out,  and  your  testimony  on  that  subject  has  not  been  closed,  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  this  whole  subject  opened  for  argument  when 
you  put  in  your  supjjlemental  evidence  on  the  (piestion  of  conspiracy. 

^Ir.  Mei;ki('k.  In  answer  to  your  honor,  I  will  repeat  what  I  have 
said,  that  this  argument  has  not  been  brought  on  thoughtlessly  but 
dehberately,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all  our  evidence  is  in.  I  think 
all  is  in  that  we  are  likely  to  get.  There  is  material  evidence  for 
which  an  attachment  from  this  court  is  now  looking  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissi])pi.  It  may  get  here  ;  it  may  not.  It  is  material,  I  am  informed 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  When  I  say  informed  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  I  mean  that  the  witness  by  whom  we  expect  to  prove  these 
material  facts  has  stated  the  facts  to  be  within  his  knowledge  to  sev- 
eral different  persons.  Whether  we  can  get  him  here  or  not  I  do  not 
kuow.  But,  in  that  condition  of  doubt  as  to  getting  him  here,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  the  argument  and  the  decision  of  this  questiou. 

'Slv.  Ingersoll.  Then,  if  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  is  simply 
this,  that  to-morrow  morning  I  am  to  finish  what  I  wish  to  say^  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  finish  it  with  the  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  through  proving  a  conspiracy.  There  may  be  something  that 
they  have  forgotten ;  some  letter  that  they  have  forgotten,  or  some 
minor  matter. 

The  Court.  These  two  letters  are  not  in  evidence  yet. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  think  they  intend  to  put  them  in.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  we  can  get  them  in  we  intend  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  do  not  think  you  can  get  them  in. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  want  all  the  letters.  If  any  go  in  they  will  all 
go  in.  All  I  want  to  settle  is  whether  the  Clovernnient  is  substantially 
about  through.  I  do  not  want  any  kind  of  idea  that  we  are  trying 
to  close  them  on  that  statement,  because  there  may  be  some  little 
•  paper  on  some  route  or  something  else  forgotten,  of  course,  that  they 
may  introduce  at  any  time.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is  are  you 
substantially  through  ?  Have  you  brought  forward  all  the  evidence 
you  ha\e  to  sustain  this  terrible  crime — to  sustain  the  admission  of  the 
parties  ?     That  is  all  1  '•'^ -IBfgtffZ^^'ffy- MlBlPSSoft®  ^an  argue  this  ques- 
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The  Court.  The  court  cannot  control  the  counsel  as  to  the  time 
■when  they  will  raise  a  question  like  this.  But  still,  I  can  see  that  the 
question  may  turn  as  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  upon  the  amount 
of  proof  which  the  court  may  think  is  before  it  to  establish  the  charge 
of  conspiracy.  I  see  that  it  may  turn  upon  that  question,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  discuss  this  question  until  the  Gov- 
ernment has  substantially  closed  all  its  evidence  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  already  said  to 
your  honor,  that  we  have  substantially  finished.  The  other  side  has  no 
right  to  inquire  about  the  matter.  I  am  dealing  frankly  and  fairly 
with  the  court.  I  expect  the  argument  to  be  the  final  argument  upon 
the  question,  and  the  decision  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Ing-eesoll.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  And  whilst  I  tell  your  honor  that  we  have  substan- 
tially offered  all  our  evidence,  I  reserve  this :  That  there  may  have  been 
some  omissions  which  will  be  supplied  that  I  know  not  of  now.  The  only 
evidence  that  I  know  of  now  which  will  be  offered  is,  I  think,  these 
letters  and  this  other  evidence  which  the  process  of  the  court  is  looking 
for,  which  is  not  evidence,  as  my  brother  Wilson  intimated  to  me  just 
now,  similar  to  this  of  declaration,  but  evidence  of  what  the  witness  saw 
as  between  Brady  and  Dorsey. 

The  CouET.  Well,  now,  as  to  the  time  and  as  to  the  order. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  think  we  had  better  stop  when  the  court  is  satis- 
fled. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  What  does  your  lionor  rule  upon  that  subject? 

The  CoTJET.  I  think  the  rule  suggested  by  counsel  on  the  other  side 
might  restrict  the  argument  very  much.  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt 
that  rule  therefore,  because  it  might  be  unjust ;  but  I  should  think  that 
two  hours  on  a  side,  or,  I  supijose,  three  hours  on  a  side  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  you  might  divide  that  time  amongst  you  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  1  make  no  suggestion  to  your  honor  with  reference  to 
the  time,  and  do  not,  therefore,  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  lim- 
itation that  your  honor  may  impose  on  the  other  side.  My  suggestion 
was  simply  that  the  argument  should  be  conducted  in  a  somewhat  more 
orderly  manner  than  the  arguments  on  the  passing  questions  as  they 
had  arisen.  I  ask  your  honor  first  who  has  the  opening,  and  then 
whether  or  not  more  than  one  counsel  shall  close. 

The  CouET.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  party  who  proposes  the  proof  is 
the  party  who  has  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  No,  your  honor ;  the  party  wlio  first  proposes  the  ob- 
jection. They  ask  a  question  and  we  object,  and  you  say,  "  Wliat  is 
the  ground  for  making  this  objection?"  I  answer.  I  tell  your  honor 
what  my  ground  is  and  why  I  desire  to  have  it  excluded,  and  then  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  answer  me.  That  is  the  universal  and  un- 
varying rule. 

The  OouET.  "  What  do  you  propose  to  prove  ? "  is  the  question.  That 
is  the  way  the  proposition  is  put.  The  counsel  for  the  Government  are 
asked,  "  What  do  you  expect  to  prove  ? " 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  then  we  object  to  it. 

The  CouET.  They  say,  "  We  propose  to  prove  so  and  so." 

Mr.  Ingbbsoll.  But  they  do  not  propose  to  prove  it  by  argument. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  They  have  asked  him  the  question,  and  we  object. 

The  CoUET.  It  is  aiKaffinnaiiye  jiroDositlon  on  their  side. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  ThaHm^Mftif  {^figWirt  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  there  cau  be  any  case  of  that 
kind  shown,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Mbrkick.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  but  I  examined  it  two  or 
three  days  ago. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Will  you  bring  it  in  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Meerick.  Yes;  I  will  bring  it  in  in  the  morning,  and  I  will 
show  the  court  and  gentlemen  that  it  is  well  established;  that  where, 
the  testimony  depends  for  its  relevancy  upon  any  existing  condition  of 
things  in  a  case  which  has  to  be  made  out  affirmatively,  he  who  offers 
the  testimony  must  establish  the  affirmative  of  his  proposition.  JSTow, 
according  to  the  objection  on  the  other  side,  the  affirmative  of  the 
proposition  of  a  conspiracy  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  evidence,  and  is  upon  the  partj'  offering  the  evidence.  There- 
fore, the  burden  is  upon  us. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  ruling  of  the  court,  but  as  it  is  about  time 
for  adjournment  the  court  will  give  you  until  to-morrow  morning  to 
show  that  the  other  is  the  proper  rule. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  show  your  honor  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  the  court  please,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I 
hope  the  court  will  not  make  up  its  mind  about  until  to-morrow  morning. 
This  seems  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  case,  and  I  hope  the  court  will  allow 
all  full  liberty  for  arguing  the  question  on  both  sides.  Counsel,  of 
coarse,  will  not  take  more  time  than  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  restricted.    I  have  something  I  wish  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  single  word.  An  important  question  that  I  asked 
your  honor  in  relation  to  the  order  of  argument  has  not  yet  received  any 
reply :  Whether  more  than  one  counsel  should  close. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  disposed  to  interfere  in  that  matter.  I  am  in- 
clined to  assign  so  much  time,  and  let  counsel  divide  that  time  amongst 
themselves  as  they  think  proper. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  court  adjourned  un- 
til to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY   19,    188  2. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes,  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  G-ovemment  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  your  honor  please,  Mr.  Merrick  went  to  his  country  place 
last  night  expecting  to  be  back  this  morning.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me 
that  he  is  not  here.  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  directly.  It  was  under- 
stood that  we  should  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  authorities,  or 
to  the  book  laying  down  the  rule  as  to  the  question  of  opening,  this 
morning,  which  sustains,  we  think,  your  ruling.  I  have  it  here.  I  wiU 
read  it  or  hand  it  to  the  other  side. 

The  Court.  You  had  better  read  it.    I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  would  like  to  hear  it,  also. 

Mr.  Merriok  entered. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  here  the  American  edition  of  a  book,  which  your 
honor  probably  knows.  Best's  Work  on  the  Practice  Eelative  to  the 
Right  to  Begin  and  Reply  in  Trials  by  Jury  and  Other  Proceedings, 

Discnssions  of  Law,  &c.     IS/^M^^y^/*^"*^^^^  ^^^^*°'^'  ^*  ^^^^ 
oS,  IS  the  tollowmg :  ^  ■' 

ISTo.  14336 120 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  relevancy  of  an  offer  of  testimony,  the  court  will  first  decide 
■whether  it  will  be  prima  facie  relevant — 

Citing  Wicks  vs.  Smith,  IS  Kansas,  a  case  in  Alabama,  and  a  case  in 
2(1  Sumner.    Then  he  says  : 

and  indicate  whom  they  will  hear  open,  the  proposer  or  the  objector;  hut  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  upon  principle  the  proposer  should  have  the  reply  before  objections  tohii 
testimony  be  sustained  as  the  primary  and  ultimute  burden  is  on  him  of  showing  the 
relation  of  the  proof  to  the  allegation. 

Citing  Crenshaw  against  Davenport,  6  Alabama,  390;  Tiizzle 
against  Barkley,  6  Alabama,  406 ;  Blackburn  against  Beale,  21  Mary- 
land, 208 ;  State  vs.  Beluski,  3  Minnesota,  246 ;  Fuller  against  Clark,'a 
E.  D.  Smith,  302. 

The  CouET.  Will  you  show  the  book  to  the  other  side  ? 

[The  book  was  submitted  to  the  other  side.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Merrick  suggc^■ts  that  there  are  some  passages  which 
I  have  not  read. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  sent  the  book  to  Mr.  Bliss  when  I  left  town  yester- 
day evening.  There  are  several  cases  in  the  State  of  Maryland  with 
which  your  honor  is  familiar,  that  sustain  that  view. 

;Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  ccntrt  please,  whilst  they  are  looking  for  the 
authority,  1  will  say  a  few  words.  In  my  little  experience  the  only  ex- 
ception I  know  to  the  rule  of  the  objector  having  the  opening  and  close 
upon  his  objection,  is  the  one  that  I  will  give.  On  him  is  the  burden 
of  sustaining  his  objection.  He  must  make  the  exception,  and  get 
it  into  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  must  urge  his  reasons  therefor.  The 
only  exception  that  I  know  to  that  rule  is  this :  In  cases  of  murder, 
where  the  dying  declarations  of  the  party  slain  are  sought  to  be  given 
in  evidence  they  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  general 
rale  being  that  the  party  must  be  confronted  face  to  face  with  his  ac- 
cusers. The  authorities  sa>'  there  that  prima  facie  the  State  has  no 
right  to  introduce  that  testimony  until  they  have  laid  the  ground-work 
for  the  exception.  How  1  By  proving  articulo  mortis,  in  the  hour  and 
article  of  death,  that  the  relator  has  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  im- 
pending dissolution  and  the  beyond,  become  the  substitute  for  the 
earthly  oath  on  the  witness-stand  in  court.  I  have  had  recent  experi- 
ence in  a  case,  the  case  of  Ohio  against  Dresback,  for  poisoning,  tried 
in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  The  authorities  were  all  looked  up  and 
there  it  was  noted — I  have  not  the  books  bef®re  me — as  an  exception 
that  the  Strtte  must  first  come  forward,  the  prima  facie  being  against 
that  kind  of  evidence.  Thereupon  we  excluded  the  jury,  aud  the  court, 
out  of  abundance  of  caution  where  the  life  of  a  prisoner  is  involved, 
heard  pro  and  con  all  those  that  were  around  the  death-bed,  or  the 
dying  bed,  of  the  party  whose  declarations  were  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. They  must  be  concerning  the  thing  on  trial,  to  wit,  the  occa- 
sion of  death.  Then  tliey  must  be  competent  beside  that,  for  non  con- 
stat that  they  were  uttered  by  a  dying  party,  that  they  were  therefore 
competent,  as  in  the  case  at  bar.  "  He  gave  me  poison  that  he  knew 
would  kill  me."  The  court  would  take  that  out,  the  jury  being  absent, 
and  say,  "He  gave  me  poison  "  you  may  give  in,  but  even  if  she  were 
on  the  witness-stand  ,she  could  not  say,  "  He  knew  it  would  kill  me." 
So  that  you  must  eliminate  and  trim  out  andijrepare  your  witness,  and 
get  the  competent  testimony  and  satisfy  the  court,  and  then  you  can  come 
in  and  offer  the  testimony,  and  when  argument  is  made  they  begin  there 
with  the  afflrraative  t»^"A^^(Jlj(«^toKt^J«@n  them  to  show  that  they 
were  dying  declarationsTJroper.  "^  I  have  given  the  court  the  benefit  of 
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exception.  If  they  say  that  they  must  show  why  it  is  competent,  woukl 
not  that  apply  to  every  objection  that  we  make  ?  "  Go  on  and  state 
what  A  B  said  and  go  on  and  state  what  C  D  did."  "  We  object." 
"  Go  on  and  state  whether  that  is  the  handwriting."  "  Hold  on,  we  ob- 
jec'^."  Don't  they  always  have  to  go  on  then  in  answer  to  our  objec- 
tion and  show  why  it  is  competent  ■?  What  have  we  been  doing  for 
seven  weeks  1  What  is  there  in  this  question  that  has  suddenly  changed 
the  statas  or  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  ?  They  say,  "  Witness  take 
the  stand.  What  did  A  B,  one  of  the  defendants,  say  to  you  ? "  "Hold 
ou,  hold  on ;  let  us  see  if  it  is  comxjetent.  What  do  you  propose  to 
prove  ? "  That  is  sufticient  for  them  to  go.  Then,  they  say,  "  this  is 
what  we  propose  to  prove;  here  it  is."  We  then  say  that  in  our  view 
of  the  case  we  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  not  competent.  Now,  prima 
facie,  it  is  proper.  Why  not  tell  what  a  defendant  said  '?  It  is  not 
like  the  case  I  have  supposed.  It  is  proper  on  the  face  of  it.  Xow, 
tlie  burden  comes  upon  us  to  show  why  what  is  apparently  a  proper 
question,  "What  did  the  jmsoner  say  concerning  this?"  should  not 
be  asked.  You  do  not  have  to  prepare  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dy- 
ing declarations,  nor  to  trim  the  case  for  preparatioii  at  all ;  but  you 
asked  the  witness  an  ordinary  question,  which  upon  its  face  is  com- 
petent, where  there  is  nothing  of  a  preparatory  nature  necessary  to 
be  primarily  proved.  Thereujion,  we  object.  I  know  of  no  other  rule. 
If  our  brethren  will  send  for  some  of  these  authorities  that  they  have 
handed  us,  I  will  be  glad.  We  do  not  find  through  any  of  the  text- 
books, Wharton  on  Criminal  Evidence,  Greenleaf,  &c.,  anything  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  have  looked  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

JVIr.  Mbeeick.  You  will  find  something  in  Greenleaf,  74  and  77. 

The  Court.  Greenleaf  says  that  the  person  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  is  the  one  to  open  the  case. 

^Ir.  Merrick.  That  is  the  rule. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  general  rule.  He  does  not  refer  to  this 
question  specifically. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  It  would  be  singular,  during  a  trial,  to  conduct  it 
just  the  other  way.  The  courts  universally  say,  "  What  is  your  objec- 
tion f  You  do  not  turn  to  the  other  side  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
go  and  open  this  argument."    It  is  the  natural  order 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Interposing-. J  The  burden  is  on  us  to  show  that  the 
evidence  under  the  circumstances  is  inadmissible. 

Mr.  McSwBBNY.  Because  we  are  the  exceptors.  We  except,  and  put 
our  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  preserve  them.  I  simply 
rose  to  make  the  statement  of  the  only  case  that  I  know  of  that  has 
held  the  other  way.  It  is  laid  down  in,  some  of  the  authorities  that  the 
dying  declaration  is  the  only  exception. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  For  instance,  we  object  to  their  having  the  opening; 
who  has  the  closing  of  that  objection. 

The  Court.  Now,  is  it  worth  while 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Of  course  it  is  not  worth  while  as  far  as  your  honor 
is  concerned.  I  had  just  as  soon  give  them  the  opening  and  closing  of 
this  question  as  far  as  the  court  is  concerned ;  but  I  will  be  frank.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  their  having  the  closing  is  what  they  may  say 
about  the  defendants  personally ;  and,  as  I  believe,  that  that  will  be 
the  last  speech  in  the  case,  and  as  I  think  there  will  never  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  reply  I  would  rather  have  the  closing  myself  Thatis 
just  the  honest  truth.       r>-  -.-      ,u    ««■  j^^ 

Mr.  Totten  rose.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  to'hear  anymore  argument  about  this 
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matter  now.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed.  If  the  ques- 
tion arises  over  the  competency  of  a  witness,  the  party  objecting  has 
the  closing  and  the  opening  upon  his  objection.  The  reason  of  that  is 
that  all  men  are  presumed  to  be  competent  witnesses.  The  party  then 
making  the  objection  has  the  burden  thrown  upon  him  to  show  the  in- 
competency of  the  witness.  For  that  reason  the  law  gives  him  and 
the  practice  of  the  courts  give  him  the  right  to  open  and  close  in  sup- 
port of  his  objection.  But  where  a  legal  proposition  is  submitted, 
for  example,  the  proposition  now  before  the  court  ottered  by  the  prose- 
cution tbat  they  propose  to  jjrove  such  and  such  fact,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumptiou  in  favor  of  the  competency  of  their  offer.  Therefore,  there 
being  no  such  presumption,  the  burden  is  on  them  to  make  out  the  compe- 
tency of  their  offer.  I  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  those  cases;  and  as  most  objections  to  evidence  do  arise  in  the 
course  of  a  trial  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  ottered  and  as  all 
persons  are  presumed  to  be  competent,  the  party  in  making  the  objec- 
tion must  show  how  the  witness  is  incompetent.  That  is  the  affirma- 
tive for  hiiu.  That  rule  is  not  applicable,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  other 
class  of  questions  which  arise  when  a  party  submits  a  proposition  which 
he  proposes  to  maintain  by  proof,  and  when  the  question  is  made  whether 
th:it  proposition  may  be  proved  in  the  cause,  manifestly  it  seems  to  he 
the  burden  of  satisfyiug  the  court  as  to  the  competency  of  the  offer  is 
with  the  party  who  makes  the  otter.  There  being  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  admissibility  of  the  otter,  he  must  satisfy  the  court  that  it 
is  competent.  It  was  upon  that  distinction  that  I  intimated  yesterday 
that  I  thought  the  proposition  contained  in  the  written  offer  submitted 
to  the  court  by  the  Government  counsel  was  such  an  affirmative  pro- 
position that  they  were  entitled  to  open  and  close  in  support  of  it, 
there  being  no  presumption  in  favor  of  its  relevancy  or  competency, 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  practice,  and  as  all  questions  of  practice 
are  regarded  as  of  rather  inferior  consequence  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  I 
think  I  shall  allow  the  prosecution  to  open  and  close  upon  their  otter. 

Mr.  Henklb.  If  the  court  please,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inquiry  of  the  court  as  to  the  scope  that  this  argument  is  to  take.  I 
understood  on  yesterday  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  idea  that  it  was  to  in- 
volve the  question  as  to  whether  the  evidence  had  yet  established  a 
conspiracy.     It  seems  to  me  that  that  discussion  is  premature. 

The  Court.  Well,  now,  you  are  going  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  what  is 
to  be  discussed. 

The  OouET.  That, is  a  question. 

JMr.  Henklb.  Your  honor  will  pardon  me,  just  one  word.  The  ques- 
tion arises  upon  the  objection  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh  who  is 
asked  wliat  Brady  told  him  on  a  certain  occasion.  Now,  we  are  ad- 
vised by  the  Government  that  they  propose  to  prove  that  he  told  the 
witness  that  he  had  received  money  from  all  parties  dealing  with  the 
department  with  reference  to  these  remissions  of  fines.  I  now  say  to 
your  honor  that  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  conspiracy  is  esiablished 
or  not  is  not  necessarily  in\-olved  in  this  discussion,  supposing  the  con- 
spiracy to  have  been  established  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  Well,  but  now  the  other  side  have  the  opening.  I  have 
just  decided  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  not.discussiug.  the  suliiect,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Govt-MWfmM  IvhcrosoftlS 
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that  wMch  relates  to  the  competency  of  this  testimony  even  supposing 
the  conspiracy  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  part  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Hbnklb.  It  seems  to  me  the  thing  to  do  is  to  first  pass  upon 
whether  this  evidence  is  admissible  or  not. 

The  OoTJET.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  are  here  in  expectation  of 
having  discussed. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  know  your  honor;  but  you  are  proposing  to  open  up 
the  whole  question  as  to  whether  a  conspiracy  is  established.  I  say 
that  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  conspiracy  is  established  even  then  this 
testimony  is  not  competent. 

The  CouKT.  You  are  arguing  the  very  question  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss  and  tbe  other  side  have  the  opening  upon  the  subject.  T  do  not 
know  what  line  of  argument  they  may  think  proper  to  pursue.  They 
will  of  course  follow  their  own  judgment  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  a  question  of  saving  time. 

The  GoTJET.  There  is  another  question  of  practice  that  Avas  mentioned 
yesterday  evening  before  the  adjournment  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  discussion.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  court  that  the  argument  upon  this  offer  may  involve  the  fate  of 
the  case.  It  is  a  very  important  discussion,  and  i^pon  mature  reflection, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  impose  no  restriction  but  to  trust  to 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  counsel  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
argument.  I  know  that  none  of  you  are  disposed  to  waste  time  and 
labor  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  I  think  your  honor  may  rely  upon  counsel.  I  am  very 
sure  we  have  all  talked  much  less  than  we  wanted  to  in  the  case.  I 
know  1  have. 

The  GouET.  I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  said  that  I  am  willing  to  hear 
the  whole  three  counsel  on  one  side,  and  ten  counsel  on  the  other  side 
on  the  same  question.  The  questions  are  the  same,  and  must  be  the 
same  whether  argued  by  one  counsel  or  another.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  is  proper  evidence.  No  special  questions  aifeoting  one  de- 
fendant more  than  another  will  come  up.  But  in  this  matter  the  court 
will  depend  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  counsel. 

Mr.  MoSwEENT.  What  will  the  court  do  with  Colonel  IngersolFs 
opening  remarks  1 

The  OouET.  We  will  lay  them  up  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Shall  we  proceed'? 

The  GouET.  [After  a  pause.]  Now  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kbe.  If  your  honor  please,  we  have  made  an  offer  at  this  stage 
of  the  case  which  opens  up  almost  the  entire  question  as  to  how  far  the 
Grovernment  has  been  successful  in  proving  its  case  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  secondly,  what  are  the  rules  of  evidence  that  belong  to  this  Dis- 
trict, whether  they  are  the  same  rules  of  evidence  that  are  used  in 
courts  of  justice  elsewhere  or  not.  The  offer  is  a  broad  one,  which 
goes  to  the  ground  of  whether  a  man's  confession  is  or  is  not  evidence 
against  him.  Your  honor  will  understand  that  we  have  not  made  this 
offer  as  pointing  towards  any  one  of  the  defendants  outside  of 
Brady.  It  is  plainly  and  distinctly  announced  that  this  confession, 
this  statement,  this  declaration — call  it  what  you  may — is  only  offered 
to  affect  Brady  in  this  case.  There  can  be  no  d(nibt  about  that.  It 
also  leads  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  other  parties  who  are 
named  in  this  indictmentj:and^h£»S6ideclar|iiMns  and  statements  and 
confessions  will  be  oft'ere"  %ere  ser/cdim,  can  tie  accepted  by  your  honor, 
and  whether  those  declarations  can  be  given  in  evidence  against  them. 
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Tliat  being  the  case,  it  is,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  have  said  on  tlie 
otlier  side,  and  as  we  freely  admit,  onr  duty  to  go  into  it  at  this  time 
and  discuss  it  reasonably  and  with  an  idea  to  save  all  the  time  that 
is  possible,  and  let  the  decision  of  this  question  be  a  decision  that 
will  bind  them  all.  For  that  pur])ose,  your  honor,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
•ui)  any  more  time  than  is  necessary,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  a  few  facts  that  have  lieen  stated  in  this  case  with  a  view 
that  your  honor  should  determine  whether  th«re  has  been  anything  ou 
the  part  of  the  people  named  in  the  indictment  that  borders  upon  a  com- 
bination, a  confederacy,  and  an  agreement.  Now,  Ihavehearditassertyd 
bj^  some  of  the  gentlemen,  with  surprise  to  myself,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  man  to  get  up  and  say,  "  I  conspired  with  so  and  so." 
Does  it  appear  reasonable  ?  Does  it  appear  rational  ?  That  is  the  ar- 
gument that  has  been  used  before  your  honor.  It  was  used  yesterday, 
and  it  has  been  used  before  in  this  case.  Now,  I  respectfully  submit  to 
your  honor  that  conspiracy  is  a  legal  designation  or  definition  given 
to  certain  acts,  even  as  murder  is  the  legal  definition  given  to  cer- 
tain acts  that  have  been  committed.  Your  honor  takes  the  testimony, 
and  your  honor  says,  "  I  define  that  testiniony  to  be  such  and  such." 
If  certain  acts  are  given  in  which  there  is  combination,  in  which  there  is 
an  apparent  agreement,  in  which  the  parties  act  in  concert,  in  which  a 
fraud  has  been  committed,  in  which  the  law  has  been  violated,  they  are 
laid  before  your  honor,  and  your  honor  says,  "  I  define  that  to  be  con- 
spiracy," and  that  is  the  definition  of  it.  If  a  man  waits  for  another  on 
the  highway ;  if  he  waits  with  a  deadly  instrument  in  his  hand,  and 
when  he  sees  the  man  coming  along  that  he  is  waiting  for  and  steals  up 
and  deals  the  fatal  blow,  when  he  says  before  the  world,  ''I  struck 
that  man  ;  I  struck  him  with  that  knife."  upon  the  death  of  that  man 
who  determines  whether  it  is  murder  or  not?  Is  the  man's  confession 
to  be  "  I  murdered  him  1 "  or  is  the  naked  fact  to  be  stated,  "  I  wounded 
him  ;  I  struck  him,  and  he  died."  Your  honor  says  to  the  jury  in  that 
case,  "Gentlemen,  that  is  murder,"  and  so  he  is  charged.  Now,  that 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  have  here  a  number  of  facts,  a  number 
of  incidents,  testimony  oral,  and  testimony  that  has  come  from  the 
records,  and  testimony  that  has  been  brought  here  by  witnesses  and 
laid  before  your  honor,  which  shows  an  intimacy,  which  shows  an 
agreement  between  the  defendants,  which  shows  that  they  were  acting 
for  each  other,  which  shows  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  common  ob- 
ject. Your  honor  has  heard  of  amount  after  amount  of  money  that  has 
passed  from  the  Treasury.  Your  honor  has  heard  of  the  orders  that 
have  been  made,  and  your  honor  has  heard  the  oaths  that  have  been 
filed,  and  your  honor  has  heard  the  petitions  that  have  been  put 
in.  All  these  facts  are  given  in  evidence,  and  when  your  honor 
sees  that  the  law  has  been  \iolated  openly,  palpably,  plainly,  and  fear- 
lessly, I  might  say,  who  is  to  say  what  the  legal  definition  of  that  is? 
Your  honor  is  to  tell  the  jury  that  if  such  and  such  facts  are  found  it  would 
be  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  they  alone  determine  whether  those  facts 
have  been  proved  or  not.  Now,  I  ])ropose  simply  to  call  your  honor's  at- 
tention to  some  of  these  facts.  We  have  occupied  weeks  in  the  trial  of 
this  case  in  offering  this  evidence,  aiid  if  I  were  to  go  into  it  and  dis- 
cuss it,  and  point  out  the  relevancy  of  one  part  to  the  other,  it  would 
be  a  long  task..  I  think  it  would  take  me  three  or  four  days  to  go  over 
this  testiniony  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  g(uie  over.  But  I  will  plainly 
and  concisely   call  youi"- 1  urn or;'s  attention^  the  chronological  events 
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that  lia\e  belonged  tl^mi^?^:6iM,'WWiim  been  proved,  beginning 
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testimony  of  Albert  E.  Boone,  testimony  given  on  the  stand  so  recently 
tliat  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  it  again,  excepting  to  call  your 
honor's  attention  to  it  to  show  that  in  all  the  proposals  which  were  put 
in  there,  in  all  the  contracts,  it  was  the  same  surety  iu  every  case ;  that 
Boone  was  first  drawn  in  by  Stephen  Dorsey  ;  that  the  signatures  were 
furnished  by  Miner ;  that  Peck  never  apjieared  upon  the  scene  at  all ; 
that  liis  name  was  signed  while  he  was  absent  from  the  city  ;  that  so 
far  as  his  proposals  are  concerned  they  are  M'illful  and  deliberate  forge- 
ries, and  that  at  the  foot  of  them  is  an  affidavit  of  willful,  deliberate, 
and  corrupt  perjury. 

The  Court.  As  the  field  of  argument  in  this  case  is  almost  unlimited 
before  a  jury,  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  the  court  should  express  an 
opinion,  but  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  now  offered  to  the 
court  is  concerned,  I  think  you  may  assume  that  you  have  made  out  a 
prima  facie  case  of  conspiracy.  Suppose  you  assume  that  you  have 
made  out  a,  prima  facie  case  of  conspiracy,  then  is  this  offer  competent 
evidence  ?  I  will  not,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  invade  the  province 
of  the  jury  at  all;  Vjut  assuming  that  a,  prima  facie  case  of  conspiracy 
has  been  made  out,  is  this  competent  evidence'? 

Mr.  Ker.  Your  honor,  we  do  not  want  to  shirk  the  responsibility  nor 
do  we  want  to  assume  anything  that  we  cannot  prove,  and  if  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  other  side,  or  if  your  honor  thinks  it  necessary  at  all, 
dismiss  this  jury  until  another  hour  and  let  us  discuss  it  here  quietly 
and  privately  without  them  listening.  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  but 
what  is  right,  and  we  simply  want  to  meet  them  here  fairly  and  hon- 
estly like  lawyer  meets  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  OoxjRT.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  jury  remaining. 

The  Court.  The  jury  probably  would  like  to  hear  all  the  argument. 
The  jury  are  not  obliged  to  sit  through  the  argument.  The  court  will 
excuse  them  if  they  so  desire.  If  they  desire  to  hear  the  discussion  they 
probably  may  find  some  profit  in  it.  But  if  they  hear  part  of  it  they 
ought  to  listen  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Kbr.  It  seems  to  be  an  unusually  intelligent  jury,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will  do  anything  wrong  in  the  case,  and  I  accept  your  hon- 
or's suggestion  in  this  matter  which  narrows  it  down  very  considerably 
and  brings  us  to  the  jjlain  cold  law  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  order  to  direct  the  argument  may  I  inquire  of  your 
honor  whether  I  understand  the  court  to  say  that  the  decision  of  this 
will  be  predicated  of  the  conceded  fact  the  conspiracy  has  been  suffi- 
ciently established. 

The  Court.  Have  you  G-reenleaf 's  Evidence  on  the  table  there  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  your  honor.  I  have  under- 
stood from  what  was  stated  by  the  other  side,  from  the  speech  made  on 
yesterday,  that  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  evidence  rested  entirely 
upon  this  proposition,  namely:  That  the  declarations  of  the  party 
charged  were  not  admissible  in  evidence  until  a  conspiracy  had  been 
established,  and  that  as  no  conspiracy  had  been  established,  this  testi- 
mony now  offered  was  incompetent.  That  was  the  proposition  on  the 
other  side,  and  now  the  argument  can  be  very  materially  abridged,  if 
we  understand  from  the  court  that  in  the  view  of  the  court  the  con- 
spiracy has  been  sufficiently  established  to  admit  of  this  testimony,  if 
otherwise  the  testimony  is  competent. 

The  Court.  Just  wait  one  moment. 

Mr.  IKGERSOLL.  I  waOlO&zglQi^  MH««?^®tion  SO  that  it  will  be 
perfectly  understood.     I  objected  to  this   evidence  for  two  reasons : 
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First,  that  it  wiis  not  competent,  because  no  conspiracy  had  been 
Ijroved,  and  becaa.sc  no  testimony  had  been  offered  tCTiding  to  prove  a 
conspiracy — even  tending  in  that  direction.  Not  the  slightest.  I  ob- 
jected to  it  on  that  ground.  If  a  conspiracy  has  been  proved,  then  it 
is  only  good  as  against  the  person.  It  is  not  good  as  against  anybody 
else.  But  fl'ith  tlie  evidence  as  it  is,  I  insisted  then,  and  I  shall  always, 
that  the  evidence  is  not  competent,  and  when  1  have  the  opportunity  I 
will  show  exactly  what  has  been  proved,  exactly  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  court,  and  by  others  at  certain  times,  and  what  has  been  proved 
since,  to  show  that  there  has  not  even  a  suspicion  been  established  that 
anybody  ever  intended  to  conspire. 

The  Court.  Well,  my  impression  about  the  law  is  this  :  That  when 
it  is  offered  on  the  trial  of  a  conspiracy  to  show  the  admissions  or  con- 
fessions of  one  of  the  defendants  to  charge  himself  and  the  others,  that 
the  rule  of  law  is  this  :  If  there  has  been  given  in  evidence  enough  of 
proof  to  submit  the  question  of  conspiracy  to  the  jury  the  court  will 
receive  the  confession,  provided  it  is  otherwise  competent  evidence.  I 
read  now  section  111  of  1st  Greenleaf's  evidence: 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  company  of  conspiraton 
in  regard  to  the  common  design  as  affecting  his  fellows.  Here  a  i'onndation  must  first 
he  laid,  by  proof,  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  to  establish,  j)rima  facie,  the 
fact  of  conspiracy  between  the  parties,  or  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  jnry,  as  tending 
to  establish  such  facts. 

^ovf,  the  rule  as  I  understand  it  to  be  laid  down  here,  and  as  laid 
down  in  other  books  of  authority  that  I  have  consulted,  is  this :  If 
there  be  sufficient  evidence  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy  laid  before  the 
jury,  the  court  will  receive  the  confession  of  one  of  the  alleged  conspir- 
ators, provided  it  be  otherwise  competent  evidence  in  the  case.  Now, 
what  is  comj)eteut  evidence  in  the  case  °?    The  author  proceeds  to  say : 

The  connection  of  the  individuals  in  the  unlawful  enterprise  being  thus  shown, 
every  act  and  declaration  of  every  member  of  the  confederacy,  in  pursuance  of  the 
original  coucerttd  plan,  and  with  reference  to  the  common  object,  is,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  the  act  and  declaration  of  them  all  ;  and  is  therefore  original  evidence  against 
each  of  them. 

There  is  the  limitation.  The  confession  is  competent  if  there  be  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  take  the  case  from  the  jury.  But  after  you  go  to 
the  jury  your  confession  must  be  a  confession  of  some  act  or  declara- 
tion done  in  pursuance  of  the  original  concerted  plan  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  common  object.  And,  whilst  I  am  upon  that  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  a  little  further  upon  it  in  the  language  of  high 
authority,  I  refer  to  section  134  of  Story's  Agency.  Now,  the  reason 
why  the  confession  and  acts  of  one  of  several  conspirators  are  binding 
upon  his  coconspirators,  is  that  he  is  their  agent.  They  are  all  agents 
of  each  other. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Because  they  are  coconspirators. 

The  Court.  Because  they  are  coconspirators.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  partnership,  every  member  of  the  tirni  binds  the  whole  partnership 
by  his  acts  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership.  I  will  read  now  from 
Story  on  Agency  : 

5  134.  We  have  already  sern  to  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances  the  acts 
of  an  agent  will  bind  bis  ])rinci|)al.  It  remains  to  consider  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  representations,  declarations,  and  admissions  of  an  agent 
will  also  bind  his  principal,  and  here  it  may  be  laid  down  generally  that  no  represen- 
taliiius,  declarations,  or  admissions  of  an  ag  nt  will  bind  his  principal,  except  in  cases 
■within  the  scope  of  the  antliorityconfided  to_him,  suliject,  however,  to  the  same  dia- 
tiiiition,  of  which  notice  hasOlffiWd/ZSSfajby  lM(eCpBfil/S<&n  general  agents  and  limited 
or  special  agents.     For  where  flie  acts  of  the  agent  will  bind  the  principal  there  his 
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representations,  declarations,  and  admissions,  respectinp;  the  snbject-matter,  will  also 
bind  him,  if  made  at  the  same  time,  and  constituting  part  of  the  res  gestm. 

5  135.  Indeed,  for  most  practical  purposes,  a  party  dealing  with  an  agent,  who  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  and  employment,  is  to  be  considered  as  deal- 
ing with  the  principal  himself.  If  it  is  a  case  of  contract,  it  is  the  contract  of  the  prin- 
cipal. If  the  agent,  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  makes  any  representation,  declara- 
tion or  admission  touching  the  matter  of  the  contract  it  is  treated  as  the  representa- 
tion, declaration,  or  admission  of  the  principal  himself.  But  the  qualifications  above 
stated  are  also  most  important  to  be  attended  to.  The  representation,  declaration,  or 
admission  of  the  agent  does  not  bind  the  principal,  if  it  is  not  made  at  the  very  time 
of  the  contract,  but  npon  another  occasion  :  it  does  not  concern  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract,  but  some  other  matter,  in  no  degree  belonging  to  the  res  gesto}. 

5  136.  The  reasoning  npon  which  this  distinction  proceeds  has  been  very  well  ex- 
plained by  a  late  learned  judge. 

Sir  William  Grant. 

"As  a  general  proposition  "  said  he,  "  what  one  man  says,  not  upon  oath,  cannot  be 
evidence  against  another  man.  The  exception  must  arise  out  of  some  peculiarity  of 
situation,  coupled  with  the  declarations  made  by  one.  An  agent  may,  undoubtedly, 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  bind  his  principal  by  bis  agreement,  and  in  many 
oases  by  his  acts.  What  the  agent  has  said  may  be  what  constitutes  the  agreement  of 
the  principal,  or  the  representations  or  statements  may  be  the  foundation  of  or  the  in- 
ducement to  the  agreement.  Therefore,  if  writing  is  not  necessary  by  law,  evidence 
must  be  admitted  to  prove  the  agent  did  not  mate  that  statement  or  representation. 
So,  with  regard  to  acts  done,  the  words  with  which  those  acts  are  accompanied  fre- 
quently tend  to  determine  their  quality.  The  party,  therefore,  to  be  bound  by  the  act 
must  be  affected  by  the  words.  But,  except  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  ways,  I  do  not 
linow  how  what  is  said  by  an  agent  can  be  evidence  against  his  principal.  The  mere 
assertion  of  a. fact  cannot  amount  to  proof  of  it,  thoirgh  it  may  have  some  relation  tO' 
the  business  in  which  the  person  making  that  assertion  was  emijloyed  as  agent.  For 
instance,  if  it  was  a  material  fact  that  there  was  the  bond  of  the  defendant  in  the 
hands  of  the  principal,  that  fact  would  not  be  proved  by  the  assertion  that  the  agent, 
supposing  him  an  agent,  had  said  there  was,  for  that  is  no  fact ;  that  is  no  part  of  any 
agreement  which  the  agent  is  making,  or  of  any  statement  he  is  making,  as  inducement 
to  an  agreement.  It  is  mere  narration  ;  communication  to  the  witness  in  the  course  of 
conversation  ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  fact.  The 
admission  of  an  agent  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  admission  of  the  principal.  A 
party  is  bound  by  his  own  admission,  and  is  not  permitted  to  contradict  it.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  a  man  is  precluded  from  questioning  or  contradicting  anything 
any  person  has  asserted  as  to  him — as  to  his  conduct  or  his  agreement — merely  because 
that  person  has  been  an  agent  of  his.  If  any  fact  material  to  the  interest  of  either 
party  rests  in  the  knowledge  of  an  agent,  it  is  to  be  proved  by  his  testimony,  not  by 
his  mere  assertion." 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Forwarding  a  book  to  the  court.]  IsTow,  I  would 

like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  in  this  connection  to  page  296, 

where  I  have  marked,  which  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  statement  of 

.  the  law  on  this  subject  that  I  ever  read  or  ever  heard.    The  court  will 

just  look  at  it,  please. 

The  OoTJET.  I  am  just  referring  to  some  authorities  that  satisfy  my 
mind  in  the  first  place  that  if  there  is  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  carry 
that  question  to  the  jury — ^^I  will  not  say  j^rtwa/ftde  evidence,  although 
Mr.  Justice  McLaiu  has  put  it  upon  that  ground  and  some  of  the  au- 
thorities have  put  it  upon  that  ground,  but  I  think  that  the  rule  is 
properly  laid  down  in  Greenleaf,  section  111,  that  where  the  evidence 
is  sufBcient  to  establish  prima  facie  the  fact  of  conspiracy  between  the 
parties  or  is  properly  to  be  laid  before  the  jury  as  tending  to  establish 
such  fact,  that  the  court  will  not  trouble  itself  about  the  weight  of  the 
e\'idence  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy.  If  there  is  any  evidence  upon 
that  subject  the  court  will  allow  the  confession  to  come  in,  but  it  will 
limit  the  confession  by  the  rules  of  law,  atid  that  is  that  the  confession 
must  relate  to  the  acts  of  the  parties  whilst  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  Thuy  must  be  part  of  the  res  gestw  and 
the  res  gestce  are  the  circiMS^M^#JfrM(9fO§S!Mind  the  subject  of  the 
conspiracy. 
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Now,  1  say,  in  this  case,  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  enough  of  ev- 
idence to  carry  the  question  of  conspiracy  to  the  jury.  But  that  does 
not  decide  this  question.  The  oflt'er  here  is  to  prove  by  this  witness  oa 
the  stand  what  was  said  by  Brady  to  him  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
mouth  of  December,  1880,  relating  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  other  sub- 
jects, not  relating  to  the  matters  charged  in  this  indictment. 

K'ow,  it  is  whollj^,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  last  of  these  propositions 
that  argument  is  necessary  or  admissible  now.  Conceded  that  there 
is  proof  enough  to  carry  the  question  to  the  jury,  and  that  the  admis- 
sions of  one  of  these  defendants  may  be  received  in  evidence,  still  it  is 
not  all  admissions  that  may  be  received  in  evidence ;  it  is  not  all  state- 
ments that  are  made  by  him  that  are  competent  evidence,  but  they  must 
be  admissions  or  statements  which  refer  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  made  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  course,  may  it  please  your  honor,  we  never  for  a 
moment  questioned  the  propositions  of  law  that  your  honor  has  an- 
nounced just  now.  We  have  steadily  held,  from  the  opening  of  this 
case,  that  no  admissions  of  one  of  the  coconspirators  were  competent 
as  against  his  coconspirators,  unless  they  were  admissions  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  ;  that  is,  that  they  were  not  ad- 
missible as  against  the  other  coconspirators.  We  have  never  doubted 
that ;  and  I  stated  to  your  honor,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  case,  when 
Mr.  MaoVeagh  was  put  upon  the  stand,  that  that  was  our  theory  of  the 
law,  but  that  whilst  they  were  not  competent  evidence  as  against  his 
coconspirators,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  outside  of  the  agency, 
and  not  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  agent,  they  were  competent  as 
against  himself. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  w^e  do  not  differ  a  bit.  And  yesterday,  when  I 
supposed  the  argument  would  be  protracted,  it  was  upon  the  ground 
that  I  apprehended  there  was  some  faint  possibility,  a  remote,  contin- 
gent, indefinite  chance  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the  objection  on  the 
other  side,  to  wit,  that  thei'e  was  no  proof  of  a  conspiracy,  although  I 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  when  your  honor  revolved  the  subject  in 
your  mind  you  would,  even  before  the  argument  and  (T  stateil  before  1 
came  into  court  this  morning  that  I  was  satisfied,  having  thought  it 
■over,  that  you  would),  conclude  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  defense  as  to  this  testimony  on  yesterday. 

Now,  then,  the  question  will  arise,  and  Mr.  Ker  will  address  hiin-- 
self  to  that,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  evidence  is  admissible  as 
against  Brady  himself,  not  affecting  his  coconspirators.  It  is  not 
offered  in  that  aspect,  as  Mr.  Ker  stated  ;  and,  second,  whether  it  is 
not  competent  by  reason  of  its  character.  It  does  not  relate  to  this 
patticular  conspiracy  in  direct  language,  and  the  main  question  that 
was  to  protract  the  argument,  namely,  whether  there  is  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy, prima  facie,  is,  I  suppose,  now  out  of  the  discussion  entirely, 
and  discussion  will  proceed  upon  or  be  predicated  of  the  proposition 
which  your  honor  demanded  should  be  present  before  MacVeagh's  tes- 
timony was  admitted,  namely,  some  proof  of  a  corpus  delicti  as  it  was 
called.  We  have  passed  by  that  period.  Now  it  comes  up  on  the  or- 
dinary matter  of  evidence. 

The  Court.  The  reason  why  I  interposed  so  early  was  this:  Mr. 
Ker,  it  was  manifest  to  me,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  argument  upon 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Merrick.  ThaCig'/Wg^elfey  Microsoft® 

The  Court.  And  as  that  arffument  unon  the  facts  seemed  to  me,  in 
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the  view  that  I  have  taken  of  the  case,  and.  a  view  wljicli  I  had  takea 
up  witli  after  considerable  thought  and  examination,  uuiniportant,  I 
proi)ose  to  confine  tlie  argument,  as  much  as  possiltle,  within  the  limits 
that  seem  to  me  proper  for  it. 

Mr.  iMbrriok.  Your  honor  has  certainly  very  much  abridged  time 
and  saved  great  labor. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  1  waut  to  say  this:  The  court  has  not  said,  ;is  I 
h'dve  listened,  or  as  I  havc^  beard  rather,  that  there  is  a  prima  facie 
case.  The  court  has  simply  said  that  there  is  some  evidence  that  may 
lie  submitted  to  tlie  court. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  not  said  that  there  is  a  primio  facie  case. 
It  has  merely  said  that  taking  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  (Ireeuleaf,  which 
I  think  is  the  correct  rule — I  have  compared  it  with  other  authorities, 
and  J  am  satisfied  that  the  correct  rule  is  as  stated  by  Greenleaf — that 
if  there  was  evidence  of  conspiracy  enough  to  carry  that  question  to 
the  jury,  the  court  will  not  say  whether  it  is  prima  facie  or  not,  but 
will  on  that  ground  hear  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  then,  the  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply 
this,  so  that  we  svill  understand  each  other.  This  confession,  declara- 
tion, narration — whatever  they  please  to  call  it — will  be  admitted  only 
as  a  part  of  the  res  gesUe,  as  a  something  accomi^auying  some  act  done 
iu  pursuance  of  the  general  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  I  have  read  from  the  books,  preferring  the  language  of 
Story  and  of  Grreenleaf  and  of  Sir  William  Grant  to  any  language  that 
I  can  possibly  use. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  cannot  use  any  language  better  than  your 
honor  did  before. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  understand  it. 

Mr.  TciTTEN.  Well  I  don't.  If  the  court  please,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  we  ex])ect  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  court  to  direct  the 
jury  to  bring  iu  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  and  when  that  time  comes 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  estopped  by  anything  that  may  be  said 
or  done  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  the  present  question.  Now, 
I  did  think  that  your  honor  came  very  near  saying,  if  you  did  not 
say  so  entirely,  that  there  was  enough  of  testimony  already  submitted 
to  this  court  to  be  given  to  the  jury  to  pass  upon  as  to  whether  the  de- 
fendants were  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Now,  if  that  is  so  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  We 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
question,  and  if  we  shall  be  confined  to  a  consideration  or  a  discussion 
of  the  applicability  of  this  testimony  assuming  that  there  is  enough. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  may  take  it  so. 

^Ir.  ToTTEX.  Very  well,  your  honor,  I  am  content  to  do  that,  but  I 
am  not  content  to  have  the  court  pass  upon  the  other  question  in  the 
midst  of  the  trial. 

The  Court.  What  I  have  said  upon  that  subject  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  your  motion  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  willing  that  the  jury  should  decide  the  case 
now. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Will  the  court  change  its  ruling  iu  regard  to  the 
order  of  objection  in  view  of  the  change  that  your  honor  has  now  made. 
You  intimated  that  you  had  had  some  refiection  upon  the  subject  that 
has  probably  modified  what  you  said  before,  which  was : 

1  can  see  that  tbf  question  "ig^rftfjgfe^ WV^?W;6?(i^C'ff®°^  ^^^  conspiracy  upon  the 
aujoimt  of  pio  f  which  the  court  may  tLinK^s  Iierore  it  to  establish  the  charge  of  cou- 
spirauy. 
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And  you  intimated  that  it  was  a  question  that  might  dispose  of 
the  whole  case.  It  was  on  that  idea  that  some  of  ns  have  built  aud 
worked  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  that  idea  I  gathered  from  your 
honor  this  morning  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  that  they  must 
show  its  applicability  and  its  right  to  be  here  that  you  gave  them  the 
extraordinary  privilege  of  open  and  close. 

Now,  1  do  not  rise  to  review  your  honor's  decision.  We  bow  to  the 
powers  that  be.  You  have  now  decided  that  you  will  simply  hear 
the  ordinary  question  which  was  heard  when  Vaile's  letter  was  of- 
fered in  evidence.  Mr.  Vaile's  letter  was  ])ut  in  at  another  stage  of 
this  case,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  word  to  you  upon  the 
subject  that  certain  declarations  were  made  that  had  no  right  in 
the  case.  You  lieard  us  ui)on  that.  Now,  is  not  that  the  same  kind  of 
question  that  is  before  us  at  this  time,  or  does  your  honor  still  adhere 
to  the  idea  that  they  have  the  opening  a.nd  close  wpon  the  mere  ques- 
tion, "  We  object  to  this  testimony,"  because,  as  your  honor  suggests, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  point — that  it  is  not  in  pursuance  of  or 
carrying  out  the  object  of  a  conspiracy,  but  an  argument  used,  giving 
us  the  blackest  character  you  can,  to  lift  the  note  that  is  laid  down  by 
a  stranger  who  comes  in  and  wants  his  i)ay.  Will  you  now  give  us  the 
open  and  close  upon  that,  ordoes  your  honor  still  adhere  to  it  that  they 
open  and  close  ?     We  will  make  it  very  short. 

The  GouET.  I  shall  adhere  to  the  order.  In  regard  to  the  other  mat- 
ter that  you  mentioned,  I  have  been  careful,  and  I  propose  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  decide  anything  except  what  is  before  us  and  w^hat  is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  intend  to  be  committed  upon  any  subject  untilitis  prop- 
erly before  me. 

Mr.  Kbr.  Your  honor  has  limited  this  matter  so  that  it  will  take  me 
but  a  very  few  minutes  to  conclude  this  part  of  this  argument.  I  want 
to  be  very  careful  in  what  1  say  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  all  being 
printed.  As  a  general  rule,  nobody  but  lawyers  will  read  anything  of 
it,  and  the  book  that  is  being  compiled  is  not  one  of  wit,  but  is  one  of 
law.  Therefore  I  shall  be  careful  in  anything  that  I  say,  because  I  do 
not  want  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  country,  and  probably  of  England, 
and  your  honor  to  laugh  at  anything  that  is  said.  I  want  to  confine 
myself  to  the  proposition  that  we  have  advanced  in  this  offer. 

Now,  Mr.  Brady  was  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  He 
had  but  one  duty  to  perform.  That  was  the  duty  of  his  office.  He  was 
engaged  in  providing  for  carrying  the  mails.  He  was  engaged  in  pro- 
viding for  carrying  the  mail  over  the  nineteen  routes  that  are  specified 
in  this  indictment.  He  had  also,  according  to  the  evidence,  a  contract 
or  subcontract  with  Mr.  Walsh,  and  that  subcontract  was  running 
along,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  batch  of  contracts  to  which  these 
nineteen  belonged.  Mr.  Brady,  upon  settling  up  a  business  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Walsh,  said  to  him,  in  explanation  of  the  request  that  lie 
made  for  20  per  cent.,  "  V\  hy,  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  made  ex- 
pedition the  people  have  paid  me  20  per  cent." 

Now,  he  did  not  limit  this  expression  to  the  routes  that  Walsh  was 
engaged  on.  He  did  not  limit  it  to  any  particular  route,  but  he  said, 
"  In  every  case  where  expedition  has  been  granted  the  parties  have 
paid  me  20  per  cent,  for  granting  it." 

That  he  (Brady)  always  received  from  the  coutraotors  20  per  crfut.  of  the  amount 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  ou  each  route  so  expedited  ;  that  such  was  his 
(Brady's)  invariable  practice  as  Second  Assistant  Postmnster-General  in  every  ease 
where  he  made  an  order  t'<©j™fe^tf<fe*"/W/i#0SBI#®of  li*y,  and  that  the  witness  and 
everybody    engaged    on  the  mail   routes  linew   and   understood  that  this  was  his 
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Then,  again : 

Aud  that  Brady  further  stated  that  petitions  filed  asking  for  increase  or  expedition 
were  only  matters  of  form  to  make  on  the  record  an  excuse  for  his  (Brady's)  orders. 

Now,  there  is  the  offer  that  the  Government  malies  in  this  case ;  to 
show  a  conversation  relating  to  carrying  the  mails,  relating  to  the  post 
routes  on  which  there  was  expedition,  for  there  could  be  no  exclusion. 
It  is  true  it  was  said  at  the  time,  during  the  time,  that  he  would  make 
expedition  or  grant  orders  for  increase  of  pay.  I  want  your  honor  to 
hear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  ask  this  declaration  as  a  declaration  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  consijiracy.  We  would  not  attempt  to  stand  up 
before  your  honor  and  say  this  is  competent  evidence  in  order  to  include 
all  the  defendants ;  this  is  competent  evidence  that  is  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  conspiracy ;  this  is  evidence  that  is  made  by  an  agent  of  the 
conspirators.  We  do  not  ask  any  such  thing.  The  very  letters  on 
their  face,  the  reading  and  the  wording,  will  explain  to  any  person  who 
can  read  it  quietly  that  it  is  not  a  declaration  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  one  made  by  an  agent  in  order  to  effect  the  common 
object.  It  is,  what  is  mentioned  by  the  one  word,  a  confession.  And 
everywhere,  in  the  text  books  and  in  the  authorities  that  are  quoted 
and  cited,  in  every  single  instance,  does  the  word  confession  appear 
where  it  relates  to  an  act  done  or  to  words  spoken  in  pursuance  of  the 
common  design  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound.  They  are  called  dec- 
larations, they  are  called  statements,  just  as  your  honor  read  this  morn- 
ing from  the  book.  They  are  declarations  of  the  agent  that  bind  the 
principal,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  agent. 

'Sow,  we  have  this  brought  down  to  the  plain  proposition,  can  a  man's 
confession  be  used  agaijst  him  after  the  act  was  done,  outside  the  pale 
of  the  act  entirely  ?  Can  his  declaration  and  confession  be  used  against 
himself,  and  is  it  competent  evidence  ?  I  apprehend  that  there  are  many, 
many  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  to-day  who  are  there  principally  by 
their  confessions  detailed  before  your  honor,  and  your  honor  has  sen- 
tenced principally  upon  their  statement  of  what  they  did. 

That  a  confession  is  the  highest  evidence  is  a  principle  that  has  been 
laid  down  so  long  that  at  this  late  date  it  is  never  brought  before  a 
superior  court  for  further  adjudication.  It  is  a  principle  that  is  settled, 
and  so  well  settled  that  no  man  at  the  bar  has  the  temerity  to  carry  it 
before  a  superior  court. 

Now,  it  was  laid  down  in  Tong's  case,  the  first  I  think  that  was  men- 
tioned in  relation  to  that  branch,  confession,  that  in  treason  where  it 
requires  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  treason,  if  a  man  confesses  the 
treason  to  two  distinct,  different  people,  that  those  are  two  witnesses 
against  him  upon  whose  testimony  he  can  be  convicted.  Your  honor 
will  find  that  laid  down  in  Sir  Jolin  Kelyngs'  Crown  Cases,  pp.  17  and 
18.    The  judges  there  solemnly  decided  that 

Confession  puts  it  out  of  the  statute  which  requires  two  witnesses  for  treason.  But 
such  confessions  so  proved  is  only  evidence  against  the  party  himself  who  made  the 
confession,  but  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  evidence  against  any  others  whom  on  his  ex- 
amination he  confessed  to  be  in  the  treason. 

In  that  case  there  was  more  than  one  crime.  Tong's  confession  was 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  and  two  witnesses  said,  "  He  told  me 
so  and  so."  The  law  required  the  two  witnesses,  as  his  confession  given 
to  two  people  made  the  necessary  amount  of  evidence,  and  he  was  con- 
victed. "  Oh,  but  the  confession  mentions  somebody  else  who  was  in 
the  trial  with  him."  Tha£)f^fezeH6t)jQfl*'er4M?Dft@terence  said  the  judges, 
it  is  confined  to  himself  and  they  cannot  complain. 
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Now,  in  Commonwealth  r.  Eobinson,  Robinson,  Smith,  and  "Williams 
were  indicted  as  princiijals  in  breaking  and  entering  a  house  in  the 
night.  Kow  your  honor  will  perceive  that  in  this  doctrine  of  confession 
where  more  than  one  is  on  trial,  and  where  the  statement  involves  tli& 
other  people  who  are  on  trial,  it  has  been  universally  and  uniformly 
held  that  the  judge  is  to  iiistruct  the  jury  and  say  to  them,  "  Why  may 
you  regard  this  confession  as  to  the  man  who  made  it.  Tou  must  dis- 
abuse your  minds  of  anj'thing  connected  with  it  as  to  the  other;  you 
must  wipe  it  out  of  your  recollection,"  and  every  authority  upon  the 
subject  says  the  same  thing.  In  murder,  larceny,  burglary,  arson,  in 
everj'  case  where  there  has  been  more  than  one  on  trial,  and  where  a 
confession  has  been  used,  the  statement  has  been  given  to  the  jury 
under  the  instruction  of  the  court  that  it  applies  only  to  the  man  who 
made  it ;  because  the  rule  of  law  is  very  plain  that  no  one  man  is  bound 
by  what  another  person  says,  unless  that  statement  is  made  in  his 
presence,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  contradict  it. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Robinson  and  others,  1  Gray  (Mass.)  p.  561. 

Robinson,  Smith,  and  Williams  were  indicted  as  principals  in  break- 
ing and  entering  a  house  in  the  night.  Gardner  and  Babbitt,  two 
others,  were  indicted  as  accessories  before  the  fact.  Before  trial  a  sep- 
arate trial  was  asked,  but  it  was  refused. 

Merrick,  J.  *  *  *  It  is  one  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
against  several  persons  who  are  jointly  cbarfjed  with  the  comn]ls"ion  of  one  and  the 
same  crime,  that  each  is  entitled  to  pursue  and  maintain  for  himself  his  own  peculiar 
line  of  defense.  This  may  sometimes  require  the  introduction  of  evidence,  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  of  the  defendants,  to  which  another  may  be  opposed ;  and  to  which  if 
tried  alone,  he  might  successfully  Interpose  an  objection.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  see,  that  by  whomsoever  it  is  introduced,  it  is  all  properly  applied;  that  those 
who  are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it,  and  that  all  others,  against  whom  it  could  not  be  legally  brought  to  bear,  shall 
bescrnpulously  and  completely  screened  from  its  effect.  No  complaint  is  made  thattlie 
presiding  judije  did  not,  in  allowing  a  cross-examination  of  Rice,  take  care  that  this 
proper  and  necessary  discrimination  should  be  observed,  or  that  he  failed  to  give  the 
jury  appropriate  and  correct  instructions,  relative  to  the  application  of  the  evidence 
thus  permitted  to  be  introduced,  and  to  the  use  they  were  to  make  of  it  in  reference 
to  each  and  all  of  the  defendants,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  accompanied  by  such 
instructions,  its  just  and  legitimate  effect  and  no  more,  was  given  to  it  by  the  jary; 
and  that  if  it  aided  one  it  was  not  allowed  to  harm  or  prejudice  any  other  of  the  de- 
fendants. They  have  no  cause  therefore  of  exception  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  in  this  instance  was  permitted  by  the  court. 

Wow,  that  was  a  case  in  which  the  defense  offered  a  witness  to  prove 
something  that  came  agaiust  the  other  defendants,  and  the  rule  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  defense.  Your  honor  could  not  cut  oat  a  state- 
ment or  confession  that  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  or- 
der to  clear  his  client  told  against  the  other.  And  the  principle  is  the 
same  whether  applied  to  the  prosecution  or  whether  it  comes  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  defense,  and  it  so  held  in  this  case. 

In  State  v.  Thibeau,  1  Shaw,  .30  Vermont,  p.  104,  the  defendant  and 
five  others  were  indicted  for  burglary  and  theft,  and  were  jointly  tried. 

The  direct  admissions  of  each  one  of  the  defendants  made  while  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  each  other,  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  offense 
was  committed,  as  given  in  e\i(lence  by  the  prosecution,  went  to  show 
that  they  were  all  connected  in  the  commission  of  the  burglary,  and 
also  to  indicate  the  part  which  each  one  took  in  the  commission  of  the 
offense. 

The  court,  among  other  things,  in  substance  charged  the  jury  that: 

The  subsequent  acts  or  EH^zeeh by  J^iaSQSQM®tie  defendants  were  proper  evi- 
dence against  such  defendant,  but  not  against  any  of  the  others,  unless  the  jnry  found 
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charged;  that  if  the  jury  found  such  a  concert  or  connection  to  have  existed  between 
the  defendants  (and  the  subsequent  separate  admissions  of  each  of  the  defendants  tO' 
that  effect,  as  well  as  the  joint  admissions  of  all  of  them  together  were  competent  evi- 
dence for  the  jury  to  act  upon),  and  the  subsequent  admissions  of  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, detailing  the  iiarticular  parls  which  he  and  his  associates  took  in  the  commission 
of  the  burglary,  would  be  evidence  to  be  weighed  by  the  jury,  rot  only  against  the  de- 
fendant who  made  such  adiuiasion,  but  also  against  his  associates  whom  his  account  of 
the  details  of  the  transaction  connected  with  the  commission  of  the  borglary. 

This  was  clearly  an  erroneous  instruction,  and  was  so  held  by  the 
superior  court. 

Aldis,  J.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  declarations  of  one  person  are  not  evidence 
against  another. 

We  think  that  the  declarations  ought  not  to  have  been  received  as  evidence  against 
Thibean,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  county  court  in  admitting  the  declarations  of 
John  and  Henry  Robert  to  inculpate  Thibeau  was  erroneous. 

They  do  not  narrow  the  principle.  It  is  evidence  against  himself. 
But  the  court  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  it  to  convict  the  other  meu. 

In  Alexander  Stradyj;s.  The  State,  5  Coldwell's  Reports  (Tennessee,) 
308  Strady  and  one  Sills  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  murder.  Sills 
died  since  the  appeal.  In  that  case  the  mob  toot  Sills  out  of  the  jail; 
they  hung  him  to  a  telegraph  pole  like  they  do  somewhere  out  West,  and 
they  kept  drawing  him  up  and  letting  him  down,  and  coaxing  him  to 
make  a  confession,  and  finally  he  made  his  confession,  and  they  put  him 
down  and  took  him  back  to  jail ;  and  when  he  was  back  in  the  jail,  the 
sheriff,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  went  to  get  the  confession  repeated, 
and  the  man  made  his  confession  again  to  the  sheriff.  Now,  upon  the 
trial  of  the  cause,  where  they  were  both  tried  together,  Sills's  statement 
and  confession  made  to  a  mob,  and  his  confession  made  to  the  sheriff, 
were  both  given  in  evidence.  The  court  held  in  that  case  that  Sills's 
confession  being  wrung  from  him  in  that  manner  was  not  evidence.  It 
was  not  a  free,  full,  and  voluntary  confession,  and  I  believe  the  court 
made  no  mistake  in  that  particular. 

In  The  State  vs.  George  Fuller  and  Hiram  8.  Willey,  39  Vermont, 
pp.  75-77,  the  defendants.  Fuller  and  Willey,  were  jointly  indicted  for 
burglary,  and  were  tried  together. 

A  witness  for  the  State  testified  that  Fuller  confessed  to  her  that  he 
broke  and  entered  the  house  and  stole  the  money.  In  detailing  Ful- 
ler's confession  she  was  allowed  by  the  court,  against  the  objection  of 
AVilley,  to  repeat  portions  of  the  confession  which  tended  to  implicate 
Willey.  The  court  ruled  that  the  whole  confession  must  be  received  as 
Fuller  made  it,  but  that  it  would  be  evidence  only  against  him,  and 
so  instructed  the  jury.     Willey  excepted. 

It  seems  that  during  the  trial  of  this  case  there  was  some  controversy 
of  impaneling  the  jury.  There  was  an  exception  taken  to  that  also, 
and  the  supreme  court  in  passing  upon  that  sustained  the  exception 
and  overruled  the  decision  of  the  judge  and  granted  a  new  trial,  but  in 
passing  upon  the  point  of  the  case  ruled  specially  of  the  confession  made 
by  the  other  man  that  was  given  in  evidence  : 

In  other  respects  we  think  the  county  court  committed  no  error ;  but  for  the  ruling 
as  to  the  challenge  of  jurors,  the  verdict  is  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted. 

In  The  State  w.  Phillips  et  al.,  24  Missouri,  484.  Sullivan  Phillips, 
Presley  Phillips,  and  JohnL.  Boss  were  jointly  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Eobert  G.  Watson.  Sullivan  Phillips  was' first  tried  and  acquitted. 
Presley  Phillips  and  Boss  were  subsequently  tried  together  and  con- 
"^^^^^^^  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Scott,  J:  *  '  *  The  next  point  made  in  the  case  is,  that  the  court  erred  in  permit- 
ting Edmund  Shelton  to  detail  (as  against  Eoss)  what  passed  between  himself  and 
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Presley  Phillips  touching  the  discharge  of  the  witness  as  overseer  of  Phillips;  also  in 
siift'ering  to  go  to  the  jury  as  evidence  against  Ross,  the  conversation  testified  to  by 
the  same  witness  between  himself  and  Presley  Phillips  on  the  Monday  preceding  tlie 
fatal  occurrence.  It  is  usual  for  courts,  when  evidence  proper  iu  itself  is  given  bat 
which  is  incompetent  against  one  party  or  for  certain  purposes,  to  explain  at  the  time 
to  the  jury  the  proper  application  and  effect  of  the  evidence  received.  If  the  court 
fail  to  do  this  voluutarily,  the  party  should  move  a  direction  to  the  jury  as  to  its  ap- 
plication and  effect,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  give  such  direction,  should  ex- 
cept, but,  if  he  fail  to  do  this  as  the  evidence  was  competent  for  some  purpose,  or 
against  some  of  the  parties,  it  is  obvious  that  no  assignment  of  error  can  be  based  upon 
its  admission.  In  such  cases,  as  the  evidence  is  strictly  admissible,  the  court  has  not 
relieved  a  party  against  whom  it  may  have  been  prejudicial  when  he  has  failed  to  aalt 
a  direction  as  to  its  application  and  effect.    This  has  been  the  constant  practice. 

If  it  is  given  iu  evidence  and  they  fail  to  ask  your  honor  to  limit  it 
then  they  are  bound  by  it. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Bosworth  and  others,  6  Gray  (Mass.),  p.  481, 
eight  persons  were  indicted  for  riot.  At  the  trial  a  witness  for  the 
Government  was  asked  to  state  what  she  did  and  said  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  defendauts,  Sherwin. 

Pour  of  the  defendauts  were  convicted. 

Merrick,  J.  *  *  *  When  several  persons  jointly  accused  are  charged  in  an 
indictment  with  the  commission  of  a  particular  crime,  and  all  are  put  to  their  trial 
upon  the  indictment  at  the  same  time,  it  will  occasionally  be  a  matter  of  necessity 
tiiat  evidence  which  has  no  legal  pertinency  or  bearing  against  some  of  them,  and 
to  the  admissibility  of  which,  if  tried  separately,  they  might  successfully  object 
should  be  laid  before  the  jury,  because,  in  respect  to  the  others  it  is  both  competent 
and  indispensable  to  their  conviction ;  and  no  injustice  is  done,  nor  is  any  party  sub- 
jected to  disadvantage  by  this  coarse  of  proceeding.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  how 
the  evidence  should  be  applied,  and  in  the  due  administration  of  the  law  it  may  well 
be  presumed  to  have  had  no  more  than  its  just  and  legitimate  effect.  Proper  instruc- 
tions ought  nudoubtedly,  in  all  such  cases,  to  he  given  to  the  jury  iu  relation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  its  introduction  was  allowed,  and  how  far  and  against  whom  it  could 
legally  be  made  available  as  a  basis  of  conviction  ;  aud  any  deficiency  in  this  particu- 
lar might  afford  substantial  ground  of  exception  to  the  regularity  and  completeness 
of  the  trial;  but  in  the  present  case  no  such  complaint  is  preferred. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Hector  Ingraham  and  Joeph  Clements,  7  Gray, 
Mass.,  p.  46.  Ingraham  and  Clements  were  indicted  for  setting  fire 
to  a  shop,  and  were  jointlj^  tried.  At  the  trial  the  district  attorney, 
in  addition  to  other  testimony,  offered  to  prove  by  Hiram  Whitney 
a  confession  of  Clements,  part  of  which  affected  and  concerned  Ingra- 
ham alone. 

Before  the  testimony  was  admitted  the  counsel  for  Ingraham.  re- 
quested the  judge  to  instruct  the  witness  not  to  state  any  of  that  part 
of  the  conversation  which  affected  and  concerned  Ingraham  alone,  and 
was  not  connected  with  any  statements  concerning  Clements  himself, 
and  not  to  name  Ingraham,  though  his  name  might  have  occurred  in 
the  conversation.  The  judge  refused  so  to  instruct  the  witness,  and 
ruled  that  the  witness  might  relate  the  whole  of  the  conversation,  be- 
ing otherwise  admissible,  in  its  proper  connections  and  according  to 
the  truth  as  it  occurred.  Whitney  testified  that  Clements  came  into 
his  shop  three  months  after  the  fire,  and  said  that  Ingraham  had  been 
seen  iu  Boston,  and  that  Ingraham  said  he  would  rather  have  given 
$0,000  than  to  have  met  Whitney  the  night  of  the  fire,  "for  fear  he 
would  blow  on  him ; "  and  Clements  also  said  that  he  did  did  not  set 
the  fire,  but  was  with  Ingraham  when  he  set  it.  The  judge  on  this 
point  instructed  the  jury: 

That  they  should  carefully  separate  between  the  defendants  as  to  this  evidence,  and 
not  suffer  the  couversations,  statements,  or  declarations  of  Clements  ;  the  person  holding 
or  making  them,  to  affect  t^^'ffe®(5i[q^^/(}f(Jgg)ifit®im. 
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The  (lefendauts  were  found  guilty. 

Dewey,  J.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  of  oommon  pleas,  as  to 
the  iijtrodiictiou  of  the  evidence  of  the  admissions  and  statements  of  Clements, 
one  "f  the  defendants.  They  were  entirely  competent  as  against  Clements,  and  those 
parts  of  them  alluding  to  his  statements  as  to  what  occurred  between  Ingraham  and 
himself,  were  competent  as  affecting  bis  counection  with  the  crime  charged.  It  is 
only  the  ordinary  case  of  two  (lersons  ou  trial  for  an  alleged  joint  offense,  and  in  such 
cases  the  confessions  may  be  introduced  as  against  the  party  making  them.  If ,  as  in 
the  present  case,  tbey  allude  to  the  other  party  also,  all  that  can  be  required  of  the 
court  is  distinctly  to  instruct  the  jnry  to  apply  such  evidence  solelv  to  the  party  mak- 
ing such  statements,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  affect  the  other  defendant.  This  was 
done  in  the  present  case. 

In  Oommouwealth  vfi.  Maliboue  Briggs  et  al.,  5  Pickering  (Mass.),  p. 
429,  Briggs  and  his  wife  were  jointly  indicted  and  tried  for  receiving  and 
secreting  goods  and  money  that  had  been  stolen. 

Before  trial,  the  counsel  for  Malibone  moved  for  a  separate  trial,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  that  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  his  wife  might 
prejudice  him.  The  motion  was  overruled.  It  appeared  that  a  piece 
of  broadcloth  was  found  in  Malibone's  house,  and  evidence  was  oflered 
of  the  declarations  of  the  wife  in  relation  to  it.  The  evidence  was  ob- 
jected to,  but  admitted. 

The  verdict  was  guilty  as  to  Malibone,  but  not  guilty  as  to  the  wife. 
A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial. 

Per  curiam.  The  first  objection  is,  that  the  declarations  of  the  wife  being  admitted 
in  evideuce,  must  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  jury  prejudicial  to  the  husband.  We  do 
not  see  how  this  evidence  could  have  been  rejected,  for  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  wife.  The  jury  must  be  presumed  to  have  understood  that  they  were  not 
to  let  it  operate  against  the  husband.  We  should  not  grant  a  new  trial  if  this  objec- 
tion stood  alone. 

State  lis.  John  Brite,  73  Iforth  Carolina,  p.  26. 

The  defendant  was  jointly  indicted  with  one  Culpepper  for  larceny, 
with  a  count  in  the  indictment  charging  deceiving  stolen  goods. 

The  defendants  were  jointly  tried. 

The  defendant  Culpepper  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness.  Culpepper 
then  offered  to  prove  by  two  witnesses,thatBrite,  while  in  jail,  admitted 
to  them  that  he  alone  was  the,  guilty  party,  and  that  Culpepper  was  in- 
nocent, having  had  nothing  to  do  with  taking  the  coats.  To  this  testi- 
mony Brite  objected,  the  coirrt  overruled  the  objection  and  Brite  ex- 
cepted. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  larcency  as  to  Culpepper, 
and  guilty  of  receiving  as  to  Brite. 

SBTfLE,  J.  The  defendants'  first  exception  is  that  his  honor  allowed  Culpepper,  a 
codefendant,  to  introduce  witnesses  to  prove  his  (Brite's)  declarations  while  in  jail, 
which  tended  to  exonerate  Culpepper. 

While  these  declarations  are  not  evidence  either  for  or  against  Culpepper,  being,  as 
to  him,  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  made  by  one  not  under  oath  and  subject  to  cross-exam- 
inaiion,  yet  they  are  clearly  admissible  against  Brite,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  were  called  forth  by  the  State,  or  by  Culpepper,  without  objection,  or 
rather  with  the  sanction  of  the  State. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  the  court  and  followed  by  the  jury, 
for  both  Culpepper  and  Brite  were  convicted,  one  of  larceny  and  the  other  of  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 

In  Alsabrooks  et  al.  vs.  The  State,  52  Alabama,  p.  26.  William  Alsa- 
brooks  and  Eebecca  Bowen  were  indicted  and  tried  for  adultery  or 
fornication. 

A  witness  testified  to  conversations  with  the  woman  before  and  at 
her  confinement.  ^.  ...      .  .     ...  „^ 

Before  the  argument  MMmBSmamS&^^effWnvt  to  exclude  the  evi- 
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deuce  of  the  witness  from  the  jury,  becau.se  it  was,  as  to  him,  mere 
hearsay.  The  court  refused,  and  Alsabrooks  excepted.  The  judge,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says : 

The  (leclaratioDS  proved  by  the  witness,  Mrs.  Bowbd,  were  competent  evidence 
against  the  female  defendant  Bowen,  and  the  fact  that  Alsabrooks  paid  the  fee  of  the 
midwife  was  competent  evidence  against  him.  Instead  of  moving  to  exclude  the  evi- 
dence from  the  jury,  the  defendant,  Alsabrooks,  should  have  retjuested  the  court  to 
charge  the  jury  that  the  declarations  of  his  codefendant  were  not  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  be  convicted,  except  upon  evidence  alimide 
Rufificient  to  establish  his  gnilt. 

'Now,  there  is  the  broad  distinction  that  he  cannot  move  the  com-t  to 
exchide  the  evidence.  All  he  can  do  is  to  ask  the  court  to  direct  its 
proper  application. 

lu  Kelsoe  i\  The  .State,  47  Alabama,  600,  Kelsoe,  Myers,  and  May 
were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Williams  G.  Otts.  Kelsoe  and  May 
were  tiied  together ;  May  was  acquitted  aud  Kelsoe  convicted. 

On  the  trial  a  witness  testified  to  a  conversation  with  May,  the  other 
defendant,  Kelsoe  not  being  present  at  the  time.  Kelsoe  objected  to 
the  testimony,  but  his  objection  was  overruled,  for  the  reasou  the  evi- 
dence was  uot  offered  against  him,  and  he  excepted. 

Peck,  C.  J.  *  *  *  This  witness  was  introduced  to  prove  alleged  conversations 
with  the  said  Randall  May,  when  be  and  the  witness  were  in  jail  together,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  appellant.  These  conversations  were  objected  to  by  appellant,  but  admitted 
by  the  court,  as  was  stated,  only  against  said  May  ;  and  in  this  tliere  would  have  been 
no  error  if  the  court,  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  received,  bad  instructed  the  jury 
that  it  was  evidence  against  May  only,  and  was  not  to  be  considered  by  them  as  evi- 
dence against  the  appellant.  This,  under  such  circvimstances,  would  have  been  the 
best  and  a'l  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  appellant.  The  State  could  not  have 
been  deprived  of  the  bentfit  of  May's  statements  if  necessary  to  prove  his  guilt,  al- 
though they  might,  to  some  extent,  implicate  the  appellant. 

In  Fife  et  als.  vs.  The  Commonwealth,  .5  Casey,  Penna.,  437,  Heury 
Fife,  Charlotte  Jones,  and  Monroe  Htewart  were  jointly  indicted  and 
tried  for  the  nmrder  of  (leorge  Wilson. 

Charlotte  Jones  made  a  written  confession  implicating  Fife  and 
Stew  art.  The  conrt  overruled  the  ol)iection  and  admitted  the  confes- 
sion as  against  Charlotte  Jones.  In  reading  tlie  confession  the  coiu't 
directed  the  names  of  Fife  and  Stewart  to  be  suppressed  wherever 
they  occurred  in  it.     Aud  in  charging  the  jury  the  court  said: 

The  jury  are  again  reminded  that  her  voluntary  statement  is  evidence  to  criminate 
no  person  but  herself. 

Chief  Justice  Lewis  says  : 

A  majority  of  the  judges  of  this  court  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  see  no  error  in  ad- 
mitting the  confession  of  Charlotte  Jones.  Fife  and  Stewart  have  no  legal  cause  of 
complaint,  because  it  was  not  admitted  as  against  them,  and  the  court  did  all  that 
could  be  done  on  a  joint  trial  to  save  them  from  being  injnred  byit  when  they  directed 
the  jury  not  to  regard  it  as  evidence  against  any  one  but  Charlotte  Jones  herself  It 
may  be  that  it  had,  nevertheless,  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  them, 
because  it  implicated  them  as  chief  actors  in  the  horrid  crime  charged.  But  when  sev- 
eral are  tried  together,  competent  evidence  against  one  cannot  be  excluded  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  prejudice  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  when  the  confession  of  Char- 
lotte Jones  was  read  the  names  of  Fife  and  Stewart  were  omitted.  This  was  doubt- 
less done  to  protect  them  from  being  affected  by  the  statement  of  their  codefendant  J 
and  that  course  is  not  without  countenance  iu  the  books  on  evidence.  Phil.  Ev.,  106 ; 
2  Russell  on  Crimes,  365.  The  better  opinion  is  that  all  the  names  and  every  word 
must  be  read  just  as  it  is,  and  that  the  court  should  tell  the  jury  that  the  confession  is 
not  evidence  against  any  one  besides  the  person  making  it.  Rex  rs.  Cleves,  4  Car.  & 
Payne,  2'21 ;  19  English  Common  Law,  354. 

There  is  another  ciiS^pi!tiK§<iMM(^mRW>a.gamst  Grant,  14  Blatch- 
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They  all  point  iu  one  directiou,  tliat  where  there  is  a  joiut  trial  aud  a 
confession  made  by  one,  that  it  is  proper  evidence,  and  that  your  honor 
is  simply  bound  to  say  to  the  jury  that  they  must  disregard  it  as  to  the 
others.  In  this  case  Bi-ady  alone  is  the  one  that  we  otter  it  against,  aud 
we  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding  in  that  respect.  As  the  otliers 
come  along,  one  after  another,  we  will  offer  their  confrssions,  made  in  a 
similar  way,  and  ask  the  court  to  apply  them  to  the  ]»articular  individ- 
uals. Xow,  cannot  Brady,  or  any  one  of  these  defendants  confess  and 
admit  any  of  the  facts  that  have  been  proven  here  ?  Cannot  Brady,  or 
any  one  of  the  defendants  say  that  acts  so  apparently  innocent  were 
done  for  certain  purposes,  aud  your  honor  then  turn  to  the  law  and  say 
that  those  purjioses  constitute  a  crime,  aud  that  that  crime  is  the  crime 
charged  in  the  indictment  ?  That  is  all  that  we  seek  to  apply  it  to  in 
this  case.  Tour  honor  has  seen  the  figures  mount  nj).  The  little  routes 
started  at  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  have  run  nj)  to  thousands  ;  the 
thousands  have  gone  up  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  multiplied  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  Mr.  Brady 
was  the  author  of  it  all.  Bj-  his  little  iiencil ;  his  little  blue,  airy  wand, 
he  wrote,  "  Do  this — Brady";  and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  peo|ile's  money  went  from  the 
])ublic  treasury  into  the  jiockets  of  these  defendants.  Now,  we  call  a 
witness  who  wants  to  tell  what  Mr.  Brady  himself  said  was  Iris  rea- 
son for  doing  it;  and  if  that  fixes  upon  him  the  stamj)  of  crime,  I 
submit  to  your  honor  it  is  competent  and  lawful  aiul  just  testimony, 
liepresenting.  as  your  honor  does,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  might  come  here  and  stretch  out  arms,  and  say  we  come 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  (iovernment,  and  we  aslc,  in  fairness,  and  h(niesty,  and  honor, 
that  yon  permit  us,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  to  give  certain 
evidence  that  we  will  snp[)lenient  hereafter  Avith  such  evidence  as  will 
convince  yonr  honor  that  there  was  a  cousi:)iracy,  and  tlnit  this  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  it.  But  the  time  for  all  that  has  passed.  We 
have  reached  a  stage  of  the  case  in  which,  representing  an  injured  and 
an  outraged  x>eople,  we  stand  here  and  claim  respectfully,  backed  with 
authorities  that  have  come  down  from  ages,  the  right  to  put  in  the  evi- 
dence that  will  show  that  this  man  Brady,  in  the  exercise  of  the  office 
that  he  was  sworn  to  exercise  honestly,  and  fairly,  and  justly,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  the  representative  of  the  Goveinment  tJjat 
the  people  loved  and  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for — we  claim  the  right 
to  put  in  evidence  to  show  that  he  made  these  orders,  aud  that  he  gave 
out  this  money  In  the  exercise  of  a  corrupt  principle  and  a  deliberate 
intention  to  benefit  himself  and  to  rob  the  Government.  We  ask  it,  I 
say,  earnestly,  and  claim  it  from  your  honor,  respectfully,  and  I  thiidc 
that  your  honor  will  not  disregard  this  claim. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  your  honor  please,  whether  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  all  the  authorities  that  are  to  be  used  in  this 
case  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side"? 

Mr.  Mekeick.  I  think  there  are  some  authorities  that  I  shall  use 
that  have  not  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ker. 

Mr.  WiL.soN.  If  there  are  many  more  we  would  like  to  know  it  be- 
fore we  begin. 

Mr.  Merrick.  United  States  against  Babcock,  3  Dillon;  Eoscoe, 
page  41(i ;  7  Graves,  846. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  Jbonpr  pleasji,.  that  is  hardlv  a  proper  wa\'  to 
give  them.  Digitized  BymcrosoTf® 
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The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick. J  Tliey  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  state 
the  points  which  the  a-utijoritics  riiukc 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Tiie  case  of  Babcock  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all  the 
comisel.  That  is  upon  the  .i;pner;il  subject  of  cousi)iracy.  The  matter 
in  lioscoe's  Criminal  Pleacliug'  and  Evidence  is  upon  the  evidence  as 
to  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Sow  give  us  the  page. 

]Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  would  like  to  have  the  page,  and  would  like  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  it;  because  if  that  is  all  that  is  to 
be  offered  I  do  not  wish  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  24  Howard,  Ballard  v.s.  Castle,  as  to  the  admission  in 
evidence  of  other  criminal  acts.  Lincoln  vs.  Glaflin,  7  Wallace,  138,  the 
sajue.  Butler  vs.  A\'atkins,  13  Wallace,  464,  the  same.  Thereisalsoa 
case  in  1  Hill.     I  have  not  the  page. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  want  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  this 
subject- 
Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Merrick 
is  following  the  rule. 

The  CoUET.  I  do  not  think  he  is  myself.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Tou 
Avill  have  to  be  a  little  fuller  in  your  statement  of  these  authorities. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  cannot  state  with  regard  to  Dillon,  for  it  is  the  en- 
tire case  upon  the  general  subject  of  conspiracy  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proved.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  use  it  after  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  argument,  but  I  want  to  be  fair.  The  reference  in  Eos- 
coe  I  think  your  honor  has  already  made.  It  is  upon  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  of  confessions,  1  think. 

The  Court.  Eoscoe  lays  down  the  rule  just  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes;  pretty  much. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  If  that  is  the  way  that  the  case  is  to  be  presented, 
1  am  willing  to  have  the  court  decide  it  now,  and  have  no  more  talk 
about  it,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  have  a  library  thrown  at  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  made  my  point,  if  your  honor  please,  simply  for  this 
reason  :  Mr.  Ker  has  referred  during  the  course  of  his  argument  to  quite 
a  number  of  authorities,  not  a  single  one  of  which  has  the  slightest  ap- 
plication to  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  you  are  going  to  reply,  I  will  wait  until  you  get 
through. 

]Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  making  an  argument.  I  simply  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ker  has  cited  quite  a  number 
of  authorities,  having  reference  to  cases  where  an  individual  may  com- 
mit an  offense. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  counsel  going  to  argue  the  case  now? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  am  simply  stating  this  point  in  order  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  it. 
The  Court.  I  understand  the  point  perfectly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.     Now  I  say  that  if  there  are  any  authorities 
that  these  gentlemen  have  that  they  expect  to  insist  will  bear  upon 
this  case,  and  upon  the  question  that  we  have  now  before  the  court, 
that  we  ought  to  know  what  those  authorities  are. 
Mr.  Mereick.  I  propose  to  give  them  to  you. 
The  Court.  That  is  their  right. 
Mr.  Meeeick.  I  am  going  to  give  them  to  you. 
Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  want  to  know  what  they  say  about  it. 
Mr.  Wilson.  1  am  objectiiig-  to  fiioing  on  until  he  presents  them. 
The  CouET.  Un\esfmS^MK(m!U(^^m%iened  more  fully  the  court 

Ttrill    Tinf  li'iini   fliiiitn    rACiri 
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Mr.  Merrick.  They  will  have  a  rij^lit  to  reply  to  them ;  but  I  gave 
the  authorities  and  1  thought  I  gaA  e  enough. 

The  Court.  You  know  what  the  rule  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  complied  with  the  rule  iu  this  case.  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  anything  back  in  the  world. 

The  Court.  Xo.  I  know  ,you  do  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  case  "of  Ballard  and  Castle,  24  Howard,  184,  is  a 
case  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  admissibility  of  the 
proof  of  other  fraudulent  acts  than  the  act  charged.  That  is  all  I  shall 
read  it  for.  The  case  of  Lincoln  and  Clafliu,  7  Wallace,  138,  is  to  the 
same  effect,  meeting  the  suggestions  intimated  by  your  honor  this  morn- 
ing. Butler  and  Watkins,  13  A\'allace  464,  is  to  the  same  effect,  as  is 
also  the  case  of  1  Hill,  and  the  case  in  5  Car.  &  Paine,  3118. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  case  in  7  AVallacc  was  where  goods  were  gotten 
fraudulently,  and  another  had  taken  a  part  of  them,  and  he  was  a  part- 
ner.    What  has  that  to  do  with  this  case  ? 

The  CotTRT.  I  see  you  are  ready  to  rei)ly. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes  ;  as  to  that.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
willing  the  court  should  take  the  case  now. 

The  Court.  You  are  not  taken  by  surprise,  I  see.  Well,  gentle- 
men, we  have  half  an  hour  before  recess  to  hear  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  also  refer  to  Eoscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  416. 

Mr.  Chandler.  If  your  honor  please,  I  believe  that  the  primary 
rule  for  the  introduction  of  testimony  in  a  criminal  case  is  that  the  tes- 
timony must  be  pertinent  to  the  issue.  What  one  said,  being  a  de- 
fendant, is  not  necessarily  admissible  ;  but  it  must  be  addressed  in  its 
nature  to  the  proof  of  the  issue  that  is  presented  to  the  court  and  jury 
for  trial.  We  have  to  consider,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  says,  what  evidence  is 
necessary : 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  evidence  is  admissible  as  relative  to  the  issue.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  issue  or  issues  raised  by  the 
ordinary  cr  niinal  pleading,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rnle  that  in  criminal  as 
in  civil  oases  the  evidence  should  be  confined  to  the  point  in  issue.  '  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings it  has  been  observed  that  the  necessity  is  stronger,  if  possible,  than  in  civil 
cases  of  strictly  enforcing  this  rule,  for,  where  a  prisoner  is  charged  with  an  offense, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  jury  should  consist 
exclusively  of  the  transactious  which,  from  the  subject  of*  the  indictment  and  matters 
relating  thereto,  which  alone  he  can  be  expected  to  be  prepared  to  answer.  The  im- 
portanre  of  keeping  evidence  within  certain  prescribed  bounds  is  more  important  now 
than  before  the  alterations  in  criminal  pleadings. 

Xow,  then,  the  first  requisite  of  this  testimony  must  be  its  perti- 
nency to  the  subject-matter  of  this  indictment.  I  insist,  if  your 
honor  jjlease,  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  in- 
dictment at  all ;  that  the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  the  subject  of  which 
is  offered  here  in  proof,  was  about  anotiier  matter  than  the  matter  iu 
this  indictment.  It  is  stated  by  the  prosecuting  oflicer  that  the  meet- 
ing was  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  different  subject-matter  from 
the  matters  involved  in  this  indictment.  It  is  said  here  that  Mr.  Walsh, 
the  witness,  and  General  Brady  had  a  controversy  about  a  purely  private 
transaction,  and  the  invitation  to  meet  Mr.  Walsli  extended  to  General 
Brady  was  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purposeof  considering  that  trans- 
action. Now,  if  that  be  true  and  this  rule  of  law  be  correct  that  the 
evidence  offered  must  relate  exclusively — not  partially,  but  exclusively 
—to  the  subject-matter  of  the  indictment,  then  it  seems  to  me  in  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  tbis  t<BfdE^  ^'fiSJh/^Wd'ff^^^^^  ^^'^^  *^'  occasion  and 
subject-matter  about  whiCli  it  grew,  they  have  stated  themselves  be- 
yond the  limit  of  this  rule,  and  they  themselves  have  offered  to  prove 
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niiitters  which  in  offeiMiig  they  have  declared  to  the  court  to  be  UTele- 
v;int.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say  upon  that  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary 
the  court  with  uiy  remarks  or  cut  olit'  other  gentleraen  who  will  follow. 
1  say  that  that  is  an  undisputed  principle  of  law  ;  that  it  is  uot  in  doubt. 
It  is  clear,  and  if  it  operates  upon  this  testimony,  it  alone  distinguishes 
it  as  irrelevant  testimony.  And,  though  it  be  called  a  confession,  it  is 
nothing  but  evidence.  Confessions  are  at  best  but  evidence.  The  na- 
ture and  strength  of  the  evidence  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy. All  of  the  books  hold  that  it  is  of  the  weakest  character, 
most  uncertain  in  its  importance  and  effect  because  of  the  liability  to 
eiror  which  pervades  the  very  nature  of  such  testimony.  But  it  is 
only  evidence,  and  being  offered  as  evidence  it  must  be  pertinent  to  the 
issue,  and  in  a  criminal  case  it  must  be  exclusively  addressed  to  the 
.subject-matter  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh  was  not  one  of  the  parties  said  to  be  involved  in 
any  wrong  against  the  Government.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is 
offered  or  can  be  olfered  upon  the  theory  claimed  by  Mr.  Merrick, 
that  it  tends  to  prove  another  crime  and'  that  it  reflects  the  darkness 
of  another  crime  upon  this  supposed  crime.  The  rule  is  against  such 
evidence.  If  a  party  were  on  trial  for  robbery  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  particular  robbery  you  canuot  introduce  a  statement  of 
his  which  he  is  claimed  to  have  made  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
system  of  robberies.  Xo  such  testimouj'  as  that  is  permissible  in  the 
case.  There  are  some  instances,  if  your  honor  please,  where  the  inten- 
tion is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  Mhere  the  crime  is  of  a  peculiar  nature 
and  the  acts  of  the  party  in  the  commission  of  some  fraud  at  another 
time  and  another  x)lace  may,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  crime  uncler  investigation,  and  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  an  intent,  be  proved,  but  that  is  not  this  case.  Hr. 
Walsh  does  uot  propose  to  show  that  he  had  a  route  expedited  and  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  route  he  bribed  Mr.  Brady  to  do  it. 
His  route  was  honestly  expedited,  so  they  say.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  route  in  which  Mr.  Walsh  had 
an  interest  there  was  anything  wrong  that  transpired  or  in  the  increase 
of  the  pay  assigned  to  him  ;  so  that  they  do  not  confront  us  with  an- 
other wrong  which  wrong  may  be  utilized  to  reflect  its  character  upon 
this  transaction.  They  confront  us  only  with  a  narrative  statement; 
not  with  a  crime  that  is  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  Brady  at  a 
different  time  and  a  different  place  and  otter  that  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  its  shadow  across  this  transaction.  That  transaction,  what- 
e\  er  it  was,  in  its  nature,  this  witness  says,  and  this  offer  of  proof 
says,  was  perfectly  proper  and  right.  So  that  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Merrick  hints  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  in  this  case,  to  wit,  that  you 
may  under  certain  circumstances  prove  other  offenses  in  order  that  a 
feeble  inference  from  that  fact  may  throw  itself  into  this  scale,  is  not 
l>iesented  here.  Snch  a  case  as  that  is  not  here,  because  the  other 
wrong  is  not  proved,  and  the  offer  of  proof  shows  that  there  was  no 
^\  rong  in  the  expedition  of  the  route  of  Mr.  Walsh.  Theu  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  th's  condition  of  things :  Here  is  a  party  said  to  have  made 
a  statement  of  what  he  did  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  his 
ol.i<-e  generally ;  not  with  reference  to  this  subject-matter  at  all,  but 
wiiat  he  did  generally.  That  is  not  a  statement  ma.de  at  the  time  he  was 
ti  ansacting  any  business  of  that  nature ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  res  fjestm 
of  any  official  act  of  y&j/A^ywiJiPyUJfW^^^  the  occasiou  of  a  private 
interview  between  this  iWenctant  an(l  tins  witness,  that  interview  being 
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iTom  tlie  matter  here  under  investigation.  Xow,  can  such  a  statement 
as  that  be  introduced  in  a  ca.se  of  conspiracy'?  Will  it  be  claimed,  if 
your  honor  please,  that  this  testimony  would  be  admissible  if  Gen- 
eral Brady  were  not  himself  indicted!  I  think  they  will  hardly 
claim  that.  If  General  Brady  were  not  on  trial  for  this  offense, 
these  gentlemen,  I  think,  would  readily  concede  that  this  state- 
ment would  uot  be  admissible.  Under  the  rule  which  your  honor 
has  so  clearly  presented  iu  the  authorities  read  this  morning, 
it  certainly  could  not  be  evidence,  because  it  is  not  a  part  of 
any  act  done  by  him.  It  does  not  operate  to  characterize  any 
feature  or  incident  of  this  matter  complaiued  of  in  the  indict- 
ment. Therefore,  not  being  a  statement  of  his  while  employed  in  trans- 
acting the  business  abottt  which  this  complaint  is  made,  it  could  not 
be  admissible  for  any  purpose  were  he  not  in  the  case,  were  he  not  in- 
dicted. Now,  being  indicted,  while  I  aai  upon  that  subject,  I  will  ask 
why  it  could  not  be  admitted  !  Is  it  not  because  of  its  imijoteney ;  be- 
cause it  does  not  prove  auythiu,u;  because  it  is  a  statement  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  evidence  f  Keeping  in  mind  the  issue  of  conspiracy  here 
and  none  other,  if  General  Brady  were  not  indicted,  I  ask  any  lawyer 
whether  he  would  hold  that  a  narrative  statement  made  by  him,  not  iu 
the  alleged  transaction  or  execution  of  the  conspiraijy  could  be  admitted. 
The  answer  must  be  that  it  could  not  l)e  admitted,  and  it  could  not  be 
admitted  because  it  is  uot  evidence  addressed  to  the  iiroof  of  the  issue 
of  conspiracy.  It  reflects  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  inciilpa- 
tory  evidence  iu  its  nature,  and.  therefore  it  has  no  legal  weight.  It  is 
imponderable.  It  is  without  effect  and  therefore  the  law  does  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  introduced.  ^Sow  they  say  they  have  General  Brady  in- 
dicted and  because  he  is  indicted,  evidence  that  would  be  clearly  in- 
•competent  were  he  uot  indicted  is  now  competent.  I  say  that  is  not  the 
rule  in  a  conspiracy'  case.     I  now  riead  from  Eoscoe,  ]>age  417  : 

AHcr  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  fstablisbed  and  tlie  particular  defendants  h.ive 
been  pmved  to  have  been  parties  ti>  it,  tlie  acts  of  other  conspirators  may  iu  all  cases 
be  tjiveu  in  evidence  against  them  if  done  in  furtherance  of  tbe  common  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  also  may  letters  written  and  declarations  made  by  other  conspirators,  if 
they  arf  part  of  the  res  gealw  of  the  conspiracy  and',  not  mere  admissions.  It  seems  to 
Oiake  uii  ditference  .8  to  ihe  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  whether  the  other  con- 
spirators be  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not,  for  tbe  makinp  of  them  codefendants 
Would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as  against  others. 

Now,  if  the  fact  of  the  indictment  gives  the  statement  no  additional 
character,  and  does  not  endow  it  with  a  legal  signiflcance  which  it  would 
uot  have  though  the  partj'  were  in  the  conspiracy  but  not  indicted, 
then  I  say  it  ought  to  be  excluded.  How  can  it  operate  to  prove  the 
issue  in  this  case  ?  This  doctrine  of  confession,  which  has  been  so  lib- 
erally commented  upon  here  this  morning,  is  familiar  to  everybody,  and, 
of  course,  where  a  crime  is  of  the  nature  that  it  may  be  committed  by  a 
person,  he  may  confess  it.  That  is  the  ground  and  the  philosophy  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  confession  rests ;  that  a  boy,  having  capacity 
tn  commit  a  crime,  may  ha\e  the  capacity  to  confess  tbe  crime;  and 
his  confessions  are  introduced  and  permitted  for  that  reason.  All  the 
cases  cited,  with  jjossibly  an  exception  or  two,  are  cases  addressed  to  the 
proof  of  crimes  which  the  party  making  the  confession  could  alone  com- 
mit. I  do  not  knov^r  as  there  is  a  single  exception  to  that  rule.  There 
was  a  case  involving  a  double  action  of  certaiu  parties,  I  remember, 
presented  to  your  honor,  but  in  that  case  the  charge  was  such  as  that 
every  one  could  be  found  guilty  of  the  chaTge  without  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  other ;  but  hS^i?m'^ycM€fmm^ith  a  case  the  very 
nature  of  which  involves  the  joint  cooperative  action  of  other  people. 
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Nor  can  a  party  by  any  statement,  any  narrative  which  he  makes  of 
the  fact  extend  the  effect  to  proving  the  subject  under  inquiry.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  reach  beyond  him  ;  and  if  it  only  reaches  to  him,  and  the 
court  is  bound  to  limit  the  effect  of  it,  as  is  conceded  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  the  party  who  makes  it,  and  the  effect  so  limited  destroys  it  as 
evidence,  I  ask  why  it  should  be  introduced.  "W^hy  should  evidence  be 
allowed  before  the  jury  and  then  taken  away  by  instruction  1  If  thi're 
be  anything  in  this  case  it  is  a  joint  liability  ;  it  is  a  liability  of  several 
persons  growing  out  of  a  concert  of  action  in  a  criminal  ease;  and  to 
say  that  evidence  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
that  crime,  which  in  its  nature  limits  it  to  one  party,  seems  to  me  to  be 
arguing  an  absurdity.  Therefore,  in  conspiracy  cases,  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  confession  does  not  apply.  \Yhere  a  party  has  the  capacity 
to  commit  a  crime,  he  has  the  capacity  to  confess  it ;  but  where  he  does 
not  have  the  capacity  t(i  commit  the  crime,  he  certainly  is  not  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  confess  it.  Therefore  the  doctrine  settles  down 
into  the  tersely  expressed  language  which  your  honor  read,  that  ad- 
missions, in  order  to  be  competent  and  pertinent  in  a  conspiracy  case, 
must  be  admissions  of  the  character  which  your  honor  read  in  the  text 
of  Story  and  of  Greenleaf  and  of  Roscoe.  We  are  having  here  a  joiut 
action,  and  these  admissions  of  parties  during  the  execution  of  this  sup- 
posed criminal  design  are  joint  admissions,  and  therefore  they  are  ad- 
missible, because  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  purpose  which  is  held  in 
common.  I  ask  how  the  individual  intent  of  a  party,  or  how  any  act 
which  he  does  which  only  reflects  his  intent  can  in  any  manner  prove 
the  intent  of  somebody  else  ?  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  joiut  intent  of 
a  multitude  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  proof,  the  evidence  which  re- 
flects that  joint  iutent  must  be  tlie  evidence  introduced  to  establish  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  suggest  that  the  usual  hour  for  recess  has 
arrived. 

The  CoTJET.  We  will  take  our  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  nnnutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

The  court  assembled,  one  juror,  the  foreman,  being  absent. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [After  a  pause  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  juror.j  Is 
it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  juror,  your  honor  ? 

The  CorET.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  court  stated  that  the  jury  might  be  absent  or 
present,  as  they  chose  1 

The  OouET.  Yes ;  but  I  recommended  that  they  all  be  absent  or 
present.     Still,  we  have  waited  long  enough  now  for  Mr.  Dickson. 

Mr.CHAKDLBE.  If  yonrhonori)lease,  this  testimony  must  be  addressed 
to  the  issue  which  is  here  presented  which  issue  is  one  of  conspiracy. 

The  issueis  not  oneof  theindividual  guiltof  General  Brady.  ThcGov- 
ernment  has  the  right  to  elect  upon  what  grounds  they  will  place  this 
prosecution.  They  could  have  indicted  General  Brady  for  being  iui- 
Ijroperly  influenced  in  office,  if  they  supposed  they  had  a  case,  and 
made  the  issue  single  and  direct  as  to  him.  They  could  have  indicted 
the  others  i,f  tliey  liax'e  cojjjmitted  „yjiv  violation  of  law  bv  themselves, 
and   proceeded  in   th-Ml9H^^0  ^}^^^lg/;g^Og^.^^,^^  ^^^  ^.,^jj,;  ijgj.p  ,vith  a 
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placed  this  case  upon  that  ground,  tliey  are  limited  to  the  doctrine  of 
conspiracy.  They  cannot  go  outside  and  say  that  they  want  to  have 
the  benelit  of  evidence  which  they  might  have  introduced  had  they 
chosen  to  place  the  responsibility  of  these  individuals  upon  different 
grounds;  but  having  invoked  the  law  of  consiJiracy  they  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  law  of  conspiracy.  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
evidence  if  it  were  introduced  ?  They  admit  that  its  effect  would  not 
pass  beyond  the  implication  of  one  of  the  defendants.  Then  that  does 
not  tend  to  prove  the  other  part  of  the  case,  w^hich  is  necessary  in  order 
to  malce  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  Can  they 
show  that  one  of  these  ]iarties  was  corrupted  and  avail  themselves  of 
that  testimony  without  sliowing  that  somebody  corrupted  him  ?  And 
if  they  undertake  to  show  both  the  corruption  of  the  ])arty  and  the 
agency  by  which  lie  was  corrupted,  which  is  necessary  in  this  case, 
which  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge,  they  have  to  introduce  testimony 
winch  bears  uijon  that  issue.  They  cannot  build  up  a  strong  case 
against  one  and  have  that  reflect  its  turpitude  against  other  persons 
whose  conduct  is  not  implicated  in  the  act  of  that  one.  Now,  if  this 
were  a  declaration,  if  your  honor  iilease,  made  to  an  alleged  coconspira- 
tor, 1  concede  that  it  would  stand  upon  different  ground  from  what  it 
does,  presented  as  it  is.  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  be  the  admis- 
sion or  the  statement  uf  a  fact,  because  a  confession  is  not  a  statement 
of  a  conclusion.  A  confession  is  in  its  very  nature  the  admission  of  a 
fact.    But  suppose  it  were  as  it  is 

[At  this  point  the  foreman,  Mr.  Dickson,  entered  and  approaching^ 
the  court  said  something  in  a  whisper.] 

The  Court.  [In  response  to  the  foreman.]  It  was  a  mere  reconimend- 
atioii.  I  thought  it  was  better  for  the  jury  all  to  be  present  at  the 
whole  argument  or  all  to  be  absent,  to  take  either  course  they  might 
prefer. 

Mr.  Chandler.  [Continuing] — it  would  reflect  only  on  the  party 
who  made  the  statejueut.  Now,  here  is  a  case  in  3  Dillon,  page  549,  of 
the  United  States  against  McKee.  The  question  there  was  this  :  The 
consj)iracy  was  admitted  by  the  attorney  for  the  defendants.  The 
course  of  the  business  of  the  conspiracy  was  that  a  certain  party  re- 
cei^ed  the  money  weekly  for  all.  He  divided  it  up  into  its  i)arts  and 
a  messeugcr  by  the  name  of  Leavenworth  took  it  to  each  cocons|)ira- 
tor.  Now,  after  Leavenworth  had  returned  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
conspiracy,  after  having  left  the  several  parcels  with  the  persons  to 
Mhoiii  they  were  to  be  given,  he  stated  what  he  did  with  it,  and  the 
question  was  whether  that  statement  was  admissible,  and  Judge  Dil- 
lon said,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  admissible  ;  that  the  statement  was  made  by  one  cocon- 
spirator to  another  coconsinrator,  and  it  was  made  about  an  inci- 
dent of  the  conspiracy'  which  was  proved ;  and  he  says : 

It  doBa  uot  seam  to  us  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  declarations  of  Leavenworth  had' 
beeu  made  to  a  third  person,  or  been  made  after  the  cons|>iracy  was  ended. 

Now,  here  is  a  declaration,  not  pretended  to  have  been  made  about 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conspiracy  while  it  was  in  progress  to  char- 
acterize any  incident  or  trait  of  that  conspiracy,  nor  made  as  a  narra- 
tive statement  to  a  coeonsi)irator  ;  but  it  is  a  statement  made  to  a  third 
person,  and  Judge  Dillon  seems  to  be  distinguishing  between  the  per- 
tinency and  relevancy  of  a  statement  to  a  coconspirator  made  while  the 
conspiracy  is  in  progress  h\M)i^(i^M'-M^^^f'i-<}H^W'^'  ^""^^  incident  of  the 
coiNspiracy,  andastaten,cOTllmWW?ifffTers.m.  And  it  is  ver.y 
essential   in   its  effect,  because   if  a  statement   is  made   to   a  cocou- 
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s])irator  it  has  a  joint  effect,  because  it  stands  there  assented  to  by  two 
of  the  conspirators  and  reflects  ujion  botli  of  the  conspirators.  But 
tlicre  is  one  standing  alone,  having  a  conversation  with  a  third  person 
at  a  different  time  and  i^lace  from  an jj^thing  transpiring  with  the  others. 
This  first  case  that  Mr.  Ker  read,  in  1  Phillips  on  Evidence,  566,  con- 
tains the  following  limitations : 

lu  all  these  cases  tlie  confession  wbich  was  given  in  evidence  hart  been  made  upon 
an  examination  before  a  magistrate,  or  a  person  having  authority  to  take  them,  and 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  yielding  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  other  jndges  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  confessions  made  under  sucb  circumstances,  still  insists  that  the  rule  in  Franois's 
case  should  not  be  extended  further  than  that  case  warrants,  and  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  confessions  made  in  the  presence  of  persons  having  no  authority. 

In  2  Starkey  on  Evidence,  page  iOS,  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter. 
This  is  under  the  head  of  conspiracy. 

It  wds  proposed  to  read  a  letter  by  Falwell  to  a  private  friend,  containing  several  of 
the  a^'dresses  of  the  society.  Three  of  the  judges  were  of  tie  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence was  inadmissible,  since  the  letter  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  declaration 
or  mere  recital  of  a  fact,  and  did  not  amount  to  any  transaction   done  in  the  couise  of 

the  plot  for  the  furtherance  of  the  plot.     It  was  a  sort  of  confession  by  T ,  and  not 

like  a  fact  done  by  him. 

Now,  in  this  authority  quoted  by  your  honor  this  morning,  it  is  treat- 
ing of  the  subject  of  conspiracy,  and  it  is  treating  of  the  subject  of  the 
declarations  of  coconspirators  ;  and  when  it  prescribes  the  terms  upon 
which  those  declarations  are  admissible,  tliose  terms  become  limita- 
tions to  the  admissibility  of  those  declarations : 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  company  of  coconspira- 
tors in  regard  to  the  common  design  of  each  as  affecting  his  fellow.  Here  a  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  by  proof  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  ttie  Judge,  to  prove  the  fact  of 
conspiracy  between  the  parties,  or  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  jury  as  tending  to  e,s- 
tablish  such  a  fact.  The  connection  of  the  individuals  in  the  unlawful  enterprise  be- 
ing thus  shown,  every  act  and  declaration  of  each  member  of  the  confederacy  in  pur- 
suance of  the  original  concerted  plan  and  with  reference  to  the  common  object  is,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  the  act  and  declaration  of  them  all. 

Xow,  here  is  u  unit.  The  conspiracy  is  a  unit,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  introduce  a  declaration  to  bind  the  party  charged  you  mitst  intro- 
duce a  declaration  of  that  unit.  These  parties  are  all  brought  into  an 
individuality  under  the  charge  of  being  conspirators,  and  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it  lose  their  identity  so  far  as  this  crime  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  all  brought  into  anion  and  the  declarations  of  one 
of  them  are  not  pertinent  for  the  establishment  of  the  guilt  of  one  of 
them  because  the  guilt  of  one  of  them  is  not  the  issue  on  trial,  but  itis 
the  joint  guilt  of  all.  and  therefore  the  declarations  of  the  unit  can  be 
received  as  the  declarations  of  a  person  could  be  received  if  he  were  on 
trial  alone.  But  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable  in  evidence  they 
must  be  the  declarations  of  the  unit  of  the  body  on  trial. 

Now,  1  cannot  conceive  what  other  effect  this  authority  has  when 
it  provides  under  what  circumstances  they  may  be  admitted  if  it 
does  not  exclude  their  admission  under  other  circumstances.  It  pro- 
vides precisely  the  conditions  uuder  which  the  declarations  of  a  cocon- 
spirator may  be  received.  Those  conditions  are  well  defined  and 
marked  in  all  these  authorities.  Now,  they  say  that  notwithstanding 
the  admissions  are  conditional,  notwithstanding  it  is  prescribed  under 
wliat  circumstances  they  may  l)e  introduced,  that  they  may  be  intro- 
duced under  otlier  circumstances.  I  say  not.  I  say  tliat  the  condi- 
tions which  make  them  acceptable  in  testimony  to  prove  the  issue  must 
be  ai)i(arent  when  t^^/fgJ|^(jjffipiDj/^,aji,^/^at  those  declarations  can  be 
used  only  when  presented   untler  the  conditions  wliich  are  here  pre- 
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Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  court  ]>leasc,  as  tbis  discussion  is  a  sort  offree- 
for-iiU  for  a  few  niouients,  I  ]iropose  making-  a  few  remarks  directcMl  to 
the  subject  as  limited  l)y  tlic  court.     Now,  let  us  take  our  lieariugs  and 
see  what  we  are  about.     Se\ cii   men  are  ou  trial  here  for  conspiracy, 
fi)r  coiispiriug  by  means  of  Brady,  an  officer  of  the  Government,  without 
whom  they  could  not  move,  who  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  with  his 
coiidjutorin  office,  one  Mr.  Turner.     They  may  be  denominated  as  the  in- 
siders and  the  others  as  the  outsiders.     Now,  by  means  of  certain  frauds 
,  liy  way  of  false  and  forged  petitions,  false  affidavits,  and  a  variety  of 
(  iiiidtcr  to  which  we  have  listened  for  the  last  six  weeks,  it  is  said  that 
they,  using-  these  instrumejitalities.  extorted  money  from  the  Treasury 
by  corrupt  arraugement  with  the  Second   Assistant  Postiiinster-(len- 
eral.    For  the  purposes  of  this  suit  never  naiud  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion ;is  to  what  power  he  had  as  Heeond  Assistant  or  where  his  duties 
censed  and  those  of  the  Postmaster-General  commenced.     Nevermind 
-  that.    I  speak  now  generally.     They  say  that  liy  means  of  the  corrui^t 
aditiinistration  of  his  office  tiie  expedition  was  granted  and  money  ob- 
'  tallied  liy  liis  connivance  from  the  treasury  of  the  people,  these  people 
over  whom  brother  Ker  loses  his  night's  rest  in  weeping.     Now,  they 
have  given  evidence  bearing-  upon  the  subject  of  conspiracy ;  I  take 
the  court  now  in  its  strongest  position.     You  have  said  to  us,  ''  Gentle- 
uieii,  when  they  offer  tliis  allegation  or  testimony  against  Brady,  the 
officer,  I  want  you  to  consider  and  treat  it  for  the  purposes  now  before 
US  ;is  though  there  were  enough  in  to  answer  the  purposes  of  prima 
facie,  or  second/c(c/c,  or  anything  to  give  enough  apijearance  to  the  case 
to  get  this  in,  if  it  is  not   ou   other  grounds  objeotionalile."     That 
;  dispensed  with  an  argument  wliich  would  have  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
'j,  matter  to  see  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy  or  proof  tending  towards 
'■  it  at  all,  which  we  -were  ijrepared  to  talk  about  and   argue,  and  -which 
in  our  view  would  have  disposed  of  the  case  by  sundown.     By  the  time 
we  iiave  stated  we  would  have   had  it  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
:   But  ni-ver  mind  that. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the  i>oint :  '' Walsh,  take  the  stand.     Had  you   a 

:  conversation  with  Brady?"     "I  had."     "What  did  he  say?"     "  Ob- 

:  jected  to."    The  Court  [to  counsel.]  "  Please  to  state  what  you  expect 

•   this  witness  to  say  that  Brady  said  to  him."     Now,  what  ?     Let  us  look 

at  that  closely.     [Reading  from  page  1(507 :] 

Mr.  Bi.iss.  I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  at  and  about  the  same  time  the 
;  routes  lueiitiouerl  in  the  indictiueut  Wfre  inci eased  and  expedited,  Brady,  one  of  the 
,  (Ipfendaiits,  ordered  the  expedition  aud  increase  of  other  rentes,  inclnding  the  one  in 
"    wbich  tbe  witness  was  interested. 

That  was  from  Santa  Fe  to  Prescott. 

That  he  stated  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  at  that  interview — 

Now,  what  I 

thiit  when  contracters  obtain  snch  expedition  of  their  ronte — 

When  contractors  obtain  such  expedition  of  their  route  — 

tliey  alrt-ays  paid  him,  Brady,  for  inaliing  the  or  ler  direjtin^  the  Hxi)eliti  >i. 

Whether  he  extorted  it  and  used  the  vise  of  his  supposed  official  po- 
sition to  turn  on  and  coerce  tliem  we  will  speak  bye  and  bye. 

Furthermore  he,  Brady,  always  received  from  the  contractor  2U  per  cent,  of  the 
amuiint  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  ooulractor  for  expedition  ;  that  such  was  his,  Brady's, 
iuv;iriable  practice  as  Second  As^islaut  PostmasCei-Geueial  lu  every  case  where  he 
made  an  order  for  expedition  '^"dialflciKaRCe  ttLu««A^^MjtJ^  the  witness  — 
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That  is  Walsh- 


and  everybody  engaged  on  the  mail  routes  knew  and  understood  that  this  was  hi* 
Brady's,  practict'. 

B  ver.vbody  knows  it !  We,  have  seen  on  the  fences  "  Everybody  take 
Holloway's  liver  pills  and  worm  syrup."  Everybody  knows  Brady' 
practice. 

And  having  oidered  expedition  upon  a  route  upon  which  the  witness  was  the  con 
tractor,  with  an  allowance  of  pay  therefor,  he  (Brady)  claimed  in  settlement  with  wit 
ness  an  indebtedness  due  by  Brady  to  the  witness  for  money  loaned  by  the  witness  t 
Brady  ;  that  he  (Brady;  was  eutitled  to  a  credit  upon  such  debt  of  the  amount  of  2' 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  expedition  in  consideration  of  hi 
(Brady's)  having  made  such  order,  and  said  to  the  witness  that  he  (the  witness)  mus 
have  understood  the  practice  of  his  (Brady's)  office  as  to  expedition,  and  the  amountt 
he  paid  to  him  (Brady)  therefor;  that  if  be  (the  witness)  did  not  understand  it,  li 
(the  witness)  must  be  a  fool  ; 

Certainly . 

[and  that  he  (Brady)  did  not  make  these  orders  for  expedition  for  fun; 

No. 

[that  the  wituess  must  conform  to  the  practice. 

What  practice  1 

[of  his  (Brady's)  office; 

That  he  must  do  what  ? 

[and  pay  him  (Brady)  the  same  as  all  the  other  contractors  had  paid  him,  and  tha 
thereupon,  he  (Brady)  made  a  calculation  of  what  it  ouglit  to  be. 

Your  bonor  will  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  fact  proved  by  th 
public  record,  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  ten  thousand  starroiite> 
nine  thousand  and  a  fraction.  They  are  nearly  as  nunierou.s  ;i.s  th 
stars  in  the  heavens.     Now,  what  is  the  declaration? 

"  All  the  star  routers  pay  tribute  unto  me.  I  am  monarch  of  all 
survey.  This  is  the  practice  of  my  office  and  no  one  but  a  fool  wouli 
come  in  here  and  ])retend  ignorance  on  such  an  open  and  notorioa 
subject." 

Now,  I  have  heard  that  "  an  open  confession  is  good  for  the  sonl. 
Here  is  openness  for  you.  I  refer  to  this  generality  for  a  purpose,  ii 
order  that  you  may  see  its  application.  It  either  applies  to  the  de 
fendants  at  the  bar  or  it  does  not.  If  it  is  so  general  as  not  to  apply  t 
the  defendants  at  the  bar  then  it  is  not  about  this  conspiracy  and  itlia 
no  business  here.  If  it  applies  to  all  the  ten  thousand  routes  (aiidtli 
language  is  as  broad  asitsverbiage),thenif  anyone  of  these  ten  thousaii 
were  on  trial,  if  he,  Brady,  were  indicted  with  sixty  or  seventy  groups  c 
conspirators,  and  on  trial  with  every  one  of  them,  you  could  addnc 
this  to  suxoport  the  allegation  against  hini  by  way  of  confession  iu  tli:i 
cons])iracy  then  on  trial.  J  )oes  he  mean  the  whole  ten  thousand  ?  Ye^ 
the  language  says  so. 

"  All  contractors  pny  me.  You  are  not  one  that  I  have  any  coi 
spiracy  with.  It  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  conspiracy,  but  1  tell  yoi 
Walsh,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  office.  I  treat  you  just  as  I  do  tL 
others.  I  never  conspired  with  you,  did  I,  Walsh  ?  No;  no."  H 
nevertold  you  he  did,  did  he,  ^Valsh  ?  "  No  ;  buthe  showed iudiguatioi 
He  said,  'You  are  a  fool  if  you  dont't  know  that  the  moment  you  conu'i 
here,  not  in  conformiry  with  the  conspiracy,  but  in  accordance  with  tl 
practice,  that  you  lia\'e  to  pay  me.  You  intimate  that  you  have  a  claii 
against  me  to  a(ljustD;^'p«utfdbiyiJ/Wlte/[(a30iS®t.  or  anything  the  Govcn 
nieiit  owes  you,  and  hand  it  over  to  me  or  credit  it  on  the  iudebtei 
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How  does  that  throw  ;iiiy  light  upou  the  question  of  conspiracy  ?  Are 
these  defendants  included  ?  Is  that  the  idea  ?  Walsh  was  not,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  "  all."  So  that  if  you  look  at  the  nature  of  the  declara- 
tions, Walsli  was  a  contractor,  and  there  is  no  pretense  that  he  was  in- 
chided  in  the  conspiracy.     Brady  says : 

"  They  pay  me.  It  is  the  rule  of  my  office  that  they  shall.  I  extort 
it.  Not  that  in  order  to  yet  it  I  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Vaile 
and  Miner,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  I  extorted  it.  Nothing 
of  that  kind.  But  by  virtue  of  an  office  that  1  have  got,  it  gives  me  a 
commanding  position,  and  I  simply  demand  it,  and  when  my  word  goes 
out  they  all  obey." 
»  And  thereupon  he  took  up  from  the  table  the  promissory  note  given 
"  by  him  to  witness  for  part  of  the  loan  so  made,  and  when  he  demurred 
he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket. 

Or  am  I  reading  from  the  Herald  ?  No;  it  is  here  too.  I  have  the 
New  York  Herald  before  me  in  which  this  testimony  appeared.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  best.  It  is  iu  the  record  also,  only  in  the  Herald 
I  see  it  is  a  little  different : 

Thereupon  he  took  up  from  the  table  a  promissory  note  given  by  him  to  Walsh  for 
these  loaus  and  kept  the  note  and  said,  "  I  only  gave  you  this  note  as  a  matter  of 
form." 

Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  form  he  ought  to  have  gotten  out  a  little 
old  warrant  for  larceny  against  Brady,  or  he  ought  to  have  sued  him 
for  trover  and  the  conversion  of  a  A'aluable  instrument.  But  mark  it 
now.    As  brother  Chandler  has  said,  what  is  the  subject  on  which 

,  they  entered!  He  comes  in.  "I  have  a  note  against  you,  Mr.  Brady, 
for  a  loan  of  money  as  a  banker.    What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it!" 

'  "Why,"  says  he,  "I  am  going  to  credit  you,  or,  rather,  I  want  you  to 
credit  me  on  that  note.  You  have  a  route,  haven't  you  ? "  "  Yes,"  says 
brother  Walsh,  "I  have  one.     I  was  not  an  original  contractor,  but, 

':  like  many  a  man  that  advances  these  contractors,  I  finally  found  my- 
self a  sub.,  willy  nilly,  as  some  others  have  in  the  same  way."  "Now," 
says  he,  "I  want  some  pay,"  and  thereupon  they  got  into  this  kind  of 
talk  :  "  You  are  a  fool  to  ask  pay  on  that.     It  is  a  note  merely  in  form." 

;  They  quarreled.  Two  men  could  hardly  part  in  friendship  when  one 
had  grasped  his  thousands,  or,  rather,  the  evidence  of  it,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  left.  We  are  assuming  this  condition  of  things  as  true 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  butit  is  the  hardest  assumption  that  I  ever 
made  before,  even  for  that  sake.  Says  he,  "Now,  Walsh,  before  you 
go,  I  have  got  your  note  in  ray  hands.  Look  here,  just  before  you  go 
let  me  put  a  Ilea  in   your  ear.     It  will  help  you  and  comfort  you.     I 

■  want  to  force  ujjon  you  a  secret  that  will  blow  me  higher  than — Who 
was  that  fellow  that  wrote  the  Life  of  Christ  ? 

Mr.  iNGBRSOLL.  Beecher. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  Some  fellow  said  that  if  Beecher  should  lose  that 

case  his  Life  of  Christ  would  go  up  higher  than  a  kite.     "Well,"  says 

Brady,  "before  you  leave  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  will  ruin 

'!   me.    Don't  you  go.     Stay.     I   want  to  tell   you  the  practice  in  my 

i',  office.    Look  here.     I  want  you  to  know  that  I   levj-  contributions 

■  ou  every  one  of  the  ten  thousand  star  routers  that  have  crossed  my 

■  threshold.  I  want  you  not  to  forget  it.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  little  mat- 
ter thiit  will  give  you  some  power,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  known. 

I'  Come  back;  hold  on,"  as  brother  Bliss  said  to  Colonel  Ingersoll,  ''t 
ii|  haven't  got  this  all  in.  There. is  soine  more.  There  is  some  sugar  left 
I*  at  the  Ijottom  of  the  gin.  mUfSi^WY  f&S'Wm^  is.  I  want  to  inform 
t'i  you  as  you  go — and  don't  forget  it — that  all  these  petitions  that  were 
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put  ill  are  merely  to  carry  iiic  tlirouj;b  the  forinw  of  law.     Now  take  i 
all,  Walsh  ;  good-by  witl'i  your  $40,000  note  iu  uiy  hand." 

Wheu  Richard  III  and  Lady  Anne  were  going  to  the  funeral  of  Lad 
Anne's  husband,  they  sat  on  the  corpse  of  tlie  murdered  husband,  ani 
Kichard  commenctMl  a  love  colloquy  with  her  which  ends  with  a  seen 
in  which  he  wins  her,  and  Kichard  himself  says : 

Was  ever  womau  in  this  humor  wi  o'd, 
Was  ever  «  oinan  in  this  humir  won  ? 

Was  there  evei',  since  God  made  man,  and  man  made  star  routes 
such  a  confession  in  such  humor  made  by  one  fellow  to  another  as  be 
tween  brother  Walsh  and  Mr.  Erady "?  Biady,  with  his  •'?40,000  note,  ii 
his  hand,  says,  "  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  the  biggest  rasca 
unhung,  and  I  am  running  it  here  on  ten  thousand  star  routers.  Jus 
go,  now,  and  tell  it.'' 

That  is  an  elegant  story.  That  is  a  splendid  thing.  No  woude 
that  that  num  came  from  the  purilication  of  a  grand  jury  a  few  day: 
ago.  Well,  we  are  assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  tha 
that  is  true.  If  that  is  true,  wduit  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it  prove  auy 
thing  to  fasten  a  cons])iracy  on  (General  Brady!  When  brother  Ke: 
rose  he  candidly  saiil,  "  I  confess  that  it  is  not  a  i^art  of  the  res  geHw 
I  confess  tliat  it  should  not  be  used  to  establish  the  conspiracy,  be 
cause  that  must  be  done  uUiindi',  and  it  is  no  evidence  against  auy  oni 
else."  Now,  I  am  meeting  it  as  candidly  as  I  know  how.  Brother  Ke: 
says,  •'  I  put  it  simply  up  ii  the  ground  that  it  is  a  confessional  s'att 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Brady  to  affect  himself."  That  is  fair.  Now,  liov 
does  it  affect  himself  ?  It  must  affect  himself  l)y  telling  of  a  conspirnci 
with  some  of  the  i)ersons  at  the  bar,  nuist  it  not.  What  is  its  languiif>e 
"1  levy  from  all  star  routers  20  per  cent,  on  expedition,  as  a  pracliw 
in  my  own  office,  not  resulting  from  consi)iracy,  but  it  is  my  oflicia 
practice,  I,  lirady.  1,  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-tTeiieval,  do  i 
iu  every  case.  Everybody  knows  and  understands  that  this  is  ray  uni 
A'ersal  jiractice,  and  if  he  does  mit  know  it  he  must  be  a  fool." 

Know  what  ?  Why  that  this  was  the  practice  of  his  office,  he  to  le 
ceive,  and  they  to  pay,  just  as  he  was  demanding  of  AValsh  20  pei 
cent. — a  sort  of  Irish  voluntary,  forced,  compulsory,  willing  assessiiieut 
There  is  a  paper  going  about  there  now:  "  Subscriptions  will  not  be  re 
fused  from  those  who  are  in  official  positions."  Bi-other  Brady's  idei 
was,  according  to  this,  "Assessments  will  not  be  refused  by  those  \vli( 
have  contracts  doing  business  in  this  ofttce."  You  may  call  it  extor 
tion,  you  may  call  it  oppression  ;  but  y<iu  cannot  and  dare  not  call  it ; 
scintillation  of  evidence  that  looks  to  conspiracy. 

Again,  Avhat  is  the  confession  ?  I  say  that  if  31r.  Brady,  to  makei 
strong,  stood  alone — I  am  going  to  put  it  in  that  way  where  there  woiiU 
be  no  trouble  to  other  peo])le.  I  am  taking  the  broad  positiou  tlia 
upon  the  trial  of  him  alone  at  the  bar,  this  is  no  e\  idence  i)ertiueiit  t( 
the  subject  at  hand,  to  wit,  the  conspiracy  between  him  and  these  de 
fendants. 

Again,  it  is  objectionable  for  this  reason  :  a  conspiracy,  it  has  beei 
repeated  until  the  eclioes  tire,  is  a  crime  distinct  from  all  others  in  this 
to  wit,  as  to  the  number  of  perpetrators.  There  mast  be  two  or  uion 
to  conspire,  one  cannot.  Two  must  exist  in  order  to  make  a  conspir 
acy.     Now,  the  iniirmlty  of  all  the  authorities  quoted  by  my  frieud,  i 
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He  has  gn'en  instances  and  cases  where  two  or  more  men  are  ni 
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Tliey  are  joined  in  their  commission  simply  because  two,  tliico,  or  iinne 
commit  tbem,  but  tlie,\-  are  not  iu  their  essence  under  the  subject-matter 
to  wit,  arson,  burglary,  larceny.     Whilst  the  committors  may  be  joined'^ 
they  need  not  be.     The  subject  matter  is  (  apalile  of  commission  by  an 
individual  person. 

Not  so  with  a  conspiracy,  and  therein  lies  the  distinction.  In  con- 
spiracy, as  in  arson  or  in  burglary,  yon  cannot  say  one  ormore  may  be 
guilty,  or  commit  it;  you  must  say  more  than  one  must  be  guilty  in 
order  to  constitute  crime.  The  subject-matter  of  the  crime  requires 
duplicity,  triplicity,  multiplicity — more  than  one.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion, as  in  all  those  authorities  he  has  read,  between  that  and  cases  of 
couspiracy.  Two  men  or  three,  go  to  commit  an  arson  or  a  burglary. 
One  in  his  confessional  statement  says,  "  I  stood  at  the  door,  and  I  re- 
ceived from  the  inside  the  goods  from  A  B.''  Even  that  should  properly 
be  suppressed,  and  should  say,  "  From  a  person  inside  who  is  commit- 
ting the  deed."  But  there.  Why  do  you  not  name  the  other"?  Why, 
it  will  do  him  harm  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  nature  of  a  crime 
that  any  but  the  confessing  party  be  found  guilty.  Here  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  where  you  cannot  confess  or  make  a  statement  but  it  nee 
essarily  inculpates  another,  then  you  cannot  give  that  statement,  even 
though  without  it  you  have  no  confessional  inculpatory  statement  of  the 
party  whose  statement  is  offered  in  evidence. 

Let  me  illustrate.  If  the  act  is  such  as  is  double  in  its  nature,  takes 
two  to  perform  it,  then  .you  cannot  describe  it  as  against  the  other,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  using  it  against  himself. 

Here  two  or  three  ])arties  are  assembled  together  conspiring  to  pass 
counterfeit  money.  Xow,  then,  one  passes  the  money  out  to  the  other, 
and  tells  him  to  go  into  the  community  and  seller  dispose  of  it  and 
bring  back  the  proceeds.  The  conspiracy  is  to  cheat  by  forging  or  de- 
basing the  currency  of  the  country.  Sow,  confession  for  this  con- 
spiracy. Two  are  iudicted  for  conspiring  to  deb  ise  coin.  Confession. 
One  of  the  parties  says  he  is  on  trial  with  another.  Confession.  "  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  handed  John  Jones" — that  is,  the  very  man  on 
trial — "some  counterfeit  coin  to  go  into  the  world  andjjass."  Now,  let 
me  ask  if  you  could  do  it '!  I  assume  that  1  am  one  of  the  counter- 
feiters. My  confessional  statement  to  be  detailed  against  me  is  this  : 
"I  passed  John  Jones  some  bad  paper  or  coin  iu  order" — the  cou- 
spiracy is  proven  aliiiiule — "  to  get  him  to  pass  it  and  bring  me  the  pro- 
ceeds." I  say  yon  could  not  do  it,  because  it  is  a  confessional  state- 
ment involving  another.  Xor  can  yt)u  re\erse  the  order,  and  say, 
"  John  Jones,  one  of  the  defendants  at  the  bar,  brought  me  back  the 
proceeds  of  bad  coin  and  paper  and  paid  it  to  me.  You  are  there,  in 
the  very  act  of  your  confessional  statement,  necessarily  confessing  ou 
another.  You  can  give  no  potency  to  the  act,  unless  that  state- 
nieiit  is  made  against  John  Jones.  Strike  out  John  Jones  in  the 
supposed  case.  "  I  received."  I  am  going  to  say,  the  full  sen- 
tence. "  I  received  from  John  Jones  as  part  of  this  conspiracy 
that  has  been  proven  the  proceeds  of  some  bad  money."  I  have  a 
right  to  stoji  it  for  John  Jones.  "  Hold  on."  If  your  statement  is  sen- 
sible without  that,  and  niiikes  out  an  offense  go  on  and  do  it.  You  and 
John  Jones  burned  a  barn ;  well,  if  you  could  burn  a  barn,  but  the 
couspiracy  here  is  that  you  two  were  to  deal  in  coiu  and  put  it  out,  and 
one  of  the  acts  that  you  want  to  confess  is  tliat  he  has  brought  home- 
the  proceeds  and  handed  it  ovei- to  me.  I  object.  "Oh,  well,"  they 
say,  "it  is  only  to  be  reDJpfefeGfijbfiM/bAiiisOJ^-"  But  how  does  the 
sentence  about  John  Jones  read  ?     Unless  the  stor^■  is  true  about  Jones 
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it  cannot  be  evidence  against  himself.  Strike  out  Jones.  "  I  received 
money."  But  tliut  lias  no  reference  to  the  conspiracy.  You  may  re- 
ceive money  any  time.  "I  received  bad  money,  or  the  proceeds  of 
bad  money."  Well,  how  does  that  prove  the  conspiracy  ?  But  if  you 
will  put  in  "  from  Jones,"  it  is  all  i-ight.  Yes,  but  you  have  no  right. 
If  your  whole  sentence  must  involve  another,  then  in  order  to  its  co- 
lierence  or  consistency,  the  jury  must  believe  that  about  Jones,  else 
there  is  not  a  duplex,  and.  there  is  only  one,  and  one  cannot  do  a  con- 
si)iring  act  where  the  conspiring  part  is  the  reception  of  some  bad 
paper  from  another.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  The  act 
itself  is  necessarily  general,  and  you  cannot  say,  "Never  mind  Jones; 
we  won't  count  Jones."  Yes,  but  you  will,  because  there  is  no  sense  in 
the  statement  without  him.  "  Yes,  there  is ;  I  received  the  proceeds  of 
bad  money."  Have  1  ?  Or,  "  I  handed  it  over  to  Jones,  and  he  sold 
it  and  brought  back  to  me  the  proceeds."  Well,  then,  in  order  to  be 
coherent,  the  jury  must  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  Jones's  obliquity 
and  delinquency  by  the  statements  of  that  man  who  must  connect 
Jones  in  order  to  have  his  confessional  statement  capable  of  any  sensi- 
ble arrangement.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Now,  mark  it  here.  Suppose,  in  this  very  case,  these  defendants 
were  clearly  identified  instead  of  the  generality  that  I  have  spoken 
of.  Supposing  Walsh  says  Brady  said  he  did  this.  Says  he,  "  Brady 
told  me  that  Miner  came  up  to  him  at  11  o'clock  last  night  and  handed 
me  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  corruption  plunder  fund."  Do  you  gentle- 
men say,  as  lawyers,  he  could  have  said  go  ?  If  yon  do,  well,  then,  when 
yon  apply  your  doctrine,  •'  Oh,  we  will  leave  Miner  out,"  it  leaves  it  hut 
discord,  nonsense.  "  Last  night  came  and  handed  me  some  money." 
What  is  the  sense  of  that?  Here  the  whole  sentence  is  that  Miner  did  it. 
Why  is  Miner  put  in  ?  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  duplexity  of  the 
offense,  and  for  the  purpose,  in  itself,  for  the  jury  to  believe  on  the 
testimony  of  this  confessor  a  story  against  another,  which  is  in  vio- 
lation of  elementary  law  as  old  as  the  law  books — older  than  the  hiw 
books — written  in  the  human  heart  before  libraries  were  built  or 
made,  or  burned  to  warm  the  baths  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  principle 
underlying  human  action.  It  is  the  principle  lying  at  the  root 
of  all  agency,  that  no  man  can  confess  for  another.  Confess 
is  an  old  word.  Confess  is  a  church  word.  Confliteor  was  an  old  word 
in  the  Koman  day,  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  mother  church,  before 
this  language  in  which  I  am  blundering  and  stumbling  to-day  had  one 
written  word,  when  the  Saxon  and  English  language  were  chaos,  and 
nobody  had  spoken  it  into  form.  Conflteor,  I  confess,  was  the  language 
of  the  old  church.  "  I  confess  to  thee."  For  it  was  Doniine  exaudi 
voceni  meant.  Pardon — the  old  prayer,  mea  culpa — my  fault.  I  confess. 
Pardon  me.  Confess  for  somebody  else,  indeed!  Confess!  The  only 
case  I  knew  of  of  this  way  of  getting  round  your  own  deeds  is,  that  we 
are  very  free  about  the  sins  of  others.  Artemus  Ward  once  said  that 
he  was  determined  that  this  confounded  rebellion  should  be  put  down, 
and  if  it  was  necessary  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  wife's  rela- 
tions. [Laughter.]  Some  men  are  willing  to  confess  for  others.  Some 
men  are  willing  to  throw  it  on  to  others,  but  it  receives  no  sanction  un- 
der the  law.  No  man  can  confess  and  join  me  to  his  yoke,  and  link  me 
in  to  make  Iialf  of  a  crime  that  without  me  has  no  existence.  You 
leave  it  out,  will  you?    You  leave  it  out,  eh?     Roscoe  on  Evidence 
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The  whole  of  a  confession  must  be  taken  together.     In  criminal,  as  well  as  in  oivu 
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is  thus  laid  down  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  the  Queen's  case, '2  Brod.  &  Bing.,  297.  6  E.  C. 
L.  K.  If.  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  a  confession  or  admission  of  the  defendant, 
made  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  witness  be  brought  forward,  the  de- 
fendant has  a  right  to  lay  before  the  court  the  whole  of  what  was  said  in  that  conver- 
sation ;  not  only  so  much  as  may  explain  or  qualify  the  matter  introduced  by  the  pre- 
vious examinatiou  ;  but  even  matter  not  properly  connected  with  the  matter  ii. tra- 
duced on  the  previous  examination,  provided  only  that  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  suit;  because  it  would  not  be  just  to  take  part  of  a  conversation  as  evidence 
against  a  party  without  giving  to  the  party  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
residue  of  -what  he  said  on  the  same  occasion.  "  There  is  no  doubt"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Bosanqnet,  "  that  if  a  prosecutor  uses  the  declaration  of  a  prisoner,  he  must  take  the 
whole  of  it  together,  and  cannot  select  one  part  and  leave  anot.her." 

Now  the  defendant  has  rights.  Now  mark  it,  can  you  take  and  cru- 
cify a  sentence,  stretch  it  out  and  nail  it  and  separate  it  ?  Take  your 
man  Walsh.  Suppose  he  says,  '■  This  man  Brady  told  me  that  Miner 
last  night  at  11  o'clock  paid  him  $10,000  of  hush  or  corruption  money." 
Well,  now  I  am  defending  Brady  for  instance.  They  say,  "  Stop,  we 
will  leave  that  out,  out  of  kindness  to  Brady."  Violative  of  law  if  they 
bring  it  in  against  Miner.  Miner  says,  "  I  don't  want  my  name  men- 
tioned, I  do  my  own  confessing."  Brady  says,  "I  want  the  whole 
of  that  sentence,  for  1  will  prove  the  moment  you  put  in  Miner  that 
it  is  a  lie,  that  Miner  was  across  on  the  other  side  of  the  deed."  You 
won't  cut  it  out  to  accomodate  us,  will  you  °i  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  say, 
"  we  will  just  take  out  what  suits  you."  You  will?  The  very  power  of 
discussion,  the  very  opportunity  of  showing  the  perjury  of  the  statement, 
may  he  involved  in  giving  all  the  names,  and  I  defy  you  to  take  and  cut  a 
sentence  in  part  when  that  very  part  is  of  a  double  character  and  helps 
to  give  consonance  to  the  crime.  It  takes  two  to  be  corru]3t.  Brady  must 
say  that  he  got  corruption  funds  or  expected  corruption  funds  from  some 
one,  meaningthe  defendants.  These  gentlemen  are  driven  to  say  that  this 
general  language  of  all  contractors  is  so  great  that  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  and  therefore  it  means  the  defendants.  It  must  be,  "  I  extract 
from  aU  my  contractors,  and  all  that  do  business  with  me."  And  then  that 
doctrine  must  be  on  the  doctrine  that  "all"  includes  the  smaller  number, 
and  therefore  it  includes  these  defendants,  and  it  is  precisely  as  if  he 
had  named  these  defendants,  and  that  brings  up  my  point.  If  by  im- 
plication you  apply  it  to  the  defendants — if  you  do  not  have  it  ap- 
ply to  them,  it  is  not  this  conspiracy,  it  is  something  else,  and  then  it 
has  no  business  in  the  case.  If  we  are  included  in  the  nomen  general- 
issimum,  if  by  general  designation  he  includes  the  defendants,  then  the 
result  would  be  the  same  as  if  by  designation  he  had  named  them. 
Then  supposing  it  had  read  this  way,  "  Brady  told  me  that  Dorsey, 
Miner,  Vaile,  Peck,  everybody  named  here,  pay  me,"  and  put  in  more 
than  he  has.  He  has  not  put  it  in  to  make  any  conspiracy.  But  I  am 
going  to  give  them  a  better  case  than  they  supposed,  and  on  reflection 
may  be  they  will  think  that  was  the  way  of  it  when  I  suggest  it  to 
them.  Supposing  he  had  said  "  Dorsey,  Vaile,  Miner,  Turner,  and  all, 
by  a  corrupt  agreement  have  given  me  $20,000,"  naming  the  day,  the 
hour,  and  the  time.  Now  I  say  would  that  be  competent  ?  It  only 
gets  its  potency  and  effect  from  naming  somebody  else,  because  one 
man  cannot  give  it  corruptly  to  himself.  Therefore  it  needs  some  other 
actor.  Can  you  prove  that  other  actor  by  the  alleged  confession  of  one 
party  1  You  cannot  do  it.  Well,  if  you  leave  them  out  then  you  haven't 
got  anybody  that  you  acted  with.  You  say  that  he  did  not  name  them. 
But  he  uamed  "  All  contractors,"  which  includes  them.  Now  I  put  in 
the  additional  clause,  "  Vaile  corruptly  paid  me  $20,000."  "  Oh,"  says, 
j^o  14336 122  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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brother  Ker,  and  he  read  authorities  by  the  peck,  "  you  may  leave  out 
the  other  name." 

Now,  does  not  the  court  see  the  distinction  between  this  and  that 
other  kind  of  crime  that  may  be  committed  by  one.  One  may  burn  a 
barn,  one  may  murder,  one  may  rob,  one  may  steal,  one  may  not  cor- 
rupt himself.  It  takes  two  to  conspire ;  it  takes  the  donor  and  donee, 
and  therefore  the  description  of  Brady  as  to  any  offense  necessarily  in- 
cludes some  other  mortal,  a.nd  the  moment  it  is  necessary  to  name 
somebody  else  as  descriptive  of  the  offense  in  his  confession,  that 
moment  you  violate  that  true  rock-bed  rule  that  it  would  be  an  affecta- 
tion of  learning  to  pretend  to  pile  up  learning  upon,  that  the  confes- 
sion of  one,  the  recital  of  the  past,  or  the  recital  of  the  present,  unless 
that  recital  is  a  verbal  act  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  conspiracy, 
has  no  effect.  This  is  not  that  kind  of  act.  It  was  not  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy,  or  to  effectuate  its  object  for  him 
to  tell  Walsh,  "Look  here,  I'll  tell  you  I  want  that  note  to-day;  I 
want  it  paid  on  a  practice  that  I  have  established."  There  was 
no  necessity  in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy.  Walsh  was  not  one  of 
the  conspirators.  There  is  no  pretense  that  we  were  to  divide 
with  Walsh,  is  there?  Walsh  is  a  stranger.  So  that  it  was  not  car- 
rying out  any  part  of  the  conspiracy  or  effectuating  the  object  way 
down  in  December,  1880,  of  a  conspiracy  made  the  23d  of  May,  1879, 
for  a  man  who  drops  in  for  some  pay  to  say,  "  Well,  I  have  estab- 
lished a  practice  here  that  will  dispose  of  your  note."  That  does  not 
help  us.  There  is  no  pretense  that  we  are  going  to  get  anything  to  di- 
vide of  Walsh's  proceeds.  It  is  not  in  furtherance  of  any  conspiracy 
to  filch  anything  out  of  Walsh.  There  is  no  allegation  or  pretense 
that  we  are  ever  to  get  any  of  that  to  use,  according  to  his  statement, 
by  way  of  argument.  "  Look  here,  these  are  my  practices.  I  wish 
you  would  conform  to  them.  You  are  a  fool  if  you  don't  know  that  it 
is  the  practice,  and  I  am  used  to  it  as  a  practice."  Certainly  that  is 
not  carrying  out  any  of  the  objects  of  this  conspiracy,  and  they  ad- 
mit that  it  was  not  doing  that.  They  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  confessional  statement  of  his  own.  But  that  has  this  infirmity, 
that  he  has  got  to  describe  a  conspiring  act  in  a  given  case,  for  he 
mentions  them  all.    Eeception  is  one  thing,  giving  is  another.    It 

takes  the  two   to   make  the  act.      "  I  received  from "    Hold  on, 

"  we  will  leave  that  out."  Well,  then,  it  stands,  "  I  received."  It  is 
unlike  any  of  those  other  matters.  If  there  are  two  others,  "  John 
and  I  burnt  a  barn."  "  Never  mind  that.  Tell  what  you  did."  "  I 
stood  on  the  corner  and  watched  while  the  barn  was  being  burned  by 
John,"  or  "  one  fellow  stood  there  watching  and  I  burned  the  barn." 
But  one  man  cannot  stand  and  say  that  the  other  was  there  someplace 
and  "  I  received  from  myself  to  myself" — in  a  duplex  capacity  to  make 
two  of  us  out  of  one — "I  received  something"  from  nobody,  or  from 
somebody  who  is  nameless.  I  say,  then,  that  Brady  would  have  aright. 
If  you  oiler  a  confession  against  him,  Dorsey  might  protest  until  he  is 
blind.  Dorsey  might  say,  "  I  don't  want  my  name  mentioned  there." 
Well,  Brady  says,  "it  is  description  of  the  offense;  they  say  that  I  say 
you  paid  the  $liO,000  on  the  10th  of  July.  My  defense  is  ruined.  I  can 
crucify  that  fellow  if  you  give  me  the  whole  sentence,  and  not  admis- 
sions and  confessions."  It  is  common  principle  and  common  law  that 
the  whole  of  the  conversation  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  says  Roscoe 
and  says  P^^i^'iP^"')  foi/^-A/fj^^j(J^^-g^gg(}^'^'<>''  may  be  elements  im- 
portant to  the  defemtanx  xo  work  out  his  aefense  and  contradict  the 
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of  being  very  clever  to  us,  say,  "  Well,  we  will  cut  out  that  other  one," 
especially  in  conspiracy,  when  he  is  a  part  of  the  descriptio  criminis. 
They  cannot  do  it. 

Now,  there  might  be  a  dozen  instances  given.  This  party  says,  "  I 
extract  20  per  cent."  Non  constat,  that  the  G-overnment  is  thereby 
cheated  out  of  a  dollar.  It  does  not  follow  but  that  every  expedi- 
tion was  right.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Government  ever  got 
service  that  it  did  not  get  full  pay  for.  But,  •*  I  extract ;  they 
pay  me ;  I  make  them  pay  toll."  How  does  that  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Government  was  ever  robbed  of  a  dollar  made  on  contracts,  large 
Government  contracts  ?  Down  in  our  little  county  matters,  and  away 
from  your  large  ones,  they  often  oppress  those  beneath  them,  often  a 
thousand  workmen  on  the  docks,  in  the  custom-house,  in  places  of 
power  and  position,  where  the  wave  of  the  magic  official  wand  will  off 
with  the  head  and  off  with  the  bread  and  darken  the  home  of  the 
workman,  they  could  well  say  to  a  workman,  who  comes  up  Saturday 
night  for  his  pay,  "  Look  here,  I  take  10  per  cent,  of  all  of  you  fel- 
lows that  work ;  they  all  do  it."  Would  it  follow  that  that  poor  work- 
man would  rob  the  Government  ?  His  toil  and  sweat  may  sanctify  the 
stone  and  timber  on  which  they  fall  through  the  live-long  summer  day. 
Mr;  Walsh,  or  somebody  else,  comes  in  with  a  claim  for  a  debt  for  a 
horse,  just  as  well  as  a  mail  route,  "  I  want  my  pay  for  this  horse." 
"Sir,  haven't  you  a  contract;  are  you  not  a  stonecutter?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "  What  do  I  owe  you  back  on  the  horse  ?  Tou  may  just  credit  it 
up  and  call  it  an  even  horse."  "  Whj"^  ? "  "  Because  I  levy  this  on  all 
that  I  give  work  to ;  don't  you  know  it ;  why  you  are  a  fool  if  you 
don't.  Either  take  that  or  do  the  best  you  can."  Would  they  even  in- 
sinuate that  the  oppressed  men,  upon  whom  the  levy  had  been  made  of 
this  tribute,  had  robbed  their  government  or  conspired?  And  all 
that  this  man  says  here  is  that  he  gets  at  least  20  per  cent.  "  It  is 
a  rule  of  my  office  in  all  these  contracts  to  make  them  pay  me  20  per 
cent.,"  and  that  is  offered  even  as  against  him  that  he  had  to  conspire 
with  somebody  to  do  it.  Conspire  with  the  men  he  robbed,  on  whom 
he  levied  the  $38,000  of  fines  ?  Well,  that  was  divided,  and  how  he 
settled  that  with  his  own  pocket  no  man  knoweth.  But  to  tell  a  man — 
even  if  he  does  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  contract — "  it  is  a  rule  of 
my  office ;  you  have  a  route,  haven't  you  ? "  "  Yes."  "Well,  I  am  going 
to  apply  the  rule  to  you."  Why,  if  Walsh  would  say,  "  I  did  not  make 
any  such  contract,"  his  reply  would  be,  "  I  don't  say  anybody  else  did; 
I  am  telling  you  one  of  my  rules,"  how  does  that  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree tend  even  as  against  Brady  to  prove  that  he  ever  conspired,  but  it 
is  full  of  the  very  contra  of  that  proposition. 

I  have  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  had  intended.  I  have  given 
you  my  views  about  it,  I  may  say  I  am  overwhelmingly  clear. 

With  conspiracy  or  without  conspiracy  a  confession  is  what  ?  Why 
a  confession  must  be  got  from  connection  with  somebody  else,  and  then 
the  infirmity  of  it  is  when  thus  connected.  What  is  a  confession  1 
Wharton's  Criminal  Evidence,  at  page  625,  says  : 

A  confession  is  rather  a  fact  to  be  proved  by  evideace  than  evidence  to  prove  a  fact. 
It  is  not  80  much  proof  that  a  particular  thing  took  place,  as  it  is  a  waiver  by  the 
party  charged  of  his  right  to  have  certain  facts  alleged  against  him  technically  proved. 
A.  for  instance,  is  shown  to  have  said  that  certain  facts  implicating  hirn  actually  took 
place.  Were  this  statement  by  A  oftered  as  evidence  of  such  facts,  it  would  be  merely 
hearsay,  and  would  be  inadmissible.  But  it  is  not  offered  to  prove  the  facts,  but  to 
show  that  A  has  dispensed  with  their  proof.  They  are  assumed  by  the  prosecution, 
and  admitted  by  the  defense.  /^-,SffftfOT9fl/ 'MF^^^S^ J? Mi"?  i"™'^**^  such  admission, 


is  not,  to  adopt  "the  words  of  Mmim'dwwI^mm&^'iM,  levamen  probaiionis. 
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Jiist  look  at  the  philosophy  of  tliat  rule.  "Miner  gave  me  20  per 
cent."  On  what  ground  is  it  an  admission !  .Now,  if  that  becomes  im- 
portant, you  would  say  to  the  jury,  "  G-entlemen,  Mr.  Brady,  in  a  proper 
case,  has  power  to  weigh  the  proof  of  that,  and  if  it  is  material  you 
may  say  that  the  waiver  ot  that  dispenses  with  proof.  The  admission 
is  simply  a  waiver  by  one  who  has  the  power  over  a  subject  to  waive 
the  production  of  proof." 

ZSTow,  when  you  come  to  apply  that,  then  comes  in  another,  "  Miner 
gave  me  $10,000."  Now,  if  that  is  good  law,  and  it  is  to  go  in,  you 
would  have  to,  upon  the  same  principle,  turn  to  the  jury  and  say, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  it  becomes  material  to  say  whether  Miner  gave  Brady 
$10,000,  let  me  read  you  some  law.  An  admission  is  a  waiver 
of  proof  by  one  who  has  power  to  make  it,  and  you  need  not  look 
to  whether  there  is  any  proof  that  Miner  did  give  $10,000  if 
Mr.  Brady  has  waived  it."  He  has,  eh "?  That  is  the  philosophy. 
There  is  w4iere  we  would  be  driven  to.  "  Gentlemen,  you  need  not 
prove  it  against  Mr.  Miner,  because  Mr.  Brady  has  waived  it."  That 
itself  shows  on  what  the  philosophy  of  admission  rests.  It  is  a  dispen- 
sation with  proof.  But  when  did  any  of  these  defendants  authorize 
Brady  or  anybody  else  to  erect  a  confessional  or  confidential  dispensa- 
tory, and  run  it  at  their  expense.  When  did  we  authorize  Brady,  on 
the  doctrine  of  admission,  to  come  in  and  say,  "  I  dispense  wdth  proof 
against  these  gentlemen "? "  You  have  no  such  authority.  Here  must 
be  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  by  the  means  used  in  a  conspiracy 
within  a  conspiracy,  as  I  might  read  from  your  well-put  doctrine  upon 
the  subject  the  other  morning.  It  must  be  the  conspiracy  charged — 
the  conspiracy  through  Brady  and  others.  I  do  not  care  how  many  in 
number,  but  each  that  is  guilty  must  be  guilty  of  the  whole  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy.  It  is  a  whole  and  Brady  is  the  head.  Therefore 
when  they  prove  a  conspiracy  of  us,  and  he  connects  another  with- 
out whom  he  cannot  move,  he  won't  draw  any  money.  The  criminality 
sought  to  be  put  upon  him  is  that  he  received  from  another,  and  all  in 
this  must  be  guilty  through  Brady,  and  any  description  of  Brady  that 
fails  to  connect  some  other  one  with  him  leaves  him  standing  alone.  I 
might  paraphrase  Pope's  celebrated  lines  : 

AH  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do  for  the  other.     Ah  ! 

And  wheresoe'er  the  body  is,  Brady  must  be  the  soul. 

The  verse  halts  a  little  and  the  last  line  drags  its  Alexandrine  length 
along,  so  does  the  afternoon,  and  I  close  and  leave  the  question  with 
your  honor. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  may  not  be  able  to  add 
much  for  your  honor's  consideration  after  the  learned  discussion  of  this 
question  which  has  already  taken  place.  I  want,  however,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  court  a  few  suggestions  touching  the  question  which 
is  now  before  the  court. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  ques- 
tion now  is  one  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  in  the  case.  I  conceded 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  question  of  vital  importance  in  the  case,  and  I 
am  still  of  that  opinion.  At  all  events  the  decision  of  your  honor  upon 
the  application  or  offer  made  of  this  testimony  will  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  length  of  this  trial,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious 
importance  personallyp^not  onlv  to»t]iej^^  but  to  the  court  as  to 

how  many  days  we  shWtt'^^OT|e'd''%  rem^  here  to  go  through  with 
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The  CotiRT.  That  is  an  appeal  to  the  personal  interest  of  the  court. 
You  have  no  right  to  wake  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  was  speaking,  your  honor,  on  account  of  my  own  con- 
venience probably,  more  than  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the 
court;  but  still  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  and  very  great  importance 
as  to  how  long  this  case  shall  continue  to  run,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  importance  whether  this  testimony  shall  be  admitted  or 
not  upon  that  question. 

The  Court.  That  question  will  not  have  any  weight  at  all  in  the  de- 
cision of  this  point. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  the  importance  of  the  matter 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  question  shall  have  very  serious  and  care- 
ful consideration.  This  will  affect  the  question  as  to  the  introduction 
of  other  testimony  touching  confessions  that  are  alleged  to  have  been 
made,  and  those  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  case  so  far  as  the  defense  is  concerned. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  question  which  is  before  the  court  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  is  whether  the  offer  made  by  counsel  for  the  Government 
of  testimony  is  such  testimony  as  is  admissible  upon  the  issues  of  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  testimony  is  very  extra- 
ordiuaiy.  A  man  makes  a  confession  to  an  enemy  which,  if  it  is  true, 
would  consign  him  to  eternal  condemnation,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-men  goes. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  you  need  qualify  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  These  men  came  together  to  settle  the  controversy  be- 
tween themselves  about  financial  transactions  which  took  place  before- 
hand. A  dispute  had  arisen,  and  they  came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  that  dispute,  touching  these  financial  relations,  and  they  did 
not  agree,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  offer  of  ])roof  that  Mr.  Brady  seized 
upon  certain  promisory  notes  which  were  held  by  the  witness  and  for- 
cibly carried  them  away,  and,  as  brother  McS weeny  has  forcibly  put  it, 
he  then  tells  Mr.  Walsh,  the  proffered  witness,  of  all  these  transactions 
that  were  going  on  in  his  department  beforehand.  Now,  I  say  to  the 
court  that  upon  the  issues  which  we  are  to  try,  this  testimony  is  not 
admissible.  I  am  glad  that  your  honor  has  stated  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  when  the  strict  rules  of  law  would  be  applied  to  the 
trial  of  this  case.  We  have  for  six  or  seven  long  weeks  been  going 
wearily  along  in  the  examination  of  public  records.  We  have  read 
records  some  of  which  had  something  to  do  with  the  case  and  many 
of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Probably  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  But  we  have  finally  got  through 
with  all  those  questions ;  we  finally  have  gotten  through  with  all 
that  view  of  the  case  which  authorized  the  introduction  of  records 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  these  men.  We  have 
gotten  through  with  the  investigation  of  that  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  anything  to  conspire  about,  and  we  have  gone 
over  of  these  post-roads  one  after  the  other  for  six  long  weeks, 
nineteen  in  all,  and  we  have  examined  all  this  testimony.  Now, 
we  have  got  through  with  that  and  we  are  offering  testimony  such 
as  is  offered  in  ordinary  cases,  and  the  question  here  is  whether 
this  proffered  testimoiiy  is  applicable  to  the  issue,  and  the  issue  is 
whether  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  these  seven  men  came  together 
or  brought  their  minds  together,  without  meeting,  for  the  purposes  of 
an  unlawful  conspiracy,  ta  .defraud  the.  Government  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  questi(fi',£iKf  m'Wffl'^'l'Se.^n.  If  they  came  to- 
gether for  that  purpose ;  if  their  minds  met  with  the  understanding 
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that  they  would  combine  their  efforts  together  for  the  purpose  of  cheat- 
ing the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  any  of  them  perpetrated 
or  performed  an  act  to  effect  the  object  of  that  conspiracy,  then  the 
crime  will  be  complete. 

The  Court.  May  I  ask  yoa  just  here  on  what  date  was  it  the  present 
indictment  was  found? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  was  filed  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1882. 

The  Court.  The  three  years  runs  back  from  that  date. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Anything  that  happened  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  May— 
the  20th  of  May  it  was  filed.  It  was  brought  into  court  on  the  20th 
day  of  May. 

Mr.  InGtERSOll.  Charging  on  the  23d.  I  suppose  it  will  run  back 
three  years.    That  is  the  length  of  the  kick. 

The  Court.  It  will  run  back  three  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the 
indictment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  the  issue  presented  to  the  court,  the  issue 
we  are  to  try,  and  the  only  issue,  and  the  question  is  whether,  as- 
suming for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  there  has  been  some  tes- 
timony which  is  proper  to  be  submitted  to  this  jury,  it  was  not  the 
question  of  conspiracy ;  or  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
there  is  sufficient  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  on  that  subject;  then,  is 
this  kind  of  testimony,  such  as  is  admissible  subject  to  the  rules  of 
law  upon  this  issue  ?  I  say  it  is  not.  It  is  not  an  admission ;  it  is  not 
a  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  parties  in  pursuance  of  this  unlawful 
combination,  if  such  was  ever  made.  It  is  not  an  act  nor  the  declara- 
tion of  an  act  touching  any  one  of  these  post-roads  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.  There  are  nineteen  post-roads  involved  in  this  case.  This 
conversation,  or  this  alleged  conversation,  between  these  two  men  had 
no  reference  to  any  one  of  those  post-roads.  It  had  no  reference  to 
any  one  of  the  six  codefendants  with  Mr.  Brady.  These  men  met  not 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  unlawful  combination.  Brady  did 
not  go  to  meet  with  Mr.  Walsh  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  un- 
lawful combination  or  doing  anything  in  connection  with  it,  and  he  did 
not  make  any  statement  according  to  this  offer  touching  that  unlawful 
combination  with  these  six  people. 

That  brings  us  back,  your  honor,  to  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  in  his  work  on  evidence,  and  read  by  your  honor  this 
morning.     The  language  was  : 

Such  declarations  or  acts  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  conspiracy  must  be  in  pursuance 
of  the  previously  concerted  plan. 

Now,  if  there  had  been  an  enterprise  of  this  character  entered  into  by 
these  seven  men,  and  any  one  of  them  had  gone  to  meet  this  witness  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  any  act  by  way  of  effecting  the  unlawful  object 
had  in  view  by  these  conspirators,  then  there  would  have  been  some 
ground  for  offering  this  testimony.  But  the  visit  or  the  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  men  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  private 
matter  between  themselves,  which  did  not  concern  anybody  but 
them,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  of  these  parties  or  any  subject-mat- 
ter involved  in  this  controversy  which  we  are  now  discussing.  So  that 
under  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  and  read  from  the  books  by  your 
honor  this  morning  this  testimony  is  not  applicable.  It  cannot  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  six  persons  who  are  codefendants  with  the  alleged  con- 
fessor, nor  can  it  be  applicable  to  him,  because  he  went  there  for  a 
private  purpose,  and  tWSj»ji|iJ;togas»BiMfi„h^'say,  an  offer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trj'iug  a  conspiT^yTm  air  issue  cnarged.     He  cannot  make  a 
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self,  and  his  confessions,  if  he  should  ever  make  any  could  not  convict 
him  of  a  conspiracy. 

I  want  to  invite  your  honor's  attention  now  to  a  case  that  specially 
has  received  very  thorough  discussion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  confession — not  the  confession,  because  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  such  a  word  can  be  applied  in  the  consideration  of  a 
question  of  conspiracy.  Your  honor  will  notice  that  the  books  say  the 
declarations  and  the  acts  of  the  parties 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  [Interposing.]  The  coconspirators. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  declarations  and  acts  of  coconspirators,  if  youplease, 
if  a  man  in  carrying  out  any  branch  of  this  conspiracy  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him,  does  an  act  or  makes  a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  end  of  the  combination  that  may  be  admissible,  but 
after  it  is  all  over,  or  after  the  acts  have  taken  place,  his  statement  of 
it  is  not  evidence  on  that  subject.  It  is  mere  hearsay,  and  it  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  predicament  that  any  other  hearsay  does. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  hearsay, 
because  he  may  speak  with  regard  to  matters  of  his  own  knowledge, 
but  I  understand  the  rule  to  be  this :  That  no  declaration,  unless  it  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  act  itself 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Part  of  the  res  gestw. 

The  Court.  Part  of  the  res  gestce  is  evidence.  The  resgestce  does  not 
extend  to  future  confessions.    I  have  met  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  That  is  just  as  clear  as  Julius  Caesar's  nose  would 
be  on  Thomas  Thumb's  face. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  John  Patton  vs.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
recorded  in  6  Ohio  State  Eeports,  page  468.  I  will  read  the  syllabus 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  court  a  succinct  view  of  the  decision,  and 
then  read  from  a  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  syllabus 
says : 

The  acts  and  declarations  of  a  conspirator  may,  after  sufficient  proof  of  conspiracy, 
be  given  in  evidence  to  charge  his  fellow  conspirator,  but  subject  always  to  the  limita- 
tion that  the  acts  and  declarations  admitted  be  those  only  which  were  made  and  done 
during  the  pendency  of  the  criminal  enterprise,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  commou 
object. 

Where  the  declarations  are  merely  a  narrative  of  a  j)a»i occurrence,  they  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  of  such  occurrence.  They  must  be  concomitant  with  the  principal 
act,  and  connected  with  it  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  res  gestw. 

The  court  says : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  conspirator  may,  after 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  of  conspiracy,  be  given  in  evidence  to  charge  his  fellow,  but 
subject  always  to  this  limitation,  that  the  acts  and  declarations  admitted  be  those  only 
which  were  made  and  done  during  the  pendency  of  the  criminal  enterprise,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  coming  object.  Where  the  declarations  are  merely  a  narrative  of  a 
past  occurrence,  they  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  of  such  occurrence.  They  must 
be  concomitant  with  the  principal  act,  and  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  constitute  apart 
of  the  j-es  gestce.  This  is  upon  the  plain  ground  that  the  act  and  declaration  of  each  in 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and,  while  engaged  in  accomplishing  the  common  de- 
sign, is  to  be  considered  the  act  and  declaration  of  all,  each  being  deemed  Che  agent  of 
all. 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  14  Ohio  State  Eeports,  except  that 
the  case  was  not  one  of  conspiracy.  The  court  there  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  which  will,  perhaps,  commend  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  your  honor.  It  is  the  case  of  Clawson  vs.  The  State,  14  Ohio 
State  Eeports,  page  237.  That  is  the  page  I  read  from.  The  case 
begins  at  page  234.    "^^^  mMWBj  Microsoft® 

A  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crimenaving  been  proved_(}?-imffl /acie  to  thesatisfaction  of 
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tilie  court,  or  by  evidence  sufflcient  to  be  properly  taken  in  consideration  by  the  jury 
tlie  declarations  of  one  conspirator  are  evirit'iiee  against  another,  not  when  they  are 
niire  confessions,  or  narrations  of  past  occurrences,  and  the  declarations  themselves 
have  no  tendency  to  promote  the  consummation  of  the  common  criminal  intent,  but 
they  are  admissible  only  when  the  declarations  themselves  arc  in  the  nature  of  verbal 
acts,  an  are  in  themselves,  as  distingnished  from  the  acts  which  they  disclose  or  re- 
veal, an  instrumentality  in  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  common  criminal  de- 
sif{ii.  To  illustrate  the  distinction  :  Suppose  that  A  and  B  have  conspired  to  murder 
C  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  is,  that,  C  shall  be  pursuaded  to  accompany  B  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  during  which  B  shall  shoot  C ;  and  then  pretend  that  the  latter 
shot  himself  by  accident.  Now,  if  C  is  killed,  and  A  is  heard  to  say,  "  I  advised  C  to 
accompany  B  on  that  excursion,  and  told  hira  I  myself  had  lately  found  abundance  of 
game  and  sport  in  the  region  intended  to  be  visited,"  this  declaration  would  be  iu- 
admissible  against  any  one  but  him  who  made  it ;  because  the  declaration  itself  had 
no  tendency  to  further  the  common  criminal  purpose  It  would  be  a  mere  confession  ; 
a  narrative  of  a  past  occurrence — hearsay. 

Now  the  doctrine  is  tliat  these  admissions,  or  these  declarations,  must 
be  such  declarations  as  took  place  at  the  very  time,  and  they  must  con- 
stitute what  the  authority  calls  a  verbal  act.  When  the  doctrine  is  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  of  the  consi^iracy  it  excludes  the  testimony,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mere  narration  of  somethin,t;'  that  had  taken  place  before. 
Now,  in  this  case,  tlie  offer,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  about  any  present 
thing  that  is  being  done.  It  is  an  offer  to  prove  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  persons  charged  with  crime  that  something  had 
taken  place,  not  that  there  was  at  that  time  anything  going  on,  but 
it  merely  related  to  an  allegation  touching  the  custom  of  business  in 
a  public  office.  Monstrous  and  unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  abso- 
lutely proposed  to  be  proved  that  a  public  officer,  high  up  amongst 
public  officers,  made  a  statement  that  his  ofdce,  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  was  converted  into  a 
money-making  establishment  of  so  general  a  character  as  this.  Here 
are  ten  thousand  star  routes,  large  sums  of  money,  from  seven  to  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  being  appropriated  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  service.  The  charge  is  that  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment was  converted  iato  a  place  for  money-making,  and  that  proof 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  very  officer  in  charge  of  that  department, 
because  it  is  alleged  here  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant Brady  was  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  he  was  prac- 
tically or  really  the  Postmaster-General  himself.  Now,  that  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  offered  here.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  it  is  only 
wasting  the  time  of  the  court  to  consider  sitch  testimony,  no  matter 
what  effect  it  may  have  either  ujion  the  court,  upon  the  jitry,  or  upon 
us  as  to  the  question  of  time  or  the  duration  of  this  trial.  The  char- 
acter of  that  testimony  is  entitled  to  your  honor's  consideration.  It 
bears  upon  the  face  of  it  falsehood.  It  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  such 
an  unreasonable  atmosphere  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe  it 
was  true.  And  at  best,  supposing  that  it  is  true,  what  does  it  go  to 
prove?  What  will  it  tend  to  prove  ?  That  these  six  men  and  Brady 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  such  as  is  charged  in  this  indictment  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  is  no  tendency  of  that  character  in  the  prof 
fered  testimony.  The  tendency  would  be  to  show  that  a  public  officer 
had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  as  a  public  oflicer,  not  from  any 
particular  indi\'idual,  but  from  everybody.  And  if  that  is  true,  then 
such  a  public  officer  ought  to  be  indicted  for  receiving  bribes.  The 
Statute  against  bribery  on  the  part  of  public  officers  is  very  much 
more  severe  than  the  statute  under  which  this  proceeding  is  being 
conducted,  because  it  not  only  imposes  a  heavier  penalty,  a  heavier 
punishment,  but  tha.tOji§itm^imm§rQM^d  by  the  additional  pun- 
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ishrneut  of  renderiug  the  officer  forever  after  incapable  of  liolding 
a  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
So  that  referring  to  what  your  honor  .said  about  the  insiinuition 
against  the  United  States  Senator  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
becoming  interested  in  any  contract  against  the  Gorernuieut,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  here.  If  he  was  guilty  of  that  let  him  be 
punished  for  it.  Let  him  be  punished  for  it  under  the  statute  Jiiaking 
that  act  a  crime.  So  that  this  proffered  testimony  has  no  tendency  to 
show  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  I'xisting  between  the  seven  indi\  idu- 
als  mentioned  in  this  indictment.  If  it  has  any  tendency  it  is  to  show 
that  it  was  bribery,  and  that  a  levj-  was  made  upon  all  the  contractors, 
although  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  my  learned  friend  has  just  stated,  tliere 
was  at  least  one  man  that  was  not  included  in  the  "  all,"  and  that  was 
the  witness. 

The  OouKT.  He  was  forced  to  contribute,  too. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  says  he  was  forced  to  concribute  by  the  fact  that  an 
assault  was  made  upon  him,  and  that  his  property  was  seized  by  force 
and  carried  away. 

Mr.  Ijmc+ersoll.  He  was  forced  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  all  theie  is  of  it,  and  that  is  a  most  improba- 
ble story  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  justice,  your 
honor. 

Now,  I  believe  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  all  I  care 
to  on  this  subject.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  proper  application  of 
testimony  to  an  issue.  This  is  no  act;  this  is  the  declaration  of  no  act 
going  to  carry  out  the  unlawful  combination.  I  might  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  court  before  T  sit  down,  and  that  is  that  thts  (lecla- 
ratiou,  if  it  was  made,  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  tlovernment  of  the  United  States.  This  was  no  act  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  or  the  object  of  the  conspirators.  The  con- 
spirators did  not  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  agents 
to  go  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  combination.  They  did  not  author- 
ize, through  this  doctrine  of  agency,  any  one  of  their  number  to  go 
out  and  tell ;  to  make  declarations  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  or  of  acts  done  under  the  conspiracy.  So  that  the  best  that 
can  be  said  about  this  is  that  if  it  has  any  tendency  whatever  it  can 
have  no  other  than  to  show  that  this  officer  was  guilty  of  taking 
bribes  from  everybody. 

The  CouKT.  \Ve  will  hai'dly  begin  another  speech  this  afternoon. 
We  will  adjourn. 

At  this  point  (li  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,    .JULY   2  0,    18H2. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certain  principles  or  rules  of  law  have  been  laid 
down  during  the  progress  of  this  trial  by  the  court  and  certain  i^rinci- 
ples  and  rules  of  law  regulating  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  I  think, 
are  exceedingly  well  established.  I  believe  it  very  important  in  the 
argument  of  this  case  to  find  out  first  what  we  are  discussing  and  what 
is  the  real  vital  point  at  issue,  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  It  (■('itaiiily  is  usek'.s.s  to  waste  tiiiio-  in  killing  the  dead  or  at- 
tiickiui;  something  that  nobody  defends.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to 
confine  myself  as  strictly  as  I  i^ossibly  can  to  the  very  (inestion  in  this 
case. 

Now,  in  this  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all — at  least  I  admit 
it — that  after  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  has  been  established  then 
the  acts  and  declarations  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  are  admissible 
against  all.  It  is  not  an  act  unless  it  is  one  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
for  which  the  conspiracy  was  formed ;  and  when  that  conspiracy  is  es- 
tablished then  the  act  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators — and  by  act,  I 
mean  an  act  done  in  furtherance  of  the  common  design — is  admissible 
against  all  on  the  principle  that  each  is  the  agent  of  all.  The  illegal 
combination  having  been  established  then  each  one  of  the  conspirators 
is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every  other  one,  and  all  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  each ;  and  by  acts  of  course,  I  mean  such  acts  as  one  may  do  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  design.  Nobody  disputes  that  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  of  arguing  that  any  more.  We  admit  that  and 
so  I  may  pass  it. 

The  opposite  of  that  proposition  must  be  true.  The  declarations  of  a 
coconspirator  cannot  be  received  as  against  any  other  defendant  until 
by  other  evidence  the  conspiracy  has  been  established,  or  until  a  prima 
facie  cons]iiracy  has  been  established.  In  other  words,  two  things  must 
unite :  the  conspiracy  must  have  been  established,  and  the  act  to  be 
proved  must  be  an  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  conspiracy 
into  effect.  Now,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  f.ict  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy  itself  cannot  be  proved  by  the  confession  of  a 
defendant.  I  think  that  will  not  be  disputed  again.  It  has  been  dis- 
puted, but  I  believe  it  will  be  disputed  no  longer  that  you  cannot  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  by  proving  an  extra-judicial  confes- 
sion made  by  one  of  the  supposed  coconspirators.  In  every  book  we 
find  this  language : 

The  act  or  declaration  of  a  coconspirator. 

Well,  there  can  be  no  coconspirator  until  a  conspiracy  has  been  estab- 
lished. There  may  be  codefeudants  in  a  conspiracy  case,  but  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  call  one  a  coconspirator  until  the  conspiracy  has 
been  established.  Now,  a  confession  does  not  prove  the  conspiracy. 
What  does  it  do  ?  A  confession  simply  identifies  the  criminal. 
It  does  not  and  cannot  establish  the  crime.  The  crime  must  be  estab- 
lished by  other  evidence,  and  then  the  confession  simply  identifies  the 
criminal.  The  confession  does  not  show  what  was  done,  but  shows  who 
did  it;  and  what  was  done  must  be  proved  otherwise  than  by  the  con- 
fession. Now,  I  think  no  principle  of  law  is  better,  or  can  be  better 
established  than  that.  The  confession  cannot  establish  the  offense.  It 
simply  identifies  the  criminal.  After  the  case  has  been  otherwise  estab- 
lished, and  the  roll  is  called,  the  confession  simply  makes  the  criminal 
say,  "  Here  ;  I  am  the  man."  It  is  not  sufficient,  as  I  understand  the 
law,  to  introduce  evidence  tending  to  show  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed.  All  tlie  evidence  on  eartli  tending  to  show  a  thing  does 
not  show  it.  For  instance,  a  man  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  another. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  other  man  left  his  home  on  such  a  day,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  from.  That  may  be  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  he  is  dead ;  but  I  submit  it  is  not  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
he  has  been  murdered.  In  fact,  all  it  does  show  is  that  he  left  home 
and  has  not  been  heard  from.  Now,  it  is  not  enough  in  this  case  that 
there  be  some  evideig^y^|g^igg-,yjJ|5g^Qy^(gonspiracy  must  be  primn 
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fame  established,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  there  must  be  .such  evidence 
as  in  the  absence  of  contradiction  or  explanation  would  justify  the  jury 
in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  crime  must  tirst  be  proved,  and  then 
the  confession,  as  I  said  before,  simply  identifies  the  criminal.  Upon 
that  question,  although  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I  will  read 
from  1  Greenleaf,  page  246,  paragraph  217.  And  right  at  this  point  it 
iiuiy  be  well  enough  for  me  to  say  that  in  the  case  read  on  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Ker  in  regard  to  treason,  the  confession  spoken  of  was  made  in 
■open  court  or  before  an  examining  magistrate,  and  was  a  judicial  con- 
fession. It  was  held  in  the  same  work  that  an  extra-judicial  confession 
would  not  be  sufficient : 

Wliether  extra-judicial  confessions  uncorroiorated  by  any  other  proof  of  tbe  corpus  de- 
licti are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  found  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner  has  been  gravely 
doubted.  Iq  the  Roman  law  such  naked  confessions  amounted  only  to  a  semiplena  pro- 
iatio,  upon  which  alone  no  judgment  should  be  founded  ;  and  at  most  the  party  could 
only,  iu  proper  cases,  be  put  to  the  torture. 

That  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  balance  of  the  testimony : 

But  if  voluntarily  made  in  the  presence  of  the  injured  party,  or  if  reiterated  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  his  absence  and  persisted  in,  they  were  received  as  preliminary  proof. 

That  was  in  Eome: 

In  each  of  the  English  cases  usually  cited  in  favor  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  evidence 
there  was  some  corroborating  circumstance.  In  the  United  States  the  prisoner's  con- 
fession when  the  corpus  delicti  is  not  otherwise  proved  has  been  held  insufficient  for  his 
■conviction  ;  and  this  opinion  certainly  best  accords  with  the  h"unianity  of  the  criminal 
code  and  with  the  great  degree  of  caution  applied  in  receiving  and  weighing  the  evi- 
dence of  confessions  in  other  cases,  and  it  seems  countenanced  by  approved  writers  on 
this  branch  of  the  law.  ' 

So  I  find  in  4  Blackstone,  with  regard  to  extra-judicial  confessions : 

Confessions  are  the  weakest  and  most  suspicious  of  all  testimony,  ever  liable  to  be 
obtained  by  artifice,  by  false  hopes,  by  promises  of  favor,  by  means  of  fraud,  seldom 
remembered  with  accuracy,  seldom  repeated  with  precision,  and  incapable  by  their 
very  nature  of  being  disproved  by  negative  testimony. 

So  I  find  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale  made  a  remark  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion, and  said : 

Never  convict  of  larceny  on  confession  until  the  goods  are  proved  to  have  been 
stolen.  Never  convict  of  tsuurder  or  manslaughter  upon  confession  until  the  dead  body 
has  been  found. 

On  the  same  point  I  refer  the  court  to  the  1st  volume  of  Bishop's 
Criminal  Procedure,  paragraph  1056.  I  am  saying  a  good  deal  upon 
this  subject  because  I  think  it  extremely  applicable  at  least  to  my  view 
of  the  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  : 

If  after  a  man  is  hung  for  alleged  murder,  and  the  excited  multitudes  who  clamored 
for  his  blood  have  settled  down  into  a  chronic  happiness  in  contemplating  the  justice 
of  the  law,  the  infallibility  of  courts  and  juries,  and  the  unswerving  precision  of 
judicial  evidence,  the  supposed  murdered  person  appears,  the  situation  is  not  pleasant. 
To  guard  against  it,  the  judges  long  ago  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  corpus  delicti,  by 
which,  says  Starkie,  "The  accused  shall  not  be  convicted  unless  the  death  be  first  dis- 
tinctly proved  either  by  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  or  by  inspection  of  the  body  ;  a 
rule  warranted  by  melancholy  experience  of  the  conviction  and  execution  of  supposed 
offenders  charged  with  the  murder  of  persons  who  survived  their  alleged  murderers. 

So  in  paragraph  1058 : 

There  is  abundant  authority  and  little  dissent  to  theproposition  that  extra-judicial 
coufessions  alone,  uncorroborated  by  other  evidence,  are  inadequate  to  establish  the 
corpus  delicti.  Yet  slight  corroboration  may  suffice,  and  perhaps  the  'confessions  alone 
may  be  sufficient  if  made  before  a  magistrate.  On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  may  be  said  to 
be  that  special  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  corpus  delicti,  and  there  should  be  no 
conviction  except  where  this  §)iigJtit@d&bysMkW&SOff®ith  particular  clearness  and 
certainty. 
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So  ranch  for  that.  Now,  tlie  next  proposition  I  make  is  supported 
by  Oooley  on  Oonstitntional  Limitations,  paj^e  ;>14,  and  I  am  exceediugly 
obliged  to  .Mr.  Chandler  for  handing  me  the  book  : 

A  coufessiou  alone  ought  not  to  1)b  sufficient  evidence  of  the  corpus  delicti.  There 
should  be  other  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  actually  couimitted,  and  the  coufcssiOD 
should  only  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  defendant  with  the  offense. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  am  stating,  that  the  evidence  should  prove 
the  crime  and  the  confession  should  identify  the  criminal. 

The  next  point  that  1  wish  to  make  is  that  a  conspiracy  must  be  es- 
tablished before  any  confession  is  received.  ^u\\,  I  admit  that  the 
time  when  e\'idencc  shall  be  submitted  rests  greatly  m  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  When  that  discretion,  according  to  my  idea,  is  properly 
used,  then  tlie  confession  will  not  be  admitted  until  the  offense  has 
been  established.  For  convenience  during  the  trial  the  court  may  say : 
"  You  may  prove  tliis  coufessiou,  you  ])romising  to  sujjplement  it  with 
sitfiticient  evidence."  That  is  often  done,  as  1  understand  it  for  con- 
venience ;  and  if  we  were  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  this  trial  then 
I  admit  that  the  court  might,  in  its  discretion,  in  the  use  of  its  discre- 
tion, or  I  might  more  properly  say  in  the  use  of  its  discretionary  power, 
admit  this  confession.  But  let  us  see  where  we  are  in  this  case  now. 
It  has  been  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government,  that  all  their 
evidence  tending  to  establish  the  conspiracy  has  been  submitted,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  hope  that  the  case  will  yet  be  made  stronger. 
There  is  no  expectation  that  any  more  evidence  will  be  submitted 
showing  that  a  conspiracy  actually  existed.  So  we  have  the  right  to 
say  that  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Government  can  make  it  out,  has  been 
made  out  and  is  now  tiuished.  Now  it  is  for  the  court  to  determine 
whether  a  piima  fitcif  case  has  been  made  out.  1  do  not  admit  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  sufidcieiit  if  there  is  some  evidence  tending  to  show 
a  conspiracy.  Tlic  question  is,  lias  a  prima  J'<(cU'  (jase  been  made  out! 
Upon  that  I  refer  first  to  1  Greenleaf,  paragraph  1 11,  which  I  need  not 
read,  as  the  court  read  it,  and  I  {'ite  that  as  tlie  law  with  the  exce))tion 
of  one  phrase : 

Or  testimony  tending  t(i  establish  the  offense. 

That  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  law.  Upon  the  same  point  I  cite  the 
case  of  The  State  against  Larkin,  49  New  Hampshire,  page  44  : 

It  is  unquestioaalily  true  that  the  acts  aud  declarations  of  a  conspirator  may,  after 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy,  be  given  in  evidence  to  charge  his  fellow 
conspirators.  This  is  upou  the  ground  that  the  act  is  the  act  of  the  whole  party ;  that 
they  are  partners  in  a  wrongful  act,  and  so  mutually  responsible,  and  their  declara- 
tions stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  their  acts.  But  this  proof  is  to  be  received  sub- 
ject always  to  the  limitation  that  the  acts  and  declarations  admitted,  be  those  only 
which  were  made  and  done  during  the  pendency  of  the  criminal  enterprise  aud  iu 
furtherance  of  the  criminal  object. 

I  will  also  read  the  case  of  Eex  against  Appleby,  o  Sharkey,  found 
in  3  Common  Law  Keijorts,  page  oSl' : 

This  was  an  indictment  against  three  prisoners  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  against  a 
fourth  for  having  feloniously  received  the  horse,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stoleu.  On 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  proposed  to  prove  that,  when  the  prisoners  were 
taken  up  on  the  present  charge  .ind  examined  before  a  magistrate,  one  of  them  being 
charged,  by  the  exaniinatiou  of  another,  with  haviug  jointly,  with  the  latter,  com- 
mitted the  felony  iu  question,  the  former  did  not  deny  that  what  was  so  said  was  true. 
Holroyd,  justice,  held  that  it  was  not  competent  to  tjie  prosecutor  to  go  into  such  evi- 
dence, and  said  that  it  had  been  so  ruled  by  several  of  the  judges  in  a  similar  case, 
vehich  had  been  tried  at  Chester,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  also  cite  40  New  Hampshire,  page  62,  the  case  of  Tage  against 
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But  the  conspiracy  and  the  common  design  must  be  shown,  else  the  statement  or 
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■(leclii ration  made  by  one  of  tliem  in  the  absence  of  tbe  others,  but,  for  the  fartherance 
«f  that  common  design  cannot  be  wiven  in  evidence  against  the  others.  Proof  of  the 
plot  or  combination  must  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  proof  of  declaration,  made  by 
either  of  the  alleged  conspirators  to  render  them  competent. 

Now,  tlieu :  "  Must  accompany,  or  follow,  or  precede."  Iii  this  case  the 
evidence  cannot  follow,  becanse  we  are  assured  tbat  the  evidence  is  all 
in.    It  has  not  preceded,  because  wo  know  what  the  evidence  is. 

It  must  be  shown  that  the  conspiracy  or  combination  was  entered  into  before  the 
denlarations  were  made,  thongh  the  condnct,  acts,  and  declarations  of  the  separate  in- 
tlividnals  in  the  planning  or  in  the  execution  of  the  joint  scheme  may  be  shown  as 
evidence  of  the  common  design.  To  be  admissible  the  acts  and  declarations  must  be 
onlj  those  which  were  done  and  m.ade  during  the  pendency  of  the  wrongful  enterprise 
showu  to  have  been  undertaken  jiintly — 

Aud  what  else? 

and  in  furtherance  of  its  objert.  In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  defendants  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  soapstone  quarry,  a  year 
or  two  before  its  sale  to  the  defendants,  was  inadmissible  and  incompetent. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  real  ques- 
tion before  the  court,  wlietlicr  the  bare  declaration  of  a  defendant  can 
be  used  as  evidence  against  himself  until  a  prima  facie  case  of  con- 
spiracy has  been  establislied.  It  is  co7iceded  that  before  his  declara- 
tion can  be  evidence  agajnst  others  two  facts  must  exist :  First,  proof 
(iHunde  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  second,  the  declaration 
must  be  in  connection  with  an  act  d(me  for  the  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Now,  my  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  court  is  this : 
Assuming',  not  because  it  is  a  fact,  brrt  for  tlie  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  some  e\idence  has  been  introduced  that  should  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  as  to  whether  a  conspiracy  existed  or  not,  then  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  the  defendants  is  admissible  against  himself,  provided 
it  is  a  declaration  that  accompanied  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  that  is  to  say.  the  declaration,  in  order  to  be  admissible,  must 
have  been  a  i_»art  of  the  res  gesto' ;  that  is  to  sa.\ ,  a  part  of  an  act — that 
is  to  say,  accompanying  an  act — and  that  act  done  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy.  I  will  show  before  I  get  through  what  I  con- 
sider the  differeiH'c  to  be  l)etween  a  confession  and  a  declaration. 
Now,  let  me  recapitulate  so  that  we  will  understand  eacli  other  per- 
fectly :  First,  where  a  conspiracy  has  been  made  out  the  declaration  of 
a  defendant  is  admissible  not  only  against  himself  but  against  every- 
body ;  that  is,  against  all  the  codefeudants,  on  the  princij/le  tliat  he  is 
the  agent  of  all  and  partner  of  all,  aud  that  all  arc  bound  by  his'decla- 
rations  made  in  connection  with  an  act  for  the  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

-d.  That  when  the  conspiracy  has  been  made  out  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  conspirators  is  admissible  against  himself,  whether  made 
in  connection  with  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  or  not. 

Now,  let  me  make  myself  clear.  If  the  conspiracy  has  been  estab- 
lished, then  the  naked  declaration  of  one  of  the  codefeudants  is  enough 
to  identifv  him  as  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  you  cannot  identity  him 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  by  his  declarations  until  the  fact  of  the  con- 
spiracy has  been  otherwise  established.  "Where  the  conspiracy  has 
not  been  established ^;*i(»c(/«c»e,  but  where  the  court  thinks  that  some 
evidence  has  been  adduced  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  theu  the 
bare  declaration  of  a  defendant  is  not  admissiltle  even  as  against  him- 
self, unless  it  is  made  in  connection  with  an  act  done  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy.  Now,  let  me  show  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
difference  between  a  tlfiflSffeflgfifJJdMcfiOgoffiJ^sion.     A  declaratiou  is 


something  said  that  accompanies  an  act,  giving  character  to  the  act, 
explaining  it,  narrowing  it,  broadening  it,  giving  it  scope,  and  is 
admissible  simply  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  act.  It  must  be  near 
enough  in  time  and  natural  enough  springing  from  the  act  to  be  a 
part  of  the  res  gestm.  A  confession  is  not  connected  with  any  act. 
A  bare  declaration  not  connected  with  an  act  is  a  confession.  It  is 
not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  according  to  my  definition  a  declaratioa. 
A  declaration  must  accompany  an  act,  and  an  act  done  to  carry  out  the 
object  for  which  the  conspiracy  was  formed.  If  no  act  was  done  then 
the  declaration  becomes  a  mere  confession,  and  if  it  is  a  mere  confession 
it  cannot  l)e  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy.  Now,, 
right  here  I  wish  to  admit  that  if  General  Brady  did  any  act  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  conspiracy  into  execution  and  that  act  can  be 
proved  the  evidence  is  admissible  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy.  If  at  the  time  they  wish  to  i)rove  this  statement  he  had 
done  anything,  that  act  certainly  would  be  admissible  now.  The  ques- 
tion is,  did  he  do  anything"?  S"o.  He  made  a  declaration,  but  that 
declaration  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  unless  it  grew 
out  of  or  accompanied  an  act.  If  there  was  no  act  then  the  declaration 
is  simply  a  confession,  and  if  tlie  conspiracy  has  not  been  otherwise  es- 
tablished the  confession  is  not  admissible.  If  there  is  any  act,  I  admit 
that  to  be  proof  at  any  time  to  establish  tiie  couspiracj',  but  a  con- 
fession cannot  be  admitted  unless  the  conspiracy  has  been  otheiwise 
established.  Upon  that  I  cite  1st  Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  para- 
graph 1085 : 

The  res  gestie  consists  of  two  parts,  the  accompauyiDg  acts  and  the  declarations  at- 
tending them. 

The  acts. — The  rule  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  whole  trausactioQ  may  be  i{ivcii  in 
evidence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  authorities  an  available  rule  as  to 
what  shall  be  deemed  of  the  transaction  and  what  shall  not.  The  subsidiary  act  need 
not  transpire  at  the  same  instant  with  the  main  one  always,  even  on  the  smno  (lay; 
and  in  reason  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  current  of  the  authorities,  the  time 
which  divides  the  two  is  not  the  controlling  consideration,  though  it  may  be  talien  into 
the  account.  Is  it  jiresumable  that  distinctly  and  palpably,  it  influenced  or  wns  influ- 
enced by  the  main  act  or  proceeded  from  the  same  motive?  If  so,  it  is  admissible; 
otherwise  not.  Sucb  is  the  doctrine  in  reason,  and  it  is  submitted  the  current  of  au- 
thority is  at  least  not  adverse. 

The  declarations.  In  geueial,  suljject  to  some  apiiarent  or  real  qualificatinn.s,  to 
what  onesaid,  in  its  naluie  explanatory,  \Yhile performing  an  admi8sil)le  act,  whetber 
he  is  a  party  or  a  thiid  person,  may  be  shown  in  evidence  whenever  the  act  i.s  shown. 
In  this  way  a  defendant  may  be  entitled  to  introduce  in  his  own  behalf  his  acc(jmi)itny- 
ing  declarations  not  otherwise  admissible.  Statements  from  whatever  source  to  l^e 
thus  coiapetent,  must,  to  repeat,  be  coutemporanecms  with  the  act  they  would  illus- 
trate. Perhaps  a  few  of  the  cases  require  them  tp  be  so  in  the  strict  sense.  But  it  is,, 
at  least,  the  better  doctrine  that  they  are  competent  whenever  near  enougli  the  act, 
either  bclbre  or  after,  to  be  probably  prompted  by  the  same  motive,  and  apparently  to 
constitute  a  part. 

Now,  then,  if  this  is  admissible  as  a  declaration  it  is  only  admissible 
because  it  accomi^anied  an  act,  and  the  act  must  also  be  admitted. 
Has  any  one  endeavored  to  show  that  General  Brady  at  that  time  did 
any  act  to  further  tlie  object  of  this  conspiracy  ?  No.  It  is  a  simple 
naked  declaration.  If  I  am  right,  that  declaration  is  inadmissible,  x 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  prima  facie  case  of  conspiracj'  has  been  es- 
tablished. I  go  further  and  say  that  no  evidence  tending  to  establish 
a  conspiracy  has  been  presented. 

But  if  I  am  right  in  the  first  statement,  no  conspiracy  haviug  been 
established,  confessions  cannot  be  admitted  to  establish  it;  conse- 
quently a  declaration,  unaccompanied  by  an  act,  is  simply  a  confession, 
and  ui»on  tliat  groi")4;^-fe'pW'li|j;iMil)Wn^,'i/^"erat  Brady  is  inadmis- 
sibk^   as  against  liiinsMy'mFWiffOTifiVMat  it  is  inadmissible  as  to 
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all  the  others.  That  is  where  I  take  my  stand.  A  declaration  is  only 
admissible  even  as  against  the  party  when  it  accoiupauii's  the  act,  un- 
less the  conspiracy  has  been  otherwise^  established.  1  hope  I  make 
myself  perfectly  clear. 

Where  the  conspiracy  has  been  otherwise  established,  then  the  ad- 
mission is  admissible  to  show  that  he  is  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
where  it  has  not  been  established,  then  Ins  declaration  is  simply  a  con- 
fession, unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  act ;  and,  as  a  confession  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  conspiracy,  the  confession  is  not  admissible 
as  against  the  party  himself  and  consequently  not  as  against  anybody 
else. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point.  They  say,  admitting  that  some 
testimony  has  been  introduced  tending  to  show  that  a  conspiracy  ex- 
isted in  this  case.  Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
testimony,  and  I  shall  not,  but,  with  the  consent  or  leave  of  the 
court,  I  would  like  to  call  attention,  not  to  the  evidence,  but  to 
certain  general  princii^les  that  have  been  laid  down  by  your  honor 
during  the  progress  of  this  trial.  I  take  it,  then,  in  the  first  place  that 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  acts  of  an  officer  are  all  presumed  to 
be  honest  until  the  contrary  is  sliown.  I  will  go  further.  A  man  need 
not  be  an  officer  to  get  the  advantage  of  that  presumption.  All  men 
are  presumed  to  do  right  until  the  contrary  appears.  Even  after  they 
have  been  indicted,  even  after  they  have  been  convicted  by  the  press, 
the  law  presumes  them  to  be  absolutely  innocent  until  their  guilt  has 
been  established.    No  one,  1  take  it,  will  dispute  that  proposition. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  General  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner  acted  in  an 
official  capacity  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  did  jnstly,  that  they 
did  honorably,  and  the  opposite  of  that  must  be  shown. 

I  also  take  the  ground  that  one  of  these  defendants  cannot  be  held 
hable  for  the  act  of  any  other  no  matter  how  fraudulent  that  act  may 
he,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  other  defendant  knew  the  nature  of  the 
act  and  approved  of  it  either  before,  at  the  time,  or  afterwards.  That 
must  be  shown,  and  I  think  something  like  that  has  been  said  in  this 
very  case. 

I  also  insist  that  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  defendants  were 
mutually  interested  in  the  contract  or  in  all  contracts,  does  not  tend  to 
establish  any  conspiracy.  Now,  the  court  will  see  that  I  am  not  spe- 
cifying any  of  this  testimony  nor  calling  attention  to  a  word  in  it, 
except  the  general  tend  and  thread  or  scope  of  it.  Now,  I  say  that  I 
insist  that  the  defendants  being  mutually  interested  is  no  evideuoe 
whatever  of  any  fraud  upon  their  part. 

The  conspiracy  must  be  niade  out.  A  conspiracy  is  rlifl'erent  from  a  combination  in 
this,  that  the  conspiracy  must  have  a  corrupt  character.  A  combination  or  a  partner- 
ship is  lawful.  If  all  these  parties  hart  entered  into  a  combination,  each  one  tii  put  in 
his  contractor  his  subcontract  as  his  coutributiou  to  the  common  capital,  with  *  view 
of  dividiug  the  profits,  that  would  have  been  perfectly  lawful.  There  would  be  notli- 
in^  wrong  in  that,  either  morally  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  That  would  not,  oi  (-nurse, 
be  the  snbji'ct  of  a  criminal  prosecutiou.  Ir  «as  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  that 
there  should  be  a  combination,  but  that  there  should  be  an  evil  combination,  that  is, 
a  conspiracy  with  an  evil  purpose. 

Neither  is  it  enough  in  this  case  to  show  that  there  was  a  co;nbina- 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  to  establisli  a  partnersliip.  It  is  not  enough  to 
establish  fraud  on  the  part  of  even  several  of  the  defendants,  but  yOu 
must  establish  the  fact  that  the  condnnation  itself  was  corrupt,  or  there 
must  be  some  e\'idence  tending  to  show  it,  and  so  strongly  tending  to 
make 'A  pHina  facie  case  ii^^0I^UWJ^t^'^(>^® 

Altliough  there  might  have  been  some  good  solid  reasons  for  ordering  expedition  as 
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to  Gi'.nei'al  Brady,  and  probalily  as  to  all  the  rest,  still,  unless  tbere  was  a  corrupt  com- 
biuHfiim  for  that  purpose,  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  indictment. 

The  court  will  also  remember  that  after  tlie  petitions,  applications, 
and  letters  had  been  introduced  upon  certain  routes,  the  prosecution 
took  the  gromid  that  they  wished  to  show  that  certain  lines  had  been  im- 
l)osed  and  afterwards  remitted  in  order  to  show  the  corrupt  character 
of  the  combiuatiou.  It  took  it  for  granted  that  all  evidence  as  to  fines 
and  their  remission  did  not  tend  to  show  the  existejice  of  a  corrupt 
conspiracy. 

If  tbo  fines  werc^  improperly  made — that  is,  if  the  failures  were  exciisatile,  then  tb« 
remission  for  the  failure.s  is  not  taking  any  money  improperly  from  the  Goverutnent, 
because  the  Governint-nt  has  no  right  to  put  money  iutu  its  own  pocket  from  liues  im- 
propc-r]y  imposed.  If  this  evidence  were  tending  to  prove  that  this  ronte  wasuurea- 
sonably  expedited  for  the  benefit  of  these  delendants,  t  would  unhesitatingly  admiS 
Ihe  evidence,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  imposition  of  fines  for  failures,  and  the  subset 
quent  remission  of  those  fines  by  the  .'Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  would 
have  any  tendency  at  all  to  show  that  the  expedition  allowed  was  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  were  subsequent,  and  if  you  want  to  bring  that  charge  home  to  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  you  will  have  to  fasten  it  upon  him  by  something  that 
occurred  before. 

Now,  if  the  imposition  or  remission  of  fines  do  not  tend  to  establish 
a  corrupt  conspiracy  neither  did  the  ex])edition  of  routes  nor  the  in- 
crease of  service  done  in  accordance  with  petitions,  letters,  and  re- 
quests, and  ux)on  that  point  I  read  from  ])age  07!) : 

In  the  pvogvi'.ss  of  this  trial.  I  have  seen  piles  of  petitions  from  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  country,  ofiicial  and  otherwise,  to  the  Post-OfBce  Department  for  in- 
craseof  serviei-  and  expeditinu  upon  these  routes.  Ni>\v,  looking  on  the  face  of  those 
papi  rs,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
mast  ei- General  in  complying  with  these  )>etitions.  He  is  not  to  be  supposed  t'l  have 
gnne  over  tliose  routes  himself,  but  he  acts  upon  the  petitions  before  him  as  a  public 
oflieer  must  in  all  cases.  You  have  not  brought  home  to  him  any  facts,  so  far  as  I  can 
rememlit-r,  to  show  that  in  ordering  thise  expeditions  on  these  routes  and  the  iuerease 
of  service,  he  acted  from  any  imjiroper  motives,  because  he  is  backed  by  these  peti- 
tion.s  from  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position  in  all  quarters  of  that  country,  and  meu 
presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  routes,  and  with  the  improvements  and  indus- 
tries tjiat  are  springing  up  in  this  new  country.  If  I  had  seen  that  there  was  any- 
thiiiL'  in  the  evidence  to  bring  home  a  reasonably  strong  suspicion  of  improper  motive 
on  till- part  of  the  Second  Assistant  Po.srmaster-General,  I  should  not  hesitate  togo 
further  into  this  and  investigate  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  kind  ;  the  con- 
tracts are  apparently  sustained  by  petitions,  and  the  petitonsjustitied  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  doing  what  he  did. 

iSTow,  if  the  imposition  of  flues,  if  the  remissions  for  all  this  business 
have  not  even  tended  to  establish  a  corrupt  contbiuation,  tlien  the  ques- 
tions remains,  and  it  is  the  only  ((uestion,  does  the  fact  that  the  contract- 
ors and  subcontractors  themselves  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  these 
petitions  show  that  the  combination  was  corrupt  ?  And  upon  that  I 
read  from  page  157S : 

John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor  in  this  case.  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  subcon- 
tractor, and  bis  subcontract  was  on  record.  Then  S.  W.  Dorsey,  with  a  proper  regard 
to  bis  own  interests,  had  a  perfect  right  as  a  contractor  and  as  a  citizeu  to  start  peti- 
lioi -,  have  publications  made  iu  the  newspapers,  and  to  pay  the  men  who  did  the 
w«i  k  for  him.  There  is  no  crime  in  that.  Now,  if  he  bad  hired  a  man  to  get  up  a 
fraud  upon  the  Government,  to  represent  as  true  things  that  are  not  true,  to  get  up 
pi-t  It  ions  signed  by  false  names  and  have  them  transmitted  here  and  used  by  him  with 
the  Hepartment,  that,  of  couise,  would  be  a  different  case.  But,  so  far  as  the  offer  in 
this  .  a.so  is  concerned  now,  I  see  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  prove  facts 
wh  •  b  do  not  tend  at  all  to  make  out  the  conspiracy,  or  any  overt  act  under  the  eou- 
spir.pey.  They  tend  merely  to  i)rove  that  .S.  VV.  Dorsey  did  what  every  contractor  had 
a  perlect  right  to  do  and  what  he  ought  not  to  be  hehl  criminally  liable  for  trial  for 
iioiiig.  Now,  everybody  knows  who  is  connected  with  public  affairs  that  there  is  not 
a  pniilic  improvement  projected  that  there  are  not  parties  interested  in  having  the 
woikdone.  These  partieHrijtajf«JHigk^t(wnaa4ii«fflrass  in  advocate 
they  do  not  always  eontine  twmselves -fd  tlie  trutli  in  doing  so  either,  and  they  have 

a,  riuhr,  tn  einnlnv  uncntja   tn   att^anrl    t-n  tinuinuaa  «+'*-I-i.jt    ar,rt- 
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Now,  adiiiittiiiff,  for  the  p)iri)ose.s  of  tbis  arj^iuiieiit  and  ouly  for  the 
liurpose.s  of  this  arjiuiiieut,  that  some  slight  ti'stimoiiy  lias  beeu  offered 
tending  to  show  a  coiisijiraey,  althoiij;li  I  insist  that  no  such  testimony 
lias  been  admitted,  tiieu  the  ([uestiou  arises  wiiether  the  statements 
proposed  to  be  proved  bv  Walsh  were  made  by  ^Mr.  Brady  in  fur- 
therance of  this  conspiracy  ;  and  were  they  the  statements  and  part 
of  such  act ;  were  they  a  part  of  the  re^  (jcstif  .'  That  is  to  say, 
did  the  statements  proposed  to  be  y)roved  accompany  an  act  then  done 
or  being'  done  by  (ieneral  IJrady,  and  was  that  act  one  for  the  acconi- 
lilislnnent  of  this  consi^iracy  ?  The  statement  is  this :  Jirady  demanded 
of  Walsh  -!(l  per  cent,  of  all  ex])edition,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
that  M  as  the  genei'al  practice  of  the  ottice.  According  to  this  testimony 
this  declaration  did  accomjiany  an  act,  birt  what  act  ?  The  act  was  tJie 
forcible  seizure  of  a  note  that  had  beeu  signed  by  Brad>-  and  was  the 
property  of  Walsh,  substantially  a  highway  robbery.  The  declaration 
accoMiiiauied  that  act,  and  can  it  be  contended  that  the  conspiracy  de- 
scribed ill  this  indictment  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  i)urloiuing  or 
forcible  seizure  of  a  promissory  note  belonging  to  Walsh  ?  That  is  the 
fjiiestion.  And  if  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  conspiracy  I  a(bnit 
the  dei-laration  is  admissible.  The  statement  by  Brady  that  all  the 
contractors  for  whom  he  had  expedited  routes  had  i)aid  I'd  per  cent,  was 
not  a  declai'atiou  accompanying  the  act  of  expedition,  or  accompanying 
any  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  consiiiracy. 

In  order'  that  a  declaration  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  reft 
(ji'stir,  I  say  again  it  nmst  be  a  ]>art  of  the  act;  it  must  accomjiany  it ; 
It  must  spring  out  of  it;  it  must  be  a  predicate  of  the  same  circum- 
staijces,  and  growing  in  the  same  climate.  It  must  be  born  of  it.  But 
if  the  declaration  is  a  narrative  of  a  ])ast  occurrence  ;  if  it  is  a  bare  dec- 
laration, then  it  becomes  simply  a  confession,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
mdess  tlie  conspiracy  has  been  otherwise  established.  And  again  I  re- 
fer to  the  same  authorities. 

Is  it  the  same  conspiracy  mentioned  ?  For  instance,  Brown  and 
iSinith  both  have  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail.  Smith  wants  his  con- 
tract expedited  aud  he  makes  a  bargain  with  the  Second  Assistant  to 
give  hnu  20  jier  cent,  of  the  expedition.  Brown  wants  his  contract  ex- 
pedited aud  he  pays  20  per  cent.  Is  that  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
conspiracy  between  Smith  aud  Brown  ?  Is  there  any  connection  be- 
tween Smith  and  Brown?  There  is  between  Smith  ami  Brady  and  be- 
tween Brown  and  Brady  i)i  that  supposed  case,  but  certainly  none  as 
between  Brown  and  Smith.  I  therefore  insist — and  that  is  all  I  -wish 
to  say  u])on  this  case — first,  that  the  declaration  of  a  codefendant  can- 
not he  given  in  evidence  against  his  confederates  or  codefendants  until 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  has  been  established;  second,  that  his 
own  confession  is  not  admissible  as  against  himself  until  the  conspiracy 
has  beeu  otherwise  established  ;  third,  that  a  declaration  not  accompa- 
nying an  act  done  for  the  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  is  only  a  con- 
fession, and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  admitted.  And  I  insist  again 
that  you  cannot  estal)lish  your  consi)iracy  by  any  confession   whatever. 

Now,  then,  the  oidy  question  that  can  possibly  be  left  is,  was  this 
declaration  of  Brady  a  confession  or  a  declaration  accompanying 
au  act  done  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  conspiracy  ?  AN' ell,  I  think 
every  one  will  admit  that  it  was  not  an  act  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
cons])iracy.  Then  it  was  a  simple  bai'c  leafless  declaration.  If  it  was 
sini]ilv  a  declaration,  then  it  is  only  a  confession,  and  if  the  confession 
is  n.,t  good  as  against  the£jj|«^y^^ig^i«jt^flgd/^aan,^^^^  ^^w^^'.  ^^^ 
^vby  1    Because  a  confession  cunnof  es-tablish  me  priucii)al  ofteuse,  can- 
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not  establish  the  conspiracy,  and  mitil  thfe  consinracy  has  been  estab- 
lished the  confession  is  not  admissible,  and  in  this  case  the  conspiracy 
has  not  beeii  otherwise  establislied,  and  the  declaration  is  only  a  coii- 
fession,  and  therefore  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  projiose,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  to  occupy 
but  a  very  few  miinites  of  yonr  time,  and  I  would  not  take  any  of  it  but 
for  the  importance  of  tlie  princiiile  that  seems  to  nie  to  T)e  involved  in 
the  question  that  is  now  liefore  the  court. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  jirosccution  that  this  testimony  is  not  compe- 
tent evidence  against  anybody  in  this  case  excepting  General  Brady. 
They  claim  that  it  is  competent  testimony  as  against  him,  but  concede 
that  it  is  not  competent  as  against  anybody  else,  and  they  concede  that 
the  court  wdl  be  compelled  to  say  to  the  jury,  if  given,  it  could  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  against  any  other  defendant  than  General 
Brady.  '  .  ' 

JSTow,  I  know,  if  yonr  hoTior  please,  that  at  the  outset  of  this 
case  we  were  admonished  to  discuss  it  upon  the  hypothesis  that  tiiere 
was  evidence  enough  to  send  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  conceding 
for  the  sake  of  this  argument  that  there  is  evidence  enough  to  send  tbe 
case  to  the  jury,  then  is  this  ])articular  evidence  which  they  propose 
to  give  competent  evidence  in  the  case?  II])  to  this  time  it  is  perhaps 
not  improper  for  me  to  say  that  the  evidence  has  disclosed  the  fact, 
and  no  further  than  that,  as  to  both  Brady  and  Turner,  that  they  were 
discharging  their  ofrtcial  duties  in  the  Post-Ofliee  Department.  If  there 
has  been  a  scintilla  of  testimony  showing  that  General  Brady  or  Mr. 
Turner  ever  had  ;iny  interviews  with  any  of  these  parties,  1  have  failed 
to  remember  it,  and  thus  far  tbe  case  stands  thus :  That  divers  con- 
tracts were  made ;  that  divers  petitions  and  letters  and  other  papers 
were  filed,  making  recommendation  for  the  increase  and  expedition  of 
the  service,  and  that  divers  orders  for  this  increase  and  expedition  were 
made  by  General  Brady. 

Now,  they  admit,  as  I  said,  that  that  is  not  competent  testimony 
against  anybody,  excepting  General  Brady,  and  the  question  that  we 
have  really  now  to  deal  with  is,  is  it  competent  testimony  as  against 
him  ?  Whatever  there  may  be  of  it,  it  cannot  be  used  as  against  any- 
body else  as  the  Government  can  see.  Now,  if  your  honor  please, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  it  1  It  is  to  show  that  which  your  honor  so  em- 
phatically stated  to  the  prosecution,  long  ago  in  this  case,  that  cor- 
ruption must  be  brought  home  to  Genei'al  Brady  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  therefore  this  testimony  is  offered  for  what  purpose'?  For  the  pur- 
pose ol  showing  that  he  was  corrupt  in  this  business;  that  there  was 
a  corrupt  combination  between  him  and  these  other  defendants. 

Now,  it  won't  do  for  thetii  to  show  that  he  was  corrupted  in  some- 
thing outside  of  this  indictment.  The  ])roof  in  this  case  nnist  con- 
form and  must  be  limited  to  the  allegations  or  charges  in  the  indict- 
ment. It  won't  do  for  them  to  show  that  in  some  other  case,  with  ref- 
erence to  some  other  matter  not  involved  in  this  transaction,  he  was 
corrupted  ;  but  they  must  show  in  this  matter  which  is  before  the  eonrt, 
in  this  indictment,  be  was  corrupted.  Corrupted  l)y  whom  ?  Wliy,as 
a  matter  of  course,  if  \(>ur  honor  please,  it  must  have  been  that  he  was 
corrui)ted  so  as  to  malce  him  ov  anybody  else  liable.  In  this  case  he 
must  have  been  coi'rnpted  b>-  his  codefendants  in  this  indictment;  and 
therefore  it  is  idle  foi'  them  to  say  that  they  were  only  using  this,  ur 
proposing  to  use  it  as  against  (leneral  Brady,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
nsed  as  against  ^invbmlv.j'lse,  becuiise  th,U<  testimony  is  utterly  and 
wholly  woithless.  nu]R/m^SimM'^W^Hf^Mher  defendants  with  him. 
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'he  was  corrupted, he  must  have  been  corru])ted  as  to  the  matters  set 
irth  in  this  indictment.  If  he  was  corrupted,  therefore,  he  must  have 
een  corrupted  by  these  defendants  who  are  associated  with  him  in  this 
rosecution,  and  if  he  was  not  corrupted  by  them,  the  testimony  is 
lie  and  wholly  irrelevant.  If  it  is  worth  anything,  therefore  ;  if  it  can 
e  considered  for  any  purpose,  it  must  be  considered  as  against  these 
ther  defendants,  or  some  of  them.  When  they  say,  therefore,  as  I 
jntend,  that  it  is  not  competent  evidence  as  against  anybody  but  him, 
ley  have  conceded  away  their  whole  case,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Now,  one  further  remark  in  connection  with  this.  I  am  not  going 
ito  any  elaborate  examination  of  the  authorities.  Your  honor  read 
esterday  a  paragraph,  which  1  beg  leave  to  reread  in  the  presentation 
f  what  1  have  to  say.     It  is  this  : 

The  principle  upon  whicb  the  acts  and  declarations  of  other  conspirators,  and  acts 
jne  at  different  tinaes  or  admitted  in  evidence  against  the  persons  prosecuted  is,  that 
y  the  act  of  conspiring  together  the  conspirators  have  jointly  assumed  to  themselves 
i  a  body  the  attribute  of  individuality  so  far  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
lon  design. 

TSow,  I  remark  just  in  that  connection — it  is  probably  a  repetition  of 
'hat  I  have  already  said — that  it  is  impossible  in  a  case  like  this  to 
itroduce  testimony  as  against  a  single  defendant.  They  have  by  their 
omblnation  made  themselves  one.  They  become  a  single  individual 
s  to  this  design  which  they  are  perpetrating,  and,  therefore,  when  the 
eclaration  of  one  is  given  in  evidence  it  is  the  declaration  of  all.  When 
n  act  is  done  by  one  it  is  an  act  done  by  all ;  and,  therefore,  when 
liey  say  that  this  can  only  be  applied  to  one  of  these  defendants  they 
onceded  that  it  cannot  be  applied  at  all.  Now,  let  me  read  a  little 
arther : 

Thus  rendering  whatever  is  done  or  said  by  any  one  in  furtherance  of  that  design  a. 
art  of  the  res  geslw,  and  tberefore  the  act  of  all. 

Now,  right  there,  Mr.  G-reenleaf  refers  us  back  to  the  first  volume  of 
is  work  on  evidence  for  the  pnrpose  of  enlightening  xrs  on  the  subject 
s  to  what  constitutes  res  gestce,  and  in  that  connection  I  now  refer  your 
onor  to  the  discussion  of  that  subject,  as  it  will  be  found  at  section 
08  of  the  first  volume,  and  more  particularly  what  is  set  forth  in  tlte 
otes  to  that  case. 

There  are  other  dcc^ara/ions  which  are  admitted  as  original  evidence,  being  diatin- 
Disbe.rt  from  hearsay  by  their  connection  with  the  principal  tact  under  investigation, 
he  affairs  of  men  consist  of  a  complication  of  circumstances  so  intimately  interwoven 
s  to  be  hardly  separable  from  each  other.  Each  owes  its  birth  to  some  prec-)  ing  oir- 
amstance,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  prolific  parent  of  others,  and  each,  durijjg  its 
dstence,  has  its  inseparable  attributes  and  its  kindred  facts,  materially  affecting  its 
aaracter,  and  essential  to  be  known  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  its  nature, 
hese  surrounding  circumstances,  constituting  x^arrs  of  the  ?ys  geslw,  may  always 
B  shown  to  the  jury,  along  with  the  principal  fact;  and  there  admissibility  is 
Jtermined  by  the  judge,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  relation  to  that  tact, 
nd  in  the  exercise  of  bis  sound  discretion,  it  being  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
Jssible,  to  bring  this  class  of  cases  within  the  limits  of  a  more  particular  descrip- 
on.  The  principal  points  of  atteutiou  are,  whether  the  circumstances  and  declura- 
ons  offered  in  proof  were  contemporaneous  with  the  main  fact  under  consideration, 
id  whether  they  were  so  connected  with  it  as  to  illustrate  its  character.  Thns,  in 
le  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon  for  treason,  the  cry  of  the  mob  who  accompanied  the 
'isoner  on  his  enterprise  was  received  in  evidence  as  forming  part  of  the  je»  (/cs/fc, 
id  showing  the  character  of  the  principal  fact. 

And  so  on.     Now  in  the  note  to  that  is  this  : 

Declarations,  to  become  part  of  the  res  gestw,  must  have  b^en  made  at  the  time  of 
e  act  done,  which  they  are  supposed  Ho  characterize  ;  and  have  been  well  calcu'ated 
unfold  the  nature  Hud  quality  of  i:Qf(jfff^^^tS/^'Mt&l^^fi&  *°  explain,  anil  so  to- 
irmouize  with  them  as  obviously  to  constitute  oiie  transaction. 
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In  au  acfbioQ  by  a  bailor  against  tie  bailee,  for  loss  by  his  negligence,  the  declarations 
of  the  bailee,  contemporaneous  with  the  loss,  are  admissible  in  his  favor,  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  loss. 

In  Lund  v.  Tyngsboroiigh,  9  Gush.,  36,  which  was  an  action  for  injuries  received 
through  a  defect  in  a  highway,  during  the  trial  at  nisi  prius,  a  witness  was  permitted 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  questlou,  "  At  the  time  when  he  (the  doctor,  who  died  before 
the  trial)  was  called,  and  while  engaged  in  such  an  examination,  what  did  he  say  con- 
cerning such  injury,  its  nature,  and  extent?  'That'  I  heard  him  say  that  it  was  a 
very  serious  injury  ;  that  it  was  more  injured  than  though  the  bone  was  brolien,"  &c. 
It  did  not  appear  how  long  it  was  after  the  accident  happened  when  these  declarations 
were  made.  The  full  bench  decided  that  the  evidence  was  wrongly  admitted  ;  and,in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Fletcher,  J.,  stales  at  some  length  the  rules  o£  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  admissibility  of  this  class  of  testimony,  which  the  profession  will  find  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  law  upon  the  point.  Its  admission  is  not  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  presiding  judge,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed  ;  but  is  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  law,  which  must  be  applied  to  particular  cases  as  other  principles  are  applied, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  judgment ;  and  errors  of  judgment  in  this  case,  as  in  other 
cases,  may  be  examined  and  corrected.  If  it  were  matter  of  discretion  uierelj',  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  fixed  rules  and  no  uniformity  of  decision,  and  the  exerci-e  of 
"this  discretion  would  not  be  subject  to  exceptiou'and  revision  and  correction. 

If  a  declaration  has  its  force  by  itself,  as  an  abstract  statement,  detached  from 
any  particular  fact  in  question,  depc^mllug  for  its  effect  on  the  credit  of  the  person 
making  it,  it  is  not  admissible  in  evidence.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  hearsay. 
As  where  the  holder  of  a  check  went  into  a  bank,  and,  when  he  came  out,  said  he  had 
demanded  its  payment.  This  declaration  was  held  inadmissible  to  prove  a  demand, 
as  being  no  part  of  the  res  gestce.  This  statement  was  mere  narrative,  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  act  of  demanding  payment,  which  was  the  fact  to  be  proved. 

Now  that  is  very  mticli  like  this  case: 

But  when  the  act  of  a  party  may  be  •;!  ven  in  evidence,  his  declarations,  made  at  the 
time,  and  calculated  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  character  and  quality  of  the  act,  and 
so  connected  with  it  as  to  constitute  one  transaction,  and  so  as  to  derive  credit  from 
the  act  itself,  are  admissible  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  admissible  for  himself,  is  it  not? 

ill'.  Wilson.  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  the  proposition  that  if 
this  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  all  it  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  one. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  only  inquired  whether  the  declarations  were  not  ad- 
missible in  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  friend  will  have  the  balance  of  the  afternoon  to 
discuss  this  case  in  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Pardon  me,  brother  Wilson.    T  only  inquired 

ilr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  That  is  all  right ;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
go  over  this  argument  again,  ily  first  proposition  was  that  this  case 
stood  in  such  an  attitude,  and  it  is  such  a  character  of  case  that  the 
declaration  of  one  cannot  be  gixen  in  evidence  without  affecting  the 
others,  and  if  it  does  not  affect  the  others  it  is  utterly  useless  and  irrel- 
evant in  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brother  Wilson  did  not  understand  me  at  all. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  he  did  not  want  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  suppose  that  is  so. 

The  Court.  He  does  not  want  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  sense  that  the  court  uses  that  phrase,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  do  not  know  in  what  sense  the  court  used  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  understand  the  sense  ;  that  is,  that  I  would 
prefer  not  to  be  interrupted,  because  I  want  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  the  authority  you  are  reading  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  reading  from  Greeiileaf  on  Evidence,  paragraph 
108,  and  am  now  reading  from  the  note  on  page  150. 

The  credit  which  the  act  or  fact  gives  to  the  accompanying  declarations,  as  a  part 
of  the  transaction,  and  t^''rtjffl^)yiS'jy<rfitl^gj?flPA^RW(|f  ■'.Y  declarations,  as  apart  of  the 
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lusaction  to  explain  the  particular  fact,  distinguish  this  class  of  declarations  from 
sre  hearsay. 

Such  a  declaration  derives  credit  and  importance,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  transac- 
jn  itself,  and  is  included  in  the  surrounding  circumstances,  which  njay  always  he 
ven  in  evidence  to  the  jury  with  the  principal  fact.  There  must  be  a  m'ain  or'priu- 
pal  fact  or  transaction,  and  only  such  declarations  are  adnjissible  as  grow  out  nf  the 
■incipal  transaction,  illustrate  its  character,  are  contemporary  with  it,  and  derive 
me  degree  of  credit  from  it. 

The  res  gesta  are  different  in  different  cases;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  frame 
ly  definition  which  would  embrace  all  the  various  cases  which  may  arise  in  prac- 
36.  It  is  for  the  judicial  mind  to  determine,  upon  snch  principles  and  tests  as  are 
tablished  by  the  law  of  evidence,  what  facts  and  circumstances,  in  particular  cases, 
me  within  tbe  import  of  the  Terms,  In  general  the  res  gestae  mean  those  declarations 
id  those  surrouuding  facts  and  circumstances  which  grow  out  of  the  main  trausac- 
)ii8,  and  have  those  relations  to  it  which  have  been  above  described. 
The  main  transaction  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  a  particular  point  of  time,  hut 
ay  extend  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  nature-  and  character  of 
e  transaction. 

And  so  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  and  largest  class  of  cases  in  which  declarations  are  admisai- 
e,  is  that  in  which  the  state  of  mind  or  motive  with  which  any  particular  act  is  done 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  Thus,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the  motives  of  a  debtor  in 
aving  his  house,  and  going  and  remaining  abroad,  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not 
1  act  of  bankruptcy  has  been  committed,  his  declarations  when  leaving  his  house  and 
hile  remaining  abroad,  as  to  his  motives  for  leaving  his  house  and  for  remaining 
jroad,  are  admissible  in  evidence.  Such  declarations  accompanying  the  act  clearly 
ilong  to  the  res  yestw.  They  are  calculated  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  act,  and  they 
srive  a  degree  of  credit  from  the  act. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that,  on  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  the  cries  of  the  mob 
ere  received  in  evidence.  The  prisoner  was  tried  for  trea.son,  committed,  as  it  wa& 
larged,  by  levying  war  against  the  king;  which  consisted,  in  fact,  as  alleged,  in  at- 
mpliiig  to  effect  by  force  a  re]^ieal  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  passed  in 
vor  of  Catholics,  The  prisoner  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the 
inoxious  act,  and  in  doing  this  was  accompanied  by  many  thousand  persons  whom 
)  had  collected  and  organized  for  the  purpose,  who  took  possession  of  the  lobby  and 
'Pnues  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  insulted  and  ill-treated 
me  members  of  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  refused  to  retire  after  the  petition 
id  been  presented  ;  but  insisted  on  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  act,  and  kept  up  the 
y  of  "A  repeal !  A  repeal !  No  popery!"  These  cries  manifestly  formed  a  part  of  the 
9  gesiw,  and  tended  to  explain  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  multitude  which  the 
isouer  had  called  together  and  took  with  him  in  presenting  the  petition,  and  were, 
erefore,  admissible  in  evidence. 

Every  case  has  its  own  peculiar  distinctive  res  gestw ;  and  to  determine  in  any  par- 
;ular  case  whether  or  not  there  is  properly  any  main  fact,. and  what  declarations, 
cts,  and  circumstances  belong  to  it,  as  forming  the  res  gestw,  is  often  very  difficult, 
quiring  very  careful  consideration  and  nice  discrimination. 

This  goes  on.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  to  read  more,  but  there  is 
long  discussion  here  of  another  case  where  the  court  differed.  The 
ise  was  reversed  twice  on  this  question  as  to  what  did  or  did  not  con- 
itute  res  gesUe,  and  it  finally  wiuds  up  by  saying : 

The  declarations  were  mere  abstract  statements,  wholly  detached  from  any  main  act 
fact  admissible  in  evidence,  and  depending  for  their  effect  entirely  on  the  credit  of 
e  doctor.  They  were  the  expression  of  a  professional  opinion,  and  had  their  weight 
loUy  as  such.  Such  declarations  are  mere  hearsay,  and  were  clearly  improperly  ad- 
tted  in  evidence. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  apjilying  this — because  we  have  to  get  at 
hat  is  called  the  res  gestw  of  this  case — are  these  things  which  they 
e  proposing  to  jjrove  a  part  of  the  res  yestcv  of  this  case  1  That  is  «  hat 
is  comes  down  to  so  far  as  I  propo.se  to  discuss  it.  Xow  I  say  they 
e  not.  What  is  this  upon  its  face  that  they  offer  to  prove  °!  Whether 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  discuss  now.  That  is  a 
itter  that  cuts  no  figure  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  But  what 
I  they  propose  to  prme  ?     Why,  they  propose  to  prove  that  Mr.  Walsh 
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sent  for  General  Brady  to  eoirie  to  a  certain  place  for  a  certain  particu- 
lar purpose,  having  no  relation  to  the  conspiracy  alleged  in  this  indict- 
ment whatever ;  and  while  there,  in  a  dispute;  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain matter  wholly  disconnected  with  this  ciise,  having  no  relation  to 
this  case,  direct  or  indirect,  Mr.  Brady,  as  they  propose  to  prove,  made 
a,  certain  statement  to  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh.  I  say  that  that  is  not  a  part 
of  the  res  gestw,  and  that,  therefore,  such  a  statement  is  not  competent 
as  testimony. 

Mr.  Henklb.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  know  that  your  honor  must 
be  somewhat  wearied  with  the  length  of  this  argument,  yet,  we  all 
regard  it  as  of  great  importance  in  the  case;  and  as  I  represent 
one  of  the  defendants  I  had  deemed  it  my  duty  to  prepare  myself  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  to  some  extent,  and  had  prepared  some 
/  books  for  that  purpose,  but  my  more  able  and  more  learned  friend, 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  his  discussion  this  morning  has  covered  principally 
the  points  that  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  in  a  much  more  able  and 
effective  manner  than  I  could  have  hoped  to  present  them.  Neverthe- 
less, if  your  honor  will  bear  with  me,  1  will  trespass  upon  the  attention 
of  the  court  a  few  remarks,  some  of  them  in  the  same  line  of  argument 
pursued  by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  with  one  or  two  additional,  which  I  be- 
lieve have  not  yet  been  presented. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  your  honor,  that  this  is  an  in- 
dictment for  a  conspiracy,  and  that  there  are  two  classes  of  proof  that 
are  required  in  order  to  establish  the  case,  and  without  these  the  Gov- 
ernment must  fail  in  this  prosecution.  In  the  first  place  they  are  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  it  is  conspiracy  itself,  and  in  the  second  place  they 
are  compelled  to  prove  some  overt  act,  and  one  of  the  overt  acts  laid 
in  the  indictment. 

Now,  Colonel  Ingersoll  has  argued  with  great  force  and  effectiveness 
that  in  order  to  prove  the  conspiracy  by  the  declarations  of  one  of  the 
defendants,  those  declarations  or  acts  must  have  been  made  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  res  gestw,  aad  that 
you  cannot  prove  the  conspiracy  itself  by  proving  the  declarations  of 
one  of  the  assumed  conspirators  made  at  another  time  when  they  are 
not  part  of  the  res  gestw. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necesary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  any  authorities  in  support  of  that  proposition  in  addition  to 
those  that  have  been  cited.  I  presume  it  is  not,  and  yet  for  greater  se- 
curity your  honor  will  permit  me,  at  the  expense  of  being  a  little  tedi- 
ous, to  cite  a  few  cases.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  case  of 
Button  and  others  vs.  Woodman  and  another,  in  9  Cush.  I  read  from 
what  was  said  by  Justice  Bigelow  at  page  260.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  E.  W.  Woodman  was  sought  in  a  civil  action  to  be  charged  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  I.  P.  Woodman  &  Company,  and  it  was  sought 
to  prove  his  declarations  by  ore  Thurston  : 

The  authority  of  Thnrstoa  and  of  I.  F.  Woodman  to  bind  E.  W.  Woodman  by  their 
statements  and  declarations,  depended  entirely  upon  the  existence  of  the  oopartnet- 
sbip.  Until  that  was  proved,  E.  W.  Woodman  was  not  shown  to  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  either  of  them  ;  and,  as  that  was  the  very  point  in  controversy  before 
the  jury,  to  be  determined  by  their  verdict,  evidence  which  could  be  admissible  only 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  nxisteace  of  the  copartnership  was  clearly  incompetent,  when 
•offered  to  prove  the  fact  upon  which  its  competency  depended. 

And  for  that  doctrine  the  learned  judge  cites  numerous  authorities. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  another  case  in  the  same  book,  9 
Cush.  It  is  the  case  of  Allcott  vs.  Strong.  I  read  from  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw^.at.the.fiootv 
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The  questiou  was,  whether  the  partnership  between  the  brothers  existed  at  that 
time;  and  the  arguniput  of  the  plaintilf  was,  that  when  they  were  odor  jiroved  to 
have  beun  partners  the  adtuit^sion  of  one  would  conclude  the  other.  This  is  true 
where  the  partnership  has  been  proven  aliunde.  It  is  the  same  in  cases  of  conspiracy  ; 
the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  existing  between  the  parties  being  once  proved,  what  is  said 
by  one  will  affect  the  rest ;  but  the  conspiracy  must  be  first  proved  to  have  existed 
between  the  parties.  The  objection  here  is  that  in  order  to  show  Maltby  to  be  a 
partner  with  Joseph  they  first  offer  Jo.seph's  declaration  to  jirove  the  partnership,  and 
then  seek  to  affect  Maltby  by  other  declarations  of  Joseph.  If  such  evidence  were  ad- 
missible, any  man  might  affect  any  other  by  his  own  declarations,  The  partnership 
must  first  be  proved,  before  the  declarations  of  one  partner  can  affect  the  other. 

And  I  have  here  upon  my  notes  unmerous  authorities  where  the 
doctrine  is  applied  specifically  to  couspiracy,  bat  which  I  will  not 
trouble  your  honor  to  read.  I  understand  the  .same  principle  to  have 
already  been  laid  down,  after  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  argument  in 
this  very  case  by  your  honor,  upon  the  predication  of  the  late  Atlor- 
ney-General,  to  prove  the  confession  or  statement  made  to  him  and  the 
Postmaster-General  by  Mr.  Rerdell.  Your  honor  in  that  case  held  that 
it  was  not  competent  to  show  the  inception  of  the  conspiracy  by  the 
declaration  of  the  party  charged  to  have  been  in  it,  unless  they  were 
made  at  the  time  and  in  furtherance  of  it,  and  were  such  declarations 
as  constituted  part  of  the  res  gestae  in  the  case. 

Now,  then,  1  take  it  as  established  law.  It  seems  to  be  too  clear  for 
controversy,  your  honor,  that  the  conspiracy  cannot  be  proven  by  the 
acts  or  declarations,  or  rather  by  the  declarations  or  confessions  of  a 
party  charged  to  ha\e  been  one  of  the  conspirators,  except  where  they 
are  made  in  furtheranceof  the  conspiracy,  and  are  such  declarations  as  to 
constitute  part  of  the  res  gestce.  Now,  then,  if  that  be  so,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  too  clear  and  palpable  on  the  authorities  for  contro- 
versy, if  it  be  that  the  conspiracy  itself  may  not  be  proved  by  the  nar- 
rative of  one  of  the  i)arties  who  were  charged  to  have  been  a  party  to 
it,  then  for  what  purpose  is  this  evidence  offered  ?  It  is  incomijetent, 
your  honor,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  conspiracy.  It  must  be 
laid  aside  for  the  ijurpose  of  proving  the  conspiracy.  It  cannot  be 
considered  for  that  purpose.  Then,  for  what  purpose  is  it  offered"? 
Why  the  only  other  ground  upon  which  it  can  possibly  be  ottered  is 
that  it  is  in  proof  of  the  overt  act. 

Now,  then,  the  overt  act  comes  after  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy. 
Your  honor  has  already  ruled  that,  and  if  j'our  honor  had  not  ruled 
that,  it  is  certainly  the  law  that  the  overt  act  comes  after  the  comi)leted 
conspiracy.  First  the  conspiracy  and  then  the  overt  act.  And  it  is  in- 
competent to  introduce  the  overt  act  until  the  conspiracy  has  been 
proved.  Whether  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  or  whether 
sufdcient  evidence  has  been  ottered  to  justify  the  court  in  remitting  the 
question  to  the  jury  is  immaterial  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned. 
It  comes  after  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy,  and  it  is  not  competent  or 
proper  at  any  other  time. 

Now,  then,  my  learned  brother  IngersoU  has  said  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  conspiracy  in  this  case,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  in  this  case ;  that  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  tending  to  prove  a  conspiracy  between  Brady  and 
his  codefendants  in  this  case,  and  in  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him, 
your  honor.  But  your  honor  said  in  the  opening  of  this  discussion 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  question  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
conspiracy  was  established. 

The  Court.  No,  no.  1  did  not  say  that.  I  expressly  disclaimed  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  so  strongly  as  that.  I  stated  tliat  I  did  not  wish 
to  take  that  question  awaPW^^to'jft^Kospgigrely  said  that  for  the 


purposes  of  tlie  argniiieiit  upon  this  oft'er  geutleinen  on  both  sides  might 
assume  tbat  there  was  evidence  in  tlie  case  sufflcieut  to  take  that  ques- 
tion to  the  jury.     I  made  tJuit  declaration  for  the  purpose,  if  possible 
of  sa\  insi  time  and  labor  iu  the  argumoit. 

Mr.  IlioxKLE.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  the  proposition  dififereutlv 
for  the  iiurjxises  of  tliis  argument.  I  have  not  understood  your  honor 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  conspiracy  was  established  by  any  man- 
ner of  means.  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  ha\'e  iK'.ard  sach  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  your  honor,  or  from  any  other  lawyer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  w  ho  was  not  paid  to  entertain  sirch  an  opinion. 

The  Corirr.  Tliat  is  a  (juestion  of  fact.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hknklb.  No,  sir.  But  for  the  purpose,  of  this  discussion,  your 
honor,  tlic  e<inspirafy  is  established  as  I  understand  it.  "  It  may  be  as- 
sumed," said  your  honor  to  I\Ir.  Ker,  "  that  the  conspiracy  has  been 
proved,  or  sutliciently  proved  to  remit  the  (juestiou  to  tlie  jury."  That 
is  sufiicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  iny  discussion. 

Now  I  say,  your  honor,  that  it  being  so,  and  clearly  and  indispatably 
so,  it  seems  tome  tliat  the  evidence  cannot  be  offered  and  is  not  compe- 
tent for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  the  conspiracy.  Then  it  can  only 
be  ottered  for  the  purpose  of  tliat  afterbirth,  so  to  call  it,  that  the  stat- 
ute re(]uires,  and  that  is  the  overt  act. 

The  Court.  The  language  of  the  statute  on  that  subject  is  "  some 
act  done  in  i)ursuance  of  the  conspiracy." 

Mr.  Hknklb.  Yes,  yonr  honor,  that  is  the  language  of  the  act,  and 
the  indictment,  with  great  elaboration,  has  set  out  the  acts  which  it  is 
j)roposcd  <iu  the  part  of  the  (loverument  to  prove — the  acts  that  were 
done  in  furtherance  of  this  cons[)iracy,  or  the  overt  acts. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  offer  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  any  overt  act.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
evidence  of  tlie  c(inst)iiacY. 

Mr.  IIi;mvLE.  Ah,  but  your  honor,  it  is  incompetent  to  prove  the  con- 
spiracy, by  ail  of  tlie  authorities. 

The  Court.  Then  you  need  not  argue  the  question  any  further.  If 
you  have  got  through  your  argument  upon  that  branch,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  only  offered  for  the  puri)ose  of  estal  dishing  the  conspiracy,  the 
court  docs  not  care  to  hear  any  argument  on  another  question  upon 
whicli  the  evidence  is  not  offered  at  all. 

Mr.  IlENKLE.  Then  your  honor  is  prepared  to  decide  that  tiiis  evi- 
dence is  not  competent  if  ottered  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  overt 
act. 

The  CnriiT.  I  do  not  say  that.  It  is  not  ottered  for  that  purpose,  as 
1  understand. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  I  am  arguing  that  it  must  be  ottered  for 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  puri)oscs. 

The  Court.  But  they  declare  that  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Hbts'kle.  They  have  not  yet  so  declared. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not  so  understood  counsel,  but  my  argument 
is  directed  to  the  point,  your  honor,  that  what  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  establish  is  twofold  :  First,  it  must  establish  a  completed  con- 
spiracy ;  and  second,  it  must  establish  by  evidence  some  act  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  act  must  be  one  of  the  acts 
nominated  and  particularly  described  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Oh,  if  0j§ij/feecfabjr^'c/ro^SO#€lblished  here,  there  cannot 
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be  apy  doubt  about  the  overt  acts,  because  the  raouey  has  been  paid 
over,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  houor,  will  my  friend  (Mr.  Merrick)  say  that 
it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  The  oft'er  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Court.  Let  us  have  the  oft'er  read  th^n.  You  have  the  offer  be- 
fore you. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Eead  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading :( 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  at  aufl  about  the  same  time  the 
routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  increased  and  exjiedited,  Brady,  one  of  the 
defendants,  ordered  the  expediti<iii  and  increase  of  other  routes,  iucludiug  the  one  iu 
wLich  the  witness  was  interested  ;  that  he  stated  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  at  that 
interview  that  when  contractors  obtained  such  expedition  of  their  routes  they 
always  paid  him  (Brady)  for  malsifig  the  order  directing  thi  expedition  ;  that  he 
(Brady)  always  received  from  the  contractors  "20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  the  Contractor  on  each  route  so  expedited;  that  such  was  his  (Brady's)  in- 
variable practice  as  S^cond  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  every  case  where  he  made 
an  order  for  expedition  and  allowance  of  pay,  and  that  the  witness  and  everybody 
engaged  on  the  mail  routes  knew  :ind  understood  that  this  was  his  (Brady's)  practice; 
and  that  having  ordered  expedition  upon  a  route  upon  which  the  witness  was  the  con- 
tractor, with  an  allowance  of  pay  therefor,  he  (Brady)  claimed  in  settlement  with 
witness  an  indebtedness  due  by  Brady  to  the  witness  for  money  loaned  by  the  wit- 
ness to  Brady;  that  he  (Brady)  was  entitled  to  a  credit  upon  such  debt  of  the  amount 
of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  exjiediriou  iu  consideration  of 
his  (Brady's)  having  made  such  order,  and  said  to  the  witness  that  he  (the  w-itness) 
must  have  understood  the  practice  of  his  (Brady's)  oiiflce  as  to  expedition,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  him  (Brady)  therelbr;  that  if  he  (the  witness)  did  not  uuder- 
stand  it,  he  (the  witness)  must  be  a  fool ;  that  he  (Brady)  did  not  make  these  orders 
for  expedition  for  fun  ;  that  the  witness  must  conform  to  the  practice  of  his  (Brady's) 
ofiBce  and  pay  him  (Brady)  the  same  as  all  the  other  coutractors  had  paid  him  for 
making  the  orders  for  expedition  ;  and  that  he  (Brady)  thereupon  made  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  due  by  witness  for  the  expedition  and  allowance  that  they  or  lered,  and 
claimed  that  the  amount  due  him  (Brady)  was  over  $30,000,  and  thereupon  took  up 
from  the  table  the  promissory  note  given  by  him  to  witness  for  part  of  the  loans  so 
made  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  claiming  that  the  same  was  paid  in  the  manner  before 
stated,  and  that  the  promissory  note  had  only  been  given  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Then,  further  along,  Colonel  Bliss  added  this : 

And  that  Brady  further  stated  that  petitions  filed  asking  for  increase  or  expedi- 
tion were  only  matters  of  form  to  make  on  the  record  an  excuse  for  his  (Brady's) 
orders. 

The  Court.  I  was  under  a  misapprehension  then.  I  supposed  it  was 
announced  at  the  time  that  the  object  of  this  ofter  was  to  supplement 
the  proof  in  regard  to  conspiracy.  It  is  offered,  I  suppose,  then  for  any 
purpose  for  which  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  it  is  offered  for  that  purjjose  it  is  clearly  incompe- 
tent. 

The  Court.  You  may  finish  your  argument  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  it  cannot  be  ottered  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  conspiracy  and  the  overt  act  jointly ;  that  it 
must  be  offered  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  two,  because  it  cannot  be 
offered  for  both. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  going  to  try  to  show  your  honor  from  the  law 
books ;  not  from  my  declarations. 

The  Court.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  Brady  received  his  share  of  the  20 
per  cent.,  or  any  otber  pei^^ig^^tMQffi^Jffi^allowed  the  contractors 
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for  expedition,  it  would  not  only  tend  to  prove  tbe  conspiracy,  but  It 
would  establiah  tlie  overt  act  too. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  bonor  will  remember  tbat  at  an  early  stage  of 
tbis  case  objection  was  made  to  particular  items  of  evidence  as  they 
were  being'  offered — affidavits  for  increase  and  expedition  of  service, 
and  papers  of  tbat  kind,  tbat  were  specifically  described  in  the  part  of 
tbe  indictment  setting  out  the  overt  acts — when  they  were  objected  to 
by  counsel  representing  tbe  respective  defendants,  and  that  your  honor 
said  that  these  facts  were  not  offered  under  tbe  jiart  of  the  indictment 
which  described  the  overt  acts,  and  therefore  you  dispensed  with  proof 
as  to  the  execution  of  those  papers  and  allowed  them  to  go  in  evidence 
to  the  jury  upon  tbe  simple  evidence  that  they  were  papers  produced 
from  the  Post-OtHce  Department,  and  contained  within  the  jackets 
which  inclosed  tbe  papers  pertaining  to  tbe  particular  routes. 

The  GouET.  No.  Now,  let  me  correct  you.  1  think  the  position  of 
thi' court  was  this :  That  in  regard  to  the  averments  setting  out  the 
charge  of  conspiracy,  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the  court  held 
that  it  was  not  lu^cessary  that  the  indictment  should  be  so  specific  in 
setting  out  all  the  evidence  upon  tliat  subject  as  was  required  in  re- 
gard to  the  overt  act.  The  court  held,  in  regard  to  the  overt  acts,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  set  them  outas  speciflcallj'  as  in  an  indictment 
for  forgery  or  perjury,  but  tbat  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
that  exactness  was  nof  reijuired. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  your  bonor,  that  is  true.  Your  honor  will  remear- 
ber  that  you  said  that  these  papers  were  not  being  offered  now  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  tile  overt  acts  and  it  was  expressly  limited  by  the 
court,  and  ujion  my  objection  to  tbe  introduction  of  these  x^apers,  your 
honor  exi)ressly  said  tliat  the  evidence  "vvas  limited  tu  ])roof  of  the  con- 
spiracy, more  tiian  once,  and  the  record  will  so  show.  But  your  honor 
said,  as  you  iia\'e  jnst  said,  tbat  when  they  came  to  prove  the  overt 
acts,  while  yon  would  allow  these  papers  to  go  in  upon  the  simple  proof 
that  they  came,  from  the  department,  and  from  the  particular  file,  as 
tending  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  yet,  when  they  came  to  prove  the 
overt  act,  your  lienor  would  require  a  precise  and  particular  conformity 
of  proof  to  the  allegation  in  the  indictment. 

Now,  1  say  that  your  honor  has  decided,  therefore,  tbat  the  evidence 
that  has  been  offered  aiready  cannot  be  used  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  establishing  the  cons])iracy  and  establisjiing  the  overt  act,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  and  the  Government  has  hitherto  offered  no  evi- 
dence at  all  upon  the  subject  of  theovert  acts  that  are  described  in  the 
indictment,  under  the  light  of  this  ruling  of  the  court. 

Now,  L  was  proceeding  to  say,  your  Ironor,  that  the  same  acts  are  in- 
competent as  e\'ideiice  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  proving  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  overt  acts.  Evidence  is  ottered  for  one  ])urpose  or  for, 
tbe  other.  If  it  is  offered  to  prove  the  cousjiiracy,  it  is  coufined  to  proof 
of  the  conspiracy.  Theovert  act  is  an  afterbirth,  as  I  have  said.  It 
comes  after  the  conspiracy,  and  upon  reason  and  upon  principle  the 
same  facts  cannot  jirove  the  two  ])ropositions  or  the  two  elements  of 
the  offense.  Tbe  conspiracy  must  be  completed,  and  the  facts  that 
prove  a  complete  act,  certainly  logically,  cannot  be  introduced  to  estab- 
lish the  act  that  must  come  after  the  consiiiracy  is  completed. 

Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  case  of  Wiggins  vs. 

Leonard,  in  9  Iowa.     My  friend.  Colonel  TottiMi,  calls  my  attention  to 

tbe  language  of  the  statute.     It  is,   "toelfect  the  object  of  the  cou- 

spiracy,"  not  in  pursuance  of  but  "  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
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acy."    I  read  as  I  said,  from  the  case  of  Wiggins  vs.  Leonard,  9th  Iowa, 
page  197 : 

The  dootriue  of  the  law  is,  that  a  confederacy  having  been  established— 

And  that  is  italicised  by  the  conrt. 

Certain  evidence,  otherwise  inadmissible 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  [Interposing.]  What  is  that  word ;  confederacy  or  con- 
piracy  '! 

Mr.  Henkle.  Confederacy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  law  is,  that  a  confederacy  hariiig  been  established ,  certain  evidence, 
other  inadniinsible,  may  be  received  to  show  the  supiiOHed  frand.  The  confederacy  is, 
presupposed,  and  must  be  fixed  at  some  time,  and  it  must  be  made  out  by  other  evi- 
dence thiin  that  which  shows  the  frand.  The  same  acts  which  proven,  go  to  show  the 
combination,  cannot  be  talsen,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  tlie  fraud  ;  for  this  proof  of 
the  fraud  is  admitted  only  because  the  confederacy  is  first  assumed  to  be  shown.  This 
doctrine  applies,  mainly,  if  not  eotirelj',  to  proof  coming  from  a  supposed  confederate. 

The  Court.  Does  the  court  refer  to  any  authorities  upon  that  doc-  ■ 
trine "? 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir ;  the  court  does  not. 

The  Court.  It  is  new  doctrine  then. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  struck  with  the  word  confederacy.  It  is  a  very 
good  doctrine. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  yonr  honor,  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  I  beg  your 
honor's  pardon.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  United  States 
against  Goldberg,  7th  Bissel,  1S;1  That  is  upon  this  precise  statute, 
your  honor.  I  commence  to  read  at  page  1S3.  This  is  from  the  charge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  judge  to  the  jury  in  a  conspiracy  case  under 
this  statute : 

Now,  I  have  said  to  you,  that  to  constitnte  the  offense  which  is  made  punishable  by 
the  statute,  there  must  bi-,  not  only  the  conspiring  together  by  the  parties,  but  the 
formation  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  followed  bv  an  act  done  by  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  conspiracy  to  eftect  its  object.  At  common  law  it  was  an  oifense 
for  two  or  more  persons  to  merely  confederate  and  combine  together  by  concerted 
means  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful  or  criminal.  But  in  settling  the  criminalliability 
of  these  parties,  we  have  to  be  governed  by  the  statute;  and  as,  in  order  to 
convict,  the  statutory  offense  must  be  proved,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  merely 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed.  Persons  may  conspire  together  to  commit  an 
offense  against  the  United  States ;  the  consiiiriug  together  may  l)e  complete,  yet  if  the 
proceeding  stops  with  the  mere  agreement,  and  no  act  is  done  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  agreement  or  conspiracy,  no  criminal  offense  has  been  committed.  Acts 
and  deeds  are  the  subject  of  human  laws,  not  mere  thoughts  and  intents  unless  accom- 
panied by  acts,  and  the  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  when  persons  merely  form  a  conspir- 
acy and  there  pause  in  their  proceeding,  and  do  no  act  to  effect  its  object,  they  are 
to  be  r>-garded  as  having  repented  of  the  art  of  conspiriug,  and  are  not  to  be  punished 
for  that  alone.  But  the  moment  any  act  is  done  tn  effect  the  object  of  a  conspiracy, 
that  moment  criminal  liability  is  fixed  ;  and  this  act  to  effect  the  object,  though  it  be 
done  by  only  one  of  the  parties,  binds  each  and  all  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy  and 
completes  the  offence  as  to  all.  For  in  that  cmhb  the  act  of  one  becomes  the  act  of 
both  or  all.  So,  gentlemen,  if  you  should  find  that  the  dif-ndants  conspired  together 
as  chaiged  in  the  indictment,  to  willfully  take  and  carry  away  these  papers,  records, 
and  documents,  with  intent  to  steal  or  destroy  the  .same,  you  will  then  inquire  whether 
the  defendants  or  either  ot  them,  did  any  or  either  of  such  of  the  acts  charged  in  the 
indictment  as  constitute  acts  to  effect  the  obje  t  of  the  c(ras(iiracy. 

The  act  must  be  one,  you  will  observe,  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  That 
must  be  the  character  of  the  act.  It  must  not  be  an  act  which  is  part  of  the  conspir- 
acy. 


It  must  not  be  an  act  which  is  a  part  of  the  conspiiacy : 

It  must  not  be  one  of  the  serit-s  of  acts  CNiiHtitutiug  the  agrtement  or  conspiringto- 
Bther,  but  it  must  be  asnbseiiuent  independentact  following  a  cnmpleted  cousjiiracy, 
ad  done  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  original  combiu  ction. 

Now,  I  say,  your  honoPJSiHi^^iim  fl(&'«i§^Q®%  principle,  but  it  is  au- 
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tliority.  It  is  not  only  authority,  but  it  is  commou  sense  and  common 
reason.  Conspiracy  is  one  thing.  That  must  be  completed  as  au  es- 
sential element  in  this  prosecution ;  a  completed  conspiracy  must  be 
shown.  Then,  after  that  is  a  completed  and  fixed  fact,  an  act  to  carry- 
that  completed  conspiracy  into  effect  must  be  shown.  I  say  upon  prin- 
ciple, upon  reason,  and  upon  logic  the  same  series  of  acts  cannot  prove 
these  two  distinct  and  separate  elements  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  in  order  to  convict  the  defendants. 

The  same  authority  from  which  I  have  just  read  says  that  the  proof 
as  to  the  overt  act  must  be  the  specific  overt  act  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  and  the  proof  must  conform  to  the  allegation. 
Now,  I  submit  to  the  court : 

1st.  That  this  evidence  is  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
conspiracy,  because  it  is  a  mere  narrative  made  after  the  conspiracy  is 
completed  and  after  your  honor  has  decided  the  conspiracy  is  completed 
by  remitting  the  question  to  the  jury.  It  is  not  competent  at  all  until  the 
conspiracy  has  been  found  as  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  I  say,  your  honor, 
that  it  is  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  conspiracy.  Then 
it  can  only  be  competent  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  overt  act  which 
is  the  other  and  the  only  other  element  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  this  offense.  I  say  clearly,  your  honor,  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
purpose  of  proviui;  the  overt  act,  because  it  is  not  pretended  that  this 
declaration  or  this  confession  or  this  statement  conforms  in  any  way  to 
ans  of  the  averments  in  the  indictment  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these 
specific  acts  to  cany  the  consi)iracy  into  eft'ect  as  they  are  described 
and  laid  in  the  indictment. 

I  believe,  your  honor,  that  I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  the  time 
of  thecourt.  1  have  other  notes,  but  the  question  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  that  I  will  leave  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  May  it  please  the  coiu't,  all  that  I  desire  in  the  trial 
of  any  case  is  to  fully  discharge  my  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own 
conscience,  but  I  must  confess  to  feeling  something  njore  than  an  or- 
dinary sense  of  duty  in  a  case  of  such  imj)ortance  as  this,  and  which 
attracts  so  generally  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  profession  and  people 
throughout  the  entire  country.  I  shall,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
render  the  court  such  aid  as  may  be  in  my  power  by  presenting  to  it 
the  principles  of  law  and  authorities  bearing  on  this  question,  and  then 
1  shall  have  done  all  that  I  can  do.  In  the  first  place,  may  it  please 
your  honor,  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  distinctly 
what  the  court  has  already  said  relative  to  this  question,  and  which 
ought  to  regulate  and  limit  the  argument  upon  it.  As  was  stated  by 
my  associate  in  the  opening  of  the  argument,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  that  this  offer  of  testimony  is  an  offer  affecting  Brady  only. 
We  do  not  offer  the  declarations  of  Brady  as  affecting  his  coconspira- 
tors ;  and  we  do  not  make  that  offer  for  the  simple  reason,  may  it  please 
your  honor,  that  the  declarations,  or  coufessions,  or  admissions,  to  use 
the  better  legal  term,  were  made  by  Brady,  not  in  the  course  of  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy,  but  otherwise,  and  in  his  own  private  rela- 
tions with  the  partj'  to  whom  he  made  them.  And,  as  I  stated  to  yuur 
honor  yesterday,  we  think  tlie  Go\  ernment  have  tried  this  case  in  the 
full  recognition  of  the  legal  principle  that  the  statements  of  one  con- 
spirator are  evidence  against  his  coconspirators  only  when  they  are 
made  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy.  For  the 
agency  that  exists  as  between  conspirators  authorizing  acts  and  state- 
ments only  extends  t<HWfe^iift4,^^Ek-ftW,^t*(^n  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  conspiracy  itself  ana  irxs  ana  oeclarations,  or  declarations 
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alone,  if  you  please,  of  a  coconspirator  wliich  may  eulighten  truth  and 
justice  in  regard  to  the  matter  charged  in  the  indictment  not  in  execu- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  are  evidence  agaijst  himself  alone.  If  they 
should  happen  to  affect  other  parties  than  himself  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  court  not  to  exclude  the  evidence  by  reason  of  its  possible  opera- 
tion upon  third  parties,  but  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power  to  in- 
struct the  jury  to  limit  the  evidence  in  their  application  of  it  to  the 
individual  to  whom,  under  the  law,  it  ought  properly  alone  to  apply ; 
and  Mr.  Ker  read  to  your  honor  numerous  authorities  upon  that  very 
point. 

Now,  being  so  offered,  what  has  your  h'onor  already  said  in  this  case 
upou  the  question?  When,  in  the  opening  of  the  case,  the  prosecution 
offered  to  prove  the  declarations  of  Eerdell  made  to  the  late  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  your  honor  said,  "  No;  we  will  not  hear 
them  yet."  Why "?  For  the  reason  that,  as  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  as  there  must  be  more  than  one  in  a  conspiracy,  these 
declarations  could  not  be  admitted  until  there  was  some  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy, then  declarations  can  come  in.  What  is  to  be  their  extent  when 
they  come  in  is  an  after  question ;  but,  even  as  against  himself,  your 
honor  said  they  could  not  come  in  until  there  was  some  proof  of  the 
conspiracy,  because  we  could  not  until  proof  of  a  conspiracy  make 
his  declarations  available  against  anybody  but  himself,  and  as  they 
■could  not  be  available  against  anylpody  but  himself,  he  could  not  give 
available  testimony  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  for  the  reason  that  two 
were  required,  at  least,  to  make  a  conspiracj',  and  he  could  affect  him- 
self alone  by  his  declaration.  On  page  298,  in  the  conclusion  of  your 
honor's  opinion  upou  that  offer,  you  used  this  language : 

So  that  the  party  must  be  bound  by  his  own  confessions  only ;  and  as  in  this  case 
not  yet  has  there  been  any  evidence  received  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
■on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  proof  of  the  acknowledgmeot  made  by  this  defend- 
aut,  Kerdell,  must  be  evidence  simply  of  his  own  guilt,  and  as  he  cannot  be  convicted 
in  this  case  of  any  offense  except  conspiracy,  mid  conspiracy  requires  two,  it  is  not 
competent  evidence  against  him,  because  he  is  not  indicted  separately.  He  is  indicted 
"for  conspiracy. 

Now,  then,  logically  folloAving  that  opinion  down  to  the  present  time, 
your  honor  said  on  yesterday  that  quoad  this  offer  the  impediment  exist- 
ing at  that  time  was  removed,  and  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  go  to  the  jury.  Whether  it  he  prima  facie  ornot  is  immaterial,  for  there 
is,  as  your  honor  is  aware,  no  distinction  of  that  kind  properly  applica- 
ble in  a  criminal  case.  The  term  prima  facie  proof  is  applicable  in  a 
civil  case.  In  criminal  cases  it  is  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  used  thought- 
lessly. The  Governmeut  must  prove  its  whole  case  to  the  jury,  and 
when  your  honor  says  there  is  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  go  to  the 
jury,  your  honor  has  decided  that  the  jury  may  find  somebody  else  be- 
sides the  party  making  the  declaration  guilty ;  and  as  they  may  find 
somebody  else  guilty  on  the  general  evidence,  then  they  may  find  the 
party  confessing  guilty  on  his  confession.  The  logic  of  your  honor's 
opinion,  as  drawn  from  the  decision  when  MacVeagh's  testimony  was 
offered,  decides  this  question,  for  you  then  held — and  1  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood distinctly — that  the  only  reason  why  the  testimony  could  not  be 
admitted  as  against  the  party  making  the  admission  was  that  there 
was  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  any  conspiracy,  and  as  nobody  could  be 
convicted  on  his  admissions  but  himself,  and  as  there  must  be  a  convic- 
tion of  more  than  one  on  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  the  testimony 
was  not  available.  ButnbliGr-VOTviBsmit  testimony  is  ottered  upon 
Tvhich  two  may  be  com±ifM^,Wi{^Kf^]FM^oii  is  right,  the  logic  of 
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it  is  that  the, confession  of  a  third  may  brmg  him  in,  and  that  confes- 
sion may  take  him  to  the  jurj-,  and  on  that  confession  they  may  find 
him  guilty,  along  with  the  other  two  proved  to  be  guilty,  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  your  honor  says  is  sufficient  as  to  them  to  go  to  the  jury.  ■ 

Now,  may  it  please  the  court,  it  is  unnecessary  after  what  I  have  said 
to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  your  honor  abridged  the  argument  yes- 
terday. We  start  nos\'  after  this  explanation  upon  a  recognized  under- 
standing with  the  court  and  a  recognized  and  accepted  condition  of 
facts,  namely,  that  there  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  to  find  these 
parties  guilty  of  conspiracy.  With  that  preliminary  statement  I  now 
beg  leave  to  call  your  honor'i^  attention  to  one  or  two  plain  principles 
of  law  that  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of: 

1st.  That  a  party's  confession  is  always  admissible  wherever,  hmit- 
ing  it  by  the  rule  indicated  by  your  honor,  there  is  evidence  tending  to 
prove  the  corpus  delicti. 

2d.  That  a  party's  coufession  is  never  evidence  against  anybody  but 
himself. 

3d.  That  his  admissions  may  be  evidence  against  third  parties  or 
strangers  where  there  has  been  established  between  him  and  them  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent  in  regard  to  the  matter  about  which  the 
admission  is  made  wherever  that  admission  is  made  within  the  limits 
of  the  agency. 

Now,  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  that  this  ad- 
mission was  not  made  within  the  limit  of  the  agency  ;  not  because 
the  agency  did  not  exist,  for  there  is  proof  of  that  to  go  to  the  jury,, 
to  wit,  the  conspiracy,  which  is  the  technical  term  as  to  the  agency 
in  this  criminal  proceeding.  But  it  is  not  admissible  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  made  iu  the  course  of  the  limitations  of  that  agency. 
Your  honor  must  bear  this  distinction  plainly  in  mind,  and  bear  with 
me  whilst  I  discuss  this  plain  proposition  which  is  overclouded  by 
argument,  but  upon  which  and  against  which  drops  not  a  single 
shadow  of  the  slightest  autht)rity,  namely,  that  a  party  may  be  con- 
victed on  his  own  admission,  and  that  the  confession  or  admission  of  a 
party  as  against  himself  is  competent  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice^ 
And  I  now  ask  your  honor  whether  or  not  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants have  produced  one  single  solitary  authority  contradicting  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Do  you  mean  without  proving  the  corpus  delicti  I 

Mr.  Meeeick.  The  court  has  said  that  the  corpus  delicti  has  been 
proved  sufficiently  quoad  the  United  States  as  a  predicate  of  the 
admission  of  the  coufession.  I  am  not  assailing  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  I  am  confining  myself  in  my  argument  within  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  court.  When  I  come  to  argue  the  facts  that  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  show  the  learned  gentleman  and  others 
how"  this  conspiracy  was  established,  and  I  will  do  so  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everybody  who  is  not  paid  to  think  to  the  contrary.  I  will 
take  up  the  evidence  ou  these  nineteen  different  routes,  and  I  will 
put  the  pieces  together  that  suit  each  other,  and  that  are  now  obscured, 
in  such  a  manner  that  your  honor  and  the  jury  and  the  whole  people 
shall  see  arise  from  that  testimony  this  robber's  cave  from  which  in- 
cursions were  made  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
now  speak  of  the  ((uestion  before  the  court  and  of  that  alone.  Let  me 
now  refer  to  a  .single  authority  mentioned  by  the  counsel  upon  the  other 
side  who  first  addres.sed  the  cimrt.this  momuiig  with  so  much  confidence, 
and  show  to  your  hoM9'mSv6i¥M^?^'WsG  from  which  he  read  this 
principle  is  admitted. 
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[Mr.  Merrick  here  held  a  whispered  consultation  with  the  Attoniey- 
GcTieral,  after  which  he  said  :| 

Tlie  Attornej'-General  is  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  I  regret  this,  as  I  expected  he  would  assist 
me  in  my  argument. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.  But  for  the  pressure  of  oflicial  duties,  I 
should  have  been  present  much  more  of  the  time  during  this  trial.  I 
trust  no  one  will  think  that  my  absence  has  been  caused  by  indifference. 

The  COUET.  We  are  awaie  of  your  offlcial  engagements.  We  are 
doing  the  best  here  that  we  can. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.  And  yott  are  doing  better  than  many 
supposed  would  be  done. 

[The  Attorney-General  then  retired.] 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  [Resitming  his  argument.]  Now,  may  it  please  your 
honor,  I  beg  leave  to  read  froui  Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations, 
from  which  the  counsel  read  a  paragraph. 

The  OoTJET.  Where  do  you  read  I 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  begin  at  star,  page  314,  and  top  page  313  : 

And  ID  any  other  case — 

Says  Cooley — 

excepii  treason,  the  confession  of  the  accused  may  be  received  in  evidence  to  estab- 
lish iiis  guilt,  providing  no  circumstance  accompanies  the  making  of  it,  which  would 
detract  from  its  weight  in  producing  conviction. 

Need  I  read  authorities  on  this  settled  principle  of  law  ?  Even  on 
the  very  page  which  the  counsel  himself  read  to  contradict  the  princi- 
ple, there  is  the  principle  itself  emphatically  and  distinctly  laid  down. 
Now,  starting  with  the  recognition  of  that  principle,  as  a  principle  un- 
questioued  in  the  law,  is  there  any  limitation  upon  it  in  the  present  case 
that  prevents  its  application  to  the  offer  of  evidence  that  wehave  made  ? 
Your  honor  will  observe  that  we  have  now  gotten  rid  ot  the  iirst  limita- 
tion, to  wit,  the  necessity  of  proving  something  about  a  conspiracy,  or 
introducing  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  That  was  a  limitation  your  honor 
recognized.  We  have  passed  beyond  that  limitation.  Is  there  any 
other  ?  Have  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  introduced  a  single  authority 
showing  any  other?  If  they  have,  I  have  not  heard  it.  They  have 
introduced  authority  limiting  the  application  of  the  admission  to  third 
parties.  All  right ;  I  admit  it.  I  do  not  offer  it  as  to  third  parties,  I 
otter  it  as  to  theparty,the  question  which  whenever  the  counsel  touched 
they  touched  with  tender  fingers,  and  let  slip  from  them,  and  even 
brother  Wilson,  able  and  learned  as  he  is,  in  reading  from  Greenleaf 
on  Evidence  read,  your  honor,  a  protracted  dissertation  upon  admissions 
made  as  part  of  the  res  gestce;  admissions  made  as  part  of  the  ren  gestte 
claimed  to  be  admissible  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  offering  them. 
We  understand  that:  and  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  he  did  not 
want  to  understand  it,  as  your  honor  said,  for  he  did  not  want  to  an- 
swer it  at  the  time. 

The  OouET.  No;  I  said  he  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mereick.  You  said  because  he  did  not  want  to.  I  asked  him, 
when  he  read  the  authority,  if  that  was  not  in  reference  to  admissions 
on  behalf  of  the  party  making  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  party  mak- 
ing the  admissions  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  them  claimed  them  to  be 
a  part  of  the  res  gestce.  It  turns  out  to  be  so.  That  is  the  first  princi- 
ple in  regulating  those  admissions.  But  there  is  a  second  principle. 
What  is  it  ?  They  were  the  declarations  of  parties  not  on  trial,  the 
mob  about  the  House  of  IfiS^m^dfUtMiWf^^me  party  on  trial  went  at 
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the  head  of  the  mob  their  shouts  and  declarations  were  admitted  as 
against  him  ;  not  for  him.  Why  'I  Because  they  were  part  of  the  res 
gestce  in  which  he  was  concerned.  They  were  not  the  admissions  or  the 
confessions  of  a  defendant,  but  tlie  shouts  of  an  outside  mob  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  res  gestce  of  the  transaction  of  a  demand  of  a  private 
citizen  made  in  a  rebellious  tone  upon  the  government  to  which  he 
owed  loyalty.  Therefore  they  were  admissible  for  the  ijurpose  of  prov- 
ing his  motive  and  his  intent.  I  offer  here  the  admission  of  no  third 
party.  1  offer  the  admission  of  a  man  who  is  here  indicted — the  admis- 
sion of  a  man  who  was  put  as  a  guardian  over  the  public  funds  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States — as  to  his  own  corrupt  motive  in  admit- 
ting robbers  into  the  Treasury.  I  offer  it  not  as  against  those  whom  he 
admitted  into  it.  I  offer  it  as  against  him  to  show  his  corrupt  merce- 
nary motives. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  one  or  two  au- 
thorities bearing  directly  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  suggest  to  your  honor  that  as  Mr.  Merrick  is 
about  beginning  the  examination  of  his  authorities  it  might  be  well  to 
take  our  recess  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brother  Wilson's  suggestion  is  very  kind.  I  am  just 
about  entering  upon  my  authorities  and  I  would  prefer  to  go  through 
with  them  in  an  unbroken  line. 

The  Court.  Veiy  well.    We  will  take  our  recess  now. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER   recess. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  before  Mr.  Merrick  goes  on,  I 
wish  to  state  that  on  yesterday  we  sent  out  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to 
the  department  for  some  papers,  and  just  before  the  adjourment,  the 
gentleman  bringing  them  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
here  with  them.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  keep  him  here.  I  suppose 
he  might  go  until  to-morrow  morning.  [After  consultation  with  Mr. 
Woodward.]  Mr.  Woodward  has  already  made  arrangements  about  it. 
It  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Judging  from  the  addresses  that  have  been  delivered 
from  the  other  side,  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  progress  of  this  case,  it  seems  that  an  idea  prevails 
that  there  is  something  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  in  the  crime  of 
conspiracy.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  in  order  to  prove  the  con- 
spiracy it  is  necessary  to  have  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  the 
party  charged  with  being  in  confederation  had  gathered  around  a  table 
and  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  to  violate  the  law;  that  you 
must  have  in  reference  to  such  a  matter  stronger  and  more  direct  proof 
than  in  reference  to  any  other  kind  of  a  crime.  As  bearing  upon  some 
of  the  questions  I  shall  discuss  before  your  honor  in  reference  lo  this 
evidence  I  beg  to  read  to  the  court  what  I  accept  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment counsel  will  accept  as  the  law  upon  that  subject.  I  read  from  the 
case  of  The  United  States  against  Babcock,  3  Dillon,  585 : 

Was  there — 

Says  the  court — 

such  a  conspiracv  as  is  rtescti-beil  iu  ilwj  imUfituiflotf^Skfl  was  any  one  of  the  overt  acts 
couiinitted,  U8  allej^ed,  iu  fWWtfKft^  Wstf/HMSpffSy  ? 
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2.  If  such  conspiracy  existed  was  the  defendant  a  member  of  it,  or  one  of  the  con- 
spirators ? 

Was  the  defendant  a  member  of  it  or  one  of  the  conspirators  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  you  may,  perhaps,  have  very  little  diffieulty. 

It  is  the  charge  to  the  jury. 

It  is  not  i\ecessary  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  that  two  or  more  persons  should  meet 
together  and  enter  into  an  explicit  or  formal  agr«>eraBnt  for  an  unlawful  scheme,  or 
that  they  should  directly,  by  words  or  in  writing,  state  what  the  unlawful  scheme  was 
to  be  and  the  details  of  the  plan  or  means  by  which  the  unlawful  combiiiation  was  to 
be  made  effective.  It  is  sufficient  if  two  or  more  persons,  in  any  manner,  or  through 
any  contrivai  ce,  positively  or  tacitly  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  to  accomplish 
a  common  and  nnlawful  design. 

There  need  never  be  a  word  spoten.  There  need  never  be  a  thought 
communicated ;  but,  if  tacitly  they  understand  that  they  are  to  co- 
operate in  defrauding  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
conspiracy.  Where  one  does  one  act  in  Oregon,  and  a  correlative  act  is 
done  by  another  in  Missouri,  and  a  correlative  act  is  done  by  another 
in  Washington,  and  the  three  acts  produce  the  result,  the  conspiracy 
is  proved,  although  the  parties  may  never  have  exchanged  a  word : 

In  other  words,  where  an  unlawful  md  is  toufihtto  be  effected,  and  twoor  more  per- 
sons, actuated  by  the  common  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  end,  work  together  in  aTiy 
way  in  furtherance  of  the  unlawful  scheme,  every  one  of  said  persons  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  ihe  conspiracy,  althongh  the  part  he  was  to  take  therein  was  a  subordinate  one, 
or  was  to  be  executed  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  other  conspirators.  A  combina- 
tiiin  formed  by  two  or  more  persons  to  effect  an  unlawful  end  is  a  conspiracy  ;  said 
persons  acting  under  a  common  purpose  to  accomplish  the  end  designed.  Anyone 
who,  after  a  conspiracy  is  formed,  and  who  knows  of  its  existence  joins  therein,  be- 
comes as  much  a  party  thereto  from  that  time  as  if  he  had  originalli/  conspired. 

It  is  true  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  proof  because 
you  can  never  have  proof  of  the  banded  organization  of  men  contem- 
plating crime,  of  a  positive  nature,  unless  you  can  take  out  of  the  or- 
ganization one  who  is  willing  in  contrition  or  through  fear  to  state  the 
facts  that  transpired  between  himself  and  his  Ijrethren.  You  must 
(establish  it,  ordinarily,  by  circumstantial  evidence ,  but  when  the  cir- 
ciunstantial  evidence  is  before  the  court  and  the  jury  that  one  man 
committed  one  act,  another  man  committed  another  act,  and  a  third 
committed  still  another  act,  all  three  acts  tending  to  the  consummation 
of  a  crime,  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  from  which  the  presump- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  to  consummate  the  crime  is  irresistible.  If,  then, 
we  show  such  a  thing  as  that,  a  fourth  party  may  be  introduced  into 
the  conspiracy  although  he  had  no  participation  in  it  at  its  inception. 

I  have  read  this  authority  to  your  honor  with  a  view  of  applying  it 
to  certain  authorities  and  certain  suggestions  that  I  shall  liereafter  lay 
before  the  court.  And  now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  upon  the  view 
of  the  predicate  laid  down  by  the  court  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  go  to  the  jury,  I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  authori- 
ties, which  are  to  the  effect  that  admissions,  declarations,  or  confessions 
made  by  any  one  of  the  parties  indicted  and  not  in  the  course  of  the 
conspir.acy  are  competent  evidence  against  the  party  making  them.  I 
will  first  quote  Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  vol.  2,  beginning  with 
paragraph  227  : 

The  forms  of  evidence  are  multitudinous  ;  and  even  to  the  act  of  conspiring,  which 
is  the  gist  of  the  offense,  it  may  be  circumstantial  as  well  as  direct.  Thus  acts  per- 
formed by  the  defendants  separately,  yetteudiug  to  oue  end,  together  with  the  relation 
of  the  doers  to  one  another,  and  any  other  explanatory  facts,  may  be  shown  as  justify- 
ing the  jury  in  inferring  the  conspiracy  whence  they  proceeded.     *     *     * 

2aM.  The  combining  may  be  made  to  appear  by  any  competent  testimony,  and  then 
the  sepai ate  acts  aiid  de(darati"iu*of:i{Jw/)cj«ii;Jltl}i,(a.}fJ.S^  even   persons   not 

indicted,  may  be  produced  on  th¥^{¥/m'pU  WpiWMa'WthVtrst,  volume. 
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Tour  honor  will  observe,  what  I  need  not  here  remark,  that  the  declara- 
tions of  persons  not  indicted  may  be  produced,  for  the  reason  that  the 
declarations  are  not  adnutted  because  the  party  is  indicted  but  because 
he  is  the  aj^ent  of  the  other. 

230.  When  the  transaction  is  over,  inrlividiial  declarations,  confessions,  and  acts  are 
of  course,  not  in  execution  of  the  ooiariion  purpose ;  therefore  they  are  competent  only 
against  those  from  whom  thny  proceed. 

When  the  conspiracy  is  in  progress,  and  in  course  of  execution,  the 
acts  and  declarations  are  competent  as  against  third  parties.  When 
the  conspiracy  has  been  consummated  and  is  over  the  acts  and  the 
declarations  are  not  competent  against  third  parties,  though  indicted, 
but  are  competent  only  against  the  party  making  them.  Therefore,  as 
offered,  they  are  competent  against  the  party  making  them. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  read  from  Eoscoe's  Criminal  Evidence.  Your 
honor  will  pardon  me  for  reading  from  text-books,  but  as  I  am  con- 
strained by  my  position  to  discuss  elementary  principles  of  the  law,  I 
must  go  to  text-books.  If  a  scholar  denies  that  in  the  alphabet  B  fol- 
lows A,  you  must  go  to  a  primer  for  your  authority. 

The  GouET.  From  what  page  of  Eoscoe  do  you  read  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  read  from  side  page  416.  My  edition  is  the  7th 
American,  from  the  Sth  Loudon. 

The  OoTJET.  I  have  the  same  edition. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  your  honor  will  be  able  to  follow  me. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  the  evidence  is  either  direct  of  a  meeting  and 
consultation  for  the  illegal  purpose  charged,  or  more  usually,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  circumstantial.  Thus,  npon  a  trial  of  an  information  for  a  conspiracy  to 
take  away  a  man's  character  by  means  of  a  pretended  communication  with  a  ghost  in 
Cock  Lane,  Lord  Mansfield  directed  the  jury  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the 
actual  fact  of  the  conspiracy,  but  that  it  might  be  collected  from  collateral  circum- 
stances. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  upon  that  subject  and  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional authorities,'and  on  page  417  quotes  the  case  of  the  King  vs. 
Hardy,  and  goes  on  as  follows  : 

The  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  this  question. 

The  admissions  of  declarations  to  affect  other  parties  have  been  at  variance.  In  Rex 
DS.  Hardy,  which  was  an  indictment  for  high  treason  in  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
king,  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter  written  by  Martin  in  London,  and  addressed  but 
not  sent  to  Margaret,  in  Edinburgh  (being  both  members  of  corresponding  society)  on 
political  subjects,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  north;  Eyre, 
C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  this  letter  was  not  admissibln  in  evidence  against  any  but 
the  party  confessing;  two  of  the  judges  agreed  that  a  bare  relation  of  facts  by  a  con- 
spirator to  a  strauger,  was  merely  an  admission  which  might  affect  himself,  but  which 
could  not  affect  a  coconspirator,  smce  it  was  not  an  act  done  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
conspiracy;  but  that  in  the  present  instance  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  one  conspira- 
tor, having  a  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy,  was  admissible,  as  an  ad  to 
show  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  conspiracy  alleged,  and  which  therefore  triight 
be  proved  as  the  foundation  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  a  share  of  the  conspiracy. 
Buller,  J.,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  evidence  of  the  conversations  and  declarations  by 
parties  to  a  conspiracy,  was  in  general,  and  of  necessity,  evidence  to  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  the  combination.  -Grose,  J.,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  added  that  he  con- 
sidered the  writing  asan  act  which  showed  the  extent  of  the  plan.  R.  V.  Hardy,  25  St. 
Tr.,  1.  Mr.  Starkie  remarks,  that  upon  the  last  point  it  is  observable  that  of  tbe 
five  learned  judges  who  gave  their  opinions,  three  of  them  considered  the  writing 
of  the  letter  to  l5e  an  act  done;  and  that  three  of  them  declared  their  opinion  that 
a  mere  declaration  or  confession,  unconnected  with  any  act  would  not  have  been  ad- 
missible. 2  Stark.  Ev.,  2:i(),  2d  ed.  In  the  same  case  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  let- 
ter written  by  Thelwall,  another  conspirator,  to  a  private  friend  Three  of  the  jndges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  inadmissible,  since  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration,  or  mere  recital  of  a  fact,  and  did  not  amount  to  any  transaction  done  in 
the  course  of  the  plot  for  if^:fu,-efllflC»iU!,<i  :n)ii,^A%.?iM^  of  confession  by  Thelwall,  and 
not  like  an  act  done  by  hi rtr;W'?imH#il)|'%'^§fi'Slia  delivering  them  to  a  printer, 
which  would  be  a  part   of  the  transaction.    Two  of  the  judges  were  of  opiuiou  that 
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the  evidence  was  admissible,  on  the  ground  that  everything  said  and  a  fortiori  every- 
thing done  by  the  oouspivators  was  evidence  to  show  what  The  design  was. 

The  law  on  this  subject  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Starkie:  "It  seems  that- mere  de- 
tached declarations  and  confessions  of  persous  not  defendants,  not  made  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  are  not  evidence  even  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy,  though  consultations  for  that  purpose,  and  letters  written  in  prosecution 
of  the  design,  even  if  not  sent,  are  admissible.  Tbe  existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  a  fact 
and  the  declaration  of  a  stranger  is  but  hearsay,  unsanctioned  by  either  of  the  two 
great  tests  of  truth.  The  mere  assertion  of  a  stranger,  that  a  conspiracy  existed 
amongst  others  to  which  he  was  not  a  party  would  clearly  be  inadmissible;  and  al- 
though the  person  making  the  assertion  confessed  that  he  was  a  party  to  it,  this,  on 
principle  fully  established,  would  not  make  the  assertion  evidence  of  the  fact  against 
strangers." 

WLy  put  iu  the  limitation  if  it  was  not  evidence  against  him  f 

The  Court.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  paragraph 
to  find  iu  a  law  book — what  Mr.  Starkie  said  about  strangers.  Nobody 
could  pretend  that  talk  among  strangers  could  affect  anybody  else  iu  the 
world,  and  he  has  wiitten  a  whole  paragraph  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary  paragraph  I  think,  your 
honor,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  possibilitj'  of  some  confusion  in 
reference  to  its  admissibility  in  any  shape,  and  Starkie  guards  against 
the  confusion  by  saying  that  it  is  not  admissible  as  against  strangers^ 
but  is  admissible  against  the  party  making  the  declaration. 

The  Court.  Not  admissible  against  the  other  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir;  not  admissible  against  the  other  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Not  admissible  at  all.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  ;  he  does  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  just  exactly  what  he  does  say. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  read  the  paragraph  and  nobody  can  find  that 
he  so  decides.  These  contradictious  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  gen- 
eral logic  of  the  other  side  on  this  question.  It  is  there  before  your 
honor  plain  and  distinct. 

The  Court.  What  he  means  by  strangers  there  is  other  parties  than 
those  by  whom  the  writing  was  done. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly ;  whether  they  be  defendants  or  not ;. 
strangers  to  the  thing  itself;  strangers  to  the  declarations.  The  man 
who  makes  the  declaration  is  a  familiar  friend  to  the  declaration,  its 
parent,  and  responsible  for  the  offspring;  and  the  sin  shall  be  visited 
on  the  head  of  the  father. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  one  step  further  in  reference  to  a 
similar  limitation  in  an  authority  read  by  one  of  my  learned  brothers 
who  addressed  the  court  from  the  other  side.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Totten. 
I  refer  you  honor  to  14  Ohio  State  Eeports,  the  case  of  Glawson  against 
The  State,  pages  230  and  239.  I  believe  brother  Totten  read  the  para- 
graph which  I  now  propose  to  read,  but  when  he  came  to  that  part 
which  I  shall  emphasize,  the  dulcet  tones  of  his  voice  lost  their  mean- 
ing and  their  melody. 

On  this  question — 

Says  the  learned  court — 
there  is  a  dearth  of  cases. 

Speaking  of  the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  as  the  predicate  of  the 
preof  of  declarations. 

The  elementary  books  refer  to  but  one— Hardy's  Case,  24  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  453,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  find  no  other.  lyjgitl^Cf'^MfSPSdbft^^  j'f'ges  seemed  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  mere  decrarations  dl  a  person  who  admitted  himself  to  be  a 
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party  to  a  conspiracy  might  be  admitted  in  evidence  against  another  party  to  prove 
the  existence  and  nature  of  the  conspiracy;  but  the  majority  of  the  court  held  such 
•declarations  to  be  inadmissible  for  this  purpose  unless  they  were  in  themselves  acts  or 
were  accompanied  by  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  common  criminal  object.  Aud  all 
leading  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  evidence  are  decided  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  that  evidence  of  such  declarations  is  inadmissible,  except  as  against  the 
party  by  whom  they  are  made. 

But  as  to  the  party  by  whom  they  are  made  all  the  authorities  agree 
that  they  are  admissible.  Not  one  siugle  book  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side.  Not  one  single  reference  has 
been  made  by  them  that  impeaches  this  well-established,  fundamental, 
and  elementary  principle  of  the  law. 

I  now  refer  your  honor  to  another  authority,  which  I  handed  to  my 
brother  Wilson  this  morning  before  the  session  opened,  the  Irish  Cir- 
-cuit  Court  Eeports. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  wish  to  state  in 
regard  to  the  last  case  you  quoted,  that  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
and  the  assertion  there  made  was  reversed.  The  quotation  you  have 
just  read  from  Bishop  on  Criminal  Procedure  cites,  among  others,  the 
case  of  Patton  against  The  State  of  Ohio,  where  they  declare  positively 
that  admissions  are  not  competent. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Go  and  get  the  book  and  show  it  to  me. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  read  the  case  yesterday. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  case  was  read  yesterday  where  the  admissions  of 
aparty  were  said  not  to  be  evidence  against  himself.  The  real  limitation, 
and  I  defy  the  counsel  to  produce  authority  as  to  any  other — the  only 
limitation  upon  the  principle  that  the  admission  is  evidence  against 
himself,  is  this  :  That  in  the  conspiracy,  as  two  must  be  convicted,  and 
as  the  admission  of  one  is  not  evidence  against  a  second,  his  admission 
cannot  be  admitted  until  there  is  some  proof  by  which  somebody  else 
beside  himself  maj-  be  convicted.  But  when  there- is  proof  as  to  a  sec- 
ond or  a  third  party,  aliunde,  then  his  declarations  may  bring  him  in 
and  unite  him  with  that  second  or  third  party,  independent  of  all  other 
testimony,  although  they  are  declarations  after  the  fact  and  after  the 
consummation  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  Suppose  there  be  two  conspirators,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence except  their  confession.  The  confession  of  A  cannot  be  taken 
as  against  B. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

The  Court.  And  the  confession,  of  B  cannot  be  taken  as  against  A. 
There  they  both  make  confessions,  and  yet  you  can  convict  neither. 
Is  that  so  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  That  is  not  the  logic  of  the  po- 
sition. This  is  the  logic  of  the  position :  If  there  are  two  conspirators 
charged  in  the  conspiracy,  aud  the  court  is  informed  that  the  declara- 
tions of  each,  made  at  different  times,  will  be  proved  before  it,  it  ought, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  to  hear  the  testimouy  in  anticipation, 
and  A  may  be  convicted  of  being  in  the  conspiracy  with  B  upon  A's 
confession,  and  B  be  convicted  of  being  in  the  conspiracy  with  A  upon 
B's  confession.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  i30sition.  I  will  put  a  case  to 
your  honor.  Suppose  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  X,  in  New 
York,  by  C's  appearing  as  a  man  of  credit  before  him  to  buy  goods, 
or  otherwise,  and  suppose  that  A  writes  a  letter  and  forges  Q's  name 
to  it,  and  addresses  it  to  X  recommending  C.  Suppose  B  takes  it 
to  the  post-office.  Suppose  C  goes  on  to  New  York,  being  the  party 
recommended  in  the  fyf^fl^eh^^yVl^d^&ff®  do  not  consuuunate  their 
purpose  so  that  the  conspiracy  is  not  merged  into  a  felony,  if  you  choose, 
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and  they  are  indicted  for  conspiracy,  a,nd  X  brings  forward  and  proves 
the  letter  that  Q's  name  is  said  to  have  been  signed  to,  and  Q  swears  that 
it  is  a  forgery ;  can  you  not  introduce  the  confession  of  A  that  he  forged 
the  name  ;  the  confession  of  B  at  another  time  that  he  carried  the 
letter  to  the  post-offtce,  ;ind  then  by  the  two  confessions  of  the  forgery  of 
the  letter,  and  the  taking  of  it  to  the  post-ofiice,  convict  them  of  the 
conspiracy  as  against  X?  It  would  overturn  every  rule  of  law,  and 
uproot  the  established  principles  of  well  recognized  evidence  if  you  could 
not  do  it.  They  may  each  one  confess  himself  in,  but  no  man  can  confess 
another  man  in.  If  one  can  confess  himself  in,  another  may  confess 
himself  in,  and  a  third  may  confess  himself  in  :  and  the  only  question 
of  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  with  the  court  in  the  reception  of  the 
proof.  But  I  apprehend  that  your  honor  would  not  hesitate  a  minute 
if  there  were  three  men  indicted  and  I  got  up  and  said  to  you  that  each 
one  of  these  men  confessed  at  different  times  that  he  was  in  this  con- 
spiracy, and  the  confession  of  each  one  was  to  the  doing  of  a  certain 
act  in  the  conspiracy.  Your  honor  would  say  that  those  confessions 
were  not  admissible  one  as  against  the  other,  but  each  being  admissible 
against  himself,  each  separate  confession  comes  in  severally  and  the 
'  body  of  the  evidence  goes  to  the  jury  with  directions  that  if  they  be- 
lieve A  who  was  in,  andif  they  believe  B  who  was  in,  and  if  they  believe 

0  who  was  in,  or  if  they  believe  the  witness  testifying  to  the  declara- 
tions, they  must  flud  them  guilty.  You  must  have  logic  and  system  in 
these  things.  The  law  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  if  it 
be  the  perfection  of  reason  any  proposition  different  from  that  which  I 
have  stated  would  be  contrary  to  logic  and  would  defeat  the  claim  that 
it  makes  to  this  broad  domain  of  philosophical  thought.  The  confes- 
sion of  a  man  is  always  good  as  against  himself,  but  it  is  not  good  as 
against  a  third  party  unless  an  agency  be  established. 

Now,  then,  your  honor  said  very  properly  according  to  the  author- 
ity that  there  must  be  the  predicate  of  some  proof  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  two  must  be  in  it,  and  therefore  since  Eerdell's  confession 
could  not  affect  anybody  but  himself  and  there  was  no  proof  as  to  any- 
body else  but  himself  there  was  no  use  in  hearing  ^that  testimony ;  it 
should  wait  until  we  made  the  predicate  of  its  admission.  You  have 
said  to  us  that  now  we  have  the  predicate,  for  we  have  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  that  other  parties  were  members  of  the  conspiracy.    Now, 

1  come  forward  to  you  and  say  "I  introduce  to  you  a  third,  or  tifth,  or 
eighth  delinquent  criminal  and  ask  you  to  let  me  prove  by  his  own  ad- 
mission that  he  belongs  to  this  body  of  public  banditti."  Can  you  deny 
it?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  put  in  this  proof  in  the  name  of  the  country 
and  of  justice  ? 

I  was  about  to  read  from  page  461  of  the  Irish  Circuit  Court  Eeports. 
I  will  say  to  your  honor,  with  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity  that  if 
there  is  any  authority  in  the  English  or  American  books  bearing  upon 
this  subject  which  I  have  not  produced  it  is  because  through  weeks  of 
diligent  search  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  The  reason  that  they  are 
so  meager  is  because  the  principle  is  primary  and  fundamental. 

The  OoiriiT.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  matter  is  not  perfectly  clear  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  IVIbekiok.  I  am  trying  to  convince  your  honor's  mind.  Your 
honor  has  not  expressed  any  opinion. 

The  OouKT.  I  know ;  but  if  it  was  so  piimer-like  I  expect  I  should 
have  gotten  hold  of  the  idea  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  exp/ect.vouE  boiior  has  sptten  hold  of  it  by  this  time. 

The  CouET.  PerhapOT^^''  byWcrosc^m 
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Mr.  Mereiok.  Let  us  see  what  this  book  saj's : 

On  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  the  admissions  of  the  prisoner  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him  before  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  has  been  proved. 

They  go  even  to  that  extent. 

Pbnnbfkthkr,  B.  It  ia  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  and  to  con- 
nect the  prisoner  with  it  in  the  first  instance  where  yon  seek  to  give  iu  evidence 
against  him  the  declaration  of  a  coconspirator,  and,  having  first  dune  so,  yon  are  then  at 
liberty  to  give  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner  acts  done  by  any  of  the  parties  whom 
Ton  have  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  in  furtherance  of  the  common  design;  but 
when  a  party's  own  declarations  are  to  be  given  in  evidence,  such  preliminary  proofis 
not  requisite,  and  you  may,  as  in  any  other  offense,  prove  the  whole  case  against  liim 
by  his  own  admissions. 

Now,  then,  this  differs  from  your  honor  only  in  going  a  little  further 
than  your  honor.  You  may  prove  a  whole  case  against  him  by  his  own 
admissions,  and  then  the  case  is  suspended  until  it  is  to  go  to  tiie 
jury ;  and  if  there  is  no  proof  whatever  except  his  own  admissions, 
and  as  there  must  be  more  than  one  conspirator,  you  must  then  instruct 
the  jury  to  acquit.  That  is  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  it,  and 
the  difficulty  that  arises  is  a  difficulty  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  more  than  one  conspirator.  Whenever  there  is  the 
predicate  of  proof  to  go  to  the  jury  of  there  being  more  than  one  con- 
spirator, I  defy  my  learned  brothers  to  produce  a  single  authority  say- 
ing that  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  one  of  the  conspirators  is  not 
admissible.  If  your  honor  has  ever  found  it  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  If 
there  is  such  an  author itj'  in  any  of  the  books  I  cannot  hnd  it.  I  have 
looked  for  it  anxiously,  and  have  looked  for  it  in  vain.  Of  course,  I 
mean  declarations  otherwise  admissible,  not  givenunder  coercion.  Con- 
fessions not  made  under  duress,  but  statements  otherwise  admissible 
are  always  admitted  to  bring  a  party  into  a  conspiracy  if  there  is  proof 
to  go  to  the  jury  that  anybody  else  Is  in  the  conspiracy.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  Is  there  an,y  mystery  about  the  crime  of  conspiracy  ?  It 
is  a  crime.  Cannot  a  man  confess  himself  into  that  crime  as  well  as 
any  other  crime  ?  Cannot  a  party  confess  that  he  has  stolen  goods? 
Unquestionably. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly,  because  he  can  be  convicted  without  con- 
victing anybody  else. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  That  is  just  the  rub. 

Mr.  Meekick.  That  is  just  the  rub;  and  the  court  says  that  here 
there  is  evidence  on  which  others  can  be  convicted  independent  of  this 
confession.  The  court  has  said  there  is  evidence  that  may  convict  an- 
other man.  The  predicate  of  the  admissibility  of  the  declaration  is 
established,  and  it  comes  down  to  the  general  and  plain  proposition 
that  the  confession  of  a  conspirator  under  these  circumstances  is  admis- 
sible against  himself. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  the  present  offer  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  evidence  already  iu  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy. If  that  be  the  purpose  of  the  offer  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rule 
of  evidence  does  not  change  with  the  growth  of  the  evidence  in  the 
cause.  The  s^me  rules  will  apply  to  the  last  particle  of  evidence  of- 
fered in  regard  to  a  conspiracy  that  apply  to  the  first  item.  So  that 
when  the  court  said  the  other  day  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  on  the  subject  of  conspiracy,  the  court  did  not  understand  that  by 
that  declaration  any  change  of  the  rules  of  evidence  was  to  be  intro- 
duced. If  this  piece  of  evidence  whicli  is  now  offered  was  objection- 
able at  the  beginning,  and  might  have  been  objectionable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial,  it  is  6MM€]^(MiiyyS^Wmw  because  it  is  offered  for 
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tlic  imrpose  of  establishing  the  conspiracy.    The  rule  of  evidence  is  the 
siiine  whether  it  applies  to  the  first  offer  of  evidence  or  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Merkick.  That  is  the  proposition  that  I  have  been  arguing ;  the 
rule  has  changed.  ■  Your  honor  did  not  announce  a  change,  but  your 
honor  announced  a  condition  of  fact.  Now,  1  say,  and  I  have  been 
arguing  to  show  that  under  that  condition  of  fact  there  is  a  change, 
and  my  first  information 

The  OOXJET.  [Intei])Osing.J  Well,  tlie  change  is  this,  that  where  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  the  court  to  send  theease  to  the  jury 
upon  the  question  of  conspiracy,  then  what  one  of  the  alleged  conspira- 
tors iiiiiy  have  said,  uiay  have  done,  or  may  have  declared,  would  be 
evidence  against  them  all,  provided  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gesUe  of  the 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Meebick.  Yes,  sir. 

-The  Court.  Well,  but  that  would  not  be  the  case  unless  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  submit  the  question  of  conspiracy  or  no  conspir- 
acy to  the  jury.  But  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  rules  of  evidence 
applying  to  that  state  of  the  case  are  not  applicable,  because  you  have 
declared  here  that  this  evidence  is  not  offered  as  against  the  others. 
Ou  the  contrary  you  say  you  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  be  evidence 
against  the  others,  but  it  is  offered  solely  as  evidence  against  Brady 
himself.  Well,  if  it  is  evidence  now  as  against  Brady,  it  would  have 
been  evidence  against  Brady  at  the  beginning,  according  to  the  Irish 
case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes;  according  to  the  Irish  case. 

The  Court.  So  that  if  a  conspiracy  can  be  established  by  a  man's 
confessions,  it  may  be  established  at  any  stage.  It  may  be  the  first 
piece  of  e\idence  you  introduce.  If  you  had  been  able  in  this  instance 
to  show  an  acknowledgment  by  Brady  that  he  was  the  conspirator,  and 
an  acknowledgment  by  each  of  the  othete  that  they  were  conspirators, 
then  your  conspiracy  would  have  been  made  out,  because  all  the  par- 
ties would  have  been  brought  together  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
only  question  now,  therefore,  is  one  which  is  severed  altogether  from 
the  decision  whicli  was  announced  in  the  early  part  of  this  case,  and  it 
is  a  question  which  is  not  dependent  at  all  upon  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy or  on  evidence  of  a  co7ispiracy.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
man's  confession  will  bring  him  into  a  conspiracy  with  others,  and  the 
confession  is  not  to  be  evidence  against  the  others,  because  his  confes- 
sion cannot  make  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

The  Court.  His  confession  may  make  a  crime  as  to  himself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  see  the  point. 

The  Court.  So  that  whether  his  confession  will  contribute  to  make 
up  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  depends  upon  how  much  evidence  there  is 
to  bring  the  other  parties  in.     This  only  brings  him  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  so. 

The  Court.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  a  man  can  admit  himself 
into  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  question.  Now,  theu,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
to  your  honor,  that  my  first  light  of  any  great  importance  upon  this 
subject,  for  I  was  not  very  familiar  with  it,  was  what  came  from  your 
honor.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  succteeded  by  entire  darkness.  Now,  your 
honor,  in  concluding  your  opinion,  after  quoting  from  lioscoe,  said: 

So  that  the  party  must  b«  bound  liy  Liis    own  o fessions  only  ;   anWas  in  tbis   case 

not  yet  has  there  been  any  evideiirii  ''■'iC'''\i'<Lf'"^;j-'^'j''s'il&^  existencH  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  thy(9oi?W  fii^  MlCS&SQU^idut  made  by  this  defend- 
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ant,  Rerdell,  must  be  evidence  simply  of  Ms  own  gailt,  and  as  he  cannot  be  convicted 
in  this  case  of  any  offense  except  conspiracy,  and  conspiracy  requires  two,  it  is  not 
competent  evidence  against  him,  because  he  is  not  indicted  separately. 

Wliat  does  that  mean  ?  It  is  plainly  the  same  law  that  I  have  read 
from  the  books.  As  it  takes  two  to  make  a  conspiracy,  acd  as  his  evi- 
dence is  evidence  against  himself  alone,  and  not  against  the  third  par- 
ties, it  is  not  competent,  for  nobody  can  be  convicted  on  his  evidence. 
Your  honor  says : 

And  as  in  this  case,  not  yet  has  there  been  any  evidence  received. 

Therefore,  we  must  lie  by  until  there  is  other  evidence  produced  bv 
which  somebody  else  may  be  convicted ;  other  evidence  to  show  that 
the  crime  of  conspiracy  has  been  committed,  and  which  the  jury  may 
consider.  He  cannot  be  heard  until  then,  says  your  honor.  But  now, 
says  your  honor,  there  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  If  it  could  not  be 
heard  then  because  of  the  absence  of  the  predicate  of  the  testimony,  did 
not  your  honor  mean  to  say  that  it  could  be  heard  when  that  predicate 
was  present  f  That  is  the  law  of  the  books  I  have  read  to  your  honor, 
and  that  is  the  question  I  have  been  arguing  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  That  may  not  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor  said  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the  law. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  the  court  said  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  reporter  may  have  got  it  wrong. 

The  Court.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  The  court  simply  decided 
that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  at  that  stage, 
and  a  man's  confession  can  only  bind  himself,  the  offer  could  not  be 
accepted  then.  But  I  do  not  think  the  court  intended  to  commit  itself 
to  the  reception  of  the  evidence  after  the  other  proof  was  in. 

Mr.  Merbick.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  court  intended  to  go. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  says  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Perhaps  not.  I  read  it,  and  I  read  it  with  pleasure, 
for  when  I  came  to  look  up  the  authorities  I  thought  the  court  had  de- 
cided, and  would  decide,  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  is  laid  down. 
Let  me  read  a  paragraph  in  Bishop.  I  have  no  doubt  it  contains  the 
idea  that  was  in  your  honor's  mind  at  that  time,  and  I  want  to  bring 
it  back : 

When  the  transaction — 

The  conspiracy — 

is  over  individual  declarations,  confessio^ns,  and  acts  are,  of  course,  not  in  execution 
of  the  common  purpose  ;  therefore  they  are — 

What  ?    Incompetent "?    No — 

therefore  they  are  competent  only  as  against  those  from  whom  they  proceeded. 

There  is  a  nebulous  list  of  authorities  in  the  note ;  therefore  they 
are  competent  against  those  from  whom  they  proceed.  Now,  may  it 
please  your  honor,  suppose  the  conspiracy  is  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  five  people,  and  suppose  it  was  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  United  States  by  false  drafts,  forged  drafts,  and  sup- 
pose that  a  sixth  man  confessed  to  your  honor  that  he  was  amoug  the 
parties  in  that  conspiracy,  and  that  he  forged  one  of  the  drafts  upon 
which  they  got  the  money,  and  they  divided  it  up  among  themselves. 
Suppose  the  evidence  did  not  touch  him  at  all,  the  other  five  keeping 
their  mouths  i^aut,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  sufHcieutto  alfect 
the  other  iive,Tliough  not  touching  the  sixth  man.  Does  your  honor  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  sm^ig^&epdityiiMitilf^ef&^Lt  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
that  his  confession  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did 
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this  act  in  furtherance,  of  the  conspiracy,  wouhl  not  introduce  him  into 
the  conspiracy  °?  Conspiracy  has  nothing  magical  and  peculiar  about 
it.  It  is  an  ordinary  crime,  for  which  there  is  no  peculiar  sanctity  of 
the  law,  piay  it  please  your  honor,  unless  it  be  found  when  an  indict- 
ment for  conspiracy  covers  some  of  the  anointed  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  nothing  peculiar  about  it.  When  the  criminal  arm  rakes 
iu  public  functionaries  who  have  been  false  to  their  trust,  is  that  sanc- 
tified which  is  condemned  elsewhere  because  they  have  been  public  func- 
tionaries ? 

Now,  sir,  one  step  fuither,  and  you  will  find  that  your  honor  started 
out  in  the  beginning  of  this  case  upon  the  clear  line  of  enlightened  law 
as  illuminated  by  the  decisions  of  some  of  the  best  judges  on  the  bench 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  your  honor  to  the  case  of 
The  United  States  against  (xraff,  14  Blatohford,  Circuit  Court  Eeports, 
page  385.  The  case  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ker  in  the  opening  argu- 
ment : 

This  case  comes  before  the  court — 

Says  the  judge — 

opon  a  motion  for  a  Dew  trial.  The  defendaats  were  charged  with  having  conspired 
with  one  Scott  and  others  to  defraud  the  United  States  out  of  the  duties  on  silka  and 
laces  to  be  imported  into  New  York  from  Great  Britain  contrary  to  law. 

Now,  I  ask  your  honor  to  follow  me  with  that  commendable  patience 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  your  honor  in  this  case,  and  which  has 
passed  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Court.  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  it  was  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  your  honor  has  vindicated  that  opinion,  and  I 
now  ask  your  honor  to  vindicate  the  opinion  pronounced  on  the  law 
about  the  same  time.  On  page  385  the  court  says,  and  I  will  read  this 
fully: 

The  next  point  made  is,  that  error  was  committed  in  admitting  a  written  statement 
of  Owen,  describing  his  connection  with  Scott  in  smuggling  silks. 

Containing  a  narrative  of  the  past  transaction : 

This  statement  was  admitted  as  against  Owen  alone.  It  was  made  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  i-ead  the  particular  circumstances,  and 
so  I  pass  on : 

To  the  admission  of  this  statement  as  evidence  against  Owen  objection  was  made 
upon  the  ground  that  having  been  sworn  to  it  must  he  deemed  involuntary. 

That  was  overruled.    It  was  shown  that  it  was  a  voluntary  statement. 

The  court  goes  on : 

The  accused  was  in  no  way  pressed.  Being  confronted  with  evidence  of  his  g"iltj 
he  deliberately  acknowledged  it,  and  bis  acknowledgment  having  been  written  out  and 
read  over  to  him,  he  then  freely  signed  it,  and  thereafter  he  swore  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement  he  had  so  made.  Such  a  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  admissible  and  con- 
vincing evidence  against  the  accused.  I  am  aware  that  statements  taken  under  oath 
by  committing  magistrates  of  this  State  are  not  admitted  in  evidence ;  but  the  statute 
of  the  State  forbids  the  taking  of  statements  under  oath  by  committing  magistrates, 
and  by  implication  the  use  of  such  illegal  statements  as  evidence  is  forbidden.  The 
statements  of  the  confession  were  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  then  being  prosecuted  by 
the  special  agent,  an  inquiry  in  which,  although  it  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  judicial 
proceeding,  the  agent  was  authorized  by  statute  to  administer  an  oath  ^y  any  one  sup- 
posed to  have  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  matter  in  hand.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  statement  was  jroperly  admitted  in  evidence  against  Owen. 

Then  he  goes   on   and  says  if   there  was    any    objection    it  was 
obviated  by  the  admission  of  the  district  attorney.     Now,  here  was 
Uwen,  one  of  the  consinrators,  who  had  been  engaged  with   Graff 
jfo  14336 ^.jpigitized  by  Microsoft® 
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and  others  in  smuggling  silks.  After  the  silks  had  been  smuggled  j 
and  after  the  transaction  that  the  conspiracy  contemplated  bad  been 
closed,  Owen  wrote  a  statement  of  his  relations  with  Grant  aud 
Scott.  On  the  trial  of  that  case  the  statement  was  offered  as 
against  Owen,  and  admitted.  On  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  it  was 
claimed  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  even  as  agaiust 
Owen.  Preliminary  questions  in  reference  to  its  admission,  as  to  coer- 
cion and  duress  were  dis])osed  of,  and  the  court  said  that  the  state- 
ment was  competent  as  against  Owen,  and  was  properly  admitted. 
How  does  that  differ  from  the  case  before  us !  Here  is  one  coconspira- 
tor, Owen,  after  the  terudnation  of  the  conspiracy,  giving  a  narrative  of 
a  past  transaction.  When  indicted  with  the  others  that  narrative  of 
this  transaction  is  offered  in  evidence  as  against  the  party  that  gave 
the  narrative,  and  the  court  admitted  it,  and  on  the  motion  for  a  uew 
trial  the  reviewing  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 
The  indictment  was  for  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Totten  rose. 

The  Court.  Do  not  interrupt  the  argument,  if  you  please.  I  think 
this  authority  was  not  referred  to. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  it  was  referred  to. 

The  Court.  It  was  not  read. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  was  given  on  page  16.30. 

Mr.  Totten.  It  was  not  read. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  it  was  referred  to.  They  had  all  night  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Here  on  the  printed  record  is  just  what  I  said : 

There  was  another  case,  the  United  States  against  Graff,  14  Blatchford,  381,  in 
which  the  same  principle  is  laid  down. 

I  had  just  read  an  authority,  and  I  jiventioued  this  one. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  same  principle  as  was  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
case. 

Mr.  Totten.  Not  at  all. 

The  Court.  I  shall  allow  the  other  side  to  reply 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  think,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that 
on  that  question  they  will  need  to  reply.  I  do  not  care  if  they  talk 
forever  when  I  am  through. 

The  Court.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather  allow  them  an 
opportunity  then,  and  have  your  argument  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  them  talk  as  much  as  they  want  to,  but  if  they 
bring  in  any  new  athorities — if  they  bring  in  one  single  authority  in 
which  the  court  has  excluded  the  declarations  of  a  coconspirator  offered 
as  against  himself  after  the  introduction  of  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  the  court  deemed  suflScient  to  go  to  the  jury  I  want  to 
see  the  authority,  and  1  want  to  hear  it.  I  say  there  is  not  one  in  the 
books.  It  is  a  bold  assertion  for  a  man  to  make  who  appreciates  the 
limitations  of  his  capacity,  forethought,  and  industry,  but  I  make  it. 
I  have  been  industrious,  and  that  industry  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  distinguished  ability  of  both  of  my  friends,  and  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  case. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  your  honor  to  let  this  decision  rest  upon  the  high- 
ways of  the  law,  to  let  it  be  made  upon  the  decisions  as  those  decisions 
now  stand  in  the  books. 

Now  may  it  please  your  honor,  I  think  I  have  referred  the  court  to 
all  the  authorities  1  had  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject,  but  as  my 
brother  Chandler  said  in  reference  to  the  authorities  read  by  brother 
Ker^  that  he  read  no  £MSftm&ci/l^\Mmc^PM>wh\ch  the  admissions  of  a 
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defendant  were  permitted  to  go  in  evidence,  except  in  such  cases  as  the 
crime  could  be  committed  by  one,  I  beg  to  call  your  honor's  attention 
to  two  of  these  authorities.  Brother  Chandler  may  be  able  to  explain 
them  though  as  coming  within  his  general  description,  but  I  am  unable 
to  explain  them  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  such  transactions.  One 
of  those  authorities  was  an  indictment  for  fornication,  and  the  courts 
ruled  that  the  declaration  of  the  man  was  competent  as  against  himself, 
but  should  not  be  admitted  as  against  the  woman.  Now  they  were  in- 
dicted by  name  for  this  crime. 

The  Court.  \Vell,  the  difference  between  that  case  and  this  is  that 
he  might  be  convicted,  and  she  acquitted. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  charge  of  fornication  was  with  her.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  for  fornication,  a  pretty  close  conspiracy,  brother  _Chandler. 

The  Court.  As  the  confession  was  against  himself,  and  "there  was 
none  of  it  evidence  against  her,  I  think  the  jury  did  right  to  acquit  lier 
and  convict  him. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Convict  him  on  the  common  count. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Convict  him  on  the  common  count.  I  suppose  the  in- 
dictment being  an  indictment  for  fornication  with  her  he  could  not  be 
convicted  if  he  had  not  committed  fornication  with  her,  that  being  a 
description  of  the  particular  fornication. 

The  Court.  Still,  as  his  confession  was  not  evidence  against  her, 
but  was  evidence  against  himself,  and  there  was  no  evidence  against 
her,  the  court  was  bound  to  tell  the  jury  there  was  no  evidence  against 
the  woman  and  there  was  conclusive  evidence  against  the  man. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Therefore,  the  man  could  do  it  by  himself.  That  is 
all  right.    I  wanted  to  be  instructed  upon  this  subject. 

The  COXTRT.  It  is  explained  by  what  Lord  Coke  calls  the  artificial 
logic  of  the  law — the  reasoning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  a  new  name  for  it  entirely,  may  it  please  your 
honor.     It  certainly  is  singular. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  take  an  unlettered  judge  and 
submit  that  question  to  him  he  could  not  separate  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  do,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  But  I  think,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  law, 
that  any  judge  who  understood  his  business  would  say  that  the  man 
ought  to  be  convicted  and  the  woman  acquitted  under  such  charge,  be- 
cause there  is  no  proof  against  her,  and  the  evidence  against  him  was 
evidence  against  him  alone  and  against  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think,  sir,  I  am  enlightened  for  the  first  time  by  my 
brothers  upon  the  other  side  upon  that  case  and  upon  this.  [Eefer- 
ring  to  a  remark  made  in  undertone  by  counsel  sitting  close  by  him.] 
The  counsel  says  truly  that  he  ought  to  be  convicted  for  telling. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  to  recur:  Some  suggestions  were 
made  looking  to  the  admissibility  of  this  testimony  upon  another 
ground — its  inapplicability.    What  is  the  other  ? 

I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  at  and  about  the  same  time  the  routes  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment  were  increased  and  expedited,  Brady,  one  of  the  defendants, 
ordered  the  expedition  and  increase  of  other  routes,  Including  the  one  in  which  the 
witness  was  interested  ;  that  he  stated  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  at  that  interview 
that  when  contractors  obtained  such  expedition  of  their  routes  they  always  paid  him 
(Brady)  for  making  the  order  directing  the  expedition  ;  that  he  (Brady)  always  re- 
ceived from  the  contractors  '21)  per  cent,  of  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor on  each  route  so  expedited  ;  that  such  was  his  (Brady's)  invariable  practice  as 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  every  case  where  he  made  an  order  for  expe- 
dition and  allowance  of  pay,  and  that  the  witness  and  everybody  engaged  on  the 
mail  routes  knew  and  undersiood-that  this.was  his  C&^Jy's)  practice;  and  that  hav- 
ing ordered  expedition  upon'a'fif!u^6pOT^wm'efiQS6'w?tness  was  the  contractor,  with 
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an  allowance  of  pay  therefor,  he  (Brarly)  claimeil  in  aefctlemenfc  with  wit  less  an  in- 
debtedness due  by  iSrady  to  the  wir.ness  for  money  lomed  by  tiie  witness  to  Brady; 
that  he  (Itrady)  was  entitled  to  a  credit  upon  such  debt  of  the  amount  of  20  per  cent. 
CD  ihe  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  expedition  in  consideration  of  his  (Brady's) 
Laving  made  such  order,  and  said  to  the  witness  that  he  (the  witness)  mnst  have  nn- 
derstood  the  practice  of  his  (Brady's)  office  as  to  expedition,  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  him  (Brady)  therefor ;  that  if  he  (the  witness)  did  not  understand  it,  he  (the 
witness)  mnst  be  a  fool ;  that  he  (Brady)  did  not  make  these  orders  for  expedition  for 
fun. 

So  far  for  the  present.  Now,  the  learned  counsel  upon  the  other  side 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  attack  this  testimony  in  anticipation.  Mr.  Mc- 
Sweeuy  has  said,  "  Is  it  possible  that  this  man  quarreling  with  Walsh, 
seizing  a  note  which  he  was  not  entitled  to  possess,  would  have  made  this 
statement  giving  himself  up  to  the  power  of  Walsh  ?"  He  was  trying 
to  convince  Walsh  of  his  rights ;  they  were  talking  in  friendly  con- 
verse, not  at  dagger's  points.  I  will  not  follow  my  learned  brother  in 
the  discussion  of  the  testimony,  but  will  discuss  it  when  I  get  to  the 
jury.     That  will  answer.     We  will  talk  of  it  fully  there. 

Now,  what  does  the  proof  tend  to  show.  "  I  do  not  expedite  these 
routes  for  fun."  "  I  levy  toll ;"  if  you  choose,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
McSweeny,  "  I  get  paid  for  expediting  these  routes,  and  I  expedited 
yours,  and  you  knew  when  I  did  expedite  it  that  you  were  to  pay  me." 
How  does  it  bear  on  this  case?  My  brother  W^ilson  and  others  have 
been  crying  every  time  they  got  a  chance  when  testimony  has  been 
offered  in  this  case.  "  How  does  that  prove  Brady's  motive;  how  does 
the  fact  that  Miner  made  a  false  oath  affect  Brady;  how  does  the  fact 
that  Rerdell  forged  a  petition  affect  Brady;  how  do  these  things  show 
Brady's  motive  V  And  your  honor  has  answered  back  from  the  bench, 
"  No  man  shall  be  convicted  in  this  or  any  other  case  in  my  court  until 
guilty  knowledge  is  brought  home  to  him."  I  want  to  bring  by  this 
evidence,  guilty  knowledge  directly  home  to  this  fraudulent  officeholder. 
I  want  to  bring  guilty  knowledge  home  to  him  and  show  to  the  jury 
that  instead  of  guarding  the  people's  money  and  faithfully  and  honestly 
exercising  the  functions  of  this  office  he  was  making  it  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, spreading  corruption  through  the  whole  department  and  fatten- 
ing on  the  taxes  of  the  nation.  1  want  to  bring  this  knowledge  home 
to  this  man. 

Says  Mr.  McSweeny  :  "  There  are  nine  thousand  of  these  routes ;  did 
he  get  pay  for  every  one  ? "  I  do  not  know.  Some  he  did  not  get 
pay  for,  for  he  would  not  expedite.  Boone  had  eleven  hundred  of  these 
routes  and  yet  Brady  never  expedited  one  single  one  of  Boone's  routes. 
The  records  show  that  the  expedited  routes  that  formed  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  frauds  in  this  case  and  robbed  the  Treasury  were  only  ninety- 
three.  We  have  nineteen  of  them  in  this  case.  There  was  a  small  family 
party  to  whom  this  secret  was  communicated,  your  honor.  There  were 
two  or  three  different  conspiracies.  There  are  others  to  be  tried  standing 
on  these  records  coming  up  hereafter.  This  was  one.  These  were  his 
pets.  These  were  the  lovely  objects  of  his  protection  and  fostering  care. 
These  are  the  men  that  he  took  to  his  bosom,  and  out  of  these  nineteen 
routes  the  record  shows  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  had  been  let  at  $41,000,  paid  annually  for  the  original  letting 
of  .$41,000,  $500,000,  whilst  the  whole  revenue  of  the  offices  was  only 
$11,000  a  year.  This  band  that  gathered  here  in  1877,  at  S.  W. 
Dorsey's  house.  Miner  and  Peck  and  John  Dorsey  and  Boone.  Boone 
subsequently  got  out  to  make  room  for  Vaile,  why  and  wherefore  your 
honor,  when  I  offered  ^jM^mei\/f'R;^iWft<^^^  ^^  ''^'^s  told  to  get  out 
because  Brady  wouldn't  do  anything  for  them  while  he  was  in,  in  order 
to  connect  the  fact  that  he  went  out  and  let  in  Bradv's  friends,  with 
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the  other  fact  that  Biady  wouhl  not  expedite  his  route,  the  testimony 
was  ruled  out  and  tlicrefore  is  not  matter  for  discussion.  These  men 
met  here,  aud  o^■er  them  the  presiding  genius  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  hov- 
ered with  its  potential  political  care;  aud  then  they  got  Vaile  in,  and 
Brady  took  them  to  his  bosom.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  want  to 
show  now  that  he  did  it,  and  show  liis  motive  to  bring  them  into  that 
close  contact  of  criminal  conduct  u])on  which  they  all  together  fattened. 
1  prove  it  not  as  to  these  specific  routes,  but  as  to  all  routes  that  where 
he  exi)edited  he  got  paid.  Wht^ie  he  could  not  get  paid  he  would  not 
expe<lite.  Booue  did  not  j)ay  him  $11,000  and  Booue  did  not  get  ex- 
pedition. These  men  paid  him  and  they  got  expedition.  Walsh  loaned 
hini  money,  and  Brady  thought  it  was  ]~ay,  and  Walsh  got  the  expedi- 
tion. When  they  came  to  settU-  up  and  it  was  found  that  Walsh 
claimed  that  it  \\  as  not  pay  but  a  loan,  Brady  repudiated  the  hian  aud 
said  he  would  pay  himself.  Hojx-ever,  they  both  understood  it;  Walsh 
took  one  position  in  the  settlement  and  Brady  the  other.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not  expedite  tliem  all.  He  expedited  only  where  he  thought  it 
was  safe,  in  the  security  and  secrecy  of  friendship,  and  where  he  could 
divide  without  being  found  out. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  And  fined  them  in  public  $38,000  if  you  want  to 
discuss  the  facts. 

Mr.  jMeeeick.  When  I  get  to  the  jury  I  will  discuss  the  facts. 

Mr.  McSwEENV.  The  court  said  we  should  not  discuss  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  Aud  yet  they  have  discussed  them.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed them.     I  am  showing  now  tlje  relevancy  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  McSWeeny.  Put  in  the  fines,  then. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes ;  fines !  He  builds  up  a  blind  in  the  office,  for 
the  information  upon  which  he  was  informed  goes  to  the  inspectors  of 
the  offlce,  stands  on  the  records,  is  looked  at  by  the  inspector,  and,  un- 
less fined  on  the  information  he  receives,  he  is  discovered.  Therefore 
I  say,  may  it  please  your  honor,  this  evidence  is  not  only  admissible 
hut  is  i)ertinent  aud  relevant  to  ijrove  the  great  fact  for  which  the 
defendants  have  been  crying  all  througli  the  case, '  Brady's  motive ! 
Brady's  motive  !"  This  will  account  for  why  he  illegally  and  contrary 
to  law  i)ut  a  post-office  on  a  certain  route.  It  will  accoirnt  for  why  he 
expedited  a  route  to  a  period  of  time  when  it  could  not  possibly  be 
made,  with  the  letter  of  a  j)ostmaster  before  him  telling  him  that  it 
was  an  impossibility.  It  will  explain  why  he  antedated  au  order  giv- 
ing expedition  to  a  period  previous  to  the  date  of  his  order,  and  paid 
for  it  to  the  time  previous  to  the  date  of  his  order.  It  will  explain 
why  on  a  jietition  to  expedite  fifty  odd  miles  of  a  route  he  expedited 
the  entire  route.  It  will  explain  all  these  circumstances,  which  I  will 
uot  take  up  now,  but  which,  when  we  come  to  the  jury  I  will  take  up, 
one  by  one.  I  will  show  this  jury  to  their  satisfaction,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  honor,  this  conspiracy  so  plain  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  other  side,  '•  Fo  man  will  doubt  it,  who  is 
not  paid  to  doubt  it." 

Mr.  WiLWON.  AViiat  does  that  mean  f 

j\Ir.  Merrick.  1  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Henkle. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  VN'liat  else  f  We  offer  to  prove  further  that  Brady 
said  as  to  these  jietitions  that  wei'e  put  in,  "  Why,  these  petitions  are 
only  matters  of  form  ;  that  is  part  of  our  fraud." 

And  that  Brady  further  «fCJ"/rtJf^gt/rgUf/|)fl'g^5^/f^ii'K  '"''  i"Oieaso  or  expedition 
wet'  only  matters  of  Curni  to  umke  uu  tlie  reC' iirau  exciHe  for  his,  Brady's,  orJors. 
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We  want  to  prove  tl^at  he  appreciated  these  petitions  as  paper  too 
thin,  may  it  please  your  honor,  even  for  a  ])]ausible  excuse,  and  when 
we  show  that  Brady  stated  as  a  fact  that  tliese  petitions  were  not  the 
real  basis  of  his  action,  but  ^ot  up  as  matter  of  form,  we  have  then 
shown  why  the  contractors  were  so  solicitous;  why  they  sent  their 
paid  agents  to  get  them  ;  why  Utah  names  were  pinned  on  to  an  Oregon 
petition  ;  why  other  names  were  forged  on  petitions,  and  we  bring  home 
to  him  the  entire  corruption  of  tlie  petition  business.  Of  itself,  may 
it  ])lease  your  honor,  I  attach  but  littl('  importance  to  those  petitions 
■  anyhow.  What  if  Senators  did  sign  them  ?  What  if  men  distinguished 
in  office  did  sign  them.  Brady  was  put  in  his  place  as  the  trusted 
ofticer  of  the  law  to  learn  and  know  the  facts,  and  not  to  be  an  autom- 
aton in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  spend  public  money  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  Brady's  oflicial  duty,  and  he  violated  his  trust  of 
office  so  frequently,  so  plainly,  so  palpably,  that  it  becomes  a  crime, 
may  it  please  your  honor,  even  though  these  petitions  did  exist,  asking 
its  violation,  when  it  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  petitions  that  they 
were  got  up  fraudulently  and  by  forgery. 

Now,  then,  I  say,  may  it  please  your  honor,  I  will  not  assume  to  dis- 
cuss the  fact.  I  only  want  to  speak  of  these  things  to  show  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  testimony  offered.  Nor  need  I  now,  may  it  please  the 
court,  go  into  the  other  question  up(m  which  I  referred  the  counsel  to 
my  authority  as  to  proof  of  some  other  crimes  about  the  same  time  be- 
ing competent  upon  tlie  trial  of  another  crime  set  forth  in  this  indict- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  that  I  sliould  go  into  that.  I  rest  it  on  the 
simple  fact  that  the  testimony  is  direct ;  if  it  is  not,  it  tends  that  way. 
I  ask  your  honor,  if  you,  sitting  there  to-day  as  judge — not  if;  I 
take  it  as  it  is ;  not  hypothetically — sitting  there  to-day  as  judge, 
and  asking  as  your  honor's  mind  may  ask,  the  fullest  proof 
to  bring  this  home  to  Brady's  knowledge;  if  you  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  Brady  had  said  these  things; 
if  you  were  satistied  beyond  a  doubt  that  Bradj'  had  said  he  had 
charged  for  expedition  ;  that  Brady  said  that  he  regarded  petitions 
merely  as  pretense,  would  it  not  affect  yourmind  in  determining  whether 
he  had  received  money  for  exjtediting  the  routes  in  this  indictment.  I 
speali  now  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  under  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, not  the  technical  rules  of  law,  and  if  your  honor,  in  asking  your- 
self that  question,  finds  that  such  a  belief  would  affect  your  mind  as  to 
the  princii)al  question,  his  receiving  money  on  these  routes,  then  you 
have  answered  tlie  inquiry,  "  Is  the  testimony  offered,  by  reason  of  its 
relevancy,  to  go  to  the  jury  ?"  They  are  to  judge  of  its  benefit;  they 
are  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  if  it  tends  to  prove  that 
Brady  got  money,  and  that  IJrady  had  a  corrupt  motive  for  expediting 
these  routes,  the  jury  have  a  right  to  have  it.  Let  them  take  it,  and 
let  them  take  it  with  all  the  responsibility  that  attends  their  solemn 
duty  in  this  case,  may  it  ]ilease  your  honor.  If  it  has  any  tendency  at 
all  in  that  direction  they  ought  to  have  it. 

May  it  please  your  honor,  i  have  now  done  my  duty  in  this  matter. 
I  have  presented  to  the  court  all  the  authorities  I  can  find.  I  have 
presented  to  the  court  my  views  upon  the  law.  I  have  done  so 
with  a  limited  ability,  but  with  most  unbounded  sincerity.  I  feel  a 
coiis(!ientiou8  conviction  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  in  conclusion, 
I  submit  the  proposition  that  whereever  tliere  is  proof  of  a  conspiracy 
to  no  to  the  jury,  and  another  paitv  makes  a  declaration  that  he  did  a 
ceitain  act  charged  \£>'mUz^^m9rm<i^  is  a  criminal  act,  and  he 
did  it  in  tlie  capacity  of  an  officer,  that  declaration  is  then  competent. 
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For  the  declaration  which  Ave  propose  to  prove  by  Brady  comes  to  this, 
that  "when  I  passed  the  orders  set  out  in  the  indictment  now  before 
the  court,  I  passed  those  orders  in  consideration  of  money  paid  me 
from  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  I  passed  the  orders."  And  I  submit 
that  such  a  declaration  of  Brady  cannot  be  excluded  under  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  law,  bowing,  nevertheless,  to  the  judicial  author- 
ity of  the  court. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  would  like  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  au- 
thorities for  just  a  moment. 

The  CouKT.  I  think  that  as  those  authorities  were  not  read,  but 
simply  referred  to  in  the  opening  argument,  your  side  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  any  comment  you  see  proper  to  make  upon 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  that  case  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Merrick. 

The  Court.  What  case  was  it ! 

Mr.  OHAJNfDLER.  The  case  in  14th  Blatchford.  While  my  associates 
are  hunting  for  that  case,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  authority 
cited  in  Eoscoe,  by  Mr.  Merrick,  at  page  417.  Before  reading  that,  I 
wish  simply  to  make  this  remark :  Your  honor  will  observ^e  in  the  multi 
tude  of  authorities  which  have  been  presented  here  that  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  conspiracy  was  made  applicable  to  conspiracies  for 
murder,  conspiracies  for  larceny,  and  conspiracies  to  commit  felony, 
and,  in  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  such  conspiracy,  expressions  have 
been  used  which  would  seem  to  justify  in  a  measure  the  argument  made 
by  Mr.  Merrick.  But  in  those  cases  it  is  not  important  to  prove  the 
conspiracy.  If  you  jirove  that  a  murder  was  committed  and  three  are 
jointly  charged,  in  the  language  of  conspiracy,  with  having  combined 
and  confederated  together  to  commit  the  murder,  and  you  prove  that 
the  murder  was  committed  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  committed  it, 
in  that  case  he  can  be  convicted  of  murder;  and  inasmuch  as  the  judg- 
ment can  be  in  that  case  against  him  and  not  against  the  others  it  is 
competent  in  that  case  to  show  his  own  declarations  to  bind  him.  The 
other  two  are  acquitted  or  unaffected  by  that  declaration.  And  in  all 
that  class  of  cases  some  such  expressions  as  have  been  here  introduced 
and  emphasized  by  Mr.  Merrick  have  been  made,  that  the  declaration 
is  admissible  when  against  himself.  But  that  is  in  cases  where  he  him- 
self can  be  convicted. 

jSTow,  we  are  upon  a  subject  where  one  cannot  be  convicted;  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  conspiracy  proper  and  the  question  is  what  is  evi- 
dence in  such  a  easel    Now,  Mr.  Eoscoe  says  : 

The  opinions  of  thejnclges  upon  this  question  have  been  at  variance.  In  Bex  vs. 
Hardy,  which  was  an  indictment  for  higlc  treason,  in  conspiring  the  death  of  the  King, 
it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter  written  by  Martin,  in  London,  and  addressed,  but  not 
sent,  to  Margarot,  in  Ediuburg,  (both  being  members  of  the  corresponding  society), 
on  political  subjects,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  north.  Eyre, 
C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  this  letter  was  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  any  but 
the  party  confessing. 

Now  it  is  not  the  decision  there  that  it  is  admissible  against  the  party 
confessing  in  a  conspiracy  case,  but  it  is  only  admissible  where  a  per- 
son who  made  the  confession  is  answering  for  an  individual  criminal 
liability. 

Two  of  the  judges  agreed  that  a  bare  relation  of  facts  by  a  conspirator  to  a  stranger 
was  merely  an  admission  which  might  aflfect  himself — 

That  is,  in  a  case  ^^§ii,^iiJ^B^mfdfBsoft® 
■but  which    could  not  affect  a   coconspirator,  since  it  was  not  an  act   done  in  the 
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prosecution  of  that  couspiraey  ;  but  that,  in  the  present  instance  the  writing  of  a  let- 
ter by  one  conspirator,  having  a  relation  to  the  subject  of  a  conspiracy  was  admissi- 
ble, as  an  act  to  show  the  nature  ami  tendency  of  the  conspiracy  alleged,  and  which, 
therefore,  might  be  proved  as  the  foundation  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  a  share  of 
the  conspiracy.  Bntlcr,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  the  conversations 
and  declarations  by  the  parties  to  a  conspiracy — 

That  is,  when  it  was  among  thoniselves — 

l_wa8  in  general,  and  of  ni'ccssity,' evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  combiuatioQ. 
Grose,  J.,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  hut  added  that  he  considered  the  writiog  as  an 
act  which  showed  the  extent  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Starkey  remarks  that  upon  the  last 
point  it  is  nbKervable  that  of  the  five  learned  judgi  s  who  gave  their  opinions,  three  of 
them  considered  the  writing  of  the  letter  robe  an  act  done  ;  and  that  three  of  them  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  a  mere  declaration  or  confession,  unconnected  with  any  act, 
■would  not  have  been  admissible. 

TSTow,  it  did  not  say  admissible,  except  as  to  the  party  making  it. 
But  he  says  it  would  not  have  been  admissible  in  his  opinion. 

In  the  same  case  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter  written  by  Thelwall,  another  con- 
spirator, to  a  private  friend.  Three  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  evideace 
was  inadmissible,  since  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  or  mere  recital  of  a 
fact,  and  did  not  amount  to  any  transaction  done  in  the  course  of  the  plot  for  ils  fur- 
therance ;  it  was  a  sort  of  a  confession  by  Thelwall,  and  not  like  an  act  done  by  him, 
as  in  carrying  papers  and  delivering  them  to  a  printer,  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
transaction.  Two  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  admissilile,  on 
the  ground  that  everything  said,  and  a  fortiori  everything  done,  by  the  con8pir.itors, 
■was  evidence  to  show  what  the  design  was. 

Two  of  them  put  it  on  the  ground  that  the  letter  was  an  act,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  the  whole  five  agreed,  as  I  under- 
stand this  case,  if  it  were  simply  the  confession  of  one  of  the  coiispirii- 
tors  to  a  friend,  and  not  a  c'oiisi>irator,  that  it  was  not  admissible,  and 
it  was  excluded.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Starkey : 

It  seems  that  mere  detached  declarations  and  confessions  of  persons  not  defendants, 
not  made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  olfject  of  the  conspiracy,  are  not  evidence  even  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  ;  though  consultations  for  that  purpose,  and  letters 
written  in  prosecution  of  the  design,  even  if  not  sent,  are  admissible.  The  existi-nee 
of  a  conspiracy  is  a  fact,  and  the  declaration  of  a  stranger  is  but  hearsay,  unsanctioned 
by  either  of  tlje  two  great  tests  of  truth. 

That  is,  a  stranger  to  the  other  part.  Of  course  it  does  not  mean  a 
tsranger  to  the  whole  transaction.  And  further  on,  on  page  418,  I 
would  liUe  to  call  your  honor's  special  attention  to  the  citation  there, 
because  I  think  it  puts  the  converse  of  the  proposition : 

It  seems  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  whether  the 
other  conspirators  be  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not ;  for  the  making  of  them  code- 
feudauts  would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as  against  others.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  are  admissible  at  all,  is,  that  the  acts  and  declarations  ure 
those  of  persons  united  in  one  common  design. 

Now,  I  refer  to  this  case  of  Blatcliford,  cited  by  Mr.  Merrick.  Before 
the  alleged  statement  of  this  paity  was  read  to  the  jury,  tlie  district 
attorney  offered  to  AAithdraw  it,  and  the  court  says  : 

Of  course,  if,  when  the  olii-r  to  withdraw  the  confesssiou  was  ■made,  the  coiitents  of 
the  statement  had  in  any  manner  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  jury,  the  offer  would 
have  been  with(nit  effect.  But  the  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  confession  was 
passed  on  by  the  court  at  the  termination  of  the  day's  sitting,  aud  the  next  niorniiig, 
iiefore  any  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  and  without  any  [lart  of  it  liavitig 
been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  the  district  attorney  madeafoVmal  offi  r  to  with- 
draw the  paper.  To  this  the  delendant  objected,  aud,  in  point  of  fact,  the  contents  of 
the  paper  first  became  known  to  the  jury  by  its  being  read  by  the  defendant's  counsel. 

That  is  in  the  case  of  The  Uinted  States  rs.  Graft. 
Z:Si:^^.:i:'[jmm:^M&n.  authority  to  the  court.] 
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Now,  there  is  one  other  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call  special  attention, 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  this  point  was  sharply  and  solely  presented. 
It  is  the  case  of  Patton  vs.  The  State,  6  Ohio,  468. 

The  OouBT.  Mr.  Merrick  did  not  refer  to  that  case. 

Mr.  Ohandlee.  We  referred  him  to  it  and  he  did  not  answer.  We 
asked  him  to  read  it  and  he  would  not  do  so.  I  want  to  call  the  court's 
attention  to  the  case  again  : 

The  bill  of  exceptions  is  very  voluminous,  containing  all  the  evidence,  and  numer- 
,  CHS  errors  are  assigned  ;  but  the  view  taken  of  the  case  by  the  court  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  Arnold — 

Who  was  indicted  with  this  appellant  for  conspiracy — 

hnilt  the  bridge,  and  after  it  was  finished  received  from  Patton  and  Euffner  an  order 
for  the  stipulated  sum  of  |700,  and  on  the  same  day  obtained  the  money  at  the  Central 
Bank ;  that  upon  the  trial  iu  the  court  below,  after  the  State  had  rested,  Arnold,  hav- 
ing been  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defense,  was  asked,  upon  cross-examination, 
whether  he  had  not,  on  the  day  the  money  was  paid  to  him,  made  to  one  Charles  Hilts, 
at  the  office  of  the  latter,  certain  specified  declarations  as  to  Patton,  which  implied  not , 
only  fraud  on  the  part  of  Patton  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract  for  the  bridge, 
but  that  Arnold  was  to  give  Patton  $100  of  the  money  thus  paid  to  him  for  the  bridge. 

The  statement  implicated  Arnold,  who' made  it,  and  Patton,  who  was 
his  alleged  coconspirator ;  Patton  denied  it : 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  asked  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  that  the  testimony  of 
Hilts,  as  to  the  above  specified  declarations  of  Arnold,  was  competent  only  for  the 
purpose  of  impeaching  Axnold,  but  was  not  to  be  considered  as  testimony  against  Pat- 
ton. The  court  did  charge  that  such  was  the  law,  unless  the  jury  should  find,  from 
the  other  evidence  (excluding  for  this  purpose  the  declarations  of  Arnold,  as  testi- 
fied to  by  Hilts),  in  the  case  "  tliat  a  conspiracy  between  Patton  and  Arnold  to  defraud 
the  country  existed  at  the  time ;"  but  if  they  should  find  from  such  other  evidence 
"  that  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  Arnold  and  Patton  to  cheal  and  defraud  the 
county  on  this  contract,"  they  might  "take  all  the  evidence  of  Arnold,  as  well  as 
hia  declarations  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  give  it  such  weight  as,  under  all  the  cir- 
cnmB|;auoes,  they  thought  it  deserved." 

Now,  tbe  judge  says  : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  oonspiritor  may,  after 
sufficient  proof  of  the  tact  of  conspiracy,  be  given  in  evidence  to  charge  his  fellow, 
but  subject  always  to  this  limitation,  that  the  acts  and  declarations  admitted  be  those 
only  which  were  made  and  done  during  the  pendency  of  the  criminal  enterprise,  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  object  Where  the  declarations  are  merely  a  narrative 
of  a  past  occurrence,  they  cannot  he  received  as  evidence  of  such  occurrence.  They 
mtist  be  concomitant  with  the  principal  act  and  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  res  ijesUe.  This  is  upon  the  plain  ground  that  the  act  and  declaration  of 
each  iu  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  while  engaged  in  accomplishing  the  common 
design,  is  to  be  considered  the  act  and  declaration  of  all,  each  being  deemed  the  agent 
of  all. 

He  then  cites  a  number  of  aathorities  : 

Here  theconsjiiracy  charged  by  the  indictment  w:is  the  fraudulent  combination  by 
Patton  with  Arnold,  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  bridge.  Whether  the 
conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  continued  until  the  money  was  actually  paid  Ar- 
nold or  not,  or  whether  the  latter's  declarations  were  made  before  or  after  he  actually 
received  either  the  order  or  the  money,  seems  wholly  immaterial.  In  any  case,  il  cau- 
uot  be  claimed  that  the  declarations  of  Arnold  to  Hilts  were  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  unlawful  enterprise,  or  acco  ^panied  any  act  done  in  accomplishment  of  the  com- 
mon design.     They  are  simply  narrative  of  past  occurrences. 

The  judgment  of  the  common  pleas  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded. 

Now,  that  was  the  sole  question  that  was  presented  to  the  appellate 
court ;  whether  the  declaration  of  a  coconspirator  covild  be  introduced 
in  the  case  under  an  instruction  bj'  the  court  that  it  could  uotaflectthe 
other  parties. 

Mr.  Kbr.  How  many  were  tried  I  Just  read  it  carefally  ;  see  if  there 
was  not  only  one  on  trial  who  tried  to  prove  the  conspiracy  of  the 
other.  '  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Kee.  There  was  only  one  on  trial.  It  affected  the  man  who  tes- 
tified, not  the  one  who  was  on  trial. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  have  read  from  Roscoe  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  are  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  evidence  affects  the  issue.  That  is  the  proposition, 
and  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  this  court  places  it ;  not  whether 
these  men  are  being  tried  jointly  or  not,  or  severally  or  not.  The  issue 
is  not  shifted  or  changed,  abridged  or  enlarged  by  the  fact  or  manner 
of  their  trial,  it  is  the  charge  that  is  under  investigation,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  what  sort  of  evidence  is  legally  competent  to  establish  that 
charge. 

JSTow,'  the  courts  say : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  conspirator  may,  after 
sufficient  proofs,  and  so  forth,  be  admitted,  but  always  subject  to  this  limitation ; 
that  the  acts  and  declarations  admitted  be  those  only  which  were  made  and  done  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  criminal  enterprise  and  in  furtherance  of  the  common  ob- 
ject. 

Xow,  I  say  that  that  is  a  limitation  which  hangs  over  the  subject 
of  conspiracy  proper  ;  not  where  two  men  are  jointly  indicted  for  mur- 
der, an  offense  which  may  be  committed  by  either  one  of  them,  and  the 
prosecuting  officer  chooses  to  charge  with  crime  in  the  language  of  a 
conspiracy.  That  is  not  the  rule  of  evidence.  I  am  talking  about  a 
case  of  conspiracy  proper,  where  you  cannot  convict  one  alone ;  where 
there  must  be  joint  criminal  guilt ;  and  in  order  to  build  up  that  joint 
criminal  guilt  certain  testimony  alone  is  competent,  testimony  which  is 
limited  to  the  issue  which  is  there  presented,  to  wit,  the  joint  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  parties  charged.  And  you  cannot  assimilate  it  or 
liken  it  to  a  case  where  a  man  stands  before  a  court  alone ;  where  his 
responsibility  is  individual  and  undivided,  and  where  he  is  responsible 
and  may  be  affe(.'ted  by  his  act.  They  ha\'e  not  chosen  any  such  case. 
They  do  not  come  here  Avith  any  such  case.  They  come  here  with  a 
great  body  of  defendants,  and  they  ask  that  all  of  them  be  found  guilty 
as  the  effect  of  this  evidence.  They  get  this  evidence  in  not  to  convict 
Mr.  Brady.  They  admit  they  cannot  convict  JMr.  Brady  alone.  They 
admit  it  is  not  comj)etent  to  convict  the  others,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
issue  that  they  present  is  one  of  conviction  of  the  others  with  him,  it  is 
incompetent  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate,  if  j'ou  will  take  the 
language  of  the  courts  and  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  that  was 
before  them  where  there  was  a  joint  and  several  liability  capable  of 
being  established  in  the  same  case — not  where  the  joint  liability 
alone  was  the  subject  of  inquiry — exclude  those  cases  where  the  crim- 
inal liability  may  have  been  joint  and  several,  and  take  up  the  cases 
where  the  liability  established  must  be  a  joint  liability ;  where  the 
subject-matter  involves  that  and  that  alone;  where  its  limitations 
stop ;  where  the  common  criminality  stops,  you  cannot  pass  out  of  the 
line  of  a  joint  criminality  into  the  line  of  the  criminality  of  the  several 
Individuals  composing  the  combination.  But  it  is  the  conviction  of  the 
combination ;  it  is  the  charge  of  a  combination.  Now,  I  say  you  may 
take  all  the  well-considered  authorities  upon  that  kind  of  a  case,  that 
are  addressed  to  that  exckisive  issue,  and  there  is  no  break  or  contra- 
diction in  tliem.  They  all  rest  upon  the  well-established  and  unshaken 
grounds  that  your  honor  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  trial. 
Mr.  Story  lays  it  down  with  remarkable  clearness  and  happiness  of  ex- 
pression, and  it  finds  WiM^^SybWff°,?^%-  of  credit  who  has  written 
upon  the  subject. 
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The  only  matter  that  can  confuse  the  question  is  to  bring  in  these 
other  cases  where  the  liability  may  be  joint,  or  it  may  be  several ;  where 
yon  may  convict  one  or  you  may  convict  them  all.  They  used  the  lan- 
guage in  charging  those  cases  frequently  of  conspiracy,  and  there  is 
where  the  confusion  comes.  But  we  are  not  talking  about  that  case. 
We  are  talking  about  the  case  of  conspiracy  as  such,  where  the  lia- 
bility is  not  individual ;  where  Mr.  Brady  cannot  be  convicted  for  his 
act,  or  Mr.  Dorsey  for  his  act,  but  they  must  be  all  convicted  together. 

Now,  so  far  as  all  this  grandiloquent  talk  is  concerned 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  As  to  all  being  convicted  together,  there 
cannot  be  fewer  than  two  of  course. 

j\Ir.  Chandler.  If  your  honor  please,  so  far  as  I  am  individually 
concerned,  I  have  the  most  fixed  opinions  in  the  world  upon  that  sub- 
ject, but  they  may  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  believe  that 
this  peculiar  conspirac3'  receives  its  description  and  definition  from  the 
parties  charged  to  have  been  engaged  in  it  and  the  particular  subject- 
matter  involved  in  it ;  that  that  is  descriptive  of  it,  and,  if  they  con- 
vict at  all,  they  must  convict  upon  the  charge  of  conspiracy  that  they 
have  made  in  this  indictment. 

I  will  admit  ordinarily  and  under  some  circumstances  two  may  be 
convicted  of  consiMracy,  but  I  shall  claim,  till  this  case  is  ultimately 
determined,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  every  person  introduced 
into  this  case,  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  case,  the  peculiar  interests 
and  subject-matter  which  he  represents  in  the  case,  all  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  conspiracy,  and  when  they  have  undertaken  to  describe 
the  conspiracy — no  matter  how  they  describe  it — if  it  be  descriptive 
of  the  conspiracy,  they  must  confine  it  to  such  a.  conspiracy  as  is  here 
described.  Therefore  I  shall  claim — 1  do  not  know  that  anybody  will 
support  me  upon  this  side  of  the  claim — that  this  conspiracy,  if  proved 
at  all  must  be  proved  as  laid ;  that  it  must  embrace  these  nineteen  routes, 
and  a  common  interest  of  these  defendants,  each  and  all,  in  the  subject- 
matter,  because  those  things  are  the  only  ear-marks  of  this  conspiracy. 
They  are  the  only  boundaries  and  survey  lines  of  this  conspiracy  ;  they 
carve  it  out ;  they  mark  it ;  they  distinguish  it  as  the  crime.  It  is  well 
understood  that  you  may  indict  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  you  need 
not  charge  that  it  is  a  white-footed  horse  or  a  bald-faced  horse;  but 
suppose  you  do ;  suppose  that  becomes  descriptive  of  the  horse,  would 
it  be  claimed  by  anybody  that  you  can  ignore  that  description !  Cer- 
tainly not.  So  that  the  question  will  ultimately  come,  is  this  conspiracy 
described  by  the  introduction  of  all  these  men  into  it?  Would  it  lose 
its  identity  if  some  passed  out  ?  Would  it  be  a  different  and  another 
conspiracy  if  some  of  the  subject-matter  were  omitted  ?  If  so,  they 
cannot  be  convicted  upon  it.  It  must  preserve  the  identity  in  the  ver- 
dict which  it  has  in  the  indictment,  and  when  these  things  are  subjects 
and  means  of  the  identification  of  the  conspiracy,  then  the  gentlemen 
cannot  omit  them. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  it  will  be  conceded  that  they  can- 
not convict  one  alone.  There  are  cases  where  you  may  convict  one 
alone  if  you  try  him  alone,  and  you  can  get  sufficient  evidence  to 
make  the  jury  believe  him  guilty  you  may  convict  him  alone.  But 
where  persons  are  tried  jointly  there  is  no  case  where  it  follows 
upon  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy  that  you  can  convict  one  alone,  and 
acquit  the  other.  So  that  somebody  must  be  affected  by  this  evidence 
other  than  Brady.  If  the  issue  is  to  be  built  up  here  to  that  degree  of 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  jury  that  will  authorize  a  verdict  against 
these  parties,  somebody  e^^fff^S  MW^?S^f^  affected  by  this  evi- 
dence.    You  cannot  pass  it  into  the  minds  of  the  jury  and  let  them  ex- 
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tract  it.  It  is  admissible  to  prove  the  whole,  or  it  is  inadmissible,  and 
we  claim  it  is  not  admissible  to  prove  the  issue,  and  we  claim  that 
upon  a  careful  analysis  of  this  subject. 

Your  honor  will  see,  after  all  this  discussion,  that  it  settles  down 
uj)on  the  principles  that  your  honor  suggested  before  a  word  was  said 
in  the  case;  that  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  is  peculiar;  that  the  crime 
stands  out  in  its  solitude,  in  its  nature,  in  its  import,  in  its  manner  of 
proof.  It  rests  solely  upon  the  principles  of  agency,  agency  carried 
into  criminal  liability,  and  when  that  liability  is  to  spring  out  of  the 
action  of  agencies,  tliose  agencies  can  only  speak  for  the  principal  when 
they  speak  in  pursuance  of  the  business  entrusted  to  the  agent.  If 
you  hear  the  voice  of  an  individual  speaking  of  his  personal  liabihty,  it 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  conspiracy.  The  voice  of  the  conspiracy  is  an 
act  or  a  declaration  done  in  pursuance  of  the  combination  which  is  then 
and  there  maturing.  That  is  the  only  voice  which  the  conspiracy  has. 
That  is  the  only  declaration  which  the  conspiracy  can  make.  When 
yoiT  undertake  to  substitute  the  declaration  of  an  individual  for  the 
declaration  of  a  conspiracy,  you  are  introducing  irrelevant  and  incom- 
petent testimony. 

Now,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  very  eloquent 
talk  by  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Merrick,  about  what  is  going  to 
be  done.  For  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  watch  the  Gov- 
ernment rolling  up  its  sleeves  and  spitting  on  its  hands  preparatory  to 
entering  into  some  trejnendous  conflict,  and  I  believe  that  that  bravado 
which  has  been  so  conspicuously  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the 
American  people  continu<\s  down  to  this  time.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  celebrate  a  victory  until  it  is  won.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  to  the  husbandry  of  all  his  resources  until  he  can  pervert 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  and  make  an  innocent  act  appear  guilty, 
until  he  can  befoul  a  man  with  suspicion  simply  because  he  has  held 
an  oftice.  Not  a  single  olficial  act  of  the  man  who  constitutes,  as  the 
court  said  at  the  outset  of  this  case,  the  key,  has  yet  been  proved  that 
reflects  the  slightest  measure  of  discredit  upon  him.  So  far  us  he  is 
concerned,  up  to  this  hour  he  stands  before  this  court  as  having  exer- 
cised the  trust  of  his  great  oftice  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  intelli- 
gence and,  so  far  as  the  facts  show,  honestly.  And  to-day  we  stand 
here  with  seven  long  weeks  rolled  off  with  nothing  but  anathema, 
nothing  but  invective,  nothing  l>ut  bravado,  nothing  but  the  exeniise 
of  what  would  be  entitled,  under  the  common  law,  the  business  of  a 
common  scold  ;  and  they  have  in  fact  the  great  papers  of  the  country 
stirred  up  beyond  their  self-control.  Some  of  them  will  have  to  have 
a  guardian  before  this  case  is 

Mr.  Kbe.  [Interposing.]   Your  honor,  have  we  a  reply  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  am  only  replying  to  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  ^Feerick.  Your  honor,  I  am  not  \erv  particular  about  this  at 
all. 

The  OotiET.  Mr.  Chandler  is  going  beyond  his  scope  of  reply. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  am  not  ])articular  about  it  myself.  I  was  so  en- 
tranced by  the  extraordiuiiry  eloqncNice  of  my  distinguished  friend  tliat 
I  was  provoked  to  imitate  him  in  a.  very  distiint  and  slight  wa.y. 

The  Court.  Are  vou  through  with  vour  remarks  upon  the  authorities 
cited  by  Mr.  Merricic  ?  "  ' 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  decide  this  matter  this  afternoon.  The  court 
will  now  be  adjourneil-.   ...       ,  .      ...  „_ 

TlH.reupon  at  the  ln(?/P'<^'f^o<^>f,(l^{S'i?Pf^nnntes  p.m.  the  court  ^vas 
adjoui-ned  till  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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FRIDAY,    JULY   'J  1 ,    1  8  8  2  . 

The  couit  met  at  10  o'clock  and  3  niinut<^is  a.  in. 

Tieseiit,  coun.sel  for  the.  Govei'nment  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  Tlie  question  which  lias  been  so  elaborately  ar.nued  on 
the  offer  of  Walsh's  testimony  is  one  of  great  intei  est  itself  and  of  great 
importance  in  this  case.  It  is  a.  question  by  no  nieinis  free  of  ditiicul- 
ties  but  it  is  a  (|uestiou  which  the  court  has  not  decided  in  this  case 
and  as  to  which  it  has  not  expiessed  any  opinion  by  ^hich  the  court 
feels  at  all  bound.  I  acknowledge  that  early  in  the  case  my  impres- 
sion was  that  the  individual  admissions  of  any  one  of  the  defendaids 
were  not  to  be  received  in  evidence  unless  they  were  declai'ations  which 
he  had  made  whilst  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  that  the  others  were  not  bound  except  according  to  the 
rides  which  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  ageuc.\,  2SJo  man  can  be  bound  by 
the  declarations  or  acts  of  another  unless  that  ])ersou  is  in  some  way 
authorized  to  do  the  acts  or  to  make  the  declaiations.  Bat  in  regard 
to  this  offense  of  conspiracy  the  authorities  all  lay  down  the  rule  that 
the  offense  itself  may  be  made  out  by  proof  of  distinct  and  separate 
acts  coinmitted  at  several  times  and  in  many  i)laces  by  the  same  defend- 
ant. The  law  alliiws  all  circumstances  whether  they  consist  of  declar- 
ations or  of  acts  of  the  individual  consi)irators,  (n  those  charged  with 
being  consi)irators,  to  be  proved,  provided  they  are  not  wholly  irrelevant 
in  the  case.  And  after  all  these  proofs  are  in,  all  these  individual  acts 
of  tlic  several  defendants  have  been  shown  by  evidence,  they  maybe 
brought  together  and  comjiared  so  that  it  ma^'  be  ascertained  whether 
they  contriliute  with  their  joint  force  and  in  their  collective  form  to 
make  out  th(^  charge. 

Then  it  is  not  unlawful,  it  is  not  irregular,  (jn  a  trial  for  conspiracy 
to  prove  the  separate  acts  of  the  parties  as  to  themselves,  and  these 
sevinal  separate  acts  are  so  allowed  to  be  proved  because  they  may  be 
brought  together  aiul  compared  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  court 
and  jury  may  ascertain  whether  the  joint  weight  of  the  collective  evi- 
dence will  throw  light  ui)on  the  question  of  conspiracy. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  declarations  and  admissions  of  the  several  par- 
ties to  the  conspiracy,  they,  of  course,  are  not  evidence  against  the 
others,  unless  they  are  declarations  which  were  made  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  whilst  in  furtherance  of 
theobjrct  of  the  conspiracy.  The  doctrine  on  that  subject  is  very  clearly 
laid  down,  and  nowhere  more  clearly  than  iu  section  111  of  Greenleaf's 
work  on  evidence.  The  same  doctrine  is  repeated  and  reaffirmed  in 
section  233,  and  I  will  read  part  of  that  section  : 

An  to  the  prisuiiei'H  liability  to  he  affected  by  ttie  I'uiifesiions  of  others,  it  may  be  re- 
niarkefl  iu  geiieial  tliar,  tht;  ]ii'inci|jle  of  tbe  law  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  the  same. 
Ill  civil  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  once  the  fact  of  ai^ciicy  or  partnership  is 
eslalilishcd,  every  act  and  declaration  of  one  in  furtherance  of  the  common  bnsincss, 
and  until  its  completion,  is  deemed  the  act  of  all.  And  so  iu  cuslS  of  conspiracy,  riot, 
or  other  erinie,  perpetrated  by  several  persons,  when  OTice  a  conspiracy  or  combination 
is  established,  the  act  or  declaration  of  one  conspirator  or  accomplice  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  thoenfeiiirise  is  considered  the  art  of  all,  and  i.sevidence  aiiaiiist  all.  Each  is 
deemed  to  assent  to  or  command  what  is  done  by  any  other  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
moa  oliject. 

l>ut  the  evidence  now  before  the  court  in  this  ofl'er  is  not  to  prove 
any  tact  against  the  other  couspirator.s.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  confession  of  one  of  the  consT)irators  as  to  his  own  act.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  chat  if  theWP?^;i®l's'lP'taSPtt^eudaiits  may  be  proved 
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separately  in  making;  out  the  case  of  the  jiroseciition,  so  the  admission 
of  tlie  several  parties  are  unipiestioiiably  admissible  in  evidence.  I 
think  that  Grreenleaf  himself  has  pointed  out  the  distinction,  briefly 
to  be  sure,  but  clearly.  I  ha\'e  read  already  that  the  same  principles 
apply  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases.     He  declares,  in  section  172  : 

Tbis  general  rule,  admitliug  the  (leclar.,tions  of  a  party  to  the  record  in  evidence, 
applies  to  all  cases  where  the  party  has  any  inlercHl  in  the  suit  whether  others  are 
joint  parties  on  the  same  side  with  hiai  or  not,  auci  howsoever  the  interest  may  ap|iear 
and  whatever  may  be  its  relative  amount. 

That  rule  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  in  a  joint  suit  the  several 
declarations  of  the  defendants  may  be  given  in  evidence  against 
the  several  parties  making  them,  although  the  suit  is  joint;  and  the 
■rule  is,  that  the  same  law  (if  evidence  ai)plies  to  the  trial  of  criminals 
as  of  civil  cases.  If  that  be  so,  in  a  joint  civil  action  of  law  where  all 
the  parties  are  united,  charged  with  having  a  common  interest,  and 
charged  with  a  common  liability,  and  the  several  admissions  of  the  de- 
fendants are  evidence,  then  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  several 
defendants,  the  several  admissious  of  the  several  defendants  are  equally 
admissible  under  the  same  law. 

In  all  the  text-books  that  I  have  examined,  whilst  they  are  very  em- 
phatic in  laying  down  the  rule  which  excludes  the  declarations  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  as  iigainst  the  others,  except  such  decilarations  as 
are  made  in  furtherance  of  the  common  object,  all  these  text-book  au- 
thorities and  all  the  decisions  to  which  they  refer,  are  careful  to  reserve 
from  the  application  of  that  rule  the  admissions  or  declarations  of  one 
of  the  several  defendants,  which  they  declare  may  be  received  in  evi- 
dence against  him  alone.  That  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  it 
is  a  case  to  which  the  prineixtle  of  the  rule  is  held  not  to  apply.  It  is 
so  stated  in  Roscoe,  at  page  417,  in  Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  and 
in  the  other  text-books  to  which  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  refer 
in  this  case.  The  only  direct  decision  u]ion  the  question  which  1  have 
met  with  was  one  of  the  decisions  submitted  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  [Mr.  Merrick]  who  made  the  closing  argument  in  this 
case  yesterday,  and  which  I  believe  was  referred  to  in  the  opening  argu- 
ment by  Mr.  Ker.  That  is  thecase  of  The  United  States  against  Graft^  in  14 
Blatchford,  a  decision  of  Judge  Benedict.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
ground  to  distinguish  between  that  case  and  the  present  one.  That 
was  the  confession  in  writing  of  one  of  several  defendants  where  several 
defendants  were  on  trial,  and  it  was  admitted  as  evidence  against  him- 
self. So  far  as  that  case  is  authority,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  precedent. 
I  can  see  no  ground  to  distinguish  the  pi'esent  case  from  that. 

In  McKeuna's  case,  reported  in  the  Irish  Circuit  Court  Eeports,  page 
401,  there  is  a  distinction.  McKenna  was  indicted  with  two  others, 
but  McKenna  was  the  only  defendant  brought  to  trial,  the  other  two 
not  having  been  arrested,  and  his  confession  convicted  hitn.  There  was 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  admissibility  of  his  own  confession  when 
there  was  nobody  on  trial  bat  himself,  so  that  I  do  not  regard  that  case 
as  having  much  influence  uj)on  the  question  in  this.  But  for  the  rea- 
son that  1  have  just  very  briefly  stilted,  I  think  the  evidence  in  this  case 
is  admissible. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  upon  the  nature  of  the  offer. 
It  is  said  that,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  true  as  set  out  in  this  offer,  they 
have  no  tendency  to  ]»;q\3  Ui^9,ns),)inic\' i,%tlie  present  case,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  a^^cUv&MWM^'^WiEWWen  made  by  Brady  in  that 
case  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
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I'cptiiii,'  bribes,  in  other  words,  tidui  persoTis  who  were  obtaining  con- 
tiiirts  from  his  ofBce  ;  that  that  was  his  habit. 

Mr.  jMoSweeny.  Well  known. 

The  OouiiT.  His  well-known  habit.  If  that  offer  stood  alone  pos- 
sibly it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  ;  but  Brady  is  one  of  the,  de- 
fendants in  this  case.  He  has  been  proved  to  have  had  relations  of 
busiiie.ss  with  the  other  defendants.  It  has  been  jjioved  that  in  their 
favor  large  allowances, for  expedition  and  increase  of  service  have  been 
made,  and  in  connection  with  the  evidence  on  that  subject  already  in 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  strained  construction  that  if  the 
facts  set  out  in  that  offer  are  proved  and  believed  they  tend  very 
strongly  to  show  that  these  favors  obtained  by  these  contractors  were 
obtained  in  consideration  of  the  allowances  referred  to  in  that  offer, 
and  therefore  the  facts  stated  in  the  otter  would  tend  strongly  to  show 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  combination  between  these  defendants.  Now, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  admissions  should  be  very  distinct  in  all  cases. 
When  the  evidence  is  given  to  the  jury  it  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  jurj^, 
and  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  the  facts  shown  in  the  case,  and 
applied  as  in  their  judgment  and  upon  their  oaths  and  consciences 
they  may  think  it  is  necessary  to  apply  that  evidence.  A  man's  very 
silence  has  been  construed  to  be  an  admission.  His  conduct,  without 
language,  has  often  been  construed  to  aniount  to  an  admission.  Whether 
the  statements  made  in  this  offer  are  to  be  applied  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  this  case  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  credit  which  the  jury  gives  to  the  statements.  On  the  face 
of  these  statements  they  a{)pear  to  my  mind  to  relate  clearly  to  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  these  defendants,  and  the  court  will  ad- 
mit the  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  note  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court,  your 
honor. 

The  Court.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except. 

John  A.  Walsh,  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  :  . 

Question.  On  Tuesday,  when  you  were  upon  the  stand,  you  stated 
that  on  a  certain  day  in  December  yrfu  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brady, 
and  were  then  asked,  having  fixed  the  interview  as  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  what  occurred  at  that  interview.  At  that  stage  objection  was 
interposed,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the  court  now  decides  that  that 
question  shall  be  answered.  I  am  referring  to  the  question  as  it  then 
stood. 

The  Court.  You  are  right. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  State  what  occurred  at  that  interview  as  near  as 
you  can,  using  the  language  of  each  party  as  near  as  you  can,  and  stat- 
ing it  as  near  as  you  can  in  the  order  in  which  the  dift'erentthings  were 
said. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  the  interview  with  General  Brady  spoken 
of  for  the  purpose,  in  my  mind,  of  iiaving  a  settlement  with  him  of  the 
matters  at  issue  between  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  the  purpose  was  in 
his  mind.     Let  him  state  the  conversation. 

The  Court.  Yes.  If  yon  insist  upon  it  we  will  strike  out  "  in  his 
mind." 

Q.  State  how  the  conversS^^i^^J'iiiMiQffiSI^^ould  be  very  difScult 
at  this  date  to  recite  the  lanffuasre  that  was  used,  but  I  take  it  the  Sfen- 
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cral  topic  ri'fcned  to  was  used,  and  I  tliink  furtlier  tlie  matter  of  Je 
roiiie  J.  Hinds  in  liis  attempt  ;it  iin'estigation  was  also  spoken  of  as 
preliminary.  From  that  I  remarked  to  the  general  tliat  I  was  not  in 
as  nood  iinancial  condition  as  I  had  been,  and  that  mj-  losses  had  heeii 
great,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  there  be  a  settlement  between  us. 
He  asked  me  if  I  liad  brought  the  data  with  me.  I  told  him  that  I  bad. 
I  gave  him  the  amounts,  and  laid  fhe  notes  of  (ieneral  Brady  ou  the 
table,  and  said  that  the  matter  was  all  settled  so  far  as  I  understooclas 
to  dates,  &c.,  but  that  the  matter  of  interest  was  still  open,  and 
tliat  I  wishcil  to  discuss  it  with  him.  I  told  liinj  that  if  he  would  rec- 
ollect, there  was  no  agreement  as  to  interest,  &c.,  and  that  I  would 
lea\  e  that  to  him,  he  being  a  person  engaged  in  commercial  operations 
of  a  large  character,  and  that  he  could,  I  think,  determine  it,  and  that 
certainly  we  could  between  us,  so  that  (here  would  be  no  I'oon:'  for  argu- 
ment. The  general  looked  at  the  memoranda  that  1  furnished  and 
seemed  silent,  and  he  remarked  he  thought  1  was  in  error,  that  he  did 
not  really  think  that  1  thought  1  owed  him. 

Q.  That  you  owed  him  ? — A.  [('(urecting  himself.]  That  he  owed  me; 
really  did  not  think  that ;  that  he  had  beuetited  me  very  largely ;  that 
lie  had  given  me  a  \'ery  remunerative  contract,  and  that  generally  lie 
thought  there  was  no  obligation  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  I  asked 
him  to  exjilain.  He  said  he  thought  that  I  did  not  need  any  explana- 
tion ;  that  he  was  of  opinion  tiuit  there  had  been  enough  seen  by  me 
to  indicate  what  the  usual  arrangements  were.  I  asked  him  to  explain. 
He  went  on  to  exi)laiu  without  any  hesitation.  He  recited  the  fact  that 
my  route  had  been  expedited,  or  the  service  had  been  increased,  what- 
ever the  terms  are.  aud  that  1  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it 
afforded  him  any  si><<ial  amusement  to  indulge  in  those  things.  I  did  nut 
know  whether  it  did  or  not  1  responded;  that  I  thought  the  law  in  the 
matter  had  go\'erned  him,  the  fact  being  that  petitions  had  come  infer 
an  increase  on  that  scrNicr,  and  that  gcuerally  1  did  not  think  he  was 
right  in  the  jjositiou  assumed.  He  said  there  was  no  use  in  aiguiiig 
that  matter',  and  that  if  I  attecteil  ignorance  that  it  was  sheer  atfecta- 
tiou  on  my  jiart.  I  asked  him  to  please  indicate  in  figures  what  the 
terms  were.  He  tidd  iiie  that  as  a  rule  it  was  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  exi>edition.  Tliat  is,  the  sum  increased  in  money 
was  what  he  coiicei\ed  to  be  his  pro  rata  of  the  enterjirise.  1  asked 
him  to  please  figure  and  see  what  that  amount  would  be.  He  called 
iny  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  round  numbers  had 
been  in  my  case  from  ■'!;74,000  to  practically  .§135,975.  I  asked 
him  where  he  took  the  amount  of  $74,.")(IO  from,  or  in  round  numbers 
$7J:,(»(K).  He  said  that  that  amount  «as  the  expedition  that  had  been 
accorded  to  the  contractor,  George  L.  JMcDouaugh.  He  reminded  me 
of  the  fact  that  ^IcUonaugh's  serxiee  had  been  taken  up  from  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  to  se\-enty-four  thousand  and  odd 
dollars,  and  that  he  (lid  not  (jonceive  that  1  should  pay  from  the  orig- 
inal contract  terms  of  'Slv.  .AIcDonaugh  up  to  the  increase  in  my  own 
case,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  McDouaugh 
increase  ha,d  been  paid  for — had  been  ]iaid  to  S.  P.  Brown;  hence  lie 
did  not  think,  inasmuch  as  I  had  advanced  the  money  in  that  case,  that 
I  should  pay  for  that,  but  that  tlui  amount  over  874,000— that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  $74,000  and  $  135,000— I  owed  for. 
That  increased  the  figures  in  round  numbers  about  i*()0,000.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  )i!(;0,00()  V0l0§m\!l'p}^W)tMkfh&y  three,  the  period  of  the 
contract  term,  made  in  Sis  opinion  jftoGOOO.  He  then  reminded  me  oi 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  reduested  to  uav  *S.0()0  to  what  was  known  as  the 
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Congressional  (■oiruption  fund,  a  fund  which  he  insisted  had  been  nec- 
essary in  order  to  secure  the  approi)riati()n  for  the  star-route  deflcienoy. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  sii.f;<4cst  to  the  court  wliether  that  is  a  i)art  of  the  offer 
■of  this  testinioiiy.     That  is  not  included  in  the  offer. 

Mr.  BliS!:>.  Wc  do  not  (!are  whether  it  coiues  in  or  not,  sir,  except 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  conversation,  and  the  question  was,  what  occurred 
at  that  interview.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  have  a  I'ight  to  take  aTiy- 
tliing  out  of  that  interview. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  withdraw  the  remark. 

The  GoUET.  I  think  the  prosecution  ha^'e  a  rinhtto  prove  by  the  wit- 
ness any  facts  that  arc."  conii)erent  evidence,  whether  they  are  stated  in 
that  ofl'er  or  not. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  objection  is  withdrawn,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Tot'J']-:n.  Go  ahead. 

A.  [Eesuniiny.]  I  recalled  his  attention  to  the  conversation  that  I 
had  had  with  him  some  time  in  the  spring-  of  Ib.SO,  after  I  had  been  ap- 
proached bj'  Chase  Andrews,  a  mail  contractor,  who  had  told  me 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No  matter  what  Andrews  said. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him  tell  it  all  if  he  wants  to. 

^Ir.  IMereick.  He  has  no  want  about  the  subject.  It  is  our  want, 
and  we  will  let  him  go  by  the  rules  of  law,  which  he  does  not  know  of. 

.Mr.  Bliss.  State  what  i)assed  between  you  and  Mr.  Brady;  uotwliat 
passed  between  you  and  ]Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Wilson,  ^^'e  have  no  objection  to  that  going  in  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  our  own  question. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  Proceed,  and  state  what  took  place 
between  you  and  (ieneral  Brady. 

A.  [Kesumnig.]  He  went  on  to  say  that  my  pro  rata  of  the  sum  con- 
tributed by  contractors  for  that  purpose  was  -SSjOOO;  that  I  must  cer- 
tainly expect  to  lose  the  balance  of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel 
tliat  I  was  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  that  I  had  appeared 
before  the  Congressional  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Blackburn  was  the 
chairman,  or  subcommittee,  and  that  I  had  been  very  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, and  did  not  feel  that  I  was  called~ui)on  by  anybody  for  money, 
and  I  did  not  feel  generally  that  I  ought  to  pay  it.  I  wanted  to  know 
if  there  had  been  dislmrseinents  made,  who  made. them.  He  told  me, 
in  fact,  that  tiiat  was  no  affair  of  inine.  He  furtiier  reminded  me  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  remissions  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Mei:rick.  liemissions  of  penalties  ? 

A.  [Continuing.]  liemissions  of  fines  and  penalties.  I  think  it 
amounted  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $0,000  or  •■SG,(»00.  He 
said  that  half,  50  per  centum,  was  tlie  part  usually  agreed  ui)on 
as  belonging  to  him,  and  if  I  were  to  debit  and  credit  his  account  I 
W(nild  find  that  1  owed  him  some  money.  In  the  meantime,  as  tiie 
conversation  went  on,  CentTal  Brady  had  taken  up  the  memoranda  and 
the  note,  and  had  put  tiiem  in  his  pocket.  As  the  conversation  drew 
to  a  close  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  doing  that.  He  said  that  he 
meant  to  settle  the  matter.  That  was  liis  notion  of  tiie  settlenu'iit  due 
him  in  the  premises.  I  told  him  that  my  remedy  would  of  course  lay 
in  the  courts  ;  that  I  would  have  recouise  to  them  ;  that  his  c(Uiduct 
was  outrageous,  and  that  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  waiving  the 
moralities  altogether,  it  was  an  outrage  to  demand  of  me  any  such  sum 
of  money;  that,  as  a  matter  of  per  cent.,  there  was  no  such  profit  as 
would  enable  any  man  EffdBtfteh^dV  M/SrOS&W®'""'"^^^  '^^  money.  He  re- 
plied that  I  did  not  undexstand   the  bnsiness.     I   told  him   that  if  he 
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or  of  performing  it  by  means  of  postmasters'  registers,  that  I  did  not 
understand  it ;  that  I  liad  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Govemmeut 
in  good  faitli ;  had  stocked  tlie  road  at  great  expense,  and  felt  that  I 
had  and  ought  to  perform  the  contract  in  the  spirit  of  the  Isiw;  that 
even  viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  jier  cent,  my  aiiderstandini;  would 
have  been  that  I  had  certainly  i>aid  very  amply  ;  even  taking  that  view 
of  it  by  reason  of  tlui  agreement  wliicli  I  had  made  to  pay  Jerome  J. 
Hinds"  $20,000.  1  tohl  him  substantially  that  Mr.  Jerome  J.  Hinds 
conld  get  no  more  money  from  me  ;  that  1  had  given  him  a  conditioiini 
obligation,  that  really  did  not  im^jly  nnich  except  as  a  mattci  of  fair- 
ness ;  that  I  would  pay  him  as  the  contract  was  continued;  tlmt  1  was 
unable  to  pay  Hinds  any  further  (I  had  i)aid  him  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand dollars),  and  that  I  had  refused  to  ])ay  him  any  further,  and  would  cou- 
tinue  to  refuse  ;  and  General  Brady  told  me  that  I  niiglit  do  as  1  plea.sed 
about  that,  but  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  sell  out.  1  replied  that  1  had  been  willing  to  sell  out, 
was  willing  to  sell,  and  if  I  could  find  a  purchaser  even  at  a  sacrifice  I 
would  sell  out.  That  ended  substantiallj-  the  intervievs',  with,  of  course, 
more  or  less  ni.atter  that  might  have  happened  that  has  escaped  me 
just  now. 

liy  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Was  anything  more  in  detail  said  as  to  the  practice  of  other  con- 
tractors "? — A.  He  dwelt  upon  that ;  referred  me  to  tiie  fact  that  I  liad 
seen  enough 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

The  Witness.  I  am  trying  to  do  it. 

A.  [Continuing.]  That  I  had  seen  enough  if  1  chose  to  observe,  might 
have  observed  enough,  to  know  that  there  were  matters  which  clearly 
indicated  what  the  custom  was  in  regard  to  his  per  centum.  I  asked 
him  what  he  referred  to.  He  said  he  referred  to  the  Peter.soii-Price 
drafts  held  by  me,  and  he  said,  to  further  bear  him  out  as  to  the  t'oii- 
gressional  api>ropriation,  that  the  drafts  that  I  held  of  Price's  ou  the 
route,  I  think,  from  Indianola  to  Corpus  Christi,  I  do  not  remeuiber 
the  number,  reju'esenting  $2,500  weie  given  by  Price  in  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  pro  rata  that  he  owed  the  fund  ;  that  Price  being  tiuau- 
cially  embarrassed  had  given  those  dralts,  all  of  which  I  took  rather  as 
argument  that  1  should  not  refuse  to  accept  the  rulings  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  \\'hat  did  he  say,  if  anything,  about  petitions  and  their  effect  f — 
A.  I  told  him,  referring  to  the  law,  that  I  thought  he  was  acting  under  , 
the  law,  in  accordan(;e  with  the  law,  and  in  obedience  to  the  petitions 
that  had  come  from  along  the  line  of  this  route  for  increased, seiviee. 
He  told  lue  that  if  I  had  obser\ed  anything  in  regard  to  that  I  would 
doubtltsss  know  that  pt'titions  were  sometimes  very  futile  ;  that  I 
might  refer  to  my  <iwii  case,  wherein  alter  he  had  reduced  the  service 
from  seven  to  six  times  a  week  that  petitions  from  that  country  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  having  it  restored  ;  that  petitions  weie  meant 
simpl,>' — I  do  not  think  that  he  put  it  in  exactly  this  phraseology,  but 
that  tlie  petitions  were  intended  to  enable  liiui  to  act  under  the  law  and 
in  accor'dance  therewith. 

Q.   Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

DigibzeabyMicrosonW' 
l>y  Mr.  Wilson  : 
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whose  interview  was  published  iu  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  17th  "? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  dates.     I  was  leceutly  interviewed. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  same  man  whose  interview  was  published 
yesterday,  in  the  New  York  Herald  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  same 
Walsh. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  Walsh  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  first  interview  that  was  published  in  the  Herald 
occur? — A.  It  occurred  in  New  York. 

Q.  W^ho  was  present  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  that  admissible,  your  honor? 

Till*  Court.  I  thiidc  so  on  cross-examination. 

Q.  [Repeating.]  Who  was  present  at  that  interview? — A.  At  the 
first  stage  of  the  interview — that  is,  the  inter\  iew  with  the  New  York 
Herald — Mr.  Nicholas,  I  think  that  is  the  gentleman's  name,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  was  present. 

Q.  And  who  else*? — A.  Later  on  a  Mr.  (Jostello  came  in,  also  of  the 
New  York  Herald.     Mr.  Niciiolas  told  Mr.  Oostello 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  did  not  ask  you  what  Jlr.  Nicholas  told  Mr.  Oos- 
tello.    I  want  to  know  whowere  ])resent. 

A.  3Ir.  Oostello  went  away  in  a  few  moments 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  He  is  not  asking  you  that  question.  He 
merely  inquired  of  you  Avhether  you  are  the  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  your  honor,  he  asked  him  who  was  present'  at 
the  inter\'iew. 

ilr.  Wilson.  I  asked  him  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  I  have 
not  asked  him  for  anything  beyond  that. 

The  Court.  I  beg  pardon.     I  had  not  observed  that  question. 

A.  [Resuming.]  Mr.  Oostello  went  away  ;  that  is,  as  I  remember  his 
name.  At  about  1  o'clock  Mr.  Nicholas  had  come.  About  4  o'clock  a 
Mr.  Whitley,  or  a  Mr.  Whitney,  a  stenographer — an  expert  stenogra- 
pher— came  iu  and,  relieved  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  or  Whitley  concluded  the 
interview,  which  ended  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  your  interxiew  occur  ? — A.  At  No.  3  East  Twenty- 
seventh  street. 

Q.  Is  that  at  your  house  '? — A.  That  is  at  my  room. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  those  gentlemen  to  come  there,  or  any  one  of 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  did  not  send  for  them. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  come  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  you  would 
have  to  put  the  question  in  another  w.iy.  I  could  not  say  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  procure  theuL  to  come  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  [ 
did,  in  the  sense  of  procuring. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  induce  them  to  come  there,  or  to  have  tlie?u 
brought  there  ? — A.  I  think  that  some  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
here  probablv  suggested  that  to  the  Herald. 

Q.  Probably  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  newspaper  men  did.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  did  with  reference  to  having  that  interview  ; — A.  I  had  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  be  lnter\'iewed. 

<^  Had  you  expressed  a  desire  to  be  interviewed '? — A.  Not  esi)e- 
cially  a  desire ;   a  willingness. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  express  that  willingness? — A.  I  expressed  it,  I 
think,  to  most  anybody  who  probably  talked  to  me  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Gau  yon  </ive  uw  iyimf^^eijdi^}0gMf^^swt'v  than  that  ?— A,  I 
coahl  not,  sii',  for  the  leaSon  that  1  spole  to  several  newspaper  men  re- 
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(J.  Witl)  refciciice  to  being  interviewed? — A.  X(»,  .sir;  not  with 
refevencc  to  beini;  interviewed,  rutlier  ;i  willingness  to  be  interviewed  if 
anybody  wanted  to  inter\iew  me. 

Q.  You  suggested  tliiit  you  u  ere  willing  to  be  interviewed,  if  any- 
body wanted  tn  intei'view  yon,  and  you  suggested  tliat  to  iie\vsj)aper 
men.  Now,  did  >(»u  suggest  tliat  to  any  member  of  the  Herald  corps 
in  this  city? — A.  I  did  not,  sii-. 

Q.  To  how  many  did  you  make  the  suggesHDu  ? — A.  Well,  I  made  it 
probably  to  two  or  three  of  the  iiewspa])er  men. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  probably  who  they  were  ? — A.  General  Boyiitou 
was  of  the  number;  that  I  remember  very  distinctly. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Eoot  of  the 
Times,  not  emjjhasiziiig  it  especially.  They  were  both  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  was  ac(|uainted,  and  1  would  talk  to  them  in  regard  to  my  ac- 
tion pending  against  General  Brady  as  I  did  to  many  other  peojile. 

Q.  Yes.  We  will  have  some  talk  about  that  when  we  get  further 
along.  Xtiw,  you  suugested  that  to  Mr.  Eoot  of  the  Times.  Uid  you 
tell  JMr.  Eoot  you  were  going  over  to  New  Yoi'k  ". — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  did  ;  perhajis  1  did. 

Q.  You  also  had  an  interview  which  was  published  in  the  Times  the 
same  day  the  Herald  interview  was  i)ublished  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiere  was  that  interview  ? — A.  At  Xo.  3  East  Tweuty-se\  enth 
street. 

Q.  And  with  whom? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  name  I  cannot  remember 
very  well;  I  may  make  a  mistake.  I  think,  though,  a  Mr.  Sweeney 
represented  the  Tiiiies,  but  the  stenographer  who  took  the  interview 
was,  I  think,  a  ^Ir.  Miles.  That  I  will  not  be  sure  of.  1  never  met  the 
gentleman  before. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  .John  A.  Walsh  who  was  here  before  the  grand 
jury  ? — A.  The  same,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  here  after  being  before  the  grand  jury,  and  went  to  New 
York.  Now,  wlien  did  you  arrive  in  X(Mv  York '? — A.  Well,  1  cannot 
tell.     I  will  have  to  i-efer  to  some  sort  of  data. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  arrive  in  New  York  ? 

The  Witj;es;s.  Would  you  be  iiind  enough  to  say  at  what  time  about? 
1  have  been  to  New  York  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  AVij.so^'.  1  was  talking,  sir,  about  the  time  that  you  went  to  New 
York  alter  you  had  testilied  betore  the  grand  jury,  and  my  question 
was  (juite  distinct  and  jdain,  I  think. 

The  Wri'^'joss.  The  first  time  or  the  second  time  I  testified  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  last  time. 

The  WiTNi<:;ss.  If  there  were  some  data  here  to  show  me  what  were 
the  dates  1  testified  I  could  fix  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  a  remarkable  memory,  ^.Ir.  Walsh.  You 
have  told  us  the  details  of  a  conversation  that  occurred  some  years  ago. 
This  oc<'iu'rc<l  witldn  a  very  few  days.  Now,  will  you  please  to  tell  me 
the  time? 

The  Witness.  1  have  nu^moranda  in  relation  to  all  that  I  have  testi- 
fied to,  piactically,  es]iecially  as  to  dates,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  say  when  I  appeared  before  the  last  grand  jury 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  you  would  know  that  a  great  deal  better  than 
I,  and  I  do  not  think  1  am  called  upon  to  give  you  information  upon  the 
subject. 

The  ^V,TN,.:ss  I  -■'^t!>mMtim^}io^Oft^o  Mr.  Bliss.]  Would  you 
he  kind  enough  to  say,  Mr.  T>Iisi<? 

Mr.  I.LISS.   I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  Mr.  Walsh. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  'So,  sir  ;  yon  will  plea.se  hikswci-  for  yourself,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  WiTNKS.'^.  I  ])re.suii)e  I  can  (■(lUect  my  tlioii,i;lit.s. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,ye.s;  there  is  no  ohjeetioii  to  you  eolleeting  your 
thoughts. 

A.  [After  a  pause  and  lia\iiig  referred  to  a  iiew.spajier.]  I  left  here 
July  15. 

Q.  You  left  on  the  l.")th  of  Jnlv  ?— A.  Last  Satuiday,  1  think. 

Q.  On  Saturday  ?— A,  On  the  i.LMl  train. 

Q.  Now,  what  day  was  it  that  you  saw  thes(^  newspa[>er  reporters'? 
—A.  On  Sunday,  in  the  instanee  of  the  Herald,  at  1  o'clock;  and,  in 
the  instanee  of  the  Times,  at  •"»  o'ehx'k. 

Q.  Now,  didyouhave  appointments  as  to  whathouryou  were  to  meet 
these  eorresi)ondents  of  eaeh  respective  i)aiter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the 
Herald,  I  did.     As  to  the  Times,  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  So  you  left  here  on  Saturday  on  the  4.i!0  train,  and  you  arrived 
at  New  York,  I  jjresume,  about  10  o'clock,  and  on  Sunday  afternooiiyou 
had  these  interviews.     1  am  correct,  am  1  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  to  New  York? — A.  Nobody. 

Q.  No  i)ersou  traveled  over  there  in  comiiany  with  you  that  you 
knew? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Moore 
who  went  as  far  as  l'liiladcl])hia. 

Q.  There  was  nobody  going  with  you  on   to  New  York  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  You  mean  no  ac(iiiaintanc(,'. 

.Mr.  Mereick.   No  one  went  with  him  personally. 

The  W'lTNESS.  No  friend  personally  went  with  me. 

By  l\Ir.  ^VILSON : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  With  whom  did  you  make  the  arrangement  for  the 
interview  with  the  Herald"? — A.  ^Vith  Cieiieral  Boynton. 

Q.  You  made  the  arrangement  with  him  that  you  were  to  be  inter- 
viewed the  next  day  by  the  Herald  ? — A.  Not  so  particularly  or  speci- 
fically i)robalily  as  that.  He  said  that  if  I  were  going  to  New  York,  if  I 
had  no  objection  to  being  interviewed,  that  1  would  be  so  interviewed 
if  I  would  fix  the  time  to  suit  my'self. 

Q.  You  fixed  the  time  with  him  ? — A.  At  1  o'clock. 

(,>.  And  when  you  got  there,  at  1  o'clock  promptly,  the  mancame'? — 
A.  The  man  cann^  at  1  o'clock'. 

<i.  Before  you  left  Washington  you  indicated  that  you  would  meet 
a  reporter  at  1  o"cloi:k  the  next  day,  did  you  not  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  1  o'clock  the  next  day  he  came  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  fix  a  time  also  for  the  Times  interview  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  did  ;  I  think  that  jierhaps  there  was  something  said  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  but  that  if  the  Times  was  going  to 
he  represented  I  would  recei\  e  a  telegram  before  1  o'clock  on  Sunday 
on  that  point;  but  I  did  not  rei'cive  the  telegram. 

(-i.  Yes;  but  you  think  perhaps  there  was  something  said  about  5 
o'clock  before  you  left  Washington  ? — V.   I  think  so. 

Q.  And  at  .5  o'clock  the  man  came  ? — A.  \'cry  ]iromptly. 

Q.  Have  you  read  that  interview  in  the  Herald  since  it  appeared  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  stenograj)her  was  an  accurate  sten()gra,i)her,  was  he  ? — A.  1 
do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  The  interview,  then,  is  not  proi)erly  j)rinted,  is  it  ? — A.  It  is  not, 
I  do  not  think.     Mv.  Nicholas,  who  came  in  the  interest  of  the  Her- 

^^^}- —  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  am  talking  about  the  Herald  interview  now. — A. 
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He  came  in  the  interest  of  the  Meralil,  and  premised  his  remark  by 
sayiiifi'  that  lie  did  nor  come  there  to  rei)oi't ;  that  lie  really  came  th^re 
to  be  present  when  a  steiioj;rai)lier  wcjiild  arrive. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  a  Ncry  exeelient  stenojirajdier  came  ? — A. 
But  that  inasmuch  as  he  came,  and  th(^  stenographer  was  veiy  much 
delayed,  he  was  mox'ed  to  attemi)t  to  go  on  with  it,  and  did  up  to,  I 
think,  about  a  (]uarter  past  fonr,  when  Mr.  Whitney  or  Whitley  made 
his  appearance. 

Q.  And  then  the  balance  of  it  was  taken  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  Air.  Nicholas  did,  if  that  is  his  name,  was  taken  down 
in  lon.i;'  hand,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  taken  down  in  short  hand. 

Q.  ^l(^  is  a  short-hand  writer,  too,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  said 
that  he  was  out  of  practice;  that  he  had  been  Mr.  Bennett's  private 
secretary  for  some  time,  and  that  he  had  ;;rown  rusty. 

Q.  Will,  if  you  will  mention  now  wherein  the  Herald  report  is  in- 
accurate, 1  will  be  obliged  t<i  you  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  do  that,  but  in  reading  it  it  was  very  apparent  to  me,  and  Itliiuk 
it  would  be  to  a  casual  observer,  that  it  was  inaccurate.  It  was 
inaccurate,  particularly  iu  that  part  wherein  he  failed  to  state  how 
much  I  had  transferred  to  Senator  Kellogg  of  money  or  drafts.  He 
stated  that  there  had  been  $15,000  in  postal  drafts  handed  me  by  Sen- 
ator Kellogg,  whereas  it  should  have  been  •'115,000  iu  postal  drafts  and 
$5,000  in  a  note  of  hand  of  James  B.  Price.  That  was  one  instance  that 
attracted  my  attention,  for  the  reason  that  it  involved  figures. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  you  thiidi  tlu-re  is  anything  wherein  it  was  inacuu- 
rate  in  its  substance 

]Mr.  ]\Ini;iiTCK.  [Interposing.  I  i^hall  we  go  into  this,  your  honor! 

Thel'OtTRT.  If  you  ])ropose  to  cross-examine  a  witness  as  to  any 
written  or  printed  article  you  have  to  submit  it  to  him  and  point  out 
the  portion  and  call  his  attentioti  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  do  that  hereafter. 

Mr,  ilKRRiCK.  1  liave  no  objection  to  this  course  of  examination,  but 
I  make  the  suggestion  iu  order  that  my  rights  of  examination  may  be 
preserved  under  the  ruling  that  yonr  honor  made  according  to  the  well- 
known  rule  of  law  that  if  immaterial  matter  is  gone  into  on  cross  ex- 
amination there  cannot  be  a  re-examination  upon  that  immaterial  mat- 
ter. Therefore  I  \\  ant  to  reserve  my  rights  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  the  fact. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  In  justice  to  the  witness  you  cannot 
ask  him  generally  whether  a.  long  article  is  accurate.  You  have  to 
point  out  any  particular  iiart  of  that  article  that  you  claim  to  be  in  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  claim,  if  your  honor  please,  that  it  is  inaccu- 
rate at  all,  excepting  as  to  its  utter  untruthfulness,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  ex]ieet  to  call  his  attention  specifically  to  matters  after 
awhile.  This  intei  x'iew  occurred  within  a  very  few  days.  He  siiys  he 
has  read  it  since  it  appeared,  and  I  want  for  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  state,  if  it  is  inaccurate  in  any  of  its  substantive  statements,  wheie- 
in  it  is  inaccurate.     He  has  it  now  before  him  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Mf.krick.  I  shall  insist  ujion  its  being  exhibited  to  him  and 
identifiecl. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  it. 

Air.  Merr;c[<:.  It  is  all  the  same.  It  must  be  exhibited  to  him  and 
identified,  and  the  counsiel  ca,n  asic  him  ;miv  question  iu  regard  to  it 
without   objection,  l)uP'S"^ffi?flt^yi#PWSi(a)^^.jgli,s  to  eross-examine.    I 
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make  no  comment  upou  the  remark  of  the  counsel  as  to  its  untruthful- 
ness. 

The  Court.  There  can  be  no  object  in  cross-exaunnation  except  to 
■weaken  the  evidence  of  the  testimony-in-chief.  He  has  given  his  testi- 
mony-in-chief,  and  if  there  i.s  any  part  of  that  newspaper  report  which 
you  [Mr.  Wilson]  hold  to  be  inconsistent  and  contradictory  of  the 
evidence  which  th(\v  have  given  this  morning,  yon  ought  to  point  it  out 
to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  business  to  |)oint  out  anything 
in  advance  to  tlie  witness.  The  object  of  cross-examination  is  to  elicit 
the  truth,  and  the  witness  having  had  these  interviews  within  the  last 
four  or  five  days,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  and  ought  to  have  lati- 
tude in  cross-examination  of  this  kind  for  the  purposeof  arriving  at  the 
trutli  of  tins  matter.  That  is  all  I  want,  and  therefore  I  ask  him  tlie 
question  to  point  out  or  specify  if  that  interview  was  inaccurate  in  any 
particular. 

The  Court.  You  are  examining  him  for  the  ]>urpose  of  \\eakening 
the  weight  of  his  evidence-in-chief,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you  must 
point  out  something  which  nuxy  have  tiiat  effect. 

Mr.  Merriok.  I  made  no  comment  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  as  to 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  statement  of  the  witness. 

The  Court.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  can  sustain  every  word  of  it  as  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  see  if  yon  can. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ha\'e  the  documents. 

The  Court.  I  have  told  the  jury  before  that  these  side  remarks 
were  not  entitled  to  much  weight,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  give  them 
any. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  hope  they  will  not,  but  if  a  little  piece  of  iron  is 
drop])ed  into  one  side  of  the  scales,  I  want  to  drop  a  little  piece  of  lead 
into  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Itesuming.]  1  will  ask  >'ou  if  tiuit  interview  is  inaccurate  in 
any  particular;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  does  not  in  any  particular  rep- 
resent what  you  said  to  the  reporter,  please  state  wherein  it  is  inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr.  Merri(!K.  1  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  [To  .^Ir.  Wilson.]  You  understand  the  offer  and  the  rul- 
ing of  the  court. 

Mr.  "\ViL.sf)>,-.  I  I'cserve  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  think,  sir,  I  will  be  37  the 
23(1  day  of  next  November. 

Q.  Wliere  were  y(Mi  born? — A.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  NA'liere  liave  you  resided  ? — A.  Tlie  greater  part  of  my  life  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  lip  to  what  time  did  you  reside  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ? — At 
Uj)  to,  1  think,  some  time  in  lS7(i,  or  1877. 

Q.  You  had  resided  there  continuously  ? — A.  Well,  not  continuously. 
I  was  engaged  in  tlin  war  for  some  years.  Of  course,  I  was  absent  als(> 
at  college,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  With  that  exception  I 
practically  lived  in  New  Orleans  all  my  life. 

Q.  \V^iiat  was  your  business  in  New  Orleans  ? 

The  Wi'j  NESS.  At  what  time  ?, ,     „,.  ^^ 

.Mr.  \ViL8u.\.  Well,  sir,H'9Kif(?i?^1^v#fif'¥f?fi^@e  business  enterprises 
VOU  ha\'e  lii'iMi  ('n."a)>('d  in.  cominencinf  with  vonr  first. 
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The  WiTN];ss.  I  liope  it  won't  make  it  tedious  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.    I  will  have  to  commence  at  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.    That  will  answer  my  puri>ose. 

A.  When  the  wai'  ended  I  came  back  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
was  sent  as  the  anent  of  the  firm  whfise  name,  I  think  at  that 
time  was  B.  A.  GhaflVaix  &  Co.  I  think  I  am  wn.my  as  to  that.  After 
the  war  I  went  as  the  agent  of  William  A<i:u'  &  Co.  I  think  that  was 
the  name  of  the  firm.  It  afterwards  became  the  iirm  of  Chaft'raix, 
Agar  &  Co.  I  went  as  the  agent  of  thu  first  named  i^erson  to  Shreve- 
port  in  Northwest  Louisiana  to  represent  himself  and  others  in  a  very 
large  lot  of  cotton  that  hail  been  seized  by  the  Confeder;ite  government 
during  the  war  as  being  the  property  of  aliens. 

Q.  Then  wliat  next  did  you  engage  in  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  next  tlie 
cashier  of  the  firm  of  Sinnet  &  Adams,  of  th("  city  of  New  Orleans,  at 
that  time,  who  were  doing  the  largest  steamboat  business  in  the  city. 

Q.  What  next  were  you  engagi-d  in  ? — A.  I  next  went  into  the  cot- 
ton factory  and  produce  business  in  the  city  of  Shreve[)0rt. 

Q.  And  what  next  f — A.  After  tliat  I  was  a  speculator'in  Western 
produce  and  a  broker  there. 

Q.  What  next? — A.  \\'lien  that  business  ceased,  or  rather  the  re- 
ceipt of  produce  at  New  Orleans  fell  off  very  largely,  leaving  no  specu- 
lative room 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  do  ni>t  care  aiiything  about  any  details,  sir. — A. 
I  went  into,  it  seems  to  me,  general  speculation  in  stocks,  &c. ;  mostly 
anything. 

Q.  And  what  next  ? — A.  I  think  about  lS(i8  or  1809  1  bought  an  in- 
terest with  a  gentleman  in  the  distilling  business. 

Q.  A\'ho  was  that  gentleman  ? — A.  His  name  was  William  L.  Catliu. 

Q.  Where  was  that  distillery  "! — A.  It  was  practically  in  the  town  of 
(Tretn;i. 

Q.  How  far  from  New  Orleans  ? — A.  Just  opposite  the  city,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  Did  yoii  have  any  interest  in  any  other  distillery  ? — A.  I  bought 
<  'ntlin  out,  and  I  did  that  same  distilling  business  for  awhile,  and  after- 
wnrds  sold  out.  Then  I  went  into  the  wholesale  liquor  business  until, 
I  think,  1875,  or  somewhere  along  there,  and  gave  up  that  business  and 
went  into  the  general  discount  and  brokerage  business  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  distilleries  you  had  any  interest  ml — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  iuiy  interest  in  any  but  one? — A.  But  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  ]Mr.  Creecy  of  this  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — A.  I  met  him  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  meet  Mr.  Creecy  f — A.  I  met 
Mr.  Creecy  ofdcially,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  much  to 
say  to  him  ;  but  my  recollection  of  Oicecy  as  to  niy  first  seeing  him 
was  when  he  first  came  there  as  super\isor  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  That  was  his  business,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  in  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
sir.  I  probablj'  met  him  at  the  internal  revenue  office,  or  perchance  at 
the  Saint  Charles  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  his  office  ? 

The  Witness.  To  Mr.  Creecy's  oftic<^  ? 

Mr.  Wilson   Yes,  >^mgitized  by  Microsoft® 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  Inid  any  ofhce. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  his  room  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did. 
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Q.  WLat  business  had  you  with  hiin  that  you  weut  to  see  him  ? — A. 
1  do  not  recollect  that  I  svent  to  sec  him.  I  may  have  been  there.  1 
have  a  vague  recollection  of  talking  to  Mr.  Creecy,  but  as  to  what  busi- 
nesss  I  do  not  reinember.  I  would  not  have  been  apt  to  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Creecy,  inasmuch  as  the  distillery  was  in  the  name  of  W.  L.  Catlin, 
and  JMr.  Catlin  would  have  been  most  likely  to  have  seen  Mr.  Creecy, 
or  jSTinirod  Johnson,  at  that  time.     It  was  mixed  up. 

Q.  Ah,  I  am  coming  to  it.  It  was  mixed  up.  Do  you  know  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Nirarod  Johnson  ? — A.  I  do  know  a  man  by  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  'Sir.  Creecy  was  hunting  for  aman  by  the  name 
of  Niimod  Johns(jn  in  whose  name  a  distillery  was  running? — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir.     3Ir.  Creecy  might  have  been  looking  for  most  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ascertain  that  he  was  hunting  for  such  a  man,  and 
did  you  not  walk  into  ilr.  Creecy's  office  or  room  an<l  interrogate  him 
about  his  searching  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ximrod  Johnson  "? — A. 
Most  jiositively  ;    no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Creecy  ask  yon  if  you  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Kimrod  Johnson  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Did  not  ^Ir.  Creecy  subpoMia  you  to  testify  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Kinirod  Johnson  '? — A.  1  think  I  was  subpoenaed. 

Q.  And  did  it  not  turn  out  that  you  and  Nimrod  Johnson  were  pre- 
cisely one  and  the  same  individual  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not,  and  the 
rccoid  does  not  show  it. 

Q.  Xovv,  then,  when  did  you  meet  Genei'al  Brady  first  1 — A.  Again 
as  to  dates,  I  think  in  1876,  at  the  time  when  I  was  engaged  in  general 
discount  business  in  the  cit,y  of  Xew  Orleans. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  "! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  WhatwasGeneral  Brady  doing  there  ? — A.  Greneral  Brady  at  that 
time  was  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue. 

Q,.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ? — A.  I  called  to  see  General 
Brady.  There  had  been,  it  apjiears  tome,  a  demand  made  upon  me  for 
uiy  books  ;  that  is,  the  books  known  as  the  wholesale  licjuor  dealer's 
books  uuder  the  revenue  law.  General  Brady  had  probably  made  a 
demand  through  an  agent,  and  I  went,  or  perhaps  he  had  subpoenaed 
me  to  appear  at  the  Saint  Charles — I  rather  think  that  was  it — a  hotel 
at  which  he  was  stopping,  practically  his  ohice.  I  appeared  there  and 
told  him  that  I  had  gone  out  of  the  business  some  time  before  that, 
and  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  es])ecial  attention  to  the  re- 
tention of  those  books  after  having  gone  out  of  the  I)usiness ;  I  did  not 
know  where  tliey  were. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ijroduce  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  produce  them  ;  but 
in  that  I  was  the  same  as  a  great  many  other  men. 

Q.  S"ever  mind  about  that.  You  did  not  produce  them? — A.  I  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  He  insisted  on  your  producing  them,  did  he  not? — A.  He  said 
that  if  there  were  a  great  many  in  the  same  position  as  myself  that  he 
was  fearful  that  some  notice  would  have  to  be  taken  of  it.  I  urged  to 
him  that  the  law  was  obsolete;  that  if  he  insisted  upon  the  practical 
working  of  that  as  the  law  directed,  it  would  render  the  mercantile 
connnunity  of  the  city  liable. 

Q.  He  iusisted  upon  your  producing  the  books,  did  he? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  which  you  already  knew,  that 
you  were  to  keep  tiiose  books  by  the  law  directing  fines,  did  he  not  ? — 
A.  The  law  so  reijuired,  but  it  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  obser\  ance.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  He  called  your  attention  to  it,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  careful  to  make  a  breach  of  that  law  1 — A.  No,  sir;  I 
made  no  effort  in  that  direction. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  your  books? — A.  I  did  keep  my  books,  hut  1 
did  not  retain  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  produce  them  1 — A.  For  the  reason  that  in  mov- 
ing about  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  these  books  being  large 
and  cumbersome,  I  did  not  pay  any  special  attention  to  them  and  left 
them  in  the  warehouse  that  I  had  occupied.  I  really  paid  qo  attention 
to  it.     The  clerks  attended  to  that. 

Q.  The  result  of  the  first  interview  between  you  and  General  Brady, 
or  your  first  acquaintance  with  him,  was  that  you  were  indicted  for 
frauds  upon  the  Grovernnlent,  were  you  not! — A.  I^o,  sir. 

Q.  A¥ere  you  indicted  for  failing  to  produce  your  books? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  General  Brady  admitted  I  think  that  it  was  a  hardship.  He  did 
so  to  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  he  admitted.  You  were  indicted? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  are  going  to  prove  an  indictment  in  this  way,  I 
submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  everything.  This  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  prove  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  olajeot. 

The  (JouET.  I  do  not  suppose  their  object  is  to  prove  the  contents 
of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  has  asked  the  contents ;  he  has  asked  the  crime.    He 
said  it  was  a  fraud  upon  the  revenue.     I  am  not  going  to  object. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  How  many  indictments  are  against  you  f — A.  None, 
sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  indictments  found  against  you  ? — A.  There  were 
three.     There  are  none. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  get  at  why  there  were  none  after  awhile. 

The  Witness.  Perchance  you  may. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  indicted  did  you  leave  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  ? — A.  I  should  say,  as  near  as  my  memory  serves  me,  prob- 
ably a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ;  probably  not  that  long.  I  do  not 
recall  when  I  was  indicted,  I  think  though  some  time  in  1876.  It  was 
after  the  matter  with  General  Brady. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  to  Washington  ? — A.  I  came  here  in 
1877,  I  think. 

Q.  What  time  in  1877  ? — A.  That  would  be  very  diflicult  to  say  ex- 
actly.    I  think  though  in  the  fall  of  1877. 

Q.  As  you  have  spoken  about  there  being  no  indictments  against 
you  now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  procured  any  person  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  to  get  rid  of  those  indictments  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
I)rocured  anybody. 

Q.  Now,  what  business  did  you  engage  iu  when  you  came  to  Wash- 
ington 1 — A.  When  I  first  came  here  for  some  mouths  I  do  not  think 
that  I  engaged  iu  anything.  I,  perhaps,  did  not  do  anything,  except 
speculate,  I  think,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  bonds  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  now  deceased,  John  Van  Buskirk.  For  some  months  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  engage  in  any  other  business  ? — A.  I  did;  in  the 
banking  and  brokerage  busihess. 

Q.  Where  did  you  tS^f^ii-^iM^fOSM^t  916  F  street. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  take  that  office?— A.  I  think  sometime  in  the 
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Q.  And  how  long  did  you  keep  that  office? — A.  Up  to  aliout  a  year, 
or  a  year  and  a  lialf  ajio  ;  somewhere  about  that  time  ;  ]>erhaps  more. 

Q.'  That  woukl  be  some  time  iu  1881  ? — A.  A'/ell,  1  woiikl  not  trust  my 
iiieiiiory  as  to  that.  I  wouhl  have  to  refer  to  some  matters  or  other  in 
some  way  in  order  to  fix  the  date  exactly. 

Q.  I  wouhl  like  to  have  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it,  the  date  you 
left  that  office  ? — A.  1  should  say  probably  the  latter  part  of  1880,  or 
thefirst  part  of  1881. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  any  more  definitely  than  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  the  banking  business  when  you  left  that  office  ? — A. 
Well,  that  would  uot  follow,  because  banking  business  might  be  done 
without  any  office. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  it  on  without  any  office? — A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ! — A.  I  think  I  did.  I  think  I  have  discounted  since  tliat 
time,  perhaps,  for  somebody. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  character  of  the  business  you  were  earrying^ 
on  ? — A.  Discounting  paper. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  money  ! — A.  I  kept  the  main  part  of  my 
account  with  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  anywhere  else  ? — A.  With  Lewis 
Johnson  &  Co.,  here  in  this  city,  a  small  account,  and  perhaps  one  time 
with  H.  D.  Cooke  &  C-o. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  bank  where  you  received  and  paid  money  over  the 
counter  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that  kind  of  business  also  ? — A.  Not  a  bank  of  deposit, 
no,  sir;  not  in  that  sense.  I  paid  money  over  the  counter  in  buying 
paper.  Sometimes  I  would  give  a  check  and  sometimes  would  pay 
currency;  but  I  had  no  deposits. 

Q.  You  received  no  dej  osits? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  hav^i  described  to  the  jury  the  character  of  your  bank- 
ing business  have  you? — A.  Pretty  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  books? — A.  I  kept  such  books  as  would  serve 
to  guide  me.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  a  book- 
keeper. I  had  a  clerk  there  and  he  kept  some  books.  He  kept  the 
minor  books  of  paper  that  perhapjs  did  uot  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  book  yourself? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  your  clerk  ? — A.  Mr.  Sheckel. 

Q.  But  you  say  yon  had  no  bookkeei^er  °? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  book- 
keeper in  the  sense  understood  by  a  bookkeeper. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  grand  jury  the  other  day  you  had  no  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  Wait  a  moment.  How  do  you  know  what  he  told  the 
grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  say  1  did.     I  am  asking  the  question. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  inquire  of  him  in  regard  to  that.  You  can- 
not prove  anything  in  regard  to  what  he  said  before  the  grand  jury, 
unless  he  was  indicted  for  peijury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  the  question  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
leak  from  the  grand  jury  towards  the  other  side.  I  object  to  it  going 
to  the  jurj'. 

The  Court.  That  was  a  shot  at  random. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  it  was.     I  object  to  the  question, 

^''ThfcoURT.  [To  MrPW(M.f^iMm?M%nt  the  question. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q..  |Resuiiiiiij;.]  What  kind  of  book.s  did  you  kee])  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it 
would  be  very  liard  to  say.     I  sljould  .say,  probably,  a  ledger. 

Q.  Have  yon  tbat  book? — A.  1  looked  for  it  to  i)roduce  it  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  tind  it.  My  sale  being  sold  my 
pa])ers  became  seattercd. 

<i.  Have  you  any  book  at  all  now  as  to  your  traiisaetions  as  a  banker! 
— A.  I  do  not  think  I  have.  The  book.s  that  I  bad  I  gave  to  Mr.  Fel- 
ter,  w  ho  is  the  pid])rietor  of  Weleker's.  I  told  hiiu  when  I  broke  up 
business  here  tbat  he  inigbt  liave  tiie  books. 

Q.  1  do  not  care  what  you  told  him. — A.  I  am  merely  loeating  the 
books. 

<,J.  You  have  no  books? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  statements  of  my  ac- 
count with  the  house  of  Winslow,  Ijauier  cS;  Co.  I  have  tlieir  monthly 
statements. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  your  books  show.  I  believe  you  snid  that 
you  loaned  money  to  mail  coiitraetors  or  diseouuted  their  drafts? — A. 
Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  And  I  belicxe  you  mentioned  one  McDonaugh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  Tlow  muck  have  you  loaned  to  ^rcDonangh  ? — A.  I  think  about 
.*;!(), ()(K).  I  have  liis  ac'rount  here  as  representfld  by  notes.  I  did  uot 
keep  any  a<'eount  specially,  liverytbiuy  I  loaned  him  I  took  a  note 
for.     That  stood  in  lieu  of  aii>  entry. 

(^).  .AIcDonangh  was  a  mail  contractor  ou  what  route  ? — A.  A  great 
many,  sir. 

().   Was  he  a  contractor  on  route  40101  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  ^' on  became  interi'sted  in  that  route  afterwards,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  as  subcontractor  to  secure  the  advances  that  I,  had  made  to 
McDonaugh. 

(}.  llow  uuich  did  McDoTiangh  owe  yon  at  that  time? — A.  About 
$3(i,()0(i. 

<}.  You  liecame  the  subcontractor  nndcr  IMcDonaugh  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  get  ont  your  .*.3(i, ()()()  tiiat  he  owed  you  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  wliat  was  the  result  of  that  subcontracting  ou  your  part  ?— 
A.  The  result  was  that  I  did  not  get  back  the  money. 

Q,.  Was  there  any  other  result  ? — A.  The  result  m  as  McDonaugh  did 
not  appear  to  get  any  money. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  about  it  ? 

Thi.'  Witness.  In  regard  to  McDonangh  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  and  yourself,  as  to  not  getting  any  money  out  of  it? 

A.  ISecanse  of  the  dissensicnis  that  occurred  among  the  member.^ 
of  that  firm.  The  commercial  firm  was  composed  of  George  L.  McDon- 
angh, (rcorgc  E.  Kirl;,  Jerome  J.  Hinds,  and  Ulysses  E.  Fisher.  It  ap- 
pears tliat  jMr.  Kirk  was  unable  to  respond  pecuniarily,  and  the  iiriii 
became  very  much  invoh'ed.  McDonangh  came  to  me  so  constantly 
asking  for  more  money  that  it  readied  a  stage  that  I  told  him,  having 
so  largely  exceeded 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  asking  about  that  now,  if  you  please.  To 
get  my  question  more  comprehensive  in  order  to  introduce  detail,  I  will 
ask  you  when  you  became  the  subcontractor'? — A.  I  will  have  to  refer 
to  tlie  i-ecord. 

(),.  (Jan  you  state  from  memory  when  you  became  the  subcontractor f 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot  do  it  possibly  for  the  pnr|)oses  you  desire. 

il  Can  you  tell  h]me^b/mrO-Sok®^-  «''""1*^  -^>'  1^*^^'^^?^'  '°'"' 
time  in  the  lalter  \mrr  oiT>i8. 
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Q.  Ton  testified  before  a  committee  of  Congress  ou  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  did  yoiil— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  there 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposiug.]  With  reference  to  that,  sir- 


Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposin,!;-.]  Never  mind;  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  uot  going  to  object.  I  am  going  merely  to  call  your 
honor's  attention  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  statute  with  reference 
to  evidence  given  before  a  Congressional  committee  as  to  whether  it 
can  be  gone  into  at  all.     That  is  all.     I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CotiET.  The  question  is  withdrawn. 
By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  [Resuming.]  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  take  your  subcontract 
in  the  mouth  of  November,  1878  'I — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  the  contract  there,  Mr.  Bliss"? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  contract  is  among  tlie  papers  on  file  on  that  route 
that  you  subptenaed  me  to  bring  into  court.  It  is  dated,  I  think,  the 
30th  of  November,  1878.     [Submitting  a  ijaper  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  [After  glancing  at  the  paper.]  Just  what  I  thought, 
26th  day  of  November. 

Q.  [Kesuming.]  So  you  took  your  subcontract  in  November,  1878  f — 
.A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  did  not  fail  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  under  that  subcontract  to  such  a  degree  that  for 
the  qniuter  ending  the  31st  of  ^March,  1879,  there  were  deductions 
made  by  General  Brady  from  your  pay  of  $il, 964.05  ? — A.  The  con- 
tractor, George  L.  McDonaugh,  the  records  will  show,  failed. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. — A.  Yes,  that  is  an  answer 
as  by  the  record. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  there'were  not  deductions  made  from  the  pay 

j\lr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  object.  The  question  assumes  that  Mr. 
Walsli,  as  subcontractor,  was  the  person  performing  the  service,  when 
he  has  stated  that  he  took  the  subcontract  simply  to  secure  himself. 
In  the  course  of  this  trial  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  subcon- 
tractors who  did  not  do  the  service,  and,  therefore,  to  ask  if  there  were 
failures  while  he  was  the  subcontractor  is  assuming  that  he  as  subcon- 
tractor failed,  and  is  assuming  that  that  should  be  proved. 

Air.  Wilson.  That  is  just  what  I  am  proposing  to  prove. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  if,  as  subcontractor,  he  undertook 
to  peiform  the  service. 

The  OoxJET.  This  is  cross-examination  of  a  collateral  character,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
keep  it  within  the  limit  of  matters  affecting  the  memory  of  the  witness 
or  his  fairness  in  giving  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  point  is,  that  the  question  assumes  a  position  of  things 
that  is  not  proved. 

The  OouET.  I  understand  the  object  of  this  particular  question  is  to 
show  some  animosity  in  his  ndnd  against  General  Brady  on  account  of 
those  fines. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  it  go  then,  in  that  light.    We  make  no  objection. 
The  CouKT.  I  will  admit  the  question  with  that  view. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Now  you  can  answer,  Mr.  Walsh. 
A.  As  a  matter  of  record  the  contractor,  George  L.  McDonaugh, 
failed. 
Q.  Yon  stated  that  j9igi0^€l  b}((MM)iSOft®LCioi:     I  ask  you  now  if 
No.  14.;«(i 177 
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you  did  not  jiroceert  to  perform  tliat  service  as  suhcontractor  ?— A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  JSTow,  you  failed  to  such  au  extent  as  subcontractor  to  cany  that 
service  that  you  were  fined  for  the  (juarter  eudiug  the  31st  of  March, 
1879,  $l],0(;i.(;5!— A.  Those  fines  (vere  remitted  me. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  not  my  question,  Mr.  Walsh. — A.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  fail  to  x)erforni  that  service  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  were  deductions  from  the  pay  to  the  extent  of 
$11,964.65? — A.  The  deductions  were  made  from  the  pay  of  the  con- 
tractor. If  you  ask  if  I  failed  as  a  subcontractor,  I  will  Say  no,  that 
I  never  failed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  You  cannot  stand 
on  technicalities,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  trying  to. 

Q.  Well,  sir;  you  were  performing  the  service  as  subcontractor?— 
A.  I  was  performing  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  subcontractor. 

Q.  Very  well ;  and  on  account  of  failures  to  perform  the  service 
there  were  deductions  of  over  $11,000  for  the  quarter  ending  the  31st 
of  March,  1879,  were  there  not? — A.  There  were  deductions,  but  there 
were  also  remissions. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  deductions  to  that  amount? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  fines  I  submit,  your  honor, 
is  matter  of  record. 

The  Witness.  I  think  about  that  amount.  My  memory  may  not  be 
accurate.  The  record  will  disclose  the  fact.  I  could  not  have  beeii  a 
failing  contractor  and  afterwar<ls  have  the  same  contract.  The  de- 
partment would  not  have  recognized  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  understand  that  perfectly  well. 

The  CoxTET.  I  think  that  question  may  be  asked  and  we  will  get  at 
his  answer.  Now,  there  arelaws  which  prescribe  certain  regulations  for 
the  performance  of  a  marriage,  and  yet  when  it  is  wanted  to  prove  a 
marriage  it  is  not  necessarjr  to  go  into  the  ofQce  and  produce  the  records 
upon  that  subject.  And  so  in  regard  to  a  great  many  things  of  which 
there  are  records.  In  the  course  of  this  trial  I  have  admitted  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  the  mail  in  certain  ofBces,  although  a  record  has  to  be 
kept  in  the  post-oftice  on  that  subject.  Yet  I  thought  at  the  time,  and 
do  now,  that  parol  evidence  may  be  given  in  regard  to  the  fact  without 
referring  to  these  memoranda  now  in  the  office.  You  can  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  You  admit  that  these  deductions  were  made  on  account  of  the 
failure  to  perform  th(;  service  to  the  extent  I  have  named  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  ol,  1879  ? — A.  One  moment.  Not  that  service  alone. 
Mr.  McDo7iough  was  a  failing  contractor  absolutely  on  other  service 
long  before  any  declaration  of  failure  on  that  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  talkuig  about  Mr.  .AIcDouough  being  a  failing 
contractor. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  he  is  the  only  one  of  record. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  he  is  tlie  only  one  of  record.  I  understand  that 
perfectly  well.  We  will  fix  that  in  a  few  moments.  We  may  as  well 
do  it  right  now.  In  consc(juence  of  the  manner  in  which  you  were  per- 
forming the  service  on  that  route,  Mr.  McDouough  was  declared  a  fail- 
ing contractor,  was  ^^jM^^^Ay  MM9fo^'gP''^^s®  o^  *^®  vigorous  pro- 
tests made  by  Jerome  ,T.  Hincls.  1  think  there  was  a  failure  declared 
on  that  route  through  counsel,  Nathaniel  Wilson. 
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Q.  Hold  on  a  moment.  Do  you  say  the  Post-Office  Department  de- 
dared  a  contractor  a  failing  contractor  on  account  of  a  protest  made 
toy  somebody  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  efforts  of  Hinds  really  caused  the 
declaration  of  failure,  perhaps,  in  the  McDonough  case. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  because  of  your  failure  to  perform  that  serv- 
ice McDonough  was  declared  a  failing  contractor'? — A.  There  was 
not  a  failure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  on  my  part.  I  was  per- 
forming that  service  fairly  well,  all  circumstances  cimsidered. 

Q.  Although  there  were  deductions  from  your' pay  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  thousand  and  odd  dollars  ? — A.  That  occurs  with  contractors  in 
the  very  best  standing,  whose  services  are  unquestioned,  as  the  record 
will  show. 

Q.  But  the  fact  is,  that  on  the  report  made  to  the  inspection  division 
these  deductions  were  made,  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that  McDonough 
beoame  a  failing  contractor  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  say  that  you  were  not  of  record,  and  that  Mc- 
Donough was  the  man  who  was  of  record,  that  is  purely  technical,  is  it 
not  1 — A.  Well,  sir ;  it  is  not  purely  technical,  because  if  I  was  of  rec- 
ord, or  if  the  ruling  of  the  department  in  regard  to  failures  referred  to 
me,  I  could  not  afterwards  have  become  the  contractor  on  that  identical 
route. 

Q.  That  is  just  simply  because  you  were  not  the  contractor  of  record, 
but  the  subcontractor;  but  the  fault  was  with  you,  was  it  not? — A.  I 
do  not  admit  that,  and  never  have. 

Q.  You  were  performing  the  service,  were  you  not? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonough  was  not  performing  the  service,  was  he  ? — A. 
Well,  sir;  I  think  he  was  on  other  routes. 

Q.  Not  upon  this  route  ? — A.  jSTo,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonough  was  relying  upon  you  as  subcontractor  to  perform 
that  service,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  do  it,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did  do  it. 

Q.  You  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  department  declared  McDonough 
a  failing  contractor,  is  it  not  so  ? — A.  I  don't  think  the  department  was 
moved,  and  never  have  thought,  to  make  him  a  failing  contractor  simply 
because  of  that  route  ;  I  still  adhere  to  that,  and  so  expressed  myself 
before  the  Congressional  committee. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  your  expression.  I  want  to  know 
the  facts.     I  do  not  want  your  argument  about  it. 

The  Witness.  That  my  fault  was  the  cause  of  his  being  declared  a 
failing  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  know  if  the  manner  in  which  the  service 
was  performed  did  not  result  in  his  being  declared  a  tailing  contractor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  has  answered  that  question. 

A.  I  ha\'e  practically  answered  that. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  man  who  performed  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
OD  that  route. 

Q.  ISTow,  sir,  there  were  deductions  made  from  your  pay  every  quar- 
ter. When  did  you  become  the  contractor  on  that  route  ? — A.  I  will 
again  have  to  refer  to  the  record. 

Q.  McDonough  having  been  declared  a  failing  contractor,  do  you 
remember  who  was  the  next  bidder  above  McDonough  ? — A.  James  B. 
Price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  his  bid  was ! — A.  My  recollec- 
tion is  $19,000. 

Q.  Then  you  steppedQ^/WadCttijdMfifflistJfiSQiext  lowest  bidder  $500, 
did  you  not'?— A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  And  thereupon  the  coBtrai't,  after  McDonougb  was  declared  afail- 
ing  coutract  or  was  awarded  yon,  yon  having  bid  $500  nnder  the  next 
bidder  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  the  record  will  show  that  Kirk  and  Gleasonwere 
awarded  the  contract,  and  they  failed  to  perform  it,  and  were  then  de- 
clared failing  contractors. 

Q.  They  failed  to  iierform,  and  were  then  declared  failing  contractors? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no. 

The  Witness.  They  were  not?     The  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  declared  a  failing  contractor 
who  never  had  a  coiitraet ? — A.  They  had  the  contract.  Yes,  sir;  as 
sureties. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  sureties  they  had  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  was  given  to  them,  but  they  were  not  able  to  ac- 
cept it.     The  record,  however,  will  disclose  it. 

The  OouET.  [After  a  colloquy  among  counsel  as  to  interruptions  of 
the  witness.]  I  have  to  request  the  witness  to  answer  as  directly  and 
squarely  as  he  is  aide,  such  questions  as  counsel  for  the  defense  may  put 
to  him.  We  want  to  get  through  with  this  examination  some  time. 
The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  show  a  quarrel  and  difficulty  be- 
tween Brady  and  the  witness,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  have  shown  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Is  that  the  object  ?  Your  honor  assumes  it  to  be  the 
object.     I  ask  the  coirnsel  if  it  is  the  object  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  bound  to  disclose  to  the  counsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment what  the  object  is. 

The  COTJET.  Then  the  court  will  stop  the  examination  unless  yoa 
show  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  iVIi-;i;RiCK.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  propose  to  show  that  just  such 
a  state  of  att'aiivs  existed  as  makes  it  absolutely  improbable  that  Gen- 
eral IJra'ly  would  have  made  any  such-  statemeuts  to  him  as  he  has  de- 
tailed liefore  the  court. 

Mr.  Meerick.  That  is  too  general. 

The  Court.  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to  an  explicit  declaration  of  what 
your  object  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  my  object. 

The  Court.  Now  you  can  go  on. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  the  contract  on  route  40101  ? — A.  I  think  some 
time  in  the  year  1879  ;  probably  in  the  winter  or  spring. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  ? 

The  Court.  You  have  examined  as  to  that  I  think. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  talking  about  the  subcontract.  I 
now  ask  hire  about  the  time  when  he  came  in  and  took  the  contract. 

A.  Some  time  in  1S7!»,  I  think;  in  the  spring  of  1870. 

Q.  Was  it  the  12th  of  April,  1879  ?— A.  If  it  so  reads  that  will  he 
the  date.     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  date  on  the  certified  copy  of  the  contract  I 
hold  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  would  like,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  under- 
standing of  the  court,  to  ask  whether  the  court  intends  to  dictate  as  to 
the  course  of  cross-examination  of  the  witness "'.  Have  we  got  to  advise 
beforehand  what  the  object  is  ? 

The  Court.  Dudoubtedlv.  .  ^    «>7-  «^ 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  On  tlPmt^^M'WMfthe  witness! 

The  Court.  The  first  object  of  a  cross-examination  is  in  regard  to 
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the  matters  brought  out  on  tbe  examiuation-iu-chief.  That  you  liave  a 
right  to  do,  and  you  are  uot  obliged  to  ask  the  bberty  of  the  court  as 
to  what  kind  of  questions  you  are  going  to  put,  provided  they  are  in 
proper  form. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Then  we  have  a  right  to  go  on  and  show 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  When  you  get  into  collateral  matters; 
that  is,  matters  rebating  to  the  witiiess'sown  history,  to  affect  his  credit, 
or  to  show  a  defect  of  mind  or  memory,  or  anything  of  that  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  general  credit  of  the  witness,  those 
matters  are  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  arrest  at  any  time. 

Mr.  TcvrTEN.  I  do  not  dispute  the  power  of  the  court,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  not  permit  vain  <]uestion,s  to  l)e  put. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  That  is  right. 

The  CouilT.  The  questions  must  relate  to  the  intelligence  of  the  wit- 
ness or  to  his  integrity  or  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  But  the  point  1  was  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the 
court  was  this :  What  object  would  there  be  in  asking  a  man  a  question 
on  cross-examination,  if  he  is  to  be  advised  beforehand  of  the  object  of 
asking  it.  If  we  ask  a  man  a  question,  the  court  may,  upon  objection, 
determine  whether  it  is  a  proper  question  or  not.  The  court  is  sup- 
posed to  understand  what  the  object  of  the  examination  is,  and  to  con- 
trol it  within  reasonable  bounds.  But  in  the  cross-examination  of  a 
witness  for  the  jjuri^ose  of  ascertaining  his  animus,  the  liberty  of  coun- 
sel is  very  great,  and  I  think  it  is  not  proper 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  It  is  all  the  time  within  the  power  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Unquestionably. 

The  Court.  And  the  court  must  understand  the  object  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  But  your  honor  will  readily  see  that  sometimes  the 
court  does  not  understand  it  itself.  To  explain  it  to  the  court  would 
put  the  witness  in  possession  of  the  object,  and  enable  him  to  parry  the 
question. 

The  Court.  If  the  court  cannot  see  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  ask  counsel  what  the  object  is. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  court  might,  under  extreme  circumstances ;  but 
your  honor  e\'idently  knew  what  the  object  was  in  this  case.  I  do  not 
admit  that  the  court  has  a  right  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  call 
upon  counsel  in  the  cross  examination  of  a  witness  for  his  object  when 
the  cross-examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  animus.  There  may 
be  circumstances  which  would  justify  that.  The  disclosure  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  question  would  allow  the  witness  to  parry  it  if  he  was  so 
disposed. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  sometimes  so  dull  that  it  cannot  see  the 
object  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Toi'TEN.  The  court  was  not  so  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  And  whenever  that  dullness  does  come  over  the  mind 
of  the  court,  the  law  will  allow  the  court  to  get  at  the  object  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  It  may  come  over  the  court  in  some  cases,  and  where 
there  are  some  counsel ;  but  I  do  not  thmk  it  will  come  over  this  court 
in  this  case. 

Q.  You  became  the  contractor,  then,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S7'.»,  and 
from  that  time  forward  Aed-BCtijoiis  were  madaJVom  your  pay  on  account 
of  failure  to  perform   M'mPMySfS^mi  not,  as  long  as  Oeneral 
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Brady  staid  ill  that  office? — A.  I  would  suppose  that  there  have  been 
fines  and  deductions. 

Q.  From  quarter  to  quarter? — A.  I  should  think  very  likely.  Gen- 
eral Brady  did  not  make  tiiein,  however. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  the  deductions? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  based 
upon  the  postiiiastcrs'  reports. 

Q.  And  the  flues  were  based  upon  the  postmasters'  or  somebody  else's 
repojts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  handled  the  mails,  were  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  he  finally  declared  you  a  faihng 
contractor,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so,  practically. 

Q.  In  fact,  he  did,  did  he  not  f — A.  In  fact. 

Q.  It  was  not  practically  so  ;  but  it  was  in  fact  so  ? 

The  Court.  Practically  is  in  fact,  and  in  fact  is  practically. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  difference,  your  honor.  Still  we  will  not 
quarrel  about  that. 

Q.  And  the  further  result  was  tliat  he  suspended  your  pay,  did  he 
not  ?  The  last  deduction  imposed  upon  you  being  $0,741,  and  a  flue  of 
$2,430  ;  he  sus])eiided  \  our  ]>ay  for  an  entire  quarter,  did  he  not  ? — A. 
I  could  not  recall.     I  think  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  you  cannot  recall  it  ? — A.  I  can  recall  that  my 
contract  was  annulled  and  the  pay  suspended  ;  but  you  asked  me 
whether  I  was  fined  so  much  in  fi,i;nres,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Did  he  not  suspend  your  ])a.v  for  the  first  quarter  of  1881  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  last  quarter  of  my  contract  term.  Yes,  sir  ,  that 
is  so. 

Q.  And  imposed  over  $6,000  of  deductions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  over  $2,000  of  fines?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  that  was  the 
amount. 

Q.  Do  von  not  know  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  it;  j'ou  mention 
$6,000  anil  $2,000. 

TheOouET.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Oh, take  it  so;  take  it  so.  Wecaunot 
spend  any  more  time  about  it. 

The  Witness.  Perhapsit  was  $10,000.  I  don't  know.  Iknowthere 
were  fines. 

The  CoVKT.  The  witness  substantially  admits  your  figures.  Wbat 
is  the  use  of  spending  any  more  time  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arrangement  with  Brady  to  increase  or  expedite 
the  service  at  the  time  that  you  tooli  the  contract? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  any  expression  out  of  him  on  that  subject? — 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  refused? — A.  He  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  sir.  I  don't 
think  he  refused.     He  gave  me  no  satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  testified  to  before  the  investigation 
committee  on  tliat  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty -well,  I  thiuli. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  to  this  : 

Q.  At  the  time,  yon  took  this  contract,  wliat  arratiiienieut  was  rnarte  witli  the  Second 
AssiKtaiit  Postiiii  ster-Geueral  for  the  i-xperiitiou  of  tl\e  service? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What  wns  aid  about  it,  if  anvtliinj;  :' — A.  I  went  to  the  Second  Apsiatant  Post- 
master-(Icin  era  I  -vlien  I  offered  the  service  at  4;lS,r>00,  and  asl;ed  him  whether,  if  1  tools  it 
at  that'iale,  I  eonld  reasonaUly  looli  for  any  expedi  tion,  aiul  Mr.  Biady  was  not  iu  a  very 
commnnicative  mood,  and  jnst  tidd  me  I  eonld  do  as  I  plea.sed  about  it ;  that  I  could 
take  the  comr  icr  or  not  jnst  as  1  felt  disposed  :  that  he  had  no  suggestions  to  offer; 
that  lie  liad  notliinn  at  all  In  ,s,iy  on  tlnit  snliject. 

Did  yni  testify  to  th-£>&tiAed^ik,Mmrosoft® 
Q.  Tliat  was  true  was  it '! — A.  Tliat  is  true,  sir. 
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this  suspension  of  pay  removed,  and  these  fines  and  deductions  remitted, 
did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  set  to  work.. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  in  that  direction  ? — A.  As  regards  the  fines 
and  deductions  I  made  a  statement.  I  made  an  aifldavit,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  asking  for  a  remission. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Woodward  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  has  been  engaged  in  for  the  past  year  ? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  by  the  i)ublic  prints  I  would  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  in  any  way  but  by  the  public  i)rints  1 — A.  And 
from  what  I  have  seen.  He  is  in  court,  and  I  know  that  he  is  employed 
in  the  department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  any  other  way  ?— ;-A.  You  would  have  to  define  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  interviews  with  him  with  relation  to  having  these 
fines  and  deductions  remitted  !- — A.  I  think  he  had  interviews  with  me. 

Q.  He  called  upon  you  for  a  statement  with  reference  to  w^hat  you 
knew  about  General  Brady,  and  his  method  of  doing  business  in  that 
office,  did  he  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  ujion  you  for  a  statement? — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  did 
not. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  At  no  tiine. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  to  him  1 — A.  I  never  made  any  state- 
ment to  him.  I  made  an  affidavit  which  is  on  file  in  connection  with 
remission  of  fines  and  deductions. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  affidavit  or  statement  ? — A.  No  other 
statement,  except  one  that  Mr.  Bliss  had  which  he  asked  me  if  it  was 
substantially  what  I  had  said.  I  told  him  that  it  was.  That  I  did  not 
sign  it  nor  did  I  make  affidavit  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  to  Mr.  M^oodward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  that  statement  ? — A.  I  never  made  that 
statement  to  anybody. 

Q.  Then,  how  did  Mr.  Bliss  get  it? — A.  That  was  in  the  course  of 
conversation  relative  to  the  litigation  against  General  Brady.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  A.  M.  Gibson. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  any 
statement  to  him.  Mr.  Gibson  saw  proper  to  commit  it  to  paper  at  some 
time  subsequent.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  did  it.  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
intended  to  do  it.  He  told  me  later  on,  I  think,  about  a  year  ago,  that 
he  had  put  it  in  writing,  and  excused  himself  for  so  doing,  and  said  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Bliss,  of  counsel  for  the  Government,  and  Mr. 
Bliss,  it  would  appear,  had  some  doubts,  perhaps,  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  had  stated  this  conversatiou,  and  Gibson  asked  me  if  I  had  any  ob- 
jection to  saying  to  Mr.  Bliss  if  he,  Gibson,  had  correctly  reported  me  ; 
that  that  was  substantially  the  fact. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  statement? — .1.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  has  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Bliss  has  it. 

Q.  Have  ycni  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  which  you  made  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  flues  ?— A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  yon  made  your  last  affidavit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  these  remissions? — A.  I  never  made  but  one,  sir. 

Q.  NeVer  but  one? — A.  Never  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  course 
of  my  demand  for  a  remission  of  fines  and  jjenalties,  and  that  was  the 
usual  custom. 

Q.  You  made  the  affidavit  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  did  you  not? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  not  remember  that.  I  should  say  some 
time  about  then.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  You  can  rcjiicmber  tbe  date  tliat  the  reiDissiou  occurred,  can  you 
not? — A..  No,  sir;  1  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  the  time  ?— A.  No,  I  cannot.  I  can  by  refer- 
ence to  matters  that  I  have ;  but  I  could  not  now. 

Q.  You  never  made  but  one  athdavit?— A.  That  is  all,  sir.  The  other 
was  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and  Jje  asked  me  if  that  was  so.  Well,  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  was.     I  never  signed  it,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  and  indicating  signature.]  Is  that  your  signa- 
ture?— A.  That  is  my  signature,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pai)er  and  indicating  signature.]  Is  that  your 
signature? — A.  That  is  my  signature. 

[The  two  papers  just  shown  tlie  witness  were  marked  for  identitica- 
tion  by  the  clerk  W.  E.  W.,  AValsh.] 

j\Ir.  Wilson.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  some  further  questions  on 
this  subject,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  these  i^apers.  I  will  read 
them  at  recess,  and  will  now  pass  on  to  something  else,  with  the  per- 
mission of  your  honor,  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  will  come  back  to  this  afterwards. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  your  civil  suit  with  General  Brady.  You 
sued  him  in  the  sujireme  court  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  I  believe? 
— A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  you  loaned  him  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  ns  the  first  loan  of  money  you  ever  made  to  him  I 
— A.  I  would  have  to  get  a  eojiy  of  the  account  as  filed  in  the  court. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  now,  when  you  first  began  to  loan  him  money? 
— A.  The  first  loan  that  1  made  ( General  Brady,  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  some  tinu^  in  the  latter  ]>art  of  1878. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  about 
$.3,000. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  loan  it  to  him  ? — A.  Here  in  the  city,  according  to 
my  recollection. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  can't  recollect  that.  I  suppose— 
I  think  up  at  tlie  Post-Office  l)ei)artment,  or  perhajis  at  his  house. 

Q.  At  whose  house? — A.  At  General  Brady's  house. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  check  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  him  the  money  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  recollect,  sir.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  time  of  day.  It  might  have  been  evening, 
and  it  might  have  been  morning. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  next  money  that  yon  loaned  him. — A.  Not  a  great 
while  subsequent  to  that. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  say  you  handed  General  Brady  the  money  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  mouev  from  ? — A.  I  perhaps  got  it  where 
I  kept  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  it  ? — A.  I  kept  it  in  bank,  and  I  kept  money 
in  my  safe. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  usually  keep  in  your  safe? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  frequently-  would  keep  as  high  as  six  or  eight  or  nine  thousand 
dollars  in  my  safe.  It  depended  altogether  upon  what  the  amount  would 
be  of  my  payments. 

Q.  And  if  you  ke])t  it  in  any  baiik,  in  what  bank  was  it — Lewis 
Johnson  &  Co.?— A.  ]Digiti^g^\tiiibMJW^?9&%s.  Perhaps  I  never  had 
to  my  credit  in  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.'s  bank  more  than,  1   should  say, 
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Q.  Did  yon  take  a  ii()t<_'  from  (ieneral  Brady  wben  you  lent  hiia  the 
$3,000? — A.  In  tlie  flrst  instance  I  did,  my  recollection  is. 

Q.  You  took  a  note  from  liim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  demand  note.  He 
said  he  wanted  it  but  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  it  back  to  you  ? — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  long-  afterwards  did  he  pay  it  back '? — A.  My  recollection  is 
a  very  short  while  afterwards. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  the  next  time  you  made  him  a  loan  1 — A.  Not  a 
great  while  subsequent  to  that. 

The  Court.  We  will  suspend.  One  of  the  jurors  is  not  well  and  re- 
quests a  recess  now. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

The  cross-examination  of  John  A.  Walsh  was  continued  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  when  you  loaned  General 
Brady  that  .S;:>,000  ? — Answer.  I  did  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  tlie  jury  now  where  you  were. — A.  I  said  that 
I  did  not  know  whether  I  gave  it  to  him  at  the  Post-Oftice  Department 
or  whether  at  his  house. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  now  where  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot 
recollect  it.     The  money  was  paid,  and  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  account  of  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  would 
not  naturally  do  it  at  tlie  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  a  note  in  that 
instance. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  the  Post-Office  Department  or 
at.his  house"? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  certain  of  that. 

Q.  It  was  at  one  or  the  other  of  them,  was  it? — A.  I  would  not  be 
sure  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  will  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  either  at  the  Post-Ofhce  De- 
partment or  his  house  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not.  I  could  not  remember 
the  time  or  the  jdacu. 

Q.  I  am  speaking-  about  the  place,  not  the  time  ! — A.  I  canuot  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  one  or  the  other,  or  whether  it 
was  at  either? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you-  know  where  his  house  was  at  that  time? — A.  His  house 
was,  I  believe,  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  loaned  him  the  $3,000  his  house  was  on 
Capitol  Hill?— A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  East  Capitol  street,  was  it  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ou  East  Capitol  street? — A.  I  could  not  recall;  I 
don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  what  is  known  as  Grant  Eow  up  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  row  ? — A.  It  may  have  been.  I  don't  say  that 
it  was. 

Q.  His  house  at  the  time  you  made  this  loan  was  up  on  Capitol  Hill, 
on  East  Capitol  street  ?Rjg^,-24(/l|iMj'j^y^^^j^t.  I  think  so.  1  have 
been  to  the  house,  whether  at   that  time  or  before  or  subsequently  I 
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Q.  Wliiit  other  residence? — A.  Up  on  K  street,  I  tliink  it  is. 

Q.  \V(n(' you  ever  in  liis  residence  at  any  place  elsi'.  than  those  two 
places  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  loan  was  in  1878,  as  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
fall  of  1878  ;  somewhere  alonj^-  there. 

Q.  You  l)a\e  now  stated,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  ydu  are  able,  the 
time  and  the  ])lace  of  makin,i;-  that  loan  ;  is  that  correct"^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  loan  was  icpaid  to  you,  you  say.  in  a  few  days? — A. 
Tes,  sir;  less  tliau  a  fortnight,  I  think. 

Q.  And  that  loan  was  made  to  him,  hot  by  check,  but  in  cash! — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  money  with  you  where\er  it  was,  and  turned  it  over 
to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  IIow^  long  before  that  day  had  he  asked  you  for  that  loan  ? — A.  I 
could  not  recall,  sir;  I  have  no  i-ecollectiou  as  to  that. 

Q.  Had  he  Solicited  it  before  that  day"? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
had.     He  mi  gilt  have. 

Q.  He  asked  for  it,  and  you  took  it  out  of  your  pocket  and  let  him 
have  it  ' — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  that.  I  might  have  had  that  much 
money  with  me.  I  fiequcntly  had  that  much  money  on  my  person.  I 
don't  know  wliether  it  in'cnrred  that  day  in  that  way  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  loau  made  1 — A.  Not  a  great  while  after- 
ward s. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  1 — A.  Well,  I  should  think  within  probably 
three  days,  if  my  memory  serves  uw  right;  perhaps  longer  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  ? — A.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  make  that  loan  to  him? — A.  Either  in  this  city 
or  New  York  ;  I  cannot  recall  which.     It  was  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  note  for  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  bdok  account  <>i'  it  ? — A.  I  can't  recall  as  to  that, 
sir.  I  think  I  would  carry  that  in  my  mind.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

Q.  AN'iiat  you  mean  to  tell  the  jury  is  that  you  made  him  a  loan  Of 
$3,500,  and  you  can't  say  whether  you  made  that  loan  in  New  York  or 
in  Washington  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot,  because  I  made  him  loans  iu 
both  places. 

Q.  Did  you  make  him  loans  of  §2,500  in  both  places?— A.  No,  sir; 
the  loans  1  made  him  in  New  Y^ork  mj^  recollection  is  were  larger  ;  very 
much  larger. 

Q.  Then  this  $2,500  loan  was  in  W^ishington  ? — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  Is  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  state  about  it  ? — A.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  state,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  at  all  charged  my  memory 
with  it. 

Q.  You  took  no  note,  and  made  no  book  ac(!Ount  ? — A.  In  the  second 
instance  I  may  have  made  some  memoranda  as  to  it.  Perhaps  I  did, 
but  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  that  back  to  you  ? — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  loaned  him  that  $2,500,  did  you  hand  him  the  money 
or  give  him  a  check  ? — A.   1  gave  him  the  nuiney. 

(,>.  How  long  before  you  ga\e  him  that  •S2,5()0  had  he  solicited  that 
loan  ? — A.  I  can't  recall,  sir;  perhaps  the  same  day,  perhaps  before;  I 
dou't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  ic- 
call  it.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Kecollect  if  yon   loaned   him  that  in  AVashington.     Where  were 

von  wlicn    \  on    l(»t  liini    lia  vo  if '?^.\      I    I'oiild    not  sav.      I  saw  General 
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Brady  frequently.  1  bad  business  at  tlie  Po.st-Office  Department  that 
called  me  there,  and  1  was  in  and  out  of  the  building  probably  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  sometimes  a  little  more  frequently. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  money  and  not  a  check  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
gave  him  the  money. 

Q.  You  say  he  repaid  that  money,  I  think  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — A.  \\'ell,  I  think  it  was  but  a  short 
while.  The  general  said  be  simply  wanted  to  tide  over  a  few  days,  and 
if  convenient  to  let  him  have  it  he  would  return  it  at  any  time,  when- 
ever I  asked  him  for  it.     I  think  he  returned  it. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  loaned  him  the  first  .¥•':>, 000  "? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  loaned  him  the  $2,500  1 — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  lend  him  the  next  sum  "? — A.  The  next  sum  that  1 
loaned  General  Brady,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection — if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  for  the  account  filed  in  the  court  I  will  be  better  able 
to  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  from  your  recollection.  You  are  speakijig 
of  the  sums  of  money  loaned,  &(:.,  and  I  want  you  first  to  speak  from 
your  recollection. — A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  record.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  next  sum  of  money  that  1  loaned  General  Brady  was 
$12,000. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  July. 

Q.  Of  what  year? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lend  tliat  to  him? — A.  I  gave  him  that  in  the 
Post-Offlce  Department.  I  remember  it  very  distinctly,  because  he  was 
acting  Postmaster-General  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  cash  or  in  a  check  ? — A.  I  gave  it  to 
him  in  money,  going  to  the  bank  of  Lewis  Johnson  &  Go.  and  draw- 
ing it  out,  I  think,  on  check  to  the  order  of  myself;  I  think,  at  l(;ast, 
the  greater  part  of  the  money.  I  had  some  money  which  I  added 
thereto,  making  the -$12,000. 

Q.  Yon  gave  him  the  money  ;  you  did  not  give  him  the  check  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  note  ? — A.  Xot  then  ;  1  did  not.  [Gorrectiug  him- 
self.] Yes,  sir;  I  did  take  a  note  on  that  occasion.  Prior  to  that, 
however,  tlicr(,'  was  a  matter  that  does  not  possibly  enter  into  the  class- 
ification of  loans. 

.^ir.  Wilson.  1  don't  care  anything  about  that.  Please  coiifine  your- 
self to  my  question. 

]\lr.  Bliss.  You  asked  him  about  the  next  loan,  and  I  judge  he  is 
going  on  to  state  a  matter  which  you  may  consider  a  loan  that  inter- 
vened.    I  think  he  ought  to  have  an  oi)portunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  asked  him  for  the  next  loan  he  made. 

A.  The  next  loan  ])ossibly,  in  order  exactly,  would  be  the  loan  or  the 
advance  of  the  Peterson  drafts,  one-half  of  Brady's  interest  in  the 
Peterson  drafts  on  route  .30102,  1  think,  was  the  number. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  state  what  time  that  was. — A.  That  was  prior  to 
the  date  that  I  have  set  as  being  the  time  that  I  h)aned  him  the  $12,000. 
That  was  a  transaction  tluit  I  regarded  as  standing  more  on  its  own 
basis.  The  .§12,000,  to  the  best  of  luy  recollection,  followed  that 
amount,  of  which  the  date  was  July  21.  '  However,  I  can  confirm  that 

^'X!  Wilson.  We  wM^M  ^^cMfffOfff'^ie   Peterson    drafts   aftei 

wImIa 
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The  Witness.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  my  check  on  Lewis 
Johnson  &  Co.     I  can  tell  you  the  exact  date,  I  think. 

Q.  The  exact  date  of  what?— A.  Of  the  $12,000.     Will  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  fixing  the  exact  date.  la 
fact  I  want  you  to  fix  it. 

The  Witness.  [After  refejiing  to  the  cljecks.]  Well,  I  would  say  it 
was  July  21,  because  on  that  day  I  find  I  deposited  with  Lewis  .Tohn- 
son  &  Co.  a  check  on  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  for  $12,000,  which  I  sup- 
pose I  did  in  order  to  make  my  account  good  at  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co., 
and  on  the  same  day  I  find  I  drew  $10,000  therefrom. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  those  checks  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  [Handing  checks  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Q.  You  deposited  this  check,  did  you,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1879?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  with  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading :] 

John  A.  Walsh,  Banker, 
irashington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1879. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  myself  twelve  tboiisand  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 

To  WiNSOW,  Lanibr  &  Co.,  Xcio  York. 

Indorsed  on  the  back  "  J.  A.  AValsh." 

Q.  That  is  your  indorsement,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Wilson,  It  is  also  indors<'(l : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  the  National  Park  Bank  for  account  of  Lewis.  Johnson  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  you  drew  this  check  on  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  18711, 
Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.  pay  to  the  order  of    myself  ten  thousand  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 

On  the  back  is  your  indorsement.     Is  that  your  check  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sow,  you  say  that  that  money  that  you  thus  drew  out  you  took 
and  gave  to  General  Brady  at  the  Post-Ottice  Department? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  next  loan  in  order  ? — A.  Barring  the  $3,000  on 
the  Peterson  drafts. 

Q.  I  am  leaving  that  out  now.  Y^on  say  that  is  a  different  class  of 
transaction.     That  was  the  next  loan  in  order  '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  drew  out  that  $10,000  and  carried  it  to  the  Post-Offlce 
Department,  and  then  loaned  Brady  $12,000,  as  I  understand  yon  to 
state,  and  you  took  a  note.  How  long  did  that  note  run? — A.  The 
note  was  on  demand. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon? — A.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  there  was  no  rate  expressed,  I  leaving  that  point  open  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  I  was  going  West  and  the  value  of  money  was  fluctu- 
ating, as  General  Brady  well  knew,  and  that  was  a  matter  to  be  held 
in  abeyance. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  it  ?  I  am  not  talking  about  your 
processes  of  reasoning. — A.  That  was  what  was  said  practically.  That 
was  the  reason  I  did  not  put  in  any  rate.  That  was  about  it,  my  recol- 
lection is. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  draft  on  New  York  ?— A.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  DigitMSditn^'  ilMffcttasoli®k  deposited. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  made  this  loan  to  General  Brady  had  he 
asked  for  this  loan  ? — A.    1  tliiiilr  tlw^  (1;)a-  hi^fnn^ 
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Q.  The  day  before? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  had  mouey  on  deposit  with  Wiuslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  now  explain  to  the  jury  why  you  drew  a  check  on  Wins- 
low,  Lanier  &  Co.  and  deposited  it,  and  then  drew  out  $10,000  and  car- 
ried the  money  up  to  General  Brady  instead  of  giving  him  the  check 
for  the  money  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  because  at  that  time  the  general 
expressed  a  desire  not  to  have  any  checks  of  mine,  for  reasons  that  were 
obvious.  1  did  have  a  contract,  or  my  contract  was  at  that  time  in 
force.  I  had  been  awarded  the  contract,  and,  for  reasons  that  were 
obvious,  he  did  not  think  it  was  wise  that  he  should  take  a  check  of 
mine  on  \Yinslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  a  straightforward,  honest  loan,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Per- 
fectly, sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  impropriety  in  your  lending  money  to  General 
Brady,  was  thei'e,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  none,  sir,  except  that 
which  evil-minded  persons  nught  place  upon  it. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  drew  out  the  money  and  carried  it  up  to  him  ? 
— A.  At  his  suggestion. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  you  can  give  for  doing  so,  is  it? — A. 
There  was  no  other  reason,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  why  should  he  give  you  a  note  if  he  did  not  w^ant  anything 
on  paper  ? — A.  Well,  he  told  me  that  so  far  as  the  note  was  concerned — 
I  don't  know  that  he  cared  especially  about  giving  it,  and  did  not  give 
ittu  ine  until  I  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  discount,  that  I  should 
not  discount  it.  I  told  him  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  discount- 
ing it.  I  had  not  asked  and  w.is  not  asking  for  any  discount ;  that  my 
own  sense  of  proiniety  would  tell  me  not  to  discount  it;  and  further,  in- 
asiiiuch  as  I  was  going  west  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  I  desired  the 
note  in  case  any  accident  might  happen.  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
have  taken  the  note  particnlarly  if  it  had  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  Brady  did  not  want  his  name  on  any  pajjer,  and  yet  he  gave  you  a 
note? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  think  there  is  a  little  difference  between  not  want- 
ing his  name  on  paper  and  giving  me  a  note. 

Q.  Xow,  you  are  quite  sure  that  this  $12,000  that  you  loaned  him 
came  to  him  in  the  way  that  you  have  stated. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  pretty 
clear  because  it  was  previous  to  my  departure  for  the  West. 

Q.  Was  this  $12,000  loan  paid?— A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  when  the  next  loan  was  made. — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  tlie  next  one  was  made  in  January,  1880,  some  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  an:ountof  it? — A.  Ten  thousand  dollars  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars;   1  don't  recollect  which  ;  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  fix  the  amount  ? — A.  [After  reflection.]  Twelve 
thousand  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it,  as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  if? — A.  In  the 
early  part  of  January,  I  think. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  early  part  of  January,  1880? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lend  him  that  money  ! — A.  Here  in  the  city. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  think  at  the  Post-Oifice  Depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  check? — A.  No,  sir;  I  paid  him  the  money, 
and  [.art  I  paid  to  A.  C.  Buell. 

Q.  You  ])aid  part  to  A.  C.  Buell  and  part  to  General  Brady,  person- 
ally ?_A.  Yes,  sir.       Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  And  that  loan  was  $12,000  ? — A.  That  is  mv  recollection. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  draw  tliiit  money  fromf — A.  That  money,  I  think 
I  probably  had  in  tlie  safe,  or — I  don't  recollect  exactly  as  to  that.  1  paid 
part  of  it  to  Buell,  and  I  paid  him  ])art  in  checks  and  part  in  cash.  I 
perhajis  may  have  had  that  money  in  the  safe. 

Q.  You  are  not  mistaken  about  the  amount,  are  you? — A.  Well,  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  so  much.     I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  It  was  either  .$10,000  or  .flL>,000"?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.   You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  be  just  as  distinct  about  this  as  you  can? — A.  lam 
just  as  distinct  as  I  can  be. 

Q.  It  was  not  less  than  .$10,000  nor  more  than  $12,000  ?— A.  It  might 
have  been  more  than  $12,000,  although  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  think 
it  was  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  note  for  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.;  I  did  not  take  a  note  for 
that.  That  amount  was  allowed  to  run.  I  didn't  take  any  note  on  that 
occasion,  as  I  think  the  general  said  something  about  keeping  it  but  a 
few  days,  and  that  he  would  return  it,  and  it  was  not  necessary.  Sub- 
sequently he  did  give  a  note  for  that  amount — that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  gave  a  note  for  that  amount? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
did  for  that  amount  or  other  amounts  with  it,  and  practically  that. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  that  note?  A.  At  the  time — or  subsequent, 
rather ;  long  subsequent  to  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Long  subsequent  to  it? — A.  Zes,  sir;  probably  before  the  last 
loan  that  I  made  him. 

Q.  This  loan  we  are  talking  about  was  either  $10,000  or  $12,000. 
where  was  that  loan  made? — A.  I  think  here,  sir,  at  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Q.  AVlio  was  present? — A.  Nobody,  sir. 

Q.  Just  you  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  the  note  subsequently  given,  and  who  was  present  when 
it  was  given  ? — A.  There  was  no  one  present  when  the  note  was  giren. 
It  was  given,  perhaps,  at  my  own  suggestion — I  think  it  was — the 
amount  being  large ;  but  the  general  thought  that  the  Peterson  drafts 
ought  to  be  security  enough  for  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  that  note  was  made? — A.  I  think  here. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir,  where- 
abouts. 

Q.  You  cannot  teir? — A.  ISIo,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  him  and  demanded — asked  for  the  note,  did  you?— 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  was  no  question  of  demand  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  long  after  he  got  the  money  that  the  note  was 
made  ? — A.  Well,  no  ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Was  the  note  for  that  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
or  did  it  embrace  something  in  addition  to  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
did.     I  think  it  was  for  the  amount. 

Q.  Just  simply  for  the  amount  that  had  been  loaned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
charging  the  Buell  money  in. 

Q.  But  the  Buell  item  entered  into  the  amount  you  loaned  him  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  note  therefore  was  for  the  amount  of  money  you  gave 
him,  plus  the  Buell  transaction  "! — A.  Minus  the  Buell  transaction. 
•  Q.  It  included  that,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  note  wits/pj^jy>jg^ij(jyi/j^/^g)^j^i@imount,  whatever  it  might 
have  bee7i  ? — A.  W  liatexer  it  was. 

Q.  And  nothing  else  was  embraced  in  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  as  distinctly  as  yon  can  the  date  that 
that  note  was  given.  You  say  that  the  loan  was  made  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1880? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  month  ;  tlie  latter 
jiart  of  January  or  the  first  of  February  ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  That  you  got  the  note? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell,  now,  from  what  source  you  got  that  money? 
— A.  Well,  I  got  it,  of  course,  wherever  1  had  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  check  it  out  yourself? — A.  My  recollection  is 
that  I  did  not.  My  recollection  is  that  that  money  was  in  the  safe, 
there  having  been  some  payments  made. 

Q.  In  the  safe,  where  ? — A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  Has  that  $lo,000  or  $12,000  been  repaid  to  you  ?— A.  That  $10,000 
or  $12,000  has  not  been  repaid  to  me.  There  comes  in  a  question  of 
credit  to  the  first  note.  The  first  note  was  returned  to  Mr.  Brady  be- 
cause of  his  having  paid  it  after  I  returned  from  the  West. 

Q.  The  first  note,  that  is  to  say,  the  note  that  was  given  for  the  loan 
of  the  2 1st  of  July,  1879  ?— A.  Of  $1 2,000. 

Q.  That  was  retixrued  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  paid  me  on  account 
$10,000,  and,  inasmuch  as  there  was  only  $2,000  left,  I  returned  him 
the  note. 

Q.  That  note  was  returned  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  with  the  next  loan.  We  have  got  two  now.  One  is 
for  $12,000  and  the  other  is  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  I  want 
to  get  the  next  one  that  you  made  to  him? — A.  The  next  I  made  to 
him  was  in  April. 

Q.  April  of  what  year? — A.  A  short  while  after  the  other.  The 
other  was  January,  1880,  I  believe.     This  was  in  April,  1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  loan? — A.  The  amount  of  that  loan 
was  $13,500,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  was  that  made  to  him  ? — A.  I  gave  him  that  money  in  the 
banking-house  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Wall 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  iu  cash  or  did  you  give  him  a  check  ? — A. 
I  gave  it  to  him  iu  cash.  I  was  requested  by  General  Brady  to  deposit 
the  amount  in  his  credit  with  Hatch  &  Foote. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it? — A.  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  waited  until  he  came  to  New  York.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  telegraphed  me  to  deposit  that  money  to  his 
credit,  and  also  wrote  me.  I  didn't  do  it,  however,  and  perhaps  an- 
swered him.  I  don't  know  that  1  did,  but  I  think  I  did.  When  he 
came  there  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  he  was  acting  very  indiscreetly, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General ;  that  it  was 
not  advisable  that  I  should  go  to  the  banking-house  of  Hatch  &  Foote, 
and  deposit  any  money  to  his  credit,  because  I  was  a  contractor.  My 
service  had  been  largely  expedited,  and  I  had  been  very  largely  investi- 
gated as  had  also  General  Brady,  and  especially  iu  relation  to  that 
route,  and  that  all  things  considered,  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  discreet. 
He  said  to  me  that  that  would  have  made  no  difference;  the  transac- 
tions between  us  were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  we  might  say  that  it 
was  a  stock  transaction.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
occasion  for  saying  anything. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  deposit  the  $13,500  to  his  credit  with  Hatch  & 
Foote  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not ;  I  gave  it  to  him  iu  cash. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  toOiisfii^$)i/t)(^MrQSMP)a  did  not  do  it,  but  went 
to  Hatch  &  Foote  and  gave  him   there  $13,500  ? — A.  That  is  my  recol- 
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Q.  Did  you  take  his  note  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  his  note  for  that 
amount. 

Q.  Did  you  take  his  note  at  tlie  time  '! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  took  his  note 
at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  note  ? — A.  That  uote  was  dated  at  the 
time  of  gettiiii;  the  money.  I  might  verify  that  by  referring  again  to 
the  cliecks. 

Q.  Just  take  out  the  checks.  Have  you  got  them  ? — A.  I  think  I 
can  find  that.  [Referring  to  check.]  The  date  as  it  appears  on  the  check 
is  April  12,  1880. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  see  that  check.     [Check  handed  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Q.  That  is  your  cheek  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  'Wilson.  I  will  read  it.     [Reading  :] 

John  A.  Walsh,  Banker. 
IVashinghm,  D.  C,  April  >i,  1880. 
Pay  tci  tlie  orderof  myself  ten  thousand  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 
To  WiNsi.ow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Q.  It  is  indorsed  by  you  on  the  back,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  drew  the 
inone,\.  I  went  there  in  iierson  and  drew  the  money.  I  see  that  the 
check  is  dated  April  S. 

Q.  The  check  is  dated  on  the  8th  of  Ax^ril,  1880,  and  the  check  was 
paid  on  the  12th  of  April,  1880?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Niiw,  you  say  you  drew  this  .$10, 000  yourself,  and  then  you  used 
this  money  to  makeup  the  loan  of  .$1.3,.~)00  to  General  Brady  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  drew  out  $10,000  and  you  had  -S.jjoOO  in  your  own  pocket  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  carried  it  up  to  Hatch  &  Poote's  and  gave  it  to  General 
Brady  ? — A.  Yes,  sii. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement  of  the  transaction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  a  uote  for  that  .'Bl3.r)00  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  that  note  was  giveu  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  there  was  anybody  present  in  the  sense  of  looking  and  seeing 
\vhat  was  done.  General  Brady  was  in  the  private  office  of  Hateli  & 
Foote,  where  he  seemeil  to  be  alone.  I  did  sometimes  see  one  other 
gentleman  tliere,  but  1  don't  know  whether  I  did  on  this  day  or  not; 
but  they  were  apx^arently  customers  of  Hateli  is:  Foote. 

Q.  There  was  nobody  there  that  saw  the  transaction  t — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  uot  think  there  was  anybody-  there. 

Q.  Vou  say  the  date  of  the  uote  was  the  (bite  that  this  check  was 
paid  .' — A.  That  I  paid  the  money  to  him.  I  drew  the  money  on  the 
12th  of  April,  and  so  I  either  paid' it  the  12th  or  the  l.'ith  of  April. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  drew  this  check  I — A..  1  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  I  drew  the  check. 

Q.   Vou  drew  the  check  in  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  General  Brady  when  you  drew  that  check  ? — A.  Also 
in  Washington,  I  think  ;  that  is  my  reeollectiou. 

Q.  Xow,  sir,  why  did  you  not  rejieat  the  same  operation  that  yon  did 
before,  draw  that  check  and  go(h)wn  and  deposit  it,  and  then  go  and 
get  the  money  and  bring  it  up  and  give  it  to  General  Brady  1— A.  I 
didn't  like  to  do  that,  ibr  this  reason  :  That  my  account  with  Lewis 
Johnson  &  Co.  was  iiDfQy)(jfzgflf(]^y^^^;iyg^^gjtive  character  that  I  felt 
that  I  could  constantly  imixi.sc  upon  them.  Sometimes  they  would  not 
want  tlmt  mueli  New  Vork  exchange.     1  didn't  like  in  that  instance  to 
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do  it,  because  probably  I  had  been  using  tlie  flrai  rather  liberally  ia 
that  way,  and  I  did  not  want  to  draw  that  iriuch  money  immediately, 
for  sometimes,  undoubtedly,  they  did  not  want  it,  and  then  the  general 
said  he  was  coming  to  New  York. 

Q.  Then,  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  depositing  the  check  with  Lewis 
Johnson  &  Co.,  and  getting  the  money  for  it,  was  that  Lewis  Johnson 
&  Co.  did  not  want  that  much  New  York  exchange  'I — A. 'That  was  not 
the  reason,  but  that  was  the  reason  that  operated  in  my  mind.  I  did 
not  hke  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  did  it  before,  did  you  not? — A.  I  did  it,  probably  too  fre- 
quently, ^  thought,  on  other  occasions.  I  was  depositing  money  there, 
but  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  let  it  remain  there  very  long,  I  did  not  like 
to  impose  upon  those  gentlemen.    It  would  not  be  fair. 

Q.  Has  that  $13,500  been  paid  ? — A.'  No,  sir  ;  it  has  not  been  paid. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  when  you  made  the  next  loan  to  him  1 — A. 
Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  summer! — A.  I  think  some  time  in  July,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  loan  ? — A.  Four  or  five  or  six  thou- 
sand dollars ;  somewhere  about  there ;  somewhere  between  five  and  six, 
I  think. 

Q.  Is  that  as  near  as  you  can  state  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  as  nearly 
as  I  am  willing  to  state  it ;  I  think  between  five  and  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  that  loantohim  ! — A.  I  gave  him  that  money 
in  Delmonico's  on  Broadway,  just  above  Wall  street. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  cash,  or  did  j'ou  give  him  a  check  for 
it? — A.  I  gave  it  to  him  in  cash. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  note  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  any  note  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it.    I  handed  him  that  in  Delmonico's. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  time  had  he  asked  you  for  this  four  or  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  I  think  that  day  or  the  previous  day.  It 
was  in  New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  bank  and  check  it  out  and  give  it  to  him,  or 
did  you  have  it  about  your  person  ? — A.  It  was  some  money  that  I  had 
at  the  time. 

Q.  In  your  pocket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  him  and  took  no  note? — A.  I  took  no  note; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  carrying  that  money  around  in  your 
pocket? — A,  I  don't  recall;  I  think  I  had  it  probably  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  check  it  out  of  Wiuslow,  Lanier  &  Co.'s? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not ;  I  don't  think  I  did.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  from  what  source  you  got  it? — A.  I  got  it  from 
some  of  the  banks  or  out  of  my  own  safe. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  safe  in  New  York  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  safe 
there.    I  had  a  safe  here. 

Q.  You  carried  it  over  there  on  your  person  ? — A.  Or  somebody  might 
have  paid  it  to  me  there.  I  had  the  money.  My  recollection  is  that  I 
had  more  than  thit. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  anybody  paying  you  anj-  such  sum  in  New 
York?— A.  I  don't  recall just'now. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  ii[5igi^e¥bySMtcrosoft® 

^.  Did  you  keep  a  bank  account  anywhere  else  than  at  Winslow, 
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Q.  Did  you  keep  an  account  in  Washington  other  than  at  Lewis 
Johnson  &  Go's? — A.  No,  sir;  no  account. 

Q.  <Jaii  you  fix  the  date  of  that  last  loan  any  more  accurately  than 
you  have  °? — A.  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  stagger  you  can  make  at  it  ? — A,  That  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give. 

Q.  Has  that  loan  ever  been  i)aid "? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  when  you  made  the  next  loan  ? — A.  I  think  that  euded 
the  loans. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  have  got  them  all,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  mistake  about  it.  But  first  let  me  ask  you  where  is  that  tele- 
gram upon  which  General  Brady  asked  yon  to  deposit  $10,000? — A.  I 
have  not  found  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  coutainedin  the  tele- 
gram or  the  note.  1  received  botli  from  him.  Perhaps  the  telegram 
mi.ulit  have  said  "  I  am  coming  to  New  York." 

(.).  Have  you  the  note '? — A.  1  have  not.    I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

(}.  You  have  neither  the  note  nor  the  telegram  1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
stoi)ping  at  the  Hoffman  House  at  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  baclv.     First  you  made  a  loan  to  him  of  $12,000. 

Wr.  Bliss.  Oh,  no. 

INIr.  Wilson.  Hold  on.     1  am  talking  about  the  loans  unpaid. 

Q.  The  first  loan  was  of  $11!, 000,  and  the  date  you  have  given  as 
July  21,  1879  ?— A.  About  that  tinu'. 

Q.  Then  next  you  made  a  loan  to  him  of  $12,000  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  did  not  say  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  Witness.  I  said  about  $12,000;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  (Jail  it  ten  or  twelve;  I  d(ni't  care  what  you  call  it.  That  is  the 
second.  The  third  amount  was  $13,500.  Is  that  right?— A.  That  is 
correct,  sir. 

Q.  The  fourth  and  last  was  four  or  iive  or  six  thousand  dollars! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  somewhere  between  five  and  six  thousand,  I  think. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  sums  for  which  you  sued  him  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  testified  that  one  of  those  loans  was  paid. 

A.  The  credit  would  go  on  afterwards.     That  was  the  total  debt. 

Q.  And  that  is  wliat  you  sued  him  for? — A.  I  sued  him  for  the  total 
deliit,  minus  the  credits. 

Q.  Wiiat  were  the  credits  ?— A.  His  entire  credit  would  be  $12,500. 

().  Those  were  the  entire  credits  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  sued  iiim  for  '! — A.  The  record  would  show 
exactly;  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $12,500. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  get  tliat  right.  You  sued  him  for  the  July  loan  of 
$12,000,  for  the  next  loan  of  $12,000,  the  next  of  $13,500,  and  the  next 
of  four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  credit  on 
that  of  $12,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  On  turning  over  to  me  the  Price  drafts 
amounting  to  $10,000,  his  oue-lialf,  I  returned  him  his  first  note. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  pa]ier  to  1  lie  witness.]  Is  that  the  account  on  which 
you  sued  him  ? — A.  That  is  the  account. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  in  lliis  account  I  find  an  item,  "  1880,  January  7,  cash 
loaned  $1,200"?— A.  Tliat  is  a,  clerical  error,  sir. 

ii.  Are  you  sure  ti>BJ^aedi'byMliefOSCyK®X.  Very  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  absolutely  certain  of  that  ?— A.  That  is  not  the  account 

n.w  T  -filiirl  1+    air 
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Q.  Do  you  swear  to  til  at? — A.  Well,  I  certainly  ought  to  be  prepared  to. 

Q.  Yon  do  swear  to  it,  do  yon? — A.  I  swear  that  if  it  is  $1,200,  it  is 
not  the  account  as  I  gave  it  to  ray  attorney. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  of  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
that  you  have  been  testifying  about  ? — A.  If  I  made  the  mistake  lean- 
not  see  how  it  could  have  occurred ;  for  certainly  it  was  in  my  mind  all 
the  time. 

Q.  This  $1,200  was  $12,000 was  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  are  sure  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  show  you  the  signature.  [Exhibiting  the  signature  to 
the  witness.]  Do  you  recognize  that  as  your  signature  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  signature,  I  believe.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  read  the  balance  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  read  the  balance.  I  don't  know,  1  am 
not  au  expeit  in  handwriting. 

Q.  You  do  uot  know  your  own  signature  f — A.  Frequently  persons 
have  not  known  their  own  signature. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  your  signature  ? — A.  I  shall  not  say  un- 
less you  will  allow  me  to  take  it  in  my  hand. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  is  your  signature  ! — A.  I 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  it  is  your  signature  1 — A.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Q.  You  admit  it  to  be  your  signature  ? — A.  I  do  not  admit  it.  I  want 
to  look  at  it. 

Q.  Take  the  paper,  [handing  paper  to  witness]  and  look  at  it  and 
see  if  you  deny  that  it  is  your  signature? — A.  [After  examining  the 
signature.]  That  is  my    signature,  1  think. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  sir ;  I  will  read  you  this  afiidavit : 

I,  Jolin  A.  Walsh,  on  oath  aay,  that  when  my  canse  of  action  hereinafter  stated  ac- 
«ruwl,  I  was  a  banlier  doing  bnainoss  in  Washington  City,  Did  riet  of  Columbia,  and 
am  th^  plaintiff  in  the  foregoing  entitled  action  ;  that  iny  canse  of  action  arises  out 
of  ciiutract.  to  wit,  for  naoney  loaned  by  me  to  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  as  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  bill  of  particulars  ;  hat  I  have  demanded  jiayment  for  the  said  sum  of  money 
but  said  Brady  has  neglected  and  still  neglects  to  pay  the  same,  although  it  is  overdue, 
and  it  was  overdue  at  the  time  of  said  demand. 

The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  fromi  the  defendant  for  money  loaned  as  aforesaid 
the  so  in  of  5iiv!rt,058,  with  interest  on  $12,00U  from  July  'ilst,  18. 9,  to  November  19,1880, 
and  on  §7,9.'i8  from  November  19,  18-0,  until  paid,  and  cm  $1,800  from  January  7,  1880, 
and  on  si:i,.':iU0  from  April  8,  1880,  and  ou  $5,400  from  July  80,  1880,  exclusive  of  all  off- 
sets and  just  grounds  of  defense. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 

Sworn  to  aud  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  June,  1881. 

E.  J.  MEIGS, 

Clerk, 
By  J.  R.  YOUNG, 

Assistant  Cleric. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  you  say  that  that  $1,200  in  this  account  is  a  clerical 
error,  do  you  ? — A.  That  is  not  the  account  as  I  filed  it. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  I  .say  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  this  is  not  the  account? — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
is  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  was  sent  to  me  to  New  York.  I  don't 
kuiiw. 

Q.  You  think  this  pn^igitized itfyiWlilGrOisM®i  New  York  to  be  sworn 
to,  do  you  ? — A.  I  will  not  say  that,  sir  ;  I  shall  have  to  recall  my  mem- 
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Q.  I  want  you  to  refresh  your  memory  now,  and  say  whether  this 
was  sent  to  you  to  Xew  York  to  be  sworn  to. — A.  No;  I  don't  believe 
it  was. 

Q.  Where  was  it  sworn  to? — A.  1  guess  here.  I  first  made  a  demand 
through  General  Totten. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that.  I  am  not  going  into 
any  collaterals.     We  will  keep  down  to  the  issue. 

The  Witness.  He  was  of  counsel. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  this  suit  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hine  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  1  know  there  was  a  demand  made,  and  I  don't  know  how 
far  we  had  gone. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  we  have  now  under  consid- 
eration. Leave  Colonel  Totten  out  for  the  present.  In  this  afflda^'it 
you  swear  that  the  loan  was  $1,200  instead  of  $12,000. — A.  Well,  I 
umde  a  mistake ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  in  what? — A.  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
amount. 

Q.  You  swore  on  the  21st  of  June,  1881,  that  it  was  81,200,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  I  really  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  have  heard  this  affidavit  read  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  have 
signed  the  paper  hurriedly  without  reading  it.  Doubtless  I  did.  Very 
doubtless  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  sign  it  ? — A.  I  evidently  did. 

Q  One  or  the  other  of  these  oaths  of  yours  is  not  correct. — -A.-  I 
should  say  the  account  was  not  correct. 

Q.  But  you  have  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  that  it  was  $1,200. — A.  I 
have  not  set  forth  all  the  credits  in  that  account  that  were  due  General 
Brady. 

Q.  You  have  not ! — A.  Xo,  sir ;  so  that  was  an  omission  in  his  in- 
terest. 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that.    You  say : 

This  is  tbe  amount  due  exclusive  of  all  offsets  and  just  grounds  of  defense. 

A.  Well,  if  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  interest  of  General  Brady,  I  had 
a  right  to  correct  it. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  know  when  you  are  making  mistakes  ? — A.  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  in  signing  the  paper  I  evidently  did  make  a  mistake,  be- 
cause I  called  Mr.  Hine's  attention  to  the  fact  later  on  that  there  was 
a  credit  due  General  Brady,  amounting  to  $7,500,  and  suggested  both 
to  Mr.  Hine  and  to  Mr.  Cook,  of  counsel,  that  the  correction  be  made. 
They  both  remarked 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Never  mind ;  I  am  not  asking  what  you 
said  to  counsel. 

A.  [Continuing.]  They  both  remarked  that  I  should  make  the  credit 
in  open  court. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  that.  You  made  this  affidavit.  It  was  not 
true,  was  it? — A.  It  was  not  correct. 

Q.  It  was  not  true,  was  it? — A.  It  was  not  correct. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  know  whether  that  was  correct  or  whether  this 
is  correct  that  you  are  swearing  to  here  to-day? — A.  Well,  because  this 
is  more  rigid  in  its  examination,  and  not  ex  parte.  I  was  signing  an 
affidavit  which  was  given  to  me. 

Q.  That  explains  the  whole  thing,  does  it  ?— A.  I  was  making  au 
iffldavit  sim])ly  as  «ir§ftS^v^&  ftv^filf^W^i'iW^  measure,  you  know,  not 


particularly  reading  W^St^mPynm^^^^Tdea.  that  I  ever  read  it. 
Q.  Your  aflidavit  and  your  testimony  generally  is  sort  of  perfuuc- 
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Q.  In  this  affidavit  that  you  made  you  were  swearing  to  a  declara- 
tion against  G-eueral  Brady  ? — A.  As  a  rule  those  things  are  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  as  you  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  you  could  have  taken  judgment  against 
him  if  he  had  failed  to  put  in  his  answer? — A.  I  might  have  taken 
judgment  for  more  than  the  credits,  but  1  was  willing  to  make  them,  as 
I  suggested  to  my  counsel. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  look  over  this  account  when  you  brought  this 
suit  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Hine,  your  attorney,  the  account  upon  which 
the  suit  was  brought? — A.  I  must  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  he  made  up  the  amount,  I  suppose  ;  did  you  make  it  up  in 
writing  1 — A.  I  really  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  this  was  the  amouijt  due  you  over  and  above 
the  credits  and  offsets  ? — A.  I  evidently  made  an  error  in  that. 

Q.  How  mirch  credit  did  you  give  him  in  that  account? 

The  Witness.  Which  account  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  account  upon  which  you  sued  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  it. 

Q.  How  much  credit  was  he  entitled  to  have  at  that  time,  according 
to  your  view  of  it! — A.  According  to  my  view  of  it,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $12,500,  and  I  omitted  it,  perhaps,  in  tiling  the  suit. 

Q.  Ton  have  given  him  credit  here  for  $5,000? — A.  That  was  the 
Price  note  that  he  gave  me.  That  was  collected  by  Wiuslow,  Lanier  & 
€o. 

Q.  That  who  gave  you  ? — A.  That  Kellogg  gave  me  for  Mr.  Brady. 

Q.  You  say  that  Kellogg  gave  you  a  five-thousand-dollar-note,  did 
he  ?— A.  He  gave  me  $15,000  in  postal  drafts  and  $5,000  in  a  note  of  J. 
B.  Price. 

Q.  A  five-thousand  dollar  note? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  are  sure  about? — A.  Very  sure. 

Q.  As  sure  as  you  are  about  anything  else  you  have  said  ? — A.  I  am 
very  sure  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  you  give  credit  of  $5,000  when  he  M^as  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  $12,000  ? — A.  As  the  examination  afterwards  showed. 

Q.  And  you  swore  to  this  ? — A.  It  appears  I  did.  But  if  I  had 
sworn  that  he  was  not  credited  with  but  $5,000,  when  he  should  have 
been  credited  with  $20,000,  I  could  have  corrected  it. 

Q.  Now,  wheu  did  your  examination  reveal  to  you  that  you  had 
omitted  to  give  him  credit  for  $7,500? — A.  Ingoing  over  the  records 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  my  attention  was  recalled  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  $15,000  in  postal  drafts  of  J.  B.  Price  that  I  had  col- 
lected that  I  had  never  bought  of  Mr.  Price. 

Q.  And  this  thing  came  incidentally  to  your  mind.  Tou  are  a  man 
who  deals  in  large  amounts  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

(J-  And  the  little  matter  of  $7,500  makes  no  impression  on  your 
mind  ?— A.  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 

Q.  You  forgot  it  anyhow  ? — A.  Oh,  those  are  errors  occurring  all  the 
time. 

Q.  I  know  they  are.  Now,  then,  this  suit  was  brought  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1881.  How  much  money  did  you  loan  General  Brady  after 
that  day  ? 

The  Witness.  After  the  21st  of  June,  1881  ? 

Mr.  Wilson   Yes,  8i][)jgjtizQd  by  Microsoft® 
A.  1  loaned  him  nothing,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  his  indebtedness  did  not  swell  any  after  the  21st  of  June. 
1881,  when  you  brought  this  suit  1 — A.  ISTo,  sir.  It  did  swell  a  littlej 
but  I  supposed  there  would  be  no  use  talking  about  that. 

Q.  It  swelled  in  what  way  ! — A.  It  swelled  in  the  raatter  of  the  Peter- 
sou  drafts. 

Q.  The  indebtedness  did,  or  the  credit  1 — A.  The  indebtedness,  inas- 
much as  the  Peterson  drafts,  the  payment  of  which  was  protested  by 
Peterson,  left  the  half  of  Brady's  account  therein  somewhat  indebted 
to  me. 

Q.  Then,  how  much  did  it  increase  by  reason  of  that! — A.  A  few 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  Eight  or  nine  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  But  then  I  mean  the  indebtedness  now  for  moneys  loaned! — A. 
None,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  swell  any  on  account  of  moneys  loaned  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  date  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  then,  that  you  brought  suit  against  him  in  June, 
1881,  and  the  account  did  not  increase  but  eight  or  nine  hundred  dol- 
lors  after  tbat,  and  that  was  not  for  money  loaned  ! — A.  Well  I  do 
not  know  how  you  would  call  it — whether  it  was  money  loaned  or  not, 

Q.  Well,  if  you  would  even  call  it  a  loan,  it  WQuld  only  amount  to 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars! — A.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  a  suit  against  Mr.  Brady  in  New  York  ! — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  an  attachment  suit. 

Q.  You  took  out  an  attachment  suit  against  him  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness- 
when  you  took  out  that  attachment ! — A.  Perhaps  I  did.  If  such  is 
the  form  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  did.  You  have  no  recollection,  of  it  have  you ! — A. 
I  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  I  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  assume  anything.  I  want  to  know  the 
facts. — A.  Well,  I  really  could  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  made  an  affidavit  or  not ! — A. 
I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  think  you  did,  but  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  to  your  mind  whether  you  did  or  did  not ! — A. 
I  think  I  did,  sir.  I  gave  bond,  and  I  presume  I  had  to  make  au  affi- 
davit. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sue  him  for  there! — A.  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  How  many  attachment  suits  have  you  brought ! — A.  One,  Ithink. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  remember  whether  you  made  an  affidavit  at  that 
time,  but  you  have  an  impression  that  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sue  him  for  there  ? — A.  I  wrote  over  here  to 
Mr.  Hine,  asking  him  for  a  copy  of  my  accouut,  and  I  sued  him  on  that. 

Q.  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  asked  you  how  much  you  sued  him  for;  I 
did  not  ask  you  for  your  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hine. — A.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  I  sued  him  there  for  forty-two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, subject  to  the  credit. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  credit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  wish  you  would  be  very  particular  about  that,  You 
sued  him  for  forty-two  or  three  thousaud  dollars,  subject  to  the  credit. 
What  was  the  credit/jj^/fggg  fM^Jt^jl/^O^fi^.  At  that  time  I  do  not 
think  that  I  had  discovered  the  error  that  he  was  entitled  to  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars  credit.     That  was  an  error  against  General 
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Brady.  It  seeui.s  to  ine  tbat  it  was  later  on  that  in  looking  OTor  the 
matter  I  discovered  the  further  credit  tliat  was  due  him. 

Q.  Yon  sued  him  then.  You  had  not  at  that  time  discovered  the 
S7,5()(»  that  he  was  entitled  to? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

Q.  Then  you  sued  him  for  forty-two  thousand  dollars  and  upwards, 
subject  to  the  ciedit  that  he  was  entitled  to? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
that  my  attorneys  said  sue  him  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  and  the  cred- 
its would  come  in  afterwards.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  your  recollection? — A.  I  think  so.  My  recol- 
lection is  not  good  for  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  on  the  face  of  the  papers.  What  pajiers  are  you 
talking  about? — A.  The  account  as  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Hine. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  papers  that  yon  are  talking  about? — A.  I 
tliink  so,  sir.     They  would  be  my  guide  I  fancy. 

Q.  You  did  not  go,  then,  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  transaction, 
but  you  went  upon  what  Mr.  Hine  sent  yon;  is  that  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  went  on  what  he  had  sent  me,  I  should  imagine. 

Q.  You  imagine  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  found  anything  that  con- 
flicted with  that,  anything  further  than  that  that  I  may  have  dis(;ov- 
ered  in  relation  to  the  matter,  1  would  have  added  or  made  corrections. 

Q.  Where  is  the  paper  Mr.  Hine  sent  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  had  it  among  my  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  enough  about  the  state  of  the  accounts  between 
you  and  General  Brady  to  enable  your  attorney  in  ISTew  York  to  bring 
a  suit  against  him  without  sending  to  your  attorney  in  Washington  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  made  up  the  account  that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Hine,  had  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  make  it  up  again? — A.  Perhaps  I  could,  and  per- 
haps I  couldn't. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  the  May ;  you  were  relying  upon 
your  memory  both  times,  were  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  relying 
upon  my  memory  both  times  particularly.    I  had  some  data. 

Q.  What  data  did  you  have  from  which  to  make  up  this  account? — 
A.  I  had  the  data,  as  far  as  my  memory  would  serve,  and  my  recollec- 
tion, and  perhaps  other  data  that  I  do  not  now  recall. 

Q.  What  other  data  did  you  perhaps  have? — A.  I  perhaps  had  some 
checks. 

Q.  Where  are  the  checks? — A.  I  have  produced  some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  data  than  these  checks  ? — A.  1  do  not  re- 
call just  now,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  from  the  same  thing  that  you  made  up  the  account  when 
you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hine,  was  it  not? — A.  ISTo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  have  ? — A.  Because  at  the  time  the  account 
was  made  up  for  Mr.  Hine  I  was  here  ]>ractically  in  the  District,  and  I 
had  manj-  tilings  to  remind  me  that  I  did  not  have  in  ISTew  York. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  you  can  give.  Now  what  did  you 
have  in  the  District  that  you  did  not  have  in  New  York? — A.  I  had  a 
good  many  things. 

Q.  Name  some  of  them?— A.  I  cannot  recall,  sir. 

Q.  Name  one  ? — A.  I,  for  example,  could  have  gone  to  the  depart- 
ment and  looked  over  the  record. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  ?— A.  1  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  did  notO(M[^(jtj(j^j\^/^^Q§0yfl@  to  the  department  and 
looking  over  the  record  wlien  you, made  it  up  here  for  Mr.  Hine     What 
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Q.  Do  you  know  auything  else  you  had  to  make  it  up  by  except  your 
memory? — A.  I  caiiuot  recall. 

Q.  You  had  your  memory  over  in  ]S'ew  York,  had  you  not? — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Very  well.  Gould  you  not  make  it  up  just  as  well  in  Ifew  York 
from  memory  as  in  Washington? — A.  Perhaps  I  preferred  getting  just 
as  much  data  as  I  could. 

Q.  But  the  data  you  wanted  was  only  the  data  you  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hine? — A.  I  do  not  know.  A  great  many  things  occur  to  one  in 
writing  up  these  matters. 

Q.  Had  anything  occurred  ? — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  when  you  went  to  institute  the  suit  in  New  York  you  sent 
to  Mr.  Hine  for  data  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  got  the  data,  did  you  i — A.  I  think  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  it  is  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  sent  to  your  attorney,  and  you  brought  suit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  brought  suit  for  forty-two  thousand  and  some  hundreds 
of  dollars,  less  the  credits  to  which  he  appeared  entitled? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  we  will  see  if  it  is.  [Taking  up  a  paper.]  Now,  sir;  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  New  York  [sub- 
mitting a  paper  to  counsel,  which  was  inspected  by  them  and  returned]. 
It  is  as  follows : 

In  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Place  of  trial,  county  of  New  York. 


John  A.  Walsh,  plaintiff, 

against 

Thos.  J.  Brady,  defendant 


i 


State  of  New  Yokk, 

City  and  County  of  New  Torh,  ss  : 

John  A.  Walsh,  of  said  city  and  county,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  that 
he  is  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  commenced  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Thomas  J.  Brady,  defendanr,  to  recover  the  sum  of  forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  is  justly  due  to  deponent,  and  which 
he,  as  plaintiff,  is  entitled  to  recover  against  the  said  defendent,  over  and  above  all 
counter-claims  known  to  deponent;  and  that  the  said  defendant  owes  the  said  sum  of 
money  to  deponent  as  principal  and  interest  for  and  on  account  of  moneys,  at  various 
times,  between  the  twentietli  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  aud  the 
ninth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  aud  eighty-two,  lent  and  advanced  by  depon- 
ent to  the  said  defendant. 

Deponent  further  saith  that  the  said  defendant  is  not  a  resident  of  this  State. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  Jannarv,  1882. 

EDWARD  F.  BROWN, 

Notary  Public  in  X.  Y.  City. 

Did  you  make  that  affidavit? — A.  If  my  name  is  signed  there— you 
say  it  is  a  certified  coi)y — I  did,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  yoii  brought  this  suit  in  New  York  agaiast  Mr. 
Brady  on  the  I4th  of  January,  1882,  you  swore  that  he  was  indebted  to 
you  iu  the  sum  of  $42,374  over  and  above  all  these  credits  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  did  you  not '? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Counter-claims  is  the  word  used. 

Mr.  Wilson.  T  know  it  is. 

A.  I  represented  tWi§^m&AbifyMmQSQ§Pind  if  he  drew  up  improper 
papers  I  am  not  responsible  for  that. 
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there  was  no  desire  on  my  part  to  do  auy  injustice  to  General  Brady  as 
regards  per  centum.    There  was  no  motive. 

Q.  That  was  a  mere  perfunctory  affidavit  ? — A.  Generally  a  client 
makes  those  kinds  of  affidavits. 

Q.  He  swears  to  anything  a  lawyer  writes  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  form. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  one  client  in  a  hundred  who  ever  knows  what 
he  signs. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  attention  to  what  you  swear  to  ? — A.  I  rely  upon 
my  attorney  in  x^resenting  my  case  as  well  as  he  can. 

Q.  In  stating  the  facts  upon  which  you  issue  an  attachment,  and 
undertake  to  tie  up  a  man's  property,  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands, 
you  think  it  is  a  mere  perfunctory  matter,  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence, and  you  trust  to  your  lawyer  and  not  to  yonr  knowledge  of  the 
facts  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  stated  all  the  facts  to  my  attorney  in  the  case, 
and  really  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  matter  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. He  did  know  the  credits  due  General  Brady,  but  he  told 
me  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  file  the  credits  in  the  paper,  and  he 
did  not  want  to. 

Q.  Who  was  that  lawyer  I — A.  E.  H.  Grandin. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  you  go  to  to  take  out  attach- 
ments, do  you? — A.  Probably  after  my  experience  with  the  Post-OfQce 
Department  he  was  the  best  lawyer  I  could  get. 

Q.  He  was?  But  the  lawyer  did  not  fix  up  the  amount  for  which  he 
was  going  to  sue,  did  he  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  he  put  them  in  the  paper  that 
he  was  going  to  sue  upon,  and  I  did  not  direct  him. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  amounts  ? — A.  I  gave  him  the  amounts,  and 
I  gave  them  to  him  correctly. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  credit  ? — A.  I  gave  him  the  credit  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  did  give  him  the  amount  of  $12,374  as  the  amount  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  owed  you  ? — A.  1  do  not  know.  I  think  I  give  him  the 
right  amount  of  the  credits.  It  occurs  to  me  now  that  he  said  some- 
thing about  the  credits  not  being  necessary  to  go  in  at  this  stage. 

Q.  Hold  on  a  minute.  You  gave  him  the  amount  that  you  had  loaned 
to  General  Brady,  did  you  "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  credits,  did  you? — A.  That  is  my  recollection, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  swore  that  he  owed  you  this  amount  over  and  above 
those  credits  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  insist  upon  it  that  Mr.  Wilson  shall  state  the  affidavit 
correctly.  The  words  counter-claims  in  our  practice  in  New  York  have 
a  perfectly  well-defined  meaning  and  for  him  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
same  as  credits  is  not  correct. 

The  Witness.  The  lawyer  told  me  distinctly  that  he  did  not  want  to 
file  the  credits  in  the  paper.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  IngtERSOLL.  Oounter-claims  in  New  York  mean  claims  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  fix  all  that.    That  is  a  matter  to  settle  by  law. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  simply  want  you  to  state  correctly  what  he  swore  to. 

The  Court.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  between  a  credit  and 
a  counter-claim  in  the  mind  of  the  law. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  get  any  money  anyhow,  so  it  did  not  make 
any  difference. 

Mr.  McSwBBNY.  In  fy.  matter,  where  thma  is  a  money  deal,  and  an 
attachment  should  iss\MWW-V¥u^S/iMmfitm  simply  describing  be- 

tw(J|Jli  tTFn  nQT+i<jo    tlio    Irian     A'-c        Tr>    Ita  anTP     a   pnnn tpi -f'lnilll     IS  SOme- 
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tliiii.n' arising  out  of  tLo  .same  tratisactiou.  To  sue  a  man  for  a  liorse 
he  might  set  wp  a  breacli  of  warranty,  but  in  a  money  transaction . 

The  (JouET.  [Interijosing.]  Su]»pose  you  had  a  claim  and  there  were 
credits  upon  the  claim,  Avould  you  plead  a  setoff  or  put  in  the  credit? 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  would  have  to  get  out  an  attachment.  There  is  uo 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  where  you  can  attach  a  man's  property 
without  making  an  aflidavit,  showing  how  much  is  actually  and  hon- 
estly due. 

The  OOXJET.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Buss.  Ill  every  New  England  State  you  attach  a  man'sproperty 
at  the  commencement  of  a  suit  without  any  affidavit  whatever.  Iwas 
brought  up  under  that  practice,  and  have  done  it  hundreds  of  times. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  do  not  do  that  in  Iv'^ew  York,  I  know  very  well. 

Mr.  BLI8S.  I  know  that  very  well. 

The  Court.  In  a  counter-claim,  gentlemen,  you  may  plead  the  set- 
off, but  to  entitle  yourself  as  defendant  to  a  credit  for  payments  ou  ac- 
count, no  plea  of  set-otfis  necessary  at  all.  You  may  plead  it  or  show 
it  under  the  general  issue,  and  that  illustrates  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 

Mr.  5IcSwB]CNY.  In  our  State  it  is  perjury  in  an  attachment  to 
swear  to  credits  to  a  given  and  false  amount. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  ^Ve  have  suffered  from  the  Ohio  laws  enough,  and 
Ohio  Kepreseutatives.  Our  personal  property  is  taxed,  and  inquisi- 
torial proceedings  instituted  against  citizens  that  are  the  most  out- 
rageous that  \yere  ever  passed  iii  the  world  simply  because  they  come 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  you  defend  everything  from  Ohio,  Mr.  McSweeiiy? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  I  protest  against  this. 

The  Court.  Proceed  with  your  examination. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  When  you  brought  your  suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia  you 
swore  that  the  amount  of  loans  made  to  General  Brady  were  $32,100 iu 
the  aggregate.  Now,  when  you  made  your  aflidavit  in  New  York  you 
swore  that  the  amount  of  loan  with  interest  was  $42, '574.  Allowing 
you  interest,  it  makes  a  difference  of  over  $11,000.  How  do  you  account 
for  that  ? — A.  Well,  perhaps  my  memory  had  improved. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  I  perhaps  had  as  much  right  to  credit  against  my- 
self as  I  had  to  credit  to  General  Brady  any  omissions  or  errors. 

Q.  But  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  is  only  about  a  little  over 
$11,000?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  failed  to  give  him  a  credit  of  $7,500  which 
was  against  myself. 

Q.  No,  no ;  do  not  go  off  now.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  loan  is 
$32,150,  as  you  swore  to  it  in  Washington.  Now,  when  you  come^to 
New  York  you  say  that  the  amount  of  loans,  with  interest,  is  S42,374. 
Now,  allowing  for  the  interest  it  makes  a  difference  of  over  ijll,000 
between  the  two  cases.     How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  told  you  the  difterence  between  $11,000  and  twelve 
hundred. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  the  witness  testify. 

A.  The  correction  shows  on  the  facie  of  the  paper.  If  I  have  proved 
up  .1;!  12,000  the  amount  I  am  suing  for  now  is  the  correct  one.  I  do  not 
see  why  I  sliould  "ot  ^^g^;|^^U;j^^^g^ction  of  any  errors,  either 
tor  or  against  myself.     ^  ^ 

Q.  But  you  ha\'e  had  three  swears  at  this  thing;  first  in  the  supreme 
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here  ou  the  witness  stand  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  more  particular  what  I  say 
on  the  witness  stand,  inasmuch  as  you  question  me,  and  my  memory  is 
generally  refreshed,  i^erhaps. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  of  it! — A.  About  ail, 
just  now. 

Q.  If  you  can  think  of  any  other,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  1 — A. 
That  is  enough,  I  think,  sir. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Wilson,  do  you  not  think  you  have  gone  far  enough 
on  this  point? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  just  through  with  it,  your  honor,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  gone  any  too  fai'. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Colonel  Bliss,  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter  that  you 
produced  in  evidence  when  the  witness  was  formerly  on  the  stand. 

[The  paper  called  for  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Q.  [Eesnniing.]  You  say  that  you  had  an  interview  with  General 
Brady  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  if  I  understand  you  1 — A.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  that  that  interview  was  brought  about  by  your  writing  this 
note  which  you  produced,  and  which  has  been  read  to  the  jury  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  sent  that  note  by  a  page  in  G-eueral  Brady's 
ofBce? — A.  That  is  my  recollection,  sir.  I  wrote  the  note,  my  memory 
serves  me  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office  ;  that  is,  in  the 
room  between  the  auditor's  office  and  the  deputy  auditor's,  and  I  think 
I  gave  it  to  the  boy  who  acted  as  page  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  where  did  the  boy  go? — A.  I  judge  that  he  went  to  General 
Brady. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  gone  before  he  came  back  with  the  answer? — A. 
My  recollection  is,  but  a  short  while. 

Q.  Give  us  now,  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  length  of  time? — A.  Oh,  I 
could  not  do  that,  sir.     It  made  no  such  impression  on  my  mind  as  that. 

Q.  Was  it  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  ? — A.  It  could  not  have  been  an 
hour  for  I  would  not  have  waited  an  hour. 

Q.  ^Vas  that  page  a  colored  boy  or  a  white  boy  ? — A.  A  white  boy^ 
a  little  boy,  I  should  judge  about  13  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  find  General  Brady's  page  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office"? — A.  I  think  I  went  upstairs  and 
got  him  in  the  hall.  There  was  somebody  in  the  room  with  General 
Brady.    That  was  probably  the  reason. 

Q.  In  the  hall  with  General  Brady  ? — A.  Probably  from  the  hall  I 
saw  somebody  in  General  Brady's  room.  Perhaps  at  that  time  of  day 
there  might  have  been  a  good  many  people.  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
him  and  I  gave  it  to  the  boy  perhaps  in  the  hall.  I  wrote  it  where  I 
have  stated. 

Q.  Instead,  then,  where  you  were,  right  there  at  his  door,  of  mention- 
ing to  him  in  person  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  you  went  and  wrote 
this  note  and  gave  it  to  the  page  and  had  the  page  bring  you  an  an- 
swer?—A.  That  is  my  recollection,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  seeing  General  Brady  in  his  room  that  day  ? — 
A.  I  do  not.    I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  wliethcr  you  saw  him  or  not"? — A.  I  suppose 
I  did,  or  else  I  wouhl  not  iiBMtlfS^^I^ l^)dr&§^®  ^  ^^"^^  ^''''•t'  I  proba- 
bly saw  him  in  there  surrouncled  by  people,  in  all  probability,  and  was 
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moved  to  write  the  note  instead  of  going  in  in  person,  or  I  may  not 
liave  seen  liim  there. 

Q.  The  probability  is,  yon  say,  that  you  saw  him  in  his  room  sur- 
rounded bj' persons! — A.  Perhaps  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  probability  led  you  to  write  the  note  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  the  page  in  to  General  Brady  with  it,  and  he  came 
back  with  it  with  this  indorsement  on  the  back  of  it"? — A.  Yes,  sir' 
whoever  I  sent  with  it  came  back  with  that  indorsement. 

Q.  With  that  writing  indorsed  on  the'  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  JSTow,  you  are  ready  to  stand  by  that,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  office,  Mr.  Walsh,  at  that  time?— A.  No.  916 F 
street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  kept  your  books  and  papers,  was  it ! — A.  Yes, 
■sir.     I  do  not  think  I  had  given  up  my  office  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Post-Office  Department  to  916  F  street?— 
A.  About  a  block  and  a  half — a  short  block  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  it  from  the  Post-Office  Department  to  General 
Sheridan's  office  ? — A.  I  should  say  about  a  little  over  a  block. 

Q.  The  distance  between  your  office  and  the  Post-Offlce  Department 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  distance  from  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment to  Sheridan's  ? — A.  There  would  not  be  much  difference. 

Q.  About  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  had  a  fire  made  over  in  Sheridan's  oflce  to 
meet  General  Brady  rather  than  to  have  him  come  down  to  your  own 
office  f — A.  He  never  came  to  my  office,  and  when  I  used  to  see  him  he 
would  be  at  Sheridan's.  It  was  as  much  Brady's,  probably  more,  than 
it  was  Sheridan's.    Mr.  Brady  was  accustomed  to  go  there  every  day. 

Q.  You  say,  "A  fire  will  be  made  in  Sheridan's  office  at  Ithis  p.m." 
So  you  were  having  a  fire  made  there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him ; 
is  that  the  idea  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  so  much  that  the  fire  was 
absolutely  made  for  that  purpose,  for  there  was  in  all  ijrobability  a  fire 
there.     But  I  was  conveying  the  idea  that  there  would  be  a  fire. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  that  out  ? — A.  I  found  it  out  by  the  colored  ■ 
man. 

Q.  Who  was  that  colored  man  ? — A.  I  believe  his  name  is  Uncle 
Billy. 

Q.  You  say,  "A  fire  will  be  made  at  Sheridan's  office."  So  you  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  a  fire  so  you  would  meet  General  Brady 
there  ;  is  that  the  idea  1 — A.  Yes.  Probably  a  fire  was  made.  I  do 
not  say  it  ^\  as  made  absolutely  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  took  your  notes  up  there,  did  you '! — A.  Such  memoranda  as 
I  had,  with  my  notes. 

Q.  What  memoranda  did  you  have? — A.  Simply  an  addition  of  the 
amounts. 

Q.  Made  out  by  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  that  over  there  ? — A.  I  probably  did,  or  made  it  there, 
I  do  not  recall  which. 

Q.  Was  your  purpose  in  going  there  to  have  a  settlement  with  him? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  idea. 

Q.  How  many  notes  did  you  have  ? — A.  I  had  notes  amounting  to 
$25,000. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  them  ?— A.  Twenty-five  thousand  and 
odd  dollars.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  notes  respectively? — A.  One  was 
for  $12,000.  as  near  as  m\-  recollection  is.  and  the  otlier  for  $13,500. 
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Q.  And  you  took  those  notes  over  there.  What  did  you  do  with 
them  when  you  got  there "? — A.  Kept  them  in  my  pocket  at  the  first 
stage.  I  produced  the  notes  after  awhile,  laying  them  down  on  the 
table. 

Q.  Now,  before  I  go  further  with  that,  I  want  you  to  state  to  the  jury 
how  you  fixed  this  as  being  December  28,  1880  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  take 
it  from  the  date  that  is  at  the  head  of  the  note. 

Q.  The  date  at  the  head  of  what  note? — A.  At  the  head  of  the  note 
asking  General  Brady  to  meet  me. 

Q.  Which  says  December  28  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  that  it  was  1880  ? — A.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the 
date  1880.  fAfter  a  pause  and  reflecting.]  I  have  to  recall  it  to  my- 
mind.  [After  further  reflection.]  I  fixed  the  date  in  my  mind  with 
some  sort  of  reasoning  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  fixing  it  now  ;  not  at  the  time.  You  testified  the  other 
day  it  was  December  28,  1880 ;  I  want  to  know  how  you  fixed  that 
date  ? — A.  I  will  refer  to  my  papers  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  sir ;  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do. — A.  [After  referring 
to  papers  and  selecting  one.]  I  fix  the  date  of  1880,  and  of  December 
-'8.  I  take  it  from  the  face  of  the  note,  because  it  was  i)revious  to 
that  that  General  Brady  asked  me  for  the  loan  of  three  hundred  shares 
of  Chattanooga  stock  vulued  at  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  asking  for  the  Chattanooga  stock '? — A.  I 
have,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  see  it,  sir.  [A  jiaper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson  by  witness.) 
Is  there  any  date  to  this  note  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  does  that  enable  you  to  fix  the  date  1 — A.  Because  I 
remember  very  well  that  it  was  subsequent  to  my  purchasing  thatstock 
and  my  refusal  to  loan  it  to  him  that  that  interview  was  had.  ■ 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  memory  at  last  that  it  was  1880,  is  it  f — A. 
That  is  my  process  of  fixing  it,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  fixing  it  ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  But  you  say  it  was  1880  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  note  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  note  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  day  of  the  date  of  this  note  of  December  28  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  the  year  1880  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  an  envelope  to  witness.]  Whose  letters  and  figures 
are  these  on  the  corner  of  this  envelope  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Which  envelope  is  it? 

Mr.  ^VILSON.  It  is  the  envelope  containing  the  note  to  meet  him  at 
Sheridan's  office. 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  they  may  be  mine. 

<t>.  Are  they  yours  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  your  handwriting  ? — A.  No  ;  not  in  lead  pencil, 
always. 

Q.  Nor  your  own  figures  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  know  whether  you  put  that  December  28, 1880,  on 
there  or  not  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  it  on,  if  you  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  This  memorandum  on  the  back  of  this  note  is,  "  Will  be  there  at 
^'.oU"    That  means  12.30  o^j^j^gpjijyijj^^^gj^stood  it,  does  it  ?— 
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Q.  And  from  all  tbis  you  fixed  the  time  as  being  the  28th  of  Decern- 
1)er,  1880  1—A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  it  was  on  the  28th  of  December  from  the  date  of 
this  note? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  He  did  come,  as  you  say,  at  the  hour  fixed  ? — A.  He  came  agree- 
•ably  to  the  notice  on  the  back  of  that  note,  whether  on  that  daj-,  the 
day  nfter,  or 

Q.  [Interposing.]  And  the  interview  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  was  an  interview  that  was  held  pursuant  to  this  note  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  turns  out  that  General  Brady  was  not  in 
Washington,  and  was  not  in  the  Post-OiHce  Department  from  the  21st 
of  December,  1880,  until  the  3d  of  January,  1881,  then  what  year  would 
you  fix  it  that  you  had  this  interview  1 — A.  I  should  think,  perhaps,  he 
was  here,  and,  perhaps,  was  proving  an  alibi. 

Q.  There  is  no  ((libi  about  it,  nor  allibhy  either  [referring  to  the  wit- 
ness's pronunciation  of  the  word  alibi].  I  am  simjjly  asking  you  this 
question.  If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  as  you  may  not  be 
here  hereafter,  1  want  to  know  what  year  you  would  fix  as  being  the 
date  of  that  interview  ? 

]Mr.  ^Iereick.  That  is  not  a  proper  question  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  ^VlLSON.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  question. 

Mr.  ^lEERiCK.  I  hardly  think  it  is. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  proper  question.  It  is  not 
an  investigation  of  any  fact.  It  is  an  investigation  of  what  he  would 
do  under  an  iiiingiuary  state  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  ilEEEiCK.  Which  do  not  really  exist. 

;Mi'.  Wilson.  He  undertakes  to  swear  that  he  had  this  interview,  and 
he  s;;ys  it  was  on  the  28th  of  December  he  knows,  because  of  this  28th 
of  December  written  on  this  note.  He  undertakes  to  fix  the  year  1880 
as  being  the  year  that  he  had  this  interview,  and  now  I  want  to  know 
of  him  if  it  was  not  the  year  1880  what  year  it  must  have  been; 
wliether  it  was  IST'.t,  1878,  or  1881. 

The  CouET.  But  he  has  sworn  it  was  1880. 

JMr.  Wilson.  Very  well,  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  so. 

The  GouET.  And  he  sticks  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  wanted  to  giv^e  him  all  the  opportunity  I  could. 

Mr.  Meeeigk.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  troubling  myself  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  want  this  envelope  marked. 

[The  envelope  referred  to  was  submitted  to  the  clerk,  and  marked  by 
him  W.  E.  W.,  Walsh.] 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  [Eesuining.]  iS^ow,  then,  I  come  back  to  this  interview.  Who  was 
present  at  that  interview? — A.  No  one,  sir. 

Q.  Xo  one  but  ^'0u  and  Brady  ? — A.  Nobody,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  fire  in  the  room  that  day  1 — A.  I 
should  thiuk  the  colored  man,  William. 

Q.  Did  you  solicit  him  to  have  it  made? — A.  Perhaps  I  went  over 
to  see  if  it  was  made,  and  if  there  was  not  one  there  I  might  have  so- 
licited him. 

(.i.   But  voii  do  not  know  whether  vou  did  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

a  Was  Gen.Tal  ^^tyfdlhiMb^^iimM,^-  ?.«'  '^'i  ^?^"t!tt 
he  w;is  there.  The  genmilnaicAv  nothing  about  it,  so  far  as  1  am  con- 
cerned. 
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Q.  But  you  carried  your  notes  and  memoranda  up  there,  did  you  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  such  memoranda  as  I  had. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  into  the  house  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  would 
Lave  rung  the  bell. 

Q.  Did  anybody  let  you  in? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  William,  the 
colored  man,  let  me  in. 

Q.  And  you  took  your  notes  and  memoranda  with  you"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  iiowlong  were  you  there  before  General  Brady  came  1 — A.  I 
do  not  recall,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  put  your  notes  and  memoranda  in  your  pocket  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  them  together  what  did  you  do  with  your  notes  and 
meuKiranda  ? — A.  As  the  conversation  went  on  I  took  my  memoranda, 
and  the  general's  notes,  out  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  He,  perhaps, 
said,  "Let  me  see  the  notes" — you  can  imagine  about  how  such  a  con- 
versation would  be  conducted — and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Y'ou  took  them  out  and  laid  them  down  on  the  table  ? — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  conversation  did  yo"u  have? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  altogether  it  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  And  these  notes  were  lying  on  the  table  all  that  time  1 — A.  Per- 
haps not  all  tiiat  time. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  they  lie  on  the  table  1 — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 
The  conversation  commenced  al>ovit  ordinary  topics.  The  relations  be- 
tween myself  and  General  Brady  were  pleasant— pleasant  enough. 
And  there  might  have  been  other  subjiH'ts  of  conversation.  I  should 
think,  perhaps,  we  discussed  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  went  gradually 
into  the  matter,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Avhere  my  notes 

Q.  [Interijosing.]  How  long  were  these  notes  lying  on  the  table? — 
A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  about. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  he  took  them  up  ? — A.  He  took  them  up  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  as  he  went  back,  and  looked  at  them  and  laid  them  down 
again,  and  as  we  progressed  I  did  not  notice  at  first  the  absence  of  the 
pajiers  until  later  on. 

Q.  Well,  what  next;  he  took  them  up  and  put  them  in  his  pocket, 
did  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  the  uiovement  attracted  my  attention 
at  that  time.  If" it  did,  I  didn't  think  much  of  it  until  the  couversatiou 
progressed,  and  he  assumed  his  arithmetical  proportion. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  put  these  notes  in  his  pocket  *? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  actually  saw  him.  There  was  the  movement.  He  had  the  notes, 
rolling  them  up  together,  a  peculiarity  of  his  and  some  people's,  and  he 
put  them  on  the  table,  and  then  took  them  back,  and  took  them  up  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  I  rather  think  I  did 
iii.vself  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  see  him  put  the  notes  in  his  pocket? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  do  it  ?^A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  him  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ?— A.  I  said  to  him,  towards  the  end  of 
the  interview,  "General,  suppose,  inasmuch  as  ycm  assume  this  is  to 
be  a  settlement,  willyou  please  tell  me  why  you  have  taken  the  papers  ?" 
He  said  he  considered  it  adjusted.  He  considered  the  ma.tter  fixed,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  And  he  put  the  notes  in  his  pocket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ini?ut?r'  ^°"^'  '^^^  ^'''"  ^'bi^z^VterMW^^*  '•-^^-  ^  ''''''  ^"^ 
Q.  You  sepai-ated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  general  told  me   that  if  I 
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thought  I  could  wrestle  with  him  before  the  courts  or  anywhere  else  I 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  it ;  he  said  nobody  had  thus  far  been  able 
to  succeed. 

Q.  Had  you  known  of  him  being  before  the  courts  ? — A.  Well,  the 
National  Legislature,  I  think,  discussed  him  pretty  largely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  National  Legislature. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  that  is  higher  than  an  ordinary  court. 

Q.  They  discussed  you  a  good  deal,  did  they  not? — A.  Well,  sir,- 
they  did,  and  the  evidence  is  there. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  courts,  and  not  the  National  Legislature!— 
A.  Perhaps  he  holds  the  courts  to  be  subordinate ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  he  went  off  carrying  these  notes  amounting  to  $25,000  in 
his  pocket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  them  since  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  outcry  about  his  carrying  off  the  notes  ?— A.  I 
never  make  much  outcry. 

Q.  When  did  you  iirst  communicate  to  anybody  that  he  had  carried 
off  these  notes  ? — A.  I  never  communicated  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  Never  told  anybody  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  state  that  General  Brady  had  carried  off  these 
notes  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  stated  it  uutil  this  investigation  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  never  told  anybody  that  he  had  carried  off  those  notes  uutil 
you  went  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  I  never  told  that,  and  I  never  said 
I  had  received  drafts  from  General  Brady,  nor  drafts  from  Senator  Kel- 
logg. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  talking  about  those  drafts. 

Ttie  Witness.  I  am  merely  statingthat  I  never  saidanythingaboutit. 

Q.  W^ell,  he  carried  off  $2.5,000  worth  of  your  notes  and  you  never 
mentioned  that  to  anybody.  That  occurred  you  say  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  and  you  never  mentioned  that  fact  until  you  went  before 
the  grand  jury  here  quite  recently  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Not  to  any  human  being? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  think 
the  first  body  or  first  person  that  ever  heard  of  my  transaction  as  it  ap- 
pears in  print  was  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  So  that  having  brought  two  suits  against  General  Brady  you 
never  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  either  of  your  attorneys? — A.  1 
don't  think  I  mentioned  to  either  of  the  aitorueys  any  of  the  circum- 
stances scarcely. 

Q.  You  went  to  Mr.  Hine  to  bring  suit  for  money  that  you  say  you 
had  loaned  to  General  Brady  I — A.  1  never  told  Mr.  Hine  but  very  lit- 
tle in  relation  to  the  matter;  no,  sir.     I  didn't  tell  him  that. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  your  attorney  in  New  York  and  brought  a  suit 
against  General  Brady  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  there  that  General  Brady  had  carried  off 
those  notes  ? — A.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  never  had  told  anybody  ?— A-  I 
am  not  so  sure.  1  don't  think  I  did ;  but  1  had  further  couversation 
with  him  than  I  did  with  auybody  here. 

Q.  Now,  wluMi  you  had  au  interview  with  the  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Herald  the  other  day,  at  your  own  suggestion  or  solicitation- 

The  WiTNi'iss.  [Interrupting.]  No,  sir ;  not  my  own. 

Q.  [Oontiuuing.J  — or  your  own  appointment,  did  you  say  auy- 
thing  then  about  i:>rat)/Q|flftei9gfg)y5fl;f^fl^ei)S©those  uotes  ? — A.  I  would 
have  to  reter  to  that  interview.  Then  again  I  might  have  said  it  and 
he  not  reported  it.     I  could  not  tell. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  his  having  carried  off  those  notes ! — 
A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  1 — A.  I  am  not  sure  I  did.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  that  interview,  say  that  Brady  had  carried  off 
these  drafts  ? — A.  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  that  is  so  eminently  technical  that 
you  must  excuse  me.  I  don't  know  what  a  reporter  might  call  a  check, 
or  what  he  might  call  a  draft,  or  a  note.  They  are  not  generally  skilled 
in  those  commercial  papers. 

Q.  But  you  are  abanker,  you  know,  and  you  talk  accurately. — A.  I  es- 
say to  do  it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  reporter  reported  me  ac- 
curately. The  report  of  the  Herald,  I  will  state,  is  very  inaccurate,  and 
I  guess  the  gentleman  who  reported  it  will  say  that  also. 

Q.  Will  say  that  it  was  very  inaccurate  "? — A.  I  think  he  will. 

Q.  So  this  report 

Mr.  Meekick.  If  he  is  to  be  questioned  on  the  paper  I  ask  that  it  be 
sLown  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  got  it  before  him. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  what  part  you  are  reading. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  give  you  the  part.  [To  the  court.]  This  witness  is 
entirely  competent  to  take  care  of  himself. 

iVir.  JlEREiCK.  Yes ;  but  the  rules  of  law  must  be  conformed  to. 

The  Court.  Point  him  out  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  going  to  in  a  moment,  if  your  honor  please,  when 
I  get  through  with  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  to  stop  the  counsel,  although  he  knows  the 
rules  of  law  better  than  I  do,  probably. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  knew  them  as  well. 

The  Court.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  conversation  between  yourselves 
is  only  waste  of  time. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  in  that  interview 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  If  your  honor  please,  there  are  reasons  why 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  adjournment  prom{)tly.  Mr.  Wilson  says 
he  is  going  into  this  interview  at  considerable  length.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  good  time  to  stop. . 

The  Court.  Very  well.    We  will  adjourn  till  Monday. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning  next,  July  24,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    JULY    24,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  4  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

John  A.  Walsh  resumed  the  stand. 

The  Witness.  If  the  court  please,  I  wish  to  make  some  corrections 
in  the  report  of  my  testimony. 

The  Court.  The  witness  requests  permission  to  correct  some  mis- 
takes wiiich  he  says  appear  on  the  stenographer's  report  of  his  evidence 
delivered  on  Friday. 

The  Witness.  On  page  1701,  about  the  middle  of  the  page: 

H  •  Weill  (in  tci  say  that  niy  pro  rata  of  the  sum  contributed  by  contractors  for  that 
purpose  was  $m,000  :'  that  I  nituit  cgrtainlA'  exneot  to  losathe  balance  of  it. 

\u  1H36^ v»)  '^'9'"'^®"  "Y  ivlicroson® 
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It  slionld  be : 

That  I  must  certainly  expect  to  do  as  the  balance  did. 

There  is  an  immaterial  mistake  further  down  the  same  paragraph, 
wherein  I  say : 

Of  which  Mr.  Blackburn  was  the  chairman  or  subcommittee. 

I  said : 

The  chairman  o*  the  subcommittee. 

On  page  1702,  about  the  middle  of  the  page : 

I  asljed  him  what  he  referred  to.     He  said  he  referred  to  the  Peterson-Price  drafts. 

That  would  indicate  that  the  Peterson  and  Price  drafts  were  the  same 
drafts,  or  that  it  was  a  copartnership,  which  is  not  the  case.  I  said 
the  Peterson  and  Price  drafts.    On  page  1707 : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  said : 

Tbe  State  of  Louisiana. 

Folio  1708 : 

Q.  And  what  next? — A.  After  that  I  was  a  speculator  in  Western  produce  and  a 
brokt-r  there. 

That  would  indicate  that  I  referred  to  Shreveport,  whereas  I  referred 
to  New  Orleans.    It  should  read : 
Broker  in  New  Orleans. 
Folio  1720,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  page : 

Q.  At  whose  house  ?— A.  At  General  Brady's  house. 
Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  check  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

I  said : 

I  did  not,  sir. 

Also: 

Q.  Did  you  hand  him  the  money  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  correction  is : 

1  did,  sir. 

Folio  1722,  middle  of  the  page : 

Q.  When  was  the  next  loan  made  ? — A.  Not  a  great  while  afterwards. 
Q    How  long  afterwards  ? — A.  W^U,  I  should  think  within   probably  three  days,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right. 

It  should  have  been  : 

Within  thirty  days,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Folio  1726,  about  the  middle  of  the  page : 

Q    Long  subsequent  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  probably  before  the  last  loan  that  I  made. 

I  said : 

Probably  before  the  next  loan  that  I  made. 

Folio  1733 : 

Q.  And  you  swore  to  this? — A.  It  appears  I  did.  But  if  I  had  sworn  thathe  was  not 
credited  with  but  $5,000  when  he  should  have  been  credited  with  $20,000  I  could  have 
corrected  it. 

I  said : 

When  ho  should  have  beeiTcredited  Vith  |12,506. 
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Folio  1738  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  page 


Q.  Very  well.— A.  I  perhaps  had  as  much  right  to  credit  against  myself  as  I  had  to 
■credit  to  General  Brady  any  omissions  or  errors. 

It  should  be : 

I  perhaps  had  as  much  right  to  credit  myself  as  I  had  to  credit  General  Brady 
any  omissions  or  errors. 

Mr.  Henklb.  You  strike  out  the  word  "  against  V 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  You  strike  out  "to"  also  before  "  General  Brady f 
The  Witness.  Well,  it  might  make  better  English.     I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  Are  you  correcting  the  fact  or  the  English  ? 
Mr.  Mereick.  He  is  correcting  the  report,  as  1  understand  it. 
The  Witness.  I  am  correcting  the  report.    It  should  be : 

I  had  as  mnch  right  to  credit  myself  as  I  had  to  credit  General  Brady  any  omissions 
or  errors. 

The  COTTET.  Is  that  all  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  all  as  to  the  corrections  of  the  evidence  that  I 
gave.    I  wish  to  make  a  correction  of  my  testimony  relating  to  the  pay- 
^ment  of  the  $5,400  that  I  gave  to  G-eneral  Brady. 
Mr.  Henklb.  Where  is  that  found  ? 
The  M^iTNBSS.  Page  1729  : 

Q  Now,  will  you  tell  us  when  you  made  the  next  loan  to  him? — A.  Some  time  in 
the  summer  of  1880. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  summer? — A.  I  think  some  time  in  July,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  loan  ? — A.  Four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  ; 
somewhere  about  there  ;  somewhere  between  five  and  six,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  that  as  near  as  you  can  state  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  as  nearly  as  I  am  will- 
ing to  state  it ;  I  think  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  that  loan  to  him  ? — A.  I  gave  him  that  money  in  Delmon- 
■ico's  on  Broadway,  just  above  Wall  street. 

On  reflection  and  reference  to  some  data,  I  discovered  that  the  last 
part  of  the  $5,400  was  given  to  him  at  the  place  designated,  Delmon- 
ico's,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  through  ? 

The  Witness.  JSTo,  sir ;  I  have  hardly  commenced. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hardly  commenced'? 
I^The  Witness.  I  commenced  where  you  left  off. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  you  go  further  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  this  last  correction. 

The  OouET.  Allow  him  to  make  his  own  corrections  first. 

The  Witness.  Ou  folio  1744  : 

Q.  Aud  you  have  never  seen  them  siuoe  ? 
^  Referring  to  the  note. 

A.  I  never  have. 

Q  Did  you  make  any  outcry  about  his  carrying  off  the  notes  ? — A.  I  never  make 
much  outcry. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  communicate  to  anybody  that  he  had  carried  off  these  notes? 
— A.  1  never  comiuTinicate-i  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  Nc^'er  told  anybody  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  state  that  General  Brady  had  carried  off  these  notes? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  stated  it  until  this  iavestigatiou  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Yon  never  told  anybody  that  he  had  carried  offthose  notes  until  you  went  before 
thegi-iHid  jury  ? — A.  InevertoM  that,  and  I  never  said  I  had  received  drafts  from  Gen- 
eral Brady,  nor  drafts  from  Senator  KeUogSw-  ^p. 

In  reference  to  that  I'mveto  ^m/ w^  some  time  in  the  month 
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April,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  serxe.s  me,  I  did  tell  that  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward iij  the  course  of  a  conversation  bad  at  Chamberlain's,  on  New 
York  avenue,  so  that  I  am  incorrect  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  April  of  this  year "! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  is  my  recollection.  I  was  asked  theother 
diiy  when  I  was  on  the  stand,  whether  or  not  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hine,  my  counsel  here,  upon  which  I  based  the  attachment  suit  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  told  him  tliat  I  had  not;  that  I  did  not  know 
where  it  \\as.  I  went  to  ISTew  York  yesterday,  and  my  attorney  turned 
over  to  me  the  ijaper  on  which  1  based  the  attachment  suit  in  New 
York,  and  which  should  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  bill  of  particulars  as 
it  should  have  been  filed  in  this  District  but  for  the  error  of  his  son,  a 
clerical  error  as  I  stated  last  Friday. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Don't  tell  us  anything  you  don't  know  yourself 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  I  told  that  then  and  I  tell  it  again.  [To 
the  court.]     I  will  \nit  the  paper  in,  if  your  honor  please. 

The  OoxJET.  He  wishes  to  tile  these  papers  upon  which  the  correc- 
tion he  now  makes  is  founded. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he  was  asked  about  and 
which  he  did  not  have  and  which,  as  I  understand  him  to  say,  he  now 
has. 

The  CouET.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  received  it  from  my  counsel  in  New  York,  who 
brought  the  attachment  suit  against  General  Brady.  I  have  also,  in 
the  handwriting  of  my  attorney,  the  entire  credits  aud  debits  in  that 
attachment  suit  which  shows  that  he  did  credit  General  Brady  with 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  if  your  honor  please,  to  what  he  and  his  coun- 
sel have  been  doing. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  don't  make  any  difference.  I  was  testing  your 
memory.  I  don't  care  anything  about  what  you  and  your  attorneys 
have  been  doing  in  their  offices. 

The  Witness.  1  liaxe  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  which  was  filed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  have  I. 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  in  that  account  General  Brady 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object,  if  your  honor  please. 

The  CoiET.  You  had  probably  better  reserve  that  explanation  until 
the  re-examination. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Nevertheless  if  he  has  since  his  last  examination  from 
any  source,  reflection  or  otherwise,  ascertained  that  he  has  committed 
an  error 

The  Witness.  [Interposing.]  I  did  not  commit  any  error. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No;  or  has  fuller  information  which  he  was  asked 
for  then  and  said  he  did  not  have r 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  I  understand  him  to  say  he  committed  no 
error  on  Friday,  but  has  produced  the  papers  to  corroborate  his  state- 
ment made  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  I  said,  may  it  please  the  court,  that  it  was  a  clerical 
error.  The  young  man  who  copied  the  account  is  here.  He  copied  it 
incorrectly. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  will  have  him  say  tliat. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  I  will  then  produce  the  letter  of  L.  G.  Hine 
to  me,  on  which  I  based  tlie  attachment  suit  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  OouET.  It  ^^'^'^fylffzW  b^WdMSQ^^  better  be  reserved  for  re- 
examination.       . 
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Mr.  Mbbriok.  Very  well.    The  papers  had  better  be  kept  together, 
and  I  will,  on  the  re-exaniinatiou,  bring-  out  all  these  matters. 
The  Court.  Is  there  anything  more '? 
The  Witness.  Nothing. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Before  taking  up  the  cross-examination  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
this  correction  you  made  in  regard  to  the  $5,4:00.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  been  cai'efuUy  over  this  testimony 
whi(^h  you  gave  on  last  Friday"? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  examined  it  coming 
over  on  the  cars  last  night,  as  well  as  I  could ;  I  think,  carefully. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  printed  copy? — A.  I  got  it  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Q.  And  you  had  it  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  yesterday  evening, 
and  you  came  over  yesterday  evening,  did  you "? — A.  I  got  here  this 
morning. 

Q.  Y®u  left  New  York  yesterday  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  Have  you  gone  over  that  testimony  carefully  ? — A.  As  carefully 
as  I  could,  under  the  circumstances.  I  don't  see  very  well  at  night.  I 
had  to  do  it  by  car  light. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  it  yesterday  in  New  York  ? — A.  I  hadn't  the 
time. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  had  the  time ;  but  whether  you 
did?— A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  corrections  to  make  in  that  testimony,  now, 
than  what  you  made  ? — A.  None  that  I  can  see,  sir. 

Q.  You  swore  when  you  were  on  the  stand  before,  that  you  loaned 
General  Brady  |5,400  in  Delmonico's — took  the  money  out  of  your 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  him  ? — a  .  I  think  my  testimony  was  that  I  loaned 
him  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  first  stated  it  four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars ;  you  were 
not  sure  what  amount.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  I  said  that  about  that 
time  I  did  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  understand  a  question.  Y"ou  first  stated  that  you  loaned 
him  at  Delmonico's  four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  did  you  not?— 
A.  No.  sir  ;  I  first  stated,  I  think,  that  I  loaned  him  that  much  money, 
and  then  located  the  place  as  Delmonico's  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  state  anything  about  that  loan  at  Delmonico's  until  you 
were  cross-examined  ? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  cannot  recall. 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  that  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  this  testimony  within  the  last  fort^^-eight 
hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  you  can't  tell  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  loan  him  that  money  all  in  one  sum  ? — A.  On  i  »oking 
over  my  data  I  find  that  I  did  not.  I  find  that  I  loaned  him  that  prob- 
ably in  two  or  three  different  sums  at  different  times  ana  in  different 
places. 

Q.  Probably  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Probablv  ? — A.  I  did  loan  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  did"?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  is  you  data  1 — A.  My  data  is  the  Price  drafts.  There  ia 
where  1  commence  with  my  data,  the  Price  drafts  on  the  Corpus  Ohristi 
and  Indianola  route. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  data  than  the  Price  drafts  ? — A.  None  that  I 
have  been  able  to  disco©jpY;zecf  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  the  Price  drafts  ? — A.  Because  I  referred  to 
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the  files  of  the  Post-OfQce  Department,  and  I  saw  that  he  paid  me  over 
those  drafts  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1880 ;  because  I  recall  that  the 
same  day  I  received  those  drafts  I  filed  them,  and  on  that  day  I  let 
him  have  $2,000,  and  a  few  days  subsequent  to  that  two  thousand 
more.  The  latter  part  of  August  I  gave  him  the  balance  at  Del- 
monico's. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  at  all  that  has  refreshed  your  recollection 
about  the  two  thousand  and  the  two  thousand  and  the  balance  at  Del- 
monico's  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  the  drafts  as  I  told  you. 

Q.  Nothing  but  the  drafts  ! — A.  Nothing  at  all.  I  recall  the  transac- 
tions as  they  occurred  then. 

Q.  That  is  simply  a  refreshing  of  your  memory,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;. 
by  evidence  of  the  kind  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Without  anything  at  all  excepting  these  drafts? — A.  Nothing  that 
I  could  explain  at  all  except  as  it  passes  through  my  mind. 

Q.  You  remember  this  better  now  than  you  did  a  year  ago,  do  you! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  but  perhaps  I  do.  I  think  likely 
I  do. 

Q.  You  think  you  remember  it  better  now  than  you  did  a  year  ago! — 
A.  1  think  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  date  you  gave  him  that  money  at  Del- 
monico's  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  except  that  it  was  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. I  could  not  tix  the  tlay  in  the  instance  of  July  or  approximate  it,, 
but  for  there  being  a  record  of  the  matter  of  the  Price  draft  that  1  have 
referred  to  on  the  ludianola  and  Corpus  Christi  route. 

Q.  You  cannot  fix  the  time  now  when  you  gave  him  that  $1,400  at 
Delmonico's?  That  was  the  sum,  was  it?  What  was  the  sum  you  gave 
him  at  Delmonico's  ? — A.  One  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  cannot  fix  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  any  more  than  I  have. 

Q.  Can  vou  fix  the  time  when  you  gave  him  the  first  $2,000? — A. 
The  17th  of  July. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  you  gave  him  the  next  two  thousand  ? 
— A.  A  few  days  subsequent. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  ten  days  or  thirty  days  or  forty  days  ? — A.  No,^ 
sir.     I  should  say  probably  five  or  six  days. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  him  the  first  thousand  ? — A.  At  the  Post- 
Oflice  Department. 

Q.  Whereabouts  at  the  Post-Office  Department? — A.  I  think  in  his 
office;  perhaps  at  Helmus's. 

Q.  Where  is  Helmus's  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  on  Seventh  street. 

Q.  You  mean  the  restaurant  down  there,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  him  the  second  two  thousand  ? — A.  I  think 
also  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  or  at  the  other  place. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  fix  the  date  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  any  better 
than  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  fix  the  Delmonico  date  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  sure  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  August  ? — A. 
Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  confident  of  that  ? — A.   Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  you  were  very  inaccurate  when  you  filed  an  afiidavit  saying 
that  you  loaned  him  $5,400  on  the  20th  of  July? 

Mr.  Meeeigk.  What  afiidavit  is  that  '1 

Mr.  Wilson.  NeveOpffrietJifej^ifflfftMito)/?®  ,      . 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  his  asking  about  a  paper  without  showmg 
it  to  him. 
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A.  The  affidavit  is  iucorrect;  that  is  to  say  the  copy,  made  by  the 
clerk  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Mbrkick.  I  object.     Show  him  the  ]iaper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  show  him  the  paper  in  due  time. 

Q.  Then  you  swore  that  you  loaned  him  $5,400  on  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1880  ?— A.  On  or  about 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment. 

The  OouET.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Now,  you  must  show  him  the  paper 
you  are  a.sking  him  about. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly  T  will.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness, 
which  was  examined  by  him.] 

Q.  Now,  having  looked  at  this  paper  which  I  showed  you,  I  wish  you 
would  state  to  the  jury  whether  it  is  true  that  on  the  20th  of  July,  1880, 
you  loaned  him  $5,400  ? — A.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  July  I  so  expressed 
to  my  attorney 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Please 
answer  my  question. 

The  Witness.  Put  it  again,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  true  that  on  the  10th  of  July,  1880,  you 
loaned  him  $5,400  at  Delmonico's  or  anywhere  else  ? — A.  It  appears, 
on  reflection,  that  I  did  not  loan  him  that  amount  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  this  point,  if  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  get  this 
paper  in  evidence.    The  endorsement  is  as  follows : 

S.  C.  D.  C.     Law.     No.  22953.    John  A.  Walsh  vs.  Thomas  J.  Brady.    Assumpsit. 
Clerk  please  file.    L.  G.  Hine,   att'y  for  pl'ff.    Filed  June  21,  1881.'  R.  J.  Meigs, 
clerk. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

In  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  21st  day  of  June,  1881. 

John  A.  Walsh 

>At  law.    No.  22953. 
Thomas  J.  Brady. 

The  plaintiff  sues  the  defendant  for  moneys  lent  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant. 

And  for  money  paid  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant  at  his  request,  and  the  plaint- 
ifi  claims  twenty-eight  thousand  and  fifty-eight  dollars  ($28,058.00),  with  interest  oa 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  from  July  21st,  1879,  to  November  i9th,  1880,  and 
on  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  ($7,958.00)  from  Nov.  19th, 
1880,  until  paid,  and  on  one  tliousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200.00)  from  January 
7th,  1880.  and  on  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  from  April  8th,  1880,  and  on 
five  thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars  ($5,400.00)  from  July  20th,  1880,  according  to 
the  particulars  of  demand  hereto  annexed. 

L  6.  HINE, 
Attorney  for  Pl'ff. 

The  defendant  is  to  plead  hereto  on  or  before  the  first  special  term  of  the  court  oc- 
curring twenty  days  of  the  service  hereof,  otherwise  iudgoient. 

L.  G.  HINE, 
Att'y  for  Pl'ff. 
PARICDLARS  OF  DEMAND. 

Thomas  J.  Brady  to  John  A.  Walsh. 

Jnly2l8t,  1879,  to  cash  loaned $12,000  00 

Interest  from  July  2l8t,  1879,  to  November  19,  1880,  on  $12,000.00,  and 
on  S7,958.00  from  Nov.  19th,  1880,  until  paid. 

January  7th,  1880,  cash  loaned 

Interest  from  Jan.  7th,  '8oP'g*Zecf  by  MicrOSOft® 

Anril  ftt.li    r.a^y,  l^„„o/l  IS  500  00 
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Interest  t'roni  April  8th,  '80. 

July  20th ,  cash  loaned 5, 400  00 

Interest  from  July  20th,  1880. 
Credit,  by  cash,  as  follows: 

November  8,  18H0 300  00 

November  19th 4, 700  00 

5, 000  00 

I,  John  A.  Walsh,  on  oath  say,  that  when  my  cause  of  action  hereinafter  stated  ac- 
crued, I  was  a  banker,  doing  business  in  Washington  City,  D.  C,  and  am  plaintiff  in 
the  foregoing  entitled  action  ;  that  my  cause  of  action  arises  out  of  contract,  to  wit, 
for  money  loaned  by  me  to  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  hill  of 
particulars ;  that  I  have  demanded  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money,  bat  said  Brady 
has  neglected,  and  still  neglects,  to  pay  the  same,  although  it  is  overdue,  and  was  over- 
due at  the  time  of  said  demand. 

The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  froui  the  defendant  for  money  loaned  as  aforesaid 
the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  and  fifty-eight  dollars  (i3i28,0.'>8.00),  with  interest 
on  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  from  July  21st,  1879,  to  Nov.  19th,  1880,  and  on 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  ($7,958.00)  from  Nov.  19th,  1880, 
until  paid,  and  on  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200.00)  from  January 
7th,  1880,  and  on  thirteen  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  (.$13,500  00)  from  April 
8th,  18.'^l),  and  on  five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($5,400.00)  from  July  20th,  1880, 
exclusive  of  all  offsets  and  just  grounds  of  defense. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21  day  of  June,  1881. 

R.  J.  MEIGS,  Clerk, 
By  J.  E.  YOUNG, 

Asst.  Clerk. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  gone  over  this  testimony,  and  you  have  no  fur- 
ther  corrections  to  make  in  it  ? — A.  ]S^one  that  I  observe. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  second  loan  you  made  to  Gen- 
eral Brady  was  $12,000  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  give  him  all  that  in  money,  but  that  a  part  of  it 
wa.s  money  that  you  had  paid  to  Mr.  BuelH — A.  That  I  was  directed 
to  pay  to  Mr.  Buell. 

Q.  That  you  were  directed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Buell  by  whom? — A.  By 
General  Brady. 

Q.  State  the  amount  that  you  were  directed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Buell  by 
General  Brady. — A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  did  General  Brady  direct  you  to  pay  that  to  Mr.  Buell?— 
A.  Some  time  in  January. 

Q.  State  the  time  as  particularly  as  you  can. — A.  It  was  the  first 
part  of  January. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  directed  that  payment  to  be  made?— 
A.  I  cannot  particularly  recall. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  ? — A.  January  of  ISSO. 

Q.  He  directed  you  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Buell.  Where 
do  you  say  you  were  when  he  directed  you  to  pay  that  ? — A..  I  did  not 
say  where  1  was. 

Q.  Will  you  now  say  1 — A.  I  cannot  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  you  were  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir ;  we  might  have 
been  in  one  of  many  places. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  that  he  made  that  direction? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  anybody  was  present.  I  think  Baell  had  spokea  to 
him. 

Q.  You  think  Buell  had  spoken  to  General  Brady  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  just  as  anre.jof  that  as-T4u  affivOf  anything  else  you  have 
Bwovnto(-A.Y(^s,sP0'ze^ymdr6som        ^ 
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Q.  That  you  are  positive  about  ? — A.  I  said  I  thought  that  Mr.  Buell 
had  spokeQ  to  General  Brady. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  as  sure  as  you  are  of  anythiiiR  else  you  have 
sworn  to,  that  General  Brady  gave  you  the  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  ro  this  jury  if  you  do  not  know  that  you 
employed  Mr.  Buell  to  do  some  writing  for  you  in  connection  with  some 
controversy  that  you  were  having,  and  that  you  agreed  to  pay  him 
81,t»li>  for  that  service,  and  that  General  Brady  never  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  it  in  any  manner,  shajjc,  or  form  ?— A.  Most  posi- 
tively, sir,  I  never  em[)loyed  Mr.  Buell  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  contract  with  him  ? — A.  I  never  made  any 
■with  hiui. 

Q.  You  never  sent  for  him  to  come  to  your  office  ? — A.  Probably  to 
pay  money  that  he  owed  me,  and  be  did  not  come,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  say  probably  ? — A.  I  think  quite  likely  I  sent  for  him.  I 
have  a  very  distinct  recollection  I  sent  for  him,  quite  probably. 

Q.  When  you  know  a  thing  do  not  say  probably,  if  you  please.  You 
say  that  you  never  sent  for  Mr.  Buell  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  purpose  of  doing  work  for  you.  Is  that  your  testi- 
mony ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  testimony. 

Q.  And  you  deny  absolutely  that  you  ever  made  any  contract  or  ar- 
rangement with  him. 

The  Witness.  What  would  you  term  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  W^ell,  sir,  you  seem  to  have  l)een  a  banker  and  a  broker 
and  a  commission  merchant  and  a  distiller,  &c.,  I  presume  you  have 
some  sort  of  appreciation  of  what  a  contract  is "? 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  have  not  had  the  same  advantages  as  other 
people. 

The  Court.  Answer  it  in  your  own  sense  of  what  a  contract  means  ? 

A.  Well,  I  never  made  any  contract  with  him  in  my  sense  of  a  con- 
tract. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  sense  of  a  contract  ? — A.  My  sense  of  a  contract 
would  be  an  agreement  that  he  would  do  so  much  for  so  much  money. 

Q.  And  you  never  made  any  such  contract  ? — A.  1  never  made  any 
such  contract  with  him. 

Q.  At  any  time  "? — A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  now  how  you  paid  Mr.  Buell  that  thousand  dol- 
lars ? — A.  He  paid  me  rather  out  of  that  the  indebtedness  that  he  owed 
me.  I  think  it  was  about  $500.  I  think  his  indebtedness  to  me  at  that  time 
was  about  that  sum.  It  had  been  running  for  some  months,  perhaps  a 
year,  and  I  deducted  from  the  thousand  dollars  what  he  owed  me  and 
paid  him  the  balance  in  checks  and  currency. 

Q.  That  is  the  history  of  the  payment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  have 
tlie  checks ;  do  you  wish  to  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  let  us  see  the  checks. 

The  Witness.  And  I  think  I  have  his  note. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly,  I  know  you  have ;  that  is,  I  suppose  you 
have. 

The  Witness.  [Eeferring  to  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  selecting  one 
and  submitting  the  same  to  Mr.  Wilson.]  That  is  one  of  the  checks  that 
went  to  make  the  original  indebtedness.  [After  a  further  search  among 
his  papers  and  submitting  two  more  papers.]  Here  are  two  more. 

Q.  Is  this  all?— A.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

yo?h^vVhtdedt;*tfe'Ih|^f  ¥e^#^'  ""^ '"^  *'"*^  '"'^ 
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Q.  This  first  check,  which  is  for  $99,  is  dated  the  3d  of  July,  1878  • 
when  that  was  givea  he  gave  you  his  uote  for  $100,  did  he  not  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so  ;  it  is  likely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  notes  of  his? — A.  I  thmk  I  have;  I  think 
my  attorney,  Mr.  Hine,  has  some. 

Q.  Of  these  other  checks  one  is  for  $75  and  the  other  is  for  $125. 
The  $75  check  is  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1880,  and  the  $12.':i  check  is 
dated  the  7th  of  January-,  1880.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  $500  that 
you  say  you  paid  him  of  the  thousand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  a  part 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  your  version  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Buell  owed  you  $500  ?— A. 
About  that ;  somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  That  by  direction  of  General  Brady  you  were  to  pay  him  a  thou- 
sand dollars  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  deducted  the  amount  he  owed  you  out  of  the  thousand 
dollars  and  paid  him  the  balance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  perhaps  then,  and 
later ;  perhaps  before  that  date. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  your  version  of  this  transaction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr. 
Buell  told  me  that  it  was  on  account  of  $5,000  that  General  Brady  had 
to  pay  him  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  what  Mr.  Buell  told  you. 

The  Witness.  Excuse  me.    1  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  probably  have  occasion  to  see  whether  or  uot 
that  statement  is  coriect  before  we  get  through  with  this  case.  If  you 
will  observe  my  question  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  instead  of 
volunteering. 

Q.  You  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  some  Price  drafts,  as  you 
call  them,  and  also  some  Peterson  drafts,  as  you  call  them.  You  col- 
lected the  money  on  these  Price  drafts,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  it  on  all  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  not  collect  it  on  ? — A.  Perhaps  one  or 
two. 

Q.  Perhaps  ! — A.  That  is  as  near  as  I  would  like  to  say.  The  record 
would  show. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  indorse  the  Price  drafts  that  you  did  not  your- 
self collect  f — A.  I  indorsed  them  to  Mr.  Frank  Seaman  of  Williams- 
burg. 

Q.  And  you  collected  the  money  on  such  as  you  indorsed  to  him  f— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  money  you  say  you  credited  to  General  Brady  1 — A.  I 
credited  one-lialf   of  the  Price  paper. 

Q.  You  credited  one-half  of  the  Price  paper  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  the  $20,000. 

Q.  And  the  one-half  of  that  Price  paper  as  I  understood,  was  $7,500  ? 
— A.  The  half  of  that  Price  paper,  referring  to  the  paper  on  the  route 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  San  Antonio,  would  be  $10,000— $15,000  in 
postal  drafts,  and  $5,000  in  a  note  of  hand,  and  then  the  entire  $2,500  of 
Price  on  the  Indianola  and  Corpus  Christi  route  was  credited  directly 
to  General  Brady. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  make  up  the  $12,500,  is  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  him  any  money  then  out  of  these  drafts!— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  have  it  that  you  gave  him  credit  for  $12,500  ?— A.  Yes,  sir; 

^  Q?  sit^'yon  in  facMPg^^^a?''^ri«n  this  suit  for  $5,000?-A. 
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es,  sir;  through  iDadvertence.    I  after^vards    told  my  attorney  to 
ove  the  further  credit,  and  he  said  he  would  in  open  court. 
Q.  Tou  have  been  talking  about  some  Peterson  drafts'? — A.  Yes^ 
r. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  collect  on  the  Peterson  drafts  1 — A.  Well,  sir,, 
cannot  recall. 

Q.  Eecall  it  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  It  would  be  very  difficult. 
Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  Peterson  drafts  you  received? — A. 
Dmewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000,  perhaps  less,  most  likely  less  than 
15,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state  it  auy  better  than  that  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not,  for 
le  reason  that  I  could  refer  to  the  record  and  state  it  exactly. 
Q.  You  have  no  book  acicount  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  not  been  going  through  the  records  in  regard  to  this 
iisiness  a  good  deal! — A.  I  have  not  a  good  deal ;  I  have  some. 
Q.  You  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  much  money  you  collected  on 
16  Peterson  drafts,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  but 
do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say,  when  I  could  refer  to  the  records  and 
ive  it  to  you  exactly. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  best  memory  now  of  how  much  you 
)llected  on  the  Peterson  drafts'? 

The  Witness.  [After  figuring  awhile.]  Do  you  mean  of  my  coUect- 
\g,  or  what  any  assignee  of  mine  collected? 
Mt.  Wilson.  I  want  both. 
The  Witness.  You  want  the  total '? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  the  total.     If  you  indorsed  them  to  somebody 
Ise  who  collected  them,  I  want  it  all '? 

A.  [After  further  calcrilating.]  I  should  say  between  five  and  six 
lousand  dollars. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  testimony  correctly,  you  say  Brady  was  to 
avehalf? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  you  not  credit  him  with  it? 
The  Witness.  With  the  half  of  what "? 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  the  half  of  the  proceeds  of  these  Petersons  drafts 
lat  you  collected '? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Brady  desired  to  sell  me  his  half  interest  in  the  Peter- 
ins  drafts  at  so  much.    I  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  trade  perhaps 
lat  was  favorable  to  me  and  I  did  not  buy  them  but  I  let  him  have, 
ly  recollection  is,  about  $2,000. 
Q.  When  ? — A.  Some  time  in  July. 

Q.  Of  what  year  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
Q.  Sometime  in  July,  1879'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection, 
Q.  Now  fix  the  date  ? — A.  I  could  not  fix  it  any  more  accurately. 
Q.  Where  did  you  let  him  have  the  money  1 — A.  At  the  Post-Office 
epartraent,  I  thin  if. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  Post-Office  Department  ? — A.  If  there,  in  his 
8ce. 

Q.  If  not  there,   where  ? — A.  Perhaps  in  the  Postmaster-General 
iice. 

Q.  Perhaps  ?    If    it  was   not  there,   then  where  ? — A.  Perhaps   at 
elmus's. 

Q.  If  not  at  Helmus's,  then  where  1 — A.  I  should  say  that  I  did  not 
low  any  other  place. 

Q.  Well,  you  let  him  have  the  $3,000  perhaps  in  his  own  office,  per- 
tps  in  the  Postmaster-Gene©^f)§|^%if)/{f^$)§oS®Helmus's  office  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you,  perhaps,  cannot  think  of  any  other  place.  Now,  that 
is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  telling  where  you  let  him  have  that  $,000 
is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Now,  can  you  not  get  a  little  closer  to  the  date  1—A.  No,  sir  •  I 
<io  not  think  I  could.     It  was  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1879. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  state  it.  Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  not 
know  that  General  Brady  had  no  interest  in  that  matter  whatever 
and  1  Avant  a  definite,  specific  answer  to  that  question? — A.  Yes,  sir- 
he  had  a  half  interest. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  Dr.  Peterson  employed  you  to  assist 
him  in  procuring  the  increase  and  expedition  of  service  on  what  is 
called  the  Red  Eiver  Landing  route,  and  agreed  to  pay  you  so  much 
per  annum  so  long  as  the  service  was  maintained,  and  pro  rate  if  the 
service  should  be  reduced.  Did  you  not  make  that  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  and  he  with  you  ? — A.  Most  emphatically,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  not,  pirrsuant  to  that  agreement,  give  you  these  drafts 
you  have  been  talking  about  f — A.  He  came  to  me  with  those  drafts^ 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Hold  on.  I  asked  you  if  he  did  not,  pursuant  to 
that  kind  of  an  arrangement,  give  you  these  drafts? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  him  to  answer. 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  it  ?— A.  I  do  and  the  record  will  substantiate  it;  I 
-appear  nowhere  as  asking  for  any  service  on  Mr.  Peterson's  route,  nor 
was  I  his  agent  by  the  record,  in  fact,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  Dr.  Peterson  had  filed  already  in  the 
Post-OfiQce  Department  a  large  number  of  petitions,  recommendations 
of  Senators  and  Members,  and  so  forth,  for  the  increase  and  expedition 
of  service  on  that  route,  and  do  you  not  know  that  General  Brady  re- 
fused to  do  that  because  the  connection  between  the  Eed  Eiver  Landing 
and  New  Orleans  did  not  have  enough  steamboat  service  upon  it  to 
justify  that  expedition  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  know  that  when  the  steamboat  service  was  in- 
creased to  six  times  or  seven  times  aweek  this  connection  from  Red  Eiver 
Landing  up  to  Shreveport  was  also  increased? — A.  1  know  no  more 
about  it  than  if  the  route  was  in  Alaska. 

Q.  Not  a  thing  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  knew  it  was  reduced 
until  Mr.  Peterson  told  me. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Peterson  that  you  could  get  that  ex- 
pedited for  him  and  that  increase  of  service  ? 

The  Witness.  Did  I  say  that  to  Mr.  Peterson '? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Certainly  not,  sir  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  And  you  deny  that  you  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  you  were 
to  act  as  his  agent  in  that  matter,  for  which  he  was  to  give  you  these 
drafts,  and  for  which  he  did  give  you  these  drafts  ? — A.  Most  emphati- 
cally I  deny  that,  and  if  I  had  ever  made  any  such  agreement  the  rec: 
ord  would  show  that  I  appeared  as  agent. 

Q.  Why  would  it  show  that  you  appeared  as  agent  1 — A.  For  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Peterson  would  have  done  that  for  his  own  protection. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  can  give  for  it  ?— A.  That  would  be 
one  of  many  reasons.  The  other  reason  is  that  he  had  no  business  to 
give  it  to  me. 

Q.  Give  us  the  other  reason. — A.  The  other  reason  is  that  he  had  no 
business  to  give  it  toUh^jz&dalS^MmcaQft^eed  my  influence ;  that  he 
liad  Members  and  Senators. 
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{^.  Any  other  reason "? — A.  The  other  reason  is  that  I  had  no  such 
iuence  with  Mr.  Brady,  and  never  assumed  any  such. 
Q.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  ? — A.  I  might  write  them  out  if  you 
luld  give  me  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  give  you  plenty  Of  time. 
The  Court.  He  has  given  you  thiee  or  four. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  content  with  the  reasons  he  has  given  me. 
Q.  Did  you  give  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  present  when 
u  were  iirst  interviewed  in  Xew  York  ;  I  mean  with  reference  to  the 
terview  that  Avas  jiublished  in  the  New  York  Herald — the  Sunday 
terAiew  ? — A.  I  will  give  all  the  names  now,  and  I  did  then,  I  think. 
Q.  Very  well? — A.  Mr.  B"icholas,  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
r.  Whitley  or  Whitney,  and,  as  I  before  said,  a  Mr.  Oostello  for  a  few 
9ments. 

Q.  Those  are  all,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  persons  come  in  while  that  interview  was  going  on  f — A. 
one,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  the  Times  interview  oticurred  ? — A.  Mr. 
^^eeuey,  as  I  caught  his  name,  and  a  Mr.  Meyers  or  Miles,  a  stenographer. 
Q.  And  they  were  the  only  persons  present  ? — A.  The  only  persons. 
Q.  You  were  interviewed  again  in  Washington  were  you  ? — A.  ISTo, 
r;  my  interview  did  not  begin  in  Washington. 

Q.  1  say  you  were  interviewed  in  Washington  subsequently  ? — A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  interview? — A.  That  interview  was  at  1707  Penn- 
Ivania  avenue,  1  think. 

Q.  At  whose  room  1 — A.  The  rooms  of  Mr.  Bailey — Edward  Bailey. 
Q.  Who  was  present  when  that  interview  took  place  ? — A.  Nobody 
it  Mr.  Bailey  and  myself. 

Q.  So  you  got  up  that  interview  yourself  and  had  it  published  in  the 
ew  York  Herald? — :A.  You  flatter  me  very  much  by  saying  that.  I 
id  not  do  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  Would  you  have  me  recite  it 
ibstantially  ? 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  you  sent  it  to  the  Herald  or 
hether  he  sent  it  to  the  Herald  ? — A.  Of  course  Mr.  Bailey  would  send 
to  the  Herald  having  taken  it.     I  think  he  took  it  for  the  Herald. 
Q.  You  think  he  took  it  for  the  Herald  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  he  so 
;ated. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  compensation,  sir  ? — A.  None,  sir,  except  the 
iward  of  merit. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  been  admirably  paid  for  that.  All  the  merit 
lat  you  found  in  it  you  are  entitled  to.  Are  you  to  get  any  pay  for 
in  the  future  ? — A.  None,  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  reward  of  merit  1 — A.  All  for  the  good  of  the  common 
luse. 

Q.  Yes ;  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  your  civil  suit  against 
eiieral  Brady. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  did  not  say  that. 

The  Witness.  He  can  make  any  additions  that  may  suggest  them- 
ilves  to  liim. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  I  believe  that  you  stated,  by  reason  of  your  failing  to 
srform  the  service,  the  subcontractor,  McDonough,  became  a  failing 
)utractor  on  route  40101 1 — A.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  said 
lat.  I  have  always  had,  of  cmirse,  a.theory  in  relation  to  that  service. 
Q.  I  do  not  want  any  theoP^ff ^£^  ife^?^6^3P-A.  I  have  always 
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thought  that  Jerome  J.  Hinds  caused  the  annulment  of  the  contract. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  adhere  to  that. 

Q.  You  alwaysthoughtthathecausedtheannulmentofthatcontract! 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did.  1  think  substantially  Hinds  was  the  gen- 
tleman  who  did  that,  through  his  attorney. 

Q.  And  did  you  perform  the  service  f — A.  Well,  Mr.  Wilsou,  that 
would  admit  of  such  an  answer  that  you  would  say  that  I  was  not  dis-, 
posed  to  reply.  That  is  going  over  the  record.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  I  did  perform  it. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Did  you  not  go  over  this  ground  he- 
fore! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  just  simply  preliminary.  I  am  going  back  to 
where  I  left  off  when  I  told  your  honor  I  was  going  to  leave  that 
branch  of  the  case  and  take  up  another. 

The  CouET.  The  ground  that  we  traversed  on  Friday  may  be  re- 
garded as  passed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  over  it. 

The  Court.  Do  not  traAel  over  that  ground  any  more. 

Q.  [Eesuming.J  After  you  were  declared  a  failing  contractor,  and  your 
pay  was  suspended  by  General  Biady,  and  after  General  Brady  went  out 
of  office,  you  began  your  efforts  to  get  that  suspension  of  the  pay  re- 
moved, did  you  not? — A.  l^o,  sir;  I  did  not  make  any  effort,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  made  no  effort  whatever  ? — A.  I  made  none  at  the  prelimi- 
nary stage,  nor  do  I  remember  that  I  made  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  you  made  any  effort  to  get  the  suspen- 
sion removed? — A.  Well,  there  would  of  course  arise  a  question  as  to 
what  you  consider  an  effort.  Of  course  if  you  ask  if  I  had  the  desire 
I  would  say  to  be  sure  I  had  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  application  for  it? — A.  No,  sir;  my  recollection 
is  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  an  application  for? — A.  The  only  application 
that  I  made  in  connection  with  the  pay  on  that  route  was  for  the  remis- 
sions of  fines  and  penalties. 

Q.  Was  the  suspension  of  pay  removed? — A.  Perhaps  it  was.  The 
record  would  show  it.     I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  money? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  somewhere 
about  .$15,000  to  $16,000  perhaps ;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  records  will  show  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  remission  ? — A.  I  did  subsequently. 

CJ.  But  you  made  no  application  for  the  removal  of  the  suspension? 
— A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  got  it  ?— A.  Oh,  I  undoubtedly  did.  I  take  it  I  did  or  1 
should  not  have  been  paid. 

Q.  When  where  you  paid  ?— A.  That  I  could  not  recall.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  over  a  year  ago,  however,  some  time ;  perhaps  about  a 
year. 

Q.  Then  the  deductions  and  the  fines  were  also  remitted,  were  they) 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  in  figures. 

Q.  About  how  much  ? — A.  While  we  were  on  that  subject  the  other 
,  day,  I  think  I  said  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  perhaps  as  high  as 
$10,000.  I  do  not  remember.  I  may  he,  wrong  as  to  the  $10,000  aud 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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wrong  as  to  the  $8,000 ;  somewhere  between  eight  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  dollars,  I  should  think. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate  you  got  about  $25,000  ? — A.  Somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  the  records  in  this  case  at  the  time  that  you 
made  your  application  for  the  remission  of  the  reductions  and  fines  ? — 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  perhaps  I  did  ;  whether  then  or  subsequently 
1  cannot  recall. 

Q.  You  say  perhaps  you  did.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  did  or 
not?— A.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  to  fix  a  date  accurately,  and  I 
cainiot. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  fix  a  date  accurately ;  I  am  asking  you 
whether  you  went  over  the  record  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
.  had  performed  that  service  ? 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  ;  in  reference  to  your  application  for  the  remission 
of  these  fines  and  deductions  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  point  exactly.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  did  at  the  time  or  before.  Perhaps  I  did.  I  have 
been  over  the  record. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mbkrick.  He  says  he  has  been  over  the  record. 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  through  the  record,  but  when  and  where 
I  cannot  say.    I  think  it  likely. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  those  papers  before  you  got  that  money,  or  after- 
wards 'S — A.  That  is  the  point,  sir.  That  I  cannot  recall.  I  think 
hkely  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  it  before  or  after  1 — A.  I  have  said  that  I  cannot 
recall ;  that  I  think  it  likely  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Merriok.  Did  what? 

The  Witness.  Go  over  the  record. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  ? 

The  Witness.  At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  application  for  the 
remission  of  fines  and  deductions.  That  is  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  is  refer- 
ring to,  as  I  understand  him. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesumiug.J  Now,  where  did  you  go  over  that  record  ? — A.  At  the 
Post-OfBce  Department. 

Q.  Who  was  present. 

The  Witness.  In  the  sense  of  going  over  the  record  with  me,  sir;  or 
in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  was  present  when  you  were  going  over  that  rec- 
ord ? — A.  Well,  the  porter  might  have  been  in  the  room  when  I  went 
over  ir. 

Q.  Oh,  might  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  He  asked  you  whether  you  meant  in 
the  sense  of  some  one  going  over  the  record  with  him,  or  in  the  sense 
of  somebody  being  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  was  present,  goingover  the  records  with  you. 
— A.  I  cannot  recall,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  one.  At 
one  time,  I  think  they  had  matters  so  arranged  that  I  could  not  look 
over  the  record  unless  there  was  some  clerk  present — a  young  man,  I 
think,  bv  the  name  of  Gould.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  insti- 
tuted that  sort  of  system  at  the  earlier  stages  or  not.  Latterly,  I  rec- 
ollect distinctly  that  there  ^^jft^^S'^lH^I&i't^dft^^^^  ^^'^'  me  in  look- 
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ing  over  the  record.  That  is  to  say  he  would  sit  at  the  table  and  see 
that  none  of  the  papers  were  taken.  I  take  it  that  that  is  what  he  was 
doing.  I  think  that  j)erhaps  Mr.  Woodward  might  have  been  in  the 
room  at  the  time  also. 

Q.  Who  else,  besides  Mr.  Woodward  ? — A.  I  do  uot  recall,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibson  1 — A.  Perhaps  he  was  there. 

Q.  Perhaps  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  reflection  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Finley,  I  think,  who  was  also  a  clerk  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  postmasters  reported  at  the  department 
that  you  were  failing  to  carry  the  mail ;  that  your  stock  was  attached  • 
that  the  service  was  suspended,  and  all  that  ? — A.  Postmasters  in  that 
country  are  apt  to  report  most  anything. 

Q.  Very  well.  Did  they  report  that  to  the  department  ? — A.  I  can- 
not say,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  through  the  records,  and  do  you  not  know  that 
that  is  the  fact? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  through  these  papers  ? — A.  I  think  I  did.  Post- 
master's reports  you  will  find  very  conflicting  very  frequently.  One 
postmaster  at  one  end  of  the  route  will  say  that  the  service  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  one  at  the  other  will  say  that  it  is  perfect. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  in  your  case  1 — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  How  do  yoii  know  that  they  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
did,  because  I  can  refer  to  tlie  record. 

The  GouET.  In  what  view  are  you  investigating  the  i)erformance  of 
the  service  on  that  route  ;  the  remission  of  his  fines  and  other  things 
connected  with  his  service  there  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  all  preliminary  to  a  question  that  I  propose  to  ask 
in  a  moment.     I  w  ant  to  show  his  familiarity  with  these  things. 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  these  telegrams  and 
read  them,  and  say  if  you  have  ever  seen  them  before  f — A.  [After  re- 
ferring to  the  papers  and  selecting  one.]  This  would  uot  refer  to  the 
matter  that  you  are  now  examining  in  relation  to. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  That  is  hardly  in,  is  if?  You  will  notice  the 
date  of  1879  there.     [After  perusing  the  papers.]  I  have  read  them. 

Q.  Were  those  in  the  record  when  you  examined  it? — Perhaps  they 
were,  and  perhaps  there  were  a.  great  many  more. 

Q.  [Submitting  other  papers  to  the  witness.]  Now,  look  at  these  I— 
A.  [Eeferring  to  one  of  the  papers  submitted  to  him.]  This  has  no  date. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  another  paper  there  has  a  date  to  it. 

The  Court.  If  these  things  relate  to  his  service  or  failure  to  perform 
his  service  on  that  route,  I  shall  have  to  stop  it  unless  I  see  what  it  has 
to  do  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Merkiok.  I  make  no  objection,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  object  to  the  examination  of  this  witness. 

The  Court.  But  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  merely  excuse  myself  for  not  making  an  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  can  state  to  the  court,  if  the 
court  desires  that  I  should  do  so,  what  I  desire  to  show,  and  if  the  court 
says  it  is  not  comjietent 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  really  desire  to  know  because  1  am  in 
the  dark  about  it  myself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  the  facts  iu  regard  to  this  matter 
are  simply  these,  as  we  propose  to  prove  them.  Mr.  Walsh  had  become 
the  contractor  on  this_ronte.  and  instead  £(£  performing  the  service  he 
wholly  neglected  to  MP¥mm^^S¥%:iched  for  the  pay  of  the 
drivers,  and  for  the  pay  of  the  people  who  furnished  forage  for  the  stock 
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and  supplies  for  this  route,  and  this  tiling  went  ou  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  postmasters  and  others  were  constantly  telegraphing  to  the  dejiart- 
ment  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  performing  this 
service;  that  General  Brady  called  his  attention  to  this  thing,  and 
asked  him  to  impi'ove  the  service ;  that  he  promised  to  do  it;  ga\e  as- 
surances that  he  was  going  to  improve  this  service,  but  having  failed 
to  do  it  until  the  records  were  full  of  these  complaints  his  pay  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  was  declared  a  failing  contractor.  That  being  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  he  then  made  an  application  for  the  remission  of  these 
fines  and  penalties.  He  testiHed  the  other  day  that  he  made  one  affi- 
davit.   I  projjose  to  show  that  he  made  two. 

The  Wri'NKSS.  [Interjecting.]  On  the  same  subject,  though. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Continuing.]  That  he  made  one  on  the  15th  day  of 
June  in  which  he  attributed  all  these  failures  to  the  inclemency  ot  the 
weather,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  iirst  place  he  bad  (sharged 
that  his  failures  were  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Hinds 
and  others  when  he  was  the  subcontractor.  When  he  made  this  appli- 
cation for  the  remission  of  fines,  &c.,  that  I  have  alluded  to,  he  charged 
it  to  the  weather  ;  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  liira 
from  perfoiniing  the  service,  and  then  afterwards,  on  the  3(tth  day  of 
June,  188],  he  made  another  attidavit  in  which  he  charged  that  the  wliole 
tronble  was  that  General  Brady  had  been  in  a  conspiracy  against  him 
to  break  down  his  service,  and  made  oath  to  that  fact,  swore  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  was  in  a  cons[iiracy  against  him,  and  that  right  in  the  face 
of  this  record  which  shows  the  worst  performance  of  service  that  any- 
body could  conceive  of.  Now,  1  want  to  show  the  animus  of  this  man 
towards  General  Brady  by  calling  his  attention  to  these  facts  of  record, 
of  which  I  want  to  show  he  had  full  knowledge. 

The  CouET.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  of  it  is  irrelevant.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  case,  except  the  affidavit,  in  which  he  charged  the 
ill-will  of  General  Brady.  If  you  wish  to  put  that  in  put  it  in,  but  I 
will  not  spend  any  more  time  upon  the  rest. 

Mr.  Meebick.  If  yourhonorplease,if  a  part  of  this  is  going  in,  I  beg- 
that  your  honor  will  allow  Mr.  Wilson  to  go  on  with  it,  and  that  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  precisely  how  the  matter  stood,  and 
that  these  disasters  which  he  speaks~t)f  as  attending  the  service,  these 
fines  and  forfeitures,  all  occurred  soon  after  the  interview  with  General 
Brady  to  which  he  has  testified,  and  thflt  he  was  broken  up  after  that 
interview.  I  will  take  it  all  in.  Let  it  all  go  to  the  jury.  Let  them 
see  how  these  parties  stood,  and  how  the  smile  of  pleasant  relations  was 
changed  to  the  grim  visage  of  vengeance  after  January,  1880. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  let  it  in  any  further  than  if  he  wants  to  put  in 
an  afBdavit  to  show  his  ill-will  against  General  Brady  I  will  let  him 
do  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  lionor,  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
pertinent  in  the  cross-examination  of  any  witness,  it  is  in  this  particu- 
lar line  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  now  embarked. 

The  Court.  I  have  announced  that  this  thing  is  going  to  stop.  Now, 
if  you  have  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court,  you  can  take  it ;  but 
I  am  going  to  siop  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  we  will  have  an  exception. 

The  Court.  You  can  take  it.  The  patience  of  the  court  has  been 
abused. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  have  not  abused  it. 

The  Court.  Oertainl©,g/fyzec/  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  TOTTEN.  When  1 

The  CotiBT.  It  has  been  abused  this  morning. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Yonr  honor  must  remember  that  we  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  these  papers,  and  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  put  our  hands  upon  the  papers  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  The  papers  have  been  in  the  court  every 
day  for  four  weeks. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  suggestion,  because  we  have 
had  no  time  to  go  ahead  and  look  at  a  vast  mass  of  papers  such  as  are 
in  this  case 

The  CoUET.  [Interposing.  I  You  may  show  that  this  charge  which 
he  speaks  of  in  his  cross  examination  originated  in  his  malice  and 
hatred,  but  you  cannot  go  into  au  investigation  of  a  particular  contract 
that  he  had  with  the  Government,  and  show  all  the  details  of  that  con- 
tract at  length.     We  are  not  inquiring  about  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Perhaps  your  honor  may  not  understand  now,  but  you 
will  see  the  importance  of  this  offer  when  you  see  that  affidavit  charg- 
ing a  conspiracy  upon  Mr.  Brady,  because  there  are  assertions  contained 
in  that  affidavit — it  is  a  long  affidavit,  very  laboriously  and  carefully 
prepared  and  sworn  to,  and  it  contains  statements  that  are  utterly  un- 
sanctioned by  the  testimony,  and  the  record  which  he  had  before  him. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  time  of  the  court  and  the  jury 
shall  be  taken  uj)  in  investigating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  it  is  not  so  much  to  contradict  anybody  as 
it  is  to  show  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  existed  at  that  time  the  affidavit 
was  made,  and  in  addition  to  that,  at  the  time  the  money  was  paid  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  money  was  paid  to  this  man  to  ex- 
plain his  behavior  since  that  date.  Now  I  suggest  to  your  honor  that 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  and  I  suggest  further  that  we  have 
not  tired  your  honor's  patience  yet.  This  is  about  the  first  time  that 
we  have  undertaken 'to  do  anytldng  in  this  case  in  the  way  of  cross-ex- 
amination, and  if  your  honor  gets  tired  with  us  it  won't 

The  CoUET.  [Interposing.]  This  is  the  first  witness 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  This  is  the  first  witness  who  has  been  on 
the  stand,  and  if  we  have  not  the  right  to  cross-examine  such  a  wit- 
ness as  this,  I  should  like  to  know  who  we  have  a  right  to  cross-exam- 
ine. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  it  all  come. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  should  think  we  have  a  right  to  cross-examine  him, 
as  we  ordinarily  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  1  beg  of  your  honor  that 
you  will  not  get  impatient  with  it. 

The  CoTJET.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  of  the  least  relevancy.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  esamination-in-chief,  no  relation  to  his  intelligence,  his 
integrity,  or  his  memory,  except  so  far  as  that  affidavit  j'ou  speak  of  is 
involved,  and  the  court  will  let  you  read  that  afiidax'it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  his  animus  towards  General  Brady. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  There  are  two  affidavits. 

The  OOXJET.  As  to  the  details  of  liow  he  performed  his  contract,  what 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  remission  of  flues  and  penalties  and  other 
things  in  regard  to  it,  I  really  cannot  comprehend  their  bearing  upon 
the  question. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  object,  and  I  did  that  for  the 
reason  that  I  expect  t^j^j^ijigmv^jd^^^*^  that  the  official  authority 
ot  the  hecond  AssistanrPosfma'stcr-General,  after  the  interview  oi  ue- 
cember,  1880,  was  used  in  the  shape  of  a  thumb-screw  to  compel  the 
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credits  be  refused  to  give  aud  to  make  the  payment  for  the  expedition, 
which  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  said  he  was  entitled  to 
receive. 

The  CouKT.  You  can  put  that  af&davit  in  and  any  other  of  that  kind; 
but  as  to  how  he  performed  his  service ;  what  he  did  to  obtain  remis- 
sions; how  he  searched  the  record,  and  whether  it  was  this  time  or 
another  time,  and  what  were  the  dispatches,  and  what  were  the  rcjiorts 
of  the  postmasters  upon  that  matter  1  reaUy  cannot  see  the  relevancy 
of  in  tills  connection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  trust,  in  view  of  what  the  court 
said  a  moment  ago  that  your  honor  will  understand  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  try  and  convince  the  court,  or  to  pursue  a  line  of  examination  that 
was  not  entirely  justifiable. 

Tlie  OOUET.  Oh,  I  know  that ;  but  we  must  keep  in  sight,  at  least,  of 
the  exainination-iu-chief. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  show  that  in  the  face 
of  a  record,  such  as  we  have  before  us  here,  he  had  made  an  affidavit 
charging  General  Brady  with  being  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  to  break 
down  his  service,  when  he  had  the  record  right  before  him  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  performed.  I  thought  possibly  that  that 
was  the  proper  thiug  to  do. 

The  CouKT.  But  we  are  not  trying  him  or  General  Brady  in  regard 
to  that  route. 

Mr.  Merrick.  General  Brady  might  have  made  that  record  out  there 
as  well  as  here. 

The  Court.  I  think  j'ou  are  at  liberty  to  show  anything  that  shows 
that  he  entertained  malice  towards  General  Brady,  and  that  that  might 
have  been  the  ground  for  making  this  charge.  1  think  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  show  it,  if  he  has  filed  any  affidavit  or  statement  on  the  record 
showing  malice  towards  General  Brady.  That,  I  think,  is  competent  to 
be  proved. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  point,  however,  if  your  honor  please,  is  his  making 
such  ;i  statement  in  the  face  of  the  record.  We  want  the  record  to  go 
with  the  statement. 

The  Court.  What  statement  did  he  make  on  his  examination-in- 
chief  in  regard  to  that  subject  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  said  he  only  made  one  affidavit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  was  in  his  cross  examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  in  his  cross-examination.  He  said  he  made 
but  one  affidavit.    The  fact  is,  he  made  two. 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  the  affidavit  in.  You  can  file  a  dozen  if 
you  choose,  if  they  all  relate  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  put  that  in  when  we  come  to  our  side  of  the 
case,  and  not  put  it  in  on  his  cross-examination. 

The  Court.  I  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  an  hour  or  more, 
thinking  probably  it  was  my  own  obtuseness  that  I  could  not  see  the 
relevancy  of  this  testimony.' 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anybody  went  with  you  to  that  room  of 
Sheridan's  on  the  day  that  you  have  mentioned,  the  28th  of  December, 
1880  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nobody  went  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  there  first,  or  did  he  get  there  first  ? — A.  I  cannot 
really  recall. 

Q.  Did  you  make  anjcif^f^ge,tej/^g^^@ing  away  these  notes  ? 

The  Court.  We  have  been  over  that  ground. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  have  not  asked  him  about  that,  your  honor.  I 
have  asked  him  about  the  interview  there. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  resi.staiice  phy.sically  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  law  to  do  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  law-abiding  then  1 — A.  1  believe,  sir,  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  law  will  redress  all  wrongs. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  code,  too,  do  you  not? 

The  Witness.  The  civil  code  ? 

Mr.  Mereigk.  Oh,  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  question.    I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  dueling  code"? 

The  Court.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  court  sustain  the  objection  1 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  IMr.  Wilson  and  Mr,  Walsh  want  to  make  up  a 
fight  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  and  see  it  done. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  fight  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  appearance  of  it  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
by  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Walsh  will  accept 
a  challenge  from  you  or  not  you  must  find  it  out. 

The  Court.  [To  ^Ir.  Wilson.]  On  i)age  1743  and  following,  you  seem 
to  have  ernss-examincd  hiin  in  regard  to  all  that  took  place  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  WiLSC)^.  Yes  ;  I  think  1  have  about  all  that  I  desire  ou  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  Court.  After  an  adjournment  of  two  or  three  days  we  are  very 
apt  to  attiuipt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  in  connection  with  this  cross- 
examination  the  transcript  from  the  New  York  court. 

The  Court.  He  has  admitted  it  to  be  his. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record  in  connection  with  this 
testimonv.  I  read  the  affidavit  the  other  dav  so  the  jury  have  heard 
that. 

The  ti'anscript  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  grace  of  God  free  and  independeut.  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  concern,  greeting: 
Know  ye,  that  we,  having  examined  the  records  and  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  of  New  Yurk  and  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  said  State  for  said 
county,  do  find  certain  affidavits,  undertaking,  and  indorsement  on  said  undertaking 
there  remaining,  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

Supreme  Court. 

John  A.  Walsh    ) 

against  V  Bond  No.  3396. 

Thomas  J.  Brady.  > 

In  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  giving  of  bonds  re(iuired  by  law,"  passed  Jane  ISth, 
1881,  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar 
to  it  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hereby  guarantees 
the  performance  of  the  covenants  of  the  within  undertaking. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  has  caused  its  corporate 
seal  to  be  hereto  affixed,  and  the  same  to  be  attested  by  tlie  signatures  of  its  president 
and  secretary. 

[SEAL.]  Digitized  by  M/crosoMLLiAM  m.  richaeds, 

^  ^  President. 

JOHN  M.  CRANE,  Secretary. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  sa  : 

On  this  16t.h  day  of  January,  1882,  before  me  personally  appeared  William  M.  Rich- 
arfis,  to  me  known,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  resided 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  ;  that  he  was  the  president  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  corporation  described  in  and  which  executed  the  foregoing  in- 
strument; that  he  knew  the  corporate  seal  of  said  company  ;  that  the  seal  affixed  to 
said  instrament  was  such  corporate  seal ;  that  it  was  affixed  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  company,  and  that  he  signed  snob  instrument  as  president  of  said 
company  by  like  authority  ;  and  that  Ihe  liabilities  of  said  company  do  not  exceed  its 
assets,  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3,  chapter  486,  of  the  session 
laws  of  1881. 

[SEAL  ]  JAMES  C.  MENAIE, 

Notary  PuMic,  Naopori  County. 

JOHN  A.  Walsh,^  plaintiff,  >  Code  of  civil  procedure,  sec.  640.  Undertaking  on 
TH0MA8  J.   Bhady,  defendant.  S  attachment. 

The  above-named  plaintiff,  having  applied  to  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  for  a 
warrant  of  attachment  against  the  property  of  the  above-named  defendant  as  a  non- 
resident of  this  State, 

J,  John  A.  Walsb,  of  No.  208  East  18th  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  do  un- 
dertake, pursuant  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  in  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  that  if  the  defendant  recover  judgment  in  this  action,  or  if  the  war- 
rant of  attachment  is  vacated,  the  plaintiff  will  pay  all  costs  which  may  be  awarded 
to  the  defendant,  aud  all  damages  which  the  defendant  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the 
attachment,  not  exceeding  the  sum  above  mentioned. 

Dated  January  16tb,  18d-i. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 

City  and  Count  y  of  New  York,  ss  : 

John  A.  Walsb,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  resident  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  worth  twice  the  sum  specified  in  the  above  undertaking  over  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  which  he  owes  or  has  incurred,  and  exclusive  of  property  exempt  by 
law  froui  levy  and  sale  under  an  executiou. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1882. 

JAMES  C.  MENAIR, 

Notary  Public. 

Nkw  York  County,  ss: 

,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  resident  and  a holder  within  the 

State  of  New  York,  and  worth ,  the  sum  specified  in  the  above  undertaking, 

over  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  which  he  owes  or  has  incurred,  and  exclusive  of  prop- 
erty exempt  by  law  from  levy  and  sale  under  an  execution. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  18—. 

I  certify  that  on  this  16th  day  of  January,  1882,  before  me  personally  appeared  the 
above-named  John  A.  Walsh,  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in  and  who 
executed  the  above  undertaking,  and  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 

JAMES  C.  MENAIE, 
Notary  Public,  Nno  York  County. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  ot  New  York.     Place  of  trial,  county  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Walsh,  plaintiff, 
again. 
Thomas  J.  Brady 


Walsh,  plaintiff,     ) 

against  > 

Brady',  defendant.  ) 


State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss  : 
John  A.  Walsh,  of  said  city  and  county,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  aud  say,  that 
he  is  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  commenced  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Thomas  J.  Brady,  defendant,  to  recover  the  sum  of  forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  is  justly  due  to  deponent,  and  which 
he,  as  plaintiff,  is  entitlt'd  to-recovor  againaLthe  defendant  over  and  above  allcouuter 
elaims  known  to  deponent ;  yM'lf^SAW'sMQrQSffffi&t  owes  the  said  sum  of  money 
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to  deponent  ae  principal  and  interest  for  and  on  account  of  moneys,  at  various  times 
between  the  twentietli  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  the  ninth 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  lent  and  advanced  lay  deponent  to 
the  said  defendant.  Deponent  further  saith  that  the  said  defendant  is  not  a  resident 
of  this  State. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1882. 

EDWAED  P.  BROWN, 

notary  Public  in  N.  7.  City. 

All  which  we  have  caused  by  these  presents  to  be  exemplified,  and  the  seal  of  our 
said  supreme  court  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  Albert  Haight,  justice  at  the  city  of  New  York,  the  20th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  of  our  Independence  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh. 

WILLLAM  A.  BUTLEK,  Clerk. 

I,  Albert  Haight,  a  presiding  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  William  A.  Butler,  whose 
name  is  subscribed  to  the  preceding  exemplification,  is  the  clerk  of  the  said  conntyof 
New  York,  and  clerk  of  said  supreme  court  for  said  county,  duly  elected  and  sworn,  and 
that  full  faith  and  credit  are  due  to  his  official  acts.  I  further  certify  that  the  seal 
affixed  to  the  exemplification  is  the  seal  of  our  said  supreme  court,  and  that  the  attes- 
tation thereof  is  in  due  form. 

Dated  New  York,  July  20,  1882. 

ALBERT  HAIGHT,  J.  S.  C. 

State  of  Nkw  York, 

City  and  Comity  of  New  York,  ss  : 

I,  William  A.  Butler,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  said  State,  in  and  for  the  city  and 
connty  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  Albert  Haight,  whose  name  is  subscribed 
to  the  preceding  certificate,  is  a  prei(iding.justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  said  State,  in 
and  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  duly  elected  and  sworn,  and  that  the  signa- 
ture of  said  justice  to  said  certificate  Is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  saidcourt 
this  20th  day  "of  July,  1882. 

[SEAL.]  WILLIAM  A.  BUTLER,  Clerk. 

Q.  Doyoii  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Azariah  Wild? — A.  No,  .sir; 
I  don't  know  bim.    I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — A.  I  can't  say  where  he  hves  now.  I 
knew  of  such  a  person  in  New  Orleans  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  of  him  ? — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  him? — A.  I  never  knew  him.     I  knew  of  him. 

Q.  What  was  he  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  think  rather  a  vagabond. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Harris  ? — A.  I  did 
know  such  a  man. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  him  ? — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Kane  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  that  I  kuow 
Mm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  known  as  Judge  Miller? — A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  1  think  lie  is  living  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
now.    He  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  a  man  by  the  name  of  JamesL.  Smith  ? — A.  1  have 
a  recollection  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  James  L.  Smith.  I  think  he 
was  on  the  police  force  at  New  Orleans  atone  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  DanHutchins? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  I  last  saw  him  in  Denver. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Smith  is  now? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 
,     Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pepe  Llulla? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  him.     I  knowTepe  Llulla.very  well,  and   I  esteem  him  very 
J, ;  o  1 1 )  V .  Digitlzeaby  microsoft®  ' 
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Mr.  ToTTBN.  What  is  his  surname  ? 

The  Witness.  Guiseppe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Ward? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  down  there  ?— A.  Oh,  I  don't  know, 
sir.  I  perhaps  might  have  heard  of  him  as  I  would  of  John  Jones  or 
somebody  else. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  him  at  all  ? — A.  No  knowledge  of 
bim ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLSOi^.  That  is  all. 

RBDIEBCT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Meerick  : 

Q.  Some  reference  was  made  just  now  in  your  testimony  on  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  your  having  signed  one  affidavit  and,  J  think,  I  heard 
you  say  that  you  meant  one  affidavit  on  the  whole  subject  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  what  I  had  reference  to.  When  I  was  asked  that  question 
I  could  not  recall  more  than  one.  I  thonght  I  had  made  only  one.  I 
had  recollection  only  of  one  on  the  same  subject-matter. 

Q.  Has  your  recollection  been  refreshed? — A.  I  have  looked  at 
them,  and  1  see  I  have  made  two ;  one  on  the  15th  of  June,  I  be- 
lieve, and  one  on  the  30th.  The  former,  or  latter,  I  don't  know  which, 
had  escaped  my  mind.  I  thought  I  had  not  made  but  one.  The  record, 
however,  corrects  me. 

Q.  They  are  on  the  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Mr.  Walsh,  one  word  or  so  that  I  can  ask  you 
quickly. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Do  you  want  me  to  suspend  ? 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Oh,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  begun  ;  but  I  will  allow  Mr.  McSweeny  to  pro- 
ceed now. 

By  Mr.  McSweeny  : 

Q.  In  December,  1880,  Mr.  Brady  picked  up  your  $25,500  worth  of 
notes,  as  I  understand  you.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  you  went 
there  to  get  a  settlement  because  you  were  not  as  well  off  financially 
as  you  had  been 

Mr.  Mereick.  [Interposing.]  One  moment.  1  object,  your  honor,  to 
going  over  the  same  identical  ground.  I  yield  with  great  pleasure  to 
my  brother  if  he  is  going  over  any  new  ground  or  into  any  subject  not 
referred  to  by  brother  Wilson. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Just  right  in  that  line  I  wanted  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness  

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interijosing.]  I  shall  not  consent  to  asking  that  ques- 
tion. When  Mr.  Wilson  attempted  to  renew  the  examination  on  that 
subject  I  arrested  him,  and  I  should  be  wanting  in  proper  regard  for 
my  duty  to  the  court  if  I  did  not  arrest  another  counsel  who  is  under 
the  double  objection  not  only  to  going  over  the  same  subject,  but  to 
heiug  the  second  counsel  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  all  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  him. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  the  cross-examination  is  continued  ; 
that  is,  you  have  given  way  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  some  new 
questions  may  be  asked.  Now,  although  that  general  subject  has 
been  gone  over,  and  I  arrested  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  further  re-examiaa- 
tiouou  the  same   uiatt(g^^g;^ijgj^^^^^^^^(guestious  substantially,  I 
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do  not  tliink  tlmt  that  would  iiievent  any  fresh  question  on  another 
siibjoct  being  put  to  tlie  witness  although  it  may  relate  to  the  same  in- 
terview. The  only  objection  is  that  it  is  different  counsel  and  that  is 
merely  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  order. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  Let  me  answer  that.  The  court,  when  they  made 
tlieir  auTiouncement  permitting  this  testimony  to  be  given  made  a  re- 
mark which  may  be  subject  to  analysis  hereafter  and  which  yourhonoi; 
would  undoubtedly  hear  us  upon,  as  to  its  strict  correctness.  Still, 
yirar  honor,  when  you  announced  tliat  this  testimony  would  have  a 
bearing,  if  true,  niwu  the  case,  made  use  substantially  of  this  remark— 
1  have  not  the  record  before  me,  but  I  have  it  in  my  memory — the 
court  said  that  this  testimony,  if  true,  would  have  a  bearing  against 
General  Brady,  against  whom  it  was  offered.  If  the  jury  would  find 
proof,  of  a  conspiracy  alinnrle,  then  this  admission  of  Brady  that  this 
person  swears  to  as  a  confession  or  admission,  would  have  a  tendency 
also — or  might,  il  true — to  add  to  the  proof  already  in  of  the  body  of 
the  offense,  to  wit,  the  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  thought  it  would  be  subject  to 

The  CoxjET.  [Interposing.]  I  think  the  idea  expressed  by  me  was 
this  :  That  a  conspiracy  from  its  very  nature,  being  a  secret  offense 
against  the  law,  was  to  be  made  ou*^  little  by  little;  step  by  step;  and 
often  by  distinct  acts  of  the  parties  ('barged,  and  that  we  had  for  many 
days  been  receiving  evidence  of  separate  acts  of  these  several  defend- 
ants, and  that  the  confessions  of  one  of  tiiein,  although  they  could  not 
be  receivHl  against  his  codefendants,  might  be  received  for  the  purpose 
of  si  lowing  what  connection,  if  any,  he  had  with  the  conspiracy;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  used  as  against  the  others.  I  think  that  is  about 
the  idea  expressed  on  the  former  occasion.  That  is  about  what  I  in- 
tended to  say,  and  what  I  think  I  did  say. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Very  well ;  as  it  has  in  some  sense  bearing  upon 
each  and  all  of  the  defendants  at  bar  upon  the  trial,  I  thought  it  did  not 
require  an  apology  for  other  counsel  interposing  a  question.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  ])eatilent,  nor 
have  we  had  any  trouble  with  your  honor,  nor  with  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  during  the  past  six  weeks,  because  we  have  needlessly  or 
i-ecklessly  with  regard  to  time  gone  over  the  same  ground.  There  is  a 
question  or  two  that  if  1  could  go  and  give  to  Brother  Wilson,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  put  by  him  ;  but  I  thought  if  there  was  no  technieal 
objection,  I  could  sit  here  ami  ask  it  with  much  more  ease. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  1  want  to  say  that  if  the  court 
will  allow  Mr.  McSweeny  to  put  these  questions  himself  instead  of 
giving  them  to  me  I  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favor.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly unwell  this  morning,  and  I  am  not  in  condition  to  interrogate  the 
witness.  While  1  would  like  very  much  to  put  any  question  he  desires, 
still  1  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  hini  put  the  question  himself 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brother  Wilson  does  not  understaml  me.  The  objec- 
tion would  ai)i)ly  to  him.  Vour  honor  turned  over  the  last  three  pages 
of  the  report  of  the  testimony  and  informed  brother  Wilson  that  he 
h  id  gone  over  that  subject. 

The  Court.  He  had  gone  over  those  identical  questions.  'Sow,  if 
tlii'ie  is  any  new  question  in  regard  to  that  which  has  been  omitted,  I 
see  no  rule  to  ])revent  Mr.  Wilson  adding  that  new  question. 

.Vlr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  Mr.  McSweeny  to  put  his 
q  estions  throngh^Mi-.  Wilson,,.  If  ME,_\Vilsou  could  put  the  question 
I  am  willing  th=rt  M'^mmeW^mM  it. 
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The  CouET.  I  am  aware  that  Judge  Wilson  is  unwell. 

Mr,  Merrick.  I  know  that.  If  the  question  would  he  admissible 
coming  from  Mr.  Wilson  1  will  not  ol>ject  on  account  of  its  coming 
from  Mr.  McSweeny. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  is  one  tbiny  I  would  like  to  have  settled  as 
we  go  along,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  it  is  our  right.  We  do  not  want 
it  as  a  favor.  If  it  is  a  right  then  we  want  it.  If  it  is  not  a  right  we 
do  not  want  it. 

The  Court.  Kight  to  do  what  ? 

^Ir.  Ingersoll.  To  cross-examine  a  witness.  For  instance,  here 
comes  a  witness,  and  here  are  several  defendants  on  trial  together. 
Now  I  understand  the  rale  of  the  court  that  he  must  be  cross-examined 
by  one. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  law.  I  think  that  each 
defendant  has  the  right  to  cross-examine  every  witness  whose  testi- 
mony may  in  the  slighest  degree  touch  him. 

The  Court.  I  have  admitted  this  testimony  on  the  ground  that  it 
cannot  touch  your  client. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well,  if  it  does  not  touch  anybody  I  do  not 
want  to  say  anything.  But  if  it  does,  I  want  to  have  it  understood  that 
I  have  the  right  to  cross-examine.  I  would  just  as  soon  receive  an  in- 
jury as  a  benefit  from  the  other  side.  Let  us  have  the  law  as  it  is.  I 
liud  in  the  case  of  The  State  against  Bryant,  55  Missouri,  this  ques- 
tion decided  and  decided  well,  I  think  : 

Where  two  fleffuclants  were  jiimly  inflicted,  and  both  tried  together,  it  was  found 
in  thi)  trial  that  their  interests  were  in  collision. 

Now,  suppose  that  comes  in  this  case  : 

A  rnle  of  court  forbade  more  tlian  one  conusel  on  each  side  to  examine  a  witness. 
Tilly's  counsel  was  crost^-exaTnining,  and  Bryant's  counsel  desired  to  cross-examine  in 
regard  In  bis  client.  The  court  refused  to  allow  the  questions  to  be  put,  except 
throujjh  Tillj'o  counsel,  and  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  that  court  held  the  rule 
dirt  not,  apply  to  such  a  case.  Bur,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  hold  that  ir.  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  adopt  any  such  rule  which  would  deprive  a  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal case  of  the  right  of  cross-examining,  as  this  right  is  one  of  the  essential  tests  of 
Iriitli  in  the  examination  of  testimony,  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  which  goes 
to  deprive  a  party  ot  his  benefits  is  illegal  and  void. 

Now,  SO  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  him  a 
question ;  but  should  a  witness  come  that  touches  my  client,  then  I  do 
not  care  who  else  cross-examines  him,  I  want  at  that  time  to  claim  my 
right. 

The  Court.  We  will  not  i)rejudge  your  right. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  this 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  As  this  is  a  matter  of  right,  and  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  thought  pro])er  to  raise  tiie  question 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  But  he  has  not  raised  it.  He  has  only 
given  notice  that  in  case  an  occasion  should  arise  he  intends  to  raise 
the  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  that.  I  also  understand  that  Mr.  Mc- 
iS weeny  represents  precisely  the  same  party  as  does  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

The  Court.  But  I  understand  that  Mr.McSweeny  in  putting  this 
question  represents  Judge  Wilson,  who  is  indisposed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  at  first  said  that  I  would  give  my  consent  in  this 
case.    As  the  matter  stands  I  withdraw  that  consent. 

Mr.  Ingbrholl.  Let  it  de])end  entirely  upon  the  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  havft^.consei)ted.y.i  the  caurtesv  to  Mr.  McSweeny 
uigifizeaDy  Microsoft® 
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with  great  pleasure,  that  he  mifjlit'  put  any  question  that  Mr.  Wilson 
ought  to  put.  His  associate  counsel  claims  it  as  a  right,  and  says  he 
appreciates  an  injury  as  much  as  a  benetitfrom  the  other  side.  I  there- 
fore withdraw  my  consent  and  object  to  Mr.  MoS weeny's  asking  this 
witness  any  question  upon  the  ground  that  even  where  there  are  sev- 
eral defendants  represented  by  several  counsel  the  court  will  conliiie 
the  cross-examination  to  one  counsel,  and  they  may  among  themselves 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whom  that  counsel  shall  be.  I  take  issue 
with 'the  principle  as  laid  down.  I  have  not  the  authorities  with  me.  I 
have  a  list  of  them  at  my  office  which  I  did  not  bring  for  I  thought  this 
question  was  settled,  your  honor  having  previously  ruled  that  where 
one  counsel  examined  it  should  be  confined  to  him  unless  there  was 
something  in  the  examination  peculiarly  afl'ectiug  some  one  of  the  other 
parties  which  had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  general  examination. 
Where  there  is  something  that  may  affect  the  other  parties  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  cross-examination  conducted  by  the  principal 
counsel  designated  for  that  purpose,  the  counsel  for  the  particular 
party  so  affected,  as  1  understand  your  honor's  ruling,  could  not  inter- 
pose and  cross-examine  after  the  close  of  the  other  cross-examination. 
He  might  ask  questions  through  that  party.  Now  it  is  claimed,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  each  counsel  on  the  other  side  has  a  right  to 
cross-examine. 

The  OouET.  That  question  is  not  before  the  court.  I  understand 
Mr.  Ingersoll  merely  to  announce  that  it  is  his  purpose  hereafter  in 
case  tlie  proper  occasion  shall  rise  to  raise  that  question.  We  will 
not  prejudge  it  now.  The  present  matter  is  whether  Judge  Wilson,  on 
account  of  his  sickness,  speaking  through  Mr.  McSweeny,  may  put 
some  questions  which  were  omitted  on  Friday,  and  whicli  have  not 
been  asked  this  morning,  touching  the  interview  in  December,  1880. 
Now,  if  it  be  a  new  question  not  put  and  not  answered,  I  think  1  shall 
hear  it. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  read  to  the  court  from  page  1699: 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Well  known. 

The  Court.  His  well-known  babit.  If  that  offer  stood  alone  possibly  it  would 
amount  to  mitliing  more ;  bnt  Braily  is  (inn  of  the  defendants  in  this  case.  He  bas  heen 
proved  to  have  had  relations  tif  business  with  the  other  dtf.  ndauts.  Ii-  has  been 
proved  that  in  their  favor  large  allowances  for  expedition  and  increase  of  service  have 
been  made,  and  in  conuection  with  the  evidence  on  that  subject  already  in  the  Cius»,  it 
seems  to  nie  by  no  means  a  strained  confitrnction  thai  if  the  facts  isetout  in  that  (iffer 
are  proved  and  believed  they  tend  very  strongly  to  show  that  these  favors  obtained 
by  these  contractors  were  obtained  in  cousid'  ration  of  the  allowances  refeireri  tii  in 
that  offer,  and  therefore  the  facts  stated  in  the  offer  would  teud  strongly  to  show  Dbe 
corrupt  nature  of  the  coinbiuation  between  these  defendants. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  that  was  the  language  which,  although  used, 
might  be  subject  hereafter 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  court  was  particularly  guarded  upon 
that  point,  both  before  and  after ;  that  the  evidence  should  be  confined 
to  Brady  alone. 

Mr.  MoSm^eeny.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  And  it  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  conspiracy  with 
other  jjeople. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  And  >et  the  language  there 

Mr.  Merrick.  [luterposing.]  It  is  explained  in  other  parts  of  the 
opinion. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  If  I  cannot  put  the  question  upon  any  other 
ground,  1  will  ask  it  ©;pjire»(§S'*//Wfc*8h!fi^A'V'ilson. 
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The  OoUET.  Ask  your  question  and  we  will  see. 

Mr,  McSwBENT.  I  will  ask  the  question.  Brother  Ingersoll  is  staud- 
ing  up  for  right. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly. 

The  ConET.  We  shall  not  go  to  war  for  the  abstract  question  of  right 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  iN&ERSOLL.  We  don't  want  to  be  tried  on  charity.  We  either  h  a  ve 
the  right  or  have  not.     If  we  have  not  we  had  better  keep  still. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  concede  it  as  courtesy,  but  deny  it  as  right.  If  you 
both  withdraw  the  demand  of  right  I  will  consent  to  the  question  be- 
ing asked. 

The  Court.  If  it  be  a  proper  question,  not  already  put,  the  court 
sa.vs  he  has  a  right  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  not  answer  this  question  until  objection  can  be  made  and  the 
court  has  ruled  upon  it.  After  going  there  with  $25,500  worth  of  notes,, 
and  after  having  them  taken  in  the  manner  j'ou  described,  did  it  sug- 
gest itself  to  you,  or  occur  to  you,  that,  although  you  were  law-abiding, 
you  should  also  make  that  robber  law-abiding,  and  go  out  and  call  in 
some  assistance  to  get  your  notes  back  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  That  subject  has  been  examined. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Not  that  condition  of  it.  He  was  asked  why  he  did 
not,  and  he  said  because  he  was  law-abiding.  I  want  to  know  now  why 
he  did  not  go  right  out  and  say,  "A  villain  is  in  here,  and  has  got  all  I 
have  on  earth,  and  says  he  dou't  owe  me  a  cent,  and  I  wane — 

From  the  robber  to  rend  his  prey. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Mr.  Merrick.  Put  that  in  when  we  get  through  with  the  evidence. 

The  Court.  That  question  has  been  put. 

Mr.  McSwEBNT.  It  is  a  subject  for  thought,  even  if  he  does  not  an- 
swer it. 

The  Court.  You  have  gained  the  point,  anyhow. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  have  noticed 

Mr.  McSweeny.  [Interposing.]  If  you  are  going  into  it  at  all,  let  us 
have  it  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

The  Court.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  suggest  itself  to  you,  that  when  you  went  to  your  attorney 
in  June,  1881,  you  being  a  banker  and  knowing  the  importance  of  evi- 
dences of  debt,  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  your  at- 
torney to  have  said  that  you  could  declare  upon  the 

The  Court.  [Interposing.)  That  question  has  been  put. 

Mr.  MoSwEBNY.  No. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  He  was  asked  what  he  told  the  attorney. 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Was  he  asked:  Did  it  suggest  itself  to  him  as  a 
business  man,  not  a  plodder  brought  in  from  some  bunko  game,  as  these 
country  people  are 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  You  cannot  put  "the  question  and  cannot 
argue  it,  either. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Can  I  not  ask  him 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  cannothaveany  spcech-niakingaboutit. 

The  WiTNKSs.  I  would  answer  you 
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The  OoTJET.  [Interposing.]  We  cannot  have  a  word  said  on  that  sub- 
ject.   Now,  Mr.  Merrick,  you  can  take  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  McSweeny.]  I  will  discuss  the  question  with 
you. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  [To  the  court.]  He  wants  to  discuss  it  with  me. 

The  Court.  I  will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Merkick.  I  will  consent  that  he  may  ask  the  question. 

The  Court.  Xo. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  ask  it  then  for  brother  McSweeny  in  the  course 
of  my  cross-examination. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  metaphysical  question  and  belongs  to  the  science 
of  mind. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Something  was  said  here  in  reference  to  a  letter  thatyou  recei?ed 
from  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  letter  was  ])assed  around.  Have  you  got  that 
letter  1  It  was  abont  some  stock,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  believe. 
— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  "Ginger''  letter,  I  believe. 

The  Court.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brady  that  was  handed  around. . 

The  Witness.  Asking  a  loan  of  three  hundred  shares  of  railroad 
stock. 

The  Court.  AVho  asked  about  that? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Court.  It  was  not  produced,  was  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  he  referred  to  it 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Woodward  says  they  were  both 
put  in  evidence,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  counsel. 

Tlie  Witness.  Perhaps  they  are. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  pass  from  that. 

Tlie  Court.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  evidence  or  not. 

The  Clerk.  It  was  identiiied  but  not  read. 

The  Court.  If  it  was  not  read  it  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  did  not  ask  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Tlie  Court.  No  ;  it  was  a  mere  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  was  some  reference  to  it.  If  yonr  honor  please, 
it  was  not  my  original  purpose  to  re  examine  Mr.  Walsh,  but  my  asso- 
ciate is  detained  in  New  York  by  a  condition  of  things  that  renders  it 
obligatory  upon  him  to  be  absent,  as  your  honor  knows.  He  will  he 
here  to-morrow  morning  I  hope.  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  prepared  for 
this  examination  as  I  would  like  to  be.  The  letter  was  passed  about. 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  offered  in  evidence  or  not. 

The  Court.  There  was  no  reference  made  to  that  letter  in  the  exam- 
ination-in-chief. 

Mi\  Merrick.  No ;  not  in  the  examination-in-chief  as  I  know  of. 

The  Court.  It  was  referred  to  incidentally  on  the  cross-examination, 
but  the  cross  examiner  did  not  put  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  identified  by  the  cross-examiner. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  go  on  with  another  question,  and  will  look  up 
that  matter  at  recess. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  explain  exactly  how  that  was,  if  it  is  necesary  to 
<lo  so. 

The  Court.  UiQP?'^%MFiS^«fl^idence 
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Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  It  is  not  iu  evidence.  It  came  abont  in 
this  way.  I  asked  him  bow  he  fixed  the  date  as  being  the  28th  of 
December,  1880,  and  he  said  he  fixed  it  by  a  letter,  and  then  he  handed 
that  letter  to  me,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  It  has  no  date." 

The  Court.  The  letter  was  not  offered  in  evidence  by  joiiv  side. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  McSWEBNY.  I  will  read  from  page  ITU  : 

Q.  You  are  fixing  it  now  ;  not  at  the  time.  You  testified  the  other  day  it  was  De- 
cember 28. 18^0;  1  want  to  know  how  you  fixed  that  date  ? — A.  I  will  refer  to  my  pa- 
pers in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  sir ;  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do. — A.  [After  referring  to  papers 
and  selecting  one.]  I  -fix  the  date  of  1880,  and  of  December  28.  I  take  it  from  the  face 
of  the  note,  because  it  was  previous  to  that  that  General  Brady  asked  me  for  the  loatb 
of  three  hundred  shares  of  Chattanooga  stock  valued  at  twenty-four  to  twenty-five 
thonsand  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  asking  for  the  Chattanooga  stock  ?— A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Let  U8  see  it,  sir.  [A  paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson  by  witness.]  Is  there  any 
date  to  this  note  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  dots  that  enable  yon  to  fix  the  date? — A.  Because  I  remember  very 
well  that  it  was  subsequent  to  my  purchasing  that  stock  and  my  refusal  to  loan  it  to 
him  that  that  interview  was  had. 

The  CoiTRT.  Still  that  does  not  put  the  letter  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McSWBENY.  Oh,  no. 

The  Court.  It  was  a  mere  memoranda  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now  I  want  to  read  certain  checksto  the  jurj-.  They 
were  called  for  by  the  other  side  and  presented,  and  the  substance  was 
given  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  You  can  read  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1878. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  A.  C.  Buell  ninety-nine  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Totten.  Eead  the  indorsement. 

Mr.  Mkreick.  It  is  on  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  is  indorsed  A.  C. 
Buell. 
Mr.  Totten.  What  is  the  number  of  it  1 
Mr.  Merrick.  It  has  no  number. 

No.  214.]  John  A.  Walsh,  Banker, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  7,  1880. 
Pay  to  the  order  of  A.  C.  Buell  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 
To  WiNSLow,  Lanier  &  Co. 

[Indorsed  A.  C.  Buell.] 

Nomher  211,]  John  A.  Walsh,  Banker. 

n^ashington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1880. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  A.  C.  Buell,  esq.,  seventy-five  dollars. 

J.  A.  WALSH. 
To  WiNSLOw,  Lanier  &  Co., 
Neio  York. 

[The  three  checks  last  read  were  marked  respectively  by  the  clerk  4 
X,  5  X,  and  6  X. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 
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AFTER    RECESS, 

The  redirect  examination  of  Jotin  A.  Walsh  was  resumed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mv.  Merrick: 

Question.  You  were  inquired  of  by  tlie  cross-examining  counsel  in 
reference  to  certain  indictments  in  New  Orleans;  will  you  please  tell 
the  jury  what  became  of  those  indictments  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Objected  to.     The  record  will  show. 

The  Court.  As  you  did  not  produce  the  record  I  will  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  did  not  object. 

The  Court.  It  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  did  not  ask  him  as  to  what  became  of  them.  The 
record  will  show  what  became  of  them.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
dictment was  a  matter  of  verbal  testimony. 

The  Court.  On  cross-examination  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
character  of  a  witness,  it  is  legitimate  for  the  cross-examiner  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  been  indicted.  The  witness  may  answer  or  uot,  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  chooses  to  answer  that  he  was  indicted,  he  may,  ou  re- 
examination, exijlain,  without  the  production  of  the  record  at  either 
time. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  indictments  ? — Answer.  I  was  tried  and 
acquitted. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  subject-matter 
of  those  indictments  at  all  I 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  1  don't  understand  what  that  question  can  have  to  do 
with  this  matter.    I  object. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mj'  object  is  simply  to  show  that  he  was  sued  civilly, 
and  succeeded  in  the  case. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  that.    We  said  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  well.    I  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  in  reference  to  a  date,  aud  you  attempted  to 
fix  it  by  a  letter.  Is  that  the  letter  [producing  a  paper]  by  which 
you  attempted  to  fix  the  date  or  which  you  used  for  that  purpose? 

The  Witness.  To  fix  what  date  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  Some  date  that  was  asked  you  about  on  the  cross-exami- 
nation. It  is  immaterial  what.  Look  at  the  letter  and  see  whether  it 
is  the  letter  you  had  in  your  hand  on  Friday  ? 

The  Witness.  I  may  have  had  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

The  Witness.  I  had  the  letter. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  IS  that  letter  ? — A.  That  is  General  Brady's 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  offer  this  letter  and  propose  to  read  it  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  it. 

The  Court.  It  was  read. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Mr.  Merric/v.  It  was  called  out  by  the  other  side. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  this  letter  ?— A.  I  received  that  letter  some 
time  in  December,  1880. 

The  Court.  It  certainly  was  read,  but  you  can  read  it  again. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.     I  beg  your  honor's  pardon ;  it  was  not  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yoiflr;^-fifggafi^j4;Jvf;tjE^M)another  letter. 

The  Court.  I  was  uiiuking  of  a  letter  asking  for  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  not  the  letter. 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  This  is  an  entirely  diJtt'erent  thing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  tell  your  honor  how  this  thi  ng  occurred.  I  asked  Mr. 
Walsh  on  cross-examination  how  he  was  enabled  to  fix  1880  as  being 
the  year.  He  said  he  fixed  it  by  a  letter  that  he  had,  and  he  took  out 
this  letter  and  handed  it  to  me  and  I  said,  "  There  is  no  date  on  this 
letter."    That  is  all  there  was  of  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  why  that  makes  it  evidence. 

Mr.  Meerick.  It  is  not  evidence  alone,  because  they  referred  to  it. 
They  referred  to  the  letter,  and  they  inquired  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  transactions  and  the  dealings  between  the  witness  and  the  de- 
fendant Brady.  I  iiropose  to  show  by  this  letter  some  dealings  in  and 
about  the  time  of  the  dealings  to  which  they  have  referred,  introducing 
it  as  a  record  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  relation  between  the  two 
parties  and  their  business  dealings  reflectiug  upon  the  money  transac- 
tions, which,  from  the  course  of  the  cross-examination,  are  apparently 
denied.  This  letter  was  brought  out  and  handed  to  the  counsel,  and 
they  examined  the  letter,  and  it  is  marked  as  having  been  identified  as 
a  letter  from  Brady  to  Walsh,  which  he  said  he  received  in  December, 
1880.  I  now  offer  it  as  one  of  the  declarations  of  Brady  in  his  dealings 
■with  this  witness  on  the  stand. 

The  Court.  It  was  brought  out  in  cross-examination  in  this  way. 
He  stated  that  he  remembered  a  certain  date  because  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Court.  And  he  looked  at  the  letter  and  that  confirmed  him  in 
the  date.  They  inspected  the  letter,  but  did  not  offer  it  in  evidence.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  couipetent  for  you  to  offer  it  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Merricjk.  Would  it  be  competent  for  me  to  offer  it  in  evidence 
as  original  testimony,  your  honor  °? 

The  Court.  You  have  passed  that  time. 

Mr.  Meerick.  I  have  i^assed  that  time,  and  the  letter  ought  really 
to  have  been  offered,  I  judge;  bat  I  could  recall  the  witness  and  offer 
the  letter  at  some  other  time  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  So  if  I  have 
a  right  to  offer  the  letter  as  original  evidence,  I  would  like  to  offer  it 
now. 

The  CouET.  A  question  may  arise  as  to  your  getting  it  in. 

Mr.  Totten.  Several  will  arise.  The  letter  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  these  questions. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  point  evidently  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  other 
side  is 

Mr.  Totten.  [Interposing.]  Do  not  anticipate.  We  will  state  our 
objection  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  state  it  now. 

Mr.  Totten.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Excuse  me ;  I  will. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  wants  to  state  what  the  letter 
contains. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
Jaw  or  propriety,  and  has  not  done  so  since  the  case  began  with  cou- 
sciousness  certainly.  They  propose  to  deny  these  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. I  propose  by  this  letter  to  show  transactions  of  the  same  char- 
acter in  and  about  the  same  time. 

Tlie  Court.  That  would  be  original  evidence,  and  questionable  any- 
way.   I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  Mr.  Walsh  iW;^|^;J^;g^^@^pirator  here. 

Mr.  Mereick.  But  Air.  Braory  is  charged  as  a  conspirator  here.    This 
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letter  is  from  Brady  iu  reference  to  pecuniary  transactions  between liim 
and  the  witness. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  When  you  offer  it  we  will  state  our  reasons  for  object- 
ing. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  offer  it  now,  and  I  offer  it  to  the  court  to  read.  Will 
the  court  look  at  it  1 

The  Court.  Taking  your  statement  as  true,  I  cannot  admit  it  now. 

The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  You  had  better  give  me  my  letter 
if  it  is  not  to  go  in.     I  may  need  it  in  a  civil  action  later  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Returning  letter  to  witness.]  I  may  need  it  later,  on. 
It  is  marked  as  identified.     1  shall  offer  it  again. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  you  drew  a 
check  for  $10,000,  which  bears  dtite  Aiiril  8,  and  drew  the  money,  I 
think,  April  12.  Can  you  tell  me  why  that  check  was  drawn  prior  to 
the  time  the  money  was  drawn  ? — A.  For  the  reason,  as  I  stated 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object  to  his  giving  any  reasons  ahoutit. 

The  Court.  He  explained  that  whole  business  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  as  to  tiie  difference  in  date.  The  check  is  dated 
the  8th  of  April  and  the  payment  was  made  the  12th,  and  I  ask  him  why 
that  difference  existed  between  the  date  of  tlie  check  and  the  date  of 
the  payment? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was  gone  into  fully. 

The  Court.  He  can  answer  that. 

A.  For  the  reason,  as  I  said  then,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  draw  so 
much  exchange  on  New  York  with  Lewis  Jolinson  &  Co. ;  that  it  was 
possible  they  might  not  need  any  such  sum. 

The  Court.  He  stated  all  that  in  his  examinatiou-in-chief. 

Q.  It  appeared  from  the  cross-examination  that  the  account  filed 
with  your  civil  suit  here  in  Washington  City  and  sworn  to  didnotcon- 
form  entirely  to  what  you  stated,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  account  filed  here  and  the  account  filed  in  New  York.  Will 
you  please  state  wliether  or  not  you  have  obtained  in  New  York  a 
statement  from  ilr.  Hine,  your  counsel  here,  as  to  the  account  upon 
which  the  suit  in  New  York  was  brought?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  ob- 
tained that  letter  of  Mr.  Hine  addressed  to  me,  and  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  attachment  suit  that  I  took  out  against  General  Brady 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you?— A.  I  turned  the  letter  over 
to  my  attorney,  E.  H.  Grandin,  who  yesterday  gave  me  the  letter  and 
I  now  hand  it  to  you.  [Handing  paper  to  Mr.  Merrick.]  It  is  a  letter,  on 
one  side  and  account  on  the  other. 

Q.  That  is  the  account  that  you  received  from  Mr.  Hine?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  on  here  preparatory  to  l)ringing  your  suit  Ib 
New  Yorli  ? — A.  My  attachment  suit  in  New  York. 

Q.  This  account  you  handed  to  Mr.  Grandin  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  And  upon  this  he  brought  the  suit  in  New  York  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  now  offer  this  letter,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Yon  can  read  it. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Let  us  look  at  it  first.  [Paper  submitted  to  counsel  ior 
defense.] 

Mr.  Merrick,  m-f/^  flW#,Bfo^#t^>-  ^^at  I  offer  is  the  bill  ot 
particulars  on  one  sine  oi  the  sheet. 
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The  Court.  I  think  it  is  legitimate  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining how  the  affldavit  came  to  be  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  do  not  offer  the  letter  explaining  it.  They 
only  oifer  the  account.     They  offer  a  part  of  the  letter. 

The  Court.  But  he  testifies  that  the  account  was  sent  to  him  by  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Hine,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  he  made  the  affidavit 
in  New  York.    I  understand  that  to  be  his  statement. 

Mr.  Merriok.  That  is  it,  sir ;  shall  I  read  the  paper  1 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  it. 

The  Court.  You  can  have  an  exception. 

]\lr.  ToTTBN.  There  is  another  objection  not  stated.  On  the  same 
piece  of  paper  is  a  letter  transmitting  the  account.  Brother  Merrick 
propovses  to  introduce  the  account  to  which  we  object,  and  he  also  pro- 
poses to  exclude  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tion from  Mr.  Hine.     If  part  of  the  paper  goes  in  we  want  it  all  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  really  is  no  objection  to  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  except  that  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hine  to  Mr.  Walsh 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  It  seems  to  be  objectionable,  because  you 
will  not  let  us  read  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  gentlemen  are  extremely  suspicious,  judging  upon 
home  principles  I  suppose.    Mr.  Hine  is  not  here  to-day. 

The  Court.  When  any  part  of  a  paper  is  read 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  On  one  side  is  an  account,  and  on  the 
other  is  a  letter.  Take  it  and  read  it  all.  [Paper  submitted  to  counsel 
for  defense.]  If  Mr.  Hine  had  been  here  1  should  not  have  asked  you 
to  refrain  from  reading  the  letter.  [After  letter  had  been  read  and  re- 
turned by  counsel  for  defense.]     Are  yoii  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  account  upon  which  you  directed  Mr.  Hine  to 
bring  the  suit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson   Oh,  no,  if  your  honor  please,  that  is  not  the  paper. 

The  Court.  1  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  items  upon  which  you  directed  Mr. 
Hine  to  bring  suit,  is  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that.     It  is  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Merrick  My  purpose  is  simply  to  show  what  Mr.  Walsh  said 
to  be  true,  namely,  that  the  $1,200  instead  of  $12,000  was  a  clerical 
error.  The  counsel  are  trying  to  exclude  that  fact,  although  here  is  a 
letter  of  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  in  which  he  himself  states 
the  accouut  to  be  $12,000.  In  spite  of  this  fact  they  want  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  amount  was  $1,200,  whereas  the  dilfloulty  occurred  on 
account  of  an  error  in  that  lawyer's  office. 

The  Court.  Very  well.     You  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  never  knew  an  objection  like  that  before  either  on 
moral  principles  or  upon  law.     [Reading :] 

BILL   OF  PARTICULARS. 

Thoman  J.  Brady  to  John  A.  Walsh, 
1879. 

July  2L  To  cash  loaued $12,000 

T(i   interest  troni  Jiilv  21,  1879,  to  Nov.  ly,  1880,  ou  $12,000  and   on 
$7,958  from  NuvBuihir  19,  1880,  until  paid. 
1880. 

■January?.  'lb  c.asb  loaned    $12,000 

To  im.r™^  irom  J'^'^ U£J)^^/^^foy  MicrOSOft® 
No.  14336 131 
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April        8.  To  cash  loaned $13,50» 

To  interest  from  April  8,  1880. 
July      20.  To  cash  loaned I|r),400 

To  interest  from  July  20,  1880. 

CREDIT. 

t 

1879. 
November    8 $300 

November  19 $4,700 

$5,009 

The  Court.  Now  where  is  Hine's  letter ! 
Mr.  Merrick.  [Reading :] 

[L.  G.  Hine,  attorney  at  law,  opposite  City  Hall.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  3,  1Hb2, 
J.  A.  Walsh,  Esq., 

New  York  City  : 
Dear  Sir  :  Au  attachment  cannot  be  taken  out  in  Brady's  case,  unless  you  can 
swear  he  is  a  non-resident  or  is  removing  his  property  from  the  District  to  defraud 
creditors.     Nothing  new  since  I  wrote  you  last. 

I  will  stir  up  something  in  a  day  or  two.    The  papers  say  the  grand  jury  will  take 
up  the  star  cases  in  about  two  weeks. 
I  inclose  you  the  bill  of  particulars  in  your  suit  against  Brady. 
Very  truly, 

L.  G.  HINE. 

[The  letter  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  7  X.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  will  observe  that  he  does  not  inclose  the 
bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  I  don't  know.  What  is  that  [pointing  to  back 
of  letter]  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  not  the  bill  of  particulars  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  the  bill  of  particulars  in  the  case.  It  is  the 
bill  of  particulars  that  Mr.  Hine  ought  to  have  put  in  the  case.  He 
himself  did  not  know  of  the  error  at  that  time,  for  it  was  committed  by 
his  son.    All  I  want  to  show  is  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  correct. 

The  Court.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will,  as  soon  as  the  other  side  cease  their  innu- 
endoes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Ask  in  whose  handwriting  that  is. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Hine's  handwriting,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Totten  your  counsel  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  For  many  years? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Totten  has  not  only  been  my  counsel, 
but  we  have  been  personal  friends,  and  are  yet,  except  the  counsel  part 
of  it. 

Q.  He  is  not  counsel  in  this  case  with  Hine  ? — A.  He  is  not  my  couu- 
sel  now,  but  he  is  my  friend  yet,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  be. 

Q.  Wa.s  he  not  your  counsel  at  one  time  in  this  case  against  Brady? 
— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  in  other  cases. 

Q.  He  was  your  counsel  against  Brady  '1 — A.  Yes,  sn- ;  General  Tot- 
ten made  the  original  demand  upon  General  Brady. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  demand.  The  amount  set  forth  in  that  bill  of 
particulars  °? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Court.  Lety^y^^^gyi^^J^^^® 
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The  Witness.  General  Totteu's  action  in  the  matter  was  perfectly 
correct  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  is  no  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Mberick.  That  is  the  amount  you  demanded,  certainly. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  1  don't  know. 

ilr.  McSweeny.  It  is  the  amount  he  didn't  get. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Brady  never  took  any  notice  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Mekeiok.  You  are  counsel  for  Brady  now. 

Q.  With  that  correction  will  you  see  from  these  papers  according  to 
the  figures,  whether  or  not  the  two  accounts  in  New  York  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  not  exactly  conform. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  CouET.  Yes.     W  e  do  not  want  his  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  In  the  2Tew  York  account  the  additional  interest  was  calculated 
in,  was  it  not  f — A.  In  the  New  York  account  the  interest  was  calcu- 
lated in  the  total  debits  and  total  credits. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  there  are  the  papers  ;  the  papers 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  CouET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  I  am  very  sure  you  do  not  want  to  claim  before  this 
jury  that  a  man  swore  falsely  when  the  explanation  that  he  did  not  is 
directly  present  to  your  own  eyes.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  you  or  any 
other  man. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  injustice  to  Judge  Grandiu,  whom,  I  think, 
I  positi\'elj'  misstated 

Q.  [Interposing.]  He  is  your  counsel  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  my  coun- 
sel ill  New  York,  and  not  present.  In  justice  to  him,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  me  to  say  that  Judge  G-raudin,  who  gave  the  original  figures 
of  his  computation  in  the  attachment  suit 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object. 

The  Witness.  They  are  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper  there.  [In- 
dicating.] 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  don't  know  what  they  are.  I  will  offer  them,  your 
honor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  them. 

The  GouET.  They  may  go  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  see  them. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  would  suggest  that  this  paper  was  made  out  by  a 
stranger  who  resides  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  can  come  here  and 
say  whether  those  are  the  original  figures  or  not.  We  are  merely  taking 
liearsay  testimony  from  Mr.  Grandiu,  through  his  client,  that  that  paper 
is  the  original  paper  used  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  up  an  account. 

The  CouET.  It  is  rather  hearsay,  but  it  is  only  some  figures,  and 
they  do  not  amount  to  anything  without  explanation. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Without  what  ? 

The  OouET.  They  do  not  amount  to  anything,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Then  they  ought  to  be  excluded  on  the  theory  of  sav- 
ing time. 

The  CouET.  The  witness  is  explaining  some  evidence  you  brought 
out  on  the  cross-examination.  For  the  purpose  of  making  his  explan- 
ation he  produces  a  paper  with  some  figures  on,  and  he  says  that  those 
figures  were  the  basis  of  his  affidavit  in  New  York. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  don't  thiiligfl^etl&JiftMiariateffi)  any  defense.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  his  duty. 
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The  Witness.  I  misstated  him,  I  think,  because  I  said  I  did  not 
think  lie  had  put  in  the  credit  of  $5,000,  whereas  he  did. 

The  CouET.  [To  I\[r.  Totten.]  On  second  thought,  if  you  insist  upon 
your  objection  to  the  figures  I  will  sustain  tlie  objection. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  not  press  that.  [To  coun- 
Bel  for  defense.]  Do  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object.  We  are  not  responsible  for  that  paper,  and  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Mr.  Walsh  says  he  has  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Hine,  in 
which  Mr.  Grandin  asks  him  to  justify  him  by  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  done. 

The  (JouET.  That  is  not  competent. 

Q.  Reference  was  made  to  payments  made  by  Brady  to  you  in  the 
couise  of  your  cross-examination.  State  whether  or  not  you  recognize 
those  drafts  [handing  papers  to  witness],  and  whether  they  bear  your 
indorsement. — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  the  drafts  that  were  handed  me 
by  General  Brady. 

Q.  What  are  those  drafts? — A.  They  are  postal  drafts  on  the  route 
from  Indianolato  Corpus  Ohristi. 

Q.  For  how  much?— A.  For  $1,250  each. 

Q.  Payable  when,  according  to  the  drafts? — A.  For  the  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1880,  $1,250.  Also  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  l.S.SO. 

Mr.  Totten.  What  is  that?    Is  it  cross-examination  or  rebuttal? 

The  GouET.  Something  about  that  Indianola  contract. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  want  to  see  what  the  papers  are. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  hand  them  to  you. 

The  Court.  I  regard  the  evidence  as  wholly  irregular. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  This  is  in  relation  to  jiaj'ments.  I  will  show  your 
honor  how  it  is  connected. 

Q.  FtH'  what  were  those  drafts  handed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Totten.  Wait  a  moment.     We  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

The  CouET.  Why  are  they  offered  1 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  offer  them  to  show  that  it  was  in  those  drafts  Mr. 
Brady  paid  part  of  the  money  about  which  counsel  on  the  other  side 
cross-examined  the  witness.  They  cross-examined  him  as  to  the  pay- 
ments, the  money  that  he  had  loaned  Brady,  and  the  payments  made  to 
him  by  Bradj".  Some  of  the  loans  were  repaid.  I  want  to  know  ia 
what  way  they  were  repaid,  and  how  Brady  came  to  deliver  to  him  these 
drafts.     It  is  directly  germane  to  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  germane  at  all,  if  yonr  honor  please.  Mr. 
Brady's  name  does  not  ajiiiear  on  those  drafts  anywhere. 

Mr'.  Meeeick.  Xo,  it  does  not. 

JMr.  Totten.  They  are  ordinary  drafts  on  a  postmaster,  drawn  by  the 
Postmaster-General  to  the  order  of  a  stranger  to  this  proceeding,  and 
indorsed  on  the  back  to  Mr.  Walsh,  who  seems  to  have  received  the 
money.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  They  luive  nothing  to  do  with 
anybody  connected  with  this  case  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  MilEEiOK.  I  propose  to  connect  them. 

The  CoUET.  How  do  you  propose  to  connect  them  ? 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Brady  pay  j'ou  any  jxntion  of  the  money  which  you 
have  testified  was  repaid  to  you? — A.  He  paid  me  all  of  the  money 
that  was  repaid  to  me  by  means  of  postal  drafts,  and  the  Price  note  of 

Q.  'Did  he  de\iveMS^^^^r^YtMQ''^§9.^^iyMt  payment  of  money  ?- 
A.  He  did,  sir. 
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The  Court.  I  think  it  is  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  it,  your  honor. 

Mr.  MeeriCK.  I  now  read  the  drafts,  your  honors  [Reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  JuJy  13th,  1880. 
The  Auditor  of  thk  Treasdry  for  the  Post-Office  Department  : 

Will  please  pay  to  m.yself  or  order  the  sum  of  twelve  bundred   and  fifty  dollars  out 
of  any  moneys  due  lue  on  route  No.  31120,  Indiauola  to  Corpus  Christi,  in  the  State  of 
Texas',  for  the  quarier  ending  December  31,  1880. 
I  certify  that  this  is  the  only  draft  drawn  on  said  route  for  .said  quarter. 

J.  B.  PRICE,  Contractor. 
Witness : 

H.  B.  Zbvely, 

D.  B.  AiNGER, 

Fostmaster  at  Jfasliinyton,  D.  C. 

The  indorsement  on  this  draft  is  as  follows  : 

31120.     4thqT., '80.     Draft.     Eoute .     quarter.  187  .     For  returns  to  J. 

B.  Price,  A.  N.  Zevely,  att'y,  .J.  k.  Walsh. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  submitted  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him  marked 
8X.] 

Q.  J.  B.  Price  was  the  contractor  on  that  route,  was  he  not? — A. 
The  record  would  show,  sir. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  matter  was  inquired  of  on  cross-examination.    , 

The  Court.  I  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  object  to  that,  and  we  ask  for  an  exception. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  other  draft  is  as  follows :  [Eeading  :J 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  Uth,  1880. 
The  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  Post  Office  Department: 

Will  please  pay  to  myself  or   order  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out 
of  any  moneysdue  me  on  route  No.  31120,  luciauolato  Corpus  Christi,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep.,  30, 1880. 
I  certify  that  this  is  the  only  draft  drawn  on  said  route  for  said  quarter. 

.J.  B.  PRICE,   Contractor. 
Witness : 

H.  B.  ZeX'ely, 
D.  B.  Ainger, 

Postmaster  at  Washinqton,  D.  C 

This  draft  is  indorsed  as  follows  : 

31120.     3rd  qr.  1880.    Draft.     Route .     — — quarter  187  .     For  returns  to  J.  B. 

Price,  A.N.   Zevely,  att'y.    J.  A.Walsh. 

[The  p.aper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  9  X.] 

Q.  You  collected  the  money  on  those  drafts  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  collected  the  money  upon  the  drafts.  Who  sent 
him  the  drafts  ?  I  want  distinctly  to  understand  whether  General 
Brady  had  anj'  connection  with  those  drafts. 

Q.  Who  handed  you  these  drafts'? — A.  General  Brady. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  having  his  account 
credited. 

Q.  Having  his  account  credited  with  the  amount  of  the  drafts.  You 
drew  the  money  1 — A.  I  received  the  money  whenever  the  auditor  au- 
dited the  account. 

Q.  And  that  is  part  of  the  credit  you  spoke  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  General  Brady  directly,  or  by  his  attorney,  at  any  time  with- 
in the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  mouths,  and,  if  so,  when,  propose  a  set- 
tlement of  the  money  accounts  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  object  l£3/giKkigdft)ycMfd(foaoffpease. 


The  Court.  How  c:in  you  bring  that  in,  Mr.  Merrick? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  bring  tjiat  in  for  the  purpo.se  of  adding  as  testimony 
to  the  proof  already  offered  of  the  indebtedness  between  Brady  and 
Walsh,  and  I  propose  to  prove  that  there  was  an  offer  of  payment  last 
January,  I  think — long  ago — -and  your  honor  will  see  the  pertinency 
of  it  at  once  when  you  come  to  consider  the  line  of  brother  Wilson's 
cross-examination.  If  brother  Wilson  admits  the  existence  of  the  in- 
debtedness, 1  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir  ;  I  deny  it  wholly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  denies  it  wholly.  Very  well.  iSTow,  then,  your 
honor  will  perceive  that  he  denying  it  wholly,  the  only  question  turns 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  any  of  these  loans  made  by  Walsh 
which  he  had  sworn  he  did  make  to  Brady.  The  denial  of  the  fact  of 
loans  is  evidently  contemplated  from  the  direction  of  the  cross-exami- 
nation, and  now  the  denial  is  made  plain.  In  order  to  meet  that  part 
of  the  cross-examination  which  showed  the  purpose  to  be  to  controvert 
the  fact  of  loan,  I  offer  this  proof  of  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of 
the  loans  and  propositions  of  settlementt  of  that  loan. 

The  OotJRT.  You  know  that  offers  to  compromise  are  not  evidence 
against  the  parties  who  makes  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  ITo,  sir;  offers  of  compromise  are  not  evidence  iu  a 
civil  suit  of  the  amount  due. 

The  (JOURT.  Not  in  any  suit.     A  man  has  a  right  to  buy  his  peace. 

Mr.  .Merrick.  Suppose  iu  these  negotiations  there  were  admissions 
of  a  fact  and  a  dispute  over  the  amount.  You  could  not  use  it  to  prove 
the  amount. 

The  Court.  It  is  all  in  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  compromise, 
and  whatever  passes  at  that  time  is  excluded. 

31r.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  cannot  allow  this  matter  to 
stand  as  Mr.  Meirick  has  put  it.  What  has  been  referred  to  occurred 
to  myself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  if  there  is  any  statement  to  be  made  by  the 
other  side 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  There  ought  not  to  be  any  evidence 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Merrick  ought  not  to  have  said  what 
he  did. 

j\Ir.  Merrick.  Well,  I  am  informed,  and  I  speak  from  my  informa- 
tion. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick  offers  jjroof. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  only  informed,  but  I  know. 

The  Court.  Counsel  has  no  right  to  throw  his  word  in.  The  court 
excludes  the  proof. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Mr.  McSweeny  was  about  to  ask  you  a  question  which,  on  cross- 
examination,  was  hardly  proper 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  How  do  you  know  what  Mr.  McSweeny 
was  about  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Because  I  have  sufficient  judgment  to  discern  from 
the  part  that  was  let  out  the  part  that  was  to  come. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  Without  repeating  the  question,  can  you  answer 
Mr.  McSweeny's  question  'I 

The  CouKT.  What  was  his  question? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Why  he  didn't  seize  these  notes,  or  go  out  and  get  a 
policeman.     Something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Ijjrqpose  managing  ijjY  own  side.  If  it  is  not  im- 
posing too  much  biivmi^m§<WFmfP^^tha.t  off  of  you. 
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Mr.  Meerick.  Thank  you.  I  thought  I  would  accommodate  you,  as 
you  wanted  to  know. 

The  OouRT.  You  have  a  right  in  redirect  examination  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  witness  to  that  occasion. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  On  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Brady  took  those  notes 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket  why  was  it  you  did  not  raise  an  outcry  and 
call  in  a  policeman  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  court  would  not  allow  the  witness  to  answer  Mr. 
McSweeny's  question. 

The  OouET.  Because  Mr.  McSweeny  might  not  have  had  the  right 
to  put  the  question,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  may  have,  and 
1  think  he  has. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  want  to  know  if,  since  lunch  time,  they  have  got 
to  think  it  was  all  right  °? 

Mr.  Mereiok.  I  told  you  at  the  time  that  you  could  not  ask  him  the 
question  that  I  put. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  a  nicer  voice  than  I 
have  ? 

Mr.  Mereick.  Well,  that  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Is  there  any  other  ?  I  wanted  to  ask  him  that  and 
another  and  another.  Fow,  he  proposes  simply  asking  one.  I  want 
to  follow  it  up. 

The  Court.  We  will  see  what  question  he  wiil  ask. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  do  not  want  to  make  him  my  journeyman  here. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  As  they  do  not  want  it  asked  I  will  withdraw  the 
question. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  court  and  jury  why 
it  was  you  did  not  communicate  to  your  counsel 

Mr.  McSweeny.  [Interposing.]  Is  this  re-examination  ? 

Tlie  OoUET.  Yes;  it  is  in  answer  to  your  cross  examination  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  McSaveeny.  To  mine!    To  Mr.  Wilson's. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Will  you  please  state  to  the  court  and  jury  why  it 
was  that  you  never  communicated  the  facts  to  your  attorney,  or  to  any- 
body else,  that  Mr.  Brady  had  seized  those  notes,  until  you  told  Mr. 
Woodward  in  a  conversation  at  Chamberlain's  I — A.  As  a  rule,  I  go  to 
an  attorney  to  have  him  explain  to  me  the  law,  and  I  do  not  tbink  it 
necessary  to  state  any  more  of  the  case  than  I  think  is  probably  perti- 
nent to  it,  and  my  especial  reason  in  not  referring  to  that  matter  was 
to  avoid  any  sort  of  escape  for  scandal  that  might  possibly  have  got  out 
affecting  General  Brady.  I  did  not  mention  it  for  that  reason.  I  thought, 
perha])s,  if  this  thing  did  not  get  out,  that  General  Brady  would  be 
moved  to  pay  me  my  money ;  that  there  might  be  a  reason  for  that  ap- 
parent to  him,  and  for  that  same  reason  I  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  drafts  came  from  Senator  Kellogg.  It  was  a  general  desire  on 
my  part  to  avoid  scandal,  thinking  that  the  better  way  probably  to  get 
my  payments. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  Mr.  Ker  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  part  of  this  cross-examination,  which  had  escaped  me,  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  conduct  the 
re-examination.    On  page  1741,  the  question  is  put : 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  asking  for  the  Chattanooga  stock  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 
Q.  Let  us  Bee  it,  sir.     [A  pape£)Mf#ffi^6('^tD/i;jfc/g(sl9#@'y  vritness.]     Is  there  any 
•date  to  this  note  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Now,  lie  asks  him  for  a  letter  relating  to  the  Chattanooga  stock. 
Now,  I  propose  to  read  that  letter.  I  offer  the  letter  handed  to  the 
witness,  the  substance  of  the  letter  having  been  referred  to  by  counsel 
upon  the  other  side,  the  letter  having  been  identified  and  marked  as 
identified  as  the  letter  handed  to  the  counsel. 

The  Court.  That  letter,  although  he  had  it,  and  although  he  was 
ready  to  use  it,  was  not  used  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Except  to  this  extent : 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  relating  to  the  Chattanooga  stock  ? 

The  letter  is  referred  to.  Counsel  speaks  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
letter.  Now,  as  he  speaks  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter,  and  proves 
by  the  witness  what  is  the  subject  of  that  letter,  have  I  not  a  right  to 
the  entire  letter  ? 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  how. 

Mr.  Ker.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  one  minute  I  will  explain.  Mr, 
Merrick  did  not  catch  the  whble  idea.  The  witness  fixed  a  particular 
date  by  that  letter — the  28th  of  December. 

Q.  Now,  before  I  go  further  with  that,  I  want  you  to  state  to  the  jury  how  you 
fixed  this  as  being  December  2f-,  1880  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  take  it  from  the  date  that  is  at 
the  head  of  the  noie. 

Q.  The  date  at  the  head  of  what  note  ? — A.  At  the  head  of  the  note  asking  General 
Brady  to  meet  me. 

Q.  Which  i-ays  December  28  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  that  it  was  1880  ? — A.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  date  1880.  [After 
a  pause  and  reflecting.]  I  have  to  recall  it  to  my  mind.  [After  further  reflection.]  I 
fixed  the  date  in  ajy  mind  with  some  sort  of  reasoning  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  fixing  it  now  ;  not  at  the  time.  You  testified  the  other  day  it  was  De- 
cember 28,  1880.  I  want  to  know  how  yon  fixed  that  date  ? — A.  I  will  refer  to  my  pa- 
pers in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  thar  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do. — A.  [After  referring  to  papers  and 
selecting  one.  ]  I  fix  the  date  of  1H80,  and  of  December  28.  I  take  it  from  the  face  of 
the  note,  because  it  was  previous  to  that  that.  General  Brady  asked  me  for  the  loan  of 
three  hundred  shares  of  Chattanooga  stock  valued  at  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  asking  for  the  Chattanooga  stock  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  see  it,  sir.  [A  paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson  by  witntss.]  Is  there  any 
date  to  this  note  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  does  that  enable  you  to  fix  the  date  ? — A.  Because  I  remember  very 
well  that  it  was  subsequent  to  my  purchasing  that  stock  aud  my  refusal  to  loan  it  to 
him  that  that  interview  was  had. 

Now  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  offer  in  evidence  what  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clined to  oii'er.  He  took  the  paper,  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination,  and  I  submit  that  we  have  a  right  to  recur  to  the  paper 
again  and  spread  ito  contents  on  the  record  and  before  the  jury. 

The  Court.  The  paper  was  produced,  and  they  might  have  put  it  in 
evidence,  but  they  did  not  do  it,  and  his  testimony  therefore  stands  un- 
contradicted by  that  paper.  But  although  they  might,  if  they  had 
se(n  proper,  have  put  that  paj^er  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  eoa- 
tradicting  him  as  to  the  (btte,  yet  on  an  inspection  of  the  paper  tbey 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  use  it  because  it  did  not  answer  their 
purpose  ;  therefore  they  did  not  put  it  in  evidence.  Tliat  did  not  give 
you  a  right  on  a  re  examination  to  put  that  paper  in  evidence,  unlessit 
was  some  evidence  for  the  puri)ose  of  contradicting  or  explaining  some-, 
thing  that  they  had  brou.glit  out  oji  the  cross-examination. ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  AVill  youi'  honor  pardon  me,  a  single  remark.  Tour 
honor  said  that  we  did  not  see  fit  to  use  it  because  it  did  not  answer 
our  purpose.  YourO)Q[ftjaeH^jjyiAl?teD80/f€>'u  reading  that  testimony, 
tliat  I  was  trying  in  uie  cross-examination  to  fix  the  time,  and  to  get 
from  him  how  he  fixed  the  date  as  beina'  1880. 
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The  Court.  Yes,  I  uuderstand  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  when  I  was  pressing  him  upon  that  subject,  he 
said  he  had  a  letter.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  that  letter,  and  he 
showed  me  the  letter,  and  I  saw  there  was  no  date  to  it.  I  did  not  read 
it.  I  did  not  read  a  word  of  it.  I  simply  looked  at  it  and  saw  there 
•was  no  date  in  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  remarked,  "  There  is  no 
date  to  this." 

The  OouET.  For  that  reason  it  was  useless  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Utterly  useless,  and  I  did  not  re^ad  a  word  of  the  con- 
tents of  it.  I  -was  simply  saying  that  there  was  not  anything  on  that 
letter  which  would  enable  him  to  fix  a  date. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  counsel  did  not  find  a  date 
upon  the  letter  and  the  witness  did  not  fix  the  date.  Counsel  asked 
him  to  fix  it  by  the  date  on  a  letter,  but  he  fixed  the  date  counsel  asked 
him  to  fix  by  the  relation  of  that  date  to  the  transaction  to  which  the 
letter  referred,  and  he  said  that  it  bore  such  a  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion mentioned  in  that  letter.  Now,  I  want  to  put  in  the  letter  and  fix 
the  date  by  examining  him  particularly  as  to  the  transaction  referred 
to  in  the  letter. 

The  CouET.  The  transaction  referred  to  in  the  letter  was  not  what  they 
proposed  to  use.  They  wanted  merely  the  date,  and  as  the  letter  had 
no  date  it  did  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  contents  of  the  letter,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  CouET.  I  cannot  admit  that  on  re-examination. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  You  fixed  the  date  in  part  that  Mr.  Wilson  inquired  of  yon  about 
by  its  relation  to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  this  letter,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollection  ot  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

The  OouET.  Mr.  Merrick,  that  is  more  objectionable  than  the  other. 
If  you  have  a  right  to  prove  the  transaction  the  written  paper  would 
be  the  best  evidence,  and  that  has  been  excluded  for  still  stronger  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  would  seem  so.  I  want  to  have  these  questions 
explain  just  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  suggested.  The  counsel  asked  him 
to  fix  the  date.  He  said  he  could  fix  the  date  by  a  letter,  and  picked 
out  a  letter  and  said  it  bore  a  certain  relation  to  Brady's  request  to 
lend  him  some  Chattanooga  stock.  Now,  whether  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  are  satisfied  with  the  date  fixed  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  want  to  show  from  the  impression  made  on  the  witness's  mind  by  the 
transaction,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  that  the  date  of 
the  transaction  would  be  a  date  fixed  permanently  in  his  memory,  and 
therefore,  a  period  relatively  to  which  he  could  fix  other  and  less  im- 
portant dates.  I  want  to  know  what  the  transaction  was  in  all  its 
parts. 

The  CouET.  Suppose  a  man  says  "  I  remember  a  certain  transaction 
to  have  taken  place  on  a  certain  dav,  in  the  vear  1880."  "  Wh-s'  do  vou ' 
remember  it  on  that  date "?"  "  Because  it  took  place  after  I  bought  a 
farm."  And,  on  cn^ss-examination  he  is  called  upon  to  iiroduce  his 
deed,  and  he  produces  a  deed  and  looks  at  it  and  finds  there  is  no  date 
to  the  deed,  and  then,  on  re-examination,  you  want  to  give  the  deed  in 
evidence  and  go  into  that  Stgitmsliblji.Mlbraaott.®,  think  that  is  com- 
petent testimony.    We  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  nature  of  that  trans- 
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action,  because  it  is  not  connected  with  this  any  further  than  the  date ; 
and  he  has  sworn  that  this  transaction  tooii  place  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  because  of  some  relation  in  date  that  it  has  to  another 
trausaction.  But  that  does  not  make  the  terms  of  the  other  transac- 
tion competent  evidence  in  the  case. 

^Ir.  JIerrick.  [To  the  witness.]  Sow,  I  will  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion.    Do  not  answer  it  until  the  court  rules  upon  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  not  approached  by  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey  on  behalf  of  Brady  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  indebtedness! 

)\iv.  Wilson.  Oh,  1  object. 

Thi'  Court.  Is  not  that  the  same  matter  ? 

Sir.  Merrick.  I  told  him  not  to  answer  it  until  you  ruled  on  it. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Wlien  were  you  declared  a  failing  contractor  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  object  to  that.  The  records  will  show  that.  I  pre- 
sume he  does  not  know. 

The  Witness.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  its  relevancy  in  any  way. 

Mr.  IMerriok.  I  will  have  to  introduce  the  record,  sir. 

The  Court.  There  was  a  j;ieat  deal  of  evidence  in  regard  to  his  con- 
tract given  this  morning.  1  allowed  the  inquiries  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  although  I  really  could  not  see  what  they  had  to  do  with  this 
case.  At  length  despairing  of  finding  out  the  relevancy  of  that  testi- 
n)on\'  I  was  obliged  to  interrupt  it  and  call  upon  counsel  to  show  its 
lelevancy,  and  then  ruled  that  all  that  testimony  was  irrelevant. 
You  cannot  re-examine  a  witness  as  to  irrelevant  testimony. 

Q.  [Kesuming.]  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions.  [Submit- 
uiittiug  papers  to  witness.]  Look  at  these  drafts,  and  state  whether  you 
Lave  ever  seen  them  before,  and  state  whether  the  indorsement  on  them 
is  your  name.  •  There  are  five  of  them.  Is  that  your  signature  on  the 
back  of  those  °? — A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  Yes,  sir  ;  those  are 
my  indorsements.  [Indicating  a  paper.]  Here  is  a  letter  that  appa- 
rently does  not  belong  to  these  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  money  on  those  drafts  1 — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  General  Brady  have  any  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  those 
drafts ! 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Wait  a  minute.     What  are  these  drafts  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  all  new,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  what  was  referred  to  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion.    [Submitting  papers  to  counsel  for  the  defense.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [After  inspecting  papers.]  We  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  testimony,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  AVhat  drafts  are  these,  Mr.  Merrick  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  these  are  post  office  drafts 
drawn  by  Price  in  his  own  favor  on  the  route  from  San  Antonio  to 
<Jorpus  Christi.  They  were  the  drafts  spoken  of  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion, I  think. 

The  Court.  If  they  were  the  drafts  referred  to  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion you  may  inquire  about  them. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  (leneral  Brady  have  any  interest  in  those 
drafts ! 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  We  want  an  exception,  your  honor. 

A.  Those  drafts,  together  with  $5,000  of  commercial  paper  of  J.B. 
Price's,  making  $20,Wfi'g^l^3<vM^'3tePffiif  credited  to  the  account  ot 
■General  Brady. 

The  Court.  Who  sent  you  the  drafts  ? 
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Tbe  Witness.  They  were  handed  me  by  Senator  Kellogg;  one-half 
for  Lis  account  and  one-half  for  Brady's. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  only  asked  if  General  Brady  had  any  interest  in 
tbem  ? 

The  CouET.  I  know  ;  your  question  was  fair,  but  the  testimony  must 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  The  other  drafts  must  go  with  them. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no  ;  in  regard  to  the  drafts  referred  to  a  little  while 
ayo  be  connected  Brady  with  them,  but,  as  Kellogg  is  not  on  trial  in 
this  case,  this  wliole  evidence  must  go  out. 

Mr.  ^Ieeetck.  I  limited  the  question,  your  honor  observed. 

The  OOUET.  Your  question  was  within  proper  limits. 

Q.  fEesuming.]  Now,  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  Did  General 
Bniily  receive  any  benefit  from  these  drafts  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  object  to  that. 

The  CoUET.  If  you  propose  to  follow  that  question  up  by  proving 
that  General  Brady  recognized  the  benefit  and  accepted  it,  I  will  admit 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  Mereigk.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Court.  A  man  may  give  a  fictitious  credit  or  a  real  credit  with- 
out consulting  the  party  who  derives  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or 
not  in  this  case.     I  cannot  say. 

The  CoUET.  I  could  not  admit  the  question,  then,  without  some  as- 
surance on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  cannot  give  you  the  assurance,  for  really  I  do  not 
know.  I  will  ascertain,  and  use  the  drafts  hereafter  if  occasion  makes 
it  ]iroper,  upon  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  the  court  this  is  all  ruled  out. 

The  CouET.  All  the  testimony  that  has  just  been  given  in  answer  to 
the  last  inquiry  of  Mr.  Merrick  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Walsh.  You  will  please  not  leave, 
as  I  may  have  occasion  to  call  you  to  the  stand  again.  You  will  con- 
sider yourself  still  under  subpoena.  [To  the  court.]  1  have  a  telegram 
here,  your  honor,  which  I  will  just  hand  to  you  [submitting  a  paper  to 
the  court]. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr. 
Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  that  General  Brady  got  the  beneiit  of 
half  ot  those  drafts.  [To  the  court.]  Is  that  considered  to  be  excluded, 
your  honor  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  that  is  excluded,  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  said  he  would  not  allow  me  to  ask  that 
question  unless  I  could  give  him  some  assurance  that  General  Brady 
received  the  benefit  of  it.    I  could  not  ask  it  because  I  could  not  give  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  give  you  the  assurance  that  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  cannot  accept  your  assurance  on  that  point.  I  will 
take  your  word  generally,  but  in  this  matter  I  cannot. 

John  B.  Sleman,  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereick  : 

Question.  I  believe  you  have  already  testified  to  your  occupation  in 
the  Post-Office  Departmeny,^^gg,^^:/^^]^^g^@ 
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Q.  What  bur(3;iu  are  you  iu  ? — A.  In  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Pd.st  Office  J)epartment. 

Q.  Have  you  the  corresjioDdeiice  there  hetween  the  department  and 
Mr.  Vaile  with  reference  to  route  40104 "! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  letter  of  July  8,  1880 — the  original  letter 
from  Mr.  Vaile  to  the  department? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Is  that  letter  already  in  evidence  1 

Mr.  Meekick.  It  is  not  in  evidence. 

A.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  This  is  it. 

Q.  Is  that  from  the  department  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  offer  that  letter  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  see  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  counsel  for  the  defense.] 
It  has  been  ottered  once  and  has  been  objected  to. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  has  been  ottered  and  excluded  once. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  think  that  has  been  excluded  already 
twice. 

TheCouET.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  ilcSwEENY.  This  is  a  letter  I  passed  up  to  your  honor,  to  wliicli 
I  called  your  attention,  because  I  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  a  letter  excluded  when  offered  independently, 
simply  as  to  handwriting,  without  any  proof  where  it  came  from.  Your 
honor  asked  whether  it  came  from  the  department.  It  did;  but  I  did 
not  have  the  witness  here  to  i)rove  it.  I  now  introduce  it  as  coming 
from  the  department. 

The  CouET.  He  is  a  clerk  in  office  of  the  auditor  for  the  Post- 
Office  Dejiartment.  Is  this  such  a  paper  as  could  have  passed  in  the 
regular  course  under  the  observation  and  inspection  of  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  Brady  in  his  time  "? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Your  honor  excluded  it  because  it  was  irrelevant, 
not  because  it  was  not  proved. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No,  no ;  I  proved  the  handwriting  of  the  party. 

The  CoTJET.  Who  is  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Mr.  Vaile. 

The  CouET.  Vaile  is  one  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  If  the  court  please,  you  will  all  be  reminded 
of  the  circumstance  when  I  recall  it  to  you.  This  letter  was  offered 
in  evidence  as  against  Mr.  Vaile,  and  to  show  you  what  it  was 
I  said  "  Pass  this  up  to  the  court  to  read."  You  read  it.  I  could 
then  comment  intelligently  to  you  and  give  you  my  objection.  I  told 
you,  referring  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  letter,  that  it  was  a  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Vaile,  with  reference  to  the  Jenniugs  route,  asking  re- 
missions and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  urging  reasons,  and  arguments 
there  in  his  favor,  in  which  he  mentions  the  name  of  another  defend- 
ant. Now,  whilst  there  is  nothing  at  all  dishonorable  as  against  Mr. 
Vaile,  nor  perhaps  as  against  anybody,  and  I  think  Mr.  Vaile's  counsel 
said  over  liere,  '•  It  is  nothing  we  are  ashamed  of;  all  right."  Mr. 
Vaile,  on  July  9,  1880,  is  urging  upon  Mr.  Brady  arguments  to  induce 
him  to  forego  some  penalties.  I  mistake.  It  is  to  the  Sixth  Auditor. 
I  would  not  have  eared  if  it  had  been  Brady,  and  he  slept  with  it 
j\ly  point  is  this  :  He  urges  to  somebody  in  power,  or  near  the  throne 
of  power,  aignfii^ifefeeflfy  Mi§C0SO Wlnntious,  &c.,  calculated  to  nun 
him  should  be  removed,  because  of  the  rascality  of  a  fellow  out  there 
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who  had  made  the  contractors  believe  that  the  service  was  being 
performed,  had  got  his  pay  with  faitliful  regularity  from  the  contract- 
ors, and  yet  there  came  amercements,  deductions,  iines,  and  penal- 
ties on  the  contractors.  Of  course  it  would  be  on  them,  because  they 
lived  in  the  records  of  the  department,  and  they  know  whatever  changes 
may  be  made  by  means  of  service.  JSTo  w,  as  part  of  the  argument,  in  July, 
1S80,  he  makes  remarks  about  somebody  else.  Says  he,  "as  an  addi- 
tional reason  I  want  to  tell  you  that,"  mentioning  somebody  else's  name. 
Now,  there  is  no  principle  that  has  been  announced  that  has  been  re- 
ceived more  cordially  and  universally  at  the  bar,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  case,  and  sanctioned  by  yourself,  than  this  :  That  neither  declara- 
tion nor  confession,  nor  anything  of  the  kind  that  may  be  made  by  any 
party  shall  implicate  another.  I  argued  that  until  I  suppose  yourself 
and  others  were  tired  when  we  were  talking  about  this  very  matter 
that  is  up  now,  when  the  expression  was,  "I  received  from  others."  I 
contended  then  and  shall  repeat  until  I  am  stopped  that  that  was  im- 
proper; because  if  the  thing  at  all  is  consistent,  or  has  any  reference 
to  it,  it  involves  somebody  else.  But  never  mind  that.  Mr.  Yaile  is 
simply  urging  an  argument  why  certain  penalties  should  be  remitted, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  argument  I  said  it  was  very  anti-conspiracy 
his  appealing  to  those  in  power  i,o  relieve  him  from  some  burden,  and 
he  is  making  some  angry  remarks  in  a  querulous  style,  complaining  of 
some  parties  here  with  whom  he  is  now  linked  as  a  confederate  in  an 
indictment  for  conspiracy — angry,  harsh, and  rash  remarks  about  other 
defeudants  that  are  here  now  on  trial.  Kow,  I  say  that  it  is  upon  that 
ground  that  we  of  this  side  have  a  right  to  object.  Let  the  court  again 
be  reminded  what  the  letter  is,  so  that  it  will  all  come  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  CoTJET.  I  have  a  general  recollection  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  McSwBENT.  [Passing  the  paper  to  the  court.]  You  will  please 
cast  your  eye  down  to  where  he  is  urging  reasons  why  this  remission 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Before  your  honor  rules  upon  it  I  wish  you  to  hear 
another  suggestion  which  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  MoSwEENT.  Let  the  court  read  the  letter  first. 

Mr.  Merrick.    Oh,  certainly. 

The  Court.  [After  having  read  the  paper.]  Well,  Mr.  Merrick,  I 
have  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor,  that  paper  relates  to  the  route  from 
Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  one  of  the  routes  in  the  indictment,  and  the 
papers  on  that  route  are  in  testimony  before  the  court.  All  the  papers 
connected  with  that  fine  or  penalty  spoken  of  in  the  letter,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  remissions  also  were  brought 
in.  All  the  papers  on  that  route  were  brought  in,  and  we  introduced 
a  portion  of  those  papers.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  they  were 
introduced  on  that  route  as  on  the  other  route,  and  this  is  part  of  the 
record  already  before  the  court.  When  I  offered  that  letter  before, 
having  proved  that  the  body  of  it  was  in  Miner's  handwriting  and  the 
last  three  lines  in  Yaile's  handwriting,  your  honor  said  it  was  not  shown 
to  be  from  the  records  of  the  department,  and  therefore  for  the  time 
being  excluded  it.  I  stated,  in  reply  to  Brother  McSweeny's  argumeut 
as  presented  to  the  court,  that  I  did  not  propose  then  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  the  declarations  of  one  of  these  parties  as  against 
another  or  as  against  himself;  that  I  offered  this  letter,  because  it  was 
in  the  regular  order  of  proof.     [Eeading  from  record:] 
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The  letter  liaviag  been  shown  to  me  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner  ami  the  signature 
in  the  handwriting  of  Vaile,  as  a  statement  of  the  position  that  Vaile  occupied  con- 
curred in  by  Miner.  The  letter  comes  from  the  department,  but  it  is  not  put'unnQ 
that  ground,  as  I  have  not  made  that  proof.  If  nherH  is  any  question  at  all  about  the 
admissibility  of  the  letter  I  prefer  to  withhold  it  and  bring  it  in  at  a  later  time. 

The  Court.  You  had  better  take  that  course. 

I  did  not  theu  have  the  department  testimony  here,  although  I  Lad 
ordered  it  to  be  prepared.  It  is  now  here  and  the  letter  is  offerer!  as  a 
part  of  the  record  on  the  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  route,  which  record 
is  already  before  the  court.  That  is  the  first  ground  of  the  ofter,  and 
I  presume  I  need  hardly  state  any  other  ground,  for  your  honor  ruled 
that  whatever  was  part  of  the  record  in  the  department  was  admissible 
in  evidence. 

The  GouET.  I  did  not  rule  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  thought  that  was  the  ruling. 

The  Court.  No.  All  the  papers  that  were  presamed  to  have  passed 
under  the  examination  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  evidence  in  the  case  if  they  were  pertinent 
and  relevant. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  misunderstood  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  that  partic- 
ular. The  fines  and  forfeitures  were  not  necessarily  in  his  office, 
nor  were  the  remissions,  and  there  were  other  things  not  necessarily 
in  his  office  that  had  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  record.  I  mis- 
apprehended the  breadth  of  the  ruling.  Kow,  however,  I  ofi'er  the 
letter  as  part  of  the  record  already  in  the  case  ;  and  as  a  second  ground 
I  offer  it  as  a  declaration  of  one  of  the  defendants  as  against  himself 
in  reference  to  his  relations  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  conspiracy. 
Of  course,  I  want  none  of  his  angry  statements.  I  did  not  understand 
when  I  read  tlie  letter  that  there  were  angry  statements  about  other 
people  in  it.  If  there  are  such  statements  they  disappeared  from  my 
view  before  the  main  idea  that  pressed  itself  upon  my  mind  from  the 
letter,  namely  his  relations  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  conspiracy,  the 
routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  his  own  statement  of  that  fact ;  if 
it  is  not  admissible  as  a  record  of  the  department,  I  claim  it  is  admis- 
sible as  against  the  author  of  the  letter  and  his  conspirator  as  charged, 
who  cooperated  with  him  in  the  preparation  and  the  writing  of  the 
letter.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  on  page  1461  of-  the  record  the 
proof  which  I  have  referred  to  is  set  out  in  the  report,  namely,  that 
that  letter  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner,  and  that  the  last  three  or 
four  lines  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Vaile.  These  two  gentlemen  sat 
down  and  agreed  to  make  that  official  declaration  to  the  Post-Office 
Department  of  their  relations  to  this  and  other  routes  in  the  indict- 
ment. As  against  them,  I  submit  that  the  letter  is  competent  evidence. 
Whether  your  honor  deems  it  expedient  to  guard  against  its  affecting 
other  parties  or  not  is  another  question. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  we  misapply  the  term  record  to  the  files  in 
the  department.  They  are  in  one  sense  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  btit  everything  that  is  on  file  is  not  a  department  record.  It  is 
not  so  even  in  court.  There  are  on  the  files  of  the  court  a  great  many 
papers  that  do  not  belong  to  the  record.  A  suitor  in  a  cause,  or  a 
lawyer  in  a  case,  may  file  a  fiaper,  but  that  jiaper  is  not  necessarily  a 
liart  of  the  record  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This,  however,  is,  your  honor  will  observe. 

The  Court.  The  ground  of  my  ruling  heretofore,  in  regard  tothead- 
missibility  of  pay^^^l^'ggiith^j^^glg^^e  Department,  is  this:  That  in 
some  way  or  other  They  relatea  to  the  action  of  General  Brady,  and 
that  they  were  presumed  to  have  been  under  his  inspection,  and  that 
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he  had  knowledg'e  of  their  contents  at  the  time  he  made  certain  orders. 
1  have  uextiT  thought  of  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  paper  found 
in  the  department  which  might  belong  to  any  file  there  was  evidence 
because  it  came  from  the  department.  I  dare  say  there  are  hundreds 
of  papers  in  regard  to  these  very  routes  that  from  their  nature  were 
not  known  to  General  Brady  at  the  time.  As  to  papers  of  that  class 
the  court  could  not  presume  that  he  had  knowledge  of  them,  because 
he  was  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  of  course  I  would  not 
hold  that  he  was  aware  of  their  contents.  So  that  on  the  ground  of 
this  paper  being  a  paper  brought  here  from  the  flies  of  the  department, 
I  would  not  say  that  for  that  reason  it  was  competent  evidence  against 
anybody.  Then,  looking  at  the  contents  of  this  paper  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  evidence  against  Miner  or  Vaile,  the  question  is  whether 
from  the  contents  of  the  paper  it  is  evidence  against  them  on  this 
charge  of  conspiracy.  Sow,  the  paper  relates  to  one  of  the  routes 
specified  in  this  indictment,  and  Vaile  was  the  subcontractor  on  this 
route. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  was  at  one  time. 

The  Court.  His  contract  was  on  file. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Yes. 

The  Court.  So  that  to  prove  Vaile's  connection  with  this  route  is 
unnecessary.  Miner,  the  party  by  whom  this  paper  was  written,  does 
not  dispute  tiiat  Vaile  was  the  subcontractor.  The  declarations  upon 
the  face  of  this  paper,  m  my  opinion,  have  no  tendeucj^  to  show  a  con- 
spiracy or  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  The  declarations  merely  tend 
to  show  this:  that  Vaile  was  a  nominal  partner  on  that  route,  another 
man  really  performing  the  duties,  and  that  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the 
principal  concerned.  Xow,  that  appears  already.  We  know  that.  We 
know  that  Vaile  was  the  subcontractor,  but  we  know  nothing  about 
Jennings,  so  far  as  I  remember;  he  is  the  man  who  performed  the  work 
and  he  is  the  party  that  this  paper  refers  to.  The  paper  simply  de- 
clares that  Vaile  is  the  nominal  partj'  and  merely  trustee  for  these 
other  parties,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  saddle  him  with  the  losses 
upon  that  contract.  Taking  all  these  declarations  for  the  most  that 
they  are  worth,  I  do  not  think  they  tend  to  establish  the  charge  of 
a  conspiracy  here.  The  parties  undoubtedly  had  a  sort  of  common  in- 
terest in  many  of  these  contracts,  but  that  fact  could  not  be  proved  by 
such  a  declaration  as  this.  Here  is  an  unsworn  declaration  relating  to 
these  contracts,  and  if  the  allegations  contained  in  this  paper  tend  to 
charge  a  conspiracy,  they  are  mere  declarations  not  made  in  the  course 
of  the  conspiracy,  and,  therefore,  not  evidence  against  the  others ;  and 
so  far  as  Vaile  is  concerned,  they  do  not  tend  to  show  any  conspiracy 
on  his  part.  He  merely  complains  of  being  engaged  with  somebody 
else  and  having  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  contract.  I  do  not  think 
the  paper  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Mr.  Ker  wants  to  say  something  on  this  subject,  but 
1  will  make  a  suggestion  first  if  your  honor  will  permit  it  after  what 
you  have  said.  My  view  of  it  is  this :  That  a  party  has  a  right  to  make 
a  declaration  of  trust  in  regard  to  that  of  which  he  has  the  possession 
of  the  legal  title.  If  Vaile,  subcontractor  of  a  route,  acting  for  himself 
according  to  the  record,  declares  that  he  holds  it  in  trust  for  somebody 
else  or  holds  it  in  trust  without  naming  the  other  party,  that  is  com- 
petent evidence  where  the  character  of  his  title  and  the  distribution  of 
the  profits  arising  from  the  material  which  he  holds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  the  allegations  against  him.  Now.  if  the 
parties  held  this  property^Si^^SIi(ii§'^'6K©sg^)arance  on  the  record. 
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each  iudividiially  for  himself  alone,  then  there  is  hardly  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy. But  if  each  i>arty  should  declare  in  an  ofiflcial  paper  or  other- 
wisc  tliat  he  held  it  in  trust,  it  destroys  the  force  which  attaches  to  the 
ajiparent  fact  on  the  record  that  he  holds  it  for  himself.  In  the  letter 
Vaile  declares  that  he  does  not  hold  for  himself,  but  he  holds  iu  trust. 
That  so  far  as  his  declaration  is  concerned  was  the  view  I  took  of  it  in 
offering  it  as  an  independent  declaration  against  himself  and  against 
Miner  who  was  concerned  in  its  preparation.  The  declaration  is  on  this 
and  other  routes  that  Vaile  holds  in  trust  and  Miner  holds  in  trust 
also.  This  is  an  argument  presented  to  the  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  the  department  of  that  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  proof  in  the  case  made  in  the  department  to  show  that  as 
he  holds  in  trust  he  ought  not  to  be  personally  burdened  with  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  the  department.  Therefore  I  think  it  comes  in  as  a 
part  of  the  record.  JSTow,  will  your  honor  permit  Mr.  Ker  to  make  a 
suggestion  or  two. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ker.  This  is  route  40104.  It  is  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche 
in  Arizona.  It  was  originally  one  trip  a  week,  and  John  W.  Dofsey 
had  the  contract.  The  testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Miner  witnessed  the 
contract.  The  first  step  in  the  case  is  on  the  18th  of  June,  1878,  when 
Mr.  Brady  makes  an  order  to  change  the  address  to  lock-box  714.  The 
next  is  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  stating  that  the  service  has  not 
commenced.  That  is  dated  August  6,  1878.  On  the  3d  of  September, 
IST.S,  the  postmaster  writes  that  service  began  that  day.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  1878,  John  W.  Dorsey  sends  a  proposal  to  carry  the  mail 
at  an  increased  rate.  On  the  2Cth  of  November,  Dorsey  files  his  oath. 
On  the  27th  of  No^^ember,  Miner  signs  Peck's  name  to  a  request  asking 
permission  to  sublet  this  route,  although  Peck  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  On  the  29th  of  jSTovember,  Mr.  Brady  makes  an  order  to  permit  Mr. 
Peck  to  sublet  the  route.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1878,  Brady  makes 
an  order  to  increase  theservicetwotripsandreducethetimefromeighty- 
fq.ur  to  sixty  hours,  and  allows  $22,737.75.  OntheSlst  of  December,  1878, 
the  subcontract  of  Vaile  is  filed,  and  that  subcontract  is  made  by  Miner 
as  attorney  in  fact  for  John  W.  Dorsey.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  John 
W.  Dorsey  writes  to  change  the  addr^s  of  the  contractor  to  the  care 
of  M.  0.  Rerdell,  box  706.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  Mr.  Eerdell  flies 
his  subcontract,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Vaile's  had  ever  been 
withdrawn.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1879,  Rerdell  withdraws  his  subcon- 
tract. On  th23d  of  July,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order  increasing  the  serv- 
ice four  trips  a  week,  and  allows  the  contractor  $29,733  additional.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  1879,  Mr.  Bean  writes  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  increase.  It  is  filed  and  given  in  e\'idence.  On  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1S80,  Brady  orders  to  reduce  the  service  from  seven  trips  to  one. 
On  the  2.sth  of  "Januar\,  1880,  Brady  makes  another  order  rescinding 
the  former  order  and  reducing  the  service  to  four  trips.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1880,  the  subcontract  of  McKibbin  is  tiled,  and  this  is  signed 
by  llerdell  as  attorney  iu  fact  for  Dorsey.  On  the  23d  of  August,  Mc- 
Kibbin's  subcontract  is  withdrawn.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1880,  the 
same  day,  the  subcontract  of  Salisbury  is  filed.  That  subcontract  is 
made  by  Rerdell  as  attorney  in  fact  for  Dorsey.  ^bfow,  your  honor,  re- 
members the  petition  that  was  ottered.  It  was  from  Ehreuberg  to 
Mineral  Park,  but  uevertheless  it  did  duty  on  this  route.  Your  honor 
remembers  also  tJie..testiinon.^.that  Wv^i  given  that  there  were  no  let- 
ters that  passed  W?^s^iffl'9fflfi^5®Your  honor  also  remembers  the 
testimony  of  the  postmaster  where  he  said  on  the  witness-stand  here 
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that  they  must  have  drawn  a  line  on  the  map  and  called  it  a  mail  route. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1879,  the  last  of  the  mail  bills  show  that 
there  was  an  entire  loss  of  expedition  upon  this  route  filed  as  regularly 
as  clock  work,  and  all  appearing  in  extenso  upon  the  record.  Mr.  Eer- 
dell  part  of  the  time  drew  the  pay  and  Mr.  Vaile  also  drew  the  pay 
and  S.  W.  Dorsey  drew  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  After  the  last  re- 
duction of  $29,000  the  yearly  pay  of  this  route  that  started  at  $2,582 
was  $22,300.  Now,  your  honor,  a  controversy  arose  at  the  department, 
and  the  Auditor  writes  to  Mr.  Vaile,  who  is  on  record  as  the  subcon- 
tractor, for  an  explanation.  The  letter  comes  in  in  Mr.  Miner's  hand- 
writing. Mr.  Miner  acted  as  attorney  in  fact,  and  had  apparently 
nothing  to  do  with  this  route.  He  wrote  a  portion  of  the  letter.  The 
other  portion  is  written  by  Mr.  Vaile,  and  was  signed  by  him.  Now, 
here  are  John  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  Vaile,  and  Eerdell  all  in  this  route, 
acting  in  one  capacity  or  another ;  and  as  Mr.  Merrick  has  said  what- 
ever declarations  may  have  been  made  by  Vaile,  and  may  have  been 
made  by  Miner  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  binding  upon  themselves 
in  regard  to  this  route.  The  object  of  offering  this  testimony  is  to  show 
what  they  say  themselves. 

The  Court.  This  is  simply  a  declaration  of  Vaile's  that  he  had  no 
substantial  interest  in  the  contract,  but  merely  held  it  as  trustee  for 
Dorsey. 

Mr.  Kbk.  For  what  it  is  worth,  it  is  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Vaile  that 
he  was  drawing  the  money.  Does  it  not  bind  him,  and  does  it  not 
hind  Mr.  Miner,  who  sits  down  and  writes  it?  Does  it  not  bind  Mr. 
Vaile  to  the  extent  of  saying,  "I  am  the  attorney  for  somebody,"  or  "I 
am  the  trustee,"  It  is  immaterial  what  light  he  stands  in.  As  long  as 
his  hand  appears  in  the  scene,  as  long  as  he  is  one  of  the  agents  that 
brings  this  route  up  from  what  was  lawful  and  legitimate  to  these  im- 
mense figures  I  submit  that  the  testimony  is  competent  against  him. 

The  Court.  The  objection  to  it  is  simply  this:  That  if  you  want  to 
bind  Vaile  by  Vaile's  declaration  that  he  is  connected  with  this  route, 
his  own  subcontract  on  file  in  the  department  does  bind  him  more  ef- 
fectually than  this  declaration.  If  you  seek  to  bind  anybody  else  by 
this  declaration,  that  you  have  no  right  to  do  because  it  is  a  declara- 
tion not  made  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  after 
the  fact.  It  is  a  narration  of  what  had  taken  place  prior  to  the  writing 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  your  honor  where  that  comes 
in.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1878,  Mr.  Vaile  filed  his  subcontract. 
Now,  remember,  there  ^yere  a  number  that  came  in  subsequent  to  that, 
and  on  the  day  that  the  inquiry  wa.^.  made  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Vaile  comes  forward  with  a  post-office  draft.  Eemember,  he  is 
not  the  subcontractor  on  record ;  there  had  been  intermediate  ones,  Eer- 
dell, McKibbin,  and  Salisbury.  They  have  all  gone  in,  and  as  far  as  the 
record  goes  Salisbury  is  the  man  who  ought  to  di  iiw  the  money.  But  here 
come  Mr.  Vaile's  drafts,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  auditor  writes  to  ask  for 
certain  information,  aud  in  answer  to  his  information  about  the  drafts 
Mr.  Vaile  steps  forward  and  says,  "Why,  certainly,  I  am  trustee  of 
this  route."  Don't  it  show  the  mode  i:;  v,  hicli  they  introduced  these  dif- 
ferent subcontracts  ?  As  the  indictment  says,  they  were  fraudulent, 
aud  they  were  intended  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  facts ;  they  were 
intended  to  deceive  the  Auditor  of  th2  Treasury ;  they  were  intended  to 
deceive  the  Postmaster-Geng^aJ^/^j^jfji^/Myj^^f^their  purpose.  The 
real  people  drawing  this  money  were  Vai'e  and  Eerdell  and  Miner  aud 
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the  people  bebind  them.  In  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Miner  knew  all  this 
and  that  Mr.  Vaile  knew  it,  we  bring  his  own  letter  to  stamp  upon  him 
the  fact  that  he  was  drawing  this  money  for  his  own  interest,  if  you 
please,  no  matter  whether  he  parted  with  it  to  Mr.  Dorsey  or  anybody 
else;  that  he  was  the  trustee  for  that  route,  and  no  matter  how  he  en- 
gineered it,  he  was  the  man  that  was  drawing  the  pay.  He  was  get- 
ting the  benefit.  Let  them  settle  between  themselves  whether  he 
handed  it  over  to  Dorsey  or  whether  he  slipped  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

The  OouET.  But  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  which  this  letter 
refers,  was  not  Vaile  the  subcontractor  on  record  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Mbebick.  He  was  not  then.     He  had  been  a  subcontractor. 

Mr.  EJER.  It  was  Mr.  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  At  the  time  to  which  the  letter  refers  he  was  subcon- 
tractor. 

The  Court.  Of  course  the  Post-Offlce  Department  would  not  write 
to  Vaile,  except  in  regard  to  a  matter  for  which  he  was  liable  on  the 
record  at  this  time.    This  is  dated  the  9th  of  July.  1880. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Vaile's  contract  was  filed  December  31, 1878,  Eer- 
dell's.  May  8,  1879,  McKibbin's,  June  29,  1880,  Salisbury's,  August 
23,  1880,  and  Isaac  Jennings',  March  19,  1881. 

The  CotTRT.  But  this  letter  refers  to  a  past  transaction:  "At the 
time  I  ireceipted  for  my  pay  as  subcontractor.''  Although  this  letter  is 
dated  the  9th  of  July,  1880,  he  was  not  subcontractor  upon  the  record 
at  that  date.  The  letter  refers  to  a  prior  time  when  he  was  subcon- 
tractor, and  when  he  received  the  money  as  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Ker.  He  could  not  do  that,  because  Jennings'  subcontract  was 
not  filed  then.  Whether  he  makes  a  mistake  in  it  or  not  we  offer  it  as 
a  statement  made  at  the  time  the  conspiracy  was  still  going  on,  before 
the  indictment.  We  offer  it  as  binding  only  upon  himself,  and  as  part 
of  his  own  declarations,  and,  on  the  face  of  this  record,  I  think  ought 
to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  It  is  a  controversy  as  to  who  should  pay  the  penal- 
ties on  that  route  from  January  to  April,  1879.  It  was  a  question  out 
of  whose  funds  it  should  be  recouped.  He  is  stating  his  side  of  the 
argument  to  the  departmeut,  and  the  other  side  was  presented  by  another. 
They  are  simply  making  their  conflicting  not  conspiring,  claims.  Each 
is  stating  the  conduct  of  the  fellow  out  there  that  ran  the  concern,  and 
they  are  all  appealing  for  mercy,  and  making  charges  against  each  other 
that  out  of  his  route  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  and  not  out  of  theirs. 
The  other  side  had  another  view.  As  brother  Ker  says,  he  don't  care 
how  they  settle  it  between  themselves.  Certainly  not,  and  neither  does 
the  record.  The  record  will  show  how  it  was  finally  adjusted  in  the  de- 
partment. If  it  was  not  in  violation  of  a  principle  of  law  we  would 
,  not  care  a  fig  about  it  all,  but  getting  it  in  renders  explanation  and 
testimony  necessary,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  cumbering  the  record  with 
immaterial  testimony.  There  is  no  charge  of  conspiracy ;  there  is  no 
act  referred  to  there  whilst  the  conspiracy  is  going  on,  but  Mr.  Vaile  com- 
plains bitterly  of  one  of  the  Dorseys,  and  says,  "  Don't  take  these  out  of 
my  money ;  take  them  from  some  other  route ;  it  would  be  inequitable, 
although  I  did  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  route.  So  far  as  the 
defeasance  and  default  occurred  at  that  time  you  should  not  take  it  out 
of  my  route  ?  "    He  urges  his  argument  there  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

The  Court.  I  ig%?Yfe0nliJ!S3PVWfert)eo/|ifiiB  other  side  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  charge  Vaile  with  the  consequences  of  default  in  the  running  of 
the  route  when  it  stood  in  his  name  ;  and  he  replies,  "  Well,  although 
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it  did  stand  in  my  name  it  was  not  for  my  benefit.  Jennings  was  the 
man  who  actually  did  the  work  and  the  Dorseys  and  others  were  the 
parties  actually  interested  in  the  money.  I  have  paid  out  all  the  money 
that  came  into  my  hands  through  these  drafts  as  they  directed.  Now, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  me  with  these  defaults."'  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Not  much. 

The  GouKT.  I  shall  exclude  the  paper  on  that  ground. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,    JULY   25,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Wayne  MacVeagh  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mereick  : 

Question.  You  are  an  ex- Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ? — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  testified  that  you  knew  M.  C.  Eerdell  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  whether  or  not,  whilst  you  were  Attor- 
ney-General, you  had  any  conversation  with  M.  C.  Rerdell  in  rela- 
tion  

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  We  object. 

The  GouET.  Let  him  finish  his  question. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  thought  he  was  through  with  the  question. 

Q.  [Gontinuing.J — in  reference  to  the  matters  charged  in  this  indict- 
ment. You  are  familiar  with  the  indictment,  I  suppose,  and  know  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  M.  0.  Rerdell  in  relation  to 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  to  ask  the  time.  If  the  counsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  kind  enough  to  ask  the  witness  the  date  of  this  conver- 
sation, it  will  probably  lay  the  foundation  for  the  objection. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  Let  the  question  stand  as  it  is.    I  ask  for  an  answ^. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  It  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  fix  a  time.  The 
question  is  objectionable  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object,  then,  because  no  time  is  now  fixed. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  It  is  a  preliminary  question.  I  ask  whether  he  had 
any  conversation  ;  I  do  not  ask  what.  The  next  question  is,  when  ? 
And  the  next,  what  ? 

The  GouET.  [To.  Mr.  IngersolL]  Perhaps  you  had  better  reserve  your 
Dbjectiou  until  he  fixes  the  time.  He  has  given  notice  that  he  will  fix 
the  time. 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  In  June,  1881,  as  I  now  remember. 

inL7conve?satioSr'''*  *'  ^^^^c^8;^/gM.$/^*i  j^'-y  ^^**^««*i* 
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Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  object  to  that.     I  sui)po8e,  of  course,  he  means 
what  he  said  about  this  business. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  court  will  remember  that  this  question  has  been 
argued  in  a  variety  of  aspects ;  first,  as  to  the  question  of  time,  and 
then  as  to  the  qtiestion  of  its  applicability  or  admissibility  against  the 
person  making  it,  or  as  against  others,  and  as  against  himself.  Now, 
I  again  take  the  ground,  and  I  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
honor  to  this  view ;  First,  a  conspiracy  cannot  be  proven  by  the  admis- 
sions of  the  parties.  The  fact  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  proven  in 
some  other  way.  It  must,  of  necessity,  be  established  outside  of  the 
admissions.  Second,  tlie  admission  of  any  party  in  order  to  he  evi- 
dence against  himself  is  only  admissible  after  the  conspiracy  has  been 
established.  I  again  insist  that  the  admission  does  not  prove  the  of- 
fense, does  not  establish  the  crime,  but  simply  identifies  the  criminal. 
That  is  the  most  under  any  circumstances  it  can  do,  in  my  judgment. 
ZSTow,  in  this  case,  this  confession  or  admission  was  made,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  Jujie,  1881.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Brady  was  not  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General.  At  that  time  this  great,  this  wonderful 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered  and  the  discoverers  were  then  in  full 
pursuit  of  the  game.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  conspiracy  went 
right  along  after  its  discovery  and  after  its  entire  machinery  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  discoverers.  So  that  we  must  admit  that  in  June,  188h 
the  conspiracy  was  not  alive,  it  was  not  in  existence.  All  that  it  had 
accomplished,  all  that  it  had  done,  all  that  it  could  do  had  already 
been  done.  Nothing  more  (iould  be  done  by  virtue  of  the  conspiracy. 
So  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  virtually  at  an  end,  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  there  ever  was  a  conspiracy.  Now,  then, 
the  question  arises,  is  the  admission  of  one  of  the  defendants  admissi- 
ble in  evidence,  that  admission  being  made  in  June,  1881 ;  that  admis- 
sion being,  as  I  xinderstand  it,  a  narration  of  something  that  had  previ- 
ously occurred,  and  not  a  declaration  accompanying  an  act  done  in  fur- 
therance of  the  conspiracy.  It  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  but  simply 
a  statement  after  the  conspiracy  had  ceased,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
Then  the  question  arises,  can  that  admission  be  given  in  evidence  to 
establish  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  ?  I  understand  that  the  court 
has  held  again  and  again  that  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  my  belief 
that  all  the  law  of  the  world  sustains  that  decision. 
The  Court.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  others. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  I  then  take  the  next  ground :  So  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  man  himself.  All  the  authorities  that  I  have  examined  go  to  that 
extent.  Greenleaf,  that  I  have  now  before  me,  goes  to  that  extent  and 
to  that  full  extent :  that  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  cannot  be  estab- 
iished  by  the  admission  of  confession,  extra-judicial,  of  anybody.  Now, 
if  1  am  wrong  in  that,  of  course  the  court  will  admit  this  testimony; 
but  I  insist  that  the  admission  cannot  be  received  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  body  of  the  oiiense — that  is  to  say,  the  conspiracy; 
that  it  can  only  be  admitted  after  that  has  been  established. 

I  object  to  the  testimony  again,  on  the  further  ground  that  this  is  an 
admission  made  when  the  conspiracy,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  not  in 
force,  Mr.  Brady  then  not  holding  any  office,  not  being  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  anj;-  conspiracy  or  to  further  the  designs  of  any  con- 
spirators, admitting  that  what  they  say  is  true ;  but  of  course  I  do  not 
admit  that.  I^o/s^in^eSW^Brciili^  *^®  court  is :  Has  there  been 
abushuig  the  conspirai 


any  testimony  here^e^abushuig  the  conspiracy  ?    I  admit  that  there  is 
testimony  here  that  people  bid  for  certain  routes,  and  that  certain  routes 
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wereawarded  to  them ;  that  certain  service  wasincreased  and  expedited, 
and  the  money  drawn.  I  admit  all  that.  I  admit  that  there  is  enough 
to  show  here  that  there  was  a  connection  in  business  between  several 
of  these  parties;  but  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  combination 
was  illegal  or  corrupt.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  tending  to  show  that  a  solitary  illegal  act  was  done  by  any  one 
of  these  parties  for  any  pui'pose  whatever.  Now,  the  question  arises :  • 
Shall  this  admission,  whatever  it  may  be;  shall  this  confession,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  now  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conspiracy  ?  I  again  urge  the  point,  that  has  been  so  often 
urged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  not  only  that  a  conspiracy 
existed,  but  that  at  least  two  persons  were  interested  in  it.  I  deny 
that  is  the  law  that  you  can  establish  a  conspiracy  by  the  separate 
admissions  of  the  parties.  If  you  can  prove  now  that  every  one  of 
these  defendants  admitted  that  he  conspired  with  every  other  one,  and 
that  was  the  only  testimony  in  the  case,  there  could  be  no  conviction. 
Now,  here  is  a  very  peculiar  statement,  found  on  page  216  of  Greenleaf 
■on  Evidence. 

The  Court.  Page  or  section, 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  The  section  is  177,  pages  215  and  216  : 

An  apparent  joint  interest — 

An  apparent  joint  interest — 

is  not  euffioient  to  render  the  admissions  of  one  party  receivable  against  his  companion 
where  the  reality  of  that  interest  is  The  point  in  controversy.  A  foundation  must  first 
tie  laid  by  showing^rima/acte  that  a  joint  interest  exists.  Therefore  in  an  action  against 
several  joint  makers  of  a  promissory  note,  the  execution  of  which  Vfasthe  point  in  issue, 
the  adniisaionof  bis  signature  by  one  defendant  was  held  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  recover  against  him  and  the  other,  though  theirs  had  been  proved. 

lu  an  action  against  several  joint  makers  of  a  promissory  note,  the 
execution  of  which  was  the  point  in  issue,  the  admission  of  his  signa- 
ture by  one  defendant  was  held  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  against  him  and  the  other,  though  theirs  had  been  proved. 

The  admission  then  of  his  signature  did  not  prove  that  the  note  was 
jointly  made  with  the  other.  It  simply  proved  that  it  was  his  signa- 
ture. It  did  not  prove,  as  I  understand  this  decision,  that  it  was  a  joint 
instrument.  Now,  his  admission,  coupled  with  the  jiroof  of  all  the  other 
signatures,  did  not  make  out  the  case  that  it  was  executed  as  a  joint 
note.  In  this  case,  if  this  is  a  good  point,  the  admission  of  one  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  the  conspiracy  does  not  establish  the  con- 
spiracy and  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  cons])iracy.  If  this  testi- 
mony is  to  be  admitted  I  want  it  admitted  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  conspiracy ;  because  a  con- 
spiracy cannot  be  established  by  admission  or  confession.  It  must  be 
proven  otherwise,  and  the  confession  then,  if  it  is  of  any  importance, 
afiects  the  man  only  who  makes  it,  and  simply  connects  him  with  a  con- 
spiracy that  they  must  otherwise  prove  and  establish.  So,  then,  I  ob- 
ject to  this  testimony  first,  as  to  time  ;  second,  because  the  conspiracy 
has  not  been  established  prima  facie  ;  third,  that  it  is  only  good  as 
against  him  if  a  conspiracy  has  been  established ;  fourth,  that  in  no 
event  can  it  be  evidence  against  his  codefendants. 

There  is  a  case  in  10  Johnson,  page  07,  Whitney  against  Ferris,  that 
has  a  little  something  to  do  with  it.  Whitney  sued  Ferris  as  a  partner 
with  J.  Ferris  and  Bostwick,  the  goods  sold  being  purchased  by  Bost- 
wick  in  his  own  name.  Evidence  was  sixi&B  to  ^JOw  the  declarations 
and  acts  of  Ferris  to  prove  tM^WmmV^'W^^  the  three  persons, 
the  partnership  as  they  claimed,  consisting  of  E.  Ferris,  Jonathan  Fer- 
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ris,  and  Bostwick.  The  court  held  that  the  declarations  and  acts  of 
Jonathan  Ferris  were  evidence  to  show  that  he  considered  himself  a 
partner  with  Bostwick  and  Elijah  Ferris,  but  they  were  not  evidence  to 
implicate  or  charge  Elijah  with  being  his  partner ;  and  a  new  trial  was 
awarded  for  that  error.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  quite  in  point. 
Now,  here  is  another  little  case  that  I  want  to  read  also,  which  will 
be  found  in  21  Connecticut,  235,  that  of  Cowles  against  Cole : 

An  attachment  snit,  where  conspiracy  to  defraud  was  charged  against  Cole  and 
Kane,  and  the  declarations  of  Kane  to  Edmund  Curtis  and  William  Ives,  were  received 
without  objection  that  the  conspiracy  was  not  yet  proved. 

Now,  let  me  read  that  again,  so  that  the  court  may  get  the  idea  ex- 
actly. 

An  attachment  suit,  where  conspiracy  to  defraud  was  charged  againstCole  and  Kane, 
and  the  declarations  of  Kane — 

A  codefendant — 

made  to  Edmand  Curtis  and  William  Ives  were  received  without  objection  that  the 
conspiracy  was  not  yet  proved.  The  court  say  :  These  declarations  were  not  offered  a» 
tending  in  any  way  to  prove  the  combination  claimed.  Had  they  been  admitted  for 
that  purpose,  or  if  under  the  circumstances  they  could  have  had  any  ioflueoce  nitb 
the  jury- 
That  is,  to  establish  the  conspiracy — 

we  should  feel  bound  to  advise  a  new  trial  on  this  aoc  'unt. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  small  case  where  persons  were  charged  with  be- 
ing sellers  of  liquor  contrary  to  statute,  and  joint  sellers,  that  is  to  say, 
I  suppose,  in  partnership  in  the  business  ;  and  yet  the  court  held,  in  14 
Ohio,  390,  that  the  case  could  not  be  established  by  proving  distinct 
sales  by  each  because  the  joint  selling  was  not  in  that  way  established. 
They  would  have  to  prove  something  besides  that.  So  in  this  case  the 
conspiracy  mustin  some  way  be  established  outside  of  the  admissions ;  and 
asin  this  case  in  Connecticut,  it  wasnot  sufficient  to  prove  by  the  admis- 
sion of  one  of  the  parties  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  or  fraud  in  the 
attachment  suit,  that  must  be  otherwise  established ;  and  the  court  say 
that  if  that  testimony  was  admitted  for  that  i)urposeor  could  have  had 
such  influence  upon  the  jury  they  would  give  a  new  trial. 

Now,  there  is  a  case  of  L.  Cox  against  Hill,  8  Otto,  221,  under  the  statute 
making  a  hotel-keeper  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  his  negligence  or 
that  of  his  servants.  He  was  on  trial,  and  it  was  held  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  servant  could  not  bind  him.  The  court  refused  to  receive 
evidence  that  William  Jones  had  admitted  that  he  had  stolen  the  jew- 
elry, saying  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  offense  the  fact  should  have 
been  established  by  due  proof ;  that  if  he  were  on  trial  himself  his  ad- 
mission would  be  competent,  but  upon  no  principle  could  he  admit  away 
any  of  the  rights  of  another  person. 

Of  course  that  is  not  disputed  in  this  case.  Nobody  claims  that  this 
testimony,  if  admitted,  can  by  any  possibility  be  evidence  against  any 
one,  except  the  one  who  makes  the  admission.  Now,  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  another  case  in  39  Missouri,  State  against  Scott: 

At  the  March  term,  1866,  of  the  Barry  circuit  court,  the  respondent  was  indicted  and 
put  npon  his  trial  for  robbery  in  the  first  degree.  The  indictment  charges  simply  one 
offense,  but  contains  three  counts,  varying  the  statement  of  it  in  each  one  of  them. 
It  is  drawn  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  20,  art.  :S,  ch.  50,  E.  C,  1855,  and  charges  the 
respondent  with  forcibly  taking  a  mare,  saddle,  and  one  pair  of  saddle-bags  from  one 
William  Jones,  on  the  public  highway,  against  his  will,  &c.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and-assM-edJii&  pnDisbmtjnJb^  imprisonment  in  the  State  peniten- 
tiary for  a  period  of  kU^sB.  ^spohdeUt'fll^  his  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  also 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  The  first  was  overruled,  but  the  latter  being  sustained  by  the 
court  below,  the  case  is  brought  here  by  appeal  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
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The  followiDg  state  of  case  appears  from  the  facts  as  developed  by  the  testimony  : 
In  the  mouth  of  Jane,  1865,  the  prisoner  Scott  was  seen  and  recognized  by  the  princi- 
pal witness  riding  along  a  public  road,  and  in  the  county  of  Barry,  in  company  with 
an  old  man  who  gave  his  name  as  William  Jones,  and  who  stated  ihat  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Red  River  country,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  prisoner  Scott  was  a  soldier, 
and  stated  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  Foit  Scott  to  join  his  command.  Witness 
traveled  with  them  some  distance,  and  when  about  to  separate  from  them  says  that "  the 
prisoner  then  said  to  him  (Jones)  it  was  strange  that  he  could  come  from  there  alone 
when  a  soldier  could  not  travel  without  being  shot  at."  Speaking  to  witness  he  said 
further,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  as  the  witness  thinks,  by  the  old  man  he 
mid,  "  I  expect  to  get  into  a  fuss  with  this  old  man  and  take  his  horse  from  him."  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  witness  again  met  with  the  prisoner  riding  the  mare, 
and  haviiig  the  saddle  and  saddle-bags,  all  of  which  were  identified  as  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  Jones  at  the  time  that  witness  separated  from  them.  The 
prisoner  then  told  this  witness  that  "  he  had  got  into  a  fuss  with  the  old  man  and  had 
jayhawked  his  mare."  Two  other  witnesses  testified  that  the  prisoner  had  atdifferent 
times  told  them  that  "  he  had  taken  a  mare  from  an  old  man  on  the  Springfield  road." 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  was  sufficient  proof 
of  the  corpus  delicli  to  sustain  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Kow  if  there  ever  was  a  strong  case,  that  is  one. 

Taking  the  several  statements  of  the  prisoner  alone,  can  it  be  said  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  whatever  that  a  crime  had  been  committed?  Or  can  it  be  said  that  his 
having  the  property  which  was  identified  as  being  in  the  possession  of  Jones  at  the 
time  that  the  witness  separated  from  them,  is  a  circumstance  that  could  give  any  ad- 
ditional effect  to  his  statements  ? 

In  the  case  of  Robinson  vs.  State,  12  Mo.,  592,  it  was  said  by  Judge  Ryland,  in  deliv- 
■ering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  "  The  confessions  of  a  party  not  made  in  open 
court. 

That  is  to  say,  extra-judicial — 

or  on  examination  before  a  magistrate,  but  to  an  individual,  uncorroborated  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  proof  aliunde  that  a  crime  had  been  committed,  will  not  jus- 
tify a  conviction."  [See  also  authorities  there  cited.]  This  position  is  not  contro- 
verted by  any  authority  so  far  as  I  can  find  from  an  examination  of  the  books.  When 
an  individual  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  criminal  offense,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  must 
necessarily  be  whether  any  crime  at  all  has  been  committed.  The  particular  act 
which  constitutes  the  crime  must  be  proved.  The  charge  here  is  robbery  in  the  first 
degree.  Certain  ingredients  are  necessary  to  constitute  this  particular  grade  of  offense. 
It  is  tiue  the  prisoner  said  he  Intended  to  take  the  property,  and  is  afterwards  found 
in  possession  of  it,  .•<ayirig  that  he  had  "  Jayhawked  it."  Admitting  all  this  to  be 
true,  dcies  it  prove,  or  even  tend  to  prove,  that  the  property  was  taken  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  constitntB  it  robbery  in  the  first  degree  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute?  It  may  be  true  that  his  possession  had  been  unlawfully  obtained  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  declarations,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  caee,  that  can  fix  the  grade  of 
his  crime  with  sufiicient  certaintly  to  pnable  a  jury  to  say  whether  it  w.is  robbery  in 
the  first  degree,  larceny,  or  any  other  unlawful  taking  of  the  property. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  might  reasonably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  grave 
offense  of  some  character  had  been  committed,  and  one  which,  if  properly  made  out, 
ought  til  have  sulijeoted  the  prisoner  to  the  full  extent  of  the  punishment  assessed  by 
the  jury;  but  the  court  was  not  justified  by  the  proof  in  refusing  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict and  grant  a  new  trial.  The  court,  therefore,  improperly  overruled  the  motion  of 
the  defendant  for  a  new  trial.  A  review  of  this  portion  of  the  case  has  been  deemed 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  must  be  reversed  and 
the  cause  remanded  for  further  trial. 

The  principal  error  complained  of  by  the  appellant  is  the  action  of  the  court  in  sus- 
taining the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  All  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  were 
belli  to  be  defective  in  the  ruling  of  the  court  below.  The  fir.^t  and  third  are  some- 
what objectionable,  but  the  second  is  believed  to  be  substantially,  &c. 

But  the  case  upon  that  point,  and  upon  that  point  alone,  was  reversed. 
Now,  in  this  case,  I  still  insist  that  before  the  admissions  of  a  party 
can  be  received,  the  crime  itself,  the  conspiracy,  must  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  Eoscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  7th  tdition,  page  39,  he  cites 
this  very  case  of  the  State  against  Scott^.  and  also  Butler  against  The 
Commonwealth,  2  Duval,  ThS'p'g^pftaldraS'Kfi.^M',  31  California,  which 
is  exactly  iu  point ;  also  Jenkias  against  State,  41  Mississippi,  and  so 
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on.    Let  us  see  what  he  says.     I  find  in  the  note  below,  page  38,  the 
following : 

The  extra-judicial  confession  of  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  without  proof  aliniide 
of  the  death  of  the  party  is  insufficient.  There  must  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  » 
crime  has  been  committed,  as  that  in  ease  of  larceny  the  property  has  been  feloniously 
taken  and  carried  away  even  when  the  prisoner  shows  satisfactory  indicationsofgailt. 
Tyler  against  The  State,  5  Humphreys,  383  ;  People  against  Hennessy,  15  Wenman.  If 
the  prisoner  is  in  law  capable  of  committing  crime  he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  upon 
his  confession.  But  such  confession  should  be  received  with  great  caution.  The 
prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  on  his  confession  out  of  court,  unless  the  corpus  delicti  be 
proved. 

Then  the  very  case  that  I  have  now  read  to  the  court  is  cited  and 
several  others. 

'Now,  with  regard  to  what  the  evidence  should  he  here  in  thin  case 
before  the  admission  of  a  defendant  is  admissible  even  as  against  him- 
self, I  read  from  the  case  of  Jones  against  Herbert,  39  Barbour's  Re- 
ports, 408: 

The  common  purpose  must  be  clearly  proved.  Evidence  which  might  be  snfBcient  t» 
submit  to  the  jury  on  a  question  proper  to  be  submitted  to  them  will  not  answer  the 
requirements. 

So  that  the  test  is  not:  has  there  been  sufflcient  evidence 

The  CotTET.  [Interposing.]  What  court  decided  that  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  39  Barbour,  408 ;  fully  as  good  a  court  as  Judge 
Benedict,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  Court.  Was  it  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Ingeekoll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  report  of  the  supreme  court.  We  have  eight  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  it  is  the  report  of  one  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  This  is  what  they  call,  I  believe,  the  supreme  court, 
and  there  lies  from  that  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  errors  or  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  rule  is,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  thia 
position : 

The  common  purpose,  as  before  remarked,  must  be  clearly  proved. 

And  the  court  will  remember  that  only  the  other  day  when  this  ques- 
tion arose,  your  honor  announced  that  you  were  the  judge  of  the  fact 
whether  a  case  had  been  sufBcieutly  established,  and  that  you  had  the 
right  to  decide  whether  it  had  been  sufficiently  established,  and  that 
you  did  not,  by  such  decision,  infringe  upon  the  right  of  the  jury;  and 
I  admit  that  doctrine.  It  is  good  doctrine.  It  is  for  the  court  to  decide 
certain  things  independently  of  the  jury,  and  when  the  question  arises 
whether  this  admission  shall  be  admitted  and  whether  a  conspiracy  has 
been  sufficiently  established,  that  is  a  question  not  only  that  the  court 
should  decide,  but  that  the  court  mustdecide,  in  admittingthe  testimony, 
and  consequently  the  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with  it : 

The  common  purpose,  as  before  remarked,  must  be  clearly  proved.  Evidence  which 
might  b(!  sufficient  to  snbniit  to  a  jury  ou  a  question  proper  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
will  not  answer  the  requirement. 

Good. 

It  should  be  so  strong  as  to  make  it  thuir  imperative  dnty  to  flud  in  the  affirmative 
if  the  question  were  to  be  submitted  to  them,  and  where  the  court  would  set  tlieir  ver- 
dict aside  in  case  they  should  not  so  find. 

That,  of  course/57gjif}^ygjBjj»i/i/fiftyt}4M®  Now,  suppose  the  court  says: 
"  There  is  the  first  stre.ak  of  light  in  the  east  of  probability,  and  there- 
fore I  will  submit  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  is  ou  the  case  or  not; 
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and  if  the  jury  should  find  it  was  on  the  case,  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  your  honor  to  set  the  verdict  aside. 

Now,  will  the  court  say  this  evidence  is  admissible  because  there  is 
such  evidence  before  the  jury  that,  should  they  find  the  defendants 
guilty,  the  court  would  set  their  verdict  aside"?  I  insist  that  the  evi- 
dence must  be  such  that  if  the  jury  found  against  the  defendant  the 
court  would  allow  the  verdict  to  remain  on  the  evidence  as  it  now  is. 
Otherwise  it  is  simply  an  experiment,  and  is  governed  by  no  principle 
of  law.    But,  says  this  court : 

But  this  was  not  the  questioa  with  which  the  jury  had  anything  to  do.  It  should 
lie  (-(iniined  exclusively  to  the  court.  The  judge  merely  held  that  there  was  evidence 
tmdiiig  to  show  a  common  intent  or  purpose  which  would  be  among  the  questions  for 
till' jury.  He  nowhere  says  that  the  fact  was  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  or,  in  the 
lan.iiiage  of  some  of  the  authorities,  that  it  was  clearly  proved.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
liH|ii  rfance  that  this  view  be  strictly  adhered  to,  in  order  to  prevent  great  injustice; 
otiierwise  parties  will  be  liable  to  have  their  rights  determined  upon  the  unsworn  deo- 
hivfio"8  and  the  irresponsible  acts  of  others  with  whom  they  have  had,  in  fact,  no 
connection. 

And  he  says  this  evil  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  that  present  case. 

Now  I  insist  upon  that  rule  of  law ;  that  it  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  first  place,  that  is  to  say  primarily,  by  the  court,  whether 
this  evidence  is  admissible,  and  that  depends  uxjon  the  fact  whether 
tlie  court  believes  that  evidence  sufiicient  has  been  introduced  to  justify 
a  jury  in  finding  the  defendants  guilty.  Not  where  there  is  some  evi- 
dence, not  whether  there  is  a  suspicion,  not  whether  there  is  a  bud  of 
»  i)r(nnise,  or  one  solitary  leaf  of  a  hope  that  something  may  be  estab- 
li.slied,  but  the  question  is,  has  it  been  established  to  the  satisfaction 
ot  the  jury  1  No,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  And  I  deny  that  the 
court  has  the  right  to  admit  the  testimony  on  his  guess  whether  the  jury 
will  find  so  and  so.  The  court  is  bound,  in  my  judgment,  to  weigh  the 
lestiniony  himself,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  conspiracy  has  been  estab- 
lislied  then  admissions  are  admissible  to  connect  the  persons  who  com- 
mit the  offense. 

1  now  read  from  the  Law  of  Evidence, d  Wharton,  paragraph 

12O0: 

Vrt  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  prove  that  a  party  is  jointly  interested  by 
ii  'vn  declarations,  and  then  introduce  his  declarations  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
j'l'     ly  interested,  even  though  he  be  joined  in  the  record. 

Xow  I  could  not  have  written  anything  better  to  fit  this  case  if  I  had 
Rai  up  all  night.    I  will  read  it  again: 

Y  r-  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  prove  that  a  party  is  jointly  interested  by 
liis.  wn  declarations,  and  then  introduce  his  declarations  for  the  reason  that  he  la 
j"  '  ''\  interested,  eveu  though  he  be  joined  in  the  record. 

Now  we  have  got  to  prove  aliunde  that  this  defendant  is  a  conspira- 
toi-;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  conspiracy.  We  must  prove  that. 
Then  hy  his  admission  we  prove  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  conspiracy, 
not  that  the  conspiracy  existed,  but  that  he  is  a  member  of  it,  it  hav- 
U]jx  heeu  otherwise  established. 

rills  would  be  a  pelMo  xjrirtcipii,  equivalent  to  saying  that  his  declarations  are  ad- 
iin-N'   In  because  he  is  a  party,  and  that  he  is  a  party  because  his  declarations  are  ad- 

ini-siUlu. 

Ill  other  words,  they  say  that  the  admissions  of  Rerdell  are  admissi- 
ble because  he  was  a  coconspirator,  and  he  was  a  coconspirator  be- 
cause he  admitted  it.  That  will  not  do.  There  must  be  some  other 
evidence  to  establish  the  %^iff^^%^<Wim^SM 

lii"[(lerto  introduce  such  declarations  we  must  first  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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Not  to  the  jury,  but — 


to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  person  making  them  was  jointly  interested 
in  a  common  enterprise  with  the  parties  against  whom  bis  declarations  were  offered 
and  that  his  declarations  werein  the  carrying  on  of  this  common.enterprise. 

'Now,  his  declaration  is  to  be  evidence  against  nobody  else.  You 
■will  have  to  prove  otherwise  than  by  himself  that  he  was  a  conspirator 
and  in  order  to  make  his  admission  evidence  against  himself  you  have 
got  to  establish  otherwise,  not  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracj, 
but  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  for  him  to  be  a  member  of. 

This  is  familiar  law  when  partnership  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  the  admission  of  a 
putative  partner ;  and  even  a  statement  l)y  one  partner  that  certain  indebted nees  in- 
curred by  himself  is  for  the  firm,  is  inadmissible  to  charge  the  firm.  The  same  doctrine 
has  been  expressed  in  a  suit  against  three  persons  charged  with  having  jointly  made  a 
promissory  note.  In  such  case  it  is  held  the  joint  making  musr,  be  proved  before  tlie 
admission  of  one  of  the  alleged  makers  can  be  used  against  the  other. 

Now,  I  take  the  second  step.  Nobody  denies  the  first,  that  this  can- 
not be  evidence  against  anybody  else.  But  I  take  the  second  step,  and 
I  insist  that  all  the  authorities  show  that  before  the  admission  of  a 
defendant  is  evidence  against  himself  you  must  have  established  aliunde 
that  the  conspiracy  existed;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  such  testimony, 
and  I  insist  that  you  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  by 
adaptation.  You  can  prove  the  acts  of  all  the  parties,  and  you  can 
prove  their  declarations  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  part  of  the  acts 
provided  they  accompany  them,  or  in  legal  contemplation  accompany 
them.  Then  you  can  prove  them  as  part  of  the  acts.  Bat  I  deny  that 
you  can  establish  the  conspiracy  by  his  admissions.  You  ha\'e  got  to 
have  acts.  You  can  prove  declarations  provided  they  accompany  the 
acts  and  are  part  of  the  acts.  But  I  deny  that  there  is  any  good,  well- 
authenticated  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  will  say  this :  That  the  great 
current  of  authority,  the  Mississippi  of  this  question,  I'uns  in  that  di- 
rection, that  you  cannot  establish  a  conspiracy  by  admission.  It  must 
be  by  the  acts  of  the  party,  or  by  their  declarations  growing  out  of  or 
accompanying  the  acts. 

Now,  then,  there  is  another  point.  While  I  admit  that  you  cau 
prove  that  by  the  acts  of  the  ])arties,  they  must  be  acts  done  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy  ;  they  must  be  acts  shown ,  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  conspiracy  and  done  for  the  purpose  ofcarrying  that  conspiracy 
into  effect;  and  there  must  be  some  evidence  showing  that  these  acts 
were  the  result  of  the  conspiracy  ;  that  is  to  say,  joint  acts,  acts  spring- 
ing from  the  corrujtt  combination.  I  utterly  deny  the  doctrine  that 
you  can  prove  the  acts  of  A  over  here,  and  the  acts  of  B  over  here, 
and  tlie  acts  of  O  over  there,  and  say  there  must  have  been  a  conspiracy. 
Conspiracies  are  not  proven  in  that  way.  They  must  be  established 
otherwise;  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  logic.  It  is  a  question  of  proof 
and  not  of  simple  logic.  It  is  not  a  metaphysical  question,  but  a  ques- 
t)(  n  of  fact  to  be  established  like  any  other  fact. 

N^ow,  then,  I  want  also  to  insist  that  the  admissions  of  A,  B,  C,  and 
I),  will  not  establish  a  conspiracy,  extra-judicial  to  private  individ- 
uals, no  matter  how  they  are  made,  tliey  will  not  establish  the  con- 
sjMvacy.  And  I  want  also  to  make  one  other  distinction.  The  court,  I 
b(  lieve,  held  that  the  law  of  evidence  was  the  same  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  or  made  a  remark  sometliing  of  that  sort.  Now,  before  you 
can  prove  or  take  an  individual's  admissions — suppose  that  he  had 
signt'd  a  note — you  have  got  to  prove  that  there  was  a  note.  Before 
you  can  prove  \iuD^iW!(Wyi:M^&^&M^T\\\se  you  have  got  to  estab- 
lish that  somebody  else's  name  was  forged  and  that  takes  the  place 
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say — in  Just  a  civil  matter — tlie  note — wbere  you  sue  upou  the  note 
whether  you  signed  the  note  or  not,  or  whether  the  note  exists  or  not — 
that  takes  the  place  as  you  connect  it  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  corpus 
delicti.  But  you  must  have  the  note.  The  note  cannot  be  called  into 
existence  by  admissions.  There  must  be  some  evidence  otherwise  that 
the  note  once  existed. 

The  CouET.  This  question  has  been  already  fully  discussed,  and  it 
has  been  decided.  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  reargument  that 
has  just  been  made,  but  it  does  not  shake  my  belief  and  confidence  in 
the  position  already  taken.  It  is  very  true  that  no  extra-judicial  admis- 
sion is  sufBcient  to  establisb  what  is  called  in  law  the  corpus  delicti,  and 
that  rule  applies  as  well  to  a  case  of  conspiracy  as  to  any  other  criminal 
prosecution.  A  man  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder  on  his  admission. 
It  must  be  proved  that  therewas  a  dead  body,  that  a  man  was  killed,  and 
then  his  admission  will  be  taken  as  very  strong  evidence  against  him. 
In  regard  to  conspiracy  the  corpus  delicti  is  the  combination  of  the 
parties,  not  the  criminal  combination  ofthe  parties  any  more  in  the  case 
of  conspiracy  than  in  the  case  of  murder,  because  finding  a  man  dead 
does  not  prove  that  anybody  has  committed  a  crime.  A  man  may  die 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  man  may  be  killed  by  accident.  He  may  be 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning;  he  may  die  from  his  own  hands.  His 
deatli  then  does  not  establish  a  crime  against  anybody. 

Mr.  iNGEBSOLL.    I 

TLe  OoxJRT.  [Interposing.]  You  must  not  interfere.  So  in  con- 
spiraciy  takes  the  place  of  the  death  in  the  case  of  murder.  The  com- 
biiintiiin  is  the  corpus  delicti.  The  confessions  of  the  parties  may  show 
the  criminal  character  of  the  coinbination,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
demh  the  confession  of  the  man  charged  vvdl  convert  the  death  into 
a  murder.  It  is  not  murder  because  the  man  is  dead.  So  in  con- 
spiracy the  combination  is  not  conspiracy  until  the  fraud  upon  the  part 
of  the  combiner,  the  members  of  the  combination,  is  established,  and 
I  think  that  having  shown  the  combinations  between  the  parties  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  money  from  the  Government  under  these  contracts, 
that  is  the  corpus  delicti  in  this  case.  The  criminal  purpose  is  an- 
otiier  thing.  That  may  be  established  by  the  acts  of  the  several 
parties  or  by  their  several  declarations.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
law,  whatever  dicta  you  may  bring  from  the  books,  that  in  a  trial 
lor  conspiracy  the  charge  may  be  made  out  by  ])roving  the  acts 
of  one  ofthe  conspirators  at  this  point,  and  at  this  time,  by  another 
ofthe  conspirators  at  another  place  and  at  another  time,  bj'  a  third  at 
aiiotlier  ])lace  and  at  another  time,  all  liaving  connection  with  the 
same  subject.  I  think  that  no  court  would  venture  to  decide  other- 
wise. The  law  is  too  well  settled  in  regard  to  that.  If,  then,  a  man's 
act  at  one  time  alone,  distinct  from  others,  another  man's  act  at 
another  time,  and  distinct  from  all  others,  and  a  third  one's  acts  at 
aiioi  her  time,  and  distinct  from  all  others,  may  be  given  in  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  w^eaviug  together  the  joint  offense  of  conspiracy, 
then  why  should  not  the  several  declarations  of  these  parties  f 

Ml-.  In<}EKSOLL.  Accompanying  acts  ;  I  admit  it. 

Tiie  Court.  As  to  that,  there  is  another  division.  I  recognize  fully 
the  well  established  rule  that  uo  act  of  a  conspirator  can  be  given  in 
evidence  to  charge  his  coconspirators,  unless  that  act  was  an  act  done 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  object.  That  rule  springs  out  of  the 
law  of  agency.  Unless  a  man  is  authorized  to  bind  his  fellows,  his 
acts  can  bind  nobody  but  hiqi^Ji^ze^S^ i'f/il^tJ^)?®^  Jo"^t  partnership 
m  civil  matters,  or  a  criminal  combination  in  offenses,  there  is  a  com- 
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mon  partnership  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  combination,  and 
they  are  each  partners  of  the  other  in  regard  to  that.  So  that  the 
acts  and  declarations  in  furtherance  of  the  common  object  will  bind 
not  only  themselves  but  biTid  their  fellows.  But  when  a  corabinatiori 
that  is,  the  corpus  delicti,  has  been  shown,  then  I  think  the  criminal 
character  of  that  combination  may  be  established  by  the  several  acts 
of  the  parties  in  the  combination,  eacli  one  to  be  sure  bound  only  by 
his  own  declarations  or  acts.  It  is  to  be  sure  matter  somewhat  incon- 
venient, and  it  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  confine  a  piece  of  evidence 
to  its  legitimate  purpose.  After  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  bas 
closed,  and  the  conspiracy  is  scattered,  the  members  have  no  agency 
from  each  other  ;  so  that  their  acts  bind  nobody  but  themselves  sever- 
ally. But  I  do  not  know  any  authority — none  has  ever  been, brought 
to  my  attention — to  the  effect  that  after  the  corpus  delicti  has  been 
shown  a  man  is  not  able  to  bind  himself  by  his  own  confession.  If  one 
man  in  the  combination  can  bind  himself,  each  of  the  others  also  can; 
and  if  they  all  confess,  the  combination  is  then  proved  to  be  a  conspir- 
acy, a  criminal  offense  in  contemplation  of  the  law. 

Now,  as  I  ha\'e  said  before,  there  are  combinations  that  are  lawful, 
and  there  are  combinations  that  are  criminal.  In  the  present  case  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  evidence  already  before  the  court  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  these  several  contractors  had  intimate  mu- 
tual relations  and  interest  between  themselves  in  these  several  con- 
tracts. It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  evidence,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it,  tending  to  show,  and  tending  strongly  to  show,  that  there  was 
a  great  abuse  of  discretion  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  these  orders  for  expedition. 
Here  is  a  combination  in  business,  in  intimate  relations  in  business, 
money  paid  to  enormous  amounts  without  really  any  adequate  returns 
to  the  Government,  money  paid  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  to  these  parties,  contracts  entered  into  for  service  at  one  day 
in  the  week,  and  then  suddenly,  in  a  very  brief  period,  without  appar- 
ently a  motive  in  the  world,  increased  to  seven  times  as  much,  and 
that  seven  times  service  doubled  by  three  or  four  times  expedition  of 
the  whole,  so  that  a  small  contract  for  $2,300,  or  something  hke  that, 
would  run  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Well,  now, 
these  are  things  that  are  not  to  be  whistled  out  of  sight;  they  are  not 
to  be  poohed  away  by  a  breath  of  one's  mouth.  Here  are  facts,  in  my 
opinion,  going  to  establish  wliat  is  called  the  cofpus  delicti.  All  that  is 
needed  to  make  out,  in  my  judgment,  the  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy 
is  the  corrupt  motive,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  case  of  homi- 
cide, rather,  the  case  of  death,  the  death  itself  may  be  perfect'y  iuno- 
ctent,  produced  by  nobody  from  any  criminal  cause  in  the  world,  bnt  it 
may  become  criminal,  and  in  the  highest  degree  criminal, by  aconfession. 
The  confession  becomes  united  with  tiie  death,  which  was  before  inno- 
cent in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  converts  it  into  a  murder.  And  so  here 
all  this  combination  between  these  parties  may  have  been  an  innocent 
combination  with  a  lawful  purpose.  ]\Ien  have  a  right  to  make  money. 
They,  in  general,  have  a  right  to  make  the  best  contracts  they  can  get 
in  making  contracts  of  that  character  especiallj',  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  common  trade.  So  although  all  tliis 
combination,  all  this  arrangement,  may  be  innocent  enough,  yet  it  may 
be  suddenly  converted,  by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  parties,  into  a 
crime,  because  o£)/t^-^g^iguiwA/^:gga^  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
and  the  fraudulenrmeans  witK  whieli  it  was  carried  into  eft'ect. 

Now,  Colonel  Ingersoll  in  his  argument  pressed  upon  the  court  the 
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view  that  no  confession,  no  acts  of  any  of  the  alleged  conspirators 
should  be  given  in  evidence,  or  received  in  evidence  rather,  until  the 
criminal  combination  is  first  established. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Not  quite  that,  no  confession,  no  admission.  A  dec- 
liiration  when  it  accompanies  an  act  is  another  thing. 

The  CotTRT.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  drawn  the  distinction  between  that 
kiud  of  declaration  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  it  any  more.  I 
want  it  understood  if  I  am  mistaken. 

The  Court.  Now,  the  law  books  all  say  that  men  when  they  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  do  not  make  a  common  call  and  ring  the  bell  and  in- 
vite their  friends  to  come  in,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  proclaim 
tlieir  purpose.  Conspiracies  are  always  formed  in  secret,  and  they  are 
generally  carried  into  effect  as  secretly  as  possible.  Then  if  a  man's 
confessions  are  not  to  be  received  even  against  himself  imtil  the  con- 
siiiracy  is  first  established,  why  are  they  evidence  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Only  to  connect  him  with  the  conspiracy ;  to  iden- 
tify the  criminal.     That  is  all. 

The  Court.  You  have  to  prove  your  conspiracy  first. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  You  must  prove  it  some  other  way. 

The  Court.  And  proving  the  conspiracy  you  must  prove  who  belong 
to  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Somebody ;  at  least  two. 

The  Court.  Well,  after  the  conspiracy,  then,  is  proved,  it  is  no  use 
for  any  further  testimony. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Except  to  show  that  other  persons  are  conspirators 
besides  the  two  you  have  proved. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  but  you  cannot  prove  the  conspiracy  except  by 
proving  who  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  You  have  got  to  prove  that  anyhow.  You  have  got 
to  have  that  many.  I  cannot  admit  that  you  can  introduce  testimony 
8im|ily  because  it  is  a  hard  case. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  shall  receive  this  evidence,  fully  satisfied  that 
the  letting  of  it  in  not  only  tends  to  prove,  but  t  should  use  much 
stronger  terms  if  I  intended  to  express  my  own  conviction,  that  the 
evidence  already  in  tends  strongly  to  establish  what  in  regard  to  con- 
spiracy is  the  corpus  delicti,  the  combination. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is,  the  combination. 

The  Court.  The  combination.  That  it  embraces  all  these  parties. 
Now,  the  simple  object  for  which  this  evidence  is  offered,  I  understand, 
and  certainly  the  object  of  the  court  in  allowing  it  to  be  received, 
is  to  show  the  character  of  that  combination.  If  it  was  a  criminal  com- 
bination, then  it  was  a  conspiracy,  just  as  a  man's  death  could  be  con- 
verted, by  a  confession  subsequently  made,  from  a  natural  death  into 
the  crime  of  murder. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  me  ask  just  once  to  understand  it.  Now,  sup- 
]>()Ne  the  evidence  shows  that  tliere  is  combination.  We  will  not  take 
this  case.  Take  a  supposed  case.  The  evidence  shows  that  there  is  a 
combination,  but  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  it  is  a  criminal  com- 
bination, neither  does  it  show  that  it  is  an  innocent  combination  ex- 
c."|it  negatively.  It  simply  shows  that  it  is  a  combination.  Does  the 
court  say  that  the  combination  neither  established  to  be  criminal  or  in- 
nocent establishes  the  corpus  delicti 

The  Court.  .1  Interposing.!. 1  .thinkthat.the  several  acts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  combination  majH^'WiMM-Wg^aMe  for  the  purpose  of 
sliowiug  its  character. 
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Mr.  Ingeesoll.  But  that  the  combination  itaelf  is  the  corpus  delicti 
apart  from  any  evidence  showing  it  to  be  criminal  or  innocent  ? 

The  Court.  I  think  so ;  just  as  the  death  of  a  man  which  in  itself 
may  be  prefectly  innocent  becomes  a  corpus  delicti  in  the  crime  of  mur- 
der when  a  confession  is  made 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  We  note  an  exception,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Of  course  this  testimony  is  merely  to  bind  Eerdellhim- 
iself. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  your  honor,  is  it  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  Eerdell  admitted  touching  himself  or  what  he  admitted 
touching  his  neighbors  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Touching  himself,  as  I  understand. 

The  Court.  It  is  admitted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  him- 
self. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Any  declaration  which  he  made  in  regard  to  himself, 
.his  own  acts,  your  honor  admits  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Those  wherein  he  made  statements  about  other  people 
a-re  to  be  excluded. 

The  Court.  Well,  there  is  a  practical  difi&culty  there,  and  the  court 
has  to  get  along  with  that  as  well  as  he  can  with  instructions  to  the 
jury.  Sometimes  a  statement  is  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ceive it  as  to  one  party  without  receiving  all  that  is  said. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Where  the  separating  of  the  statements  is  involved,  of 
course  I  see  the  difficulty.  But  where  a  man  makes  statements  as  to 
'what  he  did  there  can  be  no  trouble  about  that.  But  the  moment  he 
undertakes  to  tell  somebody  what  he  did  we  can  stop  him.  That  is  not 
■evidence  against  me,  because  John  Jones  cannot  admit  away  the  lib- 
erties and  rights  of  Smith. 

The  Court.  No.  I  shall  pursue  now  the  same  course  that  I  have 
pursued  uniformly  from  the  beginning,  and  that  is,  I  will  not  prejudge 
any  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  any  but  practical  questions  and 
when  that  question  becomes  a  practical  one  the  court  will  decide  it. 
So  far  as  his  declarations  relate  to  other  persons'  acts  they  could  not  be 
evidence,  unless  the  evidence  is  so  connected  with  acts  of  his  own  that 
you  cannot  get  at  his  own  acts  without  having  the  whole  story.  But 
we  will  see  when  we  come  to  that  practically  whether  there  is  to  be 
such  a  question  as  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  desire  to  have  an  exception  noted  to  the  ruling  of  the 
court. 

The  Court.  With  pleasure,  sir,  you  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  I  inquire  whether  the  testimony  is  admitted  now 
with  a  view  to  proving  the  conspiracy  itself,  or  to  the  connection  of 
Eerdell  with  the  principals. 

The  Court.  We  will  see  when  the  question  is  asked.  The  state- 
ment may  have  a  double  effect ;  it  may  have  a  treble  effect.  An  ad- 
mission may  prove  not  only  the  criminality  of  the  act  upon  the  part  of 
the  person  making  it,  but  it  may  tend  also  to  prove  so  far  as  he  was 
coTicerned  his  connection  with  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  simply  arose  to  inquire  what  your  honor's  purpose 
was  in  admitting  it. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  undertake  to  limit  the  effect  and  consequence 
■of  a  statement.     If  the  statement  itself  is  competent  evidence  it  must 

Mr.'uENKLE.  WFSSfifc^E'rfi^Mf  it  is  competent  for  the  purpose 
'Of  proving  the  conspiracy. 
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The  Court.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  his  connection  and  the  char- 
cter  of  his  own  acts  with  that  combination. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Then  it  is  not  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
lonspiracy. 

The  CouET.  1  do  not  intend  to  express  my  opinions  in  yoUr  language  j 
hat  is  all. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.    Well,  I  reserve  an  exception,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Shall  I  proceed,  sir  ? 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  :  ^ 

Q.  My  question  was,  Mr.  MacVeagb,  a  request  that  you  would  state 
i^hat  transpired  in  your  interview  with  Eerdell  ? — A.  If  I  remem- 
t»er  correctly  I  had  more  than  one  interview  with  Mr.  Eerdell.  Hft 
jtated 

Mr.  Carpenter,  [interposing.]  Wait  a  moment. 

[Messrs.  Carpenter,  Ingersoll,  and  McSweeny  here  held  a  short  con- 
sultation.] 

A.  [Eesuming.]  He  stated  that  he  had  told  Senator  Clayton — — 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  don't  care  what  he  told  Senator  Clayton. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  pardon.  This  is  what  he  told  me.  That  is  what 
I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Go  on. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  concluded  to  make  what 
he  called  a  clean  breast  of  his  connection  with  these  star-route  matter* 
and  in  consequence  of  the  conversation  he  had  with  Senator  Clayton 
he  had  gone  to  the  Postmaster-General 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  the  court  please,  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
that  story.  That  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  I  don't 
care  about  whether  he  had  talked  with  somebody  else  or  whether  he 
had  been  smitten  in  conscience  or  whether  his  bowels  were  out  of  order. 
I  want  him  to  tell  what  he  said  to  him. 

The  Court.  He  is  telling  what  he  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  he  is  telling  what  he  said  to  somebody- 
else. 

The  Court.  He  is  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  him  to  start  there. 

The  Court.  He  has  started  there.  He  says  that  Eerdell  started 
with  the  statement  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  Very  well,  let  him  go  on  with  the  breast  right  there. 

The  Court.  He  does  not  propose  to  tell  what  other  persons  told  him, 
as  I  understand.  The  witness  has  as  yet  confined  himself  strictly  to 
what  Eerdell  said  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  want  him  to  tell  what  Eerdell  told  some- 
body else  before  he  got  there. 

The  Court.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  not  part  of  the  conversation.  It  is  wholly  im- 
material.   I  object  to  it  anyway. 

The  Court.  Proceed  now. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  That  the  Postmaster  General  had  requested  him  to 
repeat  to  me  substantially  what  he  had  already  told  him,  which  he  said 
he  would  proceed  to  do.  He  then  said  that  his  first  connection  with 
this  matter  was  as  secretary  to  Senator  Dorsey  while  Senator  Dorsey 
mf^^V^®  ®®"^*t.'  t^^toi^fff§(fj9fje!M.|^®known  orwhat  he 
called  the  Dorsey  combination  formed,  of  which  Senator  Dorsey  was  a 
member^  with  John  W.  Dorsey 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Now,  your  honor,  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  him  state  just  his  language. 

The  Court.  That  is  within  the  luh^,  that  I  laid  down. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  He  is  telling  what  a  combination  with  other  men  was. 

The  Court.  And  his  own  connection  with  it. 

A.  [Resuming.  I  John  W.  Dorsey  and  a  man  named  Miner  and  a  man 
named  Peck  and  a  man  named  Boone  for  awhile,  who  afterwards  was 
dropped  out  of  it  and  <i  man  iiamed  Vaile,  as  I  remember  it.  He  said 
his  first  duty  in  it  was  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  blank  bids  or 
proposals  and  bonds  which  were  prepared  in  bulk  and  sent  out  West 
to  be  tilled  up  in  blank  and  certified. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Do  you  nfean  filled  up  in  blank,  or  the  blanks  filled 
up? 

The  Witness.  The  blanks  were  not  filled  up.  There  was  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  blanks  left  for  certification.  They  were  to  be  certified, 
as  I  understood  it,  out  there — the  surety  and  the  certificates  of  the 
postmaster,  in  some  instances.  Then  they  were  to  come  back  here  aod 
to  be  filled  in  according  to  their  award  subsequently. 

A.  [Eusuming.]  He  said  he  worked  at  that  in  Senator  Dorsey's  com- 
mittee-room a  good  part  of  one  night  at  least ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
He  said  some  of  the  work  was  done  there  and  he  did  work  a  good  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  night  in  getting  them  ready,  because  after  theijlan 
was  formed  there  was  comparatively  little  time  to  get  theiu  off.  He 
said  he  did  a  great  deal  of  the  clerical  work  and  also  of  the  work  of 
representation  at  the  dei)artment  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
matters ;  that  the  plan  was  to  take  them  at  much  lower  bids  than  they 
were  worth,  or  than  other  people  would  take  them  at,  and  then  have 
them  expedited  and  the  service  multiplied  by  General  Brady.  He  said 
that  General  Bradj'  was  a  party  to  this  plan 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  [Interposing.]  I  object,  your  honor.  Now,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  if?  This  is  simply  a  confession  on  the  part  of  somebody 
that  General  Brady  did  something.  Now,  that  is  certainly  not  proper 
testimony.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  act  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  bare 
naked  declaration,  without  any  reference  to  any  act  or  without  any 
reference  to  anything  he  did. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  that  objection. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  I  ask  to  have  stricken  out  also  that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  was  in  tbe  combination  or  in  the  firm.  That  is  a  simple  bare 
statement.  I  do  not  ask  to  have  it  stricken  out  that  Rerdell  worked  in 
a  committee-room,  or  that  he  was  a  secretary.  But  I  ask  to  have  it 
stricken  out  that  John  W.  Dorsey,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  Peck,  and 
Boone,  and  afterwards  a  man  by  the  name  of  Vaile  came  into  the  com- 
bination. 

The  Court.  I  will  overrule  that.  He  is  stating  a  fact  in  regard  to 
his  own  employers,  in  whose  service  he  was.  That  was  a  matter  within 
his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  could  state  that  there  was  a  combination,  and  that 
he  was  a  member  of  it  without  naming  the  persons  who  formed  the  com*' 
bination.  The  names  of  these  ])arlies  are  in  no  sense  essential  to  the 
statement  the  witness  is  making. 

Mr.lNGERSOLL.  I  wouldsuggestthatatthetimt'he  made  the  statement 
he  was  working,  by  that  statement  Mr.  Vaile  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Why  should  Mr.  Vaile  be  lugged  in  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  lAj^/^imthQAietMS/^id  preliminarily,  that  a  state- 
ment might  ueceskUmfW  ttftdFMSvg'tHe  names  of  other  persons  as  to 
make  the  statement  itself  ineffective  without  using  the  names  of  these 
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arties,  and  it  might  become  proper  therefore  to  use  the  namesof  persons 
ther  than  that  of  the  party  who  is  making  the  coufessiou.  But  here, 
our  honor,  that  cane  has  not  arisen.  That  is  not  the  case  with  which 
•e  are  now  dealing.  It  is  entirely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ecting  Mr.  Rerdell  with  this  transaction  for  him  to  have  told  the  At- 
arncy-General  that  there  was  a  combination  comx^osed  oi  several  per- 
ons,  and  then  state  the  object  of  that  combination  and  what  he  did 
II  connection  with  it. 

The  CouET.  This  questiou  has  been  disputed  in  the  courts.  Some 
iidgea  have  held  that  the  confession  must  be  eliminated,  but  the  pre- 
ailing  opinion  on  that  question  is  that  the  story  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
fhole,  and  the  court  is  to  caution  the  jury  *o  consider  onlj'  such  part 
s  binds  the  party  making  the  confession.  I  think  that  I  was  in  error 
vhen  1  excluded  his  statement  in  regard  to  Brady.  I  shall  let  the 
vhole  story  in  and  instruct  the  jury  that  they  are  to  take  no  part  of  it 
IS  binding  upon  anybody  or  as  evidence  against  anybody  except  the 
nan  himself. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except,  your  honor. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  And  he  said  that  they  were  assisted  by  the  ofiicers 
)f  the  department  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  mentioning  Mr.  Mc- 
&rew,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  and  Mr.  Turner.  He  said  that  these  awards 
srere  made  upon  the  bids  for  about  one  hundred  routes,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  in  round  figures,  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  ;  that  after 
Senator  Dorsey  left  the  Senate  there  was  some  subdivision  of  them  by 
which  he  and  Mr.  Bosler  of  Pennsylvania  became  interested  in  some 
thirty ;  that  he  represented  them  before  the  department,  and  that  one 
jf  the  things  necessary  for  General  Brady  to  have  were  petitions  in 
favor  of  the  increase  of  service  or  expedition,  and  also  affidavits  of  the 
subcontractors  or  contractors  as  to  the  requisite  increase  in  men  and 
animals  that  they  would  have  to  use  upon  these  routes. 

The  Court.  Mr.  MacVeagh,  will  you  just  pause  one  moment.  I  will 
read  now,  in  support  of  the  ruling  I  have  just  made,  from  Eoscoe's 
Crimiual  Evidence,  page  50: 

It  is  quite  settled,  generally,  that  a  confession  is  only  eviflence  againat  the  party 
making  it,  and  cannot  be  used  as  against  others.  With  respect  to  conspiracy,  there  is 
obscurity  on  this  eubjrct,  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  cbajjter  relating  to 
that  oifense,  ^osi.  But  a  difficulty  occurs  where  a  confession  by  one  prisoner  is  given 
in  evidence,  'which  implicates  the  other  prisoners  by  name,  as  to  ihe  propriety  otsuf- 
teriuK  those  names  to  be  mentioned  to  the  jury.  Sevi^ral  oases  are  collected  in  ]  Lewia, 
C.  C.  107,  which  show  that  Littledale,  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Denman,  C.  J.,  considered 
that  the  whole  of  the  confession,  whether  verbal  or  written,  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  jury,  not  omitting  the  names;  Parke,  B.,  thought  otherwise.  See  E.  V.  Fletcher, 
4  C.  &  P.  250;  19  E.  C.  L.  R.,  and  R.  V.  Clewes,  Id.,  231 ;  19  E.  C.  L.  E.,  where  Lit- 
tledale, J.,  says  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  after  much  consideration. 

So  that  I  think  that  my  present  decision  was  not  erroneous. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  So  far  as  this  statement  has  gone,  it  did  not  involve 
any  acts  of  RerdelFs,  except  the  making  of  these  copies  and  the  filling 
of  these  blanks. 

The  Court.  It  is  the  same  rule. 

A.  [Resuming,]  He  said  attorneys  were  used  wherever  they  were 
thought  to  be  necessary,  by  employing  persons  and  getting  signatures, 
and  where  that  was  inconvenient  they  made  up  the  signatures.  When 
the  expedition  for  tlie  increase  of  service  had  been  allowed  he  stated 
some  percentage  that  General  Brady  was  to  have,  but  I  am  not  clear 
about  the  amount.    It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  or  forty  per 

penalties  fell  upon  the  subcontractor  anUer  xne  terms  of  tlie  subcon- 
tracts they  drew ;  that  when  these  were  remitted  General  Brady  came 
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in  for  a  percentage  of  those.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  larger  than 
the  percentage  on  the  increase  and  expedition.  He  said  he  had  brought 
with  him  as  evidence  of  the  waj^  in  which  the  petitions  for  increase  and 
expedition  were  gotten  up,  two  letter-books,  from  which  he  would  read 
some  letters,  some  of  them  written  by  him  and  some  of  them  by  Mr. 
Dorsey  as  he  said — Senator  Dorsey — employing  men  to  go  around  and 
get  up  the  necessary  petitions.  He  said  that  he  represented  these  peo- 
ple indifferently,  and  that  their  interests  were  interwoven  so  that  they 
acted  for  each  other.  He  then  stated  also  that  when  the  Congressional 
investigation  was  started  in  1880,  or  in  the  winter  of  1879, 1  am  not 
sure  which 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Before  you  come  to  that  point  allow  me  to  ask  if 
he  exhibited  his  books?  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  made  an  entry  on 
any  books. 

The  Witness.  That  was  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 

A.  [Resuming.]  With  reference  to  the  last  preceding  Congressional 
investigation,  he  said  that  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be  called  before 
it  and  be  required  to  produce  any  books  that  were  kept  of  these  trans- 
actions. He  said  there  was  a  book,  a  tell  tale  book,  as  he  called  it, 
which  had  the  entries  in  it  crediting  very  considerable  paynoents  under 
assumed  names  ;  that  one  of  these  names  stood  for  General  Brady,  and 
one  for  a  Mr.  Turner  in  the  Post-Office,  and  that  these  payments  could 
not  be  accounted  for ;  it  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  a 
new  book  in  case  he  was  subpoenaed ;  that  he  therefore  feigned  sick- 
ness for  a  period  of  ten  days  until  a  person  had  been  employed  here 
who,  under  his  directions,  his  markings  of  this  book,  had  prepared  a 
new  one  in  which  these  items  were  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  and 
the  book  was  in  a  condition  that  it  might  have  been  safely  pre- 
sented. When  he  came,  however,  he  said,  to  his  examination,  he  was 
not  required  to  produce  the  books  of  account,  but  that  his  testimony 
on  that  occasion  had  been  the  subject  of  very  severe  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Bosler,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  mentioned  any  of  the  other  persons  on  that  ground ;  and  that  he 
had  answered  that  he  had  told  nothing  that  he  could  help  telling,  and 
thought  that  his  testimony  was  as  guarded  as  it  could  be  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  instant  exposure  if  they  went  to  the  record  and 
discovered  it.  He  said  that  he  had  been  iti  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
upon  that  occasion ;  that  the  testimony  was  upon  a  route  that  had  been 
originally  taken  in  the  name  of  John  W.  Dorsey  for  half  its  cost,  for 
$3,000,  when  the  cost  was  $6,000,  and  that  they  had  made  a  subcon- 
tract by  which  they  agreed  to  pay  $6,000  for  the  service  as  allotted, 
but  in  this  subcontract  they  had  agreed  with  the  subcontractor  that  if 
certain  increases  or  expedition,  I  am  not  sure  which,  were  allowed,  then 
they  would  pay  him  a  certain  amount,  and  then  if  certain  other  in- 
creases and  expedition  wefe  allowed  they  would  pay  him  a  certain 
increased  amount,  and  that  when  these  increases  were  made  subse- 
quently the  contract  was  so  transformed  by  them  that  instead  of  bein^ 
a  losing  contract  at  $3,000  a  year  it  became  a  gaining  contract  by 
$10,000  a  year,  and  the  next  increase  made  it  a  gaining  contract,  I 
think  he  said,  by  $24,000  a  year.  Then  he  said  that  had  been  also,  to 
make  his  situation  more  delicate,  jerked  suddenly,  about  the  time  the 
investigation  was  threatened  or  commenced,  from  fifty  odd  thousand 
down  to  three  thog^^flf^^^jj^lWeAsSte/^gJet  ip  to  $20,000 ;  and  he  said 
that  he  told  them  that  with  a  record  like  that  with  which  he  was  deal- 
ing, and  the  evidence  of  which  was  in  the  department,  he  thought  his 
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testimony,  while  not  false,  was  as  little  unfavorable  and  as  little  dan- 
gerous as  it  could  have  been  made  by  anybody  ;  but  that  he  thought 
hey  had  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with 
hiiii,  though  he  had  only  endeavored  to  serve  them.  He  then  said  that 
there  were  certain  loose  meuroranda  made,  some  of  which  he  said  were 
in  Senator  Dorsey's  handwriting,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  but 
that  the  original  book,  after  this  new  book  had  been  made 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  [luterposing.J  "  Which  were  in  his  possession." 
You  still  mean  his  narrative — "which  he  said  were  in  his  posses- 
sion." 

The  WxTNESS.  Which  he  said  wei-e  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  That  is  not  your  own  declaratiou  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  no,  none  of  this;  I  am  simply  repeating  his  words 
as  near  as  I  can.    I  understand  that  what  you  refer  to  might  mislead. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Very  well. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  He  exhibited  these  loose  memoranda  to  me  contain- 
ing entries  of  a  kind  that  he  said  were  incriminating  to  fictitious  per- 
sons  

Mr.  TdTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Yonr  honor,  does  it  come  within  the  rule 
of  the  court  here  for  the  witness  to  state  to  the  jury- the  contents  of 
the  paper  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  stating  the  contents. 

The  Court.  No  ;  lie  is  not  stating  the  contents. 

Mr.  Totten.  Did  you  not  tell  the  jury  just  now  what  was  in  these 
papers'? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  was  within  the  ruling  of  the 
court.    I  gave  what  he  said  of  them,  not  the  contents  themselves. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Rerdell's  description  of  them? 

The  Witness.  Eerdell's  description  of  them. 

Mr.  Totten.  Of  the  contents. 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir;  of  the  contents  of  the  entry. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  give  that. 

The  Couet.  He  is  telling  what  Eerdell  said. 

Mr.  Totten.  Eerdell's  statement  of  that  ought  not  to  go  in,  because 
those  papers  are  somewhere  and  can  be  gotten  at.  At  all  events  the 
rule  of  law  excludes  it. 

The  Court.  Not  in  regard  to  testimony  of  what  a  man  states. 

Mr.  Totten.  When  we  embark  upon  that,  I  suggest  that  the  ground 
is  very  uncertain,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  keep  as  close  as  I  can  to  the  ruling  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  court. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Will  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  the  witness  what  he 
meant  by  saying  "  my  testimony?" 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  the  witness  had  better  be  allowed  to  make  his 
statement. 

The  Court.  Tes  ;  wait  until  he  gets  through. 

The  Witness.  I  will  remember  that  point.  I  can  say,  without  its 
going  down,  if  Colonel  Ingersoll  wants  me  to 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  No ;  go  on  with  the  statement. 

The  Witness.  [Continuing  the  statement.]  He  said  he  had  those  in 
his  possession,  but  the  book  from  which  the  misleading  book  had  been 
made  had  been  sent  to  New  York.  He  said  it  was  his  book,  containing 
entries  of  his  own,  but  also  containing  entries  of  the  transaction  of  this 
business  cotemporaneously  ^mU^^^ytMe'W^'^d  be  very  powerful 
No.  14336 134 
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corroboration  of  him  ;  that  he  was  entitled  to  it,  and  inteaded  to  go  to 
JSTew  York  and  gvt  it ;  that  it  would  furnish  corroboration  of  everythiag 
he  said.  He  alwo  spoke  of  a  sum  of  $7,000  having  been  at  one  time 
paid  by  Senator  Dorsey  to  General  Brady  with  his  knowledge,  but  the 
details  of  that  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  Ins  knowl- 
edge of  the  transaction.  My  impression  would  be  that  he  did  not  see 
the  payment,  and  tlierefore  could  not  have  had  personal  knowledge  of 
it,  though  he  spoke  as  if  he  had.  I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  what 
he  told  me  upon  that  occasion,  or  upon  the  different  occasions  when  I 
saw  him.  I  ought  to  say  I  saw  Mr.  Eerdell  at  my  own  house  where  Mr. 
Woodward  came  with  him  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  I  saw  him  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  I  am  really  not  sure  whether  I  saw  him 
three  or  four  times  altogether,  but  I  think  this  is  substantially  what  he 
said  to  me  uj^on  those  different  occasions. 

Q.  Did  he  state  who  kept  that  book  which  he  said  was  his  book?— 
A.  He  said  he  had  kept  it. 

Q.  Had  he  made  those  entries  that  he  spoke  of  as  being  made  in  re- 
gard to  these  transactions  cotemporaneously  with  their 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  No.     Ask  him  what  he  said  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  about  that? — A.  He  spoke  of  the  book  as 
having  been  ke])t  by  him,  and  of  his  having  made  entries  in  it  both  as 
manager  and  cashier  for  this  combination,  and  also  of  his  own  matters, 
and  that  it  was  a  book,  according  to  my  recollection,  that  he  had  him- 
self bought,  but  that  he  kept  some  of  the  accounts  of  this  combination 
in  it. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  fictitious  names  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept? 
— A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  did.  He  probably  did.  I  think  he 
showed  me  the  papers  he  had  in  his  hand  in  which  fictitious  names  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Mbrbiok.  Do  not  state  the  contents  of  the  papers. 

The  Witness.  N'o;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  said  Eerdell  showed  him  papers  in  which  fictitious 
names  occurred. 

The  Witness.  No ;  in  which  Eerdell  said  the  fictitious  names  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Totten.  Oh,  he  said  so. 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  there  ornot. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  a  route  on  which  this  combina- 
tion was  getting  pay  and  performing  no  service  ? — A.  He  said  that,  of 
course,  three-quarters  of  the  expedited  and  increased  service  was  never 
performed  and  never  intended  to  be  performed,  and  that  there  was  one 
route  on  which  nothing  had  been  done,  my  recollection  is,  or  substan- 
tially nothing.  I  think  he  said  absolutely  on  which  pay  had  been 
drawn  for  a  long  time  without  any  pretense  of  doing  any  service. 

Q.  Did  he  locate  the  route  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  assumeto  go  to  New  York  or  undertake  togo  to  New  York 
and  get  that  book  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  do  so. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  going  to  get  that  book  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  at  all  1 — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  he  seek  to  get  any  information  of  any  kind  from  you? — ^A.  I 
think  not.  I  don't  now  recall  that  he  did.  If  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  subject  I  might  recall  something  ;  but  I  do  not  now  recall 
any  iing.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  Attorney-General ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thint;-  said  at  or  abDut  that  time  about  a  claim  that 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jennings  hal  agniiist  the  Post- Office  Depart- 
ment ? — A.  Not  that  I  heard  of  or  knew  of. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  after  tliat  time  ? — A.  Nothing  ever  said  to  me, 
I  think,  except  the  leaving  of  a  bundle  of  papers  with  me,  by  either — I 
think  by  the  Postmaster-General  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  papers  ? — A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Mbbrick.  I  object,  your  honor.  This  is  cross-examination  as  to 
what  Eerdell  may  have  said,  and  the  matter  about  which  he  is  asking 
is  not  connected  with  Eerdell. 

The  Court.  He  is  asking  whether  anything  was  said. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh ;  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  It  is  not  what  was 
said  by  Eerdell. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  to  go  further,  and  ask  him  whether  he  ever 
gave  any  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the  Jennings  claim  against  the 
Post-Oftice  Department. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  going  into  that. 

The  Court.  Why  do  you  ask  tliat  question  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  My  object  is  this :  to  show  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  claim  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  known  as  the  Jennings 
claim,  was  coming  to  Mr.  Eerdell,  as  he  claimed.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  witness  passed  upon  the  legality  of  that  claim. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  connection  with  this 
case. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  think  the  court  will  see  it,  probably. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  withdraw  the  objection.  He  may  state  whether  he 
gave  an  opinion  or  not. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  question  that  the  court 
does  not  say  is  right. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  1  withdraw  the  objection.  He  may  state  whether  lie 
gave  that  opinion  and  what  that  opinion  was. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  question  unless  the  court 
says  so.    I  want  no  favors  and  will  accept  none.  , 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  grant  no  favors  and  do  not  want  any  myself.  I 
withdraw  my  objection  as  an  abstract  matter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  noc  want  any  of  his  favors. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  allow  you  to  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  All  right. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eerdell  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Jennings  claim? — 
A.  Never,  I  think. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  from  him  on  the  subject? — A.  So  far  as 
I  can  remember,  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  at  that  time  about  anybody  being 
apitointed  to  any  office  at  his  request  or  suggestion"? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  that  connection  about  Mr.  McGrew,  the 
Sixth  Auditor  1 — A.'  I  think  he  did  state  what  I  have  stated  in  my  tes- 
timony. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?— A.  That  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  assisted  in 
the  taking  of  these  moneys,  and  he  mentioned  in  that  connection  Mr. 
McGrew,  and  Mr.  Lilly,  and  a  Mr.  Turner.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  all  in  the  same  office  oiOigitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  How  did  tliey  assist  ? — A.  I  dou't  know  that  lie  told  me ;  but  he 
mentioned  tbeir  names  as  being  privy  to  the  improper  taking  of  these 
moneys.    In  what  way  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  their  having  received  any  money*— 
A.  I  don't  think  be  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  their  being  interested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  any  of  the  contracts  ? 

The  Witness.  Interested  as  contractors  or  subcontractors  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Directly  or  indirectly  having  any  interest. 

A.  I  dou't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  Lilly  receiving  any  money  or  hav- 
ing any  interest  in  the  contracts  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Lilly's  full  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  a  Mr.  Turner  beiug  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  ? — A.  He  did  speak  of  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  what  did  he  say  his  interest  consisted  ? — A.  He  spoke  of  him 
as  having  gotten  some  money. 

Q.  How  much  1 — A.  I  don't  recall  that,  but  it  was  not  a  large  sum 
that  he  stated  he  received. 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  get  that  money  1 — A.  That  I  do  not  know 
that  he  stated. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  you  at  that  time  that  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
before  the  bidding  was  m;i<le '? — A.   I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Or  before  the  [jroposals  were  made  ? — A.  1  don't  think  he  fixed 
any  time. 

Q.  Did  he  pretend  that  there  was  any  consxjiracy  before  the  bids  had 
been  accepted  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  attemped  to  fix  any  time 
or  discuss  that  proposition  either  way. 

Q.  Did  he  fix  any  date  ?— A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  But  he  told  you  the  men  connected  with  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  the  men  he  said  were  connected  with  it? — A.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.     I  have  told  all  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  interests  they  had? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  ])er  cent.,  like  one-quarter  or  one-fifth,  that 
was  to  go  to  anybody? — A.  He  did  not,  except  with  reference  to  what 
I  have  already  said  as  to  General  Brady. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  any  conversation  that  he  ever  had  with  Mr.  Brady 
upon  the  subject? — A.  He  did  not  detail  any  conversation.  He  stated 
that  he  saw  him  very  frequently. 

Q.  Other  than  what  you  have  already  stated,  did  he  give  any  con- 
versation ?^A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  conversation  he  had  had  with  John  W.  Dorsey  ? 
— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Vaile?— A.  With  none  of  them. 

Q.  With  Peck  ?— A.  With  none  of  them. 

Q.  With  anybody  ?— A.  With  nobody  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  share  he  was  to  receive  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  to  receive  any  share  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  any  intei'est  in  any  of  the  contracts  ?— A. 
In  speaking  of  his  testimony  he  had  given  he"  said,  my  impression  is, 
that  one  of  the  committee  said  that  this  contract  was  in  his  name,  and 
perhaps  he  volunteered  the  information,  but  he  said  at  any  rate  when 
it  became  a  subjectQjf^j^^^^t««ymMr^^g/»gimraittee  as  to  one  of  the  sub- 
contracts on  this  route  he  was  talking  about  being  in  his  name  that  ha 
told  the  committee  that  on  that  route  he  had  no  interest  whatever ;  that 
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he  merely  held  it  for  Mr;  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Jaines  W.  Bosler.  I 
thiuk  at  that  time  that  he  said  that  he  said  so ;  and,  if  so,  he  repeated 
to  me  according  to  my  recollection  that  there  were  only  one  or  two 
small  routes  in  which  he  was  personally  interested  in  addition  to  his 
salary. 

Q.  He  told  you  at  that  time,  in  relating  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  in  Congress  that  there  was  one  route  in  his  name,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  parties  interested  were  Dorsey  and  Bosler  ? — .A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Hosier's  name — J.  W.  Bosbr  ? — A.  I  thiuk  that 
is  what  he  stated.    He  said  that  he  had  stated  it  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Before  the  comuiittee  '? — A.  Before  the  committee. 

Q.  And  he  restated  it  to  you  °? — A.  Well,  he  was  then  stating  what 
he  had  testified  to.  He  did  not  make  it  as  an  aflirmative  statement  to 
me. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  of  the  percentage  that  Mr.  Brady 
had? — A.  Some  were  about  30  or  40  per  cent.,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Of  the  expedition? — A.  Of  the  expedition  and  increase;  of  any 
chauge  iu  the  contracts. 

Q.  Of  every  increase  and  expedition  he  was  to  have  from  30  to  40 
per  cent.  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.     1  am  not  very  clear. 

Q.  What  was  the  percentage  he  was  to  have'  of  hues  f^A.  My  im- 
prtvssion  is  that  it  was  one-half;  I  am  sure  it  was  larger  than  the 
other. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  he  told  you  the  percentage  was 
the  same  of  expedition  and  increase? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he 
distinguished  that.  I  liaveno  lecollection  that  they  were  distinguished 
or  that  they  were  made  ideiitical. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  his  statement  was  that  where  the 
service  was  interfered  with  or  changed  as,  for  instance,  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  trips,  or  what  they  called  expedition,  that  is,  speed, 
then  he  was  to  have  between  30  and  40  per  cent.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
stated  some  definite  percentage,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Which  was,  in  your  iudgment,  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  ? — A, 
According  to  my  recollection,  but  even  in  that  I  may  be  in  error. 

Q.  And  where  there  were  any  fines,  then,  he  was  to  have  about  50 
per  cent.  ?— A,  That  is  my  recollection,  but  in  that,  also,  I  may  be 
wrong. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  any  other  person  having  received  any 
money  or  any  valuable  thing  in  connection  with  this  business? — A. 
I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  The  only  names  you  recollect  are  McGrew,  Lilly,  and  Turner? — A. 
I  say  those  are  the  names  that  I  do  remember  he  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  names  of  other  persons  having  assisted? — A. 
I  could  not  remember  any  but  those  I  have  given. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  first  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  I  can- 
not identify  them  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  place.  I  saw  him  both  at 
my  house  and  at  the  department,  but  I  cannot  say  which  was  first  or 
second  or  third,  or  whether  I  had  three  or  four  conversations. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  appointment  with  him  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
more  than  once,  I  suppose.  I  was  requested  to  make  an  appointment, 
and  when  told  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  I  made  an  appointment  and 
asked  him  to  come.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Did  he  go  to  New  York  after  your  first  interview  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Or  after  the  second  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  go  there  saying  he  would  get  a  book  ? — A.  He  had  told 
me  he  would  get  a  book. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  book  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  dur- 
ing the  Congressional  investigation  ? — A.  So  he  stated. 

Q.  And  the  book  was  changed;  that  is,  a  new  book  was  made  in  the 
place  of  it,  as  I  understand  it,  and  he  still  had  the  old  book? — A.  The 
old  book  was  in  New  York. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  was  it  ? — A.  Subject  to  his  order,  I  think  he 
said. 

Q.  But  in  whose  possession  ? — A.  He  did  not  state  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  state  in  whose  office  it  was  ? — A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  said  nothing  about  its  being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dorsey  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  feelings  toward  Mr.  Dorsey  at  that  time,  apart 
from  this  charge,  friendly  or  unfriendly? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
unfriendly,  apart  from  this  charge.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Sena- 
tor Dorsey — had  not  had  before  and  did  not  hove  afterward.  I  do  uot 
know  that  I  had  any  special  feeling  towards  him,  except  as  comiected 
with  the  investigation  of  the  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  at  that  time,  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
prevent  your  going  into  the  cabinet? — A.  I  never  heard  that  sugges- 
tion until  now. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  that? — A.  This  is  the  first  I 
ever  heard  of  that  from  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  that  time,  direct  that  all  your  detectives  should  turn 
their  attention  entirely  to  Dorsey,  to  see  what  he  had  done  ? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not.  I  never  directed  a  single  detective  to  turn  hfs  atten- 
tion to  Senator  Dorsey. 

Q.  How  mauy  conversations  did  you  say  you  had  with  Eerdell  ?— A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times,  I  would  say.  I  ouly  had 
one  considerable  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Was  his  statement  to  you  put  in  writing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  neither  put  it  in  writing  nor  had  anybody  put  it  in  writing? 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  in  that  book  there  were  fictitious  names 
that  stood  for  certain  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  persons  did  the  fictitious  names  stand  for? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member any  but  two,  I  think.  One  stood  for  General  Brady  and  one 
for  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  know  the  names. — A.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Q.  Was  one  Samuel  Jones  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  impression  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  im- 
pression. 

Q.  Was  one  Samuel  Smith  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  You  would  not  know  the  names  if  you  were  to  hear  them  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  two  names  given,  one  for  Brady  and  one  for  Turner? — A.  I 
dq  not  know  that  there  were. 

Q.  Was  one  name  given  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  fictitious  name 
was  givoTi  at  all. .  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.   You  do  not  recollect  having  heard  the  fictitious  names  ?— A.  Ko  ; 
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I  do  not  remember.   He  may  have  mentioned  them,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  this;  who  were  the  fictitious  names 
used  for— for  what  real  persons  ? — A.  I  don't  think  of  any  but  the  two 
that  he  mentioned  now.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  mentioned  others 
or  not. 

Q.  They  were  Brady  and  Turner  ?— A.  Brady  and  Turner.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  it  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  these  appointments  with  Rerdell;  did  you 
eeud  him  a  note,  or  a  letter,  or  in  what  way  did  you  have  communica- 
tion with  him? — A.  The  first  time  be  was  brought  there  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, at  the  instance  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  of  his  own.  Sub- 
sequently, either  Mr.  Woodward  or  Mr.  Clayton,  I  am  not  sure  which, 
stated  that  he  was  in  to  see  me,  and  that  I  had  been  too  busy  to  see 
him,  and  had  not  received  him  at  the  department,  and  I  sent  him  word 
asliing  him  to  call  and  see  me. 

Q.  Orally,  or  how  ? — A.  I  should  think  by  note.  I  did,  in  all  cases, 
by  note,  where  I  could,  and  I  think  I  did  to  him,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  statements  made 
to  you  by  Eerdell  were  true  or  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  Mr.  Eerdell  had  this  conversation 
with  you  whether  any  proceedings  had  been  commenced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment against  him  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  indicted  at  that  time  1 — A.  I 
do  not.    I  think  he  could  not  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  was  then  intending  to 
commence  any  proceedings  against  him? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that.    I  don't  think  it  had  been  decided. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  after- 
wards did  commence  proceedings  against  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  had  retracted  the  statement  that  he 
made  to  you  ? — A.  I  never  saw  his  retraction.  I  have  heard  he  had 
retracted  it,  but  I  never  saw  the  retraction,  i  Of  course  it  must  have 
been  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  it  by  you. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  it  was  afterwards,  certainly,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  after  I  had  left  the  department,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  That  Eerdell  was  indicted  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  an  information  having  been  filed  against  him 
while  you  were  Attorney-General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  not  now  be 
able  to  say  that  Eerdell  was  included.  Colonel  Bliss  and  Mr.  Brewster 
tiled  an  information. 

Q.  You  were  then  Attorney-General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  really 
Atiorney-General,  but  the  President  was  very  ill  at  Long  Branch,  and 
I  WHS  there  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  I  submitted  that  matter 
wholly  to  those  gentlemen  and  relied  upon  them. 

Q.  Who  was  jjresent  at  the  first  interviewthat  youhad  with  Eerdell? 
—A.  I  think  Mr.  Woodward.    He  brought  him  there. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  second  interview  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to 
Siiy. 

Q.  Who  at  the  third  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 
Mr.  In&eesoll.  I  do  not  know  as  you  said  there  were  four. 
Tlie  Witness.    1  do  not  know  that  there  were.    I  do  not  know  that 
tlure  were  not. 
^ir.  Ingersoll.  Not  kiR/Mfif  CiMa]^lM^Q;fi'8^!Pwas  another  I  will  not 
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txsk  you  who  was  present  uiilcs.s  you  remember  that  somebody  wag 
preseut  other  than  those  you  have  named. 

Tlie  Witness.  No.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Clayton 
was  to  have  been  present  and  sent  me  a  note  stating  that  he  could  not 
come,  was  detained  by  somethiuj^-  else.  Mr.  Eerdell  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  himself  and  Governor  Clayton  to  come,  and  I  remember 
getting  a  note  from  Governor  Clayton  or  a  card  saying  that  he  was  uu- 
fbrtunately  detained.  Whether  Mr.  Woodward  was  present  at  that  in- 
terview or  not,  I  really  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  other  x)ersons  having  been  present  at  any 
other  occasion  than  Mr.  Woodward  f — A.  I  cannot.  The  principal  in- 
terview at  which  the  substance  of  what  I  have  stated  was  told  me  was 
the  interview  at  which  Mr.  Woodward  was  present.  The  others  that 
occurred  were  very  slight  and  unimportant. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  gave  some  testimony  before  the  police  court  when 
Mr.  Eerdell  was  under  examination  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  your  testimony  since  that  time "! — A.  I  have 
looked  over  part  of  it  this  morning.  I  had  not  time  to  look  over  it  all. 
It  was  sent  mistakenly. 

Q.  WIio  has  that  stenographic  report  of  your  testimony ! — A.  Mr. 
Merrick,  I  sup]i()se.     He  had  it  and  sent  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  let  me  see  it,  Mr.  Merrick? 

j\ir.  Merrick.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  not  ? 

Mr.  jMkhrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  clerk.]  Issue  a  subpoena  for  Mr.  Merrick  with 
this  pa])er. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick  is  here. 

jMr.  Wilson.  But  he  says  he  will  not  let  me  have  it. 

^Ir.  Merrick.  It  is  part  of  our  own  notes  and  we  concluded  this 
morning  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  it? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  my  own  jirivate  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  testimony  taken  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  not  even  the  testimony  taken  in  court,  and  it  is  not 
even  Mr.  Merrick's  paper. 

The  Court.  He  has  not  oifered  it  yet.  He  has  merely  asked  for  a 
subpoena.     The  time  has  not  come  yet  to  determine  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  court  may  just  as  well  now  determine  whether  it 
will  require  Mr.  Merrick  to  produce  the  paper  or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  take  it  the  court  does  not  jump  until  it  gets  to  the 
fence. 

Tlie  Court.  If  you  will  satisfy  the  court  that  you  are  entitled  to  it, 
I  will  do  so. 

]\l  r.  Wilson.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  difterence  between  Mr.  MacVeagh's  testimony  as  he  gave  it 
then  and  as  he  gives  it  now. 

Tiie  Court.  But  is  it  your  pajier? 

l\ir.  Wilson.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  my  paper,  but  it  is  a  paper.  It 
is  not  my  paper.  I  suppose  it  is  just  like  any  other  i>aper  a  party  may 
ha\  (■  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  see  that  there  is  no  use  in  producing  the 
pajicr.  It  <1  oes  n  cit);pjr/^^tPJSi/?if JdM)Sofe#  them  call  the  stenographer 
and  let  him  say  whfff  was  testified  to.  The  pajier  that  I  have  here 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  something  else. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  say  I  will  not  let  you  have  the  paper  unless  the  court 
directs  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  over  this  morning  f — A.  1  read  part  of  it  over. 

Q.  Is  it  a  copy  of  your  testimony  as  you  gave  if? — A.  It  purports  to 
be.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  I  did  testify  to  then,  and  did  not 
when  I  had  the  i)aper.  I  read  it  because  Mr.  Merrick  sent  it  to  me,  or 
began  to  read  it,  and  did  not  get  it  finished  when  I  had  to  come  here  to 
court. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  poll ceconrt  that  Rerdell  said  that  $7,000 
was  paid  to  General  Brady  ? — A.  My  impression  is  I  did.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  think  you  did  ? — A.  I  think  I  did.     I  may  not  have  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  th(^  police  court  that  Ilerdcll  said  that  he 
and  Dorsey  went  to  the  bank  and  there  Dorsey  drew  $7,000,  which  he 
said  he  \Yas  going  to  pay  Brady? — A.  'No;  my  recolk'ction  would  be 
that — I  really  don't  know  what  I  testified  to.  1  don't  think  I  refreshed 
my  recollection.  I  was  disturbed  two  or  three  times,  and  really  did  not 
get  to  see  what  I  had  testified  to.  I  did  not  care  about  reading  it,  but 
my  impression  would  be  that  1  must  have  stated  substantially  as  I  did 
here  that  Mr.  Eerdell  assumed  the  knowledge  of  this  payment  of 
$7,000 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  say- 


.Mr.  JM.ERKiGK.  [Interposing.]  Wait.     Let  him  get  through. 

Mv.  AViLSON.  No.  I  am  not  talking  about  assumjitions.  Mr.  Mac- 
Veagli  is  a  good  lawyer  and  knows  that  that  is  not  evidence. 

Tin-  Wi'i'NESS.  1  will  state  it  differently.  What  I  mean  is  this:  that 
j\Ir.  lierdell's  language  to  me  was — I  can  only  state  it  in  that  way,  be- 
cause 1  cannot  remember  his  language,  but  his  language  to  me  justified 
me  in  believing  that  he  had  personal  knowledge  of  this  payment,  and 
my  impression  is  that  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  says  that  his  language  to  him  allowed  him  or  justi- 
fied him  in  believing  thus  and  so.  Mr.  MacVeagh  is  giving  his  infer- 
ence or  his  deductions  from  what  this  man  said. 

The  OouET.  He  is  on  cross-examination,  and  is  answering  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

The  Court.  You  can  question  him  further  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  I  have  not  asked  him  for  any  of  his  opin- 
ions or  deductions  or  conclusions. 

The  Court.  Strike  it  out  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.  I  want  it  stricken  out,  because  I  did  not 
call  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  He  says  he  got  that  impression  from  Mr.  Eerdell, 
and  he  then  pressed  Mr.  Eerdell,  as  a  lawyer  would,  and  found  that 
Rerdell  hud  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  just  what  he  did  say  in  his  examination-iu- 
chief. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  [To  the  witness.]  Is  not  that  it? 

The  Witness.  That  is  it.  I  said  the  language  made  that  impression 
upon  my  mind,  and  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Rerdell  if  he  was  present  and  saw  the  transaction,  and  he  said  he  was 
not.  That  is  what  I  started  to  say,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  evidence.    Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Leaving  out  General  Brady  and  Mr.  Vaile  and  Mr.  Miner  and  Mr. 
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Peck  and  everybody  else  biitRerdell  himself,  will  you  tell  the  jury  wliat 
Eerdell  said  he  had  done  in  connection  with  this  matter "? — A.  As  nearly 
as  I  possibly  can  I  will  endeavor  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  leave  the  rest  out  and  let  us  know  what  he  did. — A.  He  said 
he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposals  and  bonds  partly  in 
blank  ;  he  attended  to  the  lettings,  and  subsequently  to  the  obtainiug 
of  petitions  and  papers  to  form  the  basis  of  the  increase ;  that  he  at- 
tended to  the  various  sublettings  of  the  contracts,  taking  them  often  ia 
his  own  name  for  convenience  of  receipt  and  handling  of  the  money; 
that  he  was  the  general  representative  and  business  agent  of  this  com- 
bination at  the  department,  and  as  such  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  General  Brady  as  to  these  expeditions,  increases,  and  remissions 
of  fines ;  that  when  he  was  to  testify  he  indicated  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  book  that  was  to  be  made,  supervised  its  making,  and 
knew  the  man  who  did  make  it,  but  did  not  make  it  himself. 
By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name  1 — A.  He  did  not  give  It. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  1 — A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  but  I  think  he  spoke  of 
it  in  that  way — he  knew  the  man  who  did  it,  and  when  the  proper  time 
came  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  would  like  to  know  his  name. 

The  Witness.  He  did  not  state  it  to  me.  [Continuing  his  statement 
to  Mr.  Wilson.]  He  said  that  he  had  then  testified  as  I  have  stated, 
and  he  said  also  that  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  false  oaths, 
the  untrue  afiidavits  as  to  thenuraber  of  men, and  so  on,  required;  indi- 
cated how  heavy  they  could  be  made,  how  .strong  they  could  be  made ; 
and  he  spoke  about  his  keeping  himself  perfectly  posted  as  to  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  iu  the  department  with  reference  to  the  routes 
he  represented,  and  of  the  great  value  of  his  services  in  that  connec- 
tion to  these  people. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  W^as  Mr.  Woodward  present  at  these  interviews  between  you  and 
Mr.  Eerdell  ? — A.  He  was  present  at  the  one  interview  at  which  these 
statements,  or  most  of  them,  certainly,  were  made  ;  the  first  interview 
I  had. 

Q.  That  was  at  your  house  ? — A.  That  was  at  my  house,  and  it  was 
the  first  I  knew  of  this  matter,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  Eerdell  was  playing  with  you  or  stuffing  you 
or  misleading  you  about  this  business  ? — A.  Nobody  so  far  as  1  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  any- 
body doing  it. 

Mr.  Meeriok.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  matter? 

The  Court.  He  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  witness  has  answered  it  already. 

Q.  He  was  talking  about  a  combination  that  was  made  while  Senator 
Dorsey  was  in  the  Senate,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
was  then  continued  after  Senator  Dorsey  came  out  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  That  was  in  1877,  was  it  not  !— A."  No ;  I  should  have  said  it  was 
iu  the  spring  or  early  part  of  1878  ;  but  I  don't  know. 
.  Q.  Did  he  not  tell  vou  that  this  had  relation  to  proposals  that  were 
prepared  in  1877  for' the  letting  of  1878'?— A.  It  had,  I  understood, 
reference — I  can't jemember—ilie  told  jne  what  it  had  reference  to.  I 
understood  that  Mm^Hmm^mm to  the  letting  of  July,  1878. 

Q.  Not  the  lettinss  ?— A.  The  contracts  of  July,  1878 ;  the  lettiugs 
of  the  si>riHg  of  187S. 
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Q.  So  that  this  combination  he  was  talking  about  was  one  that  must 
have  existed  in  1877  ? — A.  I  would  not  know  that. 
Mr.  Mereick.  Wait  a  moment.     That  is  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 
The  COTJET.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 
Q.  It  was  one  that  existed  while  Dorsey  was  in  the  Senate  ? — A.  The 
acts  that  he  stated  to  me — the  first  of  them — were  done  while  Senator 
Dorsey,  was  in  the  Sjenate  as  he  stated. 

By  Mr.  WILSON : 

Q.  Now,  all  this  talk  had  reference  to  that  combination,  had  it  not  f 
— A.  It  had  reference  to  the  combination  and  the  subsequent  action 
upon  these  different  contracts. 

Q.  It  had  reference  to  that  combination  1 — A.  The  combination  and 
the  contracts,  numbering,  I  think  he  said  ninety,  or  one  hundred. 

Q.  Who  else  was  present  besides  Mr.  Woodward,  at  that  interview  T 
— A.  I  don't  remember  anybody  distinctly.     I  would  not  know. 

The  OoUET.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Whilst  you  were  out  the  witness  was 
cross-examined  upon  that  subject  as  well  as  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  who  was  present 'J 

The  GouET.  Yes. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  ask  whether  the  Postmaster-General  was  present  ? 
— A.  I  cannot  remember  whether  he  was  present  or  not. 

Mr.  Mberick.  That  ground  has  all  been  gone  over. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  it  has  been  gone  over  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it 
again. 

The  (JouRT.  Have  you  any  re-examination  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

By  the  Foreman  [Mr.  Dickson  1 : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Were  these  statements  or  ad- 
missions of  Eerdell  voluntarily  made  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,, 
ab.soliitely. 

Q.  Without  the  promise  of  any  favor  or  reward "? — A.  No  such  sug- 
gestion ever  passed  in  my  presence. 

By  Mr.  BLifes : 

Q.  And  no  such  suggestion  was  ever  authorized  by  you? — A.  Never. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Thomas  L.  Jambs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss: 

Question.  You  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York? — Auswer.  I  do. 

Q.  You  were  Postmaster- General  for  what  period? — A.  Prom   the 
7th  of  March,  1881,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1882. 

Q.  Wliile  Postmaster-General  did  you  have  occasion  at  any  time  tO' 
see  a  Mr.  Montfort  O.  Eerdell?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him? — A.  I  think  in  mv  room  at  the  Ar- 
linjiton. 

(i.  Did  he  come  there  hi^^^S§iSi^Mipi^AQMk  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  first  interview? — A.  In  June,  1881. 
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Q.  Who  was  present! — A.  Ex-Senator  Clayton,  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr. 
Woodward,  an  inspector  of  the  Post-OfBce  Department. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him,  or  did  he  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  mail  service  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  occurred  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Kow,  your  honor,  I  desire  simply  to  make  objection  and 
reserve  the  exception. 

The  CotTET.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  except,  also. 

The  Witness.  Shall  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  State  what  was  said  at  that  interview. 

A,  Mr.  Rerdell  said  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  mate  a 
clean  breast  of  his  connection  with  star-route  contracts ;  he  said  that  he 
was  secretary  to  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  What  Dorsey? — A.  Ex-Senator  Dorsey,  of  Arkansas,  while  Mr. 
Dorsey  was  Senator;  that  he  prepared  the  proposals  ;  that  they  were 
sent  in  bulk  West,  and  after  being  partially  filled  were  brought  back 
here  to  be  executed ;  that  after  the  proposals  were  accepted  that  he 
then  attended  to  getting  up  of  influence,  petitions,  &c.,  for  exjjedition, 
and  after  the  contracts  were  expedited  that  he  managed  the  business 
of  the  combination. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  who  the  combination  were  ? — A.  I  think  that  be- 
sides Senator  Dorsey  there  was  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey,  Mr.  Miner,  Mr. 
Peck,  and  Mr.  Vaile. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  mentioned"? — A.  I  don't  remember  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  a  Mr.  Boone? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was. 
He  said  Mr.  Boone  was  for  a  time  in  the  combination,  bnt  that  Mr.  Boone 
was  frozen  out.  He  exhibited  what  purported  to  be  transcripts  of  the 
books  to  me  and  said  that  during  the  Congressional  investigation  he 
shammed  sickness  for  fear  of  being  summoned  before  the  Congressional 
committee.  During  the  time  of  his  alleged  sickness  a  book  was  pre- 
pared, copied  from  the  original,  with  the  exception,  that  the  moteythat 
was  charged  in  that  book  to  fictitious  names  was  charged  in  the  bogus 
book  to  profit  and  loss. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  those  fictitious  names  represented  ? — A.  He  said 
they  represented  General  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner  of  the  contract  office. 

Q.  Did  he  state  how  much  appeared  charged  to  Mr.  Brady  ? — A.  I 
don't  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  ? — A.  That  was  about  all. 

Q.  Did  he  state  anything  about  the  way  in  which  expedition  or  in- 
crease of  service  was  obtained  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  obtained  through 
petitions  that  were  sent  over  the  different  routes,  and  names  also  were 
filled  in  here. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  payments  to  anybody  in  connection 
with  that  mail  service  1 — A.  He  said  General  Brady  received  for  expe- 
dition and  increase  of  service  30  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
for  one  year,  as  I  understood  it,  and  of  fines  and  penalties  remitted  he 
received  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  these  balance  sheets  you  spoke  of? — A.  No;  I 
did  not.  He  handed  them  to  me,  and  I  took  them  in  my  hand,  but  I 
advised  him  to  show  them  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  any  particular  routes  ?— A.  I  don't  remember 
that  he  did.  ^.  ...      ,,     ...  „^ 

Q.  With  refereP(ig%e^^nM{fiS'^'^§rady,  did  he  speak  of  having 
seen  them  ? — A.  ISTo ;  he  did  not  say  he  had  seen  anything. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  in  that  connection? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  that 
he  said  anything  in  that  connection. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  interview  last? — A.  I  don't  think  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  I  was  busy  at  the  time  ;  I  had  callers  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  the  interview  terminated. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  at  any  time  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
train  going  to  JSTew  York. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  interview  ? — A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  you  leave  here  ? — A.  The  9  o'clock  train. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ? — A.  No,  at  night ;  at  9  or  10  o'clock ;  the  even- 
ing train. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  that  train  by  appointment  with  him  or  was  it  acci- 
dental ? — A.  It  was  accidental. 

Q.  You  met  him  on  that  train  ? — A.  On  that  train. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  said  he  had  seen  the  Attorney-General,  and  was  going  over  to  New 
York  to  procure  the  book. 

Q.  What  book  ? — A.  It  was  the  ledger  of  the  accounts ;  the  original 
book. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  more  conversation  than  that  ? — A.  That  is  all 
that  ni.nbt. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  left 
th(j  train  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Wlicu  did  yon  return  ? — A.  That  night. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  New  York  on  your  return  1 — A.  Three- 
forty. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon? — A.  In  the  afternoon. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him '? — A.  He  was  in  the  same  car  with 
me. 

Q.  On  that  train  returning  '? — A.  On  that  train  returning. 

Q.  Was  that  by  appointment,  or  accidental  ? — A.  Accidental. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
said  that  he  had  his  books.  He  had  a  package  in  one  hand  which  he 
tapped  with  his  other  hand,  showing  that  it  was  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  ? — A.  After  we  arrived  at 
Trenton,  as  the  train  started  the  conductor  came  in  with  a  couple  of 
telegrams  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Eerdell.  Shortly  afterwards  I  went 
forward  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  and  as  I  passed  Mr.  lierdell  he  said  he 
had  a  couple  of  telegrams  from  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Mc8wEBNT.  I  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  Mr.  Eerdell  stated  it,  it  is  evidence. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  don't  care  if  he  did.  That  brings  back  our  old 
friend,  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  this  party,  Mr.  Eerdell,  under 
the  circumstances  to  make  any  statement  as  to  a  then  transaction  about 
anybody  else.  He  is  attempting  now,  as  I  understand — for  I  have  his 
testimony  before  me  taken  in  the  police  court,  and  can  give  the  court 
the  idea — to  give  in  evidence  something  that  he  avers  JMr.  Eerdell  af- 
iirmed  about  that  telegram,  charging  or  saying  that  he  received  a  tele- 
grain  from  one  of  the  defendants  now  at  the  bar  for  trial — one  is  just 
as  good  as  another  by  way  of  illustration.  He  attempts  to  say,  "  I 
have  received  a  telegram  from  A  B,  a  defendant,"  and  attempts  there- 
on to  go  ahead  and  state  the  contents. 

Mr.  Buss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  Very  well,  I  am  right  so  far  as  the  other  part  is  con- 
cerned am  I  not  ?  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  asked  him  what  Jlr.  Eerdell  said,  and  I  am  going 
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to  caution  him  before  lie  goes  further,  that  I  do  not  desire  the  contents 
of  the  telegram. 

I\Ir.  MoSwEENY.  Then  my  other  objection  comes  up  to  this  point  where 
we  will  both  agree,  that  he  attempts  by  an  answer  to  be  extracted  from 
this  witness  to  show  that  Eerdell  said  he  received  a  telegram  from  a 
•defendant  now  on  triil.  I  object  to  that  question  under  the  head  of 
confessional  statements.  That  is  what  I  am  at.  He  cannot  confess 
for  anybody  but  himself.  He  is  now  attemi^ting  to  say,  "  I  did  or  said 
sometliiug,"  for  instance,  "  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  the  defend- 
ants a  quantity  of  poison,"  if  the  question  at  bar  was  one  of  strychine. 
You  are  giving  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  confessors  in  evidence. 
This  passes  all  the  other  points  that  I  do  not  wish  to  again  travel  over. 
This  is  assuming  that  there  is  enough  evidence  to  put  in  the  con- 
fession of  a  partj'  against  himself.  I  am  not  controverting  the  prin- 
ciples which  for  the  purposes  of  this  question  must  be  construed  as 
settled.  I  am  now  asking  the  application  of  the  other  well-known 
principle  of  law  to  which  there  is  no  dissent.  The  trouble  is  in  its 
application.  Our  brethren  upon  the  other  side  do  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert it  as  a  j)rinciple  of  law.  They  are  now  attempting  by  the  decla- 
rations of  Eerdell  to  prove  what  would  be  competent  if  Eerdell  were 
on  the  stand  as  a  witness.  There  is  the  distinction  we  are  forgetting. 
If  Eerdell  were  a  witness  upon  the  stand  he  could  tell  anything  that 
happened  between  him  and  somebody  else. 

The  Court.  The  court  does  not  know  from  the  question  that  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  that  that  telegram  was  from  any  of  the  other 
parties. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  T  think  our  friends  will  admit  I  am  on  the.  right 
track.     I  have  this  testimony  before  me  as  taken  in  the  police  court. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  what  that  was. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Should  I  wait  until  the  answer  is  given  ? 

The  Court.  He  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  say  that  he  received  a 
telegram. 

Mr.  McSwBBNY.  The  conductor,  as  we  have  learned,  goes  through 
the  train  and  says 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [Interposing.]  No ;  hands. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  [Continuing.]  Hands  Mr.  Eerdell  a  telegram.  Mr. 
Bliss  now  asks  him,  "State  what  he  said."  Why,  of  course,  on  the  face 
of  it  he  might  say  some  proper  things.  The  question  cannot  be  excluded 
absolutely ;  but  the  court  knows  how  these  things  are  done,  and  they 
hear  us  when  we  state  professionally  what  we  believe  to  be  the  point, 
that  the  wituess  will  approach  in  his  answer  that  will  make  it  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  What  do  you  propose  to  prove  by  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  prove  simply  this :  That  the  witness  stated 
that  he  had  a  dispatch  from  a  certain  person  named ;  I  do  not  want  to 
ask  anything  that  was  in  the  dispatch.  I  don't  know  whether  his  state- 
ment to  that  effect  was  true  or  not.  The  witness  stated  that  Eerdell 
said  he  had  a  dispatch  from  the  person  named.  I  then  propose  to  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  the  statements  of  Eerdell  other 
than  the  statements  which  relate  to  the  alleged  contents  of  the  dispatch. 
That  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  You  will  also  admit,  will  you  not,  that  in  the  an- 
swer you  expect  him  to  say  that  that  dispatch  was  from  one  of  the  de- 
fendants on  trial  ?  Digitized  by  Microsoft<Er 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  do,  and  I  expect,  without  saying  anytliiug  further  about 

the  contents  of  tbe  dispatch 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  [Interposing.]  If  you  may  prove  that  act,  if  tbe 
proof  is  once  admitted,  or  the  principle  admitted,  it  will  be  a  dansiorous 
precedent.  If  he  may  say  "  1  received  the  dis^jatch  from  A  B,"  it  is 
his  description  of  an  alleged  act  of  us  by  somebody  not  on  the  stand. 
Confess  for  yourself  and  you  have  enough  to  do.  We  have  constituted 
no  agency. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  to  interrupt  you,  but  you  will  notice  you 
have  taken  me  off'  my  feet. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  Pardon  me.-    Then,  this  is  simply  without  any  par- 
ticular order.    We  all  want  to  do  right. 
Tbe  CouET.  The  question  is,  did  he  receive  a  dispatch  ? 
Mr.  MoSwBENY.  He  has  answered  that.     Now  they  say,  "From 
whom?"    And  Mr.  Bliss  says  he  expects  the  answer  to  be  that  it  was 
from  one  of  the  defendants  on  trial  other  than  himself. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  expect  him  to  say  that,  not  as  against  Mr.  Dorsey 
at  all,  but  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  conversation  which  followed 
relating  to  Mr.  Eerdell's  own  acts  and  intents,  and  his  declarations  of 
his  acts  and  intents.  I  do  not  want  the  contents  of  the  dispatch.  I 
simply  take  Mr.  Eerdell's  own  statement.  I  don't  care  whether  it  was 
utterly  false  that  he  had  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Dorsey,  but  it  must  be 
identified  with  something.  He  said  he  had  a  dispatch  from  somebody, 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  then  went  ou  and  made  a  statement,  not 
a  statement  of  the  contents,  of  the  dispatch. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  Now,  the  court  has  heard  what  Mr.  Bliss  expects 
to  ijrove :  My  objection  is  this :  this  is  not  in  pursuance  of  any  con- 
spiracy. This  is,  in  the  language  of  our  friend,  perfunctory  or  peter- 
funk-tory  or  defunct-ory.  It  is  not  an  act  of  a  defendant  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  conspiracy,  but  it  is  an  act  of  to-night.  It  is  about  something 
that  happened  to-night.  What  is  it?  Supposing  it  were  a  question 
of  a  murder  that  occurred  six  months  before.  "  What  did  he  say  to 
you?"  He  said,  "I  have  just  received  a  bloody  knife  from  Mr.  Vaile, 
one  of  the  defendants  on  trial."  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  prove  anything 
against  Mr.  Vaile.  I  simply  want  it  as  preliminary  to  some  future  con- 
versation which  we  will  have  as  we  sit  down  and  jog  along  together." 
Just  stick  a  knife  in  and  give  it.  If  you  can  prove  this  you  can  prove 
that.  Did  he  receive  a  telegram  ?  Yes ;  "I  received  it  from  Miner  or 
A  B.  I  have  just  received  this  whole  truck  load  of  stuff."  He  can  do 
anything  and  charge  it  upon  us.  He  is  attemjjtiug  to  confess  and 
make  a  statement  of  a  then  transaction  not  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  in  pursuance  of  something  that  was  done  that  night  in 
connection  with  the  telegram. 

As  brother  Ingersoll  suggests,  if  he  said  that  he  received  a  dispatch 
from  any  one  of  the  defendants  at  the  bar,  it  is  not  any  evidence  that 
he  did — not  the  slightest.  Then  what  is  it  here  for?  It  is  simply  to 
get  in  and  spread  over  these  defendants  wherever  they  can  be  touched 
and  tabooed  the  confessional  statements  of  Mr.  Eerdell,  a  man  that 
they  delayed  tbis  trial  for,  and  set  aside  another  indictment,  and  in- 
dicted to  get  in  so  that  the  evidence  could  be  reached  and  made  effect- 
ive over  tbese  defendants. 

Now,  sir,  we  have  come  right  to  that  point,  not  controverting  any  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  your  honor,  not  thrashing  over  any  old 
straw,  but  coming  back  to  this  principle,  which  must  have  force  and  ef- 
ficacy, and  it  is  a  point  giv^j^jft'^ga'  ^'WHM^&fP&^o''"^  raised  before  us, 
to  wit,  may  he,  this  confessional,  this  confessor,  confess  something  that 
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we  or  somebody  else  did  ?  I  already  quoted  that  that  is  a  dispensation 
of  in'oof.  Confession  simi)ly  says  to  ymir  opponent,  "You  need  not 
prove  this  matter,  you  ijeed  not  go  through  technical  proof,  because  I 
have  admitted  it  and  waived  tlie  proof."  That  is  the  philosophy  of  con- 
fession. Apply  it  here.  "You  need  not  prove  that  Dorsey  sent  the 
dispatch,  becaiise  I,  Eerdell,  have  waived  the  production  of  that  proof 
against  the  defendants."  That  is  the  philosophy  of  that  confession.  I 
may  waive  it  against  myself.  "I  jjurchased  that  knife"  in  a  trial  at 
the  bar.  Then  you  need  not  bring  the  storekeeper  to  prove  that  I 
bought  it.  "I  waive  the  proof,"  is  the  doctrine  of  confession.  What 
does  he  do  here?  He  is  going  to  waive  here  tlie  proof  that  Dorsey 
sent  the  dispatch,  is  he"?  "I  waive  it;  you  need  not  prove  that  Dor- 
sey sent  the  dispatch,  because  I,  with  some  powers  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, have  dispensed  with  the  proof  by  confession  or  admission, 
which  dispenses  with  proof  ayainst  my  neighbor."  So  that  if  he  does 
not  prove  anything  it  has  no  business  here.  If  they  say  it  tends  to 
prove  it,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  introduce  unsworn  hearsay  tes- 
timony diluted  by  the  witness  on  the  stand  so  as  to  make  evidence 
against  us.     So  that  I  claim  that  this  cannot  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  suggested  that  if  two  are  on  trial  for  committing  murder, 
that  the  statement  of  one  of  them  that  he  was  there  and  received  the 
bloody  knife,  as  to  the  other,  is  as  to  that  man  who  makes  the  state- 
ment evidence,  l^ow,  I  submit  that  we  have  a  right  here  to  what  Jlr. 
Eerdell  said,  that  he  had  received  a  disx')atch  which  he  stated  was  from 
S.  W.  Dorsey ;  that  is  all.  Then  he  m  ent  on  and  made  a  statement 
further  as  to  himself.  I  do  not  want  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  in  any 
manner. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Tdr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  on  this  subject? 

TheCouET.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  only  this.  There  is  some  time  when  a  man  goes 
into  a  conspiracy,  assuming  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy,  and  there 
is  some  time  when  he  goes  out  of  it.  Now,  if  Eerdell's  confession  were 
made,  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  Eerdell  was  not  a  member  of  a  con- 
spiracy after  that,  and  consequently  all  this  testimony  in  relation  to  a 
dispatch,  if  there  was  one,  is  about  some  new  matter  that  arose  alter 
Mr.  Eerdell  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  any  assumed  conspiracy.  So 
that  on  that  theory  I  judge  the  testimony  could  not  be  admitted  here. 

The  Court.  The  testimony  cannot  be  admitted  to  affect  Dorsey. 
The  contents  of  the  dispatcli  therefore  cannot  be  received  in  evidence, 
but  the  offer  is  to  prove  what  Eerdell  said  himself,  not  the  contents  of 
the  dispatch,  but  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  somebody.  I 
will  allow  it. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  We  except  to  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Go  on,  Mr.  Jaines. 

The  Witness.  What  did  I  say  last"? 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  said  that  Mr.  Eerdell  said  that  he  had  received  a 
dispatch. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  Mr.  Eerdell  said  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Dorsey.  He  said  that  he  should  not  get  out  at  Philadelphia^ 
that  he  was  ticketed,  himself,  through,  and  that  he  was  going  through. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  that  book,  or  going  to  New  York  after  that  book, 
did  he  make  any  statement  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  that  book? 
— A.  He  was  goiiis-  to.  retiirn,.accordiug,to  his  statement,  and  give  it  to 
Attorney-Generafflgg^g^JliM/croso/ffe 
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Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  or  at  any  interview  witli  you  seek  any  infor- 
mation from  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  askyouany  question  ? — A..  Icannot  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  became  Postmaster  General  on  the  7tli  of  March 
1881  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  transaction  in  connection  with  an  order  for 
expedition  upon  route  38113,  from  Eawlins  to  White  Eiver? — A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur? — A.  On  the  8th  of  March,  I  think,  the 
order  was  made  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  of  the  order '! — A.  Some  days  thereafter 
when  the  clerk  brought  the  journal  for  me  to  sign. 

Q.  What  action  did  you  take  then  ? — A.  I  told  the  clerk  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  read  the  journal. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Wait  a  moment.  The  journal  will  show  that,  your 
honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  it  will  not.  [To  the  witness.]  You  told  the  clerk 
what? 

A.  I  told  the  clerk 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  what  Mr. 
James  told  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  am  going  to  prove  this,  that  he  directed  that  that  order 
should  be  revoked;  that  having  given  that  direction,  subsequent  to 
that  time,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brady  which  showed  that 
the  direction  had  come  to  Mr.  Brady's  knowledge,  and  then  it  is  al- 
ready in  evidence  that  that  order  instead  of  being  then  revoked  on  the 
8th  of  March,  was  allowed  to  remain  unrevoked  way  down  into  the 
fall. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  testimony,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

A.  [Eesuming.]  I  sent  for  Mr.  French. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General.   I  told  Mr.  French 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  object  to  what  he  told  Mr.  French. 

The  Court.  In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Bliss  said  he  was  going  to 
prove  afterwards — I  will  let  it  in  on  his  pledge  that  he  will  connect  it 
with  the  knowledge  of  Brady — 

A.  [Resuming.]  I  said  to  Mr.  French  that  I  wanted  that  order  re- 
voked. Mr.  French  said  very  well ;  he  hoped  I  found  no  fault  with  him 
for  General  Brady's  acts. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  note  an  exception  to  this. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  what  Mr.  French  said  to 
ilr.  James  was  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  for  that.     It  may  be  stricken  out. 

Q.  Did  you,  subsequently,  after  telling  Mr.  French  that  you  desired 
that  order  to  be  revoked,  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Brady  with  reference  to  it ;  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  ? — A.  I  think  the 
next  day  General  Brady  came  in  and  referred  to  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  French  and  asked  me  if  economy  was  to  be  the  policy  of  my  ad- 
ministration and  I  said  yes.  That  was  all  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him. 

Q.  He  referred  to  the  order  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  order  to  have  it  revoked'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  objecfe^fg^.j(jy  Microsoft® 
No.  1433(3 135 
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The  GouET.  To  what  Brady  said  1 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  sir ;  that  Mr.  Brady  asked  him  if  economy  wa8 
to  be  the  order  of  his  administration.  'Now,  what  had  that  to  do  with 
this  case  any  more  than  if  he  had  asked  him  if  he  expected  to  wear  a 
swallow-tail  coat. 

The  OoxJET.  I  think  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  move  to  strike  it  out. 

The  Court.  I  overrule  your  motion  then. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  connec- 
tion between  economy  and  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No  ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  between  Mr.  James 
and  economy. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you,  subsequently,  find  that  the  order  had  been 
revoked  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Mr.  Woodward  brought  my  attention  to  it  some  time 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Dickson.  What  is  the  route? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No.  38113. 

Q.  And  then  you  revoked  it,  did  you  not  1 — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  may  say  it  is  the  order  which  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
March 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Never  mind,  give  us  the  order. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  counsel  giving  anything  to  the  jury  now. 
If  he  wants  to  ask  a  question  let  him  ask  it. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  fact  that  is  already  in. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  know  it  is,  but  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  speech 
about  it  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  of  the  jurors  asked  the  route  and  the  order. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  he  told  him  and  that  was  enough. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  may  be  enough  for  you.  You  are  getting  too  much. 
The  date  of  the  order  is  the  8th  of  March,  1881.  It  appears  at  page 
1138  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  would  like  to  have  the  order  read. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  read  it.     [Reading :] 

Date,  March  8,  ISrtL     State,  Colorado. 

No,  of  route,  3rill3. 

Termini  of  route,  RawliDS  and  Meeker. 

Length  of  route,  KiG  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  three. 

Contractor,  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Pay,  $l:J,7()6.i!,'')  per  auunm. 

Subcontractor,  Eufjeue  Taylor. 

Pay,  $10,0U0  per  annum. 

Petitions  iiicloHed  signed  by  military  officers  stationed  at  Meeker  and  others  asking 
that  the  schedule  on  thit:  ronie  be  increased  to  daily,  and  that  the  running  time  be 
reduced  from   45  to  3o   h  urs.     Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.,  recommends  that  the 

pra.\er  of  the  petit 'fS   lie  granted.     Under  date  of  May  Ist,  1879,  order  issued  to 

rt-duce  the  rnniiiny  U  nf.  fro  ii  108  to  45  liours.  Tiiere  are  throe  offices  on  this  route. 
Si  rvice  maintained  |ivM.ci|i;iliy  tor  the  Mippl.v  of  tlie  military  located  at  Meeker,  the 
southern  terniinnsot  th.'  route.  Four  additional  trips  will  cost,  at  pro  rata,  $18,275 
(itr  anniHU. 

From  April  1st,  H81,  i;.cr"a  e  service  to  s.-vi  u  trios  per  week  and  allow  contractor 
;md  subc.MUtr  Hi'iir  |il-<,'i7r)  ji.  r  anunni  Jidilitional  |i:ia-,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  sub- 
eoutractor  $13,333.:i:J  iiei-  annnm  ailditional  i  av,  bring  prorata. 

BRADV. 

cross-examination. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
By  Mr.  Ingerboll: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Eerdell  told  you  that  Mr.  Brady 
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■was  to  have  33  per  cent,  of  the  expedition  for  the  first  year  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  understanding  now  ? — A.  That  iwS  my  understanding; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  lie  to  have  the  second  year? — A.  Nothing,  as  I  un- 
derstood it. 

Q.  That  was  to  be  the  pay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  as  to  this  same  conversation  before  Judge  Snell  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  Mr.  Rerdeli  was  being  examined  to  see  whether 
he  would  be  bound  over  to  wait  the  action  of  the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes, 
siv. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  state  that  Eerdell  told  you  that  Brady 
received  half  of  the  first  year's  expedition  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  say  that  for  the  other  years' he  received 
33J  per  cent.  1 — A.  'So,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mistake  ? — A.  That  is  a  mistake ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tterdell  tell  you  about  money  having  been  paid  to  anybody  1 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Eerdell  told  me  that  any  money  was 
paid. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  before  Judge  Snell  that  he  told  you  that  money 
had  been  paid  to  Turner? — A.  He  said  so. 

Q.  You  say  so  now,  do  you  ? — A.  I  say  now  that  he  said  that  money 
had  been  paid  to  Turner. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  first  question.  How  much 
mouey  did  he  say  had  been  paid  to  Turner  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Give  your  best  impression,  if  you  have  any  impression. — A.  No ; 
I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  less  than  $1,000  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  Mr.  IngersoU. 

Q.  Was  it  more  than  $100,000 1— A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  You  would  not  feel  justified  in  stating  that  it  was  below  or  above 
that  amount.  Did  he  say  anything  about  fictitious  names  having  ap- 
peared on  this  book  that  he  kept  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  what  name  stood  for  Brady  1 — A.  I  think  that  he  said 
that  the  names  were  Smith  and  Jones. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  Smith's  given  name  purported  to  be  ? — A. 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Would  you  know  if  you  heard  it  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Samuel  or  William  I — A.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  distinctly  that  the  names  Jones  and  Smith  were 
the  fictitious  names  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Jones  stood  fori — A.  My  impression  is  that 
Jones  stood  for  Turner. 

Q.  And  Smith  stood  for  Brady? — A.  And  Smith  stood  for  Brady. 
That  is  the  impression  I  have. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  other-person  having  received  any 
money  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  J.  M.  MoGrew,  who  had  been  the 
Sixth  Auditor,  or  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Offlce  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  McGrew. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  1 — A.  He  said  that  he  understood  that 
I  was  in  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  great  injustice  had  not  been  done 
Mr.  McGrew  by  his  being  removed  from  tlie  Sixth  Auditorsliip  of  the 
Treasury.    I  told  him  '^veSy-)thfl^OJla4y^^avB  d^bt  upon^the  subject. 


and  there  was  some  little  dbVLW^mvU^imh^'mptilV'    That  was  the 
'Substance  of  what  he  said  about  Mr.  McGrew. 
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Q.  Did  yoii  ask  further  about  him  ? — A.  No  ;  I  was  very  anxious  for 
the  interview  to  terminate. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  Lilley  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  said  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Lilley,  but  I  do  not  remember  what. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  paid  In  money  f — A.  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  claim,  at  any  time  in  your  presence,  that  the  Sixth  Auditor, 
or  any  of  his  clerks,  had  found  anything  dishonest  or  illegal  in  this 
connection  ? — A.  What  1  have  stated  was  all  I  think  that  was  said  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  the  defendants  in 
this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  he  had  done? — A.  He  said  that  Turner  had 
assisted  him. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  had  received  some  money  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  had  a  fictitious  name  on  the  books  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  he  said  he  pretended  to  be  sick  in  order 
that  he  might  arrange  the  books  'i — A.  During  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee. 

Q.  When  was  that"? — A.  I  do  not  remember  when. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  original  book  in  which  the  fictitious 
names  were  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  stated.  It  was  in  his 
possession  however,  as  I  inferred. 

Q.  Is  that  the  book  that  he  went  to  New  York  to  get  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  Now,  at  Philadelphia,  he  told  you  that  he  had  got  a  ticket  and 
was  going  right  through  f^A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  on 
the  train. 

Q.  On  the  train  at  about  Trenton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  swear  before  Judge  Snell  that  he  said  that  he  was  going^ 
through  in  order  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  Attorney-General 
and  give  him  the  book  ? — A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  that  now. 

Q.  You  (lid  not  recollect  that  when  you  were  speaking  of  the  conver- 
sation a  moment  ago  ? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  did  give  the  Attorney-General  the 
book  1—A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  Attorney -General  whether  he  had  the  bookf 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  train  ask  this  man  to  show  you  the  book  ? — A.  I 
think  he  exhibited  the  book  without  my  asking. 

Q.  The  outside  or  the  inside  of  it  I — A.  Not  the  outside.  He  ex- 
hibited the  package. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  book  or  it  might  have  been  bread ! — A.  Xo ; 
it  could  not  have  been  bread. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  it? — A.  It  could  not  have  been  bread.  It  was  a 
book  about  that  square  I  should  think — about  that  long  and  about  that 
wide  [illustrating  with  his  hands]. 

Q.  And  done  up  in  a  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  tied  up. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a  board  ?— A.  I  think  not, 
sir.     1  could  not  tell.     It  looked  like  a  book. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  the  book  in  inches  ? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  cannot 
tell  that,  colonel. 

Q.  Give  your  best  notion  ? — A.  [Picking  up  Eoscoe's  Criminal  Evi- 
dence.] It  was  a.tofeiytfB>9^/i^B§d^ll^t' '^^'l  ^H"""*  ^^^^"^'^^  fP^^"' 
ing  tiis  linger  a  little  way  from  the  side  of  the  book]. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  book?-:— A.  I  should  say  about  seven  inches 
long,  an  octavo  book. 
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Q.  And  about  how  wide  ? — A.  I  should  say  about  two  inches  wider 
than  this. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that! 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  ? — A.  1  should  say  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  about  five  inches  wide. 

Q.  This  book  you  refer  to  was  two  inches  wider  than  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  book  was  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  seven  inches  wide  1 
— A.  It  was  about  as  wide  as  that  book,  [taking  a  book  from  the  clerk's 
table,]  and  about  as  long  as  that. 

Q.  But  we  do  not  have  the  book  in  the  record,  so  that  it  does  not  con- 
vey any  impression.  You  say  about  as  long  as  that  book  ;  if  you  would 
confine  yourself  to  iuches,  and  look  at  that  book,  you  could  give  your 
best  notion.  About  how  long,  and  how  wide  was  it  in  inches  ? — A.  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  five  to  six  inches 
wide. 

Q.  What  kind  of  paper  was  it  wrapi^ed  in  1 — A.  A  newspaper. 

Q.  Was  it  tied  ? — A.  It  was  tied. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  untie  it  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  let  you  see  the  inside  of  it? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  the  Attorney-General  whether  he  had  seen 
it? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  llerdell  describe  it  to  you  as  one  book  or  two  books  ! — A. 
One  book,  as  I  understood  him. 

Q.  If  ymi  stated  before  Mr.  Snell  that  Brady  received  half  of  the 
first  year's  expedition,  and  for  the  other  three  years  from  3.3J  to  40  per 
cent.,  was  that  correct  or  incorrect  ? — A.  I  never  stated  that,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll.    It  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  If  you  had  stated  it  it  would  not  have  been  correct  ? — A.  It  would 
not  have  been  correct. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  that  you  stated  it.  I  have  only  got  my  notes  here 
about  it.  Did  you  know  anything  about  a  case  called  the  Jennings 
case,  a  claim  before  the  department  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  kuo^^■  whether  there  was  any  amount  claimed  to  be  still 
due  on  that  to  anybody  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  Jennings  claimed 
there  was  amount  due  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  Mr.  Eerdell  claimed  there  was  anything 
due  him  f — A.  I  cannot  say.     I  never  heard  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  claim  to  you "? — A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Eerdell,  in  his  first  conversation  with  you,  tell  you 
about  the  Jennings  case,  and  about  the  claim  that  he  had  in  it? — A. 
He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  in  any  conversation  1 — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  a  steamboat  route  in  which  he 
had  a  claim? — a!  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  told  me  going  over 
to  Xew  York  that  night.  I  remember  something  about  the  steamboat 
route. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  tell  him  that  if  he  would  help  you  in  this  you 
would  help  him  in  that?— A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ?— A.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  About  either  of  the  routes  ?— A.  About  either  of  the  routes. 

Q.  Mr.  Eerdell  never  told  you  about  any  money  being  paid  to  Brady? 
— A.  He  never  told  me  that  he  was  present  when  any  money  was  paid 
to  Brady.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  By  anybody  ? — A.  By  any  one.     ' 
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Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  made  out  any  false  petitions  ?— A. 
He  did. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember— no ;  I  beg  your  pardon: 
on  that  I  must  correct  myself — I  do  not  iremember  that  he  ever  told  me 
that  he  made  out  any  himself;  he  told  me  of  false  petitions. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  making  out 
any? — A.  Not  that  he  made  them  out  himself ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  his  telling  me  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  recollection  of  his  saying  he  made  out  any 
false  papers  of  any  kind  ? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Rerdell  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  did  1 — A.  I  ao  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  remember  that  he  mentioned  any  individual's  name  I 
■ — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  Was  this  statement  of  Eerdell's  made  to  you  after  you  had  re- 
ceived the  statements  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  as  to  his  connection  with  all 
these  entire  routes  or  with  this  entire  business  ? 

The  Witness.  To  what  statement  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  To  the  statement  that  was  made  in  writing  and 
given  to  you  and  the  Attorney-General  by  ex-Senator  S.  W.  Dorsey? — 
A.  It  must  have  been  after  that. 

Q.  You  mean  Eerdell's  statement  was  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  statement  made  by  Senator  Dorsey  ?— A. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  now  is  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  were  your  feelings  at  that  time  personally  towards  S.  Wr 
Dorsey;  at  the  time  you  were  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Postmaster- 
General  ? — A.  Not  unfriendly. 

Q.  You  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him! — A.  Not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  he  had  endeavored  to  prevent 
your  being  appointed  Postmaster-General  ? — A.  I  did.  I  had  better 
qualify  that  bj'  saying  that  I  had  heard  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  fierdell  after  you  saw  him  on  the  train 
with  the  book  under  his  arm  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  1  ever  saw  Mr. 
Eerdell  after  that  time  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  after  that  time? — A.  I 
think  not  after  became  back  from  New  York. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  the  conspiracy  was  originally  formed  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  at  the  time  that  Senator  Dorsey  was  iu  the  Senate. 

Q.  Did  he  tellyuu  who  were  the  persons  who  conspiredat  that  time  ?— 
A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  used  that  language ;  he  told  me  who  the 
figureheads  were. 

Q.  Who  were  the  figureheads  ?— A.  As  1  said  before,  Mr.  John  W. 
Dorsey,  Mr.  Vaile — I  am  a  little  uncertain  about  Mr.  Vaile— Mr.  Peck, 
and  Mr.  Boone. 

Q.  They  were  the  figureheads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  steamboat  ?— A.  He  was  the  steamboat,  as 
you  say. 

Q.  What  did  he  aav.^about  that  ? — A^^  That  is  all  he  said. 


Q.  I  know,  hiitMM'^f^m'mfi^i^'P  You  said  that  he  said  these 
others  were  the  figureheads.  What  did  he  say  about  S.  W.  Dorsey  ? 
— A.  That  is  all  that  he  said. 
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Q,  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Did  he  say  that  S.  W.  Dorsey 
was  interested? — A.  He  said  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  principal 
being  io  it ;  that  he  was  the  life  of  it. 

Q.  That  he  was  the  principal  man,  and  the  others  were  figure-heads  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  when  Mr.  Dorsey  came  out  of  the  Senate  he 
took  control. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  business! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  he,  Eerdell,  was 
the  general  manager. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  iS.  W.  Dorsey  took  control  of  the 
whole  matter  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  Senate  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  said  that  exactly.     I  inferred  that  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  Was  it,  too,  that  the  other  parties  were  simply  figure-heads,  and 
that  Dorsey  was  the  principal  man  in  the  whole  business! — A.  JTo;  I 
imderstood  they  were  partners. 

Q.  Oh,  they  were  not  figure-heads  ! — A.  Yes,  they  were  figure-heads, 
but  the  central  person  was  Mr.  Dorsey. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  it  ? — A. 
He  was  the  originator. 

Q.  The  head  devil? — A.  No,  I  won't  say  the  head-devil;  the  head- 
center. 

Q.  The  head-center ;  a  Fenian  organization.  Did  he  tell  you  when 
Mr.  Dorsey  went  out  of  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  did  he  say  he  ever  did  go  out  of  it  1 — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  He  was  still  in  it  1 — A.  He  did  not  say  he  was  still  in  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  in  or  out  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  After  you  got  all  this  statement  from  Eerdell,  what  did  you  do 
on  account  of  it  ? — A.  I  spoke  to  the  Attorney-General  about  it. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  After  you  got  back  from  New  York  ? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  After  the  first  conversation  ! — A.  After  the  first  conversation,  at 
the  Arlington.    The  Attorney-General  told  me  that  Eerdell 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  care  about  what  he  told  you.  I  am  just 
asking  what  j^ou  did.  Now  after  you  got  back  from  New  York,  at  the 
time  you  saw  the  book,  you  never  did  anything  on  account  of  what 
Eerdell  had  said  to  you.  You,  took  no  further  action  after  you  got 
back  from  New  York,  at  the  time  you  saw  the  book ! — A.  The  whole 
matter  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  you  took  no  further  action ! — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  doing  anything  more. 

Q.  Now  as  to  that  order  of  which  you  spoke  a  moment  ago.  You 
found  that  out  the  next  fall  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  found  it  out — oh,  you 
mean  found  out  that  it  had  not  been  revoked  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  Postmaster-General  from  that  8th  day  of  March,  until 
the  fall !— A.  I  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  that  order  had  been  revoked ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  find  out  any  better  until  the  next  fall  ? — A.  I  did 
not  find  out  any  better  until  Mr.  Woodward  came  to  me  and  reported 
it  to  me. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fall  ? — A.  In  the  fall ;  I  think  in  September. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  route  was  expedited! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Increased ;  not  expedited — he  said. 

Q.  fContinuing.]  On  the  8th  of  March,  1881 1 — A.  Increased. 

Q.  Did  you  sav  increased  or  expedited  ! — A.  Increased  was  what  I 
meant  to  be  understood.     Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  said  expedited.  You  meant  to  say  in- 
cieased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  three  to  seven  trips  a  week. 

Q.  That  was  the  8th  of  March,  1881.  ISTow,  the  conversation  you  had 
with  Mr.  Brady,  you  have  told,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  it  all.  That  conversation  is  this  :  Whether  your 
administration  was  to  be  economical. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  do  not  want  your  answer.     Let  the  witness  say. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  yonr  putting  any  words  into  the  witness's 
mouth.     If  you  repeat  what  he  said,  then  it  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  was  it  that  you  said  he  said  about  economy?— 
A.  The  general  wanted  to  know  if  economy  was  to  be  the  policy  of  my 
administration. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  that  entire  conversation  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not 
told  it ;  because  the  general  came  in  and  referred  to  a  conversation 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  French  the  evening  before. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  referring  to  it? — A.  He  said,  "  You  spoke  to 
French  about  this  order."  I  said,  "Yes."  '-Well,"  says  he,  "is  econ- 
omy to  be  the  policy  of  your  administration?"  I  said,  '-Yes."  Aud 
that  ended  the  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  at  that  time  that  you  wanted  it  revoked? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  think  1  have  given  you  the 
entii'c  conversation. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  to  him  at  that  time  that  you  wanted  the  order  re- 
voked?— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  time  yonr  attention  was  called  to  it  was  in  the  fall, 
and  tlieii  it  had  not  been  revoked? — A.  Then  it  had  not  been  revoked.' 

Q.  You  do  not  now  remember  ever  telling  him  that  you  wanted  it 
revoked? — A.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  told  Mr. 
French,  who  was  acting  when  Mr.  Brady  was  not  there,  that  it  was  to 
be  revoked. 

Q.  But  Brady  was  not  there  at  the  time  you  talked  to  him  ? — A.  He 
could  not  know  it  if  he  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  What  interest  did  Eerdell  say  he  had 
in  the  routes  ? — A.  I  ha^e  given  all  he  said.  I  do  not  think  he  said  he 
had  any  interest,  except  in  two  or  three  routes. 

Q.  What  two  or  three  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were.  One 
was  a  steamboat  route,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  any  one  of  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  pro- 
vided there  is  any  steamboat  in  the  indictment? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  In  answer  to  this  question  before  Judge  Suell,  "  What  did  Eerdell 
say  in  relation  to  this  business,"  you  said,  "  He  said  he  was  clerk,  book- 
keeper, secretary,  and  general  manager  of  the  service."  Is  that  what 
he  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  said  any- 
thing more  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  and  place  say,  "  This  is  the  substance  of 
all  he  stated."— A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  say  that,  for  it  is,  substan- 
tiallj'. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  Were  you  told  by  anybody  that 
Eerdell  was  playing  a  game  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  ohjsi^jzed  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Let  the  court  decide  it. 

The  CouET.  What  is  the  question  ? 
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Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Was  he  told  by  anyone  that  Eerdell  was  playing  a 
oame  with  him — putting-  up  a  job  on  him. 
"  The  OouET.  J  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  they  will  fix  the  time  I  will  not  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  You  may  ask  him  what  he  said  at  a  certain  time  and  a 
certain  place  to  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  ask  him 
what  anybody  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  simply  want  to  know  if  he  was  told  and  put  on 
his  guard. 

Mr  Meeeiok.  We  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

The  GouET.  They  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  will  put  the  question  then. 

Q.  Did  anybody  after  Eerdell  made  this  statement  to  you  tell  you 
that  he  was  putting  up  a  job  on  you? 

The  Witness.  After  that  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  How  long  after  1 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Just  there  or  thereabouts. 

A.  No ;  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards  I  was  told  that  Eerdell  had 
made  another  confession  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  was  putting  up  a 
job,  playing  a  little  of  the  detective  upon  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  That  is  all  right  enough;  but  that  was  not  what  I  was  asking 
you. — A.  I  think  you  told  me  so. 

Q.  Where  was  it  when  I  told  you  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  whether 
it  was  in  the  department  or  at  the  Arlington  or  at  your  house. 

Q,  What  was  it  that  you  think  I  told  you  ? — A.  You  told  me  that 
Eerdell  had  put  up  a  job  on  us. 

(f.  Did  I  say  that  he  had  or  that  he  said  he  had? — A.  Either  way 
you  wish. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  swear  the  way  I  wish  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  but 
I  understood  you  so. 

Q.  I  might  wish  you  into  a  job  ? — A.  I  will  answer  the  question.  I 
rather  understood  you  to  say  that  Eerdell  was  putting  up  a  job,  or  was 
trying  to  put  up  a  job. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  presume  I  said  it,  because  I  remember  at  that  time 
of  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  good  advice. 

The  Witness.  In  the  interest  of  your  client. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Was  he  then  representing  Eerdell  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
was. 

Q.  Was  he  representing  anybody  at  the  White  House  I — A.  I  cannot 
say.    I  did  not  see  him  there." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  there  in  behalf  of  any- 
body or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  proved  all  I  have  said 
and  all  I  have  done. 

A.  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question  without  I  am  forced. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  no  more  questions,  gentlemen. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
Q.  Who  introduced  Mr.  Eerdell  to  you "?— A.  LMr.  Powell  Clayton, 
the  ex-Senator  from  Arkansas. 

A.  He  did :  yes. 


^c  cA-oeuacor  irom  Arkansas. 

,  Q.  Did  he  come  to  you  before  he  introd.ucecl  himj- 
ir.  Digitized  byMicroson® 
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Q.  And  spoke  of  tlie  matter  of  his  proposing  to  introduce  him  with 
your  permission? — A.  He  came  to  me  and  said 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  care  about  what  he  said.  Of  course  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  detail.    I  simply  want  to  know  whether  he  came  to 

you  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  introducing  Rerdell  to  you! A 

He  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said.  Will  you  please  to  state  where 
your  first  interview  with  Rerdell  was? — A.  My  first  interview,  I  think, 
was  in  the  Arlington  Hotel. 

Q.  Who  was  present  1 — A.  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

Q.  Where  was  your  next  Interview  with  him  1 — A.  On  the  cars  going 
to  New  York. 

Q.  And  your  next  1 — A.  On  the  cars  returning  from  jSTew  York. 

Q.  And  your  next! — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  had 
another  one. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  the  three  interviews  and  all  the  interviews  you 
had  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  to  the  jury,  leaving  out  the 
names  of  Yaile,  Miner,  and  Peck,  and  the  two  Dorseys,  and  Brady, 
what  Rerdell  said  he  had  done. 

The  Witness.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  judge. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get.  1  want  to  separate 
what  he  has  said  about  other  people  from  what  he  has  said  about  him- 
self. 

A.  Mr.  Rerdell  said  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Dorsey ;  that 
they  went  into  this  business  of  proposals 

Q.  No,  no.  I  want  to  know  what  he  said  he  did  ? — A.  That  he  pre- 
pared the  blanks  and  sent  them  out  in  bulk  ;  that  after  the  proposals 
were  received  he  looked  after  the  expedition  and  the  petitions;  that  on 
their  return  he  attended  to  the  business  of  the  company,  of  which  he 
was  a  sort  of  bookkeeper,  and  general  manager,  and  clerk. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  all  he  said  about  himself  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  all  related  to  something  that  began  with  reference  to 
the  letting  of  the  fall  or  winter  of  1877  and  1878 — the  advertisement  of 
November,  1877  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  letting  of  January  1,  1878. 

Q.  And  the  service  as  to  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
the  July  following? — A.  The  1st  of  the  next  July  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  all  this  business  with  reference  to  which  he  was  talking 
and  as  to  which  he  had  the  connection  which  you  have  just  stated,  haid 
relation  to  that  subject  and  to  the  i)reparation  of  proposals  for  the  con- 
tracts that  were  to  be  let  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878  l—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Let  me  add  this  much  :  That  he  was  sick  or  shammed  sickness  while 
the  Congressional  committee  was  in  session.  Includingthatinthatmy 
answer  is,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  his  statement  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned  1— A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q=  All  the  rest  he  stated  was  his  narration  of  what  these  other  par- 
ties had  said  or  done  ? — A.  Of  whom  he  was  a  part. 

Q.  You  have  stated  now  what  he  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Right  there.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  direct  examination 
that  he  stated  that  the  false  book  was  fi'ot  up  under  his  direction  !— A. 
Yes ;  he  did  not  §^'$f ^.^7  Microsoft® 

Q.  But  he  told  them  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out  1—A.  "ies, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  who  kept  the  books  of  the  company  'I — A.  He  said  he- 
was  the  bookkeeper;  that  he  attended  to  all  the  business. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  train  did  he  give  you  any  reasons  why  the  conversa- 
tion should  not  be  prolonged? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  that  is  not  re-examination. 

The  OoTJET.  I  think  that  is  testimony-in-chief,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  question  accidentally  omitted. 

The  GouKT.  On  that  ground  you  may  ask  it.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Whether  on  the  train  Mr.  Eerdell  stated  to  him  any  rea- 
son why  the  conversation  there  should  not  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  that  iu  competent.  1  object  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Court.  There  is  i.othing  objectionable  about  the  question.  The 
answer  may  be  evidence  or  not,  according  to  its  nature. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  it  is  evidence. 

The  Court.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  question,  but  whether  the  ad- 
swer  will  be  evidence  or  not  depends  upon  its  own  character. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  You  used  the  phrase,  "  figure-heads,"  as  applied  to 
everybody  except  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 
— A.  I  meant  that  Mr.  Dorsey 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  to  know^what  he  means.  I  want  to- 
know  what  was  said. 

Q.  Was  that  "figure-heads"  a  word  used  by  Mr.  Eerdell  or  yourself? 
—A.  It  was  mine ;  not  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  "  figure-heads." 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object.     It  is  not  material  at  all. 

The  Court.  He  is  asking  him  a  question  now  which  will  enable  him 
to  explain  a  word  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Tottbn.  This  testimony  is  only  valuable  because  it  details  a 
statement  of  another  man. 

The  Court.  But  he  is  asked  to  explain  his  own  evidence. 

Mr.  Totten.  No  ;  not  his  own  evidence.  It  is  a  word  that  he  used 
in  detailing  some  circumstances. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  part  of  his  own  evidence. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  submit  to  your  honor  that  this  testimony  here  is  of 
no  sort  of  account  except  so  far  as  it  goes  to  detail  the  conversation  or 
declaration  made  by  a  party  defendant  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  He  has  used  the  word  "  figure-heads,"  and  he  said  it  was 
not  a  word  used  by  Eerdell.  He  is  asked  now  by  the  prosecution  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  that  word,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  he 
should  do  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  no  right  to  give  anything  but  the  conversation 
of  Eerdell  or  its  substance. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Having  stated  that  Eerdell  did  not  use  the  word  "  figure-heads," 
please  give  us  the  relation  as  to  the  persons  other  than  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey  to  this  thing  that  you  have  described  as  the  (combination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that  as  belonging  to  the  examinatiou-in- 
chief. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  You  can  ask  it  I  have  told  you. 

The  Witness.  "Figure-heads"  is  an  expression  of  my  own. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  :  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  relations  of  the  parties  other  than  S 
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"W.  Dorsey  to  tliis  matter  which  you  have  described  as  the  combination? 
— A.  That  Mr.  13orsey  was  the  principal  man,  but  the  others  were  part- 
ners in  the  combination.     That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  iNaEESOLL : 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  word  "partners"  "! — A.  I  can't  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Dorsey,  did  he  use  the  term  "principal  man"?— A. 
A"es,  sir  ;  that  is  the  idea  that  I  got  from  the  conversation. 

Q.  Did  he  use  those  words  ? — A.  I  can't  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  he  used  words  indicating  that  Dorsey  had  a 
greater  interest  than  anybody  else  1 — A.  JSTo ;  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Is  all  you  mean  to  say  that  the  language  conveyed  to  you  the  idea 
that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  principal  man  ? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  pi'etend  to  say  ? — A.  And  that  the  others  were 
partners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  others  had  a  greater  or  less  interest 
than  Dorsey  ? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  his  having  used  the  words  "  partners"?— 
A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question  ;  do  you  know  Governor  Clay- 
ton, of  Arkansas  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  or  about  the  time  Eerdell  made  the  statements 
to  you  that  he  believed  that  Eerdell  was  putting  up  a  job  on  you?— A.~ 
I  don't  remember  that  he  did.' 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  Might  I,  with  the  notes  before  me,  ask  the  witness 
a  few  questions  concerning  the  book  ? 

The  OouET.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McSwEENY : 
Q.  When  you  were  before  the  examining  magistrate,  was  this  your 
statement  about  the  book: 

Q.  Did  yon  unflerstaiid  from  him  that  Dorsey  had  any  interest  in  this  book?— A. 
He  said  it  was  his  own  personal  property;  that  Dorsey  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  bool5. 

Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IMeeeick.  If  your  honor  please,  this  is  cross-examination  re- 
newed. 

The  CoTJET.  I  know  it  is  renewed,  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
court  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  know  that.  I  merely  call  your  honor's  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  [Reading  :J 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  (Rerdell)  as  to  whether  he  had  any  office  in  New 
York  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  did  not  say  how  he  came  to  be  in  New  York,  but  he  made  the 
book  when  he  was  secretary  for  Mr.  Dorsey. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — A.  The  book  was  his  property;  that  is  what 
he  claimed. 

Q.  Then  the  question  was  asked  yon  : 

Q.  Your  statement  is  that  he  tohl  you  he  made  his  trip  to  New  York  to  get  his  own 
book — to  get  his  own  personal  property,  to  corroborate  his  own  statement  f — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Is  that  correct  ?— A.  I  think  I  said  so  then  audi  certainly  say  so 
now. 

Q.  Whom  <i\6heR'fii'i^J^Mh^MPwl9i^®I..  Himself. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q  Anf]  did  he  pretend  that  any  of  the  entries  were  made  by  Mr.  Dorsey  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  preteoded  do  such  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Powell  Clayton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  You  are  the  gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to  here  as- 
ex-Senator  Clayton  and  ex-Governor  Clayton,  are  you  not  ? — Answer. 
My  name  is  Powell  Clayton. 

Q.  And  you  have  held  the  positions  of  Senator  and  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas 1 — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Were  do  you  now  reside  "? — A.  In  Little  Eoob,  Arkansas. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  M.  C.  Rerdell  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  For  ten  or  twelve  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  1881,  did  vou  see  him  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 
-A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  when  ? — A.  About  the  6th  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  then  ? — A.  I  will  state  that 
about  the  6th  of  June 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  JSTow,  your  honor,  we  desire  an  excep- 
tion as  to  this  testimony  also. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  ask  about. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  Well,  we  object. 

The  Court.  You  object  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  understand  it  to  be  upon  the  same  subject  tes- 
tified to  by  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  object  to  the  whole  matter  anyhow,  and  if  we 
find  we  are  wrong  we  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  propose  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Eerdell  came  to  him  to  be 
taken  to  and  put  in  connection  with  the  Postmaster-Greneral  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  interview  which  has  been  testified  to  and 
which  passed  between  him  and  Eerdell  at  that  time. 

The  Court.  Confining  the  testimony  as  to  what  Mr.  Eerdell  said  as 
closely  as  possible  to  his  own  acts. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Eerdell  say  to  you  at  that  time?— A.  I  will  have 
to  locate  the  place.  I  met  Mr.  Eerdell  in  the  street  near  the  iiiggs 
House  on  the  6th  of  June.  He  spoke,  and  after  some  commonplace 
remarks  he  said  he  desired  to  have  a  private  conversation  upon  some 
huportant  matters.  I  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  street,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  not  state  what  he  had  to  say  there.  He  said  no ;  he  wanted 
to  see  me  privately  where  he  would  not  be  observed,  and  would  have 
time  to  speak  more  fully  than  he  could  there.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  usually 
diue  about  6  o'clock ;  if  you  will  call  at  my  place  where  I  am  stopping, 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  you  will  probably  see  me.  I  will  probably 
oe  in,"  I  think  he  said  he  would  call  that  evening.  At  any  rate,  he 
did  call  that  evening  about  7  o'clock.  At  that  interview,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  about  the  following  conversation  took  place :  He  commenced 
by  saying  that  he  was  not  interested  to  any  great  extent  in  any  mail 
routes ;  that  he  was  employed  by  what  he  called  the  Dorsey  combina- 
tion, and  was  working  unde£);|^gj^  Jb\^;c^^/^fe^*  ^6  had  a  small 
interest,  I  think,  in  one  steamboat  route.     I  think  he  said  nothing  more. 
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He  said  that  that  route  had  been  suspended  by  the  Postmaster-General 
and  that  some  claim  in  which  he  was  interested  had  been  tied  up  he 
thought,  by  the  Attorney-General.  He  said  that  he  saw  very  plainly 
that  he  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  other  men's  acts,  at  least  he  thought 
so  in  this  steamboat  business,  and  in  this  claim. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Eight  there.  Was  that  the  Jennings  claim  1 — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  don't  remember  of  its  being  described  to  me,  but  I  think  it  was. 
He  said  that  he  foresaw  that  when  these  gentlemen  got  through  with 
this  business,  and  got  out  of  this  trouble,  that  he  would  not  be  of  much 
more  use  to  them,  and  that  they  would  probably  drop  him,  and  that 
he  foresaw  the  time  was  coming  when  he  would  probably  be  called  upon 
«ither  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  perjure  himself  or  to  leave  the  country, 
but  that  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  he  would  neither  leave  the 
country  nor  perjure  himself;  that  he  desired  to  put  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  Government.  He  went  on  to  remark  that  this  combination  was 
a  very  large  one,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  and  that  the  Government  offi- 
cials up  to  this  time,  to  use  his  own  language,  were  merely  scratching 
upon  the  surface ;  that  they  had  discovered  very  little. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  true. 

A.  [Continuing.]  That  he  could  give  them  information  which  would 
get  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  &c.  Tip  to  this  time  I  said  noth- 
ing myself.  About  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  I  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  authorities  ?"  He 
said,  "  I  come  to  you  to  put  me  in  qomraunication  with  the  authorities." 
Says  he,  "  I  can't  go  to  the  Postmaster-General,  for  the  Post-OflSce  De- 
partment is  honeycombed" — that  was  his  language — "with  employes 
who  are  in  the  interests  of  these  men.  If  I  go  to  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment to  see  the  Postmaster-General  the  fact  will  be  known  among 
these  gentlemen  of  this  combination  in  a  very  short  time."  Said 
he,  "  I  would  like  you  to  put  me  in  communication  with  the  Postmaster- 
General."  I  then  asked  him,  "What  assurance  can  you  give  me  orthe 
Postmaster-General  that  what  you  say  you  know  is  true?"  He  says,  "I 
can  satisfy  you  in  a  very  short  time  by  documentary  evidence  tliat  I 
have  and  can  produce."  Says  he,  ''  Upon  that  subject  there  will  be  no 
■question  whatever."  I  remember  he  looked  across  the  street  about  this 
time,  or  during  the  conversation,  and  pointed  to  a  gentleman  whom  I 
afterwards  found  was  a  Mr.  Lilley,  who  was  sitting  at  a  window  across 
the  street,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  a  man  over  there,"  pointing  to  him, 
"  that  it  wouldn't  do  " 

The  CouKT.  [Interposing.]  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  himself. 

The  Witness.  It  is  what  he  said. 

The  Court.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  confine  your  evidence  as  closely 
as  possible  to  his  confessions  relating  to  himself. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  is  just  stopping  to  gather  a  flower. 

A.  [Continuing.]  Well,'  I  think  that  some  time  iu  this  conversatioa, 
towards  the  close  of  it,  he  referred  to  this  steamboat  route  and  to  this 
claim,  and  said  that  they  were  unjustly  stopped,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  the  route  restored  or  the  service  restored,  and  his  claim  acted  upon. 
He  also  said  that  if  he  made  these  disclosuresTie  spoke  about  he  would 
I)e  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  he  had  a  father-in-law  by  the  name 
of  Jackson  who  was,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  him,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  get  him  some  position  as  messenger  or  watchinaii  m 
some  of  the  depOj^/Jtegitf^y  MtoElSW^^ou  do  not  care  about  my  saying 
what  I  told  him. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  You  may  as  well  state  it. 

The  Witness.  I  told  him  that  as  far  as  the  steamboat  route  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  claim,  that  I  thought  the  authorities  would  not  listen  to 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  that  they  must  rest  entirely  upon  their  own 
merits;  that  if  it  was  meritorious  I  had  no  doubt  but  what  they  would 
restore  the  service,  and  if  his  claim  was  meritorious  I  had  no  doubt 
but  what  the  authorities  would  so  decide.  As  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Jackson,  a  gentleman  who  I  knew  very  well,  I  said  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  that  I  knew  him  very  well,  aud  that  I  saw  no  objection  at  all 
to  his  receiving  such  an  appointment,  and  that  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him  I  would  gladly  render  it. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  that  conversation 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Is  that  all  ? 

The  Witness.  There  is  something  more.  I  remember  I  then  saiil  to 
him,  "You  want  me  to  seethe  Post-Offlce  authorities  for  you,  do  you?" 
Says  he,  "  Yes ;  any  one  except  two."  Says  he,  "  There  are  two  men 
there  I  don't  want  you  to  inform  of  this  conversation,  or  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  in  communication  with  the  authorities."  I  asked  him  who 
they  were,  and  he  said  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Cook;  he  did  not  want 
them  to  know  anything  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  speak 
to  them.  We  separated,  I  think,  with  the  understanding  that  I  woidd 
detail  as  soon  as  I  could  what  he  had  said  to  me  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  if  the  Postmaster  General  desired  to  see  him,  I  would 
communicate  that  fact.  There  may  have  been  other  conversation  at 
that  time,  but  this  is  all  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you,  thereafter,  see  the  Postmaster-General  ? — A.  I  saw  the 
Postmaster-General  the  next  morning. 

Q.  In  consequence  thereof  did  you  see  Mr.  Rerdell  again  after  seeing 
the  Postmaster-General  ? — A.  Xot  until  I  met  him  at  the  Arlington, 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  In  whose  room  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
Postmaster-General's  room. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  I — A.  I  think  Mr.  Woodward  came  in  soon 
after. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Ingebsoll  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  present  when  Mr.  Rerdell  mentioned  the 
steamboat  case  and  the  Jennings  case  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
the  Postmaster-General  thereupon  making  a  note  of  it  ? — A.  He  never 
did  mention  it  in  my  presence  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  At  the  Arlington  1 — A.  He  did  not  mention  it  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  his  saying  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  rec- 
ollect he  did  not,  because  I  was  watching  that  point  to  see  whether 
he  would  bring  up  that  question,  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  up  the  question  of  the  old  gentleman  ? — A.  He  did 
not. 

Q.  He  said  at  that  t|ine  nothing  about  either  of  these  things  ? — A. 
Nothing  about  either  of  these  things. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  tell  Mr.  James  that  you  were  afraid  this 
man  was  putting  up  a  job  on  him  ? — A.  At  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  Yes. 
No.  14336 136 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  at  the  Arlington  or  at  any  other  time.  I  will 
tell  yon  what  I  did  tell  him. 

Mr.  Mbrimck.  No  matter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  you  did  not  tell  him  that  I  don't  care. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  tell  him  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  he  had  better  watch  him  ? 

Mr.  IMerrick.   \\  ait  a  moment. 

Q.  Did  you  put  him  on  his  guard  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  liim  he  was  stuiBng  him? 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  object. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  bim  that  he  might  be  stuffing  him? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Oh,  now,  Colonel  Ingersoll 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  I  wish  to  use  the  same  language  to 
this  witness  that  was  used  to  Mr.  James ;  exactly  the  same. 

The  Court.  The  court  decided  that  those  were  improper  questions, 
or  anything  like  tliem. 

Q.  Wei-e  you  present  at  this  conversation  at  the  Arlington  ? — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  entire  conversation  ? 

The  Witness.  Between  whom? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Between  Mr.  Eerdell  and  the  Postmaster-General, 
or  the  Attorney -General,  or  both  of  them? 

A.  1  was  not. 

Q.  Tliat  was  the  only  time  you  were  present  ? — A.  The  only  time  with 
either  of  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  p.  m.]  the  court  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    26,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  lt>  o'clock  and  15  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  page  1751  of  the  record,  there  is  an  omission  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  there 
was  introduced  and  handed  to  the  stenographer  the  declaration  and 
particulars  of  the  application,  &c,  in  the  case  of  Walsh  against  Brady, 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  of  the  items 
that  has  been  more  talked  about  than  any  of  the  rest  in  connection  with 
the  testimony  is  tlie  item  of  the  7th  of  January,  1880,  cash  loaned, 
$1,200.  In  priutiug  this,  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  they  have 
got  it  .January  7,  1880,  cash  loaned,  blank. 

The  Court.  This  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  the»particulars  of  the  de- 
mand lilcd  in  that  case. 

Mr.  ^VILSON.  [Exhibiting  paper.]  Tliis  is  the  paper  that  I  read  in 
evidence  to  the  jury,  aud  handed  to  the  stenographer. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  amount?    ^^ 

Mr.  W-^iLSON.  ItMm'?,^wmlmPf9^^  and  nothing  in  the  printed 
copy.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  court  will  remember,  testified  that  itwas  $12,000. 
It  is  not  printed  at  all  in  the  record. 
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The  Court.  It  ought  to  be. 


Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be.  I  simply  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Mi'.RRiCK.  That  is  the  item  which  Walsh  stated  was  a  clerical 
error.  • 

The  Court.  It  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hine  about  it,  and  I  expected  him,  as 
Mr.  Walsh's  counsel,  to  come  into  court  and  make  the  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  letter. 

Byron  G.  Coon  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper,  which  is 
marked  44  E,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  1 — 
Answer.  William  H.  Turner's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  this  paper  and  state 
in  whose  handwriting  it  is  1 — A.  General  Brady's. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  paper  has  not  been  offered  in  evidence.  I  am  merely 
identifying  the  handwriting  preliminary  to  doing  so. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper  at  the 
top?— A.  General  Brady's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that 
indorsement  is  ! — A.  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Brewer's. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  jacket.]  Please  look  at  this  jacket,  dated  June  18, 
1878,  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  indorsement  and  the  sig- 
nature?— A.  It  is  all  in  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting  excejjt  the  signature 
and  that  is  General  Brady's. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  first  paper  identified  as  having  Mr.  Brady's  indorse- 
ment on  the  back,  and  a  paper  annexed  in  Brady's  handwriting,  is  a 
contract  upon  route  40104. 

The  Court.  Is  this  paper  from  the  files  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  a  paper  from  the  files. 

The  Court.  Has  the  witness  proved  that  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  paper  was  i^roved  before,  but  the  handwriting  was 
not  proved.  It  is  a  subcontract  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Jen- 
nings, on  route  40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  once  a  week,  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1878,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1882,  but  it  recites  that 
whereas  he  had  the  contract,  *&c.  This  subcontract  was  made  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1879,  and  is  for  the  period  from  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1882,  three  trips  per  week,  $12,600,  six  trips  per  week, 
$25,200,  seven  trips  per  week,  $28,000  per  annum.  The  foregoing  is 
based  upon  the  present  schedule  time  as  ordered  by  the  Post-OflEice 
Department.  It  is  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Jennings,  anr"  cer- 
tified by  a  postmaster.     It  is  indorsed  upon  the  back: 

Filed  with  me  March  17,1881. 

THOMAS  J.  BRAICi. 

Annexed  a  paper,  as  follows : 

TunNKk:  File  this  subcoiitra0;^f;g^  Jl9^eM;^/qJsd#®79.  Instruct  Auditor  for 
J^ost-Offlte  Department  to  readjust  paj  ment  accordingly. 

BRADY. 

iTllc  lianfir  lust  roa/1   woo  inai'Upfl  hv  the  f•^cr^l:  SS  P  1 
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I  find  a  paper  in  the  Kearney  and  Loup  City  route  which  has  no 
number,  and  I  think  has  not  been  put  in  evidence.     I  will  read  it: 

Washington,  D. C,  2  February,  1871). 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Seoond  Assistant  Postmaster-General  : 
Sir  :  I  hereby  offer  to  cafry  the  mail  on  route  34149,  from  Kearney  to  Loup  City, 
three  times  a  week,  aud  once  a  week  the  residue  at  pro  rata,  and  on  a  reduced  sched- 
ule from  Kearney  to  Loup  City,  of  thirteen  hours,  for  an  additional  compensation  of 
$2,200  per  annum  for  the  expedition,  being  less  than  pro  rata. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

With  a  flourish  below  it  that  may  be  simply  a  flourish  or  may  be 
an  M. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  see  it.  [After  examining  the  paper.]  It  is 
an  M. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  what  I  think. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  83  A.] 

The  next  is  a  jacket,  as  follows  : 

Date,  June  18,  1878. 
State,  Colorado. 
No.  of  route,  38113. 

Termiui  ot  route,  White  River  arid  Rawlins. 
Lengtb  of  routn,,  1  SO  miles. 
No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 
Contract' !!■,  J.  W.  U  iisey. 
Pay,  $1,700  pi-r  unnuiii. 
Contractor  lU-sires  address chauned 

Change  couiractoi's  address  from  Middlebury,  Vermont,  to  lock-box  714,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BEADY. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  56  L.] 

J.  F.  H.  Blois  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  I  hand  you  the  paper  marked  5  T,. 
and  ask  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  f — Answer.  All  Mr.  Kerdell's  hand- 
writing. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  papers  I  am  on  now  are  with  reference  to  the  Eugene 
City  and  Bridge  Creek  route. 

Q.  I  hand  you  the  paper  marked  17  T.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the 
body  of  that  petition  1 — A.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  hand  you  a  paper  marked  19  T. 
In  whose  handwriting  is  that '! — A.  It  is  Mr.  Eerdell's,  sir. 

Q,  In  whose  is  the  signature? — A.  "  John  M.  Peck,"  signed  by  Mr. 
Rerdell. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  hand  you  the  paper  marked  20  T 
and  48  A.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — A.  The  body  of  it  is  in 
Mr.  Miner's  handwriting. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  words  "four,"  "nine,"  "  fifty,"  and 
"ten'"? — A.  It  looks  very  much  like  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting.  I 
should  think  it  was  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting.    It  is  after- writing. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  24  T  ?— 
A.  All  in  Mr.  Eerdell's.  handwriting.      ^^ 

Q.  [Submitting  Mmti^fd^S.ipP^^  you  a  paper  marked  27  T. 
In  whose  handwriting  is  the  signature  J.  M.  Peck  ? — A.  That  is,  I 
think,  Mr.  Eerdell's,  sir. 
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Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  26  T  ? — 
A.  That  is  by  the  same  party,  sir.     Mr.  Eerdell. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  wrote  the  body  of  the  paper  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did  not  ask  him.  You  can  ask  him  if  you  want  to  when 
your  time  comes. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  now  show  you  a  paper  marked  8  P, 
relating  to  route  40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche.  In  whose  hand- 
writing is  that? — A.  It  is  all  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  I  think.  Un- 
der the  signature  of  John  M.  Peck  is  an  M. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  show  you  a  paper  marked  11  P, 
being  a  petition  for  increase  on  this  route,  and  ask  in  whose  handwriting 
the  words  "  three  trips  on  a  schedule  of  sixty  hours  instead  of  eighty- 
four  hours  "  are  1 — A.  That  is  Mr.  Eerdell's,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  I  hand  you  a  jiaper  marked  12  P, 
petition,  and  ask  in  whose  handwriting  the  word  "  Ehrenberg,"  the 
word  "forty-eight,"  and  the  word  "  sixty"  are,  in  your  opinion  ? — A. 
Miner's,  sir. 

[The  papers  were  submitted  to  the  jury  for  examination.] 

Mr.  Ingbksoll.  Let  us  see  them  first. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  already  in  evidence,  and,  therefore,  should  go 
to  the  jury  first. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  the  papers  already  in  evidence  are  being 
offered  to  the  witness  to  prove  the  handwriting.  Are  not  we  entitled 
to  see  til  em  I 

Mv.  Bliss.  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  see  them  now*? 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  papers  already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  maj'  be  some  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  JSTo  matter  if  they  are  in  evidence.  He  wishes  to 
prove  something  more  about  them.  After  he  does  that,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  look  at  them  before  they  are  handed  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  That  principle  is  correct.  They  may  have  been  given 
in  evidence  on  a  former  occasion  for  one  purpose  and  may  be  now  of- 
fered for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  may  have  been  'changed  in  the  meantime  by 
somebody,  although  I  don't  think  they  have.  We  have  a  right  to  look 
at  them  first,  any  way. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Please  look  at  the  paper  marked 
13  P 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  hope  you  will  suspend  until  we  can  get 
a  chance  to  look  at  these  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  care  whether  you  have  or  not. , 

Mr.  Merrick.  Keep  your  temper,  brother  Wilson. 

tlhe  papers  were  submitted  to  counsel  for  defense.] 
Ir.  Ingersoll.  The  paper  marked  11  P,  on  route  40104,  seems  to 
have  been  filed  December  20,  1878.     I  object  to  that  as  proving  any 
overt  act  in  this  matter.    It  is  back  of  the  conspiracy.    I  also  object  to 
the  paper  filed  May  8,  187!). 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  these  papers  have  been  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  any  overt  act. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  offered  for. 

Mr.  Henkle.  To  prove  the  conspiracy,  I  suppose. 

The  Court.  For  the  sgm^^g^^/lJj^Jc^e  overruled  similar  ob- 
jections heretofore,  I  will  let  these  papers  in. 
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\ 

Mr.  iNGiiRSOLL.  We  except  to  all  papers  dated  before  1878,  mid  be- 
fore the  20tli  of  May,  1879,  if  any. 

Q.  [Eesuming  and  snbuiitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  T  hand  yon  l.S  p. 
In  whose  handwriting  is  that? — A.  It  is  all  in  Miner's  handwriting, 
except  the  name  of  J.  W.  Uorsey. 

Q.  And  the  jtwat  or  oath  below  1 — A.  That  is  in  Miner's  handwi  iting, 
except  the  name  W.  F.  Kellogg. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  That  is  all  in  Miner's  handwriting  except  the  signature  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  pajier  to  tlie  witness.]  I  hand  you  14  F  ?— A. 
That  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting  ;  the  same  as  the  other,  except  the 
signature. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  connscl  for 
the  defendants,  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  pai)er 
marked  19  P  ? — A.  That  is  all  by  Mr.  Rerdell ;  the  signature  idso. 

Q.  All  written  by  Eerdell,  including  the  signatures'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  What  names  are  those*? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey's. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  connscl  for 
the  defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  jiaper 
marked  37  P? — A.  It  is  all  written  by  Mr.  Rerdell,  including  tlie  sig- 
natures. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  paper  marked  37  P  is  a  paper  purporting  to  be 
signed  bj'  John  W.  Dorsey,  contractor,  and  M.  0.  Rerdell,  siibcou- 
tractor,  and  he  testifies  that  the  signatures  are  in  Mr.  RenlcU's  hand- 
writing. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  show  yon  a  papLT 
marked  41  VI — A.  That  is  in  Mr.  Rerdell's  handwriting  with  the  sig- 
nature of  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  That  is  all  in  Rerdell's  handwriting,  including  the  signainie  of 
John  W.  Dorsey,  and  the  other  signature  is  whose  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

1  think  that  is  Oolonel  McKibbin's.     I  do  not  know  his  handwriting. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  now  pass  to  papers  on  route  40113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to 
Clifton. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  i)apertotiie  witness.]  Ihandyou  thei)apt'r nnirked 

2  S.     In  whose  handwriting  is  it  "? — A.   It  is  all  iii  the   handwriting  of 
Mr.  Rerdell,  sir,  including  the  signature. 

The  Court,  Whose  name  is  it  1 

The  Witness.  It  is  the  name  of  John  W.  Dorsey. 

The  Bliss.  This  purports  to  be  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey. 

[The  paper  shown  to  tiie  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection,] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  ])ai)er  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  paper 
marked  12  S.  Whose  handwriting  is  tliat"?— A.  It  is  all  by  Mr.  Rer- 
dell, sir. 

Q.  Including  the  signature  ?— A.  Itieluding  the  signature'- John  W. 
Dorsey."  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  purfjorts  to  be  the  signature  of  Jolin  W,  Dorsey. 
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[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  tltc  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  >ou  a  paper 
marked  13  S,  and  ask  yon  in  whose  handwriting  that  is°^— A.  It  is  the 
same,  sir.    It  is  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. 

Q.  Including  the  signature? — A.  Including -the  signature;  yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Dorsey's  name  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
•     Mr.  Bliss.  It  purports  to  be  John  W.  Dorsey's  signature. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  was  a  press-copy  taken  of  that,  was  there  notU 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  1  hand  you  a  paper 
marked  14  S,  and  ask  you  in  whose  handwriting  are  the  words  "  three 
times  a  week,"  "six,"  "six,"  again,  "forty,"  "three,"  "twelve,"  aud 
"twenty-four"  1 — A.  That  is  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. 

Q.  Those  words  to  which  I  call  your  attention  are  in  his  handwrit- 
ing!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  figures  "40"? — A.  It  is  the  same, 
sir ;  it  is  all  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  You  say  it  is  all  in  Eerdell's  handwriting? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  asked  him  as  to  the  six,  the  six  again,  the  three  times 
a  week,  three,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  in  writing,  and  the  figures  40. 
He  said  those  were  all  Eerdell's. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Who  wrote  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did  not  ask  him  that,  sir.  You  can  ask  him  that  on 
cross-examination. 

Mr.ToTTEN.  [To  the  witness.]  You  say  that  is  all  in  Eerdell's  ,h  md- 
writing  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  those  words. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes;  those  words. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  bo.l.v  of 
that? — A.  I  think  that  is  all  in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  signatures,  sir? — A.  JSTo,  sir;  those  arc  not 
in  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Siibiiiittiug  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  i';ii)er 
marked  20  S,  and  ask  you  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? — A.  It  is  nil  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Eerdell,  and  the  signature  of  John  W.  Dorsny. 

Q.  You  mean  including  the  signature  of  John  W.  Dorsey  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  signature  is  whose? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say, 
sir. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  f(  r  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  ii;i[)er 
marked  33  Q,  being  a  petition,  and  ask  you  in  whose  handwriting  is  ilie 
body  of  that  petition  ?— A.  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Eerdell's. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsi'l  tor 
the  defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  hand  you  a  p  piT  to 
which  I  do  not  know  whetESOffifeBE/'W'J'WSW©sl(!J#®'et  been  called  "i-  not, 
marked  83  A.    I  think  you  have  not  seen  that?— A.  That  is  all  in  the 
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handwriting  of  Mr.  Miner,  sir,  with  the  "  M"  at  the  bottom  after  the 
signature  "  John  M.  Peck." 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Here  is  a  letter  which 
was  identified,  and  is  marked  "W.  E.W.  I."  I  ask  you  to  look  at  that: 
I  do  not  think  you  have  seen  it,  and  state  whose  handwriting  that  is  I 
— A.  That  is  all  Mr.  Eerdell's  handwriting.    That  is  his  signature. 

[The  paper  shown  to  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for' 
the  defendants  and  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  a  paper  that  has  been  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Kot  yet,  sir.  [To  the  court.]  This  is  a  letter  not  yet  in 
evidence,  your  honor,  but  which  I  now  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  with  reference  to  route  38113,  and  was  ideniifled 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  I  think,  while  a  witness  on  the  stand,  but  the  hand- 
writing was  not  proved,  and  this  witness  now  proves  the  handwriting. 
It  purports  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Eerdell.  It  relates  to  the  order  which 
Mr.  James  directed  to  be  countermanded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eerdell  to 
Mr.  Eugene  Taylor,  a  subcontractor.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  evidence 
against 

The  CoxJET.  [Interposing.]  It  is  evidence  as  to  Eerdell,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say  I  am  objecting  to  it  so  far  as  my  clients  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  admitted  only  as  against  Eerdell,  your  honor,  as 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Eeading:] 

M.  C.  Eerdell,  ag't,  P.  O.  box  706.]  Washistgton,  D.  C,  March  8th,  1881. 

Eugene  Taylor,  Esq. : 

Df.ar  Sir:  PetitioDS  for  increase  of  service  on  your  route  came  duly  to  hanii,  and 
to-rlay  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  department  to  increase  to  7  times  a  week, 
daily  service,  to  take  effect  April  1st,  lb8l,  but  not  to  increase  the  speed,  as  the  sched- 
ule time  remains  the  sMme.  In  regard  to  the  additional  distance  involved  in  taking 
in  Dixon;  the  order  for  it  will  be  made  soon,  though  I  cannot  say  how  much  will  be 
allowed,  but  was  told  by  Judge  Lilly  that  six  miles  would  be  allowed.  As  soon  as  the 
order  is  made  I  will  notify  you.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  no  one  had  anythingto  do 
towards  getting  this  increase  of  service  but  myself,  and  no  one  can  brin^  a  bill  agninst, 
you  f5r  any  services  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  such  thing  may  be 
done,  but  merely  let  you  know  in  case  a  bill  should  be  presented.  Of  course,  I  expect 
you  to  keep  this  to  yourself  as  I  am  on  the  very  best  terms  with  your  attorney  here. 
Let  me  know  about  putting  on  the  daily  service. 

y<iur  pay  for  daily  service  will  be  1^3,333.33  per  annum,  which  I  hope  will  make  you 
a  nice  profit. 

Very  truly, 

M.  C.  EERDELL. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  date  of  that"? 

IMr.  Bliss.  The  letter  is  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1881,  the  day  the 
order  was  made  that  Mr.  James  directed  to  be  revoked. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  57  L.] 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
<t>.  [Eesuming.]  In  your  former  cross-examination  appearing  on  page 
14!.  7,  Judge  Wilson  showed  you  a  paper.     Tlie  examination  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  recorcjjy^fjggaf^y  Microsoft® 

1  believe  you  have  said  you  have  seen  Mr.  Vaile  write  frequently  *  *  •  I  will 
show  you  another  one  [exhibiting  another  folded  paper],  is  that  his  signature?— A.  It 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  paper  is  maiked  48  D  and  40  Q. 

[SubmittiDg  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  ask  you  what  signature  was 
shown  to  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  asked  at  that  time  to  identify 
the  signature. 

Q.  This  was  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  you  identified  Vaile's 
signature  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  asked  at  the  time  to  identify  the  writ- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  draft  which  I  stated  was  Mr.  Miner's  hand- 
writing, but  as  to  the  signature  of  John  M.  Peck  I  did  not  know  who 
wrote  it.  Afterwards  I  was  asked  whether  that  was  Mr.  Vaile's  signa- 
ture on  the  outside  of  the  draft,  to  which  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  put  these  questions,  your  honor,  because  here  is  a  pa- 
per marked  38  D  and  40  Q  which  contains  inside  certain  signatures 
which  were  identified 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  What  page  are  you  talking  about! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Page  1497.  It  contains  on  the  outside  certain  signatures. 
We  presented  it  and  asked  about  the  inside  signatures,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son presented  it  and  asked  him  about  the  outside  signatures.  I  simply 
wish  to  have  it  appear  what  signatures  were  presented  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  you  make  that  out! 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  says  that  he  was  asked  whose  signature  it  was  on  the 
outside.  Mr.  Vaile's  signature  was  on  the  outside.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  dispute  about  it.  If  you  will  look  at  the  record  you  will 
see. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  outside  signature"? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  the  indorsement.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  1481  you 
will  see  it.  I  simply  showed  it  to  him  to  show  what  signature  he  re- 
ferred to  the  last  time.  It  appears  in  one  place  that  the  signature  is 
Miner's,  and  in  another  that  he  does  not  know  the  signature,  and  the 
thud  time  that  it  is  Vaile's  signature.  It  migh  t  be  considered  that  they 
all  refer  to  one  signature.'   I  want  to  put  that  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  asked  him  about  a  signature  of  Mr.  Vaile's,  and  he 
gave  his  answer  to  it,  and  there  is  not  another  signature  of  Mr.  Vaile's 
referred  to.  Vaile's  name  does  not  appear  on  that  paper  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  point  is  this :  Mr.  Wilson  says— 

I  believe  you  said  you  have  seen  Mr.  Vaile  write  frequently  ? 
Q.  [Siibmittiug  a  folded  paper.]  Is  that  his  signature  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Meiirick.  What  is  the  paper? 
Mr.  Wilson.  39  Q. 

Q   I  will  show  you  another  one.  [Exhibiting  another  folded  paper.]  Is  that  his  sig- 
nature?—A.  It  is,  sir. 
.  Mr  Wn^sON.  That  paper  is  marked  3V  D  and  40  Q. 

38  Q  is  already  identified  as  being 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  You  are  making  a  good  speech  to  the 
jury.    I  enjoy  your  speech  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  what  he  identi- 
aed. 

Mr,  Wilson.  There  is  no  confusion  about  it,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  display  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  that  is  the  understanding  I  will  not  go  on.  JSTow,  I 
will  ask  you  about  40  Q.  40  Q  is  the  same.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at 
35  D  and  37  Q. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  /That  is  just  the  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  not  4ifflifSt4»fe)6iM'66PlPf ®i  37  Q. 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  memorandum,  sir,  is  35  D,  at  page  1497.  Does  not 
that  appear  there  ? 
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Mr.  Wij^«ON.  It  says : 


Q.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Ijook  at  that.    Is  that  Mr.  Vaile's  8i};natiire  f— A,  J 
think  it  is  ;   wrirtfii  very  hurriedly. 
Mr.  Mf.rhick.   What  is  that? 
Mr.  WiLSO.v.  :i.')  D  and  ;i7  Q. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Precisely.  That  is  tlie  jjaper  I  bave  just  beciU  talking 
about,  for  here  is  tlie  pai)er  irnrnediately  preceding',  38  D  and  40  Q 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposiug.J  You  have  got  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  paper  we  have  been  ju.st  talking  about is35  DandST 
Q,  and  the  paper  that  I  showed  the  witness  is  3H  D  and  40  Q.  Xow,  I  asli 
you  if  we  caunot  come  to  an  understanding  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  35  D — that  the  signature  you  showed  him  was  a  different  one  from 
the  signature  we  showed  hiui  ?  The  fact  is  that  I  tbinli  in  all  these 
cases  you  showed  him  the  siguatur>  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  but  one  signature  of  hi.s  on  that  paper. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  Vaile's,  and  that  is  what  I  showed  him,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  mean  one  signature  purporting  to  be  Vaile'.s  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Those  are  the  signatures  you  showed  him  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  EI.  M.  Vaile  is  what  I  showed  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well.  If  that  is  the  understanding  I  do  not  need  to 
go  into  that.    There  are  several  of  those. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  sliow  him  somebody  else's  signature  and  ask 
him  if  it  was  Mr.  Vaile's. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  did  not  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Resuming,  and  submitting  a  paper  to,  witness.]  Please  look  at 
this  paper  marked  23  D  You  were  examined  about  that  ui)oii  one  day, 
and  subsequently  upon  cross-examination  upon  another  day? — .\.  Yes, 
sir.  I  think  I  stated  on  my  first  examination  that  that  was  written  by 
Mr.  Eerdell,  but  on  cross-examination  I  said  I  did  not  know  who 
wrote  it. 

Q.  Why  was  the  differenc^e '? 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  object,  if  your  honor  please,  to  his  explainin;.;-  why  was 
the  difference.  This  witness  was  brought  here  for  the  inirpose  of 
proving  these  signatures,  this  handwriting.  He  has  had  his  say. 
We  presented  him  the  sante  signatures  over  again  within  titteenoi' 
twenty  minutes  after  he  had  sworn  to  them,  and  in  live  or  six 
cases  he  crossed  his  track.  Now,  they  are  undertaking  to  bolster  thut 
thing  up  and  straighten  him.  Now,  I  say  that  that  is  not  a  thing  that 
is  proper  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Bliss.  In  the  first  ])lace,  permit  me  to  say  that  he  did  not  cross  his 
track  in  five  or  six  eases.  There  are  only  two  cases  where  tliere  is  any 
difference  whatever;  in  the  second  i)laee,  he  was  shown  this  ])a|ieroii 
one  day,  the  first  time,  and  subsequently  shown  it  on  another  day,  imt 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  sole  object  of  this  (lui'-^tion  is  to 
ask  him  whether  anything  occurred  between  his  original  ex  iminatioa 
and  the  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  led  him  tomoibtV  liisviow 
and  finally  to  state  that  lie  did  not.     Tliat  is  all  there  is  about  if,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  testified,  if  your  honor  please,  right  fro  n  the  face 
of  the  ]iapers  as  JJiev.weie  siunvn  to  hiin.  • 

Mr.  iNGiORSOLe.WS^qiOKw^fi'^ffWseenis  to  have  been  something 
about  this  ]>aper : 
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Mr.  Buss.  What  is  the  paper? 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  paper  is  '2S  D. 

Q.  Is  that  this  paper  ? 

The  Witness.  23  D  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Then  it  goes  on  : 

Q.  [Eesulmiittiug  paper  to  witness.]  Now,  yon  say  jon  do  not  know  wliose  haiid- 
fritiug  ihe  lioriy  of  that  petition  is  in? — A.  Yew,  sir. 

Q,  And  when  it  was  shown  to  yon  by  Mr.  Merrick,  did  you  not  swear  that  it  was 
dr.  Rerdell's  handwriting?— A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  now  swear  that  you  do  not  know  whose  handwriting  it  is? — A.  [  do. 
lot. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  and  indicating.]  Who  did  you  say  wrote  (hat  signatuie- 
[auies  Robin8''U? — A.  I  said  Mr.  Miner  wrote  it. 

Q  You  say  that  now  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

That  seems  to  be  an  examination  upon  that  identical  paper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  been  examined  and  cross-examined  about  that 
specific  paper. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  was  examined  on  page  147.5  about  that  paper  on  outt 
iay,  and  he  was  cross-examined  on  page  1498  abont  it  on  another  day,. 
as  I  recollect.  I  won't  be  certain  about  that,  but  1  am  under  tljat  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  examined  him  the  same  day.    It  was  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  might  have  been  after  the  recess.  I  am  not  strenuous 
about  it  at  all  if  they  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  ask  the  court  to  decide. 

The  Court.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  that  is  entirely  within  tlie 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  your  honor  will  excuse  me  one  moment,  the  wit- 
ness is  asked  what  was  the  difference,  how  he  came  to  make  thiit  mis- 
take! 

Mr.  Bliss.  No.  I  asked  him  if  anything  occurred  between  thetiine.s. 
of  his  two  answers  that  led  him  to  make  any  difference"? 

The  Court.  Where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
witness  to  tell  the  truth,  and  has  no  suspicion  of  his  integrity,  1  think, 
in  a  proper  use  of  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  the  court  in  regard 
to  a  question  of  this  kind,  the  court  ouglit  to  allow  him  to  explain  tlie 
apparent  discrepancy  in  his  evidence  given  on  a  former  occasion  ;  that 
is,  whilst  tlie  matter  is  pending — has  not  been  submitted  to  tlie  jury,. 
You  can  ask  the  quest'on. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  it  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  jury?  Has  not 
this  paper  been  submitted  to  the  jury  ? 

The  Court.  Tliis  paper  has  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  it,  but  the  case  has  not  gone  to  tlie  jury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Oh  !  On  page  147."".  he  swears  it  is  Mi.  Kenh'U'.s 
handwriting. 

The  Court.  If  the  court  liad  any  suspicion  of  the  witness  liaviug 
been  twm]iered  with,  or  in  regard  to  his  iiitegiity,  it  would  not  allow^ 
the  exphniation  ;  but  tliere  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kin<l  to  ex- 
cite the  slijjlitesr  suspicion  in  regard  to  this  wiincss. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  is  your  answer  'I 

A.  W  ell,  sir,  wlieii  this  jietitioii  was  first  handed  to  me,  my  answer- 
was  rather  too  premature.  On  cross-examination  I  looked  over  it  a 
little  more  carefully,  and  concluded  that  I  was  wroiiL;  on  my  direct  ex- 
aniiMalion.    That  is  tli"  rea.soD/'BfiJzaEftbjI' MdA1iI«Dl^®iw  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Were  you  not  cross-examined  the  same  day,  sir,  about  that  paper! 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  sir,  I  think  though  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  were  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  after  tlie  re 
cess  when  I  -was  cross  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it,  or  do  you  not  know  if? — A.  Well,  it  has  beer 
some  time  ago.  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  attend  to ;  I  cannot  re- 
member all  these  things  accurately. 

Q.  Were  you  here  two  days  testifying  about  that? — A.  1  was  here  on 
Friday,  I  think  it  was,  testifying  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  another  day  and  testify  about  it  ? — A.  I  was 
here  Thursday  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  nearly  the  whole  morniug 
Friday.    I  did  not  come  since  that. 

Q.  Were  you  not  cross-examined  after  recess  about  this  paper  ?— A, 
I  think  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  look  at  this  paper  since  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen 
that  paper  since  until  this  time. 

Q.  Until  since  you  came  on  the  stand  just  now  ? — A.  Until  since  I 
■came  on  the  stand  just  now. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  did  not  promptly,  when  I  handed  that 
paper  to  you,  say  that  you  did  not  know  whose  handwriting  it  was?— 
A.  I  think  I  looked  at  it  a  few  minutes  before  I  made  my  reply. 

Q.  A  few  minutes  ? — A.  I  won't  say  minutes ;  I  will  say  seconds, 

Q.  Did  I  not  hand  it  to  you,  and  did  you  not  at  once  say  you  did  not 
know  whose  handwriting  it  was  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did, 
because  I  remeinbei'  that  paper  afterwards.  In  lookiog  over  the  record 
I  found  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  my  testimony  in  that. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  you  had  made  a  mistake  when  you  had  not 
the  paper  before  you,  and  had  not  seen  it  since  1 — A.  I  saw  it  in  the 
record  the  next  day,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  have  the  paper  before  you  f — A.  That  paper? 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell,  then,  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  in  looking 
at  the  record,  when  you  did  not  have  the  pajier  before  you ;  had  you 
ever  read  that  paper  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  merely  glanced  at  it. 

Q.  And  you  could  tell  by  reading  the  record  the  next  day  that  you 
had  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  this  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  testimony  now"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mekkick.  The  record  identifies  the  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  corrections  to  make  about  your  identiflcation 
of  signatures? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  your  testimony  as  it  stands  now,  are  you? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  it  was  shown  to  you,  you  spoke  promptly  and  positively 
that  it  was  Eerd ell's  writing,  did  you  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  paper  have  you  reference  to  now;  the  peti- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  promptly  said  it  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  it  came  back  jfco  you,  vou  said  you  did  not  know 
who  wrote  it ?-Q(9"'^g^  §jf.M;croso/?® 

Q.  Did  you  then  make  any  correction  of  your  former  statement,  a_nd 
say  that  you  were  mistaken  in  your  testimony-iu-chief  in  regard  toiti 
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The  Witness.  At  that  time;  on  cross-examination,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  'No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  1  did. 

Q.  You  just  simply  said  you  did  not  know  who  wrote  it? — A.  I  said 

did  not  know  who  wrote  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  correct  your  testimony-in-chief  then  about  it  f 
-A.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  rules  of  the  court  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  the  same  paper? — A. 
fes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Then  why  did  yon  not  say  that,  having  testified  that  that  was^ 
lis  handwriting,  you  were  now  satisfied  you  were  mistaken  1 — A^ 
Nheu  I  saw  it  the  second  time  I  was  satisfied  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  so  then  ? 

The  Witness.  Say  so,  at,  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  I  said  I  did  not  know  who  wrote  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  explain  your  first  answer  at  that  time  ? — A.  1 
io  not  know,  sir.    I  have  no  reason  why. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all  Mr.  Blois. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  When  did  you  see  that  printed  record  ? — A.  I  think 
t  was  the  next  day.  sir — Saturday; 

Q.  Before  you  were  cross-examined  ? — A.  I  was  cross-examined  on 
?riday.    I  saw  the  record  on  Saturday,  I  think. 

Q.  You  saw  the  record  on  the  following  day? — A.  On  the  following 
lay ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.'WiLSON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Upon  looking  over  the  papers,  sir,  I  find  that  there  is  no 
ndorsement  Ly  the  clerk  upon  the  statement  of  productiveness  on  the 
'oute  from  Julian  to  Oolton.  I  believe  it  is  printed  in  the  record.  I  do 
lot  know  whether  it  was  actually  introduced  in  evidence  or  not.  I  do 
lot  care  to  read  it,  but  it  is  properly  certified,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
t  properly  marked  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  that  it  is  properly 
n. 

[The  paper  referred  to  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked,  and 
ras  by  him  marked  32  G.] 

I  find  also  that  the  contract  upon  route  44155,  from  The  Dalleti  to 
Baker  City,  is  not  marked  as  in.  I  think  it  was  not  read.  I  therefore 
low  offer  it.  It  is  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1878,  between  John  M. 
Peck  and  the  United  States,  from  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  by  Des  Chutes, 
Bake  Oven,  Antelope,  Bridge  Creek,  Monument,  Camp  Watson,  Day- 
n\h,  Canyon  City,  Prairie  City,  Penola,  Sumpter,  and  Auburn,  to 
Baker  City  and  back  twice  a  week  for  $8,288  a  year.  The  schedule  is 
;o  leave  The  Dalles  Monday  and  Thursday  at  4  a.  m,,  and  arrive  at 
Baker  City  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  and  to  leave  Baker  City 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  4  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  The  Dalles  in  one  hun- 
Ired  and  twenty  hours.  The  oath  is  taken  bv  Mr.  Peck  on  the  11th  of 
fey,  1878. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  58  D.] 

I  also  find  that  the  contract  on  route  34149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent, 
^as  not  marked.    That  contract  I  am  confident  was  read  to  the  jury, 

"fc  Him  f"ti  Sh»«!^***«-«® 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  we  will  put  it  in.     The  contract  is  on   route  34149,. 
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dated  Hard)  15,  1878,  between  John  M.  Peck  and  the  United  States. 
from  Kearney,  Nebraska,  by  Prairie  Center,  South  Loup,  Centennial' 
Sweetwater,  Cedarville,  Loup  City,  Arcadia,  Douglas  Grove,  and  Long- 
wood,  to  Kent  and  back  once  a  week  for  $868.  The  schedule  is  to  leave 
Kearney  Monday  at  0  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Kent  Wednesday  by  6  p.  m,- 
leave  Ketit  Thursday  at  6  a.  ni.,  and  arrive  at  Kearney  Saturday  by  6 
p.  ni.     The  oath  is  taken  by  Mr.  Peck  on  the  11th  of  May,  1878." 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  84  A.] 

There  is  in  evidence  on  the  route  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  a  sub- 
contract, 27  H,  made  between  Peck  and  Major  &  Culverhouse.  It  is 
on  page  1009  of  the  record.  I  now  offer  another  subcontract  on  that 
route  made  between  Peck — [to  Mr.  Wilson.]  Do  you  want  to  see  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly.  [Paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Wilson.]  Wbereis 
the  jacket? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  offer  the  subcontract  from  the  files  of  the  department. 
It  has  been  proved  and  has  the  postofflce  stamp  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  object,  unless  they  produce  the 
whole  of  the  paper. 

Jlr.  Bliss.  I  know  of  no  other  paper.  It  is  a  paper  complete  in  it- 
self 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ker  says  that  paper  was  in  a  jacket. 

The  Court.  There  is  a  difference.  If  the  jacket  refers  to  an  inclos- 
nre  it  makes  the  inclosure  part  of  itself;  but  here  is  a  paper  without  a 
jacket,  and  the  jiaper  refers  to  no  jacket. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  take  a  paper  out  of  a  jacket  and  keep  back  the 
jacket. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  did  not. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  a  jacket. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  had  the  papers  in  charge,  and  I  say  this  paper  was 
not  in  a  jacket.  There  are  two  subcontracts  dated  the  same  day,  and 
substantially  alike,  save  in  some  little  details,  and  one  of  them  was  in 
a  jacket.  That  is  in  evidence  with  the  jacket.  The  other  was  not  in  a 
jacket  and  is  not  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  nothing  was  done  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  there  was  anything  done  there  was  a  jacket.  If 
nothing  was  done  it  has  no  business  here. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  was  one  subcontract  made  and  then  another 
made  to  take  its  place. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  filing  of  the  subcontract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  did  not  permit  it  to  be  filed,  and  if  it  never  was 
in  fact  tiled 

Mr.  Bliss.  |  Interposing.]  It  is  stamped,  filed,  and  certified  by  a  post- 
master, and  the  law  gives  them  the  right  to  file  it. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it  to  have  been  proved  to  be  brought  from 
the  files  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

The  Court.  You  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Reading.] 

Whereas,  John  M.  Peck  bas  beeu  accepteii  as  contractor  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
route  46247  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  in  Califoruia,  six  times  a  week,  from  Jajy  Isi, 

1878,  to  June  30,  ItjeSonmEjiJflfW/iffl/AwtWftff^nesseth,  that  on  this  20th  day  ot  May, 

1879,  J.  M.  Major  MWJvii^vWhmeJVoStm:  with  the  sureties  named,  agree  as  fol- 
lows: 
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To  carrv  the  mail  six  times  a  week  from  the  first  day  of  April,  lS7y,  to  the  30th  of 
me,  IHia. 

Two  trips  a  week.  ^b.-'iOO. 
Three  trips  a  wet-k,  $7,500. 
Six  trips  a  week,  $15,000. 
Seven  trips  a  week,  $17,000. 

It  is  further  agre-d  that  if  the  Post-Offlce  De))artmeDt  reduces  the  service  to  thirty- 
ix  lidiiiB  in  summer  aud  sixty  hours  in  winter,  the  said  Major  and  Ciilverhouse 
gree  to  cany  it  ou  that  sehednle  for  the  sum  of  $4,000  or  in  that  proportion  for  any 
iductiim  of  time  the  departmeut  may  make. 

Present  pay  on  present  schedule  t(.  Major  and  Culverhonse,  $il,000  per  annnm. 
It  is  lieiel)y  agreed  liy  and  between  the  parties  that  this  contract  is  not  to  take  ef- 
;ct  until  filed  in  the  Post-Uflice  Department,  and   Major  and  Culverhonse  notified  of 
hi  same. 

Signed  John  M.  Peck,  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  his  attorney  in  fact.  Wit- 
lesscd  by  W.  J.  O'Connor.  Signed  by  Culverhonse  and  sureties.  Ac- 
tiiowledged  before  the  postmaster  at  Shasta,  Shasta  County,  Califor- 
lia.    On  the  back  : 

I  hereby  guarantee,  and  my  heirs  and  executors,  that  all  payments  due  to  the  sub- 
lontractor  under  the  provisions  of  the  within  contract  shall  be  paid  as  therein  pro- 
'ided. 

S.  W.  DOKSEY. 

Washington,  U.  C.,  May  5,  1879. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  45  H.J 
At  some  time  when  I  was  not  present,  there  was  a  direction  made  by 
four  honor  that  the  warrants  should  not  be  read  but  should  be  consid- 
jred  as  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  That  was  by  consent  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  over  the  record,  a  little  am- 
biguous as  to  iust  what  was  meant.  There  are  certain  of  these  war- 
riiuts  that  1  desire  to  put  in  and  I  will  read  them  or  not  as  the  counsel 
may  desire. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  route  are  they  on  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  on  a  good  many  routes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  them  read  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Bliss.  First,  I  desire  to  put  in  the  warrant  and  accompanying 
papers  on  route  44140.    Have  you  any  objection  to  them? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  None  in  the  world.     Put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  right.  Then  there  are  warrants  on  route  40104,  with 
the  orders  aud  receipts  annexed.  Also  upon  route  40113 ;  also  on  route 
46247 ;  also  on  route  35015. 

Mr.  iNGBRSOLL.  ¥o  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss..  Also  on  routes  18145  and  33156. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Also  on  route  44160.  Wheh  I  say  warrants,  I  mean  also 
the  accom))auyiug  papers. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Also  on  route  38150. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  one  warrant  theie  that  is  made  payable  to 
Mr.  Miner.    We  want  the  indorsement  on  that  warrant. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  will  all  go  in. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  We  want  the  indorsements  and  everything  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  understand  that  everything  will  go  in ;  the  order,  re- 
ceipt, and  everything. 

ilr.  Henkle.  The  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  warrant  has  not 
been  goiug  in.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  yes,  it  has,  or  ought  to,  if  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Hknkle.  I  want  the  indorsement  of  oue  warrant  issued  to  Miner. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  thiuk  we  may  as  well  direct  that  all  the  indorsements  go 
in  and  then  that  will  cover  it.     I  suppose  that  covers  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Henkle.  All  right. , 

The  warrants  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 

Warrant  No.  14386,  dated  January  30,  1878,  to  the  order  of  John  E. 
Miner,  for  $431.63.  Indorsed,  pay  to  order  of  Bradley  Barlow,  John  E. 
Miner.  Annexed,  an  account  showing  due  on  route  38150,  per  quarter  per 
contract,  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1878,  $856.50.  More  per  or-. 
der  No.  8156,  from  October  1,  1878,  $5,001.28,  less  certain  amounts 
given ;  total,  $431.63. 

Warrant  No.  14385,  dated  January  30,  1879,  for  $4,562.90,  to  the  or- 
der of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  sub- 
contractor. Annexed,  an  account  showing  this  amount  due  on  route 
38150. 

Warrant  No.  3733,  dated  April  29,  1880,  for  $2,036.87,  to  the  order  of 
J.  L.  Sanderson.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Annexed, 
an  account.  The  United  States,  debtor,  to  John  E.  Miner,  on  route 
38150,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

Warrant  No.  1219,  dated  February  6, 1880,  for  $1,548.83,  to  the  order 
of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcon- 
tractor. Annexed,  an  account  with  John  E.  Miner  on  route  38150,.for 
the  amount  oi  the  warrant. 

^No.  9194,  dated  October  17,  1879,  for  $4,562.90,  to  the  order  of  J,  L. 
Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor. 
An  account  annexed  with  John  R.  Miner,  showing  due  on  route  38150 
the  amount  of  this  warrant. 

Warrant  No.  5986,  dated  July  18,  1879,  for  $4,562.90,  to  the  order  of 
J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcon- 
tractor. An  account  annexed  with  John  E.  Miner,  on  route  38150,  show- 
ing due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

Warrant  No.  2864,  dated  April  IS,  1879,  for  $4,562.90,  to  the  order 
of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  sub- 
contractor. An  account  annexed  with  John  E.  Miner,  on  route  38150, 
showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

No.  9406,  dated  August  18,  1880,  for  $4,506.24,  to  the  order  of  J.h. 
Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor. 
Annexed,  an  account  with  John  E.  Miner,  on  route  38150,  for  the  amount 
of  the  warrant. 

Account  without  warrant.  The  United  States  to  John  R.  Miner,  on 
route  38150,  for  the  quarter  from  July  1  to  September  30, 1880.  An- 
nexed, an  order  to  pay  A.  H,  Brown,  agent,  for  J.  L.  Sainderson,  the 
sum  of  the  amount  due  on  route  38150  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1880,  signed,  John  E.  Miner,  contractor. 

No.  2803,  dated  February  4,  1881,  for  $2,202.17,  to  the  order  of  J.  L. 
Sanderson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor. 
An  account  annexed  with  John  E.  Miner,  on  route  38150,  showing  due 
the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

No.  7640,  dated  May  26,  1881,  for  $2,202.17,  to  the  order  of  J.  L.Sau- 
derson,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor.  An 
account  annexed  with  John  E.  Miner,  on  route  38150,  showing  due  the 
amount  of  the  warrant. 

No.  590,  dated  July  22,  1881,  for  $2,202.17,  to  the  order  of  J.  L.  San- 
derson, subcontractor.  Indorsed,  Jv,  L.  Sanderson.  An  account  an- 
nexed with  Johx{MifmSk^y(Mi%<SiWm.50,  showing  due  the  amount  ot 
the  warrant.  , 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  routes  44138  ana 
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44160.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  Chico  Springs,  New  Mexico,  April 
1,  1879,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department, 
to  pny  to  John  R.  Miner  the  amount  due  on  route  44160  for  the  quarter 
eiidiag  September  30, 1881.  Signed,  John  R.  Peck.  Annexed,  a  paper 
as  follows : 

Post-Office  Diopartmbnt, 

OFFIOf)    OF    THE    SEC0N'I>    ASS'T    P.    M.    GRN'L., 

Washiiigion,  D.  C,  October  -M,  1881. 
SPKCIAL   REPORT. 

44lti0,  Oregon,  Cauyon  City  to  Fort  MoDermott,  Nevada. 

240  miles,  D.  C,  3  t.  a.  w. 

J.  M.  Peck,  $2,888,  H.  M.  Vaile,  $2,888. 

Rescind  order  number  10256  of  July  22,  1881. 

EICHARD  A.  ELMER, 
Second  Jsnstant  Postmaster- General. 
To  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  DiiPAKTMENT. 

No.  13949,  dated  JaDuary  21,  1879,  for  $147.75,  to  the  order  of  H.  M. 
Vaile,  sntocontractor.    Indorsed,  H.  M.  Vaile,  subcontractor. 

No.  13947,  dated  January  21,  1879,  for  $617,  to  the  order  of  P.  J. 
Wycoflf,  subcontractor.     Indorsed,  P.  J.  Wycofif,  subcontractor. 

Annexed,  an  account  on  routes  44140,  44147,  and  44160,  showing  due 
the  amounts  of  the  warrants.  Annexed,  a  notification,  dated  Decem- 
fe  28, 1878,  from  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 1(>  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  of 
the  filing  of  the  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  35015  and 
35036,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1881,  for  $295.36. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  35015  and 
35036,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1881,  $421.88. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  38142, 
38145,  and  38156,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1881,  $4,817.50. 
Amiexed,  an  order  dated  June  4, 1881,  to  pay  J.  W.  Rosier  the  sum  of 
$6,554.49  out  of  any  moneys  due  on  routes  38113,  38142,  38145,  and 
38156,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1881.  Signed,  J.  W.  Dor- 
sey. 

No.  10488,  dated  September  8, 1880,  for  $715.98,  to  the  order  of  Fred- 
erick Steineger,  subcontractor.  Indorsed,  Frederick  Steineger,  sub- 
contractor. No.  10487,  dated  September  8,  1880,  for  $1,129.02,  to  the 
order  of  J.  W.  Rosier,  assignee  of  J.  W.  Dorsey.  Indorsed,  J.  W.  Ros- 
ier, assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  Annexed,  an  account  with  John  W. 
Dorsey,  on  route  38156,  for  the  amount  of  the  warrants.  Annexed, 
also,  the  following  letters : 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  op  xhe  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General, 
Division  op  Inspection, 

fVashiiigton,  U.  C,  August  19, 1880. 
Sir;  You  are  respectfully  informed  that  $1,845  of  the  deduction  made  from  your  pay 
as  cnntractor  on  route  3815f),  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  for  tlia  quarter  end- 
ing March  3lst,  1880,  has  been  remitted.     $ll;i.O>  of  the  deduotioti  is  retained  because 
of  csftain  failnres  at  Parrott  City  to  arrive  and  depart,  of  which  you  were  duly  notified. 
Respectful  Iv, 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  Esq  ,  Confravtor. 
Care  of  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  J.  M.  mcGrew,  Digitized  bfrndFrnM"'  ^•'  ^"^"^'  ''■  '''"• 

Sixth  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury: 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  information  from  the  office  of 
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the  Second  AsBistant  P.  M.  General,  that  |1,845  of  the  deduction  made  from  my  pay- 
on  route  No.  3815H,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  for  the  quarter  eDdiug 
March  31,  1880,  has  been  remitted. 

Mr.  Frederick  Steineger  is  subcontractor  on  said  route,  and  has  bis  contract  on 
file. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  IHffl,  I  advanced  Mr.  Steineger  the  sura  of  $1,129.02  for  servicft 
on  said  route  for  said  quarter,  with  the  express  expectation  that  said  deduction  would 
eventually  be  admitted.  (See  Exhibit  2.)  By  letter  dated  June  .■>,  1880,  Mr.  Steineger 
acknowledges  the  receipt  »f  the  draft  for  $1,129.02.     (See  Exhibit  3.) 

I  tberefore  respectfully  ask  that  of  the  amount  remitted  the  sum  of  $1,129.02  be  paid 
me,  and  that  the,  balance  of  said  remission  be  sent  to  said  subcontractor. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  inclosure: 

Exhibit  number  1,  letter  from  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  notifying  me  of 
the  remittance  of  deduction. 

Exhibit  number  2,  letter  to  Frederick  Steineger,  dated  May  21,  1880,  inclosing  draft 
for  $1,129.02,  and  informing  him  that  said  draft  was  expected  to  be  repaid  by  the  re- 
mission of  deductions. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  copy  of  letter  from  Steineger  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  said 
draft,  &c. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DOESEY. 

Silverton,  June  h,  1880. 
J.  W.  DORSEY,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  dated  May  21  with  draft  for  $1,129.02  came  to  haod.  lam 
obliged  to  ynn,  and  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  your  gonerusity.  A  combination  of 
circumstances  have  iiiade  it  very  hard  for  me  to  keep  up  service.  It  has  c^st  me  dur- 
ing thequarter  abiint  $0,1100,  nut  counting  my  M-rvice.  I  iuclo.se  the  .stateniBnt  of  two 
men  who  carried  the  mail  on  snow-shoes.  I  hope  that  the  deductions  will  be  paid; 
otherwise  it  would  take  all  summer  to  make  up  my  losses. 

In  regard  to  your  former  letter  about  the  Ojo  Calieute  route,  I  would  stat^that  Ihave 
been  over  the  road  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  think  that  the  Mexicans  can  carry  the  mail 
cheajjer  than  anybody  else. 

I  have  not  received  the  draft  of  $391.85  from  the  department  yet. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FEED.  STEINEGER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2l8(,  1880. 
Frederick  Steineger, 

Silrerton,  Colorado  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  statement  of  your  account  for  quarter  ending 
March  31st,  1H80,  together  with  a  draft  for  $1,129.02.  By  this  statement  you  will  see 
that  the  department  sends  you  $391.95,  and  you  are  charged  with  deductious  $979.03, 
leaving,  according  to  this  statement,  a  balance  due  you  of  $1,129.02,  being  the  amount 
of  the  inclosed  draft.  Now,  in  explanation  of  this  statement  and  accompanying  draft, 
I  beg  to  state  that  thedeductionsfor  thequarter  just  ended  amount  to  $1,958.05,  orjnst 
double  what  we  have  charged  you  with.    The  inclosed  draft  is  all  extra. 

You  will  also  notice  that  I  put  your  pay  at  $10,000  per  annum,  while  for  that  quarter 
you  are  really  only  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $9,400.  AVe  have  voluntarily  and 
outside  the  terms  of  your  contract  borne  one-half  of  the  deductions  for  last  quarter, 
and  we  hope  this  action  on  our  part  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  you.  We  do  it  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  yon  have 
made  to  perform  the  service  under  the  most  trying  circumstances ;  and  second,  becanse 
we  believe  that  all  the  deductions  made  during  the  winter  season  will  eventually  be 
paid. 

I  shall  forward  to  you  in  a  few  days  the  official  statement  showing  the  days  and  rea- 
sons for  these  deductions. 
Very  truly, 

M.  C.  EEEDEU. 

Copy  from  letter-book,  page  342  and  343. 

Warrant  No.  10871,  dated  October  16, 1880,  for  $982.55,  to  tie  order 
of  Thomas  0.  Pearsoll,  cashier,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  Indorsed, 
Thomas  G.  Pearsoll,  cashier.  Memoranda  attached,  stating  that  this 
warrant  is  on  rogte^gg^jfjfo^b^^^quarter  of  1880. 

No.  10486,  dated^Septemljer  8,  1880,  for  $1,655.98,  to  the  order  of  J. 
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« 

W.  Bosler,  assignee  of  J.  W.  Dorsey.  Indorsed  by  J.  W.  Bosler,  as- 
signee. An  account  annexed  with  J.  W.  Dorsey,  ou  route  38145,  for  re- 
mission of  part  of  deduction  ordered  May  8,  1880,  the  amount  of  war- 
rant. 

No.  2666,  dated  Marcli  1,  1880,  for  $2,748.95,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count with  John  W.  Dorsey  on  route  381S6,  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1879,  showing  due  the  ainount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed, 
an  order  dated  October  7,  1879,  to  pay  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  $4,128.07  on 
route  38156,  for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1879,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 
Annexed,  a  notification  dated  November  11,  1879,  of  the  filing  of  the 
subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  on  this  route. 

No.  3745,  dated  May  3,  1879,  for  $80.43,  to  the  order  of  H.  M.  '^aile, 
assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account 
with  J.  W.  Dorsey  on  route  38145,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 

1879,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

Draft  No.  551,  dated  August  5,  1881,  for  $578.89  on  the  postmaster 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  the  order  of  H.  M.  Vaile.  Indorsed  by  H.  M. 
Vaile.  Annexed,  an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey  ou  routes  35015  and 
35036,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1881,  showing  due  tbe  amount 
of  this  draft. 

Warrant  No.  7441,  dated  May  24,  1881,  for  $673.88,  to  the  order  of  H. 
M.  Vaile,  subcontractor,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account  with 
John  W.  Dorsey  on  routes  35013,  35015,  and  35036,  showing  due  the 
amount  of  the  warrant. 

No.  1854,  dated  January  27,  1881,  for  $993.80,  to  the  order  of  H.  M. 
Vaile,  subcontractor,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account  with  John 
W.  Dorsey,  on   routes  35013,  35015,  and  35036,  for  the  last  quarter  of 

1880,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

No.  11781,  dated  November  9,  1878,  for  $156.83,  to  the  order  of  H.  M. 
Vaile,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  for  the 
amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  1,  1878,  pay 
H.  M.  Vaile  $292.50  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  signed  by  John  W. 
Dorsey. 

No.  14377,  dated  January  30,  1879,  for  $295.96,  to  the  order  of  H.  M. 
Vaile,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  An  account  an- 
nexed on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the 
warrant.  An  order  annexed,  dated  October  1,  1878,  pay  H.  M.  Vaile 
the  entire  amount  due  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1878,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  2989,  dated  April  23,  1879,  for  $92.28,  to  the  order  of  H.  M.  Vaile, 
subcontractor,  and  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  An- 
nexed, an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  Oc- 
tober 1,  1878,  to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire  amount  due  on  the  routes 
last  mentioned,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1879,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  5943,  dated  July  17, 1879,  for  $401.41,  to  the  order  of  W.  N.  Eoach, 
cashier,  and  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed, 
an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1879,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  An- 
nexed, an  order  dated  October  1,  1878,  to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire 
amount  due  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  for  the  ^econd  quarter  of 
1879,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  9248,  dated  October  22,  1879,  for  $1,479.53,  to  the  order  of  John 
A.  J.  Oresswell,  president£)p^ggsjg>i/|^(^J@^g)W.  Dorsey,  and  so  in- 
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(lorsed.  Anoexed,  an  account  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  showiuf 
due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  au  order  dated  July  30 
1879,  to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire  amount  due  on  the  routes  last  meu- 
tioned,  for  the  third  quarter  of  1.S79,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  105,  dated  January  27, 1880,  for  $1,836.02,  to  the  order  of  Thomas 
C.  PearsoU,  cashier,  and  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed. 
Anuexed,  au  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 
Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  30,  1879,  to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the 
amount  due  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1879, 
signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  3346,  dated  April  19,  1880,  for  $1,129.14,  to  the  order  of  J.  A.  J. 
Cresswell,  president,  and  assignee  of  Jolin  W.  Dorsey,  aTul  so  indorsed. 
Annexed,  an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1880.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  April  1, 1879, 
pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire  amount  due  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

]S"o.  7.590,  dated  July  30,  1880,  for  $984,  to  the  order  of  Thomas  G. 
Pearsoll,  cashier,  and  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed. 
An  account  annexed  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  showing  due  on  the  routes 
last  mentioned  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  An  order  auuexed,  dated 
April  1,  1879,  pay  to  H.  M.  Vaile  th(!  amount  due  on  the  routes  last 
mentioned,  for  the  second  quarter  of  1880,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  210,  dated  February  6,  1880,  for  $1,843.84,  to  the  order  of  H.  M. 
Vaile,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  An  account  annexed, 
with  John  M.  Peck  on  routes  46119,  46131,  46132.  46247,  46262,  show- 
ing due  on  these  routes  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  au  or- 
der dated  October  1,  1878,  to  pay  Jolin  R.  Miner  the  entire  amount  due 
on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1878,  signed 
John  M.  Peck. 

No.  6083,  dated  July  21,  1879,  for  $5,232,  to  the  order  of  Middleton 
&  Co.,  assignees  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  au  ac- 
count with  John  M.  Peck  on  route  46247,  showing  due  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1879  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated 
May  19,  1879,  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  the  sum  of  $5,232  on  route  46247, 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1879,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  10087,  dated  November  6,  1879,  for  $4,237.43  to  the  order  of 
Donnell,  Lawson  &  Co.,  assignees  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed. 
Annexed,  an  account  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  au  order  dated 
May  19,  1879,  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $5,232  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1879,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  12982,  dated  January  24,  1880,  for  $3,732,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count with  John  M.  Peck,  on  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  the 
amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  7, 187:',  to 
pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $3,7.32,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  last  quar- 
to' of  1879,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  5348,  dated  May  17,  1880,  for  $3,732,  to  the  order  of  J.  W.  Bosler, 
assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account  with 
John  M.  Peck,  showing  due  on  the  route  last  mentioned  the  amouut  of 
the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  without  date  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey 
$3,7.32,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  signed 
John  M.  Peck. 

No.  7882,  dated  Ai^u^^ldfc^/^/M^^l-^C,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  JM.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed. 


No.  7881,  dated  August  2,  1880,  for  $1,496.90,  to  the  order  of  John  M. 
Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Also  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Annexed,  an 
account  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due 
the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  without  date  to  pay  to 
J.  W.  Boslcr  $2,481.20,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30,  1880,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  11605,  dated  October  29,  1880,  for  $1,866,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  No.  11606,  dated 
October  29,  1880,  for  $608.48.  to  the  order  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  in- 
dorsed. Annexed,  an  accon  nt  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last 
mentioned,  showing  due  the  amountof  the  warrants.  Annexed,  an  order 
without  date  to  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler  $1,866,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1880,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

Draft  No.  3503,  dated  February  7,  1881,  for  $3,732,  on  the  postmaster 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  order  of  J.  W.  Bosler,  assignee  of 
John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account  with  John  M. 
Peck  showing  due  on  the  route  last  mentioned  the  amount  of  the  draft. 
Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  1,  1880,  to  i)ay  to  J.  W.  Bo.sler  the 
sum  of  $3,732,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1880, 
signed  John  M.  Peck. 

Warrant  No.  7369,  dated  May  21,  1881,  for  $4,175.11,  to  the  order  of 
J.  W.  Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an 
account  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due 
the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  February  19, 1881, 
to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  the  suiu  of  $10,175.10,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
for  tlie  first  quarter  of  1881,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  1252,  dated  August  1 ,  1881,  for  $4,729,  to  the  order  of  J.  W.  Bos- 
ler, assignee  ot  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account 
with  John  M.  Peck,  showing  due  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  the  amount 
of  tlie  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  June  30,  1880,  to  pay  J.  W. 
Bosler  the  sum  of  $4,729,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1881,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  routes  46119,  46121, 
4C122,  46262,  for  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  showing  due  $2,880.23. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  route  4(;247,  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1881,  showing  due  $4,729.  Annexed,  an  order  dated 
Jiine  6, 1881,  to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  $4,729,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1881,  signed  J.  M.  Peck. 

Account,  without  warrant,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  with  John  M. 
Peck,  for  tlie  fourth  quarter  of  1881,  showing  due  $4,729.  Annexed,  an 
order  dated  June  4,  1881,  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  $4,729,  on  the  route  last 
mentioned,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1881,  signed  J.  M.  Peck. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  routes  46119,  46121. 
46132,  and  40202,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1881,  showing  due  $2,S67.:!7. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  route  40113  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1881,  showing  due  $5,816.06.     An 
nexed,  an  order  dated  June  4,  1881,  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler  $6,728.40,  on 
route  40113,  for  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  signed  Jolm  W.  Dorsey. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  route  40113,  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1881,  showing  due  $(i,S41.50'.     Annexed,  an  or.ler 
dated  Mny  l(),1881,to  pjiy  J.  W.  Bosler  $(>, 728.40,  on  theroutelast  men 
tiooed,  for  tbe  second  (|i'iarter  of  1881,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Account,  without  warrant,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  with  John  V\  . 
Dorsey,  siiowing  due  $4,a3^^jaecfiJjnft?HE«d)5ai#®>rder  dated  January  4, 
1881,  lo  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  $5,054.40,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1881,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 
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Draft  No.  3504,  dated  February  7,  1881,  for  $3,197.56  to  the  order  of 
J.  W.  Bosler,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  postmaster  at  Harris^ 
burg.  Indorsed  by  the  payee.  Annexed,  an  account  with  JohnW.  Dor- 
sey, on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  draft. 
Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  1,  1880,  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler  $3,528, 
on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1880, 
signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  6884,  dated  July'si,  1879,  for  $208.92,  to  the  order  of  Middleton 
&  Co.,  assignee  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account 
with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  the 
amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  May  5,  1879,  to  pay 
S.  W.  Dorsey  $392,  and  annexed  an  order  dated  July  29,  1879,  to  pay 
Middleton  &  Co.  $908.92,  on  this  route,  both  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1879,  and  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  458,  dated  January  30,  1880,  for  $7,892.13,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  au  ac- 
count with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  40104  and  40113,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1879,  showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order 
dated  October  7,  1879,  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $13,008.33,  and  another 
of  the  same  date,  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $3,528,  both  on  route  No.  40113, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1879,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey.  Annexed,  a  noti- 
fication dated  November  11,  1879,  to  the  Auditor  of  thfe  Treasury  for 
the  Post-Oflice  Department  of  the  tiling  of  the  subcontract  of  S.  W. 
Dorsey. 

No.  3280,  date  April  14,  1880,  for  $994,  to  the  order  of  I.  Jennings, 
jr.,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  route  40104,  showing  due  the  amount  of 
the  warrant.     Annexed  the  following: 

Post-Offick  Department,  Office  of  the  2nd  Assistant  P.  M.  Gen'l, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1880. 

SPECrAL   REPORT. 

Route  No.  40104,  Ariz.,  Miueral  Park  to  Pioclie,  232  ms.  3  t.  a.  w. 
Amend  order  bearing  date  January  2^,  ISdO,  No.  316,  so  as  to  allow  contractor  and 
subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the  trips  reduced    being  on  $11, W-*. 

J.  L.  i^EENCH, 
Acting  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General. 

To  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Annexed,  an  order  dated  April  10,  ISSO,  pay  M.  C.  Eerdell,  subcon- 
tractor, $994,  as  per  the  previous  paper,  and  signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 
Anuexed,  an  order  dated  April  13,  to  pay  to  myself  $994,  on  route  40104, 
signed  M.  C.  Eerdell,  subcontractor. 

No.  7865,  dated  August  2,  1880,  for  $681.11,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  as  assignee  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  au 
account  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  40104  and  40113,  showing  dne 
the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  three  orders,  the  first,  without 
date,  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $;!,528,  on  route  40113,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1880;  the  next,  <lated  February  28,  1880,  to  pay  to  J.  W.  Bo.sler 
$8,107.23,  on  route  40104,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1880;  the  next,  with- 
out date,  to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler,  $r>,r.75,  on  route  40104,  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1880 ;  and  the  next,  without  date,  to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler 
$35,128,  on  route  40113,.for  the.qitarter  en(ling  June  30, 1880,  all  signed 
by  John  W.  Dorsey.  Digitized  tfyMicrosom'^ 

No.  11602,  dated  October  29,  1880,  for  $3,802.88,  to  the  order  of  J. 
W.  Bosler,  assiance  of  John  W.  Dorsev,  and  so  indorsed.    Annexed, 
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showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated 
July  10, 1880,  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler  $6,028,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1880,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Warrant  No.  13421,  dated  December  5, 1878,  for  $667.53,  to  the  order 
of  H.  M.  Vaile,,  assignee  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  An- 
nexed, an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
showing  due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated 
October  1,  1878,  to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire  amount  due  on  the 
route  last  mentioned,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1878, 
signed  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Account,  without  warrant,  on  the  routes  last  mentioned,  showing,  due 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1878,  $1,071.85.  Annexed,  a  notification  dated 
December  31,  1878,  of  the  filing  of  the  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  on 
route  40104.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  1, 1878,  pay  H.  M.  Vaile 
the  entire  amount  due  on  routes  40104  and  40113,  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1878,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey.  Annexed,  the  following  special  re- 
port, dated  January  29,  1879,  from  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Post-OfSce  De- 
partment: 

Eoute  40104,  Mineral  Park  toPioche,232uiiles,  3  t.  a.  w.  [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $22,300.  ]  Re- 
move Buspenaioii  of  pay. 

Account,  witliout  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  routes  40104  and 
40113,  showinji'  due  $3,523.63.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  1, 1878, 
to  pay  H.  M.  Vaile  the  entire  amount  due  on  the  routes  last  mentioned 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1879,  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  on  route  40104,  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1879,  showing  due  $5,575.  Annexed,  an  order 
dated  May  5,  1879,  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $5,575,  on  the  route  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  second  quarter  of  1879,  sii^ned  Johu  W.  Dorsey. 

No.  9758,  dated  October  31,  1879,  for  $9,292.03,  to  the  order  of  the 
Emporia  National  Bank,  assignees  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed. 
No.  9759,  same  date,  for  $3,136,  to  Donnell,  Lawson  &  bo.,  assignees  of  J. 
W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  and  indorsed  by  them.  No.  9760,  dated  October31, 1879, 
for  $392,  to  the  order  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed, 
an  account  with  John  W.  Dorsey  on  routes  40104  and  40113,  showing 
due  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  July  7, 1879, 
to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $3,136  en  route  40113;  also,  an  order  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  1879,  to  pay  Emporia  National  Bank  $10,530,  on  route  40104,  lor 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1879,  both  signed  by  John  W.  Dor- 
sey. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  route  44140,  show- 
ing due  for  the  third  quarter  of  1881,  $58 1 .23.  Annexed,  an  order  dated 
June  4, 1881,  to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  $5,365.22,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1881,  signed  Johu  M.  Peck. 

Account,  without  warrant,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  with  John  M. 
Peck,  for  remission  of  part  of  deduction  ordered  April  30,  1881,  per 
order  March  10,  1882,  $969.76. 

Account,  without  warran,t  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  men- 
tioned, showing  due  $2,790.41.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  June  6,  1881, 
to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler  $5,365.22,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1881,  signed  John  M.  Peck,  contractor. 

Warrant  No.  1232,  dated  July  30,1881,  for  $4,603.57,  to  the  order  of 
J.  W.  Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed, 
an  account  on  the  route  lB^tamfliB)^ftMQn^mffl®g  due  the  amount  of 
the  warrant.    Annexed,  an  order  dated  June  30,  1880,  to  pay  J.  W. 
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Bosler  $5,365.22,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1881,  sigued  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  11517,  dated  October  28,  1880,  for  $4,418.11,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count of  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  tiie 
amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  an  order  without  date,  to  pay  J.  W. 
Bosler  $5,365.22,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1880,  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

No.  11834,  dated  November  5,  1880,  for  $752,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  aTi  ac- 
count with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  tlie 
amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed,  the  following  letter  from  J.  L. 
Frencli,  Acting  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  dated  Noveiiiber 
1,  1880,  addressed  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Ofiice 
Department : 

Sir  :  In  the  weekly  report  of  fines  imposed  on  and  dednctions  made  from  the  )iiiy  of 
cou tractors,  and  so  forth,  for  the  week  ending  Ma.\  8, 1880, you  were  informed  ol  tln'iie- 
ductious  of  IliT'i-^.Ol  ordered  to  be  made  from  the  pay  of  the  contractor  ou  nmt,  Nn. 
44140  for  the  qnarter  ending  March  iilst,  18-i(i,  f.  r  failures  occurring  on  said  mute  Iniiu 
February  23  to  Maich  31,  1880. 

In  the  weekly  report  as  aforementioned  for  the  week  ending  August  21,  l^'Sf,  ymi 
weie  informed  that  remis8i<in  was  ordered  of  ^TfiS  of  said  reduction  of  $1,7iK01.  'I'lie 
entire  amount  of  the  remission  should  be  credit,  d  to  the  service  performed  on  mule 
44140  from  February  23  to  March  31,  1880. 

Warrant  No.  1190,  dated  January  15,  1881,  for  $889.75,  to  J.  W.  hos- 
ier, assignee  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  accinnit 
showing  due  to  John  M.  Peck  on  this  route,  for  remission  of  part  of 
deduction  reported  October  20,  1880,  per  order  January  8,  1881,  the 
amount  of  the  wurrant. 

No.  2101,  dated  January  29,  1881,  for  $4,659.39,  to  J.  W.  Bosler,  as- 
signee of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account  show- 
ing due  to  Jolin  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  the  amount  of 
the  warrant.  Atinexed,  an  order  dated  October  1,  1880,  to  pay  to  J. 
W.  Bosler  $5,365.22  on  route  44140  for  the  last  quarter  of  1880,  signed 
John  M.  Peck. 

No.  4459,  dated  March  19, 1881,  for  $275.61,  to  the  order  of  J.  W.  Hos- 
ier, assignee  of  John  M.  Peek,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an  account 
with  John  M.  Peck,  on  this  route,  showing  due  for  remissions  of  part 
of  deduction  ordered  January  2S,  1881,  tlie  amount  of  draft. 

No.  5494,  dated  April  28,' 1881,  for  $3,992.40,  to  the  order  of  J.  W. 
Bosler,  assignee  of  Jolm  M.  Peck,  and  so  indoi;sed.  Annexed,  an  ac- 
count sliowing  due  on  this  route  the  amount  of  the  warrant.  Annexed, 
an  order  dated  January  4,  1881,  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler  $5,305.22,  on  tlie 
routi-  last  mentioned,  for  the  tirst  quarter  of  1881,  signed  John  M. 
Peek. 

No.  9.">44,  dated  October  29,  1879,  $1,500,  to  the  order  of  Lewis  Jolni- 
soTi  &  ("o.,  a.ssii;nees  of  .lohii  J\l.  Peck,  and  so  indorsed.  Annexed,  an 
account,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  showing  due  the  amount  o1  tlie 
draft.  Annexed,  an  order  dated  October  28,  1879,  pay  Lewis  Joliiisou 
&  Co.  $1,500,  on  the  route  last  inentioued,  for  the  thirtl  quarter  of  1879, 
signed  John  M.  Peck. 

'No.  124.;.S,  dated  December  22,  1879,  for  $1,266..39,  to  the  order  of 
Le\\  is  Johnson  &  Co.,  assignees  of  John  M.  Peck,  and  so  indoived. 
Annexed,  an  account  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
showing  due  I  he  anuiiint  of  the  \\  arrant.  Annexed,  au  order  dated 
July  7,  1879,  to  pay  S.  W.  Dorsey  $4,540,  on  the  route  last  mentioned, 
for  the  third  (piartei  <G'/$!'fi?i?Q5i^#'<3r(§15(?^  Peck. 
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Account,  without  warrant,  with  John  M.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  men- 
tioned, showing  due  for  remission  of  deduction,  second  ([uarter  of  l.S.SO^ 
reported  July  20,  18.S(I,  per  order  January  8,  18S1,  $2,773.43. 

Account,  without  warrant,  with  JohnJM.  Peck,  on  the  route  last  men- 
tioned, showing  dne  from  October  1,  1«79,  to  June  30, 1880,  less  deduc- 
tions, $2,936.  Annexed,  an  order  without  date,  to  pay  to  J.  W.  Bosler 
$5,365.22,  on  the  route  last  mentioned,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30^ 
1880.  Also,  an  order  dated  December  22,  1879,  to  pay  J.  W.  Bosler 
$4,206.42,  fcir  the  quarter  ending  March  31 ,  1880.  Also,'  au  order  dated 
October  7,  1879,  to  pay  S.  W.  Horsey  $3,515.22,  for  the  quarter  endinj; 
December  31,  1879.  all  signed  J.  M.  Peck. 

Warrant  No.  1221,  dated  July  30,  1881,  for  $30,816.11,  to  the  order  of 
H.  M.  Vaile,  and  so  indorsed.     Annexed,  an  account  witli  John   M. 
Peck  on  routes  44133,  44155,  and  44160,  showing  due  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1881  the  amount  of  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  I  understand  the  rule  with  reference  to 
public  documents  to  be  that  we  have  a  right  to  jiut  them  in  evidence 
simply  on  their  appearing  to  be  public  documents.  There  is  a  docu- 
ment which  is  transmitted  to  ('ongress  every  year  from  the  Post-Office 
Department,  which  is  known  as  the  offers  for  carrying  the  mail.  It  al- 
ways has  annexed  to  it  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  new  routes 
ordered  within  the  year,  and  a  report  of  all  allowances  made  to  con- 
tractors within  that  fiscal  year.  1  have  here  the  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1880.  It,  of  course,  contains  a  great  deal  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  cumber  the  record  \vith.  I  am  causing  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  this  volume,  and  from  the  other  volumes  commencing  as 
far  back  as  1872,  the  record  of  orders  lor  expedition  and  orders  for  in 
crease  of  service.  1  desire,  if  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  to  bring  into 
court  these  several  volumes,  and  to  have  them  treated  as  in  e\idence,. 
or  that  portion  of  them  t.  eared  as  in  evidence.  The  whole  portion  re- 
lating to  expedition  and  increase  of  service. 

The  Court.  Are  those  volumes  (tublished  by  Congress  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  ? 

Mt.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  At  what  office  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  By  tlie  Public  Printer.  It  is  an  executive  document  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  transmitted  with  a  letter 
from  tlie  acting  Postinaster-Ceneral  forwarding  a  list  of  bids  ottered. 
Then  he  says,  that  as  required  by  the  eightli  ,se(;fion  of  an  act  entitled 
so  and  .so,  the  foUowini;  reports  are  respectfully  submitted,  and  among 
other  reports  one  of  allowances  made  to  contiactors  within  the  year  end- 
iiiK  June  30,  1882,  above  the  sum  originally  stipulated  in  their  re- 
si)ccti\e  contracts,  and  the  reasons  for  the  same,  and  of  all  orders  made 
whereby  additional  expense  is  incurred  on  any  route  beyond  the  origi- 
nal contract  price;  also  rei)i)rt  of  all  curtailnuMit  of  (■xi)enses  within  tlH^ 
year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  offer  f 

Mr.  iNGEKSOLL.  I  Would  like  to  see  the  book. 

Mr.  Henkle.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  desire  it  to  be  put  in 
evidence.     You  do  not  propose  to  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bliss^.  No.  1  i)r.)i)i)se  to  otter  these  voIuiuhs  in  evideuc  ■,  and  1 
propose  to  have  pre|)ared  a  tabular  statement  which  I  will  submit  to 
.you  gentlemen  when  made  up  as  being  extracted  from  these  se\eral 
vohuiies. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Do  you  prcffi/^z^V^C^&to ''^''^'"""'"^  ^''""  ^'^ 
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conflued  to  the  service  ott  these  particular  routes,  or  to  the  general 
service  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  tahular 
statement,  and  to  ask  its  admission,  as  showing  the  number  of  orders 
made  for  expedition  in  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  back  about  1872, 
and  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Brady  went  out  of  the  Post- 
Ofiice  Department.  I  propose  first  to  put  these  books  in,  and  then  to 
extract  that  information  from  them. 

The  CouET.  If  these  books  go  in  evidence  you  propose  to  show  upon 
them  that  a  large  amount 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Precisely.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  precise  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  whatthis  offer  is  made  for,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  I  object  to  it  or  not.  1  gather,  how- 
«ver,  that  the  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  show  what  expeditions  were 
made  away  back  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  on  up  to  and  iucludiug 
all  the  expeditions  and  the  increases  of  service  that  were  made  during 
the  administration  of  General  Brady.  IJow,  if  that  is  gone  into,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  shall  expect  to  show  exactly  the  circumstances  and 
the  reasons  for  making  every  expedition  that  was  made.  If  that  is 
■done  we  shall  claim  the  right  to  exhibit  to  the  court  and  to  the 
jury  all  the  petitions,  letters,  and  recommendations,  &c.,  and  all  the 
circumstances  as  to  each  route  that  was  expedited  during  his  term  of 
service.  If  the  court  thinks  that  is  proper  testimony  to  be  gone  into, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  got  to  prepare  ourselves  to  do  it.  We 
■do  not  iiropose  that  they  shall  cast  any  reflections  upon  us  without 
showing  that  there  was  full  justification  for  CAerything  that  we  did, 
and  upon  the  records  of  the  department. 

The  CoiiiiT.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  Do  I  understand  you  as  making  this 
offer  now  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  simply  say  I  offer  this  volume  of  1880.  I  propose 
to  bring  the  others  in  and  offer  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  I 
<3all  the  attention  of  the  other  side  to  the  deductions  I  propose  to  rnaiie 
from  the  volumes  and  the  portions  to  which  I  proi)ose  to  call  your  honor's 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  jury,  with  the  permission  of  your 
honor.  The  point  I  now  raise  is  this  :  I  propose  to  show,  for  instance, 
taking  a  case  oft'-hand,  that  in  1873  there  was  a  single  order  for  expe- 
dition— I  am  not  giving  the  precise  figures ;  that  in  1874  there  was  one 
or  two,  and  in  1875  the  same ;  that  then  when  Mr.  Brady  came  into 
office  in  the  balance  of  that  year  there  were  so  many  more  orders  for 
expedition,  and  that  after  that  in  the  following  year  there  were  so 
many  more.  In  substance,  to  be  frank  about  it,  I  propose  to  show 
that  coincident  with  Mr.  Brady's  entering  upon  ofiice  what  had  previ- 
ously been,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  the  medicine  of  the  mail 
service  applied  only  rarely,  became  substantially  its  daily  food— as 
having  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  good  faith  of  those  orders 
for  expedition  ;  that  there  was  then  a  sudden  change  in  their  frequency 
and  extent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  and,  if  your  honor  please,  we  will  show  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  manner  of  making  appropriations  and  dealing  with 
this  ser\'ice  by  Congress  itself,  and  that  after  that  was  done  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Senators  came  to  the  department  and  insisted  that 
they  had  made  special  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and  they  de- 
manded that  tlie  service  should  go  on.  Then  we  shall  insist  upon  shownig 
to  the  court,  as  I  saiiPMmmm -^f^nm^  every  case  where  expedi- 
tions and  increases  were  made,  they  were  made  pursuant  to  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  people  and  of  the  represeutative.s  of  the  people  before  the 
Post-Offlce  Department.  Now,  we  have  got  to  go  into  these  things.  I 
understood  the  purpose  of  this  without  Colonel  Bliss's  stating  it,  and  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  the  court  now,  that  if  the  court  thinks  it  is  proper 
to  go  outside  of  this  case  and  bring  in  matters  of  that  sort,  we  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  fully  with  regard  to  those  matters. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  evidence 
to  show  that  on  the  advent  of  General  Brady  to  ofiiice,  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  large  increase  of  exi>editiou  and  increase  of  service  on  these 
star  routes,  and  if  the  report  will  show  that  fact  it  is  a  fact  in  the  case ; 
but  that  of  course  is  subject  to  explanation  on  your  side.  If  you  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  court  and  jury  that  you  had  reason  for  making  these 
sudden  increases,  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  You  will  have 
to  go  into  that  subject  at  any  rate  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  not  have  to  go  into  it  outside  of  the  matters 
that  are  alleged  in  the  indictment,  unless  the  court  admits  this  kind  of 
testimony.  As  to  these  uineteeu  routes  as  a  matter  of  course  we  expect 
to  go  into  them  ;  but  as  to  those  that  are  not  embraced  in  this  indict- 
ment and  that  have  no  relation  to  this  case,  where  the  parties  are  not 
parties  to  this  indictmejit,  if  the  court  allow  what  was  done  with  refer- 
ence to  those  routes  to  come  into  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
this  case,  of  course  we  must  examine  into  those  routes.  And  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstandiug  about  it,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  ourselves  properlj'  upon  the  record,  I  will  enter  an  objection  to 
the  admission  of  this  testimony  now,  and  if  the  court  allows  it  to  go  in 
then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  save  our  rights. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  will  only  say  one  word.  There  are  nineteen  routes 
set  forth  in  the  indictment  in  which  it  is  charged  that  expedition  or 
iiicrease  of  service,  or  both,  was  fraudulently  obtained  by  means  of  the 
conspiracy  having  been  entered  into.  Now,  it  appears  by  the  evidence, 
as  well  as  in  the  indictment,  that  one  of  the  parties  was  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  They  propose  to  show  that  not  only  in 
these  nineteen  routes,  but,  it  may  be,  in  several  hundred  others  for  all 
1  know,  there  was  increase  of  service,  or  the  speed  was  expedited. 
That  would  be  thrown  in,  of  course,  as  a  general  town  meeting  talk  for 
the  purpose  of  tending  to  cast  some  suspicion  nponi  the  acts  of  this 
same  party  in  these  nineteen  routes.  Now,  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  any  of  the  other  defendants  had  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  other  routes,  with  the  exception  of  these  nineteen.  Suppose 
they  show  that  four  hundred  other  routes  were  expedited,  and  the  court 
admits  that  as  a  fact  tending  to  show  something  wrong  in  this  business, 
then  we  would  have  the  right,  I  take  it,  to  have  the  petitions  and  let- 
ters read  asking  for  such  expedition  and  incirease  in  each  one  of  the 
other  four  hundred  routes.  We  would  also  have  the  right  to  prove  the 
other  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  the  country,  the  necessity  of  the 
mail,  the  number  of  people,  and  a  thousand  things  that  might  enter 
into  the  problem  and  affect  the  judgment  of  an  officer.  We  would  have 
a  right  to  go  into  them.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  the  right  to 
show  the  entire  mail  service  that  that  book  touches. 

The  Court.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is,  if  it  is  to  prove  anything.  I  deny  that  they 
have  the  right  to  prove  anything  about  any  route  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in,  about  any  route  not  in  this  indictment.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  defend  ©Jg;fif#ef  ti^'Miti^S§1t®&- 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No  matter  how  innocent  a  man  may  be,  the  law 
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gives  innocent  men  some  time  for  preparation.  The  law  says  that  the 
most  innocent  man  has  the  privilege  of  answering  what  he  is  charned 
with,  and  a  snfftcient  time  to  prepare  his  defense.  Now,  we  are  c^haiged 
with  combiningon  a  certain  number  of  routes,  specified  in  an  iudictment 
and  when  we  come  to  tiial  this  book  is  oifered  in  evidence  touching  a 
great  many  luindred  routes  not  mentioned  in  the  indictmeiit,  and  jsi 
offered  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  more  exjiedi- 
tion  and  more  increase  of  service  under  General  Brady's  adniinfstra- 
tion  than  there  had  been  under  somebody  else's  administration.  The 
question  might  arise  as  to  the  i)art  i)layed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
Suppose  we  were  to  prove  that  the  Postmaster-General  laid  down  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Second  Assistant — exactly  where  he  wanted 
the  mails  increased  or  expedited  in  the  Western  country.  Suppose  we 
prove  that.  We  enter  then  into  the  whole  business  again.  Su])|M)se 
we  prove  that  the  policy  was  changed  by  Congress  itself ;  is  the  court 
going  to  open  every  door  of  that  kind  and  character? 

The  Court.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  court  is  going  to  do  anything- 
of  that  sort ;  but  the  nature  of  this  offer  it  strikes  me  is  about  this:  it 
is  to  show  what  may  be  called  an  aggregate  fact,  and  you  propose  iii 
case  that  fact  is  shown  to  answer  it  by  going  into  an  examination  of 
every  single  one  of  the  several  hundred  expedited  routes. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  Or  enough  of  them. 

The  CouET.  Yes;  in  detail  through  those  years. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes. 

The  CorET.  For  the  ])urpose  of  showing  why  the  orders  were  made. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes. 

The  Court.  It  does  not  follow  because  of  a  general  fact  such  as  that 
there  was  a  great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  service  and  expedition 
ordered  under  General  Brady  that  the  door  is  open  for  an  examiniition 
of  all  the  details  of  (jrders  that  were  made  for  that  purpose  during  all 
that  period.     I  do  not  see  that  it  would  follow. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  your  honor  please,  would  we  not  have  a  right  to 
ex])lain  why  they  were  made'? 

The  CouET.  Yes  ;  you  could  explain  in  the  same  general  way  that ' 
they  gave  tlieir  evidence.as  you  indicated  a  moment  ago  ;  thatthe]Hilicy 
of  the  Government  was  changed  in  the  Western  country,  that  aits  of 
Congress  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  changing  that  policy,  and 
that  orders  of  the  Postmaster  General  had  been  made  with  that  view. 
Those  are  acts  of  a  general  character  which  would  meet  their  general 
proof 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  general  proof  the  conrt 
will  see  immediately  that  I  ha\'e  got  to  prove  why  we  did  any  of  tliese 
acts.  They  say  generally,  "  You  expedited  more  routes  than  your  preil- 
ecessor."  Very  well.  I  say  that  I  did  it  because  of  certain  petitions, 
or  I  did  it  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  country  demanded  it.  S 'W- 1, 
have  got  to  show  why  I  thought  the  country  demanded  it;  that  is,  it 
this  offered  fact  is  to  be  given  against  us  as  though  it  were  a  ciiiiie. 
I  insist  that  the  fact  that  he  ex|ie(lited  other  routes  lias  not  the  sligiit- 
est  thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  does  not  even  tend  to  prove  limt 
he  c()us])iied  with  S.  W.  Dorsey  or  John  \V.  Dorsey,  or  with  Sir.  \';iile 
or  Mr.  Miner  or  Mr.  Peck.  It  Jias  no  tendency  to  prove  any  allegitioii 
in  this  (;;ise,  but  if  they  insist  upon  it,  then  of  course  we  shall  liavetiie 
right  to  explain  everything.  The  C(mrt  certainly  will  not  say  that  evi- 
dence can  be  given  against!  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  meet.  I  iiliject 
to  this  because  it  opeffi<M?^Pf,6*^  MffiPSPf^io  en<l  to  it.  After  stand- 
ing this  for  about  two  months  — 1  don't-  know  how  long — I  have  f  irgut- 
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ten  time — I  do  not  want  to  wtay  all  winter.  But  if  they  insist  on 
showing,  as  something  tending  to  prove  a  crime,  that  certain  loutes 
mentioned  in  this  book  were  expedited  or  tlie  service  increased,  then  I 
insist  that  we  have  the  riglit  to  show  the  circnmsrances  under  which  it 
was  done.  If  that  is  not  so,  then  evidence  can  he  admitted  against 
the  defendant  without  any  right  on  liis  part  to  inci't  it,  and  if  that  is 
the  ruling  of  the  court  we  will  have  to  submit  to  it.  This  cannot  be 
made  criminal  simply  by  a  comparison.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man 
were  Postmaster-General  and  another  man  Second  Assistant,  and  they 
did  not  expedite  any  route,  and  the  next  man  expedited  one  route.  Of 
coinse  there  is  a  suspicion  of  rascality  according  to  this  doctrine,  be- 
cause the  other  did  not  expedite  any.  The  next  man  expedited  one.' 
A  very  strong  case.  The  next  man  expedited  ten.  Overwhelming. 
That  will  not  work.  That  kind  of  arithmetical  progression  certainly 
does  not  tend  to  convict  anybody  or  anything.  But  if  it  does,  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  the  right  to  show  how  he  came  to  expedite  the  routes. 
It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  mathematics.  N"ow,  here  are  the  curtail- 
ments of  the  service.  Here  are  the  allowances  made  to  contractors — 
thousands  of  contractors.  Here  are  all  the  land  and  water  mail  routes. 
Here  are  all  the  offers  for  carrying  the  mail. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Offers  for  railroad  service^  steamboat  service,  and  ex- 
pedited railroad  service. 

Jlr.  In&ersoll.  The  book  consists  of  a  report  of  all  the  land  and 
water  mail  routes  established  or  ordered  within  the  year  ending  June, 
30, 1880,  other  than  those  let  for  contract  at  the  annual  letting ;  a  re- 
port of  all  allowances  made  to  contractors  within  the  year  above  the 
sum  originally  stipulated,  and  so  on.  Also,  a  report  of  curtailments 
within  the  year,  and  reports  of  all  offers  received  under  the  advertise- 
ment of  November  1,  1879,  for  carrying  the  mail  from  July,  1880,  to 
July,  1884,  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  It  does  not  show  these 
States  and  these  Territoiies  where  the  nineteen  routes  are  located. 
And  yet,  that  is  to  be  brought  ia  evidence.  In  other  words,  there  is  to 
be  put  in  evidence  about  three  thousand  pages  of  printed  matter  on 
routes  never  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  wholly  foreign  to  this 
case.  The  charge  simply  being  that  more  routes  were  expedited  and 
more  service  increased  than  had  been  formerly.  Now,  I  say  if  that  is 
done  then  we  must  be  allowed  to  show  why,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble 
in  any  case  we  must  show  the  petitions,  the  circumstances,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  the  same  right  to 
litijjate  every  route  they  bring  in  here  as  every  route  mentioned  in  the 
indictment.  Because  here  is  the  bold  statement,  "  You  doubled  the 
service,"  the  suspicion  is  that  it  was  illegal.  If  not,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  evidence?  We  have  got  to  do  away  with  the  suspicion,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  show  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  service  was  increased.  Now,  wiiat  general  proof  could 
we  have  1  We  could  prove,  for  instance,  as  one  fact,  that  there  were 
more  people  in  that  country  in  1880  than  in  1870.  We  could  prove  that 
theie  were  more  towns  out  there.  '•  You  can't  go  into  that,"  they 
would  say.  "  You  have  got  to  confine  yourself  to  the  case."  So  I  ob- 
ject to  this  book  going  in  evidence  at  all.  If  there  is  any  fact  in  the 
book  that  they  want  to  prove,  let  them  prove  it  as  they  have  proved 
other  facts  in  this  case  and  we  will  meet  the  facts.  I  object  to  going 
into  other  routes  not  mentioned  in  this  indictment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  cnmtDfSlitiize<;lt)y[Mi(miSQ.S$\>ose  it  makes  any 
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whether  it  may  take  a  month  or  six  months  to  finish  the  trial:  but" 
assume  that  the  object  of  the  court,  and  certainly  our  object,  is  to  tv\ 
this  case  according  to  the  law,  and  to  admit  no  evidence  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  jury  except  such  evidence  as  would  be  applicable  t( 
the  issue.  Now,  it  is  proposed  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  oft'ei 
testimony  to  the  jury  tending  to  show  that  some  man  who  occupied  s 
certain  public  office  did  not  do  what  his  successor  in  office  did.  Ir 
other  words,  they  propose  to  show,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  tli( 
charge  in  this  indictment,  that  the  predecessors  of  General  Brady,  dowt 
to  1872,  did  not  expedite  as  many  routes  as  he  did,  and  they  did  noi 
increase  as  often  as  he  did.  ifow,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  not  the  kind 
or  character  of  testimony  that  is  applicable  to  the  issue  at  all.  Th( 
circumstances  cannot  be  the  same,  and  it  can  have  no  possible  tend- 
ency to  prove  a  corrupt  motive.  Your  honor  has,  from  time  to  time 
said  in  the  tiial  of  this  case,  that  the  act  of  a  public  officer  would  bf 
presumed  to  be  right  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Legal. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is,  legal  and  correct ;  and  until  a  corrupt  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  public  officer  shall  be  established  by  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  he  shall  be  held  innocent.  Now,  take  the 
Bismarek  route.  Suppose  these  gentlemen  prove  that  the  predecessoi 
of  General  Brady  did  not  expedite  the  Bismarck  route,  and  did  not  make 
any  orders  of  increase  upon  it.  Well,  the  reply  would  be,  that  that 
route  was  not  established  in  those  da.vs.  Now,  your  honor  knows  very 
well  that  the  emigration  from  the  older  States  to  the  new  Territories 
almost  entirely  ceased  during  the  war.  The  war  ended  in  1866,  on  the 
20th  of  August.  It  required  a  few  years  to  recover  from  that,  and  then 
the  people  began  to  throw  off  their  surplus  population.  They  began  to 
go  into  tlie  Territories.  They  were  attracted  there,  your  honor,  by  the 
excitement  in  gold  niiiMss,  silver  mines,  lead  and  copper  mines,  and  by 
the  vast  regions  of  timber,  «&c.,  and  the  immigration  began  to  swell 
along  in  1873  and  1871  and  1875.  So  that  you  cannot  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  duties  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
in  1872  and  his  duties  in  187!).  We  are  starting  out  here,  your  honor 
will  bear  in  mind,  not  on  a  fishing  excursion,  as  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  believed  all  the  way  through  this  trial,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing citizens  by  surmises,  by  bringing  in  a  great  many  circumstances, 
by  comparing  the  conduct  of  one  man  with  another  and  taking  up  an 
isolated  fact  or  act  in  New  Mexico  on  one  day  and  another  in  Minnesota 
on  another  day,  or  in  Dakota  or  Oregon,  and  bringing  them  all  together. 
The  issue  we  are  inquiring  about,  and  the  issue  upon  which  your  honor  and 
this  jury  desires  light,  is  whether  or  not  there  was  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion on  the  23d  of  Ma.y,  1879,  and  whether  the  officers  were  acting  with  a 
corrupt  motive,  and  these  gentlemen  all  came  together  for  the  purpose  oi 
defrauding  the  United  States  in  a  criminal  way.  That  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  inquiry  now.  Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  exclude  all  this  testimony  which  is  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  here  from  1872.  They  propose  to  go  back  seven  long  years, 
and  to  bring  it  in  in  bulk  or  to  bring  it  in  in  detail.  Either  method 
is  bad,  and  I  say  that  the  testimony  is  wholly  inapplicable,  and  it  is 
wholly  unfair  to  these  defendants.  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
Senator  Dorsey  whether  a  route  was  expedited  in  1872  or  not?  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  Vaile  whether  a  route  was  expedited  in 
1872  or  not?  He  knew  nothing  about  the  mail  service  in  those  days, 
All  these  defendants  have  come  here  ready  to  satisfy  your  honor  and  the 
jury  that  there  was  noi/ffi^f(Ai-Mtf^€'§Pff^editing  or  in  notexpediting 


from  1872  to  1879,  but  that,  as  to  these  particular  nineteen  post-routes,, 
there  was  nothing  done  except  what  was  perfectly  right.  That  is  what 
we  have  come  here  for,  your  honor.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  going  back  and  examining  the  policy  which  prevailed  in 
the  Post-OfBce  Department  in  1872  or  in  1876  or  any  other  time,  ex- 
cept during  the  time  between  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  and  the  time  when 
General  Brady  went  out  of  office.  Now,  then,  I  submit  to  your  honor 
that  it  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  a  proper  way  to  try  a  crime  charged 
against  a  citizen  to  let  in  such  testimony  as  this — a  great  bound  vol- 
ume of  tabular  statements,  that  no  man  on  earth  could  read  or  under- 
stand short  of  three  or  foitr  weeks  of  diligent  labor ;  I  do  not  know  but 
hut  what  it  would  take  years.  Brother  IngersoU  suggests  to  m& 
that  if  a  judge  were  impeached  for  discharging  more  criminals  thaiU 
he  ought  to  have  done,  would  it  be  proper  evidence  against  him  to- 
bring  up  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  court  for  a  previous 
series  of  years,  and  say  that  that  judge  had  convicted  more?  Why, 
certainly  not.  Now,  here  is  a  simple  question  confided  by  law  to  the 
head  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  Postmaster-General  has 
charge  of  all  this  subject  of  expedition,  curtailment,  and  increase.  He 
has  absolute  control  over  the  public  purse  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration  of  his  ofiflce  within  the  appropriations  made  by  law.  I 
take  it  that  he  obtainis  advice  before  he  lays  down  a  policy  for  his  de- 
partment from  the  head  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  consults  with  the  people  who  have  charge  of  tlie  public 
purse,  to  wit,  the  legislative  department,  because  there  must  always  be 
a  conformity  between  the  executive  and  the  legislatixe  departments  of 
the  Government.  A  Postmaster-General  never  dreams  of  starting  out 
ou  a  policy  which  would  cost  five  or  six  million  dollars  when  he  was 
not  assured  that  the  money  would  be  iirovided  for  him  out  of  the  pub- 
he  purse.  Now,  it  is  all  a  matter  in  his  discretion.  The  question  of 
productiveness  is  within  his  discretion,  and  the  other  circumstances  are 
ia  his  discreticm,  by  law,  and  the  only  limitation  that  is  put  upon  him  is 
that  fact  that  he  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  of  Congress 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  out  this  identical  informa- 
tion. If  he  has  expended  too  much,  if  he  has  started  out  on  too  many  con- 
tracts, Congress  has  the  power  to  tell  him  to  put  down  the  brakes.  They 
always  do  it,  and  they  have  always  done  it.  I  may  say  another  thing,, 
of  which  your  honor  is  perhaps  not  aware,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
the  increase  of  star  routes  by  law  has  been  wonderful.  I  think  in  the 
years  1874, 1875,  1S76, 1877, 1878,  and  1879,  there  were  nearly  five  thou- 
sand new  star  routes  established  by  acts  of  Congress,  how  many  miles 
in  length  I  do  not  know,  but  so  many  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  figure  up  or  to  stop  to  tell  about  that. 

Now,  I  desire  to  bring  your  honor's  mind  back  to  the  question  of  the 
proper  trial  of  this  case.  I  am  tired  of  sitting  here  day  after  day  and 
having  papers  read,  gloomy,  musty  old  records  from  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  relating  to  matters  which  occurred  years  ago.  They  have 
not  stopped  at  1879.  They  have  gone  back  to  1877,  and  have  consumed 
the  time  of  the  court  and  the  money  of  the  public  treasury  in  inquiring 
about  things  that  have  been  closed  out  by  the  statute,  and  have  been 
swept  off  into  oblivion.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  should  stop.  Here 
is  te.stimony  offered,  your  honor,  which  will  make  it  necessary,  probably, 
possibly,  for  us  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  business  of  every 
Postmaster-General,  and  every  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
for  seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  alleged  conspiracy.  I  submit 
to  the  court  that  it  can  ^osiMS^imMyMiW§SP&Pm  the  question.    W& 
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may  havn  had  in  1872  an  iniirm  person  for  Postmaster-General,  who  was 
witlioLit  any  (■ii|)acity  for  the  i)usiness  of  his  office.  Wlio  knows!  The 
court  cannot  tala>  judicial  notice  of  the  workings  of  a  man's  mind  who 
is  ill  chaij;c  of  the  Post-Offline  Department.  That  may  be  a  question 
tliat  we  would  have  to  go  into.  80  that  your  lioiior  sees  you  are  put- 
ting a  resiponsibility  upon  us.  You  are  putting  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  us  in  a  matter  which  we  say  we  ought  not  be  compelled  to  expjaiu 
because  we  know  nothing  about  those  things.  We  are  here  to  answer 
as  to  all  these  acts  that  were  done  on  these  nineteen  routes  within  the 
period  covered  by  tliis  indictment,  and  we  are  ready  to  do  that.  That 
is  what  the  law  says  we  must  be  ready  for.  That  is  what  the  indict- 
ment is  for.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  it  is  exceedingly  uufair  to  intro- 
duce the  records  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department  in  bulk  into  this  case 
a.nd  call  upon  us  to  answer  them  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  McBwEENY.  Will  the  court  allow  me  to  read  the  title-page  of 
this  book  ? 

The  Court.  I  will  directly.     Mr.  Merrick  is  about  to  say  something. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  I  want  to  just  read  the  title-page  and  stop  there. 

The  OoUET.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Mt'SwBENY.  [Keading :] 

ACTING    I'OMTMASTER-GENEKAL,    LKTTKR   FUOM. 

Post-Opkice  Department,  Janiiarn  22,  ISHl. 
SiK  ;  As  required  by  tbe  eighth  section  of  the  act  approved,  &c.,  the  following  re- 
ports are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  A  report  of  offers  received  under  the  advertisement  of  1879,  November  1,  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1884,  on  routes  in  Carolina,  North  aud 
Soutli,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  andlndiaDa, 
showing  the  offpr.-i  accepted  and  contracts  made  or  ordered  in  pursuance  thereof.  Also 
reports  of  offers  received  under  the  advertisement  of  January  20,  1880,  for  mail  mes- 
sengers and  transfer  service  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1884,  at  WiimiQgton,Niirtli 
Carolina;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Savannah,  Georgia. ;  Chattanooga,  Knoxville, 
Memphis,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati,  Obio,  and 
for  mail  messengers  and  mail-station  service  at  Sau  Fraucisco,  California.,  from  July 
Ist,  1880,  to  Jnne  30,  1882,  .showing  the  offers  accepted  and  the  contracts  made  or 
ordered,  with  reasons  therefor. 

2.  A  rep  rt  of  all  land  and  water  mails  established  or  ordered  within  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1880,  other  than  those  let  to  contract  at  the  aiinnal  letting. 

3.  Report  of  allowances  made  to  contracto  s  within  the  year  ended  Jaiie  30,  18S0, 
for  above  sums  originally  stipulated  in  their  respective  contracts,  aud  the  reasons  for 
the  same,  and  of  all  orders  made  whereby  additional  expense  is  incurred  on  any  ruate 
bejond  the  original  contract  price. 

4.  A  report  of  all  curfailmeuts  of  expenses  effected  within  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1880. 

Very  respectfnllv, 

JAMES  N.  TYNEK. 

That  is  the  whole  of  it,  aud  it  appears  to  me  that  that  answers  the 
argument. 

Mr;  Merrick.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  McSweeny  is  one,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  convenience  of  the  court,  and  not  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
offer.  As  I  said  in  the  first  instance,  each  oifer  can  take  care  of  itself 
at  the  time  it  is  brought  forward,  and  each  question  can  be  discussed 
separately,  and  one  need  not  be  put  in  anticipation  because  of  another 
which  has  some  remote  relation  to  it.  Now,  we  desire  this  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  custom  of  the  department.  The  other 
side  has  claimed  the  right  to  show  the  custom  of  the  department  at  a 
time  anterior  to  Mr.  Brady's  accession  to  the  office  of  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General.  When  Jt  was.  shown  Jhat  he  undertook  to  pass 
certain  orders  in  refeWflfi^wM  PsfP(^^  at  Raton,  on  the  Trinidad 
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and  Madison  route,  or  off  of  that  route  but  near  to  it,  contrary  to  the 
established  and  plain  rule  of  law,  they  met  it  by  an  examination  of 
oificers  from  the  department  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  prior  to  the  time  Brady  became  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. They  have  also  insisted  ou  the  custom  as  to  expedition.  Now,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  possibly  damage  a  thoroughly  innocent  man  who 
was  exercising  with  reasonable  honesty  an  executive  discretion,  to  show 
the  custom  of  the  ofQce  to  which  that  discretion  was  by  law  attached. 
All  that  we  want  to  show  is  the  custom  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  and  very  forcible  evidence, 
sbouldit  appear  thatunder  an  unchanged  condition  of  law  there  were  one 
or  two  or  three  or  four  expeditions  per  annum,  or  fifteen  or  twenty  expe- 
ditious per  annum  iirior  to  Brady's  accession  to  office,  aud  then  sud- 
denly when  he  came  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  discretionary 
power  could  be  utilized  there  came  to  be  hundreds  of  expeditious  ordered, 
whereas  according  to  the  uniform  custom,  these  exi)editions  were  made 
in  one  way  prior  to  that,  and  absorbed  probably  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  after  his  accession  they  were  made  in  a  different 
and  more  expeditious  mode  and  absorbed  millions  of  dollars,  reaching 
way  beyond  the  appropriations  made  for  them  by  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture. I  cannot  see  how  it  could  harm  an  innocent  man  to  establish  the 
custom  of  his  office.  But  it  is  a  question  upon  which  your  honor  ruled 
in  their  behalf  and  in  their  favor,  that  notwithstanding  the  law  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  the  post-oftice  at  Eaton,  they  could  show  the 
cnstora  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  oflices  seemingly  to  justify  Brady  in  having  violated  the  law,  by  say- 
iuff  that  he  conformed  to  the  custom. 

The  Court.  This  is  a  criminal  case,  and  what  had  been  habitual  with 
others  v,-a.s  thought  to  be  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  from 
the  criminal  purpose. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  Well,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  custom  prior  to  the 
time  he  came  there  that  they  showed.  All  we  want  to  show  is  the 
general  fact,  the  custom  of  the  office.  Indeed,  may  it  please  your 
honor,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  history,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  can 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  public  history.  I  think  your  honor  said  that 
all  public  documents  that  were  authorized  by  law  or  published  by  Con- 
gress could  be  used  by  either  party. 

The  Court.  Thej^  are  made  proper  evidence,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  unless  they  are  given  in  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  had  an  idea  that  those  were  matters  of  which  the 
court  would  take  cognizance,  from  what  your  honor  said,  like  jjublic 
historical  tacts. 

The  Court.  I  do  uot  think  that  is  the  law. 

i\Ir.  3IERRICK.  I  do  not  understand  exactly. 

The  Court.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  Mbrkick.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is,  but  I  understood 
so  from  the  outgiving  of  the  court,  which  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency at  the  time.  I  understood  as  a  consequence  of  that  outgiving 
that  these  public  documents  were  matters  of  which  the  court  would 
take  judicial  cognizance. 

The  Court.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  you  to  go  before  the  jury  and 
use  any  public  document  that  you  might  lay  your  hands  upon  unless 
they  had  been  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  the  party  ought  to  have  his  attention  called  to 
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them.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  go  to  the  jury,  without  havinj^  the 
attention  of  the  party  called  to  them. 

The  Coui;'j\  Tlie  publication  of  documents  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  makes  them  evidence  if  they  are  pertinent  to  the  case.  Notli- 
ing  that  iis  not  pertinent  to  the  case  is  proper  evidence. 

Mr.  Meerigk.  Probably  that  is  tlie  correct  rule.  I  do  not  contro- 
vert it,  but  1  am  merelj'  saying  what  I  inferred  from  the  outgiving  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Mc  Sweeny.  If  it  would  not  interrupt  you  will  you  allow  me  to 
put  a  case  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  would  rather  go  on. 

The  GOXJET.  [To  Mr.  McSweeny.]  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  It  is  our  objection. 

Mr.  3IEERI0K.  I  prefer  not  to  be  interrupted.  After  I  get  through 
the  gentleman  may  talk  until  the  crack  of  doom. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  We  have  gone  past  the  crack  of  doom  and  every- 
thing else.  I  simply  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  would  allow  me  to  put 
a  simple  case  to  him. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  decline  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Very  well. 

]Mr.  Meeeick.  We  call  your  honor's  attention  to  a  certain  book,  and 
we  ask  the  admission,  not  of  the  whole  book,  butcertain  specified  parts  of 
that  book.  We  say  that  we  want  to  show  the  custom  of  the  office  aud 
to  explain  to  the  jury  how  this  discretionary  power  has  been  exercised 
officially  by  the  functionaries  in  that  office  prior  to  Brady's  acces- 
sion. We  expect  to  show  from  the  book  that  whereas  these  expeditions 
had  been  made  upon  one  system  of  calculation  priorto  Brady, they  were 
granted  upon  another  after  he  came  in,  an  immaterialinquiry  which,  if 
your  honor  chooses  to  intimate  the  slightest  objection  to,  we  will  with- 
draw ;  the  great  object  is  to  show  that  these  expeditions,  prior  to  Mr. 
Brady's  time,  were,  as  Mr.  Bliss  has  very  wisely  expressed  it,  quoting 
from  a  distinguished  writer,  the  medicine  of  the  department,  and  since 
Brady's  accession  they  have  become  its  daily  food  and  his  own  market- 
money  ;  that  prior  to  Brady's  time,  expeditions  were  regarded  as  things 
to  be  granted  with  care,  contracts  were  to  be  given  out  by  advertise- 
ment, comjietition  was  to  lessen  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
Treasury,  and  as  there  was  no  com]jetition  in  expedition  and  increase  of 
service  they  were  very  rarely  ordered  ;  that  after  Brady's  time  adver- 
tising became  a  farce,  and  expedition  and  multiplication  became  the 
daily  habit  of  the  oiili(!e. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Now,  just  one  instance  from  the  book.  I  read  here 
the  heading,  number  of  route,  contractor's  name,  original  distance,  ad- 
ditional service,  aud  reason  for  authorizing  it.  Suppose  a  mangoes  on 
the  stand  and  says  he  has  a  route  from  Unionville  to  Mount  Airy,  in 
Maryland,  and  received  $170  a  year  for  three  trips  a  week,  and  it  was 
increased  and  he  got  $375  additional,  and  there  is  a  little  brief  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  additional  service.  ''  Mr.  So  and  So  take  the 
stand.  Where  do  you  live?"  "  Mount  Airy."  I  happened  to  strike 
upon  a  good  name  ;  we  would  say,  "  You  are  up  too  high  ;  you  must 
come  down  to  this  case."  The  gentlemen  say,  "  We  concede  that  that 
would  not  do 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  well,  I  am  entirely  with  you  on  that 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  not  be  proper  evidence  m  this 
case.  It  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  evidence  to  establish  the  custom  of  the 
department,  because  tU-ere  Qai)ib?/tt^PA\sXft'l#i  against  law.  The  custom 
of  the  department  m'dymMge"m\irjWWye&v,  and  from  administra- 
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tion  to  administration.  As  one  administration  goes  out  we  see  anotlier 
sweeping  in,  and  all  its  work  overturned  sometimes  with  as  much 
force  as  the  temples  of  Italy  were  overthrown  by  the  Huns  and  Goths. 
How  many  years  is  it  since  we  had  Congress  appropriating  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  for  rivers 
and  harbors  ?  It  is  just  about  passing  a  bill  of  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  rivers  and  harbors.  Two  years  ago  all  that  was  uncoustitu- 
ticnal.  If  the  people  shall  disapprove  this  thing  we  may  have  it  all 
changed  next  year ;  but  still  these  men  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
doing  a  fraudulent  thing  when  they  act  in  this  way.  Twenty  millions 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  and  ten  or  fifteen  millions  for  court-houses — I 
don't  know  how  much,  but  all  that  is  a  change  of  policy  certainly  from 
ancient  times,  and  some  persons  might  think  it  was  extravagant.  Still 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do  it.  Well,  in  legard  to  these  orders  for 
increase  of  service  aud  expedition,  the  Second  Assistant  fostm aster- 
General  always  had  the  power,  that  is,  ever  since  the  law  gave  that 
power  to  the  department.  When  that  was  I  don't  remember  at  this 
moment.  I  think  it  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  But  Brady's  prede- 
cessors, it  seems,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  ex- 
ercise that  power  to  any  very  great  extent.  That  might  have  been  be- 
cause the  department  had  a  heavy  deficit.  We  all  remember  that  a,  few 
years  back  Congress  was  called  upon  from  year  to  year  to  make  very 
heavy  appropriations,  running  up  into  millions,  to  keep  ujd  the  business 
of  the  Post-Of&ce  Department. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  last  report  shows  it  is  self-sustaining  now. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  for  the  beneiit  of  this  case. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Pacific  mail  subsidy.     Don't  forget  that. 

The  Court.  The  Postmaster-General  had  the  power  and  the  statute 
gave  it  to  him.  There  could  be  no  custom  therefore  which  would  deny 
him  the  proper  exercise  of  his  power  in  allowing  the  service  aud  exped- 
tion.  That  is  his  power;  no  custom  can  takeaway  that  powor;  but 
Ms  predecessors  may  have  thought  proper  uot  to  use  that  iiower.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  may  have  changed.  The  finances  of  the 
department  may  have  increased,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
fact  is  that  the  growth  of  the  Western  country,  especially  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  abounds  in  the  precious  metals  and  even  in  the 
baser  metals,  have  attracted  a  large  population ;  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
,He  may  haveregardedthe  policy  of  his  predecessors  as  being  too  narrow, 
and  having  the  power  under  the  statute,  and  takinga  different  view  of  his 
•duty  under  the  statute,  he  may  have  made  these  orders.  Until  some;  liing 
is  done  contrary  to  law,  we  will  presume  that  the  change  of  polic\  was 
ordered  from  a  sense  of  duty  ana  under  the  authority  given  to  him  by 
the  law.  Now,  Brady  is  charged  with  belonging  to  a  band  of  consi)ira- 
torsthat  are  all  named,  and  they  are  a  band  that  have  come  tog.  ther 
within  a  recent  period.  If  he  is  gitilty,  he  is  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
indictment.  Now,  the  proof  that  you  offer  is  proof  against  Brady  alone, 
which  has  no  tendency  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  because  no  other  con- 
spirators are  named.  You  do  not  connect  that  act  with  any  named 
party  except  Brady,  and  as  he  is  here  now  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy with  these  persons,  I  think  you  cannot  try  him  for  his  own  in- 
dividual crime  if  crime,  it  was,  of  departing  from  the  custom  of  his  an- 
cestors in  changing  the  policy  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Meerick.  His  ofticialra.ncestQr£.   ...  „^ 

The  Court.  Yes.  Now,  iP^Wf  m^<fffffl?'?ff^courts  have  decided 
that  when  i)arties  are  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  ceDi 
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taiu  persons  wlio  are  named,  eTJdence  is  received  of  contemporaneous 
ads  on  the  part  of  tlio  defendants  in  cheating  and  defrauding  others. 
That  kind  of  evidences  has  been  admitted.  Wherever  it  is  a  question 
of  (jvii  animo  acts  are  done,  1  think  the  rule  is  that  other  acts  not  set 
out  in  the  indictment  may  generally  be  received  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  light  upon  that  subject,  not  of  trying  tlie  parties  for  those 
acts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ([uo  animo  the  defendants 
charged  in  the  indictnient  committed  the  acts  alleged.  But  then,  so 
far  as  I  knovr,  these  other  acts  to  show  quo  animo  are  acts  done  by  the 
conspirators.  I  therefore  think  that  it  would  embarrass  the  issues  in 
this  case,  and  prolong  the  trial,  and  would  be,  I  think,  not  worth  either 
the  time  or  the  trouble  that  it  would  take  to  receive  this  evidence.  It 
could  not  be,  allowed  to  have  any  effect  ui^on  the  coconspirators  in 
this  case,  because  it  was  his  act  alone  and  related  back  to  a  period  an- 
tecedenc  to  the  formation  of  this  conspiracy  or  any  conspiracy  leading 
into  it  so  far  as  we  are  informed.    I  shall  not  receive  the  evidence. 

At  this  point  (1  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usnal 
lecess. 


AFTEE    RECESS. 

Ml'.  Bliss.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  following  receipts  on  the  Ver- 
million and  Sioux  Falls  route: 

Received  the  above-mentioned  warrants  April  23rd,  1879,  Noa.  2989,2990,  &  2991.  E 
M.  Vaili-,  contractor,  by  John  R.  Miner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Had  you  not  better  let  us  see  them  ? 
Mr.  Bliss.  They  have  all  been  identified.     You  have  never  asked  to 
see  any  of  these  before  [submitting  papers]. 
Mr.  Henkle.  You  need  not  read  them  unless  yon  want  to. 

Ri^ccived  the  above-mentioned  warrants  January  30th,  1879, Nos.  1437510  14377.  H- 
M.  Vaile,  contractor,  by  John  R.  Miner,  attorney. 

Reci^ived  above-mentiourd  warrants,  lilanlj  date, Nos.  1520  to  1522.  H.  M.  Vaile. con- 
tractor, and  Ny,  in  the  corner. 

Received  the  above-mentioned  warrants  Nov.  Ist,  1881,  Nos.  5621  to  .5623.  John  R. 
Miner,  contractor,  for  self  and  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Received  above-mentioned  warrants  May  26th,  1881,  Nos.  7439  to  7442.  John  E. 
Miner,  c  'ntractor,  for  self  and  H.  JI.  Vaile.- 

Received  above-mentioned  warrant  January  29th,  1881,  No.  1854.  John  R.  Miner,, 
attorrev  f.r  contractor. 

RccHived  above-mentioned  warrantsNov.gtb,  l878,Nos-11780and  11781.  H.M. Vaile,, 
conti  actor,  with  an  M. 

[The  receipts  just  read  were  submitted  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked,  and 
w  ere  by  him  marked  from  17  N  to  23  If,  inclusive,  and  submitted  to  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  for  inspection.] 

I  also  offer  the  following  : 

Received  the  above-mentioned  warrant  Nov.  12th,  1878,  No.  11921.  H.  M.  Vaile,  con- 
tracicir. 

Received  the  above-mentioned  warrant,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  13th,  1879,  No. 
10  ;y.i.     John  W.  Dorsey,  contractor. 

[The  receipts  last  read  were  marked  by  the  clerk  16  and  17  M.] 
Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,"  a  few  days  ago  I  ottered  the 
drafts  identified  by  Mr.  AValsh  and  indorsed  by  Price,  to  himself,  and 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  pay  on  the  San  Antonio  and  Corpus 
Christi  route,  and  yo^^tim^  ^(Wlm^^Q^A  not  be  admitted  unless  it 
■was  shown  that  Mr.  Brady  had  in  some  way  recognized  the  interest  he 
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liadintliera.  In  lookiiig-  over  tbe  testimony  upon  ttie  subject,  I  find 
wbat  I  did  not  tben  recall,  that  these  drafts  were  mentioned  by  Brady 
ill  liis  conversation  with  Mr.  Walsh,  wliich  took  place  on  the  28tli  of 
December,  On  page  1.702,  beginning  on  pane  1701,  your  honor  will  tind 
Mr.  Walsh's  statement  of  what  tiansiiired  between  Iiimself  and  Brady, 
in  which  interview  Brady  insisted  that  Walsh  should  do  as  the  other 
contractors  had  done  and  that  his  route  having  been  expedited  he 
should  pay  the  I'O  per  cent,  required  by  the  ofMcial  who  had  passe<l  the 
order  making  the  expedition,  and  upon  Walsh  not  seeming  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  subject  to  such  an  obligation,  Br;uly  told  him  that  if 
lie  had  obserN-ed  he  would  have  known  thatsuch  was  the  understanding  ; 
and  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  after  some  interruption,  your  honor  will 
observe  the  following: 

A.  [Continning'.]  That  I  liacl  seen  eiioi;gb  if  I  ohose  to  observe,  might  have  observed 
enoiisb,  to  knou-  that  there  \v^re  matters  which  clearly  indicated  whiit  tbe  eustnin  was 
in  regard  to  his  per  centiiui.  I  asked  hiui  what  lie  rei'erred  to.  He  .said  be  refi  rredto 
tbe  Peterson-Piice  drafts  held  liy  ine,  a^  d  lie  said,  to  further  hear  biro  out  a- to  the 
Con^'iessioual  appropriation,  that  tbe  drafts  tbati  lieldof  Pi-ice',s  on  the  loiife.  I  think, 
from  Indianola  to  Corpus  Christi,  I  do  not  renieniber  the  number,  re|)re!-eutinf;  $2,500, 
Here  given  by  Price  in  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  pro  rata  that  be  owed  the 
fund. 

Now,  ill  this  statement  Brady  says  Walsh  ought  to  have  known  it, 
by  reason  of  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  Peterson  and  Price  drafts 
which  he,  Walsh,  then  held,  and  that  as'  totheOongiessionalappiopria- 
tiou  he  ought  to  huva  known  in  fact  that  the  two  drafts  which  he  held 
on  the  Indianola  and  Corpus  Christi  route,  for  $1,-!.jO  each,  had  been 
given  by  Price  for  that  Congressional  fund,  he  having  an  interest  in 
these  other  drafts,  by  reason  of  his  percentage,  for  the  increase  of  the 
route.  Recalling  that  to  your  honor's  mind  I  now  offer  these  drafts  to 
be  read  to  tbe  jury. 

Mr.  W1L8ON.  And  I  object. 

Mr.  Mbreiok.  There  is  also  other  evidence  that  I  might  offer  in  re- 
gard to  that,  but  J  do  not  think  it  material  as  I  deem  this  entirely  suf- 
ficient. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  understand  precisely  what  these  drafts  are  and 
where  they  come  from.  I  have  a  general  idea  about  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Merrick.  These  are  drafts  covering  the  price  of  expedition  ou 
the  route  from  Corpus  Christi  to  San  Antonio,  Xo.  31US,  given  by 
Price,  payable  to  his  ow^n  order  and  indorsed  by  Price,  and  by  \Valslt— 
drafts  on  the  pay  due  for  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no;  let  me  see  the  drafts. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  do  not  say. 

Mr.  Wilson.  State  what  is  in  the  drafts. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  drafts  on  the  p;iy  for  the  expedition,  for 
tliey  are  for  pay  on  that  route,  which  pay  on  that  route  does  not  exist 
to  the  extent  of  the  drafts,  except  for  the  pay  on  the  expedition. 
"  Mr.  TOTTEN.  How  do  we  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  show  you.  Xow,  these  were  drafts  in  Walsh's 
hands,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  testitied  Brady  was  entitled  to  credit 
for  to  a  certain  extent,  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  They  amount  to  -s  1,5,000. 
He  also  held,  he  testities,  at  the  same  time,  a  personal  note  of  Price,  for 
^5,000,  making  the  wliole  amount  that  he  held  in  tliat  relation  sL'0,000, 
of  which  he  says  Brady  was  entitled  to  •'islO,000,  and  which  Brady  would 
receive  credit  for  on  his  SiCGqant.ma\uWsl^^^!^  only  information  in 
the  testimony  as  to  the  circ»fMe^^i#Wffll  he  gave  the  draft 
was  drawn  out  bv  a  Question. 
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Now,  then,  lie  Lad  these  drafts,  and  at  the  time  of  the  conversation- 
and  ill  the  conversation  Brady  says  to  Walsh,  "You  know  all  about 
this  thing  of  niy  percentage  where  I  expedite  a  route ;  you  need  not 
pretend  you  do  not  know  it ;  if  you  had  observed  you  would  have  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  you."  Says  Walsh  to  Brady,  "What  do  you  refer 
to  ?"  "  Why,  I  refer  to  the  Price  draft  that  you  hold,  and  the" Peterson 
drafts  that  are  in  your  hands,  to  verify  my  statement,"  which  statement 
is  this,  to  wit,  "  You  knew  about  my  being  paid  L'O  per  cent.,  and  I  re- 
ferred to  those  drafts  which  you  now  hold  of  mine,"  the  Peterson 
drafts  having  iiassed  to  Walsh  as  collateral  security  for  the  loan  of 
$3,000,  and  these  having  passed  to  him  in  a  different  way.  Brady, 
in  tliat  conversation  therefore  recognized  these  particular  drafts  in 
Walsh's  hands  as  drafts  in  which  he,  Brady,  had  an  interest,  and  told 
Walsh,  "As  you  know  all  about  that  matter,  you  know  exactly  whatthat 
is  for  ;  you  know  exactly  what  my  interest  is  in  these  drafts,  and  how  I 
came  by  them,  aud  what  they  were  given  for,  and,  therefore,  you  ought 
to  understand  what  the  rule  is  in  reference  to  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  me  for  expeditiou." 

iSTow,  sir.  I  propose  to  read  these  drafts  to  the  jury  in  connection  witli 
that  testimony.  Brady  is  brought  into  direct  connection  with  tbese 
drafts.  And  then  I  propose  to  follow  the  reading  of  these  drafts  by 
showing  that  they  were  drawn  on  the  expedition  allowed,  and  dated 
July  16,  LS79,  and  that  the  order  for  the  expeditiou  was  not  made  until 
July  IS,  1S70.  It  is  jacketed  July  15,  and  the  order  was  made  July  18. 
So  tliat  the  drafts  were  drawn  with  extraordinary  and  prophetic  ac- 
curacy in  view  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  for  the  contemplated  ex- 
pedition. 

Tlie  Court.  This  is  not  one  of  the  routes  referred  to  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

]\Ir.  jMeekick.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  one  of  the  routes  referred  to  in 
the  indictment,  but  this  is  the  draft  on  another  route  which  was  given 
by  tiff  drawer,  as  I  contend  the  testimony  shows,  in  consideration  of 
Bradx's  expediting  that  other  route,  and  is  therefore  competent  evi- 
dence as  part  of  Brady's  declaration  to  Walsh  at  that  time,  entering' 
into  it,  as  your  honor  will  observe.  Walsh  says,  "  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  I  know  all  about  these  matters.  What  do  you  refer 
to"?"  "He  said  he  referred  to  the  Peterson  and  Pricedrafts  held  by  me"— 
these  drafts  that  I  now  offer.  And  in  the  second  place  they  are  compe- 
tent evidence  under  the  ruling  that  your  honor  made  just  before  recess, 
to  show  a  similar  illegal  tran.«'action  in  a  matter  where  motive  and  intent 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  Court.  No  ;  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way.  Here  is  a  fact  be- 
longing to  an  independent  and  outside  matter,  not  referred  to  in  the 
indictment  at  all,  and  if  you  have  given  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that 
Brady  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  did  receive  part  of  the  money 
of  the  contractors  for  expediting  aud  increasing  service,  then  you  do 
not  need  this  to  prove  his  motive. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  cumulative,  of  course  ;  only  cumulative. 

Tlie  Court.  If  that  fact  is  established,  this  is  not  needed  to  show 
his  motive.  If  that  fact  is  not  established  by  that  witness,  it  cannot  be 
established  by  this. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  no  tendency  to  establish  it. 

The  Court.  Then,  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  confession — to  he  sure, 
he  sjieaks  of  the  Price  drafts,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  their  contents 
any  nioi-e  than  that  &imi2&et%^V^iE^0^ffWi:  to  Walsh— be  does  not 
make  them  a  part  of  his  testimony  in  confession.     He  merely  reters  to 
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the  fact  that  the  Price  drafts  existed,  but  makes  nofiirther  reference  to 
them.  He  does  not  incorporate  them  in  his  confession.  He  refers  to 
the  fact  that  Walsh  knew  well  in  this  practice  what  those  drafts  were 
for.  Bnt,  inasmuch  as  the  confession  does  not  refer  to  the  contents  of 
the  drafts  as  a  part  of  it,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  offer  them  as  sup- 
plemental to  Walsh's  testimony  to  make  out  what  the  confession 
amounted  to.  You  have  the  confession  as  made  by  Brady  precisely. 
These  drafts  were  not  before  him,  and  the  contents  of  the  ilrafts  were 
not  referred  to  by  Brady.  He  refers  to  them  as  an  existing  fact  known 
to  Walsh,  just  as  he  might  ha^e  referred  to  any  other  fact.  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  contents  of  those  drafts  Avas  no  part  of  Brady's  con- 
fession ;  that  he  was  urging  the  drafts  as  a  fact  known  to  the  other 
party,  but  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  understood  your  honor  to  say  the  other  day  that 
when  1  connected  Brady  with  them  they  would  then  be  competent. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  find  what  occurred.  1  suspended  the  examiua- 
tion. 

The  Court.  They  were  certainly  not  competent  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor's  attention  was  not  called  to  what  had 
been  said. 

The  Court.  What  did  I  say  there. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  going  to  find  it  now.  [Turning  to  the  record.] 

The  Court.  If  I  did  make  an  erroneous  decision  at  that  time  I  do  not 
feel  obliged  to  follow  it  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  your  honor  made  an  erroneous  decision. 
It  is  on  page  1787. 

The  Court.  [Eeferring  to  the  record.]  At  page  1780,  I  see  some  ref- 
«'ence  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  was  what  occurred : 

The  Court.  Your  question  was  within  proper  limits. 

Q.  [Resiimin;;.]  Now,  I  will  ask  jou  this  question.  Did  General  Brady  receive  any 
(jenefitr  from  these  drafts? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  If  you  proposito  follow  that  question  up  by  proving  that  General  Brady 
recognized  the  benefit  and  accepted  it,  I  will  admit  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Court.  A  man  may  give  a  fictitious  credit  or  a  real  credit  without  consulting 
the  party  who  derives  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not  in  this  case. 
I  cannot  say. 

The  Court.  I  could  not  admit  the  question,  then,  without  some  assurance  on  that 
gronnd. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  cannot  give  you  the  assurance,  for  really  I  do  uot  know.  I  will  as- 
certain, and  u.se  the  drafts  hereafter,  if  occasion  makes  it  proper,  upon  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  the  court,  this  is  all  ruled  out. 

The  Court.  All  thetestiraony  that  has  just  been  given  in  auswer  to  the  last  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Merrick  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  hina. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Walsh.  You  will  please  not  leave,  as  I  may  have  oc- 
casion til  call  you  to  the  stand  again.  You  will  consider  yourself  still  uuder  subpcBoa. 
[To  the  conrt.J  I  have  a  telegram  here,  your  honor,  wliich  I  will  just  hand  to  you 
[submitting  a  paper  to  the  court  ]. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  I  want  to  ask  vou  one  question,  Mr.  Walsh.  I  be- 
heve  yon  stated  that  General  Brady  got  the  benefit  of  half  of  those  drafiS.  [To  the 
court.]  Is  that  considered  to  be  excluded,  vour  honor  f 

Mr.  Merhick.  That  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  that  is  excluded  J  hjiye  nothing  further  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Mkrkick.  The  court  said  hD^&medob^m^CeBSmm!i  that  question  unless  I 
could  give  him  some  assurance  that  General  Brady  receivel  the  beoetit  of  it.  I  could 
'lotask  it  beean..in  T  i-.Muld  unt  o-ivp  it. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  give  you  the  assurance  that  be  never  did. 
Mr.  Merhick.  I  cannot  accept,  jour  assurance  on  that  point. 

And  so  forth.  The  difBciilty  was,  that  you  did  not  recognize  that 
Brady  himself  had  recognized  and  admitted  his  interest  in  the  draft 
That  was  the  diiSculty. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  nothing  different  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  I  understand  your  honor  to  say  that  your  ruliug  oa 
page  1787  is  incorrect"? 

The  Court.  I  want  to  lools;  at  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Mbeeiok.  We  can  recall  the  witness. 

The  Court.  [After  further  perusing  the  record.]  It  seems  to  liave 
been  my  impression  at  that  time  that  if  the  receijJt  of  the  money  rep- 
resented by  those  drafts  was  brought  home  to  Brady,  it  was  proper 
e^■idence. 

]Mr.  ]Mereick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  that  that  was  an  error  on 
my  ])art. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  it  was  an  error  even  if  the  receipt  had  been 
brought  home  to  Brady  '? 

The  Court.  Yes.    The  witness  on  the  stand  was  Walsh. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes.     And  the  witness  said  : 

These  drafts  were  handed  me  by  Senator  Kellogg. 

That  was  in  reply  to  a  question  that  your  honor  asked.  I  was  not 
going  to  ask  anything  about  it.  You  remember  that  I  was  very  care- 
ful. I  did  not  want  to  involve  bringiug  in  names  that  were  not 
proper. 

The  Court.  I  wanted  to  know  who  had  given  them  to  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  wanted  to 
know. 

The  Court.  The  witness  said  they  were  handed  to  him,  by  Senator 
Kellogg,  one-half  for  his  account  and  one-half  for  Brady's. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  seemed  to  bring  the  connection  between  Brady 
and  the  drafts. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  then  all  the  subsequent  questions  involved  the 
inquiry  whether  Brady  had  actually  received  the  money. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  whether  he  had  received  the  money,  but  whether 
he  had  recognized  the  receipt. 

The  Court.  Yes;  then  the  question  is  whether  the  court  would  in- 
quire i  ito  Brady's  receipt  of  money  from  that  route  on  this  trial  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  to  show  tliat  Brady  recognized  his  interest 
in  those  drafts;  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  receipt  of  money,  not  as  the 
settlement  of  a  money  transaction,  but  that  lie  received  the  proceeds  of 
those  drafts.  That  is  proved  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  those  contracts,  in  ''(mnection  with  the  statement 
of  the  witness  that  Brady  had  told  him  he  receive<l  2()  per  cent,  where 
he  granted  expedition,  and  demanded  that  the  witness  should  pay  him 
the  20  per  cent.,  saying  that  the  witness  knew  tliat  he  received  the  20 
per  cent.,  and  he  refers  him  to  these  drafts  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  he  ought  to  know,  '-For  you  hold  these  I'rice  drafts." 

Tlie  Court.  Well,  you  have  that  in  evidence  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  w£to^^^^^j(j%^lo^t  Brady  said  to  him,  "ioii 
know  what  my  habit  is— the  habit  of  the  office;  1  take  toll  from  every- 

hnil\   ■    PA'iil'vhnrl  V  ll;i\rs:  niA  tliat    ll.anilnao  nf  the  f  Vlipdi  tioil  aud  iUCreaS© 
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of  service;  if  you  don't  kuow  it,  you  ought  to  know  it.  You  have  the 
means  of  knowini;  it."  And  then  you  go  on  to  prove  that  in  point 
of,  fact,  Brady  was  paid  for  expedition  on  account  of  this  route  from 
Indianohx  to  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  a  route  that  belonged  to 
nobody  concerned  in  this  trial.  Now,  1  think  if,  as  to  the  confession, 
Walsh  had  said  that  Brady  told  him  that  he  had  received  from  i'rice 
money  from  that  route  on  account  of  the  allowance  of  expedition  and 
increase  of  service,  it  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  against  Brady  in 
this  case,  because  this  case  is  not  involved  in  it.  The  reason  why  I 
admitted  Walsh's  testimony  as  to  Brady's  confession  in  that  broad  way 
was  that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  case,  but  the  confession 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  these  particular  cases  that  we  are  trying. 
If  it  had  been  so  narrow  as  to  be  confined  to  Corpirs  Christi  and  lu- 
dianola,  I  should  have  not  thought  the  evidence  was  competent. 
Now,  here  you  seek  to  give  in  evidence  a  fact  of  that  kind  which  is  so 
narrow  that  it  would  have  been  excluded  from  Walsh's  testimony — 
that  is,  Walsh  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  see  the  ijosition  of  your  honor,  and  that  is  the  an- 
swer to  my  second  proposition  of  similar  transactions.  Now,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  his  cross-examination  of  Walsh,  was  quite  searching  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  Walsh  had  loaned  Brady,  and  the  pay- 
ment that  had  been  made  by  Bradj%  and  in  that  aspect  the  case  pre- 
sents a  ditferent  view.  Now,  Wa^-sh  testified  that  he  was  entitled  to 
credit  for  so  much.  Very  well.  I  propose  to  show  how  those  credits 
were  made,  what  they  came  out  of.  I  have  the  right  to  show  how  that 
was  done,  and  to  have  the  whole  transaction. 

The  OouET.  Yes  ;  but  the  defendants  do  not  dispute  the  credits. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  belie\'e  they  do  dispute  the  credits.  I  asked  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  disputes  everything.  * 

The  Court.  They  will  take  very  willingly  all  the  credits. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]'  Will  you?  Will  von  take  the  credits  ? 
its? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  now.  If  he  wants  me  to  get  up  here  and  answer 
him  I  will  do  it. 

The  CotJRT.  [Deprecatingly.]  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  are  sick. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  I  am.  But  a  man  ought  not  to  put  a  question 
of  that  kind,  which  he  certainly  knows  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  know  it  is  not  proper,  but  the  court  volunteered  to 
say  that  you  would  accept  all  the  credits. 

The  Court.  You  mean  the  amounts.  The  fact  is,  we  are  not  settling 
this  account. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  we  are. 

The  Court.  This  account  is  only  of  consequence  in  this  case  as  the 
dift'ereut  statements  in  the  account  may  affect  the  credit  of  the  statements 
of  the  witness  AValsh.  But  in  both  these  statements  credits  were  made,  as 
he  testified,  for  the  amount  he  received  on  those  drafts,  to  which  Brady 
was  entitled  on  those  drafts.  Having  given  the  credit,  you  need  not 
dispute  it.  You  cannot  inquire  how  the  credit  was  given,  nor  go  into 
that  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  bring  in  testimony  which  might 
hear  upon  another  point,  but  which  is  of  no  consequence  in  regard  to 
that  point.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  competent  evidence  upon  that 
point. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  sir,  I  am  never  disposed  to  wrangle  with  the 
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Mr.  Meekick.  I  have  no  right  to  except.  The  other  gentlemen  have 
a  right  to  except  and  wrangle  too.    Brother  Totten  does,  but  I  do  not. 

The  Court.  1  acknowledge  that  the  impression  on  my  mind  first 
was,  that  if  Brady  was  connected  with  the  reception  of  money  it  might 
go  in  ;  but  on  more  mature  reflection  I  think  it  ought  not  to  go  in. 

Benjamin  U.  Ketsee  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Question.  Are  you  receiver  for  the  German  Xational  Bank?— An- 
swer. I  am  receiver  for  the  German- American  National  Bank. 

Q.  Have  you  your  books  with  you "? — A.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  cannot  get  along  without  your  books.  Please  bring 
in  your  books  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Keyser,  relating  to  the  transaction 
al^out  which  these  papers  are  that  I  have  sent  for.  [To  the  court.]  Mr. 
Keyser  has  omitted  to  bring  in  his  books. 

The  Witness.  I  received  no  request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  think  I  did  hand  you  a  request,  but  I  thought 
you  would  bring  them  with  you.  We  cannot  do  anything  further  until 
we  get  the  books. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  might  admit  it,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [To  the  witness.]  Can  you  without  your  books  give  a 
history 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Hold  on  a  minute. 

Mr.  ^Feeeick.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  might  admit  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

The  (JOTTRT.  [To  Mr.  jMerrick.]  You  can  put  your  questions  prelimi- 
nary to  bringing  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Meekick.  I  am  rigjht  up  to  the  books.  I  deal  in  very  few  pre- 
liminaries, sir. 

(}.  Those  books  show  the  transactions  of  Dorsey  and  Yaile  and 
Miner,  do  they  not  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  In  which  orders  for  payment  on  certain 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Irrterposing.]  Wait  a  moment.     Let  us  have  the  books. 

Mr.  ^Meeeick.  All  right,  I  will  stop.  We  have  nothing  else  that  we 
can  present  to  the  court  this  evening.  We  hope  that  some  witnesses 
will  be  here  in  the  morning  whose  examination  may  consume  a  portion 
of  the  day.  We  expect  probably  we  will  be  able  to  get  through  to-mor- 
row.    We  are  waiting  anxiously  for  witnesses,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  ought  to  say,  your  honor,  that  there  is  one  witness  who 
should  have  been  here  to-day,  but  a  dispatch  failed  to  be  delivered  to 
him.  I  got  a  dispatch  after  I  got  into  court  saying  that  he  would  be 
here  at  4  o'clock,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  in  time. 

The  OouET.  Is  there  nothing  else  with  which  we  could  amuse  our- 
selves this  afteruoon  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  "Not  in  this  room,  sir. 

The  OouET.  Adjourn  the  court,  then. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  was  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  mornini;-  at  10  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Mbreick.  If  your  honor  please,  before  we  go  on  with  the  testi- 
mony there  is  a  matter  which  the  counsel  for  the  Government  feel  it 
their  dAty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  for  the  reason  that  tliey 
are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  possibly  had  some  effect 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  making  it  somewhat  diflflcult  to  ob- 
tain the  attendance  of  witnesses.  We  do  this  from  a  sense  of  duty 
arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the  counsel  and  the  obligation  that  that 
relation  impos'es  to  protect  and  take  care  of  our  witnesses.  I  move, 
yonr  honor,  for  a  rule  upon  A.  C.  Buell,  the  editor  of  The  Capital,  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court  by 
reason  of  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of 
July  23,  charging  Mr.  Walsh  with  perjury  and  falsehood,  and  other- 
wise abusive  and  libelous  in  respect  of  him,  and  I  also  move  for  a  rule 
upon  Buell  and  Helm  and  Hack  and  Eingwalt  and  E.  W.  Brady, 
brother  of  one  of  the  defendants,  the  representatives  and  trustees  of 
the  Critic  corporation,  under  whose  auspices  the  Critic  of  this  city  is 
pubhshed;  and  for  a  rule  upon  Harris,  one  of  the  editors,  to  sliow 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  for  similar  and 
libelous  abuse  of  the  witness  Walsh  and  of  the  late  Attorney-General 
MacVeagh,  and  of  the  late  Postmaster- General  James.  In  this  article, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  one  day,  and  the  second  published 
another  day,  these  three  gentlemen  are  all  abused  in  the  same  un- 
seemly, uncouth,  and  vituperative  language,  and  are  charged  with  per- 
jury, false  swearing,  and  lying.  The  charge  was  published  at  the  time 
these  men  were  under  the  process  of  the  court  as  witnesses,  and  they  are 
not  yet  discharged,  and  are  still  under  the  process  of  the  court.  I  will 
read  a  few  of  the  headings : 

MacVeagh's  meniory  as  bad  as  Walsh's. 
MacVeagh  gets  mndflled. 
Lyiug  Tom  James  testifies. 

MacVeagh,  Walsh,  and  James  seem,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  have 
become  the  special  objects  of  vituperative  assault  during  the  time  when 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  court  and  testifying  before  the  court. 
Now,  such  proceedings  as  these  on  the  part  of  individuals  controlling 
public  journals  are  necessarily  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
and  regular  administration  of  justice,  to  intimidate  those  who  .ire  not 
courageous  enough  to  resist  such  public  expressions  and  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  witnesses  to  testify  in  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  no  sensitive  gentleman  likes  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  lieing 
made  the  subject  of  vituperative  assault  and  abuse  in  the  public  jjress. 
I  found  the  motion  upon  a  distinct  decision  in  reference  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  iu  the  premises  and  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding- 
rendered  in  the  circuitcourt  for  thedistrict  of  Pennsylvania  some  years 
ago.  I  file  the  motions  and  will  have  copies  served  upon  the  other  side, 
and  the  parties  to  whom  they  relate,  and  will  call  it  up  at  a  proper 
time,  not  asking  any  action  at  present. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  never  read  the  articles.    I  do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  wish  the  motion  £rranted  now.     I  simuly  file 
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TLe  Court.  I  cannot  grant  a  rule  to  show  cause  without  hearing  the 
artich's. 

]Mr.  Mekhick.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  for  that  purpose  ;it  present,  but  merely  want  to  file  the  motious 
HOW  and  serve  notice  upon  the  other  side,  and  J  will  call  the  rule  up 
at  some  time  when  your  honor  may  indicate  upon  application  that  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  bear  it. 

The  Court.  Very  well ;  you  can  file  the  motion. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  file  the  motion.  The  counsel  for  the  Government 
feel  that  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  protect  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Perhaps  I  had  better  suggest  to  the  court  that  in  our 
turn,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  probably  for  the  same  i^urpose  these  gen- 
tlemen have  filed  this  i>aper  and  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
we  may  get  together  extracts  fiom  some  of  the  New  York  papers,  one 
of  vliich  distinctly  abused  your  honor  personally  in  a  most  shameful 
manner  within  three  weeks.  Every  day  we  are  treated  to  criticisms  of 
the  most  scandalously  abusive  and  untruthful  character  from  several 
of  till'  "  great  dailies,"  as  they  are  fond  of  calling  themselves.  When 
we  go  into  this  business  Ave  want  to  have  a  show  on  our  side,  and  if 
the>  can  ])roduce  anything  that  is  half  so  bad  as  the  statements  that 
are  made  in  the  newspapers  that  have  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  abus- 
ing (Jeneral  Brady  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  announcing  to  the  world  that 
they  lire  already  convicted  thieves,  and  on  their  way  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, then  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  produce  it  so  that  there  will 
be  two  sides.     We  want  to  be  heard  on  our  side. 

The  Court.  Well,  both  parties  probably  are  subject  to  punishment. 
The  court  is  not  going  to  set  off  one  offense  or  crime  against  another. 
All  there  is  of  it  is  this 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Allow  me  to  say  a  single  word,  your 
honor.  1  will  heartily  co-operate  with  my  learned  brother  in  seekingto 
©btain  just  punishment  of  any  editor  or  correspondent  who  pubhshes 
an  article  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of  justice 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  do  not  kuow  what  the  object  of  filing  this  motion  for 
a  rule  to  show  cause,  can  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  pre- 
sentiTig  such  a  paper  as  that  is  to  bring  somebody  before  the  bar  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  stated  the  object.    There  is  no  other  object. 

The  Court.  You  need  not  restate  it. 

Jlr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  intend  to  restate  it. 

The  Court.  As  to  the  attacks  upon  the  court  I  do  not  see  them 
geneially. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  see  them,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  neither  see  them  nor  of  hear  them.  Sometimes  they 
send  me  anonymous  communications  with  the  papers  but  I  always 
throw  them  in  the  waste-basket. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Eeflectious  upon  the  court  are  reflections  upon  the  bar, 
and  reflections  upon  the  court  and  bar  of  this  District  are  reflections 
upo7i  the  people. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  McSaveeny.  So  long  as  they  let  Ohio  alone  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WjhsoN.  We  have  a  great  "many  things  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
views that  we  will  bfJig^/leotllby  MJiom&oft®i  the  court  when  the  time 
comes. 
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ernment  papers  were  ahead.     It  seems  the  Critic  is  puttiug  in  the  last 
licks. 

Mr.  Meebick.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  your  part  to  de- 
fend it. 

The  GouET.  There  is  no  set-oiJ  one    against  the  other.     Tliey  all 
ought  to  be  punished,  if  guilty. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  It  might  be  called  a    counter-claim,  your  honor,  pos- 
sibly. 

The  CotiET.  It  seems  impossible  to  have  a  fair  trial  in  this  country 
anywhere  on  account  of  the  newspaper  writers. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  press. 
X    The  OOUET.  There  are  compensations,  no  doubt.     The  blessings  of  a 
free  press,  of  course,  make  up  for  the  disadvantages. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  It  is  some  consolation  that  the  juries  of  the  present  day 
are  not  swayed. 

The  COUET.  Yes.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  case  in  this  instance  that 
no  juryman  will  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  these  newspaper  scandals. 
They  are  not  worth  considering.  They  are  perfectly  without  influence 
upon  the  public  mind.  ISTo  juryman  need  be  rhe  least  intimidated  by 
anything  of  that  sort.  They  are  i^erfectly  without  weight  and  without 
consideration.  The  public  desjuse  them.  All  decent  men  treat  them 
with  scorn  and  contempt ;  and  if  any  men  think  they  are  creating  pub- 
lic influence  by  buj'ing  up  newspapers,  and  hiring  newsiDajjer  writers, 
they  make  a  mistake.  They  throw  away  their  money.  I  think  that 
the  pubhc  sentiment  and  the  public  mind  on  this  subject  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  independent  of  the  press.  A  decent  press  is  of 
inestimable  vahie,  but  the  prostitution  of  the  press  we  see  instances  of 
every  day.  I  do  not  say  it  is  producing  an  injurious  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  prostitution  has  gone  so  far  that  it  has  lost 
its  influence.  JSTo  man  can  gain  a  case  by  writing  articles  of  that 
kind  in  a  newspaper.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  think  that  all  these 
articles  are  calculated  to  produce  an  influence  contrary  to  the  influ- 
ence they  are  intended  to  produce.  I  know  if  any  newspaper  thinks 
it  is  going  to  intimidate  the  court,  as  long  as  I  am  sitting  here,  I  give 
notice  that  instead  of  haAing  an  influence  that  way,  if  it  has  any  at 
all,  it  will  have  the  contrary  influence.  I  do  endeavor,  though,  to  treat 
it  with  utter  disregard.  It  has  no  influence  with  me  one  way  or  the 
other;  and  I  am  confident  that,  with  an  intelligent  and  upright  jury, 
these  newspaper  articles  will  be  regarded  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  When  this  trial  began  there  seemed  to  be  a  concert  of  at- 
tack upon  the  court  at  least;  not  upon  the  jury  aud  not  upon  the  wit- 
nesses, because  the  jury  had  not  indicated  any  views,  of  course,  and 
have  not  to  this  dai,-,  and  there  were  no  witnesses  summoned.  Then 
the  attacks  were  confined  to  the  court.  As  the  court  seems  to  decide 
oneway  on  one  day,  makingsome  ruling  favorable  to  one  side,  it  seemed 
to  ba\'e  some  effect  upon  the  writers ;  aud  the  next  day  if  a  de- 
cision was  the  other  way  it  would  have  the  contrary  eflect.  They 
undertook  to  browbeat  the  court.  Now,  if  there  is  anybody  engaged 
or  connected  with  this  matter  who  thinks  or  imagines  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  going  to  win  his  case  in  that  way,  or  make  up  some  influence 
for  himself  by  that  kind  of  operation,  he  is  wasting  his  time  aud  wast- 
ing his  money;  these  hired  scribblers  are  living  upon  his  means  and 
rendering  no  equivalent.  He  will  certainly  never  get  a.uy  equivalent 
in  that  way.  LtiAnlllcBlgmmd^y  Microsoft® 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  That  is  true  on  both  sides,  is  it  not  1 
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Mr.  McSwEENY.  The  court  says  that  no  man  can  gain  his  case  in 
this  way  ;  neither  can  the  Government  maintain  its  prosecution. 

The  Court.  This  proposition  applies  to  one  side  as  well  as  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  The  Government  has  no  papers. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  say  they  had,  but  they  have  some 
of  these  instrumentalities  that  the  court  refers  to.  They  are  grinding 
on  somebody  else's  organ. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  the  attacks  were  made  on  the  court  generally 
in  the  beginning  I  felt  no  disposition  to  do  anything  at  all,  because  I 
did  not  feel  under  the  obligation  to  do  it.  The  court,  I  knew,  could 
take  care  of  itself.  But  when  the  attack  is  upon  our  witnesses  we 
feel  that  we  would  be  delinquent  if  we  did  not  attempt  to  protect 
them. 

The  Court.  I  appreciate  your  course  entirely.  I  think,  if  possible, 
something  should  be  done.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  act  of  1831 
stands  in  your  way  or  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  act  of  1831  possibly  might  stand  in  our  way,  pro- 
vided this  was  not  a  court  of  more  extended  jurisdiction  than  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Kendall  and 
Stokes,  with  which  your  honor  is  perfectly  familiar,  that  whilst  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  might  not  issue  a  mandamus,  this  court,  by 
reason  of  its  power  as  successor  to  the  Maryland  court,  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion as  extensive  as  the  king's  bench,  and  could  issue  a.  mandamus. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  court. 

The  Court.  I  know  ;  but  still  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
act  which  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  the  interests  of  newspaper- 
writers,  and  if  that  was  the  object  of  the  act,  we  shall  have  to  carry 
out  that  object. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  I  can  show  your  honor  that  that  act  does  not 
operate  here. 

Mr.  Totten.  One  of  the  newspapers  said  I  was  ill-natured.    I  deny  it. 

The  Court.  What  paper  said  that! 

Mr.  Totten.  One  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  paper  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Divers  papers  liave  represented  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  as  having  been  denouncing  these  defendants  ui  the 
most  ill-natured  manner.     We  have  never  said  anything  about  it. 

The  Court.  But  a  witness  stands  in  a  difi'erent  relation.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  properly  and  in  an  orderly  manner  with  the  trial 
of  a  case  like  the  present  if  witnesses  are  to  be  assailed  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  denounced  and  threatened  whilst  they  are  under  the  process 
of  the  court  and  in  attendance  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Well,  of  course  I  cheerfully  admit  that  all  these 
newspaper  articles  are  wrong,  and  that  if  anything  is  written  it  should 
be  written  in  a  candid  and  fair  spirit.  I  do  not  wish  the  assistance  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  world.  That  is  the  way  I  feel.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  anybody  abused,  any  witness,  lawyer,  or  anybody. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Walsh  informs  me  "that  he  desires  to  make  one  or 
two  corrections  in  his  testimony  of  mistakes  made  by  the  reporter  or 
the  person  setting  it  up,  and  also  as  to  another  matter. 

JOHN  A.  WALSH  m0e^Mjb%SOft®   ,, 

The  Court.   v\  hat  is  ft  you  desire  to  correct  1 

Thp  AVt'F'nesr.   I  desire  to  correct  one  nn.rt  of  the  renort  of  my  testi- 
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The  CotJET.  Do  you  also  desire  to  correct  your  testimony  itself  as 
delivered  ! 

The  WiT?{ESS.  Yes,  sir ;  on  recollection  I  have  a  further  correction 
to  make  besides  that  of  the  stenographic  error.  On  page  1755,  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  page,  is  the  following  answer : 

A.  Because  Mr.  Brady  desired  to  sell  me  his  half  interest  in  Peterson's  drafts  at  so 
much.  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  trade  perhaps  that  was  favorable  to  me,  and  I 
did  not  buy  them  but  I  let  him  have,  my  recollection  is,  about  $2,000. 

It  should  be  $3,000. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  correction  of  the  report. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  On  page  1758,  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  page,  is  the  following : 

Q.  What  did  yoij  make  an  application  for? — A.  The  only  application  that  I  made  in 
connection  with  the  pay  on  that  route  was  for  the  remissions  of  fines  and  penalties. 

I  correct  that  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  I  did  make  demand  for 
the  payment  of  my  one  month's  pay. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  One  month's  extra  pay  ? 

The  Witness.  One  month's  pay,  I  believe,  is  the  term;  perhaps  it  is 
extra  pay. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  You  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  did  you  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
■     Mr.  Meeeick.  Are  those  all  the  corrections  you  desire  to  make  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hine.  Referring  to  page  1723,  there  is  a  statement  with  regard 
to  a  mistake  said  to  have  been  made  in  my  office  in  stating  the  amount 
of  the  second  loan  at  $1,200  instead  of  $12,000.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
or  not  you  furnished  me  the  data  for  that "? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  If  it  please  your  honor,  is  it  proper  to  go  into  a  further 
«xauiination  of  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  shall  insist  upon  it. 

The  OouET.  That  is  not  cross-examining  him  as  to  the  matter  he  has 
testified  to  this  morning. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  HiNB.  It  is  spread  upon  the  record  here  that  a  mistake  was  made 
at  my  office.  I  wish  the  witness  to  state  whether  or  not  he  has  since 
seen  the  data  that  he  furnished  me,  so  that  he  may  spread  upon  the 
record  the  fact  whether  or  not  it  was  my  mistake  or  his  mistake.  It  is 
spread  upon  the  record  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  prosecution,  and 
not  drawn  out  by  the  defense.  I  called  the  attention,  this  morning,  of 
Mr.  Walsh  to  a  paper  showing  his  account  as  carried  out  in  figures, 
and  I  desire  him,  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  correction  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  to  place  the  fault  of  that  matter  where  it  belongs,  either 
upon  himself  or  upon  myself. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Hine's  taking  the  stand  or 
making  a  statement  as  counsel. 

Mr.  Hine.  Let  the  witness  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  If  there  is  anything  further  Mr.  Walsh  desires  to  cor- 
rect in  his  testimony  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  but  I  shall  object  to  any 
further  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hine.  We  call  his  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  CouET.  If  the  witness  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  any  further  correction  in  that  connection  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  ifche  wOjpSg^c/]®^  MwdS§i(*®to  make  any  correction  ? 

The  Witness.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Hine  I  do. 

Mr     TIttittv.      TV/r.,l,„  n- 
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The  Witness.  I  was  sbowu  by  Mr.  Hine  this  morniug  a  memorauda 
that  I  had  evidently  furnished  him  wherein  that  amount  througli  error 
of  myself  is  $1,200,  instead  of  *  12,000;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  I 
made  a  further  correction,  because  Mr.  Hine  furnished  me  the  bill  of 
particulars  which  has  been  filed,  showing  the  same  amount  to  be  $12,000. 

Mr.  Hine.  Do  you  recollect  making  the  correction  1 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  recall ;  but  it  is  evident  that  I  must  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  is  saying  what  he  must  have  done, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him  go  on. 

The  Witness.  The  copy  of  the  bill  of  particulars  that  I  filed  here, 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Hine,  comes  from  his  own  books. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  allow  Mr.  Hine  to  bring  in  the  papers  that 
you  gave  him  ? 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  You  release  him  from  any  obligation  of  secrecy  as 
your  counsel  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  evidently  made  an  error  at  one  stage  of  it. 

Mr.  Hine.  I  do  not  require  anything  further.  If  Mr.  Walsh  desires 
any  papers  1  will  furnish  them. 

JMr.  Merkick.  Mr.  Hiue  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  is  to  furnish 
any  papers,  I  want  to  know  where  the  paper  he  sent  to  Xew  York 
came  from.     Of  course  it  mubt  have  come  from  his  office. 

The  Court.  If  the  def'ense  insists  on  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
ness with  regard  to  that  matter,  he  will  have  to  call  Mr.  Hine  to  make 
it  out. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  The  witness  has  made  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  through  with  him  ?  I  want  to  cross- examine- 
him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  any  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  going  to  cross-examine  him  about  this  particular 
matter  he  is  now  talking  about. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  have  twice  come  upon  the  stand  to  correct  your  testimony, 
have  you  not  ?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  made  two  corrections,  one  on  page  1755,  and  another  on  page 
1758. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  was  a  mistake  of  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hold  on,  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  say  he  made  two  corrections. 

Q.  [Eesuming.J  Now,  sir,  when  you  made  that  correction,  did  yon 
not  know  that  you  had  misstated  this  matter  to  the  jury  when  yon 
were  on  before,  and  have  you  not  ascertained  that  fact  from  Mr.  Hiue 
this  morning  by  an  examination  of  the  paper! — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
understand  your  question. 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  stand  before  you  said  that  it  was  a  clerical 
error  of  Mr.  Hine's.  You  said  that  you  gave  Mr.  Hine  this  item  of 
$12,000  instead  of  $1,200,  did  you  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  And  this  morni]j@;g/feefirfitgdyWI(al3§a»St@li'd  not  do  any  such  thing, 
did  you  not  1 
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The  Witness.  Which  one  of  these  questions  do  you  want  me  to  an- 
swer ? 

Uv.  Wilson.  I  am  talking-  abont  the  812,000. 

The  Witness.  You  have  asked  me  tliree  questions,  and  I  will  an- 
swer you  seriatim. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  answered  the  two. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  question  is  put.     Let  him  answer. 

The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  You  put  the  (luestion  in  such  a  dis- 
jointed manner  that  I  do  not  know  what  part  to  respond  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.   Will  the  reporter  jtlease  read  the  question  ? 

[The  reporter  then  read  as  follows  :J 

Q.  When  you  were  (in  the  stand  before,  you  said  that  it  was  a  clerical  error  of  Mc 
Hiiib'.-.  Yon  siiici  tliHt  yon  jiavb  Mr.  Hine  tills  item  of  {il^.OOO  instead  of  $1,200,  ai.d 
yoiinot?--A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  An<l  this  UiOi-ning  you  fonnd  that  \  on  did  not  do  any  such  thing,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  di<l  not  find  any  such  thing.  I  found  that  I  did  give  him  a 
memorauduin  in  which  §l,!-'00  was  there  instead  of  «ll!,0(i(). 

Q.  When  you  found  that  that  error  was  in  your  testimony,  why  did 
you  not  correct  that  this  morning? — A.  I  was  proceeding  to  conect  it^ 
Because  Mr.  Hine  had  come  to  me  first.     I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Bine. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  through  correcting  your  testimouy,  and  yoa 
had  no  mote  correctious  to  make. — A.  I  was  through  correcting  if  I 
was  allowed  to  go  ahead.     There  seems  to  be  a  question  about  tii.it. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  not  say  you  had  made  all  the  correctic^ns  you  wanted  to 
make  in  your  testimony? — A.  I  did  not  know  whether  that  was  a  cor- 
rection proper  to  coine  from  me  or  from  Mr.  Hine.  I  do  not  know  that 
yet.    It  is  very  evident  I  did  make  a  correction  of  the  $1,200  amount. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hold  on. 

The  Witness.  I  am  holding  on. 

Q.  You  swore  the  other  time  that  you  had  loaned  $12,000  ;  that  yoa 
had  given  it  to  Mr.  Hine  as  •'^12,000  ;  that  Mr.  Hine  had  made  a  clerical 
error,  and  you  found  out  this  morning  that  Mr.  Hine  had  not  made  a 
clerical  error;  yoa  found  out  this  morning  that  you  did  give  it  to  Mr, 
Hine  as  $1,200  instead  of  $12,000!— A.  That  I  discovered  that  I  had 
not  given  the  $12  000  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  Mr.  Hine  did  have  the 
correction. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  with  you.  I  want  to  know  why  you 
did  not  correct  that  this  morning^ — A.  It  was  not  my  part  to  correct  it, 
but,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hine,  I  have  no  objection  to  correcting  it  and  so 
stated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  business  ;  is  is  not  your  purpose  t6  make  your  tes- 
timouy as  shown  in  the  record  conform  to  your  statement? — A.  Ye.s^, 
sir. 

Q.  And  haven't  you  come  here  once  for  the  purpose  of  making  your 
testimony  as  originally  delivered,  changing  it  to  your  subsequent  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  after  you  refreshed  your  recollection ;  have 
you  not  done  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  that  you  had  made  this  most  significant  nns- 
take 

The  Witness.  Against  whom,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Against  yourself,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 

The  Witness.  ISTo,  sir  •  it  was  not. 

Q.  [Coutinuing.] — why  did  you  not  correct  the  error? — A.  For  the 
reason  that  I  thought  ^fyiMs^b^liMr6§hft&^^^'  stand  and  correct  it 
himself.    It  was  Mr.  Hine^s  part  to  do  so,  if  he  saw  proper  to  do  so. 

He  (lifl    nnt  qoIt-    tv>£v    t-n    rTn   i^-  fJa    oHmnlir    olir>woH    inA    tllA   lllPlHOrand  11 10. 
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Q.  Ill  other  words,  you  thought  it  was  Mr.  Hine's  duty  to  come  upon 
the  stand  and  contradict  your  testiuiony  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  if  Mr.  Hine 
cau  contradict  it,  it  is  very  evident  that  that  is  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Q.  You  admit  yourself  that  he  ought  to  do  it  ? — A.  He  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to- do  it. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  have  that  discussion.  [To  the  witness.]  Tou 
must  answer  as  to  facts.  Can  you  explain  how  that  $1,200  mistake 
was  made  ? 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  mistake  of  mine.  I  evidently  corrected  it,  be- 
cause INfr.  Hine's  books  will  show  the  correction.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  about  this.  If  I  made  a  clerical  error,  1  am  certainly  not  guilty 
of  crime,  nor  is  Mr.  Hine  guilty  of  anything  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  We  will  see.  We  will  pass  from  Mr.  Hine.  You  took  occasion 
the  other  day,  in  the  first  instance,  in  giving  this  claim  to  Colonel  Tot- 
ten  to  correct 

Mr.  Merbick.  [Interposing.]  I  object.  This  is  not  a  correction  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  a  correction  of  testimony,  but  I  want  to  further 
cross-examine  this  witness  on  this  subject,  because  I  will  demonstate 
fully  to  the  jury  by  his  own  testimony  and  out  of  his  own  mouth 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  He  did  not  come  upon  the  stand  this 
morning  proposing  to  make  any  corrections  in  regard  to  that  matter, 
and  you  cannot  cross-examine  him  upon  it.  He  has  merely  made  this 
statement  for  your  accommodation ;  but  we  cannot  open  cross-examina- 
tion at  large. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  saj^  a  word  about  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  will  unquestionably  demon- 
strate all  he  can,  but  his  promise  of  demonstration  in  this  particular 
cannot  be  carried  out.  The  witness  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  about  the 
two  corrections  made  to-day,  and  I  told  him  this  morning  would  be  the 
appropriate  time.  I  knew  nothing  about  any  other  correction  whatever, 
and  did  not  call  his  attention  to  any  other,  and  I  presume  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  to  the  court  and  to  everybody,  that  the  reason  why  no  correc- 
tion is  made,  is  because  the  testimony,  as  it  stands,  is  substantially 
true,  that  the  original  memorandum  in  Mr.  Hine'sof&ce  was  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son says,  and,  as  the  witness  states,  he  subsequently  corrected  that 
memorandum  in  Mr.  Hine's  office,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  irom  Mr. 
Hine's  letter  on  file,  and  the  testimony.  As  I  understood  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  wanted  no  correction  from  any  man. 

The  Court.  We  will  not  go  into  general  cross-examination  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Walsh  this.  [To  the  witness.]  Will  you 
release  Colonel  Totten  also  from  his  confidential  obligations! 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  a  matter  for  me  to  settle  with  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
I  will  discuss  that  with  him.  I  object  to  that  question  now.  It  is  not 
a  proper  question  to  ask  any  witness  on  the  stand. 

The  Court.  The  time  has  not  come  for  that.  When  Colonel  Totten 
is  put  upon  the  stand,  and  you  offer  to  prove  any  facts  by  him,  that  will 
be  the  proper  time  to  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  if  your  honor  please,  in  a  great  case  hke  this, 
if  we  had  subsequently  discovered  matters  that  were  important  to  us  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  this  witness's  statement,  your  honor  should  allow 
us  to  call  him  for  a  further  cross-examination.  Now  he  is  on  the  stand, 
and  I  ask  the  imvi\efii^im^mMm>§P^'^tic&  and  right  to  further 
cross  examine  this  witness  upon  this  particular  item. 
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The  OouET.  I  caunot  do  it.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  contra- 
dict him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  contradict  him  provided  he 
will  release  his  counsel  from  the  obligations  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  When  the  counsel  is  put  upon  the  stand,  I  presume 
that  will  be  the  time.  But,  if  the  counsel  is  not  released,  how  does  Mr. 
Wilson  now  know  what  that  counsel  will  testify  to  ?  The  obligation 
of  secrecy  binds  not  on  the  witness  stand  alone,  but  outside  of  it,  and 
without  the  violation  of  professional  confidence  Mr.  Totten  could  not 
have  communicated  any  of  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Now, 
Mr.  Wilson  makes  an  appeal  to  your  honor.  1  made  an  appeal  the 
other  day  in  order  to  shdw  that  Mr.  Brady  attempted,  through  Mr. 
Wilson  himself,  to  settle  this  matter  in  recognition  of  the  liability,  and 
it  was  objected  to  and  ruled  out  upon  the  ground  that  the  propositions 
of  compromise  could  not  be  introduced  in  evidence.  Nothing  that  we 
have  asked,  no  consideration  in  relation  to  it,  if  we  were  not  backed  by 
the  fixed  and  well  established  rules  of  law  have  been  allowed  to  be 
heeded  by  your  honor.  Wherever  the  shred  of  a  veil  could  be  cast 
over  a  transaction  it  has  been  quickly  drawn  out,  speedily  thrown  over 
it,  and  fastly  tied  by  them.     We  have  thrown  everything  oi^en. 

Mr.  WiLSOK.  The  insinuation  has  been  made  by  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Merrick  that  Colonel  Totten  had  communicated  something  to  me  that 
was  a  matter  of  professional  co])fidence  betw-een  Mr.  Walsh  and  him- 
self. That  I  desire  to  say  is  not  the  fact.  I  did  not  get  mj^  informa- 
tiou  in  that  way  but  1  got  my  information  from  an  instrument  that  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  that  was  sent  by  a  gentleman  to  my  client  in  regard 
to  this  case  and  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  that  he  owed  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  CouET.  That  settles  the  question  then,  Mr.  Wilson.  This  gen- 
tleman who  sends  you  this  communication  is  a  competent  witness  and 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  secrecy  and  you  can  call  him. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Your  honor 

The  CoUET.  [Interposing.]  I  cannot  have  any  more  of  this. 

Ml-.  Meeeick.  This  is  personal  to  myself.  I  want  to  say  that  I  make 
no  inshiuation  against  Mr.  Totten.  I  appreciate  him  entirely  as  an 
honorable  gentlemen,  but  I  did  not  understand  from  what  Mr.  Wilson 
said  otherwise,  Mr.  Wilson's  intent 

The  OouET.  I  Interposing.]  This  discussion  must  close. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  do  justice,  to  Mr.  Totten.  I  have  great  respect 
for  him. 

The  CouET.  Is  there  anything  further  from  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Nothing  from  me. 

Heney  W.  Eeighley  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 — A.  Book-keeper. 

Q.  For  whom  are  you  book-keeper  ? — A.  Hatch  &  Foote. 

Q.  Have  you  here  the  cash-book  of  Hatch  &  Foote  for  the  year  1880? — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Kept  by  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir.     It  may  not  all  be  in  my  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Brady  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  Several  years.  I  could  not 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  Has  he  done  busi^M'«?^i^Mi^«f9P'3#fiatch  &  Foote?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Please  turn  to  the  date  of  April  12, 1880.  On  April  12, 1880.  do 
you  find  any  entry  of  any  transaction  with  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Brady  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  object  of  this  testi- 
mony may  be. 

The  Court.  Let  us  hear  the  object  stated. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  object,  sir,  is  this :  Mr.  Walsh  swears  that  ou  tlie 
12th  of  April,  1880,  having  previously  received  a  telegraphic  request 
from  Brady  to  deposit  $10,000  to  his  credit  with  Hatch  &  Foote,  that  he 
did  not  deposit  that,  but  explained  to  Mr.  Brady  why  he  did  not ;  tliat 
he  drew  a  check  of  $10,000  upon  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Company,  which  he 
produced,  and  which  was  marked^paid  on  the  12th  of  April ;  that  he  gave 
that  $10,000  with  $3,500  more  to  Mr.  Brady  on  tliat  12th  of  April,  and 
I  now  propose  to  show  the  entry  of  the  fact  that  that  $10,000  was  on 
that  day  deposited  in  cash  by  Thomas  J.  Brady,  with  Hatch  &  Foote. 

Mr.  ToTTEN;  If  the  court  please,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  fact  that 
that  $10,000  was  deposited  there  has  anything  to  do  with  this  case. 
But  to  go  back  to  the  question  before  the  court,  Walsh  has  been 
brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  to  declarations  made  by  one 
of  the  defendants  charged  with  the  crime  of  conspiracy  by  this  in- 
dictment. The  object,  of  course,  of  his  testimony  was  to  show  a 
confession  by  one  of  the  defendants  to  do  certain  things  which 
transpired,  and  your  honor  concluded  that  they  were  sufficiently 
relevant  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  jSTow,  the 
only  thing  that  is  important  about  that  is  what  did  Brady  admit  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1880,  to  Walsh.  If  this  kind  of  testimony  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  case  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  testimony  between 
these  parties  in  the  trial  of  their  lawsuit.  It  is  not  a  question  here. 
If  it  ever  could  come  into  this  case  it  only  could  come  in  by  way  of 
rebuttal,  but  I  submit  to  the  court  that  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  who  comes  before  the  court  to  make  his  declara- 
tions about  confessions,  they  cannot  go  into  the  examination  of  the 
accounts  between  the  supposed  declarer  and  his  banker.  That  is  car- 
rying the  examination  of  testimony  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  testi- 
mony involved  in  this  case,  and  I  submit  to  the  court  that  such  testi- 
mony as  this  is  entirely  and  wholly  inapplicable.  It  will  only  involve 
the  court  in  an  examination  jn  to  a  controversy  between  two  individuals 
which  has  nothing  in  the  w^orld  to  do  with  this  examination  now  going 
on.  If  it  has  any  bearing  at  all  here,  it  can  only  have  a  bearing  in  the 
direction  of  supporting  Walsh  in  his  assertions.  Now,  Mr.  "Walsh  has 
made  his  statement  before  the  court  and  before  the  jury,  and  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  jury.  We  have  put  no  witness  on  to  show  that  Mr. 
Walsh  told  what  was  "not  true.  Wehaveput  no  witness  on  to  contradict 
him;  but  in  order  that  they  may  provide  against  a  fancied  contra- 
diction, or  an  expected  contradiction,  they  send  to  New  York  for 
the  account  books  of  the  bank  where  Mr.  Brady  keeps  his  account 
in  order  to  show  that  about  that  time  there  was  some  money  de- 
posited by  General  Brady.  Now  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that 
is  not  a  proper  examination  in  this  case.  It  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
issue  here.  It  can  have  no  bearing  in  any  way  except  to  substantiate 
what  Walsh  has  said,  and  nobody  has  assailed  him  yet  about  that.  Be 
cannot  be  impeached  on  a  collateral  matter,  nor  can  hebe  supported  upon 
it.  The  only  thing  that  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter  is  this,  Walsh, 
in  order  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  getting  his  testimony  to  thecourc, 
by  way  of  explanation  or  innuendo^  said  tbat  there  was  a  controversy 
unsettled  between  himmmP.mmfS^m  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1880,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Brady,  asking  for  an  interview  and  the  re- 
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quest  was  granted ;  that  they  had  an  interview ;  that  he  nndertook  to 
have  au  adjustment  of  their  disputed  accounts  made,  and  that  it  was 
adjusted  as  he  says  by  the  commission  of  arobbeiy  upon  him.  'Now, 
shall  we  go  into  au  examination  of  all  the  matters  and  things  that 
might  come  in  in  the  examination  and  trial  of  this  lawsuit  between 
these  two  parties  about  this  money  Walsh  says  he  has  loaned  to  Brady  f 
Shall  we  go  into  an  examination  of  all  the  accounts  of  General  Brady 
in  these  three  or  four  years,  in  all  the  banks  that  he  kept  an  account, 
ill  all  his  transactions  ?     I  submit  to  the  court  that  the  testimony 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  If  it  is  a  collateral  matter  entir'^Iy,  then 
you  cannot  dispute  it.  I  understand  you  denj'  the  payment  of  this- 
money. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  have  not  denied  it  yet.  Our  time  has  not  come. 
What  he  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  I  submit  to  the  court  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  now  concerned,  we  are  simply  listeiiiiig  to  the  confession 
which  Walsh  alleges  was  made  to  him  by  Brady.  Whether  Walsh  is 
worthy  of  belief  or  not  is  another  question.  If  anybody  says  he  is 
not,  these  gentlemen  may,  when  their  time  comes,  show  the  court  the 
answer  they  have  to  our  defense. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  to  say  just  one  word.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  so  far  as  it  affects  Mr.  Brady  in  this  case,  is  confined  necessa- 
rily to  one  point,  that  point  being  that  Mr.  Brady,  according  to  his 
testimony,  claimed  that  he  collected  a  certain  per  cent,  on  expedi- 
tions and  increases.  Now,  that  is  the  only  point.  As  to  what  he  said 
about  other  matters,  or  as  to  what  they  said  as  between  them- 
selves, I  submit  to  the  court  remains  until  it  has  been  attacked.  Of 
course  you  can  ofteu,  by  a  collateral  matter,  prove  a  thing  true  or  un- 
true. As,  for  instance,  when  the  defense  in  this  case  comes,  suppose 
they  should  endeavor  to  show  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Walsh  was  not 
in  the  city,  and  that  consequently  no  conversation  took  place.  That 
I  take  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  show,  or  that  Mr.  Brady  was  not 
in  the  city.  A  thousand  things  of  that  kind  may  be  proved  afterwards 
by  the  defense.  And  then  the  prosecution  can  immediately  bring  their 
testimony  to  show  that  the  original  statement  is  true.  But  until  it 
has  been  contradicted  or  attacked  it  stands  as  his  simple  statement. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  prosecution  now  to  prove, 
say  by  kr.  Smith,  that  on  the  28th  of  December  he  saw  Mr.  Walsh  go- 
ing to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  then  prove  by  somebody  else  that 
on  that  day  he  saw  Mr.  Brady  coming  out  of  that  house.  Now,  that 
might  be  proper  after  the  defense  had  endeavored  to  show  that  the  con- 
versation did  not  take  place.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  proper.  It 
can  be  true  that  they  met  at  Sheridan's.  It  can  be  true  that  Mr. 
Brady  had  borrowed  money  of  Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  say  it  is  true.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  it  may  have  been  true.  It  may  be  true  that 
Mr.  Brady  forcibly  took  these  notes  from  Mr.  Walsh.  Everything  that 
Mr.  Walsh  has  stated  maybe  true,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Brady  said  be  collected  a  toll  of  20  per  cent,  upon  in- 
creases. Now,  all  these  other  facts  appearing  to  be  true  would  not 
even  tend  to  prove  that  Brady  made  the  renark  until  ^fr  Brady  has  de- 
nied some  of  these  facts.  I  think  the  court  will  understand  perfectly 
that  that  statement  stands  alone,  and  it  is  not  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  Sheridan  had  a  house,  or  that  there  was  such  a  day  as  the  -!8th  of 
December,  or  that  these  people  met.  All  such  things  cannot  corrob- 
wate  the  statement  uuti]r*h&;^fen§ai*n,,sgma^ay  puts  in  issue  those 
tacts.  As,  for  instance,  iTMr.  Brady  shbutd  say,  "  I  was  not  in  the  city 
of  Washinarton  at  tha,t  time."  and  it  sbonid  turn  out  that  he  was  in  the 
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«ity,  then  I  say  that  would  be  a  fact  tending  to  show  that  he  made  the 
statement,  because  he  has  denied  that  fact  and  has  been  beaten  on  that 
denial.  But  until  he  makes  that  statement  they  cannot  go  on  to 
strengthen  the  statement,  in  fact  the  ofl'er  to  strengthen  it  shows  that 
in  their  minds  they  are  afraid  it  is  weak  ;  at  least  I  should  judge  that. 
Here  is  a  witness  who  takes  the  stand  and  swears  that  Mr.  Brady  made 
certain  statements  to  him.  He  tells  the  time  and  place  where.  Now, 
would  it  be  proper  to  prove  that  Sheridan  had  a  house  in  town  ?  Would 
it  be  proi)er  for  them  to  prove  that  the  colored  man  at  Sheridan's  house 
built  a  Are  that  day  and  that  those  parties  were  there  that  day  until 
there  is  some  denial.  You  see  all  those  things  in  the  world  do  not  tend 
to  prove  that  the  admission  was  made  until  Brady  denies  some  of  those 
facts  and  is  worsted  on  the  denial,  andfor  that  reason  I  think  that  this  tes- 
timony is  improper  until  the  statemeut  of  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  attacked. 
Then  I  think  the  prosecution  would  have  the  right  to  prove  all  ahout 
bank-books,  all  about  Sheridan's  house,  all  about  the  fire  being  made, 
and  all  about  this  man's  being  there,  or  any  other  fact  tending  to  show 
that  something  that  has  been  denied  by  the  defendants  is  true.  But 
until  that  happens  I  do  not  think  they  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Totten  which  was  as  I  took  it  down 
from  his  statement  that  "he  cannot  be  impeached  on  collateral  matters 
nor  supported  in  regard  to  them  ;"  and  his  objection  to  the  testimony 
"was,  that  this  was  a  collateral  matter,  and  as  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Dor- 
sey  has  just  stated,  the  only  point  as  to  which  Mr.  Walsh  was  called 
was  to  prove  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Brady.  Now,  if  this  is  a  purely  col- 
lateral matter,  as  Mr.  Totten  has  said,  he  cannot  be  impeached  in  re- 
gard to  it,  nor  can  he  be  supported.  We  do  not  wish  of  course  to  sup- 
port it.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  purely  collateral  matter,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  regarded  by  the  other  side,  and  in  anticipation  of  apossi- 
bilitj'  that  they  might  ultimately  develop  in  assertion  to  the  court  that 
it  was  not  a  collateral  matter  we  called  this  book-keeper  here  to-day 
with  his  books.  I  regard  it  as  a  collateral  matter,  but  it  becomes  the 
•duty  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  not  to  act  alone  upon  what 
they  think,  but  to  provide  for  contingencies  contrary  to  their  opinions 
— in  reference  to  conditious  that  there  may  be  contrary  to  their  opin- 
ions. It  is  also  true,  as  stated  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Dorsey,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  you  need  not  support  a  witness  until  he  is  attacked.  In 
this  case  this  witness  has  been  attacked  by  insinuation  and  innuendo, 
and  on  this  particular  collateral  matter  Mr.  Wilson  announced  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Brady  never-  owed  Walsh  a  cent.  He  therefore  did,  in  open 
court,  directly  attack  that  statement  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  the  only  ground 
therefore,  upon  which  this  testimony  can  be  excluded  is  the  ground 
that,  it  being  a  collateral  matter,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walsh  is  final 
and  definitive  and  cannot  be  impeached,  and  therefore  need  not  he  sup- 
ported. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  Mr.  Walsh  begins  on  page  17li7 — the  cross-examination.  VVe 
asked  him  nothing  about  it  and  therefore  I  say  that  it  is  collateral, 
agreeing  with  Brother  Totten.  It  was  on  cross-examination  on  page 
1727. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  with  the  next  loan.  We  have  got  two  now.  One  is  for  $12,000  and 
the  other  is  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  I  want  to  get  the  next  one  that  yoi^ 
made  to  him  ?— A.  The  n^t  I-niadfi  to  bJiWrJtas^JBnAajril. 


The  Court,  That  -wM,  on^cro&'-examinatTon. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  On  cross-examination.  The  examination-in-chief  con- 
sisted of  only  two  or  three  questions. 

Q.  April  of  what  year? — A.  A  short  while  after  the  other.  The  other  was  January, 
1880,  I  believe.    This  was  in  April,  1^80. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  loan?— A.  The  amount  of  that  loan  was  .'113,500, 
I  think. 

Q.  Where  was  that  made  to  him  ? — A.  I  gave  him  that  money  in  the  banking-house 
of  Hatch  &,  Foots,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Thirteen  thonsanrl  five  hundred  dollars?— A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Wall  street. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  cash  or  did  you  give  him  a  check? — A.  I  gave  it  to- 
him  in  cash.  I  was  requested  by  General  Brady  to  deposit  the  amount  in  uis  credit 
with  Hatch  &  Foote. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it?— A.  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  waited  until  he  came  to  New  York.  My  recollection  is 
that  be  telegraphed  me  to  deposit  that  money  to  his  credit,  and  also  wrote  me.  I 
didn't  do  it,  however,  and  perhaps  answered  him.  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  but,  1  think 
I  did.  When  he  came  there  I  said  to  bim  that  I  thought  he  was  acting  very  indis- 
creetly, inasmuch  as  he  was  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  ;  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable that  I  should  go  to  the  banking-house  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  and  df  posit  any  money 
to  bis  credit,  because  I  was  a  contractor.  My  service  had  been  largely  expedited, 
and  I  bad  been  very  largely  investigated  as  had  also  General  Brady,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  that  route,  and  that  all  things  considered,  I  did  not  think  it  was  discreet. 
He  said  to  me  that  that  would  have  made  no  difference;  the  tran.sartions  between  us 
were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  we  might  say  that  it  was  a  stock  rrMusaction.  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  oc>:asioii  for  saying  auytbina-. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  deposit  the  $13,500  to  his  credit  with  Hatcli  &  Foote  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not;  I  gave  it  to  him  in  cash. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  deposit  ^10,000  and  you  did  not  do  it,  but  a  at  to  Hatch  <fc 
Foote  and  gave  him  $13,500? — A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  tlmik  the  telegram 
was  to  deposit  $10,000. 

Q.  Did  you  take  his  note  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  his  note  for  that  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  take  his  note  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  took  his  note  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  note  ? — A.  That  note  was  dated  at  tlje  time  of  getting 
the  money.    I  might  verify  that  by  referring  again  to  the  checks. 
*Q.  Jnst  take  out  the  checks.     Have  you  got  them? — A.  I  tnink  I   can  find  that. 
[Referring  to  check.]  The  date  as  it  appears  on  the  check  is  April  12,  1880. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  see  the  check.     [Check  handed  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Q.  That  is  your  check,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  read  it.     [Reading:] 

"John  A.  Walsh,  Banker, 

"  Washington,  D   C.  April  H,  1880. 

"Pay  to  the  order  of  myself  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"J.  A.  WALSH. 
"ToWiNSLow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  York." 

Q.  It  is  indorsed  by  you  on  the  back.  Is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  drew  the  money.  I  went 
there  in  person  and  drew  the  money.     I  see  that  the  check  is  dated  Ami  8. 

Q.  The  check  is  dated  on  the  8th  of  April,  1880,  and  the  check  was  paid  on  the  12th 
ofApril,  1880?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  yon  drew  this  $10,000  yourself,  and  then  yon  used  this  money  to 
make  up  the  loan  of  S13,500  to  General  Brady  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  out  $10,000  and  you  had  $3,500  in  your  own  pocki-t  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  carried  it  up  to  Hatch  &  Foote's  and  gave  it  to  (Je  ■  ral  Brady  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement  of  the  triinsaction  ? — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  a  note  for  that  :ii;l3,.W0  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  the  note  was  given? — A.   I  don't  kii.nv. 

And  so  forth.  ISTow,  sir,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  tele-iam  from  Gen- 
eral Brady,  requesting  him  to  deposit  $10,000  with  Hat(;h  &  Foote.  We 
have  his  statement  on  cross-examination  in  reference  to  tliiscoUateral  mat- 
terthat  he  did  not  deposit  the  $10,000,  but  that  he  told  Bi-ady  it  woitld  be  in- 
discreet to  do  that  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  contractor  on  the  route  and 
that  they  had  both  heeiiii&^^i^MiS^§S®y  Congress.  We  have  the 
fact  that  Brady  came  to  New  York ;  that  he  cashed  his  check  after  Brady 
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on  the  12th  of  April,  1880.  Now ,  we  propose  to  prove  by  the  books  of  Hatch 
&  Poote  that  on  that  12th  day  of  April,  1880,  that  amount  of  $10,000  so 
asked  by  Brady  that  Walsh  should  deposit  with  Hatch  &  Poote  was  so 
deposited  on  that  day,  and  Walsh  said  he  made  that  loan  in  cash,  and 
that  tlie  deposit  was  not  in  checks  nor  in  drafts,  but  by  the  books  of  the 
bankers  it  appears  the  deposit  was  made  in  cash. 

The  OOTJRT.  He  ga%'e  him  $13,500. 

:Mr.  Merrick.  He  gave  him  $13,500,  but  $10,000  was  all  he  wanted 
deposited.  He  telegraphed  that  he  wanted  $10,000.  He  only  wanted 
the  810,000  deposited  to  his  credit  there.  Now,  sir,  if  this  is  not  col- 
lateral matter,  and  I  agree  with  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  it  is,  I 
hold  that  this  testimony  is  admissible  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  stated  in  open  court  that  thej'  denied  that  Brady  ever  got  any  money 
from  Walsh  at  all.  Bat  I  say  again  I  accept  the  rule  they  have  laid 
down,  and  I  think  correctly  laid  down.  If  he  objects  to  it  on  that 
ground 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  I  understand,  they  are  not  insisting  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  you  do  not  understand  that.  What  you  un- 
derstand distinctly,  what  you  know  as  well  as  I  can,  is  this,  that  I  in- 
sist that  if  the  court  rules  out  my  question  it  rules  it  out  upon  the  ground 
stated  by  your  side,  that  being  collateral  matter  it  can  neither  be  sup- 
ported by  me  nor  impeached  by  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  enough  to  have  made  this 
argument  about  a  week  hence,  when  the  question  comes  up  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  took  it  from  your  side  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  now.  If  you  make  that  argument 
for  any  purpose  it  is  with  reference  to  a  question  that  has  not  yet  arisen 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  a  legitimate  reply. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  a  legitimate  reply  to  anything.  It 
was  one  of  your  admirable  stump  speeches  which  you  get  in  so  often 
and  so  adroitly  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  that  is  a  stump  speech  I  pity  the  candidate  who  is 
supported  by  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  to  say  to  the  court  that  I  consider  this  a 
collateral  question  now,  but  the  defense  at  any  time  has  the  right  to 
show  that  it  is  untrue  that  Brady  ever  borrowed  any  money  of  him — 
to  show  that  it  is  untrue  that  they  met  in  this  city — in  other  words,  the 
defense  has  the  right  to  prove  every  collateral  statement  made  by  the 
■witness  false,  but  until  the  defense  attacks  the  witness  in  that  regard, 
the  prosecution  have  no  right  to  substantiate  it.     That  is  my  doctrine. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  reply  to  that  fact,  I  think  that  the  rule  is  that  no 
collateral  fact  can  ever  be  attacked. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  will  leave  that  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  On  what  page  was  the  examination  of  this  witness 
begun  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  find  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  on  page  1699. 

The  Court.  I  thought  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  had  been  put  upon  the  stand  and  some  prelimi- 
nary questions  had  bejen  asked,  and.  then  Jte  was  asked  to  state  what 


General  Brady  had  sal. 
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The  Court.  In  his  examiuatioii-iii-chief,  commencing  at  the  foot  of 
page  10:»!),  this  question  was  jjut  to  the  witness: 

Q.  Stnte  how  thn  conversatiun  began. 

That  was  the  conversation  between  Walsli  and  Brady.  He  goes  on  to 
say  then : 

A.  Ir,  Wdultl  be  very  difficult  at,  tbis  date  to  recite  the  languaire  that  was  used,  but 
1  i!ike  it  the  geueral  toijie  referred  to  was  used,  and  I  think  further  the  matter  of 
,]en)Lj]C.J.  Hinds  in  liis  attempt  at  investigation  \YaH  also  spoken  of  as  preliminary. 
FiMiii  thiit  I  remarked  to  the  general  that  1  was  not  in  as  good  financial  condition  as 
1  bud  been,  and  that  my  Lsscs  had  been  great,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  there  be  a 
settlement  between  us.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  brougbt  the  data  with  me.  I  told  him 
tliat  I  had.  I  gave  him  the  amounts,  and  laid  the  notes  of  General  Brady  on  the  table, 
and  said  that  the  matter  was  all  settled  so  far  as  I  understood  as  to  dates,  &o.,  but 
tbut  tlie  matter  of  interest  was  still  open,  and  that  I  wished  to  discuss  it  with  him. 
I  told  him  that,  if  he  would  recollect,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  interest,  &c.,  and 
that  I  would  leave  that  to  him,  he  being  a  person  engaged  in  commercial  operations 
■of  a  large  character,  and  that  he  could,  I  think,  dptermine  it,  and  that  certainly  we 
could  between  us,  so  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  argument.  The  general  looked 
at  the  memoranda  that  I  furnished  and  seemed  silent,  and  he  remarked  he  thought  I 
was  in  error,  that  he  did  not  really  think  that  I  thought  I  owed  him. 

Q.  That  you  owed  bim? — A.  [Correcting  himself.  J  That  he  owed  me;  really  did 
not  thiiik  that ;  that  he  had  benefj.ted  me  very  largely;  that  he  had  given  me  a  very 
renmiierative  contract,  and  that  generally  he  thought  there  was  no  obligation  so  far 
as  he  wa.s  concerned.  I  aske<l  him  to  explain.  He  said  he  thought  that  I  did  not 
need  any  explanation  ;  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  enough  seen  by  me 
to  indicate  what  the  usual  arrangements  were.  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He  went  on 
to  ex|dain  without  ans  hesitation.  He  recited  the  fact  that  my  route  had  been  expe- 
dited, or  the  service  had  been  increased,  whatever  the  terms  are,  and  that  I  must  not 
siijipose  for  a  moment  that  it  afforded  him  any  special  amusement  to  indulge  in  those 
things. 

And  so  on.  And  at  the  foot  of  1701  he  goes  on  to  say,  after  a  good 
deal  having  been  said  between  them  before  that : 

lu  the  mean  time,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  General  Brady  had  taken  up  the 
tneujoraada — 

And  I  observed  the  witness  used  the  word  "  memoranda  "  in  the  sin- 
'  gular  always — 

and  the  note,  and  had  put  them  in  his  pocket.  As  the 'conversation  drew  to  a  close, 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  doing  that.  He  said  that  he  meant  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter.    That  was  his  notion  of  the  settlement  due  him  in  the  premises. 

And  then  the  witness  says : 

I  told  him  that  my  remedy  would,  of  course,  lay  in  the  courts. 

Ill  this  examination-in-chief  he  refers  to  two  notes  that  were  taken 
up  by  Brady,  one  for  twelve  thousand  and  the  other  for  thirteen  thou- 
sand ftve  hundred.  In  cross-examination,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the 
defendants  was  disclosed  to  assail  tne  whole  testimony  of  Walsh  upon 
that  subject  as  well  as  any  other.  But  I  was  looking  just  now  to  the 
testimony  of  Walsh  to  ascertain  whether  he  made  reference  to  his  ex- 
amination-in-chief particularlj^,  and  what  that  reference  was  to  the 
notes,  and  what  notes  they  were.     One  of  them  was  a  note  for  $13,500. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  he  does  not  name  the  amounts  in  chief,  sir. 

The  CouET.  He  refers  to  two  notes  though. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  refers  to  notes.  He  speaks  of  his  taking  up  memor- 
anda and  the  single  note.  But  there  is  no  reference  anywhere  to  any 
particular  note  by  amount  in  the  direct  examination. 

The  Court.  I  thought  he  made  reference  to  two  notes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  ^%im^^^S^mS]Wsoft®. 

Mr.  Bliss.  At  page  rfoU,  about  sixlines  irom  the  top : 
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It  is  plural  there. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  understood.  Now,  I  regard  the  oifer 
of  the  evidence  this  morning  not  as  e\'idence  in  corroboration  of  a  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  has  been  attacked,  but  as  cumulative  evidence 
offered  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  one  of  these  notes.  Walsh  testified  that  he  was  a  creditor  of  Brady. 
If  he  had  testified  that  he  had  paid  Brady  113,500,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion had  offered  to  call  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  saw  that  8 13,500  paid, 
that  would  not  have  been  what  is  called  corroborative  evidence  of  an 
imipeached  witness.  But  it  would  have  been  cumulative  evidence  to  es- 
tablish a  fact — evidence  of  a  cumulative  character  to  prove  a  fact.  A 
party  is  not  obliged  to  be  content  with  one  witness.  If  one  witness  will 
prove  part  of  the  case  and  another  witness  will  prove  another  part  of 
the  case,  they  are  both  witnesses  to  be  called.  So  in  regard  to  this  evi- 
dence. Walsh  has  testified  that  at  the  bank  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  in  New 
York,  he  paid  to  Brady  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  that  the  money 
was  deposited  at  that  time  by  Brady  with  Hatch  &  Foote. 

Now,  the  prosecution  is  not  obliged  to  be  content  with  Walsh's  story 
as  to  that,  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  other  side  have  impeached 
him  before  they  call  other  evidence  upou^he  subject;  but  they  call  a 
witness  with  the  books  of  Hatch  &  Foote  to  show  that  on  that  day  a 
corresponding  amount,  110,000  of  the  $13,500,  was  deposited  by  Brady 
to  his  own  credit.  That  is  a  fact  which  is  not  to  corroborate  an  im- 
peached witness,  but  an  additional  fact  to  establish  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Walsh  in  regard  to  that. 

Now,  in  regard  to  corroborating  a  witness.  As  a  general  rule  a  party 
may  corroborate  a  witness  even  before  he  is  attacked.  If  the  pur- 
pose to  attack  his  credibility  is  shown  on  the  cross-examination, 
the  party  who  calls  the  witness  may  introduce  evidence  to  sustain  the 
credibility  of  the  witness,  but  I  think  that  the  evidence  must  be  of  a 
general  character  as  to  his  credibility;  not  to  corroborate  him  with  re- 
gard to  his  statement  of  a  particular  thing,  but  where  the  indei)endeut 
evidence  incidentially  does  corroborate  the  story  told  by  the  other  wit- 
ness, I  think  that  the  fact  that  it  tends  incidentally  to  corroborate  the 
main  witness  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Will  the  court  just  let  me  say  one  thing,  because  I 
know  that  I  am  not  understood.  Now,  it  is  not  the  question  in  this 
case  whether  Brady  borrowed  money  of  this  man.  The  question,  and 
the  only  question  is,  did  Brady  say  to  him  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
collect  20  per  cent,  of  increases  and  expeditions.  The  question  is  not 
whether  he  loaned  money  to  Brady.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  if  it  turns  out  that  he  did  borrow  the  money,  and  that  he  did  take 
the  notes  by  force,  it  still  would  not  establish  the  fact  sought  to  be 
established  that  he  admitted  that  he  collected  20  per  cent,  on  expedi- 
tions and  increases.  Now,  for  instance,  suppose  they  go  on  now  and 
prove  by  somebody  else  that  these  parties  met  at  that  house.  That 
does  not  tend  to  prove  the  admission.  That  would  simply  tend  to  prove 
that  they  were  there.  Now,  suppose  they  prove  by  another  that  be 
loaned  him  the  money.  That  would  not  prove  the  admission.  That 
would  simply  prove  llie  money,  and  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  case  at  bar.  Now,  suppose  he  went  there  on  horseback — that  he  said 
that.  Would  they  call  a  witness  to  show  that  he  did  go  there  on  a 
horse  ?  His  going  there  on  a  horse  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  Brady 
made  an  admission.     Ithas  nothino- to  do  with  it. 

The  Court.  Yes;  h'clm^'ifP\^'^R'^^.°Tmi  witness  says  that  he  iiad 


this  note,  and  that  Brady  seized  the  note  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
carried  it  oif. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  Admit  that. 

The  Court.  It  is  important  to  the  prosecution  that  they  should  be 
able  to  show  that  Walsh  had  the  note. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  How  does  that  show  the  admission? 

The  Court.  Could  they  not  prove  by  other  testimony  than  that  of 
Walsh  himself  that  he  had  the  note  ? 

Mr.  iNGEESOLL.  ISTo,  sir ;  not  unless  the  testimony  is  attacked  by  the 
defense. 

The  Court.  If  some  person  who  knew  General  Brady's  signature 
had  seen  that  note  in  Walsh's  possession 

Mr.  I:mgerkoll.  [Interposing.]  Admit  that. 

The  Court.  [Continuing.]  And  just  before  Walsh  had  gone  to  the 
meeting 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  [Continuing.]  And  Walsh  then  gave  the  testimony  that 
he  does 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Interposing.]  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  [Continuing.]  Could  not  that  witness  be  called  to  show 
that  he  saw  Walsh  with  G-eneral  Brady's  note  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  think  not. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  think  not,  and  for  this  reason  :  That  it  would  not 
tend  to  show  that  Brady  made  the  admission,  and  the  admission  is  the 
only  point.  We  are  not  trying  the  question  whether  Mr.  Brady  took  a 
note  from  this  man.     I  do  not  care  whether  he  took  a  note  or  not. 

The  CouET.  That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  You  may  say  it  is  important,  but  it  is  not  important 
until  it  is  denied.  It  is  very  important  that  this  man  went  to  the  house. 
It  is  very  important  that  he  had  the  money  to  loan.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  him  that  his  testimony  is  admitted. 

The  CouET.  Could  not  the  prosecution  have  proved  by  other  wit- 
nesses that  they  saw  these  two  gentlemen  go  to  that  house  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  'So,  sir. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly  they  could. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  will  just  state  why  not.  Now,  then,  it  is  a  collat- 
eral issue.  Did  they  go  to  the  house  or  not?  Now,  if  th€(y  can  prove 
at  that  time  that  they  went  to  the  house  outside  of  this  man's  testi- 
mony, where  is  the  testimony  to  stop  "1    They  could  then  prove 

The  Court.  [Interx^osing.]  Cumulative  testimony  can  be  stopped  by 
the  court ;  but  a  party  has  a  right  to  accumulate  his  testimony  to  any 
extent  within  his  discretion  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  proved  his 
case. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  I  get  my  law  a  great  deal  from  the  court 

Mr,  ToTTEN.  [To  the  court.]  That  is  on  the  issue. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  that  is  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Continuing.]  I  listen  to  what  your  honor  says,  and 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  law,  when  it  is  on  my  side.  Now,  for  instance, 
on  yesterday  your  honor  said  : 

The  reason  why  I  admitted  Walsh's  testimony  as  to  Brady's  oonfession  in  that  broad 
way  was  that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  case. 

Now,  if  Brady  had  said  I  collected  20  per  cent,  on  the  route  in  this 
indictment,  the  court  would  not  have  admitted  it. 
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But  the  confession  was  broad  enougli  to  cover  these  particular  cases  that  we  are  try- 
ing. 

1  suppose  the  court  referred  to  the  routes  that  we  are  trying. 

If  it  had  been  so  narrow  as  to  be  confined  to  Corpus  Christi  and  Indianola,  I  should 
have  not  thought  the  evidence  was  competent.  Now,  here  you  seek  to  give  in  evidence 
a  fact  of  that  kind  which  is  so  narrow  that  it  would  have  been  excluded  from  Walsh's 
testimony — that  is,  Walsh  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  testify  to  it. 

Now,  the  way  to  find  out  this  is  just  by  this  proposition.  Suppose 
the  testimony  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Walsh  had  been 
that  he  had  loaned  Brady  $38,000  or  $42,000,  and  that  when  he  went 
to  collect  it  Brady  grabbed  the  notes  from  him,  and  put  them  in  Ms 
pocket — would  not  pay  him  and  had  not  paid  him.  Would  the  court 
admit  that  °J  Certainly  not.  Why  ?  Because  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Why  did  the  court  admit  the  testimony  1  Because  in 
a  conversation  it  is  said  that  Brady  admitted  to  this  witness  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  collect  20  per  cent.  Now,  it  was  that  little  admission 
that  allowed  all  the  rest  to  come  in  as  collateral  to  it,  and  as  leading  to 
it,  and  as  belonging  to  it.  And  that  is  the  only  thing  that  allows  it, 
because,  take  out  that  admission,  and  every  particle  of  Walsh's  testi- 
mony must  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

But  the  question  arises,  can  they  go  on  now  and  substantiate  those 
collateral  things  "1  If  so,  where  can  they  stoji  f  Why  not  as  well  go 
on  and  not  stop  simply  at  that  note  ?  Why  not  find  out  where  Walsh 
got  the  money  1  Suppose  they  would  introduce  the  books  of  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Go.  as  to  those  routes.  Then,  could  they  not  go  further,  and 
show  when  he  deposited  the  money  with  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  When 
is  it  to  stop  ?  Now,  the  law  says,  as  I  understand,  that  must  not  he 
gone  into  until  the  testimony  is  attacked.  Then  the  court  will  stop  it 
at  the  iirst  step  always.     That  is  my  objection. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  May  I  say  a  word,  your  honor  ?  I  think  the  court  proba- 
bly made  a  statement  that  I  did  not  understand.  Your  honor  seems  to 
concede  that  this  character  of  testimony  could  not  go  in  as  corroborative 
testimony  of  Walsh,  but  that  it  might  go  in  as  cumulative  proof  of  a 
fact.  Now  of  what  fact?  Why  of  the  fact  that  Walsh  at  one  time  or  an- 
other was  the  creditor  of  Bradj^,  and  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
note  representing  the  debt.  Now  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  not 
a  fact  in  this  case.  There  is  no  question  about  the  correctness  of  your 
honor's  statement  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  that  cumulative  testimony 
may  be  put  in  until  the  court  gets  tired  of  it,  so  long  as  there  is  nobody 
assailed  as  having  told  what  was  not  true  on  the  witness  stand.,  You 
cannot  corroborate  his  testimony.  Now  it  is  not  material,  as  brother 
IngersoU  has  said  here,  whether  Brady  was  the  debtor  of  Walsh  or  not. 
That  is  not  our  inquiry.  That  is  a  question  at  issue  between  brother 
Hine  and  brother  Wilson  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  And  that 
is  the  mere  statement  of  Walsh  about  the  condition  of  business  between 
him  and  Brady  and  was  only  a  foundation  by  way  of  innuendo  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this  meeting  and  this  voluntary  confession  made  by 
Brady.  So  that  your  honor  would  see  that  this  is  not  cumulative  testi- 
mony of  any  fact  connected  with  this  issue  in  any  way.  It  can  have 
no  relation  to  anything  under  the  sun  except  to  the  subject  of  Walsh's 
credibility  as  I  look  at  it.  So  that  your  honor's  theory  of  the  law  of 
evidence  it  strikes  me  was  perfectly  correct.  But  your  honor  seemed 
to  go  wrong  when  saying  that  this  was  a  fact  connected  with,  and  with 
reference  to  the  issue  which  we  are  to-day  trying.  Now  the  only  evi- 
dence here  that  your  honor  caii  entertain  is,^testimony  relating  to  the 
issue  between  the  GoHMW&mlni&PMk^nd  the  defendants  on  the 
other. 
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The  Court.  The  great  issue  was  as  to  Brady's  confession  on  that 
occasion,  and  Walsh  testified  as  to  the  confession.  Walsh  testified 
that  the  confession  took  place  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  a  certain 
room,  telling  the  room,  and  that  Brady  told  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  levying  contributions  upon  all  persons  who  had  made  contracts,  and 
had  received  increase  of  service  and  expedition  and  in  consequence  of 
that  he  thought  that  this  note  had  been  paid  as  between  him  ami  this 
party,  and  took  the  note  iu  his  hands  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  said  it 
was  square  between  them. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  This  is  not  testimony  as  to  the  note. 

The  Court.  Now  that  is  so  linked  with  the  confession  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
fession. It  was  an  adjunct  of  the  confession,  and  if  there  was  no  note 
of  course  the  whole  story  would  be  shown  to  be  a  fabrication. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  If  there  was  a  note  it  would  not  establish  the  story. 

The  Court.  But  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  note,  and  that  this 
man  was  a  creditor  of  Brady  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
paid,  and  that  the  suit  is  pending  now  by  Brady  against  him,  are  all 
facts  closely  connected  with  the  confession ;  and  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  Brady  deposited  with  Hatch  &  Foote  the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  stated 
by  Walsh,  is  a  fact  contributing  to  prove  the  existence  of  that  note. 

Ml-.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Walsh  did  not  state  that.  Brother  Bliss,  in  his 
offer,  said  that.  Walsh  said  he  gave  him  $13, 500  at  the  office  of  Hatch 
&  Foote.  Now,  they  both  corroborate  that  by  showing  a  deposit  of 
••S10,000  on  that  day. 

The  Court  Ten  thousand  dollars  on  that  very  day  at  Hatch  & 
Poote's,  of  which  he  explains  he  got  $10,000  from  Winslow,  Lanier  & 
Co.,  and  the  other  he  got  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  InGtERSOLL.  I  say  that  is  immaterial. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  material  as  if  they  were  seen  to- 
gether on  that  day  and  were  seen  together  in  Sheridan's  room.  I  think 
that  would  haveTaeen  evidence-in-chief,  and  although  it  would  be  simply 
cohateral  in  certain  circumstances,  this  is  nothing  more  collateral  or 
circumstantial  than  that.  It  all  contributes  to  show  that  there  was  a 
note  at  that  time  belonging  to  this  man  Walsh,  and  I  shall  admit  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  all  except  to  that,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  state,  as  one  ground  of  exception,  that  this 
testimony  is  wholly  irrelevant  in  this  case.  I  want  to  put  in  a  special 
bill  of  exceptions  as  to  this. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Please  turn  to  the  book  and  the  entry  therein  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1880,  and  see  if  there  appears  any  charge  or  credit  to  Thomas  J. 
Brady  ? 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  handwriting  ? — A.  This  is  not  in  my  handwriting 
on  this  identical  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  entered  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  it  written ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  I  object,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  /a^z>(ito^/Vft«TOy0#®rove  this? 
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By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  You  keep  tliis  book;  you  are  the  book-keeper  in  charge  of  this 
book  1—A.  I  am. 

Q.  The  entries  in  the  book  are  made  under  your  direction  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  particular  entry  1 — A.  I  imagine  it 
is  by  one  Mr.  Keating,  one  of  our  clerks.  It  may  possibly  be  by  one 
of  the  other  boys.    I  think  it  is  Keating's  writing. 

Q.  Was  it  made  on  that  day,  the  12th  of  April  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  knew  from  your  conuection 
with  the  books. 

By  the  Court-: 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  made  that  entry  living '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CouET.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  How  can  you  get  this  in  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  suppose,  sir,  that  a  general  book-keeper  in  charge  of 
the  books  is  the  proper  person  to  bring  them. 

The  Court.  I  think  the  rule  is,  that  the  person  who  made  the  entry, 
if  living,  is  the  proper  person  to  prove  it. 

j\Ir.  Bliss.  We  subpcenaed  Hatch  &  Foote,  and  they  have  sent  their 
book-keeper,  wliom  we  supposed  the  proper  man. 

The  Witness.  It  was  my  assistant  at  that  time  who  made  the  entry. 

By  the  CoUrt  : 
Q.  You  did  not  see  the  entry  made  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  the  money  paid  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  You  have  exclusive  charge  of  these  books ;  he  was  under  j^ou, 
was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  charge  of  them  ever  since  I  have 
been  there. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 

Q.  Not  exclusive  charge  ? — A.  Not  exclusive. 

The  Court.  It  would  be  to  prove  a  surreptitious  entry  to  prove  au 
entry  in  a  book  of  which  he  had  exclusive  charge,  and  which  entry  he 
knew  nothing  about. 

By  Mr.  Mbrriok  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  on  those  books  to  show  the  settlement  of  that 
account  on  the  basis  of  that  credit? 

jVIr.  Totten.  Wait  a  minute,  that  is  entirely  another  thing. 

The  Court.  Y"ou  can  call  his  attention  to  any  settlement  there  that 
lie  knows  anything  about. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  on  those  books  at  all  that  enables  you  to  speak 
of  that  credit  as  having  been  entered  in  the  calculation  of  the  accounts 
of  any  settlement  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  here  that  would  indicate  that. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  it  to  the  entry  book  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  without 
my  ledger  whether,  I  posted  it  or  my  assistant. 

Q.  You  did  not  bring  your  ledger  ? — A.  I  did  not  bring  my  ledger. 
I  supposed  you  wanted  only  the  cash-book.  That  was  a  misapprehen- 
sion on  our  part.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  of  any  assistance 
whatever. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  fact  is  :  We  sent  a  subpcena  to  Hatch  &  Foote,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  '^gjS^^)y^fii}^(M^&^^  "'e  that  the  ledger  of 
1882  was  in  daily  use,  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  bring  it, 
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and  I  relieved  liim  from  that  and  told  him  to  bring  the  day-books  of  1S7S, 
1879,  1880,  and  1881,  and  the  ledgers  of  those  years. 

The  Court.  But  that  does  not  prove  this. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xo,  sir.  It  seems  they  are  not  here.  We  shall  have  to 
withdraw  this  witness. 

The  (JouRT.  You  will  have  to  send  for  the  man  who  made  the  en- 
tries. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  under  your  present  ruling  we  shall.  [To  the 
witness.]  That  is  all,  then,  Mr.  Reighley. 

BEN.JAanN  U.  Keyser  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Merrigk  : 

Question.  Have  you  got  your  booics  with  yoii  ? — Answer.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  were  recei\'erof  the  German-Amer- 
ican Ifational  Bank  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Do  the  books  before  you  show  any  negotiations  with  .J.  W.  Dorsey, 
Miner,  Peck,  and  >S.  W.  Dorsey,  where  notes  and  loans  were  secured  by 
drafts  on  the  Post-Offtce  Department ;  and,  if  so,  will  you  please,  from 
your  books,  give  a  history  of  those  negotiations  ? 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  books  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  they  made  under  your  direction! — A.  No,  sir;  this  is  an 
insolvent  bank,  and  I  hold  these  books  in  my  custody  as  receiver. 

Q.  Who  acted  at  the  time  and  did  keep  the  books '? — A.  That  I  don't 
know.    I  was  not  connected  with  the  bauk  at  that  time. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  had  some  dealings  with  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  the  parties  I  have 
named  in  regard  to  that  transaction  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  And  in  those  dealings  that  you  had,  did  the  preceding  part  of  the 
history  come  up  for  consideration  and  talk,  or  was  it  settled  upon  the 
preceding  representations  on  the  book! — A.  The  dealings  I  had  with 
the  parties  you  have  nahied  were  confined  mainly  to  collecting  promis- 
sory notes  given  by  those  gentlemen  that  I  found  in  the  bank  when  I 
took  possession. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  did  not  object;  I  just  asked  those  questions. 

The  Court.  I  know  you  did  not  object. 

Mr.  McSwebny.  We  want  the  full  history,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
asked  if  the  original  parties  were  here.  They  could  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  manifest  now  that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  not ;  bat  we  do  not  care. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  the  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  \vill  you  state  the  history  of  that  transaction  as  you  know 
it  at  the  time  you  had  your  dealings  with  these  parties,  uijou  the  basis  of 
whicji  history  your  dealings  with  them  were  conducted. 

Mr.  McSwee^'y.  If  the  court  please,  that  is  tangled.  He  had  better 
state  what  was  said  between  him  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  if  that  is  it,  and  then 
we  will  see  whether  it  is  proper  or  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  guess  the  witness  will  not  find  it  tangled. 

The  CdUKT.  Let  me  know  wh'at  you  propose  to  prove'? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  prowose  ta  A5ra\;e  that^ihese  parties  were  dealing 
there, and  had  these  TiWiW?ixr6M,  MVi9mUi^ed  each  other's  notes. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Of  course  they  did,  and  I  stated  in  my  opening 
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The  CouET.  You  liad  better  larove  that. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  the  transaction.— A.  When  I  took  possession  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  I  found  iive  promissory  notes. 

By  Mr.  McS WEENY  : 
Q.  When  did  you  take  possession  ? — A.  I  took  possession  of  the  bank 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1878,  the  date  of  my  appointment.  [To 
Mr.  Merrick.]  I  find  a  note  drawn  by  J.  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  indorsed  by 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  July  10,  1878,  discounted  July  11,  1878,  for  $1,500 
at  8  per  cent,  interest,  with  ninety-five  days  to  run.  I  find  on  the 
same  day  a  note  of  the  same  date,  and  the  same  date  of  discount,  an- 
other note  for  precisely  the  same  amount,  $1,500. 

By  Mr.  Mereick  : 

Q.  Signed  by  whom,  and  indorsed  by  whom  ! — A.  Signed  by  J.  W. 
Dorsey  &  Co.,  and  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey.  I  find  on  the  22nd  of 
July  a  note  for  $.5,000. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  July,  1878 1 

The  Witness.  July,  1878,  yes,  sir ;  drawn  by  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.,  and 
indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey.  On  the  8th  of  August  of  the  same  year 
was  a  note  of  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.,  for  $1,000,  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1878,  a  note  drawn  by  Miner,  Peck  &.  Co. 
for  $2,500,  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Those  notes  were  all  overdue 
when  I  took  possession  and  had  been  protested.  They  were  secured 
by,  I  think,  what  may  be  called  assignments  against  the  pay  due  these 
gentlemen  as  post-office  contractors. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Which  gentlemen  1 

The  Witness.  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.,  and  J.  W.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Henklb.  By  post-office  orders  or  drafts'? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  not  post-oflflce  orders  or'  drafts.  It  was  an 
assignment  of  their  quarters'  pay,  I  think.  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
it.     The  technical  name  I  am  not  familiar  witb. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  that  you  refer  to  1 — A.  Miuer,  Peck  &  Co. 

Q.  ^Vho  were  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Do  not  tell  anything  you  don't  know. 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  with  whom  you  dealt  ? 

The  Witness.  In  my  collections  and  settlements '? 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  Yes. 

A.  I  dealt  with  John  E.  Miner  and  H.  M.  Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

Q.  Now,  go  on. — A.  On  the  4th  day  of  November 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  [Interposing.]  The  same  year? 

The  Witness.  The  same  year,  I  collected  on  account  on  one  of  those 
drafts  or  warrants  or  assignments,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  $125.57. 
I  have  marked  it  here  J.  W.  Dorsey  e^  Co.  on  this  book.  I  might  say 
that  that  security  I  found  to  be  very  much  impaired  by  reason  of  an  act 
of  Congress  which  gave  the  subcontractors  a  preferred  lien  upon  those 
assignments,  and  consequently  I  received  what  was  left,  I  presume,  in 
this  particular  draft.     On  November  8  1  received 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Interposing.]  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eighf? 

The  Witness.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  all — apost-of&ce 
draft  for  account  of  Miner,  Peck  v&  Co.  for  $140.  On  November  13, 
1878,  I  received  two  post-offtce  warrants  for  account  of  Miner,  Peck  & 
Co.,  aggregating  $413.99.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1878,1  received 
five  post-oflice  warrijfpj^y^^^  by^l\MePQS&it®f  J-  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  and 
three  on  account  JMiner,  Peck  &  Co.,  aggregating  $406.64.    On  the 
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27th  I  received  a  post-offtce  warrant  lor  $2, 371. 59  for  account  of  Miner, 
Peck  &  Co. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  credit  them  ? — A.  One  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  credit  the  entire  amount  ? — A.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  S.  W,  Dorsey,  I  credited  him  on  his  private  account  in  the  bank 
which  showed  an  overdraft,  $410.84.  The  balance  $1,960.75,  was  cred- 
ited to  them.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1878, 1  received  a  post-office 
warrant  for  $400.20  whicli  I  credited  to  the  account  of  Miner,  Peck'&  Co. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  so  credited  to  their  account  drawn  out  by  check 
at  any  time  or  any  part  of  it  1 — A.  Ko,  sir  ;  these  amounts  were  cred- 
ited upon  the  amounts  due  on  those  promissory  notes. 

Q.  Were  any  checks  drawn  on  the  accounts  of  John  W.  Dorsey  & 
Co.,  at  any  time? 

The  Witness.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Mereick.  Signed  John  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.  Have  you  any  checks 
so  signed  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir;  I  never  saw  a  check  signed  by  John  W.  Dor- 
sey &  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  check  bearing  that  designation  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  firm  signing  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  checks  in  the  bank  when  you  went  there  bearing 
the  signature  of  John  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
check. 

Q.  On  what  routes  were  these  post-office  drafts  given  to  secure  those 
notes "? 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Had  we  not  better  get  the  papers  and  see. 

A.  I  will  answer  that.  I  have  no  memoranda  and  no  recollection. 
I  don't  know.  The  assignments,  of  course,  were  surrendered  when  the 
payments  were  made. 

Q.  You  have  no  memoranda  and  no  recollection  of  the  routes  ? — A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  You  indorsed  those  warrants  yourself,  did  you  not,  when  you  got 
paid  OQ  them  ? — A.  Uh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meerick.  They  are  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  They  were  drawn  to  my  order  as  receiver  under  the 
assignment  which  had  been  filed  in  the  department. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  Were  these  notes  of  which  you  speak  signed  by  J.  W.  Dorsey  & 
Co.  and  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey?— A.  That  is  my  recollection  of 
them,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  at  the  same  time  deposited  as  collateral  security 
certain  post-ofiice  drafts  or  "orders,  wliichever  you  may  choose  to  call 
them  1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  amount  of  those  drafts  or  orders  ? — A.  Ifo, 
sir ;  I  do  not ;  they  were,  though,  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
I  collected. 

Q.  Now,  then,  it  so  happened,  as  I  understand  you,  that  some  law 
was  passed  by  virtue  of  which  a  subcontract  could  be  filed  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  understood  in  these  cases  that  sub- 
contracts had  been  filed,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  value 
of  your  collateraH— A.  And  did. 
8ir?"aM  tJe  £,'^0.*'^^^^^^^'^'^^*'^'  your  opinion.-A.  Yes, 

Q.  I  will  ask  von  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  not  a  balance  to  the 
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credit  of  S.  AV.  Dorsey  of  some  money? — A.  'No,  sir;  tlie  boot  was  on 
the  other  leg.     There  was  an  overdraft. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  yoa  took  charge  of  the  business ! — A-  At  the 
time  I  took  the  books  there  was  an  overdraft  standing  against  S.  W. 
Dorsey  of  -5^10.84,  I  think,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  an  overdraft  of  four  hundred  and  odd  dollars! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  that  amount  out  of  one  of  these  payments  ? — A. 
One  of  these  payments. 

Q.  And  settled  that  account  ? — A.  Settled  that  overdraft ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  balance  was  paid  to  you  from  time  to  time,  as  you  have 
stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  remark  here  that  these  collections  that 
I  have  referred  to  did  not  settle  the  indebtedness  on  those  notes  by 
some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  finally  paid  ! — A.  That  was  finally  paid. 

Q.  Who  paid  that "'. — A.  That  was  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Vaile. 

Q.  Do  your  books  show  when  it  was  paid"? — A.  No,  sir;  not  these 
books.  I  have  a  memoraudum  here  that  will  show. 

Q.  Have  you  that  memorandum  in  your  p)ocket? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
is  a  memorandum  in  the  desk  that  will  show  it  [indicating  table  of 
counsel  for  the  Government]. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  ask  to  have  it  given  to  you! — A.  I  will  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure. 

[The  iiaper  referred  to  was  handed  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Bliss.] 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  paper,  and  tell  the  time.  I  do  not  care  aboutany 
more  than  that. — A.  I  have  here  a  duplicate  of  the  memorandum  of 
settlement.     I  will  read  it  to  you  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Ikgersoll.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bliss.  jSTo. 

The  Witness.  It  is  for  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  1  have  no  objection.  ■ 

The  Witness.  [Eea,uing:| 

The  undersigned,  Messrs.  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.,  liaving  this  day  given  to  B.  U.  Keyaer, 
receiver  German-American  National  Bank,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

Two  notes  of  $1,000  each,  due  February  15,  1880. 

One      "      "  578.39  due         "  "      " 

Two      "      "     1,000      "       "        May        "       " 

One       "       "  578.39      "        "  "  "       " 

Two      "       "     1,000      "       "        August  15,  1880. 

One       "       "  578.39  "  "  "       " 

Two  notes  of  |1,000  each,  due  November  15,  1880. 

One      "       "  578.29      "       "  "  "       " 

It  is  hereby  agreed  and  understoodthat  the  aforesaid  notes  shall  be  h  Id  as  coUattral 
security  for  the  payment  of  certain  notes  made  by  .1.  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  and  Miner, 
Peck  &  Co,,  all  indorsed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  now  held  by  the  said  B.  U.  Keyser,  re- 
ceiver, as  the  property  of  the  German-American  National  Bank,  the  said  notes  being 
now  doe,  unpaid,  and  protested,  and  aggregating  a  like  amount  with  the  aforesaid  notes 
of  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  The  legal  and  equitable  rights  of  the  said  German-American 
National  Bank,  as  now  existing,  to  be  in  no  wise  prejudiced,  but  the  same  to  exist  as 
though  this  agreement  had  uot  been  made. 

H.  M.  VAILE. 
JOHN  R  MINER. 

VAILE,  MINER  &  CO. 
B.  U.  KEYSER 
Dbcembbr  26,  1878. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  10  X,  defense.] 

Q.  That  was'for'theWK^  W  W^mSfthe  bank  in  its  rights  and 
preventing  any  impairment  of  its  rights! — A.  1  will  say  further  that 
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Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  H.  M.  Vaile  in  person. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  the  date  of  the  settlement? 

The  Witness.  December  26,  IST.s. 

Q.  Now,  were  the  subcontracts,  as  you  understood  it  at  that  time, 
subcontracts  that  Inid  been  filed  by  H.  M.  Vaile? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  What  he  understood  as  to  certain  subcontracts 
that  it  appears  he  never  saw  cannot  possibly  be  evidence.  The  fact 
appears  by  the  subcontract  itself,  which  must  be  on  file. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  have  all  been  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  refer  to  them. 

Mr.  iNaEESOLL.  I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  suggest  that  after  the  course  of  the  direct  examina- 
tion it  does  not  look  well  for  the  gentleman  to  object  now. 

The  OouKT.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  1  can  state  the  point  I  have  in  my  mind.  It  may  be 
good  or  bad.  The  court  will  remember  that  we  liave  stated  in  the  opening 
of  this  case  that  Mr.  Vaile  had  filed  his  subcontract  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Germ  an -American  National  Bank,  impaired  the  secnrity 
of  that  institution,  and  that  new  security  was  given,  and, that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  was  the  indorser  and  the  only  indorser,  and  that  afterwards 
the  notes  were  paid  by  H.  M.  Vaile.  Now,  he  says  the  value  of  this 
security  was  impaired  by  the  filing  of  subcontract.  I  asked  him  from 
the  conversation  among  the  gentlemen  at  the  time  whether  he  knows 
that  the  subcontracts  had  been  tiled  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Bliss.  With  reference  to  that  I  will  say  that  the  subcontracts 
are  on  file  and  1  suppose  probably  in  evidence.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  it  certainly  cannot  be  evidence  here  on  cross-examination  to  go 
into  the  matter  that  we  have  not  gone  into  at  all — conversation  passing 
between  him  and  Mr.  Vaile  and  Dorsey  &  Co.  as  to  certain  subcontracts 
which  were  alleged  to  be  on  file  and  which  it  does  not  ai^pear  he  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  Wilso^'.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  identify  the  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Find  out  if  he  ever  saw  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  by  way  of  identifying  the  transaction  and  the 
subcontracts  that  gave  the  trouble  and  made  it  necessary  to  make  this 
arrangement.  He  would  have  a  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  speak  as  to 
what  subcontracts  occasioned  the  impairment  of  the  security. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  see  that  this  is  not  cross  examination. 
We  did  not  bring  it  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  saw  the  sub- 
contracts. They  are  assuming  he  has  seen  them ;  and  assuming  that 
he  has  seen  them,  they  ask  conversations  between  him  and  these 
defendants  about  them.  • 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  it  was  brought  out  in  the  examination-inchief. 
He  stated  in  the  examination-in-chief  that  certain  subcontracts  had  been 
filed  which  impaired  the  collateral  security.     I  think  he  will  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  volunteered  that  statement.     We  did  not  call  it  out. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  1  simply  want  to  connect  it.  It  is  a  link  in  our  case 
that  the  subcontracts  referred  to  by  him  are  subcontracts  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conversation  among  them  were  filed  by  Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not 
a  very  important  point,  but  is  simply  a  link  connecting  the  facts  stated ; 
that  was  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  another  objection,  your  honor.  He  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  a  link  hjAkmcPb¥^MidrhshfW^^'^^  P^^*  ^°  ^  ^^°^  ^"  *^®^^ 
case  at  this'  time. 

The  CoirRT-    T  rln  -nnt  spa  ariv  i->rm^rTptv  in    thft   nuestioil  OU    CrOSS-ex- 
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Q.  Were  these  notes  then  given  because  certain  subcontracts  had 
been  filed  by  Mr.  Vaile,  and  impaired  your  securities  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that.  That  assumes  that  certain  contracts 
were  filed. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  iNGrEESOLL.  It  is  cross-examination. 

The  Court.  But  there  was  no  examination-in-chief  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  The  court  will  remember  he  stated  it. 

The  Court.  I  know ;  but  it  was  a  statement  made  by  him  without 
his  being  interrogated  on  the  subject  by  the  other  side.  A  witness  can- 
not force  testimony. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  May  I  ask  him  why  the  notes  were  given  ?  In  his 
examiuatiou-in-chief  they  certainly  proved  that  certain  notes  were 
given. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why  the  notes  were  given? 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  did  not  prove  that  the  notes  were  given.  We  proved 
that  he  fouud  in  the  bank  certain  notes  made  by  Miner,  Peck  &  Co. 
and  Dorsey  &  Co.  We  did  not  prove  any  notes  of  Vaile,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  given  by  them  on  the  settlement.  They  brought  that  in, 
as  I  recollect  it,  entirely. 

The  Court.  Vaile  was  a  party  in  one  of  these  partnerships. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  suppose  he  was,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  was  proved  to  have  been  so  by  your  witness  here. 

Mr.  Bliss.  JSTo,  sir;  he  did  not  say  so.  He  said  he  did  not  know  wlio 
were  the  partners  in  that  company  at  all ;  that  all  he  treated  with  were 
certain  people. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  into  that  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  He  stated  that  these  notes  were  taken  up  by  some 
notes  given  by  H.  M.  Vaile.  If  tliis  evidence  is  worth  anything  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  prove  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  in  some  way  interested  in 
these  notes,  and  that  he  was  the  indorser.  iSTow,  have  I  not  the  right 
to  prove  that  another  man  paid  these  notes  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  part  of  your  case. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  have  a  right  to  prove  it  now. 

The  Court.  He  has  stated  that  these  notes  were  paid  by  Vaile. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Very  well.    I  have  proved  that  far. 

Q.  Xow  bow  did  you  come  to  call  on  Vaile? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that,  sir. 

The  Court.  You  may  ask  him  that  question. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  call  on  Yaile  for  any  other  security'? — A.  I 
did  not  call  on  Vaile. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  anybody  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  call  on  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who'? — A.  Mr.  John' E.  Miner  and  Mr.  Vaile  called  on  me.  I 
may  say  before  going  any  further  that  I  stated  that  this  agreement 
was  signed  by  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  myself,  but  the 
signature  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  stricken  out  before  that  agreement  went 
into  ettect. 

Q.  By  whom  '? — A.  By  S.  W.  Dorsey,  himself. 

Q.  So  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it"? — A.  ITothing  to  do  with  that 
settlement. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Vaile  called  on  vgu?— A,3Ir.  Vaile  and  Mr.  Miner 
called  on  me.  Digitized  bywicrosoJt® 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  ask  for  any  more  security  than  you  had  1 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  How  can  we  go  into  what  passed  between 
tliera. 

The  OouET.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  consequence.  It  is  on  cross- 
examination,  and  it  does  not  refer  to  anything  brought  out  on  the  ex- 
amination-in-chief. I  do  not  see  its  relevancy  to  the  examination-in- 
chief. 

Q.  Were  those  post-office  drafts  signed  by  a  company's  name,  or  by 
individupls  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  Tbey  refused  to  let  u.s  go  into  the  drafts,  and 
said  we  nuist  produce  them. 

Q,  Have  you  got  those  drafts "? 

The  Witness.  Is  that  objected  to? 

The  Court.  Yes;  and  the  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

The  Court.  The  drafts  are  here  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  have  answered  the  question  that  I  have  not  the 
drafts;  they  were  surrendered  on  jjayment. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  simply  as  a  fact  whether  they  were  signed  as  a  com- 
pany or  by  the  individuals  composing  the  firm  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.    The  drafts  will  show  who  they  are  signed  by. 

The  Court.  The  question  shows  that  there  is  better  evidence  behind 
— the  drafts  themselves. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  asked  the  question  simply  to  bring  out  a  fact. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  jirove  a  fact,  the  inquiry  about  which  shows 
there  is  better  eviaence  of  the  fact. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  ever  had  a  draft  signed  by  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

Mr.  In&brsoll.  I  will  ask  a  question  and  you  can  object  to  the  an- 
swer. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  have  a  post-office  draft  signed  John  W.  Dorsey  & 
Co. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  the  objection.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one  signed  Miner,  Peck  &  Go  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  same  ruling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ha^e  any  draft  at  all ? 

The  Court.  He  has  answered  that.     He  need  not  answer  it  again. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  has  not  said  he  had  a  draft.  He  does  not 
know. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  these  post-office  orders. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes;  I  want  to  know  if  heaver  had  one. 

The  Court.  He  said  he  had. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  again. 

The  Court.  You  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  overruled. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  have  one  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  is  this  a  jolvc  ? 
By  Mr.  HiNB : 

Q.  When  did  you  &Bigitizestb}it\/li(WaSB^&  connection  with  these 
transactions  you  are  talking  about  ?— A.  About  the  date  of  the  settle- 
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Q.  Was  that  tlje  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  him  in  connection  with 
this  transaction  ? — A.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  him  in 
connection  with  this  transaction. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  settlement  having  been  effected  between  you  and 
the  different  parties  that  you  have  spolien  of.  Tliat  settlement  was  by 
virtue  of  a  conversation  between  you  and  those  different  parties,  was  it 
nof? — A.  It  grew  out  of  an  agreement;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  agreement  entered  into  that  caused  the  conversation  between 
you  and  those  different  parties  "I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  settlement  was  pro- 
posed to  me  by  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  In  that  same  conversation  was  it  made  to  apijear  to  you  that 
Yaile  at  the  time  those  noteswere  given,  had  no  interest  in  those  notes? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  HiNB.  1  ask  for  the  whole  conversation. 

The  OoiTRT.  There  is  the  settlement  itself. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Which  resulted  in  a  written  agreemeiit. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  lias  not  been  introduced  in  evidence,  and  if  it  had 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  It  has  been  read. 

Mr.  HiNE.  The  record  will  not  show  that  it  was  introduced.  If  tliey 
had  offered  it  something  would  have  been  said.  It  was  handed  to  the 
witness  as  a  memorandum  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  read  it  all  through. 

The  CotTRT.  There  was  something  said  about  his  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  prefer  to  read  it,  and  it  was 
read  without  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  cross-examination.  I  objected  to  its  being  read,  and 
he  said  it  would  be  satisfactory,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  in. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Here  they  charge  us,  as  your  honor  has  heard,  two  or  three 
times  before,  with  a  conspiracy.  If  this  matter  is  evidence  for  any  pur- 
pose at  all,  it  must  be  to  constitute  a  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  that 
they  must  deduce.  Are  we  not,  for  the  piirpose  of  doing  away  with 
any  implied  criminality  in  the  agreement,  permitted  to  show  how  the 
parties  came  together,  and  bring  before  the  court  and  jury  all  that  was 
said  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered  into.  If  it  was  a  civil  suit, 
as  between  the  parties,  I  admit  the  agreement  would  be  presumed  to 
speak  the  language  contained  in  it  at  the  time  it  was  signed ;  but  when 
the  agreement  is  to  affect  us  in  a  criminal  action,  we  have  a  right  to 
show  how  it  hapi)ened  that  the  agreement  was  made. 

The  Court.  Ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  this  evidtence  is  not  proper  on 
cross-examination  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Court.  I  know  it  is  not  uot,  but  I  am  going  to  allow  them  to 
ask  it,  because  otherwise  it  would  lead  to  a  two  hours'  argument. 

Mr.  HiNB.  Will  the  reporter  please  read  the  question  ? 

[The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows  :] 

Q.  In  that  same  conversation,  was  it  made  to  appear  to  you  that  Vaile,  at  the  time 
those  notes  were  given,  had  no  interest  in  those  notes  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  vonr  honor  please,  is  that  question  admissible  in 
form  1 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  I  am  going  to  let  it  go  in  in  the 
interest  of  economy  of  time.  The  question  is  irrelevant,  and  out  of  the 
case,  but  rather  than  have  an  argument  about  it  I  will  allow  it  to  be 
asked.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  gathered  the  impression  that  Mr.  Yaile 
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AV.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  ami  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.     I  do  not  think  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  he  had  ainytliing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Was  it  distinctly  stated  in  the  conversation  between  you  and 
them  when  the  settlement  was  entered  into 

Air.  Bliss.  [Interposing.J  I  object. 

The  Court.'  Ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  your  honor,  I  wish  to  be  respectful,  but  when  your 
honor  states  distinctly  that  in  your  opinion  evidence  is  not  admissible, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  and  my  right  to  object  to  the  admission  of  it.     It 
does  not  seem  to  me  correct  and  proper  procedure  in  court  to  admit 
.such  testimony. 

Mr.  HiNB.  How  do  you  know  the  question  is  not  admissible;  you 
have  not  heard  it? 

The  Court.  I  will  allow  the  question  to  be  put. 

Q.  Was  it  not  distinctly  stated  at  the  time  that  you  were  effecting 
this  settlement  between  the  parties,  by  the  parties  themselves,  that  Mr. 
Vaile  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  transaction  out  of  which 
those  notes  grew,  and  that  coming  in  subsequently  by  reason  of  sub- 
contracts or  agreements  he  would  give  his  note,  or  the  new  firm's  note, 
as  collateral  security  for  those  original  notes  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Vaile 
told  me  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  minute;  I  object  to  the  answer — 
what  Vaile  may  have  said. 

The  Court.  I  ha^e  allowed  the  question  to  be  put,  and  the  answer 
will  be  received. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Vaile  was  not  in  the 
conspiracy. 

The  ( 'OURT.  I  think  it  has  no  such  tendency  at  all.  I  think  if  it  has 
any  tendency  at  all  it  is  to  show  the  intimate  relations  between  these 
parties.    You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.  [Resuming.]  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  think  Mr.  Vaile  did  tell 
me  that  he  had  no  interest  or  responsibility  or  liability  under  the  origi- 
nal note. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  and  jury  whether  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  manifested  between  Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dorsey 
in  arranging  that  settlement. 

The  Court.  Xf>w,  I  shall  stop  it  there. 

Mr.  Hike.  I  will  note  an  exception. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  a  part  of  the  res,  as  Mr.  Chandler  says,  if  not 
a  pai  t  of  the  (jesUc. 

Q.  Did  they  have  more  than  one  meeting  at  your  ofhce  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  three  or  four.  There  was  a  matter  of  arrangement  as  to  the  length 
of  time 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  You  have  answered  the  question  * 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  show  why  it  was. 

Q.  These  notes  of  Vaile  or  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  were  given  as  collateral 
security  then  for  the  earlier  notes,  were  they"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  paper  shows  that. 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AIerrick.  I  ask  you  in  reference  to  some  checks.  You  say  you 
do  not  recollect  of  any.'  Will  you  please  look  at  the  bank  and  see  if 
there  are  any  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Checks  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Merrick.  Yes;  bearing  that  signature.  Who  is  your  book- 
keeper. Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  Witness.  His  name  is  Willett. 
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Mr.  Mekeick.  He  is  the  same  one  you  had  at  that  time  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTEE    EECESS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  it  please  your  honor,  with  reference  to  the  matter 
that  the  prosecution  is  trying  to  prove  by  the  witness  from  New  York, 
the  bookkeeper  of  Hatch  &  Foote's  without  waiving  any  of  our  ob- 
jections as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony,  but  reserving  to 
ourselves  all  our  rights  in  that  behalf  just  the  same  as  though  there 
was  a  competent  witness  on  the  stand  to  prove  these  facts,  it  may  go 
irpcn  the  record  as  admitted  by  us  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1880, 
$7,000  was  deposited  by  General  Brady  at  Hatch  &  Foote's,  and  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1880,  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Both  of  them  being  in  cash. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  don't  know  whether  they  were  cash  or  checks. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  books  show.    Let  the  witness,  Mr.  Reighley,  come  ia. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  the  fact  would  be  sufficient. 

The  CoxJET.  In  other  words,  you  waive  objection  to  the  competency 
of  this  particular  witness  to  prove  the  books. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  we  simply  admit  the  fact  to  be  that  there  was  de- 
posited at  Hatch  &  Foote's  by  Greneral  Brady  $7,000  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1880,  and  $10,000  ou  the  12th  of  April,  1880. 

The  CouEX.  They  did  not  offer  to  prove  anything  about  the  |7,000. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir  ;  we  had  not  got  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  doing  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  three  or  four  witnesses. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  would  take  two  or  three  witnesses. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  we  do  not  want  to  put  them  to  that  trouble. 

The  CouET.  My  views  on  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  this 
evidence  were  limited  to  that  date  and  to  that  amount,  and  to  the  de- 
posit made  in  cash.  I  have  no  information  and  no  intelligence  ia  regard 
to  the  $7,000  which  you  say  was  deposited  on  the  5th. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understood  they  also  wanted  to  prove  that  fact  by 
the  witness;  and  I  supposed  the  judgment  of  the  court  would  cover 
that  point,  and  was  willing  to  admit  it. 

The  CouET.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  the  $7,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  spoken  of  in  the  conversation  between  Colonel 
Bliss  and  Mr.  Merrick  and  myself,  I  asked  them  to  let  me  know  what 
they  wanted  to  prove,  and  I  would  save  them  the  trouble  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  to  brother  Wilson  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  if  that  $7,000  is  not  admissible  under  the  ruling,  it  need 
not  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  court  says  that  is  not  admissible,  leave  it  out. 

The  OouET.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  it,  and  I  have  formed  no 
opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that  the  $10,000  was  admitted  in  evidence, 
because  of  the  proximity  to  the  time  that  the  witness  Walsh  says  he 
let  General  Brady  have  $13,500. 

The  CoiTET.  Becaug&'g»£iztecfiflj'iVMjfey'aKilft@hat  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  $7,000  not  being  identical  with  that  time  or  any 
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other  time  that  is  mentioned  in  the  testimony  of  Walsh  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  excluded.     Am  I  right  about  that"? 

The  Court.  My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Suppose  we  take  the  admission  now  about  the  $10,000, 
and  keep  that  by  itself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.  It  may  go  into  the  record  that  we  admit 
that  on  this  cash-book  apjiears  this  entry,  under  date  of  April  12, 1880 : 

Thomas  J.  Brady,  c $10,000 

Mr.  Meerick.  What  does  ''  c"  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  willing  that  the  witness  may  state  it. 

Henry  W.  Ebighlbt  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  c"  and  "c'k" "? — Answer. 
"0" simply  means  there  that  he  deposited  $10,000  with  us. 

Q.  What  does  "  c'k  "  meau '?— A.  "  C'k  "  is  check.  The  "  c  "  does  not 
of  uecessity  imply  tliat  that  is  a  check.  "  C  "  may  be  a  check  or  it  may 
be  cash ;  but  "  c'k  "  is  a  check. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Is  not  "  c  "  used  for  cash  and  currency  in  all  bank  books  ? — A. 
"  C  "  may  mean  any  deposit  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Turning  to  Mr.  Keyser  who  sat  near  him.]  How  is 
that,  Mr.  Keyser  1 

Mr.  Keyser.  I  have  seen  it  used  to  indicate  either  cash  or  currency. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  next  entry  iu  the  book  is  a  deposit  of  a  certain  sum 
marked  "c'k." 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  Brady. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  ;  somebody  else.  1  merely  speak  of  it  to  show  the 
difference.  The  next  one  is  "c'k."  I  would  suppose  one  was  for  cash 
and  the  other  for  check.  The  witness  says  "c"  may  not  necessarily 
mean  cash. 

The  Witness.  '-C'k"  of  necessity  does  mean  check,  but  "c"  may 
mean  cash  and  check  together.     We  often  enter  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Below  I  see  "c'k"  and  dotted  down  with  an  "s." 

The  Witness.  That  is  more  than  one  check. 

Mr.  Wilson.  "C'ks"  means  checks. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  but  it  is  dotted  down. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  puts  down  "c'k"  and  dots  the  "s"  afterwards. 
That  is  all  to  save  ink. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  admission  is  that  that  entry  appears  on  that  book. 
The  next  entry  is : 

A.  E.  C. ,  ck, 

with  an  amount.    I  do  not  want  to  betray  anybody's  secrets. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  unde/rstand  that  this  is  admitted  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  necessity  of  bringing  witnesses  here,  and  that  the 
objection  to  the  testimony  itself  is  not  waived. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  has  been  distinctly  stated. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  admission  is  nofquite  as  broad  as  was  the  orignal 
offer  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Me  shall  have  to  supplement  it ;  because 
it  is  an  admission  mereUj.that  it  appears  in^he  book  so  and  so.  We 
shall  have  to  supplemenW'T^^Mmw'S^ual  payment  or  by  proof 
that  Mr.  Brady  settled  an  account  with  that  iu. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  We  admit  that  he  got  credit  at  that  date  for  that  de- 
posit that  he  made  whether  in  check  or  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

The  CouET.  I  iiuderstand  it  is  an  admission  of  the  substantive  fact 
that  he  got  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly;  I  would  not  be  making  this  admission  with 
a  catch  about  it. 

The  CoTJiiT.  Jfo ;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  understand  that,  of  course.  On  the  $7,000  we  will 
not 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  If  there  is  to  be  any  supplementing  about 
it  we  will  withdraw  the  admission  and  let  them  go  on  and  prove  it.  I 
made  my  admission  expecting  it  to  be  as  the  court  says  as  to  the  sub- 
stantive fact. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  only  thing  there  is  about  it  is  this,  the  admission  does 
not,  as  a  fact,  say  that  that  was  cash.  The  entry  in  the  book  under  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  does  not  necessarily  show  that  it  was  cash. 
We  are  informed  that  that  can  be  shown.    That  is  why  I  speak. 

The  Court.  Yon  mean  to  show  merely  what  "  c  "  means  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  in  the  book,  and  their  admission  covers  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  that  is  to  be  gone  into,  I  will  withdraw  my  admission 
and  let  the  matter  take  its  regular  course. 

The  Court.  I  understand  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  breadth 
•of  your  admission.  It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
deposit  was  made.  That  is  not  determined  by  the  entry.  The  "  c  "  is 
there,  but  according  to  this  witness  the  "  c  "  may  mean  a  deposit  made 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  check. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Why  do  you  use  "  c'k  "  1 — A.  There  is  no  reason  for  it  at  all    We 
■often  have  a  number  of  checks  and  simply  put  "  c  " ;  that  is,  in  a  hurry. 
We  often  put ''  c  "  for  checks  alone. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  When  you  have  time  to  write  j^ou  write  "  ch'k  "  ? — A.  Not  of 
necessity.     In  fact,  we  very  seldom  write  "  c'k"  now. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  You  did  at  that  time.    There  is  a  "  c'k"  and  a  "  c."    That  ought 
to  designate  different  things. — A.  Not  of  necessity. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  What  does  "  c'k  "  mean  ? — A.  Check,  positively. 
Q.  That  never  means  cash  1 — A.  ]Sro,*sir  ;  it  should  not  ever  mean  it. 

By  Mr.  MoSweeny  : 

Q:  Do  you  ever  say"c"  and  "c'k"?— A.  No,  sir;  "c"  stands  for 
both. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Without  reserving  anything  as  to  any  attempt  to  show 
that  that  was  cash,  if  the  admission  might  be  given  of  the  order  of 
things  as  shown  by  the  book,  that  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  take  the  admission  as  I  gave  it  or  I  will  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  will  take  the  admission  and  reserve  the  right  to  prove 
that  that  payment  was  an  actual  cash  payment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Stj^iiii&i]ti^Microsoft® 

The  Witness.  Your  honor,  I  find  I  stated  inadvertently  that  my  as- 
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sistant  was  Mr.  Keating.     I  was  mistukoii.     At  the  time  the  entry  was 
made  it  was  Mr.  Bazard. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Is  he  yet  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes  ;  he  is  my  assistant  at  the  present  time. 

Benjamin  U.  Keyser,  reualled. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Did  you  have  time  to  look  for  those  checks  I  asked  you 
about? — Answer.  I  did  not  have  sufticient  time. 

Q.  [Submitting  to  witness  paper  marked  10  X,  defense.]  While  I  was 
out  on  the  cross  examination  I  believe  that  agreement  was  given  in  evi- 
dcDceand  you  stated  that  S.  W.  Dorsey's  name  was  stricken  from  it? 
— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Statethe  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Dorsey's  name  was  stricken 
from  the  paper. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  object  to  the  question.  The  paper  will  speak  for  itself. 
Tour  honor  kindly  indulged  me  peviously  and  permitted  me  to  ask  a 
<|uestion  for  the  reason  that  you  did  not  desire  to  listen  to  my  argument, 
although  your  honor  thought  it  was  irrelevant  and  imj/roper.  Now, 
they  propose  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  some  portion  of  the  paper 
was  stricken  out.    I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  Erasures  are  always  subject  to  explanation ;  and  Mr. 
Keyser  stated  that  Mr.  Dorsey's  name  was  there  and  has  been  stricken 
■out.    I  think  they  may  inquire  why  it  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  except. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances. — A.  It  was  stricken  out  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  himself. 

Q.  How,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  Note  an  exception. 

A.  I  stated  that  on  November  27  I  collected  a  draft  of  $2,371.59,  and 
that  I  credited  those  existing  notes  unpaid  with  $1,960.75,  and  Mr.  Dor- 
sey's overdraft  $410.84,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  draft. 

Q.  That  was  credited  to  his  private  account  1 — A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Dorsey 
asked  me  to  give  him  that  check  for  this  $2,371.59,  which  I  declined  to 
do.  He  said  it  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.  I  de- 
clined to  give  him  a  check  for  that  amount.  I  said,  in  the  first  place, 
"  You  have  an  overdraft  here."  He  said,  '•  Deduct  the  amount  of  that 
overdraft  and  give  me  a  check  for  the  balance."  That  I  declined  to  do. 
Then  he  said,  "  I  will  withdraw  my  signature  from  that  agreement, 
and  I  will  erase  my  name  from  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.'s  notes,"  which  he 
did. 

Q.  You  let  him  do  it  ?— A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  About  December  26,  1878. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  at  that  time  the  notes  he  had  indorsed  ? — A.  I 
did,  and  he  erased  his  name. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  final  settlement  as  far  as  your  bank- was  concerned  ? 
—A.  That  was  a  final  and  complete  settlement. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  he  took  the  notes  he  had  indorsed,  and,  with 
your  consent,  erased  his  indorsement  ? — A.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Q-  And  he  erased  his  name  from  that  agreement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  ended  tl[^gitmmiil^iM(XPm&^  ended  the  business. 

Q.  And  thereafterwards  the  German-Anierican  National  Bank  had 
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no  more  claim  upon  him  bj'  virtue  of  any  of  these  notes  or  proceedings  f 
— A.  It  had  none. 

Q.  And  he  had  none  against  it? — A.  That  is,  after  the  paymentof  the 
postponed  notes  of  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co. 

Q.  He  was  not  bound  to  pay  them  1 — A.  No;  but  I  held  the  others. 

Q.  He  had  marked  off  his  indorsement? — A.  Off  of  the  new  routes. 
He  had  not  marked  his  indorsement  off  the  protested  notes,  of  course. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  1 — A.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Vaile  present  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Did  he  know  anything  about  it  before  that  time  so  far  as  you 
know  ? — A.  No.    I  understood  Mr.  Dorsey 

Mr.  Hine.  [Interposing.]  JSTo  matter  what  your  understood  Mr.  Dor- 
sey to  say. 

The  Witness.  He  withdrew  his  signature  because  I  refused  to  pay 
him  the  cash. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his  money  as  we  will  show 
hereafter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  post-office  order  or  draft,  whatever  it  was, 
out  of  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  claimed  this  money,  had  no  connectiou 
with  any  of  these  routes  ? — -A.  I  do  not  know  what  routes. 

Q.  Or  had  no  connection  with  any  paper  that  had  been  deposited 
with 'anybody  excei)t  S.  W.  Dorsey  liimselt? — A.  It  is  creilited  here  as 
having  been  received  on  account  of  ^Miner,  Peck  &  Co. 

Q.  And  to  secure  indorsenieiits  by  nobody  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mv.  In&ersoll  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  route  you  received  that  money? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  f — A.  No  memorandum  or  recollec- 
tion at  all. 

[The  witness  then  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  offer  now  a  public  document  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress, 
third  session,  uumber  ss,  letter  of  the  Postmaster-General,  trausmit- 
ting  reports  of  offers  leceived  under  the  advertisements  for  carryingthe 
mails  on  routes  therein  mentioned,  being  the  record  of  the  bids  at 
the  lettings  at  which  these  contracts  were  obtained.  In  offering  it  I 
call  special  attention  tt>  the  statement  therein  contained  of  the  bids 
made  by  these  several  defendants,  John  W.  Dorsey,  Peck,  and  Miner. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  We  object. 

The  Court.  What  is  your  object? 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  object  is  to  show  the  routes  upon  which  they  at  that 
letting  made  their  bids. 

The  Court.  What  letting? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  letting  at  which  these  contracts  were  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  187S.  It  is  the  record  of  the  bids  they  made  at  that  letting; 
not  only  the  bids  in  which  they  were  the  lowest  and  upon  which  they 
obtained  the  contracts,  but  it  covers  the  other  bids  that  they  made  at 
that  time  upon  which  they  did  not  obtain  the  contracts  but  which  are 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Eerdell  in  his  confession  to  Mr.  MacVeagh  and  Mr. 
James,  and  also  in  the  Boone  testimony. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  suppose  that  falls  under  the  ruling  of  yesterday.  The 
object  is  to  show  thalLbecause  sorne  man-rrit  is  part  of  the  same  offer, 
I  take  it.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  the  same  offer. 
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The  CouET.  No ;  this  is  an  offer  to  prove  by  a  public  document  what 
bids  these  persons  put  in  at  that  letting. 

Mr.  I>'CtERSOLL.  Is  that  the  only  object  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  the  only  object.  I  know  of  no  other  object  but 
that.    There  is  no  trap  about  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  suppose  the  object  is  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
A  bid  |10  for  a  certain  piece  of  work,  that  B  bid  $15,  and  that  C  bid 
$16.  Now,  I  cannot  see  how  an  application  of  one  man  to  the  depart- 
ment to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work  can  have  any  bearing  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Suppose  on  the  Bismarck  route  somebody  bid  $2,300  for 
carrying  the  mail  once  a  week.  Suppose  some  other  man  who  lived  in 
Florida  took  his  chances  and  bid  !fe2,l.'00,  or  bid  $2,800,  or  bid  $3,000,  is 
the  fact  even  if  it  were  properly  submitted  to  the  court,  that  some  other 
man  filed  an  offer  in  the  Post-OfBce  Department  to  do  that  work  for 
more  than  either  of  these  parties  bid 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  ?  I  do 
not  desire  any  portion  of  that  book  which  relates  to  the  bids  made  by 
any  other  human  being  than  these  defendants.  I  said  so  in  the  begin- 
ning.   I  am  not  going  to  make  any  comi^arison. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Do  you  mean  the  bids  on  the  routes  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  bids  of  these  three  defendants  on  that  letting ;  all 
their  bids  to  the  department.  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  in  any  manner 
to  the  bids  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Toi'TEN.  Then  I  misapprehended  the  offer.  The  offer  is  to  show 
that  these  defendants,  for  instance,  bid  on  the  Bismarck  route  and  that 
that  bid  was  so  much. 

The  OouET.  And  on  a  hundred  others. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Nine  hundred  others. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  issue  ?  It  is  conceded,  I 
suppose  that  they  were  in  the  business,  but  how  can  that  throw  light 
upon  the  question  we  are  inquiring  about,  to  wit,  whether  there  was  a 
couspiracy  of  a  criminal  character  to  defraud  the  Government  1  How 
can  it  show  that  ?  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bid  on  as  many  routes 
as  he  thinks  he  can  carry.  It  is  no  evidence  that  a  man  has  gone  into 
a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  Government  to  show  that  he  has  bid  on  four 
or  live  routes  instead  of  on  one,  or  on  four  or  five  hundred  instead  of  on 
nineteen.  Now  I  submit  to  the  court  that  this  is  going  into  a  field  of 
examination  that  is  not  warranted  by  any  rule  of  evidence  at  all.  We 
have  made  bids  on  each  of  these  routes,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  this  offer  may  prove  or  is 
made  for,  but  I  can  imagine  reasons  which  might  make  the  offer  very 
proper  evidence.  I  do  not  know  what  the  document  will  show.  For 
example  do  you  offer  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these  men 
were  never  bidding  against  each  other,  but  bid  against  other  persons  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  an  inference  of  that  kind  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact.    That  is  one  light  in  which  we  offer  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  that  is  long  before  the  conspiracy  is  charged. 

The  Court.  I  will  admit  it  in  that  view. 

Mr.  Ikgersoll.  Now,  this  can  be  admitted,  as  I  say,  if  for  one  pur- 
pose, for  all.  The  evidence  is— that  is,  it  has  been  sworn  to,  if  you  call 
everything  that  is  sworn  to  evidence — that  there  was  a  plan,  a  scheme 
for  them  to  bid  lower  than  anybody  else,  and  Ihereby  get  the  route  at 
lower  than  it  could  be  ca,fti9W^,^i^"tX9SPW^ expedite  and  increase. 
The  court  will  recollect  that.    Now,  then,  if  this  book  goes  in  at  all,  I 
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The  Court.  You  want  the  whole  book  iu  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  That  is,  all  these  bids.  We  made  a  thousand  bids, 
we  will  say. 

The  Court.  I  understand.    You  offer  a  thousand  bids,  then  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No  ;  I  want  the  bids  of  the  other  peoi)le,  too.  For 
instance,  they  say  that  the  practice  was  for  us  to  bid  alone.  I  look  on 
a  certain  page,  and  I  find  that  we  make  a  bid.  I  find  that  we  offer  to 
carry  the  mail,  say  for  $1,780,  and  I  find  another  fellow  offers  to  carry 
it  for  $980.  Now,  if  that  tends  to  show  anything,  it  tends  to  show  that 
we  did  not  scheme  on  that  route.  So  I  turn  to  another  page,  and  I  find 
that  we  offered  to  carry  it  for  $1,488,  and  I  find  that  another  chap  took 
it  for  $770,  and  it  was  expedited.  Now,  if  it  goes  in  for  any  purpose  it 
must  go  in  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  cannot  let  in  part  of  a  public  document  as  tes- 
iraony  and  exclude  the  rest. 

The  Court.  Part  of  a  document  may  be  offered  in  evidence,  and 
any  other  part  of  the  document  which  relates  to  the  same  subject  is  to 
go  in.  But  it  does  not  follow  under  that  rule  that  the  whole  of  the 
document  is  to  go  into  evidence,  because  it  may  relate  to  other  sub- 
jects. All  that  relates  to  the  same  subject  goes  in  under  the  offer  that 
is  made. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is,  all  that  relates  to  the  bids. 

The  Court.  No,  no ;  to  their  bidding.  That  is  what  it  is  offered 
for — to  their  bidding. 

Mr.  Tngersoll.  If  it  is  offered  simply  to  be  read  to  show  their  bids 
without  any  comparison  with  any  other  bids,  then  I  object  to  it. 

The  Court.  You  will  have  the  right,  T  suppose,  when  it  comes  to 
your  turn  to  show  by  the  same  document  or  other  parts  of  the  same 
document  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  the  court  will  excuse  me,  they  must  prove  that 
there  is  something  in  it  to  the  satisfactiou  of  the  court  before  it  is 
admitted.  Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  have  them  show  what  they  would 
like  to  prove  in  this  book,  and  just  mark  it,  or  call  our  attention  to  it 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  propose  to  refer  to  each  and  every  bid  made  by 
John  W.  Dorsey,  John  E.  Miner,  or  John  M.  Peck  at  that  letting  of 
which  that  is  the  record.  We  do  not  propose  or  seek  to  use  it  in  any 
manner  for  a  comparison  with  the  bids  of  anybody  else  made  at  that 
letting,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  supposed  it  was  open  to  the 
objection  which  Mr.  Totten  said,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
body else's  bid.  If,  when  we  put  in  the  records  of  their  bids  in  that 
way,  they  desire  iu  any  manner  to  bring  the  further  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  bids  of  other  people,  &c.,  I  undertake  to  say 'we  shall  not 
object. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  I  object  to  any  bids  going  in  except  on  the 
routes  meutioned  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  are  already  iu. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  us  be  coniiued  to  the  issue  to  be  tried. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  proposals  are  in.    That  includes  the  bids. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  proposals  are  not  even  in. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  contract  price,  then. 

The  Court.  I  shall  admit  this  evideuce,  for  the  reason  that  it  tends 
to  show  a  concert  between.  thasene*sQns  these  bids  and  a 

common  interest  in  tuBis'  i^j^'i^'o/uou/iw 

Mr.  Carpenter.  And  nineteentwentieths  of  the  bids  in  that  book 
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oif  all  the  other  contractors  will  be  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  same 
coiKlitiou. 

The  Court.  When  you  come  to  your  turn  you  will  be  able  to  show 
that  probably. 

Mr.  INGEKSOLL.  The  only  point  is  that  it  tends  to  show  that  we  were 
mutually  interested  in  those  bids. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  That  we  have  admitted  from  the  first.  We  admit 
it  now.  We  have  most  cheerfully  admitted  it  from  the  first,  and  we 
have  told  exactly  how  it  was. 

The  Court.  I  know  that,  but  the  books  say  that  the  other  side  are 
not  bound  to  accept  admissions.  If  they  choose,  they  may  go  on  in 
their  own  way,  and  make  out  their  own  case  without  accepting  any  ad- 
missions from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  All  right.  All  I  ask  is,  if  this  goes  in,  let  it  all  go  in. 

Tlie  Court.  I  will  admit  the  offer  which  they  make  for  the  present. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  do  not  admit  that  Vaile  had  any  interest  in  or  knowl- 
edge of  these  contracts. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Vaile,  I  think,  is  not  in. 

Mr  Hume.  1  except  to  the  attempt  to  drag  him  in.  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  a  speech  ;  I  simply  note  the  exception. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Neither  is  Eerdell  in  ;  neither  is  Turner  in. 

Mr.  Hike.  It  is  a  fact  that  Brady  did  bid  against  them  on  these 
routes.  « 

Mr.  Bliss.  Brady  did  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Vaile  did.  Some  one  told  me  so.  I  have  not  examined 
it.  If  your  honor  desires  to  hear  my  reasons,  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
them. 

Tlie  Court.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  HiNE.  This  cannot  be  admitted  except  it  is  admitted  by  some 
act  of  Congress.  Your  honor  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  act  of 
Congress  does  not  admit  anything  except  certified  papers  of  the  de- 
partment. It  does  not  admit  even  reports  from  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  evidence.  It  does  not  admit 
reports  from  the  Postmaster-General  in  evidence.  It  only  admits  cer- 
tain bpecified  things  proved  in  a  certain  specified  way.  Now,  this  book 
shows  that  there  is  better  evidence  behind  it  that  may  be  produced 
here  and  introduced  in  evidence  to  this  court  to  prove  to  the  court  the 
fact  that  they  desire  to  prove.  Instead  of  producing  that  better  evi- 
dence, to  wit,  the  proposals  from  which  they  say  this  is  a  copy,  they 
propose  to  introduce  a  printed  copy  of  what  they  tell  us  is  a  report  of 
somebody.    Now,  that  is  very  brietiy  my  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  say  that  this  is  a  report  made  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  reciting  that  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  8th  section 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  amend  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  Post-Office  Department,"  approved  June  8,  1872,  and 
that  is  the  report  which  he  makes. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  that  book  says. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  the  Postmaster-General's  annual  report  of  offers  and 
contracts  for  mail  transportation. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  find  the  statute  making  a  printed  copy  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  confess  I  have  not  looked,  because  your  honor  ruled 
vei,y  early  in  this  ^A^^^'-Btgitized  by  Microsoft® 

i-uti  Court.  [Interiwsing.]  I  was  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  Rt.TSH      rP.r>iiH.im',ii.n fl-iaf  niil-ilir.   f1n/.n nioi  1 1«   mlDht   hi'   nilt  in. 
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The  CouET.  I  find  the  actof  Congress  authorizing  reports  to  be  made 
upon  that  subject,  to  be  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  Congress, 
and  I  find  the  act  which  requires  that  he  shall  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  your  honor  please,  if  you  were  originally  incorrect  in 
supposing  that  any  of  these  public  documents  could  be  shown,  it  will 
take  us  a  little  time,  but  we  can,  of  course,  meet  the  point  entirely  by 
Laving  the  whole  six  hundred  and  odd  bids  of  these  parties  taken  out 
and  brought  into  court.  I  did  not  suppose,  after  your  honor's  decision 
originally,  of  the  admissibility  of  public  reports  printed  by  Congi-ess, 
that  there  would  be  any  question  on  that  point. 

The  CoiTRT.  I  do  not  mean  to  decide  Jiow  that  it  is  not  evidence.  I 
only  mean  to  say  that  in  this  hurried  examination  I  do  not  find  the 
statute. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  understand  your  honor  to  hold  that  either  this  is  evi- 
dence, or  that  the  bids  themselves  may  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  The  question  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  question  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  proof.  If  you  admit 
it  as  to  substance,  then  we  will  go  to  work  and  have  the  bids  got  out, 
and  I  understand  that  to  be  your  honor's  ruling. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  It  can  be  certilied  that  it  is  a  public  record  under  tlie 
seal  of  the  department,  and  that  will  cover  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  they  ask  the  privilege  of  putting  in  the  bids  of 
tliese  parties,  we  shall  ask  the  pri\'ilege  of  putting  in  the  bids  of  all  par- 
ties at  the  same  time.  Cau  a  book  go  in  without  being  i)rinted  in  the 
daily  re(!ord  ?     If  it  can,  some  of  the  parties  object  to  paying  anything. 

The  CouET.  The  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this :  that  so  ranch  of 
a  document  as  relates  to  the  same  subject  goes  in  togrtlier,  and  it  does 
not  take  into  the  printed  record  or  any  other  record  any  more  tlian 
that.  When  books  of  account,  for  example,  are  offered  in  exidence,  all 
the  account  tliat  relates  to  one  subject,  and  to  one  person,  of  course, 
comes  in,  although  really  the  dispute  is  only  probably  about  one  or 
two  items;  but  all  that  piesent  account  is  in.  But  that  does  not 
take  in  all  the  book.  It  only  takes  into  the  record  so  much  as  re- 
lates to  that  one  subject,  and  so  it  is  in  reg.ird  to  public  records.  A 
l)ublic  record  may  be  very  voluminous,  and  cover  a  great  many  questions 
and  subjects,  but  when  it  is  offered  for  a  particular  purpose,  so  much  of 
tJiat  record  oidy  as  relates  to  that  purpose  becomes  evidence,  and  only 
that  can  be  proved  and  go  in.  In  this  country,  I  suppose,  all  the  public 
records  are  evidence,  but  tliey  must  be  proved  in  some  way,  and  I  do 
not  find  any  act  of  Congress  in  the  Revised  Statutes  which  makes  a 
])ublication  purporting  to  have  been  made  at  the  Public  Printing  Office 
like  the  reports  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  evi- 
dence in  courts.  I  do  find  a  statute  which  declares  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  i)ublished  by  Little  \'  Brown  shall  be  evidence  with- 
ouc  any  further  proof.     But  there  may  be  such  an  act. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  your  honor  tliatif  the  objection 
is  merely  to  the  form  of  tJiis  evidence,  we  will  obviate  that  either  by 
having  the  whole  six  hundred  and  odd  bids  of  these  parties  got  out 
Iromthe  files  of  tlie  de))artnu'nt,  or  by  having  this  copy  certified  in 
)'roper  form  to  be  |)roduced  in  evidence  with  the  understanding  that 
Tie  objection  based  upon  the  substance  of  the  evidence  in  here  has 
luM^n  overruled  by  your  honor. 

The  COUKT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  we  will  ])ut  that  in  proper  shape. 

Now,  I  offer  in  i'vUQigHiznci'tii<-f\/lim>Si<k$^'t  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  year  ending  June  olt,  1881,  and  call  attention  particularly— 
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and  this  is  all  that  I  care  for  in  it — to  the  table  of  mail  service  in  opera- 
tion Jnne  30,  1881,  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  108  of  that  report. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  was  a  maniifactered  report,  your  honor.  Of  course 
that  is  incompetent — June  30,  1881.  The  report  was  sent  to  Congress 
December  1,  1881. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  offered  to  prove 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  It  is  a  table  gotten  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  'No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  I  propose  to  offer  a  similar  report 
for  every  year  from  1876  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Well,  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  table  of  the  mail  service  in  operation  Juue  30,  1881, 
giving,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  length  of  routes  in  miles,  and 
then  the  routes,  divided  into  the  star  routes,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
part  to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  It  was  largely  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  his  opening — the  star  routes  in  each  State.  All  that  I  care 
to  refer  to  is  the  States  described  as  the  Pacific  section,  being  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  ISTebraska,  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California.  It  states  the 
uumber  of  miles,  the  amount  of 

Jlr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  must  make  my  offer  before  I  am  interrupted. 

The  Court.  He  is  making  his  offer  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Continuinj^.]  The  number  of  miles,  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation   , 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  [Interposing.]  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  a  document 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  .AIerrick.  Mr.  Bliss  is  not  stating  anything  except  of  the  most 
general  character;  the  number  of  miles,  without  saying  how  many. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  amount  of  transportation  and  the  amount  paid. 
What  I  desire  to  prove — I  have  no  desire  for  any  concealment  about  it, 
sir — is  the  length  of  star  routes  in  miles,  tlie  amount  of  inoney  paid  for 
transportation  over  those  star  routes,  and  the  number  of  miles  made — 
taking  the  number  of  trips  going  over — upon  those  routes  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  ISSl.  I  propose  to  follow  it,  'sir,  by  offering 
similar  reports  and  similar  evidence  for  the  years  1876, 1877, 1S7S,  1879, 
18S0,  1881,  and  1882,  and  the  amount  now  existing. 

The  Court.  Is  that  the  same  question  we  had  up  yesterday? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  see  whether  it  is  or  is  not.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  offer,  and  that  question  was  not  as  to  this.  I  offer 
it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this,  sir.  That  from  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Brady  into  the  Post-Office  De]')artment  the  amount  paid  for  star-route 
service  steadilyincreased  from  about  .$2,200,000  to  about  81,500,000,  and 
that  upon  his  retirement  from  the  service  ife  decreased  until  it  has  now 
reached  $2,018,000  in  the  Pacific  section ;  these  figures  being  in  the  re- 
gion of  country  known  as  the  Pacific  section,  that  portion  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  reference  to  which  the  contracts  in  this 
indictment  were  made.  I  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  that  com- 
parison, and  of  course  I  am  aware,  your  honor,  that  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  same  ruling  that  your  honor  made  yesterday  in  ruling  out  an 
offer  of  testimonv  that  we  made  as  to.  the  number  of  orders  of  expedi- 
tion made  under  Mr.  BM0j^mRK^WM%¥W  orders  made  prior  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Brad  v.    Of  course  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  claimed  to  come 
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under  the  same  ruling,  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  offer.  The  only 
■way  we  have  to  do,  sir,  is  to  present  it  to  you  for  your  decision,  and  to 
accept  that  decision. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  this  falls  substantially  under  the  rnle.  It 
is  a  mere  variation  of  the  offer  made  yesterday.  It  is  the  same  offer  iu 
substance  that  was  made  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

The  OouKT.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  honor  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
single  remark. 

The  CoxJET.  I  am  going  to  decide  in  your  favor  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  argue  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  what  I  am  after.  Now,  Mr.  Bliss  goes  on 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  gradual  increase  or,  you  may 
say,  if  you  please,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  star-route  service ;  the  cost 
of  the  star-route  service,  during  General  Brady's  administration,  and 
he  has  spoken  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  it  since  General  Brady  went 
out  of  otiicp.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  if  that  kind  of  statement  is  to 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the  jury,  the  other  statement 
ought  to  go  with  it  that  this  star  service  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
railroad  service,  and  while  the  star  service  has  fallen  off  the  railroad 
service  has  enormously  increased  in  cost ;  that  they  are  today  before 
Congress  asking  for  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  additional  appropria- 
tion to  cover  this  increased  railroad  service  which  has  occupied  the 
place  of  this  star  service. 

The  CoTBT.  Now  you  are  even.   • 

Mr.  Mekkick.  Added  to  that  offer  ought  to  be  this  statement,  that 
by  the  hist  report  of  the  Post-Office  Department  it  is  self-sustaining, 
railroads  and  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  want  also  myself  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  incorrect  in 
his  statement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  You  are  not  correct,  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  one  million 
four  hundred  and  odd  thousand. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  one  million,  four  hundred  and  odd  thousand.  I 
want  to  add  that  Mr.  Bliss  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  his  statement  of 
the  cost.     I  supposed  he  was  stating  it  in  round  luimbers. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bliss  admits  that  he  knew  that  the 
testimony  had  been  ruled  out  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  admit  it. 

The  CouET.  The  court  substantially  sustains  the  objection  made  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  find  this  in  the  record  here.  I  call  yonr  honor's  at- 
tention to  it.  The  witness  on  the  stand  is  interrogated  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  seems  to  be  somewliat  similar  to  this  : 

By  Mr.  Wilson  ; 
Question.  As  yon  are  on  the  .staud  yon  may  state  what  was  the  railroail,  st«aniboat, 
and  star  route  service  in  1879,  tbe  length  of  miles  and  the  mileage  carried.  Pleas"  re- 
peat the  information  yon  f^ave  yesterday  as  to  the  years  b"<"9  and  1880.  That'  i«  "11 1 
want.— Answer.  The  si-rvice  as  it  stood  on  the  30th  of  June,  IH/'J,  was  as  follows: 
Star  pontes  in  number,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Stearabiiat  routes 
innnmber,  one  hnndre<l  and  twelve.  Railroad  routes  in  nnmber,  one  thousand  ami 
■flfty-nine.  Tbe  aggregate  length  in  allies  of  tlio  star  routes  was  two  bandied  anil  tit- 
teeii  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty.  The  aggregate  length  in  miles— net  trans- 
portation, but  the  length — of  tbe  routes  on  steamboats,  twenty-one  thonsand  two  lum- 
dred  ami  ibrtv.  RaiiromJ^wU>j>j  iiu,Ieji|«thy,.'Avsffi^-iiiiie  thmisHud  nine  hundred  and 
ninetN  -one  miles.  'I'lieViyWfrSy  WuAXRrmVMM  by  tllose  respeelive  routes,  .ir  the 
anKinni  ol   s.  i  \  iee  |ierlerii  el  on  '  ih^se  tli  e  ■  e'a-ises   of  service  fer  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
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ingJiine  30,1879,  is:  Star  routes,  sixty-nine  million  two  hundred  and  forty-eifjlit 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  steamboats,  five  million  ninety-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-four;  railroads,  ninety-three  million  ninety-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  aggregate  ?— A.  The  whole  aggregate  of  transportation  for 
thi!  three  classes  of  service  for  that  year  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  miles.  Now  for  the  year 
erifliug  June  30,  1880,  the  number  of  star  routes  was  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
hixty-three;  st(^amboat  routes,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one;  railroad  routes,  eleven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  aggregate  length  in  miles  of  star  routes 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight;  of  steam- 
boat routes,  twenty-three  thonsand  three  hundred  and  twenty ;  of  railroad  routes, 
eigbty-flve  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Now  the  amount  of  service' 
performed  on  those  three  classes  of  service  for  that  year  was  as  follows:  Star-route- 
service,  seventy-six  million  seventy  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  ;  steamboat 
service, five  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles ;  railroads,  ninety-six  million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty- three  miles.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes  of  service,, 
star,  steamboat,  and  railroad  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  two  hundred 
thirty  six  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Mr,  Wilson.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Will  you  leave  those  books  with  us? 

The  Witness.  I  can  leave  them.  They  belong  to  the  library  and  are  used  for  ref- 
erences frequently. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  any  more  of  them  ? 

The  Witness.  There  are  other  copies  that  can  be  procured. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  guess  you  had  better  leave  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Give  tljem  to  the  stenographer  and  let  him  mark  them. 

[The  books  iu  question,  heing  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  fiscal 
yesirs  ending  June  30,  1879,  and  .June  30,  1880,  were  marked  by  the  stenographer,  for 
identification,  "  Proved  June  9,  1882.     E.  D.  E."] 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Bliss's  offer. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  decision  of  your  honor  has 
heen  so  final  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  propriety  for  me  to  call 
your  honor's  attention  to  the  testimony  in  cross-examination  on  the 
other  side.  The  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  years  1879 
and  1880  were  put  in. 

The  Court.  By  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  On  cross-examination,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  was  appropriate  to  show  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness as  to  the  number  of  miles  under  that  Second  Assistant,  but  not  as 
couiparison  with  the  number  of  miles  thac  the  other  Second  Assistants 
had  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Merrick,  l^ow,  we  want  to  put  in  reports  for  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  business  for  the  court 
to  attend  to,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  court  adjoura  till  to-mor- 
row. 

The  Court.  Section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that— 

Copies  of  any  books,  records,  papers,  or  documents  in  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
niftits,  authenticated  under  the  seals  of  such  departments,  respectively,  shall  be  ad- 
niitti'ri  in  evidence  i  c|nally  with  the  originals  thereof. 

I  will  sustain  Mr.  Hine's  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  To  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  1 

The  Court.  Yes  ;  on  tlie  ground  that  they  are  not  authenticated. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  pas:;  from  that  report  to  tlie  bidding. 

Tlie  Court.  As  to  the_other, Jti  is,  nixm  tlie  groiuid  that  the  court 
deciiled  yesterd;iy  upon  QiSiH^mMiHm°W^s  not  worth  while  to  go 
over  it  again.     It:  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  admitting  the  proof  ta 
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be  all  that  you  propose,  it  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  crimiuality  of  the 
charge  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  it.  I  simply  desire  to  make  the 
■offer. 

The  Court.  I  know.  I  merely  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  we  will  have  the  original  bids  brought  in. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  We  will  object  to  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  judge  has  ruled  this  in,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  that  when  they  are 
offered. 

Mr.  Bliss.  To  get  out  those  six  or  seven  hundred  bids  will  probably 
impose  a  labor  of  six  or  eight  hours  upon  several  clerks,  and  the  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  here,  and  if  the  objection  to  the  substance  is  over- 
ruled by  your  honor,  of  course  we  will  go  to  work  and  get  them  out, 
but  if  we  are  to  be  met  by  objection  to  the  substance  again,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  take  that  labor. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  object  to  the  substance,  and  I  want  to  be  heard 
upon  that. 

The  GoiTRT.  I  will  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  ISTow,  the  mere  fact  that  we  did  put  in  six  hundred 
bids  or  a  thousand  bids — I  do  not  know  how  many  we  did  put  in,  but 
say  a  thousand  bids — will  not  tend  to  prove  anything  on  earth,  except 
that  we  put  in  so  many  bids.  It  will  not  show  that  they  were  high  bids 
or  low  bids  unless  they  are  compared  with  other  bids  put  in  at  the  same 
time  and  on  other  and  similar  routes.  Now,  if  those  bids  are  to  be 
offered,  if  the  edurt  please,  it  is  certainly  to  prove  something.  Now, 
what  °!  We  did  bid  upon  tliose  routes  so  much.  What  else  ?  We  did 
bid  at  certaib  prices.  How  is  the  court  to  know  whether  that  price 
was  high  or  whether  that  price  was  low  without  knowing  what  other 
bids  were  put  in  upor,  the  same  routes  ? 

The  Court.  The  court  does  not  intend  to  go  into  any  such  investiga- 
tion as  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well.  Now  then,  what  do  they  want  to  prove 
these  bids  for  1  What  is  the  object  of  it "!  To  prove  that  Miner,  Peck, 
and  everybody  else  put  in  a  thousand  bids?  What  of  it?  Wliat  does 
it  tend  to  prove'?  Now,  I  am  willing  that  their  bids  should  all  go 
in  ])rovided  the  bids  of  everybody  else  goes  in,  because  if  there  is 
to  be  anything  shown  by  those  bids,  it  must  be  by  a  comparison  with 
other  bids,  and  consequently  I  want  the  other  bids  in  to  compare  by, 
and  if  they  want  to  put  in  that  book  with  all  the  bids  of  these  parties 
in  connection  with  the  bids  of  all  other  parties,  and  then  make  com- 
parisons, I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  to  prove  the  simple  fact  that 
we  b  d  on  one  thousand  routes,  without  showing  the  relation  that  our 
bids  sustain  to  other  people's  bids,  certainly  is  of  no  earthly  importance. 
It  will  appear  when  all  these  bids  are  put  in  that  out  of  a  thousand  bids, 
for  instance,  one  hundred  and  something  were  awarded  to  us.  Then, 
of  (jourse,  it  will  appear  that  all  the  other  bids  that  were  put  in  must 
have  been  higher  than  all  the  bids  put  in  by  somebody  else.  Now,  that 
is  all. 

Now,  what  does  that  prove  or  tend  to  prove,  and  why  should  the 
record  be  encumbered  with  these  six  or  eight  hundred  bids,  unless  there 
is  something  accompanying  them  to  show  how  they  compare  with  other 
bids'?  Because  it  is  only  by  com]iarison  that  you  can  judge  whether 
they  were  bona  fide  h]Q^gjffzipQltbyMhriB^ff®^  what  on  earth  they  tend 
to  prove  unless  the  other  bids  accompany  them,  and  if  there  is  a  tab- 
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nlated  statemeut  of  all  the  bids  I  ha\'e  no  objection  to  that  going  in 
with  every  bid  we  ever  made  on  all  those  routes,  and  then  they  can  go 
over  them  and  make  such  comparisons  as  they  please.  But  I  submit 
to  the  court  that  to  allow  five  or  six  hundred  bids  to  go  in  without  any 
other  bids,  and  without  giviug  any  means  to  compare  those  bids  with 
others,  tends  to  darken  this  case  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
transaction. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  object  of  this  offer  is  to 
show  that  these  bids  were  above  or  below  other  bids.  I  understand  the 
offer  is  for  no  such  purpose  as  that,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  in  all  these  many  hundreds  of  bids  put  in  by  these  persons  in 
no  instance  could  they  come  iii  Qonflict  with  each  other.  Is  that  the 
object? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  one  of  the  grounds  ;  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  any  comparison  of  the  bids  with  those  of  any  other  par- 
ties than  these  three  persons.  I  stated  that  if  this  was  admitted,  if 
when  they  came  to  their  case  they  sought  to  put  the  others  in  for  the 
puri)Oses  of  comparison,  I  should  not  object.  I  offer  it  iirst  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  Vaile,  Miner,  and  Doisey  did  not  bid  in  com[)eti- 
tion  with  each  other;  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  selected  for  their  bidding  the  routes  upon  whicli  the  trips  were 
capable  of  being  increased,  or  the  speed  was  capable  of  beini;  increased, 
because  the  number  of  trips  advertised  for  was  small  or  the  rate  of 
speed  was  slow,  as  bearing  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Boone  and  Mr.  Rerdell  upon  the  combination  and  their  object. 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  Now,  the  court  will  see  the  propiiety  of  w-hat  I  said. 
Here  were  nine  thousand  routes  offered.  Xow,  they  say  they  inteiul  to 
show  that  on  some  of  th('  routes — there  are  nineteen  routes  on  which 
we  are  indicted — that  we  bid  and  ,i;(»t  certain  of  the  routes  where  the 
speed  was  slow  and  the  time  far  apart;  that  is,  once  a  week.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  proper,  for  tiie  purpose  of  doing  away  with  that  cir- 
cuiiistanee  to  show  that  there  were  one  thousand  other  routes  circum- 
stanced substantially  the  same  that  we  did  not  bid  on  at  all. 

The  CouET.  1  am  not  passing  upon  your  offer.  I  am  passing  upon 
theirs. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  then,  if  they  propose  to  introduce  tliattoshow 
that  we  bid  upon  routes  circumstanced  in  a  certain  way,  situated  in  a 
certain  way,  then  we  should  certainly  be  allowed  to  show  that  there 
were  thousands  of  others  situ.ated  substantially  the  same  thnt  we  bid 
so  high  upon  that  we  did  not  get,  or  that  we  did  not  bid  upon  at  all. 
That  is  my  first  j)oint. 

Kow  as  to  the  second  point,  that  those  parties  did  not  bid  against 
each  other.  In  the  first  place  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  exactly  true. 
Now  admit  that  it  is.  What  does  it  prove  !  It  proves  that  some  of 
these  parties  were  together — Miner  and  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey 
and  Mr.  Boone.  That  has  already  been  cstablislied.  It  will  prove  that 
Mr.  Boone  acted  afterwards  in  putting  in  these  bids.  That  has  already 
been  established.  Of  course,  Mr.  Boone,  in  making  bids  for  .Aliner  and 
Peek  and  John  W.  Dorsey  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  bid  against 
himself  Nobody,  1  guess,  pretends  that  he  did.  It  has  been  proved 
that  he  was  acting  for  Miner,  for  Dorsey,  for  Peck,  and  for  himself. 
Now  suppose  they  do  prove  tiiat  he  in  no  instance  bid  against  him- 
self    Who  claims  that  he  did  ?    That  has  been  established. 

The  Court.  Well,  but  the  court  does  not  know  Init  you  may  impeach 
him,  and  break  him  do^gitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  That  we  may.  Very  well.  "Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

The  Court.  I  am  not  regarding  anything  as  established  and  proved, 
in  fact 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  blame  the  court  for  having 
a  doubt  as  to  the  evidence  introduced,  and  if  it  is  upon  that  ground,  of 
course,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Tot  TEN.  Ought  it  not  to  be  excluded  simply  on  this  ground? 
That  this  occurred  in  1877 — assuming  that  their  theory  of  the  case  is 
correct — that  these  men  got  together  and  agreed  upon  this  manuer  of 
offering  proposals.  Now,  did  they  offer  proposals  in  1877  with  the  view 
of  concocting  a  conspiracy  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879  °l  'Now,  they  made 
that  arrangement  prior  to  the  time  when  these  bids  were  to  be  offered. 
That  was  the  1st  of  November 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  contracts  were  to  go  into  effect  the 
1st  of  July,  1878,  and  they  were  to  run  four  years  and  during  that 
whole  period  they  were  subject  to  expedition. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  but  is  it  not  pretty  hard  testimony  against  pub- 
lic offlcers,  who  are  not  to  be  taken  in  until  the  23d  of  May  to  admit 
this  kind  of  testimony  against  them.  Now,  you  might  as  well  go  back 
to  1779. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  already  passed  upon  that  question,  so  far 
as  the  time  is  concerned  ?  Now,  so  far  as  this  evidence  is  concerned, 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  selection  of  routes  where  there -was 
slow  time  and  scarce  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  document  will 
make  out  that  these  gentlemen  in  selecting  for  their  bids  uniformly 
selected  routes  that  were  advertised  for  slow  time,  and  in  frequent  serv- 
ice, that  would  show  that  their  selections  were  probably  made  with  a 
view  to  have  the  expedition  allowed  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  is  no  such  charge  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that  expedition  was  ob- 
tained by 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  False  petitions,  false  letters,  false 
papers. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes  ;  by  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  the  contracts  were  originally  lawful. 

The  Court.  I  know  ;  but  the  unlawfulness  arose  in  the  expedition 
and  increase  of  service,  and  if  these  bids  were  put  in  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  the  substantial  oi)erations 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  The  conspiracy  had  not  been  formed. 

The  Court.  [Continuing] — in  contemplation  of  the    conspiracy,   it 

proves  that  the  conspiracy  existed  at  the  time  of  the  bid  and  operated 

upon  the  bids  afterwards,  and  also  upon  the  applications  for  expedition. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  not  the  conspiracy  we  are  trying  then. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  must  have  forgotten;  the  case  has  been  on 
trial  so  long.  The  comt  simply  decided  that  a  conspiracy  which  ex- 
isted since  the  20th  of  May,  1S7!),  was  not  less  a  conspiracy  if  it  ante- 
dated that  period  two  or  three  ycais.  If  it  went  into  operation  on  these 
routes  on  the  20th  of  May,  1.S79,  as  a  conspiracy,  it  was  no  less  a  con- 
spiracy since  that  time,  because  it  was  of  an  older  date  than  tliat;  be- 
cause an  existing  conspiracy  may  be  taken  hold  of  and  used  for  new 
purposes  and  new  objects — that  is  to  say,  a  new  combination — and  the 
fact  is  that  an  existing  consiJiracy  may  be  changed  and  the  parties  re- 
main the  same,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  back  for  the  i)arpose  of 
showing  the  i\tiKimGfgitimdtlm>Mi^m?0®du(l  the  arrangements  made 
anterior  to  the  time  when  the  ('onsitiracy  was  formed  according  to  the 
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indictment.  Kow,  tljat  doctrine  was  settled,  so  far  as  this  court  could 
settle  it,  some  time  ago,  and  this  offer  is  made  subject  to  it.  I  shall 
admit  this  evidence.  Whether  the  evidence  referred  to  by  Colonel  lu- 
gersoll,  which  he  thinks  will  meet  the  offer,  the  same  book  is  to  be  re- 
ceived or  not  will  be  determined  when  he  comes  to  his  offer. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Then  1  waive,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  do  not 
know  how  the  rest  feel  about  it — the  necessity  of  certifying  that  book. 

The  CouET.  Do  you  all  say  so  f 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  do  not  waive  that.  I  will  waive  it  so  far  as  this,  that  I 
will  not  require  that  this  book  shall  be  certified  to,  but  I  contend  that 
if  they  certify  this  book  all  this  term  of  the  court  it  does  not  make  it 
competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  Of  course  you  do  not  admit  that  it  is  competent  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  HiNE.  No ;  not  even  when  it  is  certified. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  It  may  be  treated  so. 

The  CouET.  And  you  also  agree.  Then  the  book  is  in  evidence  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  portion  which  I  offer. 

The  Court.  The  portion  which  you  offer. 

Mr.  HiNE.  And  I  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  On  cross-examination  of  the  book,  I  want  to  put 
in  the  balance  of  the  bids  on  this  subject. 

The  Court.  I  have  never  seen  a  cross-examination  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  The  court  understands  what  I  mean.  They  put  in 
the  book,  and  1  now  ask  to  have  all  go  in  on  the  subject  of  these  bids. 

The  Court.  When  you  get  to  that  in  your  proof,  the  court  will  en- 
tertain the  proposition.  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable  that  you  should 
make  the  offer,  at  any  rate. 

The  portion  offered  is  as  follows  : 

COLORADO. 

Eoute  No.  38102,  from  Greeley  to  Livermore,  47  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $748.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Greeley  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Livermore 
by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Livermore  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Oreeley  by  9  p.  m. 

Eoute  38103,  from  Greeley  to  Julesburgh,  162  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,188.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Greeley  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Julesburgh  Wednesday 
hy  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Julesburgh  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Greeley  Saturday 
by  4  p.  m. 

Eoute  No.  38112,  from  Windsor  to  Hahn's  Peak,  68  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $988.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Windsor  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hahn's  Peak  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Hahn's  Peak  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Windsor  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Eoute  No.  38113,  from  White  Eiver  to  Eawlins,  180  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,700.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  White  Eiver  Monday  at ,6  a,  m.  :  arrb'eat  Eawlins  Friday  by 
C  p.  m.  Digititeaby  Microsoft® 
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Leave  Eawlius  Monday  at  G  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wliite  Eiver  Friday  by 
6p.  m. 

Route  No.  38114,  from  Denver  to  Gomel's  Mills,  64  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $622. 

Leave  Denver  Monday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Gomer's  Mills  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Gomer's  Mills  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Denver  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Ronte  No.  38119,  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Easton,  19  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $188.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Colorado  Springs  Monday  at  9  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Easton  by  2 
p.  m. 

Leave  Easton  Tuesday  at  9  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Colorado  Springs  by 
2  p.  m. 

Ronte  38120,  from  Manitoii  to  Fair  Play,  82  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  R.  Miner,  .§2,948. 

Leave  Manitou  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m, ;  arrive 
at  Fair  Play  next  day  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Fair  Play  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Manitou  next  day  ;it  7  p.  m. 

Route  "pSIlU,  Irom  Hamilton  to  Breckinridge,  15  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.     John  R.  Miner,  $888. 

Leave  Hamilton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Breckinridge  by  12  m. 

Leave  Breckinridge  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Hamilton  by  7  p.  m. 

Route  .■!8]2(>,  from  Fair  Play  to  Poncho  Springs,  60  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.  John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,788.  Accepted  March  15, 
187S. 

Leave  Fair  Play  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Poncho  Springs  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Poncho  Springs  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.  ; 
arrive  at  Fair  Play  next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Route  38127,  from  Divide  to  Oro  City,  45  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.     John  R.  Miner,  $1,488. 

Leave  Divide  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Oro  City  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Oro  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  0  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Divide  by  6  p.  m. 

Route  38130,  from  Caiion  City  to  Fair  Play,  73  miles  and  back,  ouce 
a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $688.  '  Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Canon  City  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fair  Play  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Fair  Play  Friday  at  7  a.  m.j  arrive  at  Caiion  City  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

Route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  49  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $388.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Pueblo  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Rosita  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Itosita  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pueblo  by  9  p.  m. 

Route  •■i8135,  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  35  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.     John  R.  Miner,  $548.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Saint  Charles  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Greenhorn  at  6  a.  m. 

Leave  Greenhorn  ^<^]m^Jim^i§b^S^^  ^^  ^  '^-  ™- '  *™^®  ^* 
Saint  Charles  by  6  p.  m. 

Rnntp,  38136.    from  Benla.li  to  Grp.finhorTi.  Ifi   milps  n.nd  back,  twice  a 
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Leave  Beulah  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Greenhorn, 
by  12  m. 

Leave  GreenLorn  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beulah 
by  7  p.  m. 

Route  38131,  from  Cation  City  to  Del  Norte,  151  miles  and  back,, 
three  times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $8,148. 

Leave  Canon  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  5  a.  m. ;. 
arrive  at  Del  Norte  in  forty-three  hours. 

Leave  Del  Norte  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Canon  City  in  forty-three  hours. 

38137,  from  Booneville  to  Huerfano,  19  miles  and  back,  once  a  week> 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $248. 

Leave  Booneville  Satiirday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Huerfano  by  12  m. 

Leave  Huerfano  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Booneville  by  6  p.  m. 

38139,  from  Pulaski  to  Tri  lidad  C.  H. ;  13  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $98.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Pulaski  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Trinidad  by  11  a.  m. 
Leave  Trinidad  Monday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Pulaski  at  5  p.  m. 

38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  N.  Mex.,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  R.  Miner,  $338.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Trinidad  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madison  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Madison  Saturday  at  C  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Trinidad  by  7  p.  m. 

38142,  from  Walsenburgh  to  Gardner,  30i^  miles  aud  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $888.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Walsenburgh  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m.  j. 
arrive  at  Gardner  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Gardner  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Walsenburgh  by  6  p.  m. 

;jS144,  from  Fort  Garland,  by  San  Luis,  Costilla,  N.  Mex.,  Fernandez 
(le  Taos,  Eanches  of  Taos,  Penasco,  Plaza  del  Alcalde,  San  Juau,  and 
Pojuaque,  to  Santa  Fe,  140  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week,  between 
Fort  Garland  and  San  Luis,  17  miles,  and  once  the  residue.     Jobn  E. : 
Miner,  $1,488.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,2(38. 

Leave  Fort  Garland  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  San  Luis  by  12  m.  Leave  Sau  Luis  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Fort  Garland  by  0  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Luis  Monday  at  7  a.  m;  arrive  at  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  by 
6  p.  m.  Leave  Santa  Fe  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Luis  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

No.  38145,  from  Garland  to  Parrot  City,  288  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week,    John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,745.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Garland  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  aiTi\'e  at  Parrot  City  in  seven 
days. 

Leave  Parrot  City  Monday  at  7  a.m.;  arrive  at  Garland  in  seven 
days. 

No.  38148,  from  Del  Norte  to  Summit,  27  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week, 
from  June  1  to  October  31,  of  each  year,  and  once  the  residue. 

Summer  schedule :  Leave  Del  Norte  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a. 
m.;  arrive  at  Summit  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Suuimit  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Del  Norte 
by  6  p.  m. 

Winter  schedule :  Leave  Del  Norte  Mondav  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sum- 
uiit  next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  38149.  from  Del  Norte  to  Villa  Grove.  90  miles  and  back,  once  a 
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Leave  Del  Norte  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Villa  Grove  next  day 
"by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Villa  Grove  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Del  Norte  next  day 
by  8  p.  in. 

Leave  Villa  Grove  Wednesdaj'  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Del  Norte  next 
day  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  38150,  from  Saguacbe  to  Lake  City,  95  Hiiles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $3,426.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Saguache  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Lake  City  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Lake  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Saganche  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  3S151,  from  White  Earth  to  Gunnison,  20  miles  and  back,  once  a 
-week.     John  E.  Miner,  $268.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  White  Earth  Monday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Gunnison  by  4 
p.  m. 

Leave  Gunnison  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  White  Earth  by  4 
p.  m. 

No.  38152.  from  Ouray  to  Los  Pinos,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $348.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Ouray  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Los  Pinos  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Los  Pinos  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ouray  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  38153,  from  Ouray  to  San  Miguel,  27  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $572. 

Leave  Ouray  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Miguel  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Miguel  Tuesday  by  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ouray  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  38155,  from  Antelope  Springs  to  Silverton,  60  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,855. 

Leave  Antelope  Springs  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10,30 
a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Silverton  next  days  by  8.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Silverton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Antelope  Springs  next  days  by  2  p.  m. 

No.  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrot  City,  69  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,488.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Silverton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Parrot  City 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Parrot  City  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Silverton 
by  6  p.  m. 

OREGON. 

No.  44136,  from  Crawfordsville  to  Eugene  City,  39  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $472.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 
Leave  Crawfordsville  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eugene  City  by 

6  p.  m. 

Leave  Eugene  City  Saturday  by  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crawfordsville 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44138,  from  Eugene  City  to  Junction  City,  45  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $698.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Eugene  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Junction  City  by 

7  p.  m. 

Leave  Junction  City  Tuesday  at  6  a.  in.;  arrive  at  Eugene  City  by 
7  p.  m. 

No.  44139,  from  Eugene  City  to  Cartwright,  27  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsev,  $318.,"  ^Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Eugene  Citf 'Sl»?fiRj'WW.sMParrive  at  Cartwright  by  4 
p.  m. 
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Leave  Oarfcwright  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eugene  City  by  4 
p.  m. 

No.  44140,  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek.  207  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $2,468.    Accepted  March  1.5,  1878. 

Leave  Eugene  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bridge  Creek  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Bridge  Creek  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eugene  City  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44142,  from  Drain's  to  Gardiner,  49  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J,  R.  Miner,  $1,822. 

Leave  Drain's  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Gardiner  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Gardiner  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Drain's  next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  44143,  from  Gardiner  to  Empire  City,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $388. 

Leave  Gardiner  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Empire  City  by  4  p. 
m. 

Leave  Empire  City  Friday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Gardiner  by  4.  p.  m. 

No.  44144,  from  Marshfield  to  Point  Orford,  72  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,988. 

Leave  Marshlield  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Point 
Orford  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Point  Orford  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Marsh- 
fleld  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44145,  from  Oakland  to  Cottage  Grove,  45  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $448.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Oakland  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cottage  Grove  by  6 
p.  ra. 

Leave  Cottage  Grove  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Oakland  by  6  j).  m. 

No.  44146,  froin  Oakland  to  Lookingglass,  31J  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $788.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Oakland  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Looking- 
glass  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Lookingglass  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Oak- 
land by  4  p.  m. 

No.  44147,  from  Lookingglass  to  Coquille,  75^  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $888.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 
,  Leave  Lookingglass  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Coquille  Wednes- 
day by  12  m. 

Leave  Coquille  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Lookingglass  Satur- 
day by  8  a.  m. 

No. 44150,  from  Jacksonville  to  Crescent  City,  California,  115  miles  and 
back,  twice  a  we^-k.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,668. 

Leave  Jacksonville  Monday   and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Crescent  City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Crescent  City  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jack- 
sonville Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44151,  from  Jacksonville  to  Brownsborough,  37  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    J.  It.  Miner,  $868. 

Leave  Jacksonville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Browns- 
borough  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Brownsborough  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive 
at  Jacksonville  by  5  p.  Bigitized  by  Microsoft® 
No.  14336 Ui 
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1^0.  44152,  from  Barron  to  Lakeview,  180  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $7,988. 

Leave  Barron  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Lakeview  in  sixty  hours. 

Leave  Lakeview  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Barron  in  sixty  hours. 

No.  44153,  from  Dairy  to  Tule  Lake,  48  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  E.  Miner,  $688. 

Leave  Dairy  Monday  at  8  a.  nj.;  arrive  at  Tule  Lake  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Tule  Lake  Tuesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Dairy  next  day  by 
4  p.  m. 

ISTo.  44154,  from  The  Dalles  to  Lakeview,  297  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $3,088.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  The  Dalles  Monday  at  4  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lakeview  Friday 
by  4  !>.  m. 

Leave  Lakeview  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  The  Dalles  Friday 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  275  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $8,288.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  The  Dalles  Monday  and  Thursday  at  4  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Baker 
City  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours. 

Leave  Baker  City  Monday  and  Thursday  at  4  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  The 
Dalles  in  one  hundred  ami  twenty  hours. 

No.  4415G,  from  The  Dalles  to  Yakima,  100  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Uorsey,  |9,S8.     Accepted  March  15,  l.'s78. 

Leave  The  Dalles  Tuesday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yakima  next  day  by 
7  p.  m. 

Leave  Yakima  Wednesday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  The  Dalles  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

No.  44157,  from  Antelope  Valley  to  Heppner's,  80  miles  and  back^ 
once  a  week.     J.R.  Miner,  •'t*l,188.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Antelope  Valley  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Heppner's  next 
day  by  7  p.  m.    . 

Leave  Heppner's  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Antelope  Valley  next 
day  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  44158,  from  Pilot  Rock  to  Eobinsonville.  100  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $988.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Pilot  Eock  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eobinsonville  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Eobinsonville  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Pilot  Eock  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44159,  from  Pendleton  to  Umatilla,  35  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $418.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Pendleton  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Umatilla  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Umatilla  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pendleton  by  3.  p.  ra. 

No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  243  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $288.     Accepted  March  15, 1878.' 

Leave  Canyon  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Camp  McDermott 
Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Camp  McDermott  Monday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Canyon  City 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44161,  from  Baker  City  to  Terrysville.  75  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $988. 

Leave  Baker  City  M^ta^gftiB^iMifiro^^e  at  Terrysville  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 
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Leave  Terrysville  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Baker  City  next 
day. 

No.  44162,  from  Baker  City  to  Conner  Creek,  65  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  |l,438. 

Leave  Baker  City  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Conner 
Creek  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Conner  Creek  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Baker 
City  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  44163,  from  Union  to  Prairie  Creek,  120  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $2,868. 

Leave  Union  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Prairie 
Creek  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Prairie  Creek  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Union  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  44164,  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  100  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $1,182. 

Leave  Portland  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  The  Dalles  Wednesday 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  The  Dalles  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Portland  Saturday 
by  6  p.  m. 

NEVADA. 

45108,  from  Lida  to  Columbus,  58  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,348. 

Leave  Lida  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Columbus  next  day  by  3 
p.  m. 

Leave  Columbus  Wednesday.  d,t  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lida  next  day  by 
2  p.  m. 

45109,  from  Dayton  to  Belleville,  130  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,888. 

Leave  Dayton  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belleville  Wednesday 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Belleville  Thursdaj^,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Dayton  Saturday  by 
6  p.  m. 

45110,  from  Wadsworth  to  Masou  Yalley,  52  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $618.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Wadsworth  Monday  at  6  a.  m  ;  arrive  at  Mason  Valley  next 
day  by  12  m. 

Leave  Masou  Valley  Wednesday  at  6.  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wadsworth 
next  day  by  12  m. 

45111,  from  Wadsworth  to  Stillwater,  60  miles  and  back,  once  a  week, 
John  M.  Peck,  $768.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Wadsworth  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stillwater  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Stillwater  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wadsworth  next 
day_by  6  p.  m. 

45114,  from  Winnemucca  to  Paradise  Valley,  46  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,988. 

Leave  Winnemucca  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.  ; 
arrive  at  Paradise  Valley  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Paradise  Valley  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7.  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Winnemucca  by  7  p.  m. 

45117,  from  Austin  to  Ellsworth,  61  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 

Leave  Austin  Mond^W^uM/;&m%"ft  isilsworth  next  day  by 
4  p.m. 
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Leave  Ellsworth  Wednesday  at  8  a.  ni.;  arrive  at  Austin  next  day 
by  4  p.  m. 

45118,  from  Austin  to  Belmont,  100  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $2,988.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Austin  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Belmont 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Belmont  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Austin 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

45119,  from  Austin  to  Willow,  40  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,268. 

Leave  Austin,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m ;  arrive 
at  Willow  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Willow,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Austin  by  6  p.  m. 

45120,  from  Belmont  to  Belleville,  95  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,388.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Belmont  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belleville  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Belleville  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belmont  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

45121,  from  Belmont  to  Beveille,  70  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,788. 

Leave  Belmont  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eeveille 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Eeveille  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belmont 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

45122,  from  Tybo  to  Morey,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
E.  Miner,  $532. 

Leave  Tybo  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Morey  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Morey  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tybo  by  6  p.  m. 

45128,  from  Pioche  to  Hiko,  66  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
W.  Dorsey,  $1,448. 

Leave  Pioche  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hiko  next  day  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Hiko  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Pioche  next  day  by  4  p.  m. 

45129,  from  Elko  to  Bullion,  27  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
M.  Peck,  $488.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Elko  Monday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bullion  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Bullion  Tuesday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elko  by  6  p.  m. 

45130,  from  Elko  to  Eureka,  105  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
E  .Miner,  $1,568. 

Leave  Elko  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eureka  next  day  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Eureka  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elko  next  day  by  8 
p.m. 

45232,  from  Wells  to  Hamilton  225  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $8,988. 

Leave  Wells  Monday,  Wednesdny,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Hamilton  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

Leave  Hamlilton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Wells  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

45134,  from  Euby  Valley  to  Spruce  Mount,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  E.  Miner,  $472.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Euby  Yalley  Monday  at  7  a.,  m. ;  arrive  at  Spruce  Mount  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Spruce  Moun^^^^^gyij^]p^gjjj^@rrive  at  Euby  Valley  by  6 
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CALIFORNIA. 

46112,  from  Gilroy  to  Madera,  115  miles  atid  back,  three  times  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,940. 

Summer  schedule  :  Leave  Gilroy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madera  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Madera  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Gilroy  next  days  by  1  p.  m. 

Winter  schedule :  Leave  Gilroy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madera  next  day  by  7  p.  in. 

Leave  Madera  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Gilroy  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

46115,  from  Tres  Pinos  to  New  Idria,  63  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  R.  Miner,  $1,188. 

Leave  Tres  Pinos  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  4  p.  m ;  arrive  at  New 
Idria  next  dHys  hj  7  p.  m. 

Leave  New  Idria  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tres 
Pinos  next  days  by  5  p.  m. 

46117,  from  San  Benito  to  Imusdale,  65  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $768. 

Leave  San  Benito  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrrive  at  Imusdale  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Imusdale  Monday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  San  Benito  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

46119,  from  San  Marcos  to  Cholame,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $348.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  San  Marcos  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cholame  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Cholame  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  San  Marcos  by  6  p.  m. 

46121,  from  Paso  Robles  to  San  Simeon,  41  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peek,  $588.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Paso  Robles  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Simeon  Satur- 
day by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Simeon  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Paso  Robles  by  8 
p.  ra. 

46123,  from  Los  Alamos  to  Lompoc,  35  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week  to  Lompoc,  13  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  J.  R.  Miner, 
$718. 

Leave  Los  Alamos  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Lompoc  by  5  j).  m. 

Leave  Lompoc  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Los  Alamos  by  11  a.  ra. 

Leave  Lompoc  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Las  Cruces  by  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Las  Cruces  Monday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lompoc  by  5  p.  m. 

46125,  from  San  Buenaventura  to  Los  Angeles,  76  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,488. 

Leave  San  Baeuaventura  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a. 
m. ;  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Los  Angeles  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  San  Buenaventura  next  daj-s  by  6  p.  m. 

46116,  from  Paiciues  to  Erie,  50  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week.  J.  W. 
Dorsey,  $1,188. 

Leave  Paicines  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Erie  next 
days  by  12  m. 
Leave  Erie  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Paicines  next 
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46128,  f I  om  Cajou  to  Descanso,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
E.  Miner,  $288.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 
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Leave  Cajou  Monday  at  10  a.  in.;  arrive  at  Descanso  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Descanso  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cajou  by  2  p.  m. 

46127,  from  San  Diego  to  Campo,  ,98  miles  and  bacli,  once  a  week.  J, 
M.  Peck,  $948. 

Leave  San  Diego  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Campo  Wednesday  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Campo  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Diego  Saturday  by 
6  p.  m. 

46129,  from  San  Diego  to  Julian,  60  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $1,898. 

Leave  San  Diego  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Julian  next  days  by  2  p.  m. 

Leave  Julian  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
San  Diego  next  days  by  2  p.  m . 

46130,  from  Sati  Diego  to  Temecula,  65  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     J.  E.  Miner,  $1,948. 

Leave  San  Diego  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Temecula  next  days  bj'  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Temecula  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  San  Diego  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

46131,  from  San  Luis  Key  to  Temecula,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $298.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  San  Luis  Eey  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Temecula  by  4 
p.  ra. 

Leave  Temecula  Thursday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  San  Luis  Eey  by  4 
p.  m. 

46132,  from  Julian  to  Colton,  120  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
M.  Peck,  $1,188.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Julian  Tuesday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Colton  Thursday  by  8 
p.  m. 

Leave  Colton  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Julian  Sunday  by  10  a.  m. 

46133,  from  Spadra  to  Temescal,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  $348. 

Leave  Spadra  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Temescal  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Temescal  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Spadra  by  4  p.  m. 

46135,  from  Mojave  to  Hardyville,  Ariz.,  310  miles  and  back,  ouce  a 
week.     J.  K.  Miner,  $4,488. 

Leave  Mojave  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Hardyville  Saturday  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Hardyville  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mojave  Saturday  by 
6  p.  m. 

46136,  from  Caliente  to  Independence,  215  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $13,888. 

Leave  Caliente  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Independence  in  lifty-four  hours. 

Leave  Independence  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.m.; 
arrive  at  Caliente  in  ttfty-four  hours. 

49137,  from  Darwin  to  Panamint,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $788. 

Leave  Darwin  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Panamint  by  7  p.  m.  • 

Leave  Panamint  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Darwin  by  7  p.  m. 

46139,  from  Rose's  Station  to  Bakersfleld,  30  miles  and  back,  ouce  a 
week.     J.  E.  Miner,  $58iS..^.      , ,     ...  ^^ 

Leave  Eose's  StatiM9^fiQ9(^ii1^{cr£Sfi^®  ,^j.rive  at  Bakersfleld  by 
5  p.  m. 
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46140,  from  Visalia  to  Glennville,  70  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $2,888. 

Leave  Visalia  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4.  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Glennville  by  10  p.  m. 

Leave  Glennville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Visalia  by  10  p.  m. 

46143,  from  Fresno  City  to  Eiverdale,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  R.  Miner,  $288. 

Leave  Fresno  City  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eiverdale  by  2  p.  m. 
Leave  Kiverdale  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fresno  City  by  2  p.  ra. 

46144,  from  Fresno  City  to  Toll  House,  35  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $838. 

Leave  Fresno  City  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Toll 
House  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Toll  House  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fresno  City  by  6  p.  m. 

46145,  from  Berendo  to  Fresno  Flats,  50  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $742. 

Leave  Berendo  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fresno  Flats  next  day 
by  10.  a.  m. 

Leave  Fresno  Flats  Wednesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Berendo  next 
day  by  6  p.  ni . 

461.")2,  from  Modesto  to  Coulterville,  54  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $1,588. 

Leave  Modesto  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Coulterville  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Coulterville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Modesto  by  8  p.  m. 

46153,  from  Modesto  to  Sonora,  53  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,595. 

Leave  Modesto  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  0  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Sonora  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Sonora  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Modesto  by  7  p.  m. 

46154,  from  Chinese  Camp  to  Groveland,  14  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $268.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Chinese  Camp  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Groveland  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Groveland  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Chinese  Camp  by  6 
p.  m. 

46155,  from  Sonora  to  Yosemite,  72  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
M.  Peck,  $840. 

Leave  Sonora  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yosemite  next  day  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Yosemite  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sonora  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

46156,  from  Sonora  to  Sugar  Pine,  14  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
E.  Miner,  $248. 

Leave  Sonora  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sugar  Pine  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Siigar  Pine  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sonora  by  11  a.  m. 

46157,  from  Milton  to  Sonora,  49  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $1,688. 

Leave  Milton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Sonora  by  8  p.  m. 
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46159,  from  Lodi  to  Mokelumne  Hill,  38  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,368. 

Leave  Lodi  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1.30  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Mokelumne  Hill  by  10  p.  m. 

Leave  Mokelumne  Hill  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  4  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Lodi  by  11.30  a.  m. 

46160,  from  Mokelumne  Hill  to  Murphy's,  35  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,488. 

Leave  Mokelumne  Hill  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Murphy's  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Murphy's  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Mokelumne  Hill  by  6  p.  m. 

46161,  from  Mokelumne  Hill  to  West  Point,  23  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $988. 

Leave  Mokelumne  Hill  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  West  Point  by  1  p.  m. 

Leave  West  Point  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Mokelumne  Hill  by  1  p.  m. 

46165,  from  Sacramento  City  to  Walnut  Grove,  30  miles  and  back,, 
twice  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $898. 

Leave  Sacramento  City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Walnut  Grove  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Walnut  Grove  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sac- 
ramento City  by  3  p.  m. 

46166,  from  Sacramento  City  tct  Cosumne,  22  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     J.  R.  Miner,  $788. 

Leave  Sacramento  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.m.; 
arrive  at  Cosumne  by  12  m. 

Leave  Cosumne  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Sacramento  City  by  7  p.  m. 

46170,  from  Fiddletown  to  Grizzly  Flat,  24  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $388. 

Leave  Fiddletown  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Grizzly  Flat  by  4  p.  in. 

Leave  Grizzly  Flat  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fiddletown  by  4  p.m. 

46173,  from  Placerville  to  Grizzly  Flat,  49  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $588.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Placerville  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Grizzly  Flat  next  day 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Grizzly  Flat  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Placerville  next 
day  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  46174,  from  Placerville  to  Rowland,  04  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week  from  May  1  to  October  31  of  each  year.  J.  R.  Miner,  $748. 
Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Placerville  Sunday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Rowland  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Rowland  Friday  at  12.30  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Placerville  next 
day  by  3  p.  m. 

46184,  from  Nevada  City  to  Dutch  Flat,  16  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $748. 

Leave  Nevada  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  uJ- ; 
arrive  at  Dutch  Flat  by  5.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Dutch  Flat  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  in. ;  ar- 
rive at  Nevada  City  by  12  m. 

wetlf  ^'/TlSrfl^'^^'^^i^^^^^^^^  ""^'  ^''^  ^'"'^'  °"''  ^ 
Leave  Nevada  Citv  Fridav  at  6  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Washiufftonbv  12  m. 
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Leave  Washington  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Nevada  City  by  S 
p.  m. 

46193,  from  Marysville  to  Camptonville,  46  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.-W.  Dorsey,  $2,380. 

Leave  Marysville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Camptonville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Camptonville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Marysville  by  6  p.  m. 

46194,  from  Marysville  to  Quincy,  109  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $4,670. 

Leave  Marysville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Quincy  next  days  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Quincy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Marysville  next  days  by  8  p.  m. 

46195,  from  Smartville  to  Graniteville,  53  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $2,482. 

Leave  Smartville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  C  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Graniteville  next  day  by  12  m. 

Leave  Graniteville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Smartville  next  day  by  12  m. 

46202,  from  Oroville  to  Susanville,  125  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week  to  Cherokee,  12  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  J.  E.  Miner,. 
$2,482. 

Leave  Oroville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Cherokee  by  12  m. 

Leave  Cherokee  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Oroville  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Cherokee  Monday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Susanville  Wednesday 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Susanville  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cherokee  Saturday 
by  12  m. 

4C203,  from  Oroville  to  Praltville,  105  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week  from  April  1  to  October  31,  and  once  a  week  the  residue  of  each 
year.    J.  M.  Peck,  $3,488. 

Leave  Oroville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Prattvilie  in  fifty-four  hours. 

Leave  Prattvilie  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Oroville  in  fifty-four  hours. 

Prom  November  1  to  March  SI,  leave.  Oroville  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Prattvilie  in  fifty-seven  hours. 

Leave  Prattvilie  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Oroville  in  flfty-seveu 
hours. 

No.  46207,  from  Susanville  to  Lake  View,  155  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  W.  Uorsey,  $7,888. 

LeaveSusanvilleMonday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Lake  View  in  sixty  hours. 

Leave  Lake  View  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Susanville  in  sixty  hours. 

No.  46211,  from  Cloverdale  to  Navarro  Ridge,  63  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $938. 

Leave  Cloverdale  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Navarro  Ridge  next 
day  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Naviirro  Ridge  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cloverdale 
next  day  by  4  p.  m. 
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Leave  Eohnerville  Monday  at  7  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Grarberville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Garherville  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m.  j  arrive  at  Rohnerville  bj'  6  p.  m. 

Fo.  46219,  from  Madison  to  Quicksilver,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  E.  Miner,  after  time,  $468. 

Leave  Madison  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Quicksilver  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Quicksilver  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Madison  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  46220,  from  ISTapa  City  to  Knoxville,  50  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,788. 

Leave  Napa  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Knoxville  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Knoxville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.j  arrive 
3it  Napa  City  by  9  p.  m. 

No.  46227,  from  Ukiah  to  Covelo,  64  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.    J. 
M.  Peck,  $688. 

Leave  Ukiah  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Covelonext  day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Oovelo  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ukiah  next  day  by  6 
p.  m. 

No.  46228,  from  Uki.ib  to  Upper  Lake,  27  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     J.  E.  Miner,  $832. 

Leave  Ukiah  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Upper  Lake 
Tay  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Upper  Lake  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Ukiah  by  3  p.  m. 

46229,  from  Ukiah  to  Mendocino  City,  50  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $988. 

Leave  Ukiah  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mendocino 
Oity  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Mendocino  City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
-at  Ukiah  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  46234,  from  Williams  to  Bartlett  Springs,  42  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,188. 

Leave  Williams  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bartlett 
Springs  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Bartlett  Springs  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Williams  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  46235,  from  Williams  to  Sulphur  Creek,  20  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $348. 

Leave  Williams  Monday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sulphur  Creek  by  7 
p.  m. 

Leave  Sulphur  Creek  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Williams  by  13  m. 

No.  46236,  from  Williams  to  Orland,  45  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,688. 

Leave  Williams  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Orland  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Orland  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Williams  by  8  p.  m. 

46237,  from  Princeton  to  Newville,  59  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $2,488. 

Leave  Princeton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Newville  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Newville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Princeton  by  9  p.  m. 

4627S  from  Tehama  to  NewviUej,  35  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  M.Viiek,$l,g^S!tized  by  Microsoft® 

Leave  Tehama  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  rti. ;  arrive 


1941 

Leave  Newville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Tehama  by  6  p.  m. 

46239,  Itom  Tehama  to  Moon's  Eanch,  12  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  R.  Miner,  $188.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Tehama  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Moon's  Eanch  by  11 
a.  m. 
Leave  Moon's  Ranch  Monday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tehama  by  5  p.  m. 

46240,  from  Ohico  to  Princeton,  30  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $1,056. 

Leave  Ohico  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Princeton  by  G  p.  m. 

Leave  Princeton  Tuesday,  Th  ursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Ohico  by  6  p.  m. 

46241,  from  Ohico  to  Newville,  40  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,488. 

Leave  Ohico  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Newville  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Newville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at 
Obico  by  7  p.  m. 

46242,  from  Red  Bluft'  to  Millville,  32  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
W.  Uorsey,  $518.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Red  Bluff  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Millville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Millville  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Red  Bluff  by  6  p.  m. 

4()243,  from  Cottonwood  to  Shasta,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  K.  Miner,  $468.     Accepted  March  15.  1878. 

Leave  Cottonwood  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Shasta  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Shasta  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cottonwood  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  46247,  from  Reddingjo  Alturas,  179  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $5,988.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Redding  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Alturas 
in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

Leave  Alturas  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Redding 
in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

No.  46249,  from  Weaverville  to  Hay  Fork,  28  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $398. 

Leave  Weaverville  Tuesday  at  .S  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hay  Fork  by  5 
p.  ni. 

Leave  Hay  Fork  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Weaverville  by  5 
p.  m. 

No.  46250,  from  Weaverville  to  Altoona,  58  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  R  Miner,  $988.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Weaverville  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Altoona  next  day 
by  12  in. 

Leave  Altoona  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Weaverville  next 
dny  by  12  m. 

No.  46251,  from  Table  Bluff'  to  Upper  Mattole,  40  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $1,488. 

Leave  Table  Bluff  Moiidav  and  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Up- 
per Mattole  at  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Upper  Mattole  Tuesday  ami  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Table  Bluff  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  46253,  from  Areata  to  Weaverville,  119  miles  and  back,  ouce  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,788. 

Leave  Areata  Monday 3t  6  a.  m.:  arrive  at  Weaverville  in  sixty  hours. 

Leave  Weaverville  TMiS^^  kif  MS^rmpMive  at  Areata  in  sixty 
hours. 


1942 

No.  46255,  from  Trinidad  to  Sawj'er's  Bar,  107  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $1,688.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Trinidad  Monday  at  1p.m.;  arrive  at  Sawyer's  Bar  in  fifty- 
four  hours. 

Leave  Sawyer's  Bar  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  atTriuidadin  fifty- 
eight  hours. 

No.  46256,  from  Trinidad  to  Crescent  City,  65  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $988. 

Leave  Trinidad  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crescent  City  next  day 
by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Crescent  City  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Trinidad  next 
day  by  3  p.  m. 

No.  46258,  from  Happy  Camp  to  Waldo,  32  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  M.  Peek,  $588.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Happy  Camp  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Waldo  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Waldo  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Happy  Camp  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  46259,  from  Happy  Camp  to  Orleans,  60  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.  J.  E.  Miner,  $1,388,  J.  W.  Dorsev,  $888.  Accepted  March 
15,  1878. 

Leave  Happy  Camp  Friday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  Orleans  next  day  by 
8  p.  m. 

Leave  Orleans  Sunday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Happy  Camp  next  day 
by  12  m. 

No.  46260,  from  Fort  Jones  to  Happy  Camp,  56  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $1,688. 

Leave  Fort  Jones  Sunday  and  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Happy 
Camp  next  days  by  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Happy  Camp  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Fort  Jones  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  46261,  from  Etna  Mills  to  Black  Bear,  32  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,888.    • 

Leave  Etna  Mills  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  ni.;  arrive 
at  Black  Bear  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Black  Bear  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  ni.;  ar- 
rive at  Etna  Mills  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  46262,  from  Black  Bear  to  Yocumville,  8  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $168.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Black  Bear  Saturday  at  7  a.m.;  arrive  at  Yocumville  by  9 
a.  m. 

Leave  Yocumville  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Black  Bear  by  3 
p.  m. 

No.  46263,  from  Yreka  to  Shasta,  122  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     J.  R.  Miner,  $7,388. 

Leave  Yreka  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridaj-  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Shasta  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Shasta  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Yreka  next  days  by  4  p. -m. 

No.  46265,  from  Yreka  to  Oak  Bar,  28  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $338.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Yreka  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Oak  Bar  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Oak  Bar  Saturday  at  7  a.  ni.;  arrive  at  Yreka  by  7  p.  ni. 

No.  46266,  from  Yreka  to  Linkville,  66  miles,  once  a  week.  J.  M. 
Peck,  $788. 

Lea\c  Yreka  Montfa^/^fef/ J^  M/^mgA^  at  Linkville  next  day  by 
7  p.  III. 


1943 

Leave  Linkville  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Yreka  next  day  by 
6  J),  m. 

'No.  46267,  from  Willow  Ranch  to  Eeno,  215  miles  and  back,  oik^c  a 
week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $3,988. 

Leave  Willow  Rancb  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Reno  in  eiglity- 
fonr  hours. 

Leave  Reno  at  9  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Willow  Ranch  in  eighty -four  hours. 

MONTANA  TEREITOET. 

No.  36105,  from  Pony  to  Boulder  Valley,  56  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  D.orsey,  $593. 

Leave  Pony  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Boulder  Valley  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Boulder  Valley  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pony  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  36106,  from  Bozeman  to  (Jhico,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $642. 

Leave  Bozeman  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  atOhico  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Chico  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bozeman  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  36107,  from  Bozeman  to  Tongue  River,  326  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $17,488. 

Leave  Bozeman,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at ''  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Tongue  River  sixth  days  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Tongue  Jiiver  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Bozeman  sixth  days  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  36112,  from  Heletia  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  78  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $4,138. 

Summer  schedule :  Leave  Helena  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  White  Sulphur  Springs  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at 

5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helena  by  9  p.  m. 

Winter  schedule :  Leave  Helena  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 

6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  White  Sulphur  Springs  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helena  next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  36113,from  HelenatoFort  Benton,  148  milesand  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $8,842. 

Summer  schedule :  Leave  Helena  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Benton  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Fort  Benton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Helena  next  days  by  12  m. 

Winter  schedule  :  Leave  Helena  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
<5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Benton  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Benton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Helena  next  days  by  0  p.  m. 

No.  36114,  from  Helena  to  Helmville,  54  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $968. 

Leave  Helena  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helmville  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Helmville  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helena  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  36120.  from  Fort  Shaw  to  Piegan,  83  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $927. 

Leave  Fort  Shaw  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Piegan  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Piegan  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Shawnext  day  by 
6  p.  in. 

No.  36121,  from  Silver  (i^ifW^tS&Mm^S^,  60  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    J.  R.  Miner,  $938. 


1944 

Leave  Silver  City  Monday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  McClellan  Gulch  aext 
day  by  10  p.  m. 

Leave  McClellan  Gulch  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Silver  City 
next  day  by  6  p.  m, 

No.  3612L',  from  Bannack  City  to  Junction,  Idaho,  50  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $738.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Bannack  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Junction  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Junction  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bannack  City  by  9 
p.  m. 

No.  36127,  from  Butte  City  to  Boulder  Valley,  37  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,172. 

Leave  Butte  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Boulder  Valley  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Boulder  Valley  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Butte  City  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  36128,  from  Silver  Bow  to  New  Chicago,  85  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $3,788. 

Leave  Silver  Bow  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  New  Chicago  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  New  Chicago  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridayat  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Silver  Bow  next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  36129,  from  Warm  Springs  to  French  Gulch,  26  miles  and  bacik, 
once  a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $388.     Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Warm  Springs  Monda.y  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  French  Gulch  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  French  Gulch  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Warm  Springs  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  36131,  from  Missoula  to  Skalkaho,  54  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,841. 

Leave  Missoula  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Skalkaho  bj"  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Skalkaho  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Missoula  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  36132,  from  Missoula  to  Forest  Citv,  98  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,987.    Accepted'  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Missoula  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Forest  City 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Forest  City  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Missoula 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  36133,  from  Missoula  to  Horse  Plains,  100  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  E.  Miner,  $988.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Missoula  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Horse  Plains  next 
day  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Horse  Plains  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Missoula  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

No.  36134,  from  Frenchtown  to  Martina,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $348.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Frenchtown  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Martina  by  4  p.  ffi. 

Leave  Martina  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Frenchtown  by  4  p.  m. 

WYOMING. 

37103,  from  Cheyenne  to  Little  Moon,  90  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $718.  DAs^tfefty]yf^^s^^878. 

Leave  Cheyenne  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Little  Moon  next  day 
hv  6  n.  m. 


1945 

Leave  Little  Moon  Thursday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cheyenne  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

37104,  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Fetterman,  75  miles  and  back,  oncfr 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $790.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Fort  Laramie  Thursday  at  9  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Fort  Fetterman 
Friday  by  5  a.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Fetterman  Monday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Laramie 
Tuesday  at  5  a.  m. 

37105,  From  Sherman  to  Livermore,  31  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $i'9(;.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Sherman  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Livermore  at  1  p.  m.;; 
leave  Livermore  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sherman  at  1  p.  m. 

37106,  from  Laramie  Cit\  to  Last  Chance,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $668. 

Leave  Laramie  City  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Last  Chance  by 
7  p.  m. 
Leave  Last  Chance  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Laramie  City  by  T 

p.  ID. 

37107,  from  Laramie  City  to  Uahu's  Peak  (Colorado),  110  miles  and- 
back,  once  a  week.  John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,310.  Accepted  March  15- 
1878. 

Leave  Laramie  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hahn's  Peak  Tues- 
day by  10  p.  m. 

Leave  Hahn's  Peak  Wednesday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  Laramie  City 
Friday  by  4  a.  m. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

3910],  from  Cimarron  (court-house)  to  Fernandez  de  Taos,  63  mile& 
and  back,  three  times  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $2,088. 

Leave  Cimarron  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Fernandez  de  Taos  next  day  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Fernandez  de  Taos  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. : 
arrive  at  Cimarron  next  day  by  4  p.  m. 

39103,  from  Santa  F6  to  Mesilla,  316  miles  and  back,  seven  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $34,988. 

Leave  Santa  Fe  daily  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mesilla  in  seventy-two- 
hours. 

Leave  Mesilla  daily  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Santa  ¥6  in  seventy-tw» 
hours. 

39104,  from  Santa  F6  to  Fort  Stanton,  197  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,748.     Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Santa  Fe  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Stanton  Thursday 
at  6  a.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Stanton  Thursday  at  2  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Santa  F6  Sunday 
by  7  a.  m. 

39107,  from  Silver  City  to  Georgetown,  22  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $218.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Silver  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Georgetown  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Georgetown  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arri\'e  at  Silver  City  by  4  p.  m. 

39108,  from  San  Jos6  to  Anton  Chico,  28  miles  ai.d  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $268.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  San  Jose  Wednesday  at  6  a.  ra;  arrive  at  Anton  Chico  by4p.m. 
Leave  Anton  Chico  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  atSan  Jos^by  4  p.  m. 
39110,  from  Galilnas  Spxing.to  Fort  Bascotn,^5  miles  and  back,  once 


a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  mW^Mifa^S&Wa^  15, 1878, 
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Leave  Gallinas  Spring  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Bascom 
next  day  by  7  p.  ni. 

Leave  Fort  Bascom  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gallinas  Spring 
next  day  by  7  p.  m. 

39111,  from  Fort  Union  to  Mora,  27  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
■week.     John  E.  Miner,  $788. 

Leave  Fort  Union  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Mora  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Mora  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Union  by  12  m. 

39112,  from  Mora  to  Las  Vegas,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
W.  Dorsey,  $348. 

Leave  Mora  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Las  Vegas  by  7  p.  m. 
Leave  Las  Vegas  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mora  by  7  p.  m. 

ARIZONA. 

40101,  from  Prescott  by  Agua  Fria  Valley,  Cienega,  Camp  Verde, 
Sunset.  Allen,  Mineral  Springs  (New  Mexico),  Fort  Wingate,  San 
Mateo,  and  San  Ysidro  to  Santa  Fe,  348  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  11.  Miner,  $16,988. 

Leave  Prescott  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Santa  F6  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  hours. 

Leave  Santa  F6  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arriFe 
at  Prescott  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  hours. 

40104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  232  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,982.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Mineral  Park  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pioche  Satur- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Pioche  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mineral  Park  Saturday 
by  6  p.  m. 

40106,  from  Wickenburgh  by  Walnut  Grove,  Bradshaw,  and  Alexan- 
dria (in  the  Peck  mining  district)  to  Prescott,  100  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.     J.  M.  Peck,  §1,988.48,  and  John  R.  Miner,  $1,988. 

Leave  Wickenburgh  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Prescott  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Prescott  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wicken- 
burgh Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

40105,  from  Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park,  296  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $4,942.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Ehrenberg  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Min- 
eral Park  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Mineral  Park  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Ehrenberg  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

40108,  from  Hayden's  Ferry  to  McDowell,  21  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     John  K.  Miner,  $815.' 

Leave  Hayden's  Ferry  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mc-' 
Do  well  by  2  p.  m. 

Leave  McDowell  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hay-' 
den's  Ferry  by  2  p.  m.  ' 

40109,  from  Florence  to  Globe,  90  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week.  John' 
W.  Dorsey,  $2,112. 

Leave  FlorenceJI!ues(lay,and,Fridav,at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Globe  next' 
day  by  6  p.  m.      uigitizea  by  MicrosOTt®  '  !, 

Leave  Globe  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Florence  nexl ' 
day  by  6  p.  m.  ■' 
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40U1,  from  Tucson  to  Monument,  72  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
Jotm  W.  Dorsey,  $«ili. 

Leave  Tucson  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Monument  next  day  by 
C  p.  in. 

Leave  Monument  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Tucson  next  day 
l>y  6  p.  in. 

'40111^,  from  Tubac  to  Greaterville,  60  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $588.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Tubac  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crittenden  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Crittenden  Friday  at  6  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Tubac  next  day  by  6 
p.  m. 

4(1113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  197  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
Joliu  W.  Dorsey,  $1,568.     Accepted  March  15,  187S. 

Leave  Tres  Alamos  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Clifton  Thursday  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Clifton  Monday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Tres  Alamos  Thursday  by 
7  p.  ni. 

UTAH. 

41103,  from  Stockton  to  Vernon,  38  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,348. 

Leave  Stockton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Vernon  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Vernon  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Stockton  by  6  p.  m. 

41105,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Silver  Springs,  27  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  81,118. 

Leave  Salt  Lake  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Silver  Springs  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Silver  Springs  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m.; 
arrive  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  6  p.  m. 

41106,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Wanship,  35  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $1,438. 

Leave  Salt  Lake  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Wanship  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Wanship  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arri\e 
at  Salt  Lake  City  by  4  p.  m. 

41109,  from  Lehi  City  to  Lewiston,  30  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     John  K.  Miner,  $1,238. 

Leave  Lehi  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9.30  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Lewiston  by  5  p.  m. 

Lea\e  Lewiston  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Lehi  City  by  3  j).  m. 

4111(t,  from  Provo  City  to  Coalville,  70  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $2,088. 

Lea\'e  Provo  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Coalville  next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Coalville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Provo  City  next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

41111,  from  Santaquin  toHomausville,  32  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  M-eek.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,438. 

Leave  Santaquin  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  in.;  arrive 
at  llomansville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Homansville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Siiiitaiinin  by  6  p.  iDigitized  by  Microsoft® 
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41114,  from  Holdeu  to  Oak  City,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $348. 

Leave  Holden  Monday  at  I  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Oak  City  by  4  p.  in. 
Leave  Oak  City  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Holdeu  by  4  p.  m. 

41115,  from  Fillmore  to  Deseret,  56  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  Joha 
M.  Peck,  $288.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Fillmore  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Deseret  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Deseret  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fillmore  by  6  p.  ni. 

41116,  from  Beaver  to  Frisco,  50  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,222. 

Leave  Beaver  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Frisco  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Frisco  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Beaver  by  6  p.  m. 

41117,  ti-om  New  Harmony  to  Saint  George,  50  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,188. 

Leave  New  Harmony  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.; 
arrive  at  Saint  George  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Saint  George  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  New  Harmony  by  6  p.  m. 

41118,  from  Saint  George  to  Pine  Valley,  35  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $398. 

Leave  Saint  George  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pine  Valley  by 
6  p.m. 

Leave  Pine  Valley  Tuesday  at  6  a  m. ;  arrive  at  Saint  Gorge  by 
6  p.  m. 

41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,132  miles  and  back,  ouce  a  week 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,168.     Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Toquerville  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Adairville  Wednes- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Adairville  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Toquerville  Saturday 
by  6  p.  m. 

41120,  from  Virgin  City  to  Eockville,  10  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $138.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Virgin  City  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eockville  bj'  11  a.  ra. 
Leave  Eockville  Monday  at  1  p.  m ;  arrive  at  Virgin  City  by  4  p.  m. 

41121,  from  Panguitch  to  Paragonah,  40  miles  and  Ijack,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $348. 

Leave  Panguitch  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Paragonah  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Paragonah  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Panguitch  by  6  ji.  ra. 

41122,  from  Eichfleld  to  Kanab,  150  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $2,988. 

Leave  Eichfleld  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Kanab 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Kanab  Monday  and  Ihursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eichfleld 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

41123,  from  Glen  wood  to  Circle  Valley,  75  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $742. 

Leave  Glenwood  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Circle  Valley  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Circle  Valley  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Glenwood  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

41134,  from  Logan  to  Clifton,  Idaho,  42  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $788. 

Leave  Logan  TaBsdEf^fff^^ff^fi^(}^§(fff(gft.  Arrive  at  Clifton  by  6 
p.  m. 


Leave  Clifton  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Logan 
by  7  p.  m. 

41135,  from  Evanston,  Wyoming,  to  Soda  Springs,  135  miles  and 
back,  three  times  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $6,468. 

Leave  Evanston  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Soda  Springs  in  fifty-two  hours. 

Leave  Soda  Springs  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. 
arrive  at  Evanston  in  fifty-two  hours. 

IDAHO. 

No.  42102,  from  Boise  City  to  Jordan  Valley,  Oreg.,  82  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $1,038.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Boise  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jordan  Valley  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Jordan  Valley  Wednesday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Boise  (Mty 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42103,  from  Boise  City  to  Lower  Boise,  41  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner.  $571. 

Leave  Boise  City  Monday  at  0  a.m.;  arrive  at  Lower  Boise  by  6 
p.  111. 

Leave  Lower  Boise  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Boise  City  by  6 
p.  m. 

No.  42106,  from  Silver  City  to  South  Mountain,  27  miles  and  back, 
ouce  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $538.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Silver  City  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  South  Mountain  by  5 
p.  m. 

Leave  South  Mountain  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Silver  City  by 
5  p.  m. 

No.  42108,  from  Rattlesnake  to  Atlanta,  80  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $4,788.     Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Rattlesuake  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Atlanta  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Atlanta  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Eattlesuake  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42109,  from  Idaho  City  to  Banner,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $588. 

Leave  Idaho  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Banner  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Banner  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Idaho  City  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42110,  from  Placerville  to  Falk's  Store,  62  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $988. 

Leave  Placerville  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Falk's  Store  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Falk's  Store  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Placerville  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42111,  from  Crystal  Spring  to  Indian  Valley,  58  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $1,148. 

Leave  Crystal  Spring  Jlouday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Indian  Valley 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Indian  Valley  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crystal  Spring 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42112,  from  Indian  Valley  to  Washington,  130  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week  from  May  1  to  October  31,  and  semi-monthly  the  residue  of 
the  year.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,198. 

Leave  Indian  Valley  Monday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Washington  Satur- 
day by  4  p.  m. 
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Leave  Washington  Monday  at;  8  a.  m. ;    arrive  at  Indian  Valley 
Saturday  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  42113,  from  Mount  Idaho  to  Washington,  115  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,688. 

Leave  Mount  Idaho  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Washington  in 
seventy-eight  hours. 

Leave  Washington  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mount  Idaho  in 
eighty  hours. 

No.  42114,  from  Mount  Idaho  to  Elk  City,  60  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $818.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Mount  Idaho  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elk  City  Wednes- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Elk  City  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mount  Idaho  Satur- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42115,  from  Mount  Idaho  to  Pierce  City  (c.  h.)  56  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $788.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Mount  Idaho  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pierce  City  next 
day  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Pierce  City  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mount  Idaho  next 
day  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  42116,  from  Lewiston  to  Mount  Idaho,  65  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $2,888. 

Leave  Lewiston  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  4  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Mount  Idaho  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Mount  Idaho  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Lewiston  by  9  p.  m. 

No.  42117,  from  Lewiston  to  Pierce  City,  85  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  R.  Miner,  $1,488. 

Leave  Lewiston  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Pierce  City  next  day  by 
8  p.  m. 

Leave  Pierce  City  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lewiston  next 
day  bj'  8  p.  m. 

No.  42118,  from  Lewiston  to  Pine  Gro'^'e,  120  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $4,788. 

Leave  Lewiston  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Pine 
Orove  in  sixty  hours. 

Leave  Pine  Grove  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lewis- 
ton  in  sixty  hours. 

No.  42119,  from  Salmon  City  to  Leesburgh,  17  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $488.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Salmon  City  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Leesburgh  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Leesburgh  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Salmon  City  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  42120,  from  Salmon  City  to  Jordan  Creek,  120  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,288.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Salmon  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Jordan  Creek  Wed- 
nesday by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Jordan  Creek  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Salmon  City  Sat- 
urday by  7  p.  m. 

No.  42121,  from  Eagle  Eock  to  Salmon  City,  165  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $8,988. 

Leave  Eagle  Eock  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Salmon  City  in  sixty  hours. 

Leave  Salmon  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Eagle  Eock  in  sixty  hours. 
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No.  42122,  from  Franklin  to  Iowa  Bar,  130  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,888. 

Leave  Franklin  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Iowa  Bar  Wednesday 
by  6  p.  ui. 

Leave  Iowa  Bar  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Franklin  Saturday  by 

6  p.  m. 

WASHINGTON    TEERITOEY. 

No.  43101,  from  Olympia  to  Astoria  (Oreg.),  193  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week  between  Olympia  and  Oysterville,  158  miles,  and  twice  a 
week  the  residue.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $4,488. 

Leave  Olympia  Monday  at  4  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Oysterville  Thursday  by 

7  p.  m. 

Leave  Oysterville  Monday  at  4  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Olympia  Thursday  by 
7  p.  m. 

Leave  Oysterville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Astoria 
by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Astoria  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Oyster- 
ville by  7  p.  m. 

No.  43125,  from  Wallula  to  Pleasant  Orove,  160  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week,    John  E,  Miner,  $1,650.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Wallula  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pleasant  Grove  Wednes- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Pleasant  Grove  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wallula  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

No.  43127,  from  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Colville,  262  miles  and  back, 
six  times  a  week  between  Walla  Walla  and  Colfax,  90  mUes,  and  twice 
a  week  the  residue.    John  E.  Miner,  $13,988. 

Leave  Walla  Walla  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Col- 
fax next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Colfax  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Walla  Walla 
next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Colfax  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Col- 
ville in  ninety-six  hours. 

Leave  Fort  Colville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Colfax 
in  ninety-six  hours. 

No.  43129,  from  Colfax  (c.  h.)  to  Lewiston  (c.  h.)  40  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $588. 

Leave  Colfax  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Lewiston  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Lewiston  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Colfax  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  43130,  from  Colfax  to  Palouse,  21  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $262. 

Leave  Colfax  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Palouse  by  12  m. 

Leave  Palouse  Monday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Colfax  by  6  p.  m. 

KANSAS. 

No.  33046,  from  Holton  to  Clay  Centre,  88  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,438.    John  R.  Miner,  $1,188. 

Leave  Holton  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  West- 
morelaud  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Westmoreland  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hol- 
ton by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Westmoreland  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Clay 
Centre  by  6  p.  m.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Leave  Clay  Centre  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  West- 
moreland by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33047,  from  Holton  to  Barrett,  48  miles  and  back,  once  a  weik. 
John  R.  Miner,  $390.    John  M.  Peck,  $334. 

Leave  Holton  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Barrett  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Barrett  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Holton  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33054,  from  Wetmore  to  Senecja,  27  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $214. 

Leave  Wetmore  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Seneca  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Seneca  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wetmore  by  2  p.  m. 

No.  33060,  from  Barrett  to  Louisville,  45  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $G90.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $583. 

Leave  Barrett  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Louisville  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Louisville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Barrett 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33072,  from  Greenleaf  to  Concordia,  40  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $840.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $688. 

Leave  Greenleaf  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Concordia  by  5  j).  m. 

Leave  Concordia  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Giccnleaf  by  5  j).  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with  mail  train. 

No.  33071-,  from  Wasliinjiton  to  Cora,  112  miles  and  back,  six  times  a 
week,  t(.i  White  Ituck,  (i2  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  residue. 
John  it.  jMiner,  ><.'), L'TS. 

Leave  \\'a.sijiiii;t()ii  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  12.30  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
White  Eock  next  days  by  12  ni. 

Leave  A\  liite  Eock  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  White  Eock  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Cora  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Cora  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
White  Rook  next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  33077,  from  Kimeo  to  Junction  City,  31  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.  John  M.  Peck,  $888.  John  W.  Dorsey,  $748.  Accepted 
March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Kimeo  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6.  am.;  arrive  at 
Junction  City  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Junction  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a,  m.  j 
arrive  at  Kimeo  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33079,  from  Olav  Centre  to  Abilene,  39  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,"  $298. 

Leave  Clay  Centre  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Abilene  by  5  p.  in. 

Leave  Abilene  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Clay  Centre  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33080,  from  Clay  Centre  to  Minneapolis,  39  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $840.    John  E.  Miner,  $712. 

Leave  Clay  Centre  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Minneapolis  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Minneapolis  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Clay  Centre  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33081,  from  Waketield  to  Chapman,  27  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $288. 

Leave  Wakefield  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Chapman  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Chapman  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Wakefield  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  33083,  from  Ida^o  SteelaCito^(NBb^^33  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M,  Peck^PsSf "  WM'SPMiSM',  $248. 
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Leave  Ida  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Steele  City  by  6  p.  in. 

Leave  Steele  City  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ida  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33084,  from  Belleville  to  Spriug  Valley  (IsTeb.),  34  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $468.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $208. 

Leave  Belleville  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Spring  Valley  by  3.30 
p.  m. 

Leave  Spring  Valley  Saturday  at  7  a.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Belleville  by  3.30 
p.  in. 

No.  33085,  from  Belleville  to  Lamar,  48  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $460.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $384. 

Leave  Belleville  Friday  at  6  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Lamar  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Lamar  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belleville  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33088,  from  Scandia  to  Kirwin,  79  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $1,318.     John  M.  Peck,  $1,08S. 

Leave  Scandia  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kirwiu 
next  days  by  2  p.  m. 

Leave  Kirwin  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Scandia  next 
days  by  9  p.  m. 

No.  33089,  from  Concordia  to  Solomon  City,  69  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $640.     John  R.  Miner,  $548. 

Leave  Concordia  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Oak  Hill  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Oak  Hill  Friday  at  7  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Concordia  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Oak  Hill  Friday  at  7  a.  ui. ;  arrive  at  Solomon  City  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Solomon  City  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Oak  Hill  by  5 
p.  ni. 

No.  33090,  from  Concordia  to  Lincoln  Centre,  54  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $898.     John  M.  Peck,  $748. 

Leave  Concordia  Jlonday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lincoln 
Centre  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Centre  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Con- 
cordia next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  .5  !(I!I2,  from  Glasiioe  to  Clay  Centre,  48  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $748.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $668. 

Leave  Glascoe  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Clay  Centre 
by  (i  p,  m. 

Leave  Clay  Centre  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Glascoe  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33093,  from  Minneapolis  to   Smith   Centre,  100  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,668.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,388. 

Leave   Minneapolis  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;   arrive  at 
Smith  Centre  next  days  at  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Smith  Centre  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;    arrive  at 
Minneapolis  next  days  by  7  p.  m.' 

No.  33094,  from  Bluffton  to  Ellsworth,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
Jobu  E.  Miner,  $338.     John  M.  Peck,  $284. 

Leave  Bluffton  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ellsworth  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Ells  worth  Saturday  at  7  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Blufi'tou  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33096,  from  Beloit  to  Hays  City,  90  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $798.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $674. 

Leave  Beloit  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hays  City  next  day 
by  0  p.  m. 

Leave  Hays  City  Friday  at   6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beloit  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

_  No.  33097,  from  Beloit  to  Red  Cloud  (Nebr.),  74  miles  and  back,  six 
tiiries  a  week,  to  Burr  Oak,  42  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  res- 
idue.   John  M.  Peck,  $2,638.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,188. 
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Leave  Beloit  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burr  Oak  by 
4  p.  m. 

Leave  Burr  Oak  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beloit  by 
4  p.  m. 

Leave  Burr  Oak  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Eed  Cloud  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Red  Cloud  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Burr  Oak  by  3  p.  m. 

No.  33098,  from  Cawker  City  to  Stockton,  56  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $938.    John  E.  Miner,  $768. 

Leave  Cawker  City  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  p.m. ;  arrive  at  Stock- 
ton next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Stockton  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Caw- 
ker City  next  days  by  10  a.  m. 

No.  33099,  from  Cfiwker  City  to  Norton,  105  miles  and  back,  six  times 
a  week,  to  Kirwin,  48  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  residue.  John 
E.  Miner,  $3,598.    John  M.  Peck,  $2,988. 

Leave  Cawker  City  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kir- 
win by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Kirwin  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Cawker  City 
by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Kirwin  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Norton  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Norton  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Kirwin  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  33103,  from  Jewell  to  Norton,  114  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week,  to  Smith  Centre,  47  miles,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.  John 
M.  Peck,  $2,268.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,888. 

Leave  Jewell  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  ni.  ;  arrive  at 
Smith  Centre  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Smith  Centre  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Jewell  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Smith  Centre  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Norton  next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  33110,  from  Eussell  to  Great  Bend,  47  miles  and  back,  ouce  a 
week.     John  E.  Miner,  $420.     John  M.  Peck,  $348. 

Leave  Eussell  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Great  Bend  by  6  p.  ra. 

Leave  Great  Bend  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eussell  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33111,  from  Hays  City  to  Dodge  City,  86  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $774.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $644. 

Leave  Hays  City  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Dodge  City  next 
day  by  5  p,  m. 

Leave  Dodge  City  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Hays  City  next  day 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33112,  from  Hays  City  to  Larned,  55  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $598.     John  E.  Miner,  $488. 

Leave  Hays  City  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Larned  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Larned  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hays  City  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  33113,  from  Eooks  Centre  to  Hays  City,  48  miles  and  back,  oace 
a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $450.     John  M.  Peck,  $358. 

Leave  Eooks  Centre  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hays  City  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Ha.ys  City  Saturday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Eooks  Centre  by 
C  p.  m. 
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No.  33114,  from  Stockton  to  Bloomington,  Nebr.,  58  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,225.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,038. 

Leave  Stockton  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bloom- 
ington by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Bloomington  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Stock- 
ton by  9  p.  m. 

No.  33115,  from  Stockton  to  Lenora,  56  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $540.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $468. 

Leave  Stockton  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lenora  next  day 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Lenora  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stockton  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  33116,  from  Kirwin  to  Bloomington,  Nebr.,  38  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $360.    John  M.  Peck,  $298. 

Leave  Kirwin  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bloomington  by  5.30 

p.  ID. 

Leave  Bloomington  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kirwin  by  5.30 
p.  m. 

No.  33117,  from  Kirwin  to  Orleans,  48  miles  and  back;  six  times  a 
week  to  Phillipsburgh,  15  miles ;  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.  John 
M.  Peck,  $1,198.    John  W.  Dorsey ,^-$988. 

Leave  Kirwin  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Phillipsburgh 
by  10  a.  m. 

Leave  Phillipsburgh  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  3  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kirwin 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Phillipsburgh  Monday  and  Thursday  at  10  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Or- 
leans by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Orleans  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Phillipsburgh 
by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Norton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Smith  Cen- 
tre, next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33105,  from  Smith  Centre  to  Bloomington,  Nebr.,  32  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $380.    John  E.  Miner,  $318. 

Leave  Smith  Centre  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bloomington  by  4 
p.  m. 

Leave  Bloomington  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Smith  Centre  by 
4  p.  m. 

No.  33106,  from  Mount  Ayr  to  Osborne,  24  miles  and  back,  t.hree 
times  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $510.    John  M.  Peck,  $430. 

Leave  Mount  Ayr  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Osborne  by  12  m. 

Leave  Osborne  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Mount  Ayr  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33108,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Osborne,  46  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $430.    John  E.  Miner,  $364. 

Leave  Bunker  Hill  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Osborne  by  C  p.  m. 

Leave  Osborne  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bunker  11  ill  by  6 
p.  m. 

No.  33109,  from  Eussell  to  Eed  Cloud,  Nebr.,  138  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $2,938.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $2,448. 

Leave  Rnssell  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Osborne  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Osborne  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m  ;  arrive 
at  Eussell  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Osborne  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  :u.;  arrive 
at  Red  Cloud  next  days  by  4  p.  m. 
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Leave  Red  Cloud  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive ;it  Osborne  next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Xo.  33118,  from  Philliiisburgh  to  Hays  City,  70  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,250.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,048. 

Leave  Phillipsbiirgh  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Hays  City  uext  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Hays  City  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Phillips- 
burgh  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

jSTo.  33119,  from  Norton  to  Republican  City  (Nebr.),  47  miles  and  back 
twice  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $760.    John  M.  Peck,  $G4S. 

Leave  ISTorton  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Republican, 
City  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Republican  City  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Norton  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  33120,  from  Norton  to  Prag,  78  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $700.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $584. 

Leave  Norton  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Prag  next  day  by  5 
p.  ni. 

Leave  Prag  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Norton  next  day  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33121,  from  Norton  to  Shibboleth,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  s.UO.     John  R.  Miner,  $284. 

Leave  Norton  Friday  at  7  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Shibboleth  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Shibboleth  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Norton  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  3312.'),  from  Graham  to  Ellis,  48  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $510.     John  M.  Peck,  $420. 

Leave  Graham  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ellis  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Ellis  Saturdav  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Graham  hv  6  p.  m. 

No.  33124,  from  Hilf  Grove  to  Red  Willow  (Nebr.),  88'miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $900.     John  R.  IMiner,  $758. 

Leave  Hill  Grove  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Red  Willow  nest 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Red  AVillow  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hill  Grove  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33127,  from  Fort  Larned  to  Hodgeman,  30  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week  .  John  R.  ^Miuer,  $298.  John  W.  Dorsey,  $238.  Accepted  March 
15,  1878. 

Leave  Fort  Larned  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hodgeman  by  6  p.  m. 

L;  ave  Hodgeman  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Larned  by 
5  p.  m. 

No.  33128,  from  Great  Bend  to  Alamota,  104  miles  aud  back,  twice  a 
week,  to  Ashland,  84  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  M.  Peck, 
11,698.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,438. 

Leave  Great  Bend  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Ash- 
land next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Ashland  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Great  Bend 
next  days  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Ashland  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alamota  by  12  m. 

Leave  Alamota  Wednesday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Ashland  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33129,  from  Great  Bend  to  Odin,  24  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
Jolm  M.  Peck,  $238.     John  R.  Miner,  $470. 

Jjcave  Great  Bend  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Odin  by  12  m. 

Leave  Odin  Saturday  at  1  j).  m. ;  arrive  at  Great  Bend  by  7  p.  in. 

No.  33130,  from  Great  Bend  to  Medicine  Lodge,  90  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $798.     John  R.  Miner,  $674. 

Leave  Great  Bend  ^mj^idMMMMW'^  '^^  Medicine  Lodge  next 
day  by  6  p.  m.  ^  ^ 
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Leave  Medicine  Lodge  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Great  Bend 
next  day  by  C  p.  m. 

No.  33132,  from  Wilson  to  Free  Will,  35  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $328.     John  M.  Peck,  $274. 

Leave  Wilson  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Free  Will  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Free  Will  Saturday  at  7  a.  ni. ;  arrive  at  Wilson  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33133,  from  Ellsworth  to  Beloit,  60  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week,  to  Lincoln  Centre,  26  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue. 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,000.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,598.    John  W.  Dorsey, 


Leave  Ellsworth  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m;  arrive  at  Lincoln 
Centre  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Centre  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Ellsworth  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Centre  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beloit  by  3.30 
p.  m. 

Leave  Beloit  Saturday  at  7  a.  m ;  arrive  at  Lincoln  Centre  by  3.30 
p.  m. 

No.  33134,  from  Ellsworth  to  Beloit,  67  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $628.     John  M.  Peck,  $524, 

Leave  Ellsworth  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beloit  next  day  by  6 
p.  ni. 

Leave  Beloit  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Ellsworth  next  day  by 
12  m. 

No.  33135,  from  Ellsworth  to  Great  Bend,  46  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $436.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $:iC4. 

Leave  Ellsworth  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Great  Bend  by  5.30 
p.m. 

Leave  Great  Bend  Tuesday  at  6  a.  ui. ;  arrive  at  Ellsworth  by  5.30 
p.  m. 

No.  33136,  from  Ellsworth  to  McPherson,  58  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $549.     John  R.  Miner,  $458. 

Leave  Ellsworth  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  McPherson  next  day  by  12  m. 

Leave  McPherson  Friday  at  1  p.  m. :  arrive  at  Ellsworth  next  day  by 
12  m. 

No.  33138,  from  Sterling  to  Ellsworth,  45  miles  and  back,  six  times 
a  week  to  Lyons,  9  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  residue.  John  E. 
Miner,  $1,281.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,068. 

Leave  Sterling  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lyons  by 
9  a.m. 

Leave  Lyons  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  4  p.  ni. ;  arrive  at  Sterling  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Lyons  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Ellsworth  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Ellsworth  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Lyons  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  33139,  from  Sterling  to  Wilson,  54  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $513.     John  M.  Peck,  $428. 

Leave  Sterling  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Wilson  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Wilson  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Sterling  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33140,  from  Sterling  to  Kingman,  50  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $825.    John  E.  Miner,  $688. 

Leave  Sterling  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kingman 
by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Kingman  Wednesday  and  Saturdav  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Sterling  by  7  p.  m. 
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No.  33141,  from  Lyons  to  McPherson,  38  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week 
John  E.  Miner,  f  ()13.    John  M.  Peck,  $528. 

Leave  Lyons  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  McPherson  by 
5  p.  m. 

Leave  McPherson  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Lyons  by  5p.m. 

No.  33142,  from  Salina  to  Free  Will,  72  miles  and  back,  six  times  a 
week,  to  Lincoln  Centre,  42  miles,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.  John 
M.  Peck,  $2,313.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,928. 

Leave  Salina  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Centre  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Salina  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Centre  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Free 
Will  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Free  Will  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Lin- 
coln Centre  by  4  p.  ra. 

No.  33144,  from  Salina  to  Peabodv,  74  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $1,228.     John  W.  Dorsey,  81,024. 

Leave  Salina  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eoxhury 
by  1  p.  m. 

Leave  Eoxbury  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Salina 
by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Eoxbury  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Peabody 
next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Peabody  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eoxbury 
next  days  by  12  m. 

No.  33146,  from  Faluu  to  Hutchinson,  62  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
■week.     John  M.  Peck,  $1,036.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $864. 

Leave  Falun  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hutchinson 
next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Hutchinson  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Falun 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33149,  from  McPherson  to  Newton,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $669.     John  E.  Miner,  $558. 

Leave  McPherson  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  jSTewton 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Newton  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mc- 
Pherson by  5  p.  m. 

No.  .33150,  from  McPherson  to  Elivon,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.  John'  E.  Miner,  $501.  John  M.  Peck,  $418.  Accepted  March 
15,  1878.    March  29,  1878,  withdrew  acceptance. 

Leave  McPherson  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elivon 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Elivon  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mc- 
Pherson by  3  p.  m. 

No.  33151,  from  Eoxbury  to  McPherson,  24  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
-week.     John  E.  Miner,  $328.     John  M.  Peck,  $393. 

Leave  Eoxbury  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  iirrive  at  Mc- 
Pliersou  by  12  m. 

Leave  McPherson  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eox- 
bury by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33154,  from  Carlton  to  Abilene,  19  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $177.     John  Mi  Peck,  $148. 

Leave  Carlton  at  7  a.  ni.  ;  arrive  at  Abilene  by  12  m. 

Leave  Abilene  SatuDIgj^/zttdJ!^  MJCfOSOft.®  at  Carlton  by  6  p.  in. 
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No.  33155,  from  Abilene  to  Marion  Centre,  51  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $446.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $372. 

Leave  Abilene  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Marion  Centre  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Marion  Centre  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Abilene  by  7 
p.  m. 

No.  33156,  from  Junction  City  to  Blmdale,  56  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $552.    John  E.  Miner,  $494. 

Leave  Junction  City  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elmdale  next 
day  by  12  m. 

Leave  Elmdale  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Junction  City  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33157,  from  Moss  Springs  to  Junction  City,  124  miles  and  back,, 
once  a  week.    John  R.  Miner,  $237.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $198. 

Leave  Moss  Springs  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Junction  City  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Junction  City  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Moss  Springs  by 
7  p.  m. 

No.  33158,  from  Council  Grove  to  Marion  Centre,  44  miles  and  back,, 
three  times  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $945.     John  R.  Miner,  $788. 

Leave  Council  Grove  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.  j 
arrive  at  Marion  Centre  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Marion  Centre  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.  ^ 
arrive  at  Council  Grove  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33159,  from  Skiddy  to  Elmdale,  45  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week,. 
John  R.  Miner,  $753.    John  M.  Peck,  $628. 

Leave  Skiddy  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elmdale 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Elmdale  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Skiddy  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  33160,  from  Cottonwood  Falls  to  Plum  Grove,  46  miles  and  back^ 
once  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $446.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $372. 

Leave  Cottonwood  Falls  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Plum  Grove  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Plum  Grove  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cottonwood  Falls 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33161,  from  Cottonwood  Falls  to  El  Dorado,  47  miles  and  back,, 
three  times  a  week.  John  M.  Peck,  $1,005.  John  R.  Miner,  $838.  Ac- 
cepted March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Cottonwood  Falls  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  El  Dorado  by  7  p.  m.       ' 

Leave  El  Dorado  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  di.  ;  arrive 
at  Cottonwood  Falls  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33165,  from  Alma  to  Council  Grove.  John  R.  Miner,  $321.  John 
M.  Peck,  $268. 

Leave  Alma  Friday  at  T  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Council  Grove  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Council  Grove  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alma  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33166,  from  Alma  toBurlingarae,  38  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $357.  John  W.  Dorsey,  $588.  Twice  a  week  invited. 
John  R.  Miner,  $298. 

Leave  Alma  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burlingame  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Burliugame'^  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alma  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33167,  from  Alma  to  Topeka,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $657.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $548. 

Leave  Alma  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Topeka  by 
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Leave  Topeka  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alma  by  5 
p.  m. 

No.  33168,  from  Alma  to  Topeka,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Jolin  M.  Peck,  $657.     John  E.  Miner,  $548. 

Leave  Alma  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Topeka  by  5 
p.  m. 

Leave  Topeka  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alma  by 
5  p.  m. 

JS'o.  33169,  from  Eskridge  to  Council  Grove,  27  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.  Jobn  E.  Miner,  $254.  John  E.  Miner,  $418  ;  invited  service. 
John  M.  Peck,  $212. 

Leave  Eskridge  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Council  Grove  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Council  Grove  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eskridge  by  5  p. 
m.     Proposals  invited  for  twice  a  week  service. 

Leave  Eskridge  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Council 
Grove  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Council  Grove  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Eskridge  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33170,  Prom  Eskridge  to  Emporia,  46  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  H'-iG.     John  M.  Peck,  $364.  \ 

Leave  Eskridge  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Emporia  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Emporia  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eskridge  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33174,  from  Carbondale  to  Burlington,  50  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.  John  M.  I'eck,  $405.  John  E.  Miner,  $388,  Carboudale  to 
Burliugame. 

Leave  Carbondale  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Eclipse  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Eclipse  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Carbondale  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Eclipse  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burlington  by  12  m. 

Leave  Burlington  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eclipse  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33178,  from  Burlington  to  Line,  31  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $292.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $244. 

Leave  Burlington  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Line  by^  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Line  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burlington  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33179,  from  Burlington  to  Hamilton,  32  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $088.     John  M.  Peck,  $574. 

Leave  Burlington  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Hamiltom  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Hamilton  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Burlington  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33181,  from  Garnett  to  Burlington,  33  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $588.     John  M.  Peck,  $705. 

Leave  Garnett  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Burlington  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Burlington  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Garnett  by  3  p.  m. 

No.  33180,  from  Lapeer  to  Lawrence,  20  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $225.     John  M.  Peck,  $188. 

Leave  Lapeer  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lawrence  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lawrence  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lapeer  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33197,  from  La  Cygne  to  Garnett,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $381.     John  E.  Miner,  $318. 

Leave  La  Cygne  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Garnett  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Garnett  Saturday  at  0  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  La  Cygne  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33204,  from  Xenia  to  lola,  29  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $273.     John  M.  Peck,  $228. 

Leave  Xenia  Moud©pfef6(.A»y^/6/r<?RQ#^  Tola  by  3  p.  m. 
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Leave  lola  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Xenia  by  3  p.  m. 

No.  33208,  from  Girard  to  Jacksonville,  29  miles  aud  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  |501.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $418. 

Leave  Girard  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jacksonville 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Jacksonville  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Girard  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  33223,  from  Humboldt  to  Osage  Mission,  32  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $297.     John  E.  Miner,  $248. 

Leave  Humboldt  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Osage  Mission  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Osage  Mission  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Humboldt  by  & 
p.  m. 

No.  33230,  from  Byron  to  Neosho  Falls,  22  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $208.     John  M.  Peck,  $174. 

Leave  Byron  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.  j  arrive  at  Feosho  Falls  by  12  m. 

Leave  Neosho  Falls  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Byron  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33232,  from  Toronto  to  Howard,  32  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $598.     John  E.  Miner,  $498. 

Leave  Toronto  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Howard  by 
5  p.  m. 

Leave  Howard  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  To- 
ronto by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33234,  from  Fredonia  to  Howard,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $628.     John  M.  Peck,  $418. 

Leave  Fredonia  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Howard  by 
5  p.  m. 

Leave  Howard  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Fre- 
donia by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33235,  from  New  Albany  to  Matfleld  Green,  61  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week  to  Eureka,  31  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John 
M.  Peck,  .$736.     John  E.  Miner,  $588.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  New  Albany  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Eureka 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Eureka  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  New  Al- 
bany by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Eureka  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Matfleld  Green  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Matfleld  Green  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Eureka  by  5 
p.  111. 

No.  33242,  from  Ooffeyville  to  Arkansas  City,  100  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,650.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,388. 

Leave  Ooffeyville  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ar- 
kansas City  next  days  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Arkansas  City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Coffeyville  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33244,  from  Elk  Falls  to  Wichita,  86  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  K.  Miner,  $1,850.     John  M.  Peck,  $1,544. 

Leave  Elk  Falls  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Douglass  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Douglass  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Elk  Falls  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Douglass  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Wichita  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Wichita  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Douglass  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  33245,  from  Elk  Fallg)/|w/5gg[ig&l^/^gjjj^  aud  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,150.     John  E.  Miner,  '""" 


1962 

Leave  Elk  Falls  Tuesday,  Thursday,  aud  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Lazette  by  7  p.  in. 

Leave  Lazette  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Elk  Falls  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lazette  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Winfleld  by  12  m. 

Leave  Winfleld  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Lazette  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  33246,  from  Elk  Falls  to  Elgin,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $660.     John  M.  Peck,  $548. 

Leave  Elk  Falls  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elgin  at  5 
p.  m. 

Leave  Elgin  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elk  Falls 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33247,  from  Boston  to  Cedar  Vale,  27  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $588.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $484. 

Leave  Boston  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Cedar  Vale  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Cedar  Vale  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Boston  by  2  p.  m.,  or  in  connection  with  route  33245  at  Boston. 

No.  33248,  from  Madison  to  Toronto,  32  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $398.     John  E.  Miner,  $248. 

Leave  Madison  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Toronto  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Toronto  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madison  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33349,  from  Eureka  to  Florence,  52  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $488.     John  E.  Miner,  $412. 

Leave  Eureka  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Florence  at  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Florence  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.';  arrive  at  Eureka  by  7  p.  ra. 

No.  3.3250,  from  Eureka  to  Arkansas  City,  70  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.  John  E.  Miner,  $598.  J.  W  Dorsey>  $488.  Accepted  March 
15,  1878. 

Leave  Eureka  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Arkansas  City  next 
day  by  12  m. 

Leave  Arkansas  City  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eureka  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33251,  from  El  Dorado  to  Bryant,  60  miles,  twice  a  week,  equal 
to  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week.  John  E.  Miner,  $498.  John  M. 
Peck,  $418.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  El  Dorado  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bryant  by 
5  p.  m. 

Leave  Bryant  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  El 
Dorado  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33255,  from  Augusta  to  Ninnescah,  34  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $315.    John  E.  Miner,  $268. 

Leave  Augusta  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Njnnescah  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Ninnescah  Saturday  at  7  a.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Augusta  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33257,  from  Towanda  to  Peabody,  33  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     John  E.  Miner,  $550.     John  M.  iPeck,  $458. 

Leave  Towanda  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Peabody 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Peabody  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  To- 
wanda by  4  p.  m. 

No.  33259,  from  Oxford  to  Medicine  Lodge,  90  miles  and  back;  twice 
a  week  to  Milan,  30  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  M. 
Peck,  $1,000.     John  %jMm& ^MvrcASm^''^  ^^'^'^"^  1^'  ^^^^- 


1963 

Leave  Oxford  Tuesday  aud  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Milan  at 
2.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Milan  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Oxford 
by  1.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Milan  Tuesday  at  3  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Medicine  Lodge  next  day 
by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Medicitie  Lodge  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Milan  next 
days  by  V2  m. 

No.  33260,  from  London  to  Caldwell,  48  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  K.  Miner,  $798.     John  M.  Peck,  $668. 

Leave  London  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Caldwell  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Caldwell  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lon- 
dou  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33261,  from  Wellington  to  Arkansas  City,  30  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $380.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $318. 

Leave  Wellington  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Arkansas  City  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Arkansas  City  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wellington  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  33264,  from  Wichita  to  Milan,  50  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week ; 
to  Eolling  Green,  29  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  E.  Miner, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $568.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 
Leave  Wichita  Monday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eolling 
Green  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Eolling  Green  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Wichita  by  3  p.  m. 
Leave  Eolling  Green  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Milan  by  12  m. 
Leave  Milan  Wednesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eolling  Green  by  6 
p.  m. 

No.  33265,  from  Wichita  to  Kingman,  57  miles  and  back ;  twice  a 
week  to  Marshall,  35  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  E. 
Miner,  $718.    John  M.  Peck,  $688. 

Leave  Wichita  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Marshall 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Marshall  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wichita  by 
6  p.  m.  ' 

Leave  Marshall  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kingman  by  12.30 
p.  m. 
Leave  Kingman  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Marshall  by  7  p.  m. 
No.  33266,  from  Wichita  to  Hutchinson,  55  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $898.    John  E.  Miner,  $748. 

Leave  Wichita  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hutchin- 
son next  days  by  9  a.  m.  » 

Leave  Hutchinson  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wichita 
next  days  by  3  p.  m. 

No.  33267,  from  Jamesburgh  to  Castleton,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $318.88.    John  E.  Miner,  $318. 

Leave  Jamesburgh  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Castleton  by  6 
p.  m. 
Leave  Castleton  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jamesburgh  by  5  p.  m. 
No.  33268,  from  Clear  Water  to  Finley,  44  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $418.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $348. 
Leave  Clear  Water  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Finley  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Finley  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Clear  Water  by  6  p.  m. 
No.  33269,  from  E"ewton„to.El  DoradQ.  45  njilfis  and  back,  twice  a 
^eek.    John  E.  Miner,  $74@/9'Wr%.W^W8. 


1964 

Leave  Newton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  El  Dorado 
by  6  p.  ni. 

Leave  El  Dorado  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Newton 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33270,  from  Newton  to  Augusta,  50  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $840.     John  R.  Miner,  $698. 

Leave  Newton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Augusta  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Augusta  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  New- 
ton by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33271,  from  Newton  to  Ellsworth,  95  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  E.  Miner,  $898.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $748. 

Jjeave  Newton  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ellsworth  next  day 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33272,  from  Hutchinson  to  Medicine  Lodge,  90  miles  and  hack, 
three  times  a  week.     J.  E.  Miner,  $1,S88. 

Leave  Hutchinson  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  ui. ;  ar- 
rive at  Medicine  Lodge  next  days  by  G  p.  m. 

Leave  ^Medicine  Lodge  31ondiiy,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.; 
arrive  at  Hutchinson  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33273.  from  Hutcliiuson  to  Haynesville,  68  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    .lohu  M.  Peck,  $1,140.    Jolm  W.  Dorsey,  $t)48. 

Leave  Hutchinson  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Haynes- 
Tille  next  days  by  1  p.  m. 

Leave  ILiynesville  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.m. ;  arrive  at  Hutch- 
inson next  (lays  by  12  m. 

No.  33274,  from  Hutchinson  to  Freeman.  41  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  E.  IMiner,  $388.     John  J\I.  Peck,  $324. 

Leave  Hutchinson  Mnnday  at  7  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Freeman  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Freeman  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Hutchinson  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  33275,  from  Medicine  Lodge  to  Kinsley,  85  miles  and  back;  twice 
a  week,  to  Lola,  33  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  M. 
Peck,  $l,()r)().     John  E.  Miner,  $884.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Medicine  Lodge  Monday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lola 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  L61a  Monday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Medicine 
Lodge  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Lola  Wednesday  at  G  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kinsley  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Kinsley  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lola  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  33270,  from  Kiowa  to  Medicine  Lodge,  18  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week-.     John  ]M.  Peck,  $216.     John  E.  Miner,  $  1 78. 

Leave  Medicine  Lodge  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kiowa  by  5.30 
p.  m.. 

Leave  Kiowa ;  arrive  at  Medicine  Lodge  by  12  m. 

NEBRASKA. 

No.  34025,  from  Febing  to  Brownville,  29  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $248. 

Leave  Febing  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Brownville  by  5  p.  to. 

Leave  Brownville  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Febing  by  4  p.  m. 

34028,  from  Brownville  to  Tecumseh,  46  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,119. 

Leave  Brownville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Tecumseh  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Tecumseh  Tug)5f^^j^'glgy§(|>Jj^0ji^j^aturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Brownville  by  6  p.  m. 


1965 

34032,  from  Nebraska  City  to  Ashland,  56  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $782. 

Leave  Nebraska  City  Monday  and  Thursday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  Ash- 
land next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Ashland  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Nebraska 
City  next  days  by  12  m. 

34033,  from  Syracuse  to  Beatrice,  54  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  R.  Miner,  $1,088. 

Leave  Syracuse  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Beatrice  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Beatrice  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Syracuse  by  9  p.  m. 

34034,  from  Syracuse  to  Firth,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
M.  Peck,  $238. 

Leave  Syracuse  Monday  at  8.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Firth  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Firth  Tuesday  at  8.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Syracuse  by  4  p.  m. 

34035,  from  Hendricks  to  Adams,  17  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $175. 

Leave  Hendricks  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Adams  by  12  m. 

Leave  Adams  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hendricks  by  6  p.  m. 

340.36,  from  Table  Eock  to  Marysville,  Kansas,  50  miles  and  back ; 
twelve  times  a  week  to  Pawnee  City,  8  miles,  and  three  times  a  week 
the  residue.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,219. 

Leave  Table  Eock  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  11  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Pawnee  City  by  1  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Tawnee  City  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  9  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Table  Eock  by  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with 
mail  trains. 

Leave  Pawnee  City  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Marysville  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Marysville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Pawnee  City  by  5  p.  m. 

34037,  from  Pawnee  City  to  Blue  Springs,  33  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  .8247.         \ 

Leave  Pawnee  City  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Blue  Springs  by  4 
p.  m. 

Leave  Blue  Springs  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pawnee  City  by 
4  p.  m. 

34042,  from  Papillon  to  Papillon,  38  miles,  three  times  a  week,  equal 
to  19  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week.  John  M.  Peck,  $338.  Ac- 
cepted March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Papillon  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Papillon  by  5  p.  m. 

34043,  from  Elkhorn  City  to  Omaha,  23  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $619. 

Leave  Elkhorn  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Omaha  by  12  m. 

Leave  Omaha  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  5  arrive 
at  Elkhorn  City  by  7  p.  m. 

34045,  from  Ashland  to  Fremont,  34  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $498. 

Leave  Ashland  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fremont 
by  4p.m.  -^  -^  ' 

Leave  Fremont  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Ashland 
"y  4  p.  m. 
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1966 

34047,  from  Wahoo  to  North  Bend,  24  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,088.     John  E.  Miner,  $580. 

Leave  Wahoo  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  North 
Bend  at  12  m. 

Leave  North  Bend  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Wahoo  by  7  p.  m. 

34048,  from  Wahoo  to  David  City,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a  week, 
John  M.  Peck,  $288. 

Leave  Wahoo  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  David  City  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  David  City  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Wahoo  by  6  p.  m. 

34049,  from  Ceresco  to  Central  City,  90  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $068. 

Leave  Ceresco  Monday  at  7  a.  m.  j  arrive  at  Central  City  Wednesday 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Central  City  Thursday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Ceresco  Saturday 
by  12  m. 

34050,  from  Valparaiso  to  Osceola,  53  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $398. 

Leave  Valparaiso  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Osceola  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Osceola  Friday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Valparaiso  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

34052,  from  Lincoln  to  Columbus,  75  miles  and  back,  twice  a  weekj 
to  David  City,  50  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  residue.  John  E, 
Miner,  $1,388. 

Leave  Lincoln  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  David 
City  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  David  City  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lincoln 
by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  David  City  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6.  a.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Columbus  by  12  m. 

Leave  Columbus  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive 
at  David  City  by  7  p.  m. 

34054,  Saltillo  to  De  Witt,  38  miles  aud  back,  twice  a  week.  John  E. 
Miner,  $528. 

Leave  Saltillo  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  De 
Witt  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  De  Witt  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Saltillo  by 
4  p.  m. 

34055,  from  Beatrice  to  Adams,  43  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $338. 

Leave  Beatrice  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Adams  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Adams  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beatrice  by  6  p.  m. 

34062,  from  Crete  to  Columbus,  70  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J,  M.  Peck,  $798.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Crete  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Columbus 
next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Columbus  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crete 
next  days  by  12  m. 

34063',  from  Pleasant  Hill  to  Edgar,  75  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  R.  Miner,  $588.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Pleasant  Hill  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Geneva  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Geneva  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Pleasant  Hill  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Geneva  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Edgar  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Edgar  l^ms^t^ll  hfMic^SMi&^^  Geneva  by  6  p.  m. 
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34064,  from  Dorchester  to  Seward,  21  milea  aud  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $388. 

Leave  Dorchester  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sew- 
ard by  12  m. 

Leave  Seward  Tuesday  aud  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Dorches- 
ter by  6  p.  m. 

34065,  from  Friend  to  Seward,  36  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $638.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Friend  MoncUiy,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Beaver  dossing  by  5.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Beaver  Crossing  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7.30  a. 
m. J  arrive  at  Friend  by  12  m. 

Leave  Beaver  Grossing  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7.30  p. 
m. ;  arrive  at  Seward  by  12  m. 

Leave  Seward  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Beaver  Grossing  by  5.30  p.  m. 

34066,  from  North  Fork  to  Pleasant  Hill,  15  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $148. 

Leave  North  Fork  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Pleasant  Hill  by 
12  m. 

34067,  from  De  Witt  to  Geneva,  42  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $584. 

Leave  De  Witt  Monday  and  Thursdaj;  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Geneva  by 
■6  p.  m. 

Leave  Geneva  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  De  Witt  by 
€  p.  ra. 

34069,  from  Orton  to  Clark's  Valley,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $398. 

Leave  Orton  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Clark's  Valley  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Clark's  Valley  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Orton  by  6  p.  m. 

34070,  from  Brainard  to  North  Bend,  29  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $456. 

Leave  Brainard  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  North 
Bend  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  North  Bend  Tuesday  aud  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Brain- 
ard by  5  p.  m. 

34071,  from  Ulysses  to  Schuyler,  31  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $298. 

Leave  Ulysses  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Schuyler  by  5  p.  m. 
Leave  Schuyler  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ulysses  by  5  p.  m. 

34072,  from  York  to  Columbus,  55  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,144. 

Leave  York  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at 
Columbus  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Columbus  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  j  arrive 
at  York  next  days  by  1  p.  m. 

34074,  from  Glengary  to  Alexandria,  22  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $198. 

Leave  Glengary  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Alexandria  by  12  m. 
Leave  Alexandria  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Glengary  by  7  p.  m. 

34075,  from  Fairmont  to  Belvidere,  30  miles  and  back ;  six  times  a 
week  to  Geneva,  8  miles,  and  three  times  a  week  the  residue.  John 
W.  Dorsey,  $182.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Fairmont  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  4.30  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gen- 
«va  by  6.30  p.  m. 
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Leave  Geneva  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fairmont 
by  3  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with  mail  trains. 

Leave  Geneva  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Belvidere  by  11.30  a.  m. 

Leave  Belvidere  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  12.30  p.  m.; 
arrive  at  Geneva  by  6  p.  m. 

34076,  from  Fairmont  to  York,  17  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
E.  Miner,  $108. 

Lea^e  Fairmont  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  York  by  12  m. 
Leave  York  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fairmont  by  6  p.  m. 

34077,  from  Fairmont  to  Orville,  35  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $488. 

Leave  Fairmont  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Orville 
by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Orville  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Fairmont 
by  5  p.  m. 

34078,  from  Belvidere  to  Bloomington,  106  miles  and  back ;  twelve 
times  a  week  to  Hebron,  7  miles,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.  John 
E.  Miner,  $1,698. 

Leave  Belvidere  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Hebron  by  10.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Hebron  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  1.30  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Bloomington  by  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with 
mail  trains. 

Leave  Hellion  ^Imiday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Blooming- 
ton  next  day.s  by  7  ]i.  m. 

Leave  Bloomington  Monday  and  Thursday  at  5.30  a.m.;  arrive  at 
Hebron  next  days  by  6  p.  rii. 

34080,  from  Pvdgar  to  Sutton,  2.>  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week.  John 
W.  Dorsey,  sijiHI.' 

Leave  Edgar  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sutton  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Sutton  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  arrive  at  Edgar  by 
7  p.  m. 

34082,  from  Harvard  to  Eed  Cloud,  60  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $838. 

Leave  Harvard  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eed  Cloud 
next  days  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  lied  Cloud  Monday  and  Tliursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Har- 
vard next  days  by  11  a.  m. 

34083,  from  Harvard  to  Maramichi,  41  miles  and  back  ;  three  times  a 
■week  to  Aurora,  23  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  W.  Dor- 
sey, $548. 

Leave  Harvard  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Aurora  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Aurora  Thursday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Harvard  by  12  m. 

Leave  Aurora  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Miramichi  by  12  m. 

Leave  Miramichi  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Aurora  by  6  p.  m. 

38084,  from  Orville  to  Fairmont,  24  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $334. 

Leave  Orville  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fair- 
mount  by  12  m. 

Leave  Fairmont  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Orville  by  7p.  ra. 

34085,  from  Gilson  tBi§limAp95l\^€^Sff§>ha,ck,  once  a  week.  John 
E.  Miner,  $242. 
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Leave  Gilson  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Nelson  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Nelson  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  G-ilson'by  4  p.  m. 

34088,  from  Red  Cloud  to  Hastings,  63  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,132.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Eed  Cloud  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Hastings  by  8.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Hastings  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Eed  Cloud  by  8.30  p.  m. 

34089,  from  Bloomington  to  Lowell,  44  miles  and  back  ;  six  times  a 
week  to  Macon,  8  miles,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.  John  E.  Miner, 
.$788. 

Leave  Bloomington  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ma- 
con by  9  a.  m. 

Le.ive  Macon  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  10  a.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Blooming- 
ton by  12  m. 

Leave  ^lacon  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lowell  by  7 
p.  m. 

Leave  Lowell  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Macon 
by  5  p.  ni. 

34090,  from  Lowell  to  Eiverton,  42  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Jolm  M.  Peck,  $584. 

Leave  Lowell  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eiverton 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  liiverton  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Lowell 
by  6  p.  m. 

34091,  from  Keene  to  Melrose,  38  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $528. 

Leave  Keene  Tuesdaj'  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Melrose  by 
5  p.  m. 

Leave  Melrose  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Keene 
by  5  p.  ni. 

34092,  from  Melrose  to  Culbertson,  83  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  S  1,158. 

Leave  Melrose  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.,  after  the  arrival 
of  trains  from  Kearney ;  arrive  at  Culbertson  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day by  12  m. 

Leave  Culbertson  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Melrose  Friday  and  Monday  by  12,  or  any  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  from  Kearney. 

34093,  from  Melrose  to  Cedar  Bluffs  (Kans.),  90  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,158.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Melrose  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cedar 
Bluffs  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  12  m. 

Leave  Cedar  Bluffs  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Melrose  Saturday  by  12  m. 

34094,  from  Arapahoe  to  Equality,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $198. 

Leave  Arapahoe  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Equality  by  12  m. 

Leave  Equality  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;    arrive  at  Arapahoe  by  7  p.  m. 

34097,  from  North  Platte  to  Norton,  142  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,094. 

Leave  North  Platte  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Norton  Wednesday 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Norton  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  North  Platte  Saturday 
^y  6  P-  m-  ^Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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34098,  from  Carrico  to  Waunetta,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $443. 

Leave  Carrico  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Waunetta  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Waunetta  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Carrico  by  6  p.  m. 

34095,  from  Eed  Willow  to  ITortli  Platte,  90  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $680. 

Leave  Eed  Willow  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  North  Platte  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  North  Platte  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Eed  Willow  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

34099,  from  Blair  to  Clarks,  35  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
E.  Miner,  $274. 

Leave  Blair  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Clarks  by  5  p.  m. 
Leave  Clarks  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Blair  by  5  p.  ni. 

34100,  from  Blair  to  Decatur,  37  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  $288.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave. Blair  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Decatur  by  7  p.  m. 
Leave  Decatur  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Blair  by  7  a.  m. 

34104,  from  Decatur  to  Hooper,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $558. 

Leave  Decatur  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hooper 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Hooper  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Decatur  by 
5  p.  m. 

34105,  from  Fremont  to  Lincoln,  50  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $898.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Fremont  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Lincoln  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Lincoln  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  C  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Fremont  by  7  p.  m. 

34106,  from  Glencoe  to  Fremont,  29  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $388. 

Leave  Glencoe  Monday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fremont  by 
4  p.  m. 

Leave  Fremont  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Glencoe 
by  4  p.  m. 

34107,  from  Pleasant  Valley  to  North  Bend,  14  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $222. 

Leave  Pleasant  Valley  Tuesdav  and  Saturday  at  7.30  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  North  Bend  by  10.30  a.  m. 

Leave  North  Bend  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  3.15  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Pleasant  Valley  by  0.15  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with  mail  train. 

34110,  from  West  Point  to  Tecanah,  28  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $388. 

Leave  West  Point  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tecanah 
by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Tecanah  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  West  Point 
by  3  p.  m. 

34114,  from  La  Porte  to  Ponca,  32  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $450. 

Leave  La  Porte  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ponca 
by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Ponca  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  La  Porte  by 

34115,  from  J.niksoYR9't^%^iPKM9{P^0^Ues  and  back,  three  tiiiies 
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a  week  to  Elk  Valley  (10  miles),  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.    John 
W.  Dorsey,  $458.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Jackson  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Elk  Valley  by  9  a.  m. 

Leave  Elk  Valley  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Jackson  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Elk  Valley  Monday  and  Friday  at  10  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Logan 
Grove  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Logan  Grove  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Elk 
Viilley  by  1  p.  m. 

34117,  from  Ionia  to  Logan  Valley,  24  miles  and  back.  John  W. 
Dorsey,  $334.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Ionia  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Logan  Valley 
by  12  m. 

'  Leave  Logan  Valley  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ionia 
by  7  p.  m. 

34119,  from  Logan  Valley  to  Saint  James,  19  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $148. 

Leave  Logan  Valley  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Saint  James  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Saint  James  -Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Logan  Valley  by 

6  p.  m. 

34121,  from  Smithland  to  Saint  Helena,  23  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
■  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $318.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Smiihland  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Saint 
Helena  by  12  m. 

Leave  Saint  Helena  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Smithland  by  6  p.  m. 

34122,  from  Yankton  (Dak.)  to  Frenchtown,  78  miles  and  back;  twice 
a  week  to  Creighton,  46  miles  and  back,  and  once  a  week  the  residue. 
John  E.  Miner,  $888. 

Leave  Yankton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Creighton 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Creighton  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yank- 
ton by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Creighton  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Frenchtown  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Frenchtown  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Creighton  by  5  p.  m. 

34124,  from  Niobrara  to  Pierce,  66  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  ,Iohn 
W.  Dorsey,  $488.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Niobrara  Thursday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Pierce  next  days  by 
12  m. 
Leave  Pierce  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mobrara  next  days  by 

7  p.m. 

34125,  from  Mobrara  to  Keya  Paha,  69  miles  and  back;  twice  a 
week  to  Paddock,  40  miles,  and  once  a  week  the  residue.  John  M. 
Peck,  $788. 

Leave  Niobrara  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Paddock 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Paddock  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Niobrara  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Paddock  Wednesday  at  8  a.m.;  arrive  at  Keya  Paha  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Keya  Paha  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Paddock  by  5  p.  m. 

34126,  from  Neligh  to  Norfolk,  40  miles  and  back,  three  times  a  week. 

John  E.  Miner,  $898.         r^.  .^.     ^  ^    ,,.  ^^ 
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Leave  Norfolk  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Norfolk  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Norfolk  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Norfolk  by  5  p.  m. 

34128,  from  Noi'folk  to  Columbus,  46  miles  and  back ;  six  times  a  week 
to  Madison,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $972. 

Leave  Norfolk  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  S  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madison  by 

11  a.  m. 

Leave  Madison  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Norfolk  by 

5  p.  m. 

Leave  Madison  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Columbus 
by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Columbus  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Madison  by  3  p.  m. 

34129,  from  Battle  Creek  to  Newman  Grove,  32  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $248. 

Leave  Battle  Creek  Friday  at  7  a.  m.  j  arrive  at  Newman  Grove  by 
4  p.  m. 

Leave  Newman  Grove  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Battle  Creek  by 
4  ]).  ni. 

34130,  from  Madison  to  Scotia,  100  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $698. 

Leave  Madison  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Scotia  by  12  m. 
Leave  Scotia  Thursdav  at  6  a.  m. ;  airive  at  Madison  Saturday  by 

12  m. 

34132,  from  Stanton  to  West  Point,  36  miles  and  back,  ouce  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $322. 

Leave  Stanton  Friday  at  7  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  West  Point  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  West  Point  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stanton  by  5  p.  m. 

34133,  from  Schuyler  to  West  Point,  42  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  M.  Peck,  $332. 

Leave  Schuyler  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  West  Point  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  West  Point  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Schuyler  by  6  p.  m. 

34134,  from  Schuyler  to  Stanton,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  $312. 

Leave  Schuyler  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stanton  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Stantoa  (?)  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Schuyler  by  6  p.  m. 

34135,  from  Columbus  to  Stanton,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $312. 

Leave  Columbus  P'riday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Stanton  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Stanton  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Columbus  by  6  p.  m. 

34136,  from  Columbus  to  O'Neill  City,  119  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     Jonh  W.  Dorsey,  $1,398.     Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Columbus  Monday  and  Tliursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  O'Neill 
City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  12  ni. 

Leave  O'Neill  City  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Co- 
luiiibns  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  12  m. 

34137,  from  Columbus  to  Albion,  46  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $824. 

Leave  Columbus  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Albion  by 

6  p.  m. 

Leave  Albion  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Columbus  by 
6  p.  m.     (Mem.-Increased  to  six  times  a  week.) 

34138,  from  Genoa  to  Lind.;ay,  20  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  li.  Miner,  $168.     Increased  to  twice  a  week  at  pro  rata. 

Leave  Genoa  Satur(lfi)jigifltte§Gfijb)»/l^;aaiiBO^®  Lindsay  by  12  m. 


1973 

Leave  Lindsay  Saturday  at  1  p.  in.;  arrive  at  Geuoa  by  (J  p.  m. 

34139,  from  Central  City  to  Niobrara,  188  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $1,388. 

Leave  Central  City  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Niobrara  on  Friday 
at  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Mobrara  Friday  at  1  p.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Central  City  Monday 
by  6  p.  m.  • 

34140,  from  Central  City  to  Saint  Paul,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    Jobu  E.  Miner,  $'2{)S.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Central  City  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Saint  Paul  by  5  p.  m. 
Leave  Saint  Paul  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Central  City  by  5 
p.  m.  . 

34141,  from  Central  City  to  Harvard,  44  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  S.'j.jS. 

Leave  Central  City  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Harvard  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Harvard  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Central  City  by  6  p.  m. 

34142,  from  Grand  Island  to  Willow  Springs,  89  miles  and  back;  six 
times  a  week  to  Saint  Paul.  22  miles,  and  twice  a  week  the  residue. 
J.  M.  Peck,  $1,848. 

Leave  Grand  Island  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7  a.m.;  arrive  at  Saint 
Paul  by  11.30  a.  m. 

Leave  Saint  Paul  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Grand 
Island  by  5.30  p.  m. 

■    Leiive   Saint  Paul  Monday  and  Thursday  at  at  i  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
"Willow  Springs  next  days  by  0  p.  m. 

Leave  Willow  Springs  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Saint  Paul  next  days  by  12  m. 

34143,  from  Grand  Island  to  Loup  City,  60  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  II.  Miner,  .'t*l,248. 

Leave  Grand  Island  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Loup  Citj'  by  9  \).  m. 

Leave  Loup  Citj-  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Grand  Island  by  9  p.  m. 

34144,  from  Saint  Paul  to  The  Forks,  68  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Jobn  W.  Dorsey,  $1,084.  From  Saint  Paul  by  Cotesfleld,  North  Loup, 
Ord,  and  Ida,  to  The  Forks,  68  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 

Leave  Saint  Paul  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1p.m.;  arrive  at  The 
Forks  next  days  by  G  ji.  m. 

Leave  The  Forks  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Saint  Paul  next  days  by  12  m. 

34145,  from  Saint  Paul  to  Kelso,  17  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Johu  E.  Miner,  $208. 

Leave  Saint  Paul  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Kelso 
by  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Kelso  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Saint  Paul 
by  5  p.  m. 

34146,  from  Eockville  to  Grand  Island,  41  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $324. 

Leave  Eockville  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Grand  Island  by  6  p.  m. 
Leave  Grand  Island  Saturday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Eockville  by  6 
p.  m. 

34147,  from  North  Loup  to  Arcadia,  28  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J-  M.  Peck,  $222. 

Leave  North  Loup  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Arcadia  by  5  p.  m. 
Leave  Arcadia  Saturday  at  7  a.  ni. ;  arrive  at  North  Loup  by  4  p.  m. 
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1974 

34148,  from  Berg  to  Gibbon,  15  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
E.  Miner,  $148. 

Leave  Berg  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gibbon  by  12  m. 
Leave  Gibbon  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Berg  by  5  p.  m. 

34149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  125  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
M.  Peck,  $868.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Kearney  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kent  Wednesday  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Kent  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kearney  Saturday  by  6 
p.  m. 

34150,  from  Kearney  to  Lena,  110  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week> 
John  E.  Miner,  $2,198. 

Leave  Kearney  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lena  next 
days  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Lena  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kearney  next 
days  by  9  p.  m. 

34152,  from  Kearney  to  Phillipsburgh,  86  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $684. 

Leave  Kearney  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Phillipsburgh  Thurs- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Phillipsburgh  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kearney  Saturday 
by  6  p.  m. 

34153,  from  Kearney  to  Watson,  56  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
M.  Peck,  $918. 

Leave  Kearney  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Watson  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Watson  at  1  p.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Kearney  next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

34154,  from  Plum  Creek  to  Norton,  72  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,648.    Increased  to  six  times  a  week. 

Leave  Plum  Creek  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Norton  next  days  by  13  m. 

Leave  Norton  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Plum  Creek  next  days  by  12  m. 

INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

No.  32001,  from  Grand  River  to  Fort  Gibson,  95  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  E.  Miner,  $861. 

Leave  Grand  Eiver  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Port  Gibson  Thurs- 
day by  12  m. 

Leave  Fort  Gibson  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Grand  River  Sat- 
urday by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32002,  from  Vinita  to  Maysville,  (Ark.),  47  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  M.  Peck,  $416. 

Leave  Vinita  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Maysville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Maysville  Saturday  at  6  a.  m, ;  arrive  at  Vinita  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32003,  from  Fort  Gibson  to  Gibson  Station,  8  miles  and  back,  six 
times  a  Meek.     J.  R.  Miner,  $468. 

Leave  Fort  Gibson  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  10  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gib- 
son Station  by  11.30  a.  m. 

Leave  Gibson  Station  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Gibson  at  2.30  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with  mail  tiains. 

No.  32004,  from  Fort  Gibson  to  Tahlequali,  and  Flint  to  Evausville, 
(Ark.),  55  miles  and  back;  six  times  a  week  to  Tahlequah,  20  miles,  and 
tliree  times  a  week  the  residue.     John  M.  Pock,  $1,994. 

Leave  Fort  Gibson,  Q^i^zgef.^tMfiffl^^t  12  m.,  or  in  close  connec- 
tion Avith  route  ;)200;! ;  ariivc  at  Talile(iuah  by  4  p.  m. 


1975 

Leave  Tahlequah  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort 
Gibson  by  12  m.,  or  in  time  to  connect  with  route  32003. 

Leave  Tahlequah  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Evansville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Evansville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Tahlequah  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32005,  from  Fort  Smith  to  Muscogee,  Creek  Nation,  80  miles  and 
back,  three  times  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,869. 

Leave  Fort  Smith  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Muscogee  next  days  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Muscogee  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8.30  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Fort  Smith  next  days  by  4.30  p.  m.,  or  in  close  connection  with 
railway  mails. 

No.  32006,  from  Fort  Smith,  (Ark.,)  to  Atoka,  152  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $3,496. 

Leave  Fort  Smith  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Atoka  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  at  12  m. 

Leave  Atoka  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Smith  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  by  12  m. 

No.  32007,  from  Oak  Lodge  to  Doaksville,  130  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,047. 

Leave  Oak  Lodge  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Doaksville  Wednes- 
day by  12  m. 

Leave  Doaksville  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Oak  Lodge  Fri- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32008,  from  Stringtown  to  Dallas  (Ark.),  137  miles  and  back,  once- 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $1,016. 

Leave  Stringtown  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Dallas  Wednesday 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Dallas  Wednesday  by  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stringtown  Friday  by 
6  p.  m. 

No.  32009,  from  Caddo  to  Ultima  Thule  (Ark.),  129  miles  and  backy- 
once  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1 ,012. 

Leave  Caddo  Monday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ultima  Thule  Wednesday 
by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Ultima  Thule  Thursday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Caddo  Saturday 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  32010,  from  Fort  Washita  to  Caddo,  22  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  -week.    John  K.  Miner,  $429.  * 

Leave  Fort  Washita  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Carldo  by  12  m. 

Leave  Caddo  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Washita  by  5  p.  nri. 

No.  32011,  from  Cadilo  to  Fort  Sill,  160  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $4,121. 

Leave  Caddo  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Sill  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Sili  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Cadflo  next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  32012,  from  isTew  Boggy  Depot  to  Atoka,  13  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $390. 

Leave  New  Boggy  Depot  Tuesdav,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Atoka  by  12  m. 

Leave  Atoka  Tuesdav,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 

JNo.  32013.  from  Oliprliii  Tn  AtnlfR,  70  milps  and    hack,  twice  a  week. 


1976 

Leave  Oberlin  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Atoka 
next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Atoka  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Oberlin  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  32014,  from  Muscogee  to  Kickapoo  Agency,  120  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,193. 

Leave  Muscogee  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Kicka- 
poo Agency  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Kickapoo  Agency  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Muscogee  Friday. and  Monday  by  12  m. 

No.  32015,  from  Okmulkee  to  Darlington,  138  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,195. 

Leave  Okmulkee  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Darlington  Thursday 
by  7  a.  m. 

Leave  Darlington  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Okmulkee  Satur- 
day by  1  p.  m. 

No.  32016,  from  Cofifeyville  to  Tahlequah,  116  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $963. 

Leave  Colfeyville  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tahlequah  Wednes- 
days by  7  p.  m. 

Lea\'e  Tahlequah  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Goffey  ville  Saturday 
by  7  }).  m. 

No.  32017,  from  Cofi'eyville  (Kans.)  to  Kickapoo  Agency,  178  miles 
and  back,  once  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $1,472. 

Leave  Ooifeyville  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kickapoo  Agency 
Wednesday  by  12  m. 

JLeave  Kickapoo  Agency  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ooffeyville 
Saturday  by  12  m. 

No.  .'!20]8,  from  Caldwell  (Kans.)  co  Fort  Sill,  120  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.     John  M.  Peck,  $7,600. 

Lea\e  OaWwell  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Fort  Sill  next  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  by  8  a.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Sill  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Caldwell  next  Wednesday,  Fridaj',  and  Sunday  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32019,  from  Darlington  to  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.,  340  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.     John  E.  Miner,  $3,945. 

Leave  Darlington  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at.  Fort  Sumner  Satur- 
day by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Sumner  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Darlington  Sunday 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32020,  from  Camp  Supply  to  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  91  miles  and 
back,  twice  a  week.  John  E.  Miner,  $761.  Accepted  March  15,1878. 
•  Leave  Camp  Supply  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Dodge  City  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Dodge  City  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Camp  Supplj'  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  32021,  from  Camp  Supply  to  Fort  Elliot,  Tex.,  100  miles  and  back, 
■once  a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $820.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Camp  Supply  Wednesday  at  6  a.m.;  arrive  at  Fort  Elliot 
next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Flliot  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Camp  Supply  next 
day  by  6  p.  m. 

DAKOTA. 

No.  35011,  from  Eiq^fj^e^/^^j^gjiip^/^Ies  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  E.  Miner,  *'°° 


1977 

Leave  Eichland  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Canton  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Canton  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eichland  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  3501.'>,  from  Eden  to  Yankton,  58  miles  and  back,  once  a  week 
lohn  W.  Dorsey,  $438. 

Leave  Eden  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yankton  next  day  by 
L2m. 

Leave  Yankton  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eden  next  day  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35014,  from  Canton  to  Milltown,  73  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week* 
John  M.  Peck,  $1,018. 

Leave  Canton  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Milltown 
lext  days  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Milltown  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Canton 
lext  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  50  miles  and  back,  once  a 
(reek.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $398. 

Leave  Vermillion  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Sioux  Palls  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Sioux  Falls  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Vermillion  by  8 
p.m. 

No.  3501G,  from  Vermillion  to  Finlay,  49  miles  and  back,  three  times 
1  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $878. 

Leave  Vermillion  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
it  Finlay  by  0  p.  m. 

Leave  Finlay  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
P^ermillion  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35018,  From  Mechling  to  Maxwell,  43  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  M.  Peck,  $598. 

Leave  Mechling  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Maxwell 
Dv  6  p.  m. 

No.  35020,  from  Yankton  to  Lost  Lake,  53  miles  and  back,  once  a 
reek.    Jolm  E.  Miner,  $444. 

Leave  Yankton  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lost  Lake  bj-  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Lost  Lake  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yankton  by  9  p.  m. 

No.  23022,  from  Yankton  to  Springfield,  40  miles  and  back,  once  a 
neek.    John  M.  Peck,  $318. 

Leave  Yankton  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Springlield  by  5 
).  m. 

Leave  Springfield  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yankton  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  35030,  from  Sioux  Falls  to  Oak  wood,  83  miles  aud  back,  twice  a 
veek.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,121. 

Leave  Sioux  Falls  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Oak- 
TOod  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

^  Leave  Oakwood  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sioux 
?alls  next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35031,  from  Sioux  Falls  to  Eamsey,  81  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
feek.    John  M.  Peck,  $1,538. 

Leave  Sioox  Falls  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eam- 
ey  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Eamsey  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  Sioux  Falls 
lextdaysby  7  p.  m. 

No.  35034,  from  Flandreau  to  Sioux  Falls,  39  miles  and  back,  once  a 
reek.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $318. 

Leave  Flandreau  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sioux  Falls  by  6  p.  m.. 

Leave  Sioux  Falls  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive   at  Flandreau  by  ft 

No.  35035,  from  Medarv.to..OanbA?  (Minn.).  45.miles  and  back,  once  a 
reek.    John  E.  Miner,  .|g^///zecrtfyW;cro^bff® 


1978 

Leave  Medary  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Canbyby  6  p.  m. 

Leiive  Ciinby  Satujrday  by  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Medary  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  3503G,  from  Gary  to  luki^a  Oity,  42  miles  and  back,  oocea  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $334    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

ISTo.  35042,  from  Bonnersville  to  Fargo,  62  miles  and  back,  once  a 
■week.     John  E.  Miner,  $402.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Bonnersville  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fargo  next  dav  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Fargo  Friday  at  1  p.  m.  j  arrive  at  Bonnersville  next  day  by 
6  p.  ni. 

K"o.  35043,  from  Caledonia  to  Newburgh,  50  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $398.    Accepted  March  15,  1878. 

Leave  Caledonia  Thursday  at  7  a.m.;  arrive  at  Newburgh  next  day 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Newburgh  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Caledonia  next  day  by 
6  p.  m. 

'No.  35047,  from  Jamestown  to  Fort  Totten,  89  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    John  E.  Miner,  $888.    Accepted  March  15, 1878. 

Leave  Jamestown  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  Totten  next 
day  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  Totten  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jamestown  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

No.  35048,  from  Firesteel  to  Crow  Creek,  85  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  M.  Peck,  $848. 

Leave  Firesteel  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crow  Creek  next 
day  bj- 12  m. 

Leave  Crow  Creek  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Firesteel  next  day  by 
12  m. 

No.  35051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Eiver  (Mont.),  250  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.  John  E.  Miner,  $2,350.  Accepted  March  15, 
1878. 

Leave  Bismarck  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tongue  Eiver  Thursday 
by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Tongue  Eiver  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  and  arrive  at  Bismarck 
Thursday  by  p.  m. 

No.  35052,  from  Bismarck  to  Fort  Buford,  226  miles  and  back, 
three  times  a  week.    John  M.  Peck,  $14,150. 

Leave  Bismarck  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Fort  Buford  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Monday  by  6  p.  m. 


m. 


Leave  Fort  Buford  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a. 
arrive  at  Bismarck  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35053,  from  Fort  Buford  to  Tongue  Eiver,  (Mont.),  170  miles 
tind  back,  twice  a  week.  John  M.  Peck,  $4,156.  Accepted  March  15, 
1878. 

Leave  Fort  Buford  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Tongue  Eiver  in  sixty  hours,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Tongue  Eiver  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Fort  Buford  in  sixty  hours,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35055,  from  Castleville  to  Custer,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week- 
John  E.  Miner,  $538. 

Leave  Castleville  Friday  at  6  a.  ni. ;  arrive  at  Custer  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Custer  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Castleville  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  35056,  from  Pactola  to  Custer,  44  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $658.     . 

Leave  Pactola  Frida>-  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Custer  by  6  p,  m. 

Leave  Custer  SsLtnvlM^tm^  i)yiyMipmSQft^t  Pactola  by  6  p.  m. 


1979 

TEXAS. 

No.  31101,  from  Galveston,  by  Smith's  Point,  to  Double  Bayou,  35 
miles  and  back,  once  a  week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $ol9.96. 

Leave  Galveston  Friday,  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Double  Bayou  by  6 
p.  m. 

Leave  Double  Bayou  Saturday  at  6.  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Galveston  by  9 
p.  m. 

31103,  From  Columbia  to  Brazoria,  9  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $219.96.     Accepted  March  20,  1878. 

Leave  Columbia  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  3.30  p.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Brazoria  by  5.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Brazoria  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  12  m. ;  arrive 
at  Columbia  by  2  p.  m. 

31105,  from  Brazoria  to  Matagorda,  54  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,479.96. 

Leave  Brazoria  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Matagorda  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Matagorda  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  10  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Brazoria  next  days  by  11  a.  m. 

31107,  from  Caney  to  Kenner,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  $369.96. 

Leave  Caney  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kenner  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Kenner  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Caney  by  5  p.  m. 

31109,  from  Caney  to  Deming's  Bridge,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $569.96. 

Leave  Caney  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Deming's 
Bridge  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Deming's  Bridge  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Caney  by  5  p.  m. 

31111,  from  Texana  to  McFarland's  (n.  o.),  15  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week,    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $169.96. 

Leave  Texana  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  McFarland's  by  11 
a,  m. 

Leave  McFarland's  Wednesday  at  12  m. ;  arrive  at  Texana  by  4 
p.  m. 

31113,  from  Texana  to  Victoria,  30  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $689,96. 

Leave  Texana  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Victoria  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Victoria  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Texana  by  5  p.  m. 

31115,  from  Victoria  to  Mission  Valley,  15  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $296.96. 

Leave  Victoria  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Mis- 
sion Valley  by  12  m. 

Leave  Mission  Valley  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Victoria  by  6  p.  m. 

31117,  from  Goliad  to  Bbeville,  33  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  John 
W.  Dorsey,  $298.96. 

Leave  Goliad  Monday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Beeville  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Beeville  on  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Goliad  by  6  p.  m. 

31119,  from  Eockport  to  Saint  Mary's,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,019.96. 

Leave  Eockport  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.m.;  arrive  at  Saint  Mary's 
"^y  6  p.  m.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 


1980 

Leave  Saint  Mary's  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a,  m.;  arrive  at 
Eockport  by  6  p.  m. 

31123,  from  Ouero  to  Hallettsville,  43  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Jobn  W.  Dorsey,  $819.96. 

Leave  Cuero  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Hallettsville 
by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Hallettsville  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Cuero  by  8  p.  m. 

31126,  from  Hallettsville  to  Bovine,  16  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     Jobn  W.  Dorsey,  $419.96. 

Leave  Hallettsville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Bovine  by  V2  m. 

Leave  Bovine  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Hallettsville  by  6  p.  m. 

31128,  from  Weimar  to  Sublime,  16  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $392.96. 

Leave  ^Veimar  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sub- 
lime by  12  m. 

Leave  Sublime  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wei- 
mar by  6  p.  m. 

31130,  from  Wharton  to  Waterville,  10  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $179  90. 

Leave  \Yliarton  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Water- 
ville by  12  m. 

Leave  Waterville  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Whar- 
ton by  5  p.  m. 

31132,  from  Flatonia  to  Moulton,  9  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $169.96. 

Leave  Flatonia  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Moulton  by 
5  p.m. 

Leave  Jloulton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Flatonia  by 
12  m. 

'    31134,  from  Gonzales  to  Belmont,  15  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $219.96. 

Leave  Gonzales  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Belmont  by  12  m. 

Leave  Belmont  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gonzales  by  6  p.  m. 

31136,  from  Luling-  to  San  Marcos,  26  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $518.96. 

Leave  Luliug  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sau  Marcos 
by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Marcos  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Luling'  by  3  p.  m. 

31139,  from  Helena  to  Yorktown,  20  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $249.96. 

Leave  Helena  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Yorktown  by  12  m. 

Leave  Yorktown  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helena  by  7  p.  m. 

31149,  from  San  Antonio  to  Helena,  58  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,149.96. 

Leave  San  Antonio  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Helena 
next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Helena  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Antonio 
next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

31157,  from  Floresville  to  Sutherland  Springs,  14  miles  and  baok^ 
once  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $139.96. 
12  m""'  ^^'^"''^^"^  ^]%Wz^h  iMchfSW  '"'^  Sutherland  Springs  by 


1981 

Leave  Sutherland  Springs  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Floresville 
by  6  p.  m. 
'31160,  from  Del  Rio  to  Brackettville,  33  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $748.69. 

Leave  Del  Rio  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Brackett- 
ville by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Brackettville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Del  Rio 
by  5  p.  m. 

31163,  from  Comfort  to  Sisterdale,  15  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J,  W.  Dorsey,  $148.96. 

Leave  Comfort  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sisterdale  by  12  m. 

Leave  Sisterdale  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Comfort  by  6  p.  m. 

31166,  from  New  Braunfels  to  Blanco,  63  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,219.96. 

Leave  New  Braunfels  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Blanco  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Blanco  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  afc  New  Braunfels 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

31175,  from  Richmond  to  San  Felipe,  37  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $419.96. 

Leave  Richmond  Friday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  San  Felipe  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Felipe  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Richmond  by  6  p.  m. 

31178,  from  Bellville  to  Chapel  Hill,  19  mdes  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $319.96. 

Leave  Belleville  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6   a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Chapel  Hill  by  12  m. 

Leave  Chapel  Hill  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Belleville  by  7  p.  m. 

31181,  from  Columbus  to  Industry,  26  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $769.96. 

Leave  Columbus  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.m.;  arrive 
at  Industry,  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Industry  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Columbus  by  5  p.  m. 

31184,  from  La  Grange  to  Schulenburgh,  20  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $519.96. 

Leave  La  Grange  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  ar- 
rive at  Schulenburgh  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Schulenburgh  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.; 
arrive  at  La  Grange  by  12  m. 

31187,  from  La  Grange  to  Barton,  26  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $689.96. 

Leave  La  Grange  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Barton  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Barton  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
La  Grange  by  4  p.  m. 

31190,  from  Bastrop  to  Cedar  Creek,  13  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $254.96. 

Leave  Bastrop  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.m.;  arrive  at  Cedar 
Greek  by  12  m. 

Leave  Cedar  Creek  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Bastrop  by  6  p.  m. 

31199,  from  Giddings  to  Bastrop,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week, 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $569.96. 

No.  14336 U^igitized  by  Microsoft® 


1982 

Leave  Giddings  Tuesday  aud  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Bastrop  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Bastrop  Wednesday  and  vSatiirday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Gid- 
dings by  6  p.  m. 

31202,  from  Webberville  to  Manor,  10  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $268.90. 

Leave  Webberville  Monday,  "Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Manor  by  12  m. 

Leave  Manor  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Webberville  by  3  p.  m. 

31205,  from  Florence  to  Youngsport,  10  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $98  96. 

Leave  Florence  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Youngsport  by  12  m. 

Leave  Youngsport  Saturday  at  2  xi.  m. ;  arrive  at  Florence  by  5  p.m. 

31208,  Irom  Burnet  to  Lampasas,  23  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  \^•.  Dorsey,  $219.96.     Accepted  March  20,  1878. 

Leave  Burnet  Wednesday  at  8  a,  m. ;  arrive  at  Lampasas  by  4 p.  m. 

Leave  Lampasas  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burnet  by  4  p.  m. 

31211,  from  Fredericksburgh   to  Llano,  43  miles  and  back,  once  a 
■week.    Jiihu  W.  Dorsey,  $419:96. 

Leave  Fredericksburgh  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Llano  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Llano  Saturday  at  6  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Fredericksburgh  by  7  p.  m. 

31214,  from  Double  Horn  to  Llano,  38  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $419.96. 

Leave  Double  Horn  Monday  at  6  a.  tn. ;  arrive  at  Llano  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Llano  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Double  Horn  by  6  p.  m. 

31217,  from  San  Saba  to  Lampasas,  40  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $949.96. 

Leave  San  Saba  Sunday,  Tuesday,  aud  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Lampasas  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Lampasas  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  San  Saba  by  7  p.  m, 

31220,  from  Brady  to  Mason,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.    John 
W.  Dorsey,  $298.96. 

Leave  Brady  Friday  at  8  a.  ni. ;  ari'ive  at  Mason  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Mason  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Brady  by  6  p.  m. 

31223,  from  Junction  City  to  Fort  McKavett,  35  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $348.96. 

Leave  Junction  City  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort  McKavett  by 
6  p.  m. 

Leave  Fort  McKavett  Saturdiiy  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Junction  Oity 
by  6  p.  m.  ^ 

31229,  from  Belton  to  Volo,  10  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.    John 
W.  Dorsey,  $98.96. 

Leave  Helton  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Volo  by  5  p.  m.    ' 

Leave  Yolo  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beltou  by  12  m. 

31232,  from  Eockdale  to  Davilki,  23  miles  aud  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $458.96. 

Leave  Eockdale  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Davilla  by 
3  p.  m. 

Leave  Davilla  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arri\e  at  Kock- 

dale  by  3  p.  m. 

,    31235,  from  Brenham  to  Industry,  20  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 

week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $519.96. 

Leave  Brenham  Tuty^day,  ThAirsflav^.  aud^aturdav  at  6.30  a.  m. ;  i^v- 
rive  at  Industry  by  ll%F»e'^y'W/crb&M 


1983 

Leave  Industry  Tuesday,  Thursday,  ami  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive 
at  Brenham  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31238,  from  Independence  to  Navasota,  18  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $538.96. 

Leave  Independence  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Xavasota  by  ID  m. 

Leave  Kavasota  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Imlependence  by  8  p.  ]u. 

No.  31241,  from  Courtney  to  Wliite  Hall,  7  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $89.96. 

Jjeave  Courtney  Saturday  at  12.30  p.m.;  arrive  at  White  Hall  by 
2.30  ]).  m. 

Leave  ^\  hite  Hall  Saturday  at  10  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Courtney  by  12  m. 

No.  31244,  from  Montgomery  to  Willis,  16  miles  and  back,  six  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $819  96. 

Leave  Montgomery  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  5  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Willis 
by  9  a.  m. 

Leave  Willi's  daily,  except  Sunday,  atlOa.  m.;  arrive  at  Montgomery 
by  2.30  p.  m. 

No.  31247,  from  Anderson  to  Bedias,  21  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $208.96. 

Leave  Anderson  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bedias  by  1  p.  m. 

Leave  Bedias  Tuesday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Anderson  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  31250,  from  Bryan  to  Madisouville,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $419.96. 

Leave  Bryan  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Madisonville  by  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Madisonville  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bryan  by  7  p.  m. 

No  312  ;<:!.  from  Heariie  to  Macy,  22  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $609.96. 

Leave  Hearne  ^Monday,  Wednesday, 'and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Macy  by  12  m. 

Leave  Macy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Hearne  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31259,  from  Calvert  to  Cameron,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $248. 

Leave  Calvert  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cameron  by  4  p.  m. 

Leave  Cameron  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Calvert  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  31262,  from  Golinda  to  Waco,  12  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  *238.9i;. 

Leave  Golinda  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Waco 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Waco  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Golinda 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31265,  from  Springfield  to  Groesbeck,  5  miles  and  back,  six  times 
a  weeli.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $269.96. 

Leave  Springfield  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  3  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Groes- 
beck, by  4.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Groesbeck  daily,*  except  Sunday,  at  5  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Spring- 
field by  6.30  p.  m. 

No.  3120,s,  from  Butler  to  Oakwood,  8  miles  and  back,  three  time  a 
week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $219.96. 

Leave  Butler  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Oakwood  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Oakwood  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  4  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Butler  by  6  p.  n..     o/g/Y/zed  by  Microsoft® 
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No.  31271,  from  Corsicana  to  Hillsborough,  46  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $1,019.96. 

Leave  Corsicana  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Hillsborough  by  9  p.  m. 

Leave  Hillsborough  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Corsicana  by  9  p.  m. 

No.  31274,  from  Corsicaua  to  Eural  Shade,  22  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $218.96. 

Leave  Corsicana  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eural   Shade  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Eiiral  Shade  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Corsicana  by  3 
p.  m. 

No.  31277,  from  Bnnis  to  Waxahachie,  15  miles  and  back,  six  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $619.96. 

Leave  Ennis  dailyi^  except  Sunday,  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Waxahachie 
by  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Waxahachie  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Ennis 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31280,  from  Waxahachie  to  Eed  Oak,  8J  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $249.96. 

Leave  Waxahachie  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  12  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Eed  Oak  by  2  p.  m. 

Leave  Eed  Oak  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  3  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Waxahachie  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31283,  from  Waxahachie  to  Ovilla,  11  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  ^\^  Dorsey,  $298.96. 

Leave  Waxahachie  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Ovilla  by  12  m. 

Leave  Ovilla  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Waxahachie  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  38286,  from  Dallas  to  Lisbon,  7  miles  and  back,  once  a  week.  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  $92.96. 

Leave  Dallas  Saturday  at  10  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lisbon  by  12  m. 

Leave  Lisbon  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Dallas  by  9  a.  m. 

No.  31289,  from  McKinney  to  Gainesville,  52  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $419.96. 

Leave  McKinnev  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Gainesville  next  day 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Gainesville  Tuesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  McKinney  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31292,  from  McKinney  to  Blue  Eidge,  18  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $174.96. 

Leave  McKinney  Tuesday  at  1  p.m.;  arrive  at  Blue  Eidge  by  7 
p.  m. 

Leave  Blue  Eidge  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  McKinney  by  12  m. 

So.  31295,  from  Eockwall  to  Blackland,  8  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $87.90. 

Leave  Eockwall  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Blackland  by  3  p.  m. 

Leave  Blackland  Saturday  by  4  p.  m.;  arrive  at  Eockwall  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31298,  from  Van  Alstyne  to  Bonham,  28  miles  and  back,  three 
times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $789.90. 

Leave  Van  Alstyne  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Bonham  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Bonham  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arriv. 

at  Van  Alstyne  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31301,  from  Sherman  to  I)ugimsville^l2  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey, fMf^oy™crosoff€r 


1985 

Leave  Sherman  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  DiigaDsville  by  12  m 

Leave  Dugansville  Saturday  by  3  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Sherman  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31307,  from  Bonham  to  Eagsdale,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J,  W.  Dorsey,  $348.96. 

Leave  Bonham  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eagsdale  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Eagsdale  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bonham  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31310,  from  Paris  to  Kiomatia,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $289.96. 

Leave  Paris  Friday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Kiomatia  by  5  j).  m. 

Leave  Kiomatia  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Paris  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31313,  from  Paris  to  Sulphur  Springs,  45  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $689.96. 

Leave  Paris  Monday  and  Thursday  at  9  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Sulphur 
Springs  next  days  by  12  m. 

Leave  Sulphur  Springs  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Paris  next  days  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31316,  from  Terrell  to  Grreenville,  33  miles  and  back,  six  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,019.96. 

Leave  Terrell,  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Greenville 
by  5p  .  m. 

Leave  Greenville  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Terrell 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31319,  from  Greenville  to  Cooper,  32  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $292.96. 

Leave  Greenville  at  7  a.  m. ;  a,rrive  at  Cooper  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Cooper  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Greenville  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31322,  from  Olarksville  to  Doaksville,  Ind.  T.,  37  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $619.96. 

Leave  Clarksville  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Doaks- 
ville by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Doaksville  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Clarks- 
ville by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31325,  from  Mount  Pleasant  to  Sulphur  Springs,  38  miles  and 
back,  three  times  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $989.96. 

Leave  Mount  Pleasant  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Sulphur  Springs  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Sulphur  Springs  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ; 
arrive  at  Mount  Pleasant  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31328,  from  Mount  Pleasant  to  Monticello,  10  miles  and  back 
once  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $98.96. 

Leave  Mount  Pleasant  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Monticello  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Monticello  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Mount  Pleasant  by 
5  p.  10. 

No.  31331,  from  Gilmer  to  Gladewater,  14  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $389.96. 

Leave  Gilmer  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at 
Gladewater  by  12  m. 

Leave  Gladewater  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Gilmer  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31334,  from  Gilmer  to  Hallsville,  32  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $318.96. 

Leave  Gilmer  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hallsville  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Hallsville  Wednesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gilmer  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31337,  from  Jefferson  to  Old  Monterey,  (n.  o.),  22  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    John  WZ3^t^  J^M0j6DSQkifcepted  March  20,  1878. 


1986 

Leave  Jefferson  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Old  Monterey  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Old  Monterey  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jefferson  by  5 
p.  m. 

No.  31340,  from  Linden  to  Unionville,  29  miles  and  back;  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  1269.96. 

Leave  Linden  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Unionville  by  5  y>.  m. 

Leave  Unionville  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lindeo  by  5  p.  m. 

ISTo.  31343,  from  Atlanta  to  Bright  Star,  14  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     $269.96. 

Leave  Atlanta  Monday  and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Bright 
Star  by  11  a.  m. 

Leave  Bright  Star  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1p.m.;  arrive  at  At- 
lanta by  4  p.  ni. 

No.  31347,  from  Kaufman  to  Kemn,  14  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $138.96. 

Leave  Kaufman  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kemp  by  12  m. 

Leave  Kemp  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kaufman  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31350,  from  Kaufman  to  Terrell.  11  miles  and  back,  six  times  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  -8492.96. 

Leave  Kaufman  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Terrell 
by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Terrell  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Kaufman 
by  11  a.  m. 

No.  31353,  from  Canton  to  Athens,  25  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $239. 

Leave  Canton  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Athens  by  5  p.  m. 

Leave  Athens  Thursday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Canton  by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31."i5G,  from  Palestine  to  loni,  19  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  $189.96. 

Leave  Palestine  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  loui  by  12  ra. 

Leave  loui  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Palestine  by  8  ]).  m. 

No.  31359,  from  Jacksonville  to  Larissa,  9  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $259.96. 

Leave  Jacksonville  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Larissa  by  12  m. 

Leave  Larissa  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Jacksonville  by  4  p.  m. 

No.  31362,  from  Tyler  to  Garden  Valley,  20  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $398.96. 

Leave  Tyler  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Garden 
Valley  by  12  m. 

Leave  Garden  Valley  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Tyler  by  7  j).  m. 

No.  31365,  froDi  Tyler  to  Willisburgh,  12  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $189.96. 

Leave  Tyler  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Willisburgh  by  12  m. 

Leave  Willisburgh  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tyler  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31368,  Overton  to  Jamestown,  6  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
Johu  W.  Dorsey,  -idlS.Oe.     Accepted  March  20,  1878. 

Leave  Overton  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jamestown 
by  10  a.  m. 

Leave  Jamestown  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Overtou 
by  3  p.  m. 

No.  31371,  from  Heudersou  to  Monroe,  16  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $289.96. 
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Leave  Henderson  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Monroe 
bv  V2  in. 
'  Leave  J/onroe  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Henderson 
by  6  p.  n>. 

No.  31375.  from  Henderson  to  Xacogdoi;bes,  51  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week,    J  W.  Dorsey,  $719.96. 

Leave  Henderson  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Nacog- 
doohe's  by  12  ui. 

Leiive  Xacogdoches  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m.;  arrive  a  Hen- 
dersun  by  7  p.  m. 

X,).  31378,  from  Longview  to  Iron  Bridge,  six  miles  and  back,  once  a 
weA.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $89.90. 

leave  Longview  Saturday  at  U  ]).  m.  ;  arrive  at  Iron  Bridge  by  4 
p.m. 
Leave  Iron  Bridge  Saturday  at  9  a.  in. ;  arrive  at  Lonview  by  11  a.  m. 
No.  31381,  from  Carthage  to  Center,  30  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
i.  W.  Dorsey,  $Jl9.9o. 

Leave  Carthage  Tuesdaj'  and  Friday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Center  by 
0  p.  m.' 

Leave  Center  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Car- 
thage by  C  p.  m. 

No.  31384,  from  De  Berry  to  Keatchie,  La.,  20  miles  and  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $199.96. 
Leave  De  Berry  Friday  at  9  a.  ra. ;  arri\e  at  Keatchie  by  4  p.  m. 
Leave  Keatchie  Saturday  at  9  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  De  Berry  by  4  p.  m. 
So.  31387,  from  Rusk  to  Nacogdoches,  40  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
weet.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $719.96. 

Leive  Rusk  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  0  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Nacogdoches 
by  6 1  m. 

Lea\e  Nacogdoches  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Rusk  b;  6  p.  m. 

No.  3390,  from  Crockett  to  Daly's,  16  miles  and  back,  once  a  week. 
J.  W.  Drsey,  $159.96. 
Leave  irockett  Tuesday  at  8  a.  m  ;  arrive  at  Daly's  at  12  m. 
Leave  Jaly's  Tuesday,  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Crockett  by  5  p.  m. 
No.  313^^  from  Crockett  to  Augusta,  18  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  7.  Dorsey,  .$319.96. 

Leave  Cickett  Tuesdav  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. :  arrive  at  Augusta  by 
11.30  a.  m.  ' 

Leave  Auasta  Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  1  p.  m ;  arrive  at  Crockett 
by  5.30  p.  m 

No.  31.396,'om  San  Augustine  to  East  Hamilton,  22  miles  and  back, 
twice  a  week.  j.  w.  Dorsey,  $348.96. 

Leave  San  ugustine  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
East  Hamilto^y  12  m. 

Leave  East  Hamilton  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at 
San  Augustiufcy  7  p_  u,, 
'         No.  31399,  fr'^  Nacogdoches  to  Linn  Flat,  15  miles  and  back,  twice 
a  week.    J.  W.^orsey,  $369.96. 

Leave  Nacog^^jiey  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Linn  Flat  by  12 

Leave  Liun  t,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  p.  m.;  arrive  at 
Nacogdoches  by  i.  m. 

No.  31402,  froui-inity  to  Moscow,  36  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dov   *i  oi9  96 

'  m^mm-by  Microsoft® 
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Leave  Trinity  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive 
at  Moscow  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Moscow  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Trinity  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31405,  from  Woodville  to  Hardin,  36  miles  and  back,  once  a  week 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $339.06. 

Leave  Woodville  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hardin  by  6  p.  ai. 

Leave  Hardin  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Woodville  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31408,  from  Livingston  to  Moscow,  21  miles  and  back,  oace  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $188.76. 

Leave  Livingston  Monday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Moscow  by  7  p.  «. 

Leave  Moscow  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Livingston  by  12  m. 

No.  31412,  Irom  Jasper  to  Burkeville,  23  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $519.96. 

Leave  Jasper  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Burkeville  by 
4  p.  m. 

Leave  Burkeville  Wednesday  aud  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jas- 
per by  4  p.  m. 

No.  31415,  from   Hemphill  to  Fairm cunt,  14  miles   and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $139.96. 

Leave  Heni])hill  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at   Fairmount  by  12  m. 

Leave  Fairmount  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hemphill  by  5  p.m. 

No.  31418,  from.  Wiess  Bluff  to  Jasper,  53  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
weeK.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,019.96. 

Leave  Weiss  Bluff  Monday  and  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Jasper 
next  d  lys  by  12  m. 

Leave  Jasper  Tuesday  and  Fiiday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Wiess  Huff 
next  days  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31421,  from  Beaumont  to  Tavlor's  Bayou,  20  miles  andbackonce 
a  wi'tk.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $198.96. 

Leave  Beaumont  Saturdav  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Taylor's  Baflu  by 
12  m.  '  ;      • 

Leave  Taylor's  Bayou  Saturday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Beaujont  by 
7  p.  m.  ' 

No.  31424,  from  Liberty  to  Tarkington's  Prairie,  20  miles  f'd  back, 
once  a  week.    John  W.  Dorsey,  $198.96. 

Leave  Liberty  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Tarkington's  I'airie  by 
4  p.m.  / 

Leave  Tarkington's  Prairie  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  apberty  by 
4  p.  m. 

No.  31427,  from  Gaiues\ille  to  Eosston,  20  miles  and  *ck,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $179.96.  / 

Leave  Gainesville  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Eosstfby  12  m. 

Leave  Rosston  Saturday  at  1  p.  im.;  arrive  at  G-ainesvi|by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31430,  from  Monuague  to  Spanish  Fort,  31  miles  d  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $308.90.  / 

Leave  Montague  Friday  at  8  a.  m.;  arrive  at  SpanishPrt  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Si)anish  Fort  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.:  arrive  at  MoiK^e  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31433,  from  Jacksborough  to  Fort  Sill  (Ind.  T^O  miles  and 
back,  once  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,189.96.  / 

Leave  Jacksborough   Monday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  af  ort  Sill  next 
Wednesday  by  5  p.  m.  / 

Leave  Fort  Sill  Thursday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  J^borough  next 
Saturday  l)y  5  p.  m.  / 

No.  31437,  from  Decatur  tq,Moutaffue.  5,miles  andP)  once  a  week. 
J.  \\M )orsev,  $349.9 W'^ecf  by  Im-oSbm 
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Leave  Decatur  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Moutague  by  6  p.  in. 

Leave  Montague  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Decatur  by  6  p.  in. 

No.  31440,  from  Denton  to  Decatur,  35  miles  and  back,  oiice  a  week. 
J.  AY.  Dorsey,  $319.96. 

Leave  Denton  Monday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Decatur  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Decatur  Tuesday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Denton  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31443,  from  Palo  Pinto  to  Jacksborough,  40  miles  aiid  back,  once 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $349.96. 

Leave  Palo  Pinto  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Jacksborough  by  6 
p.  111. 

Leave  Jacksborough  Tuesday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Palo  Pinto  by  6 
p.  m. 

No.  31458,  from  Cleburne  to  Alvarado,  12  miles  and  back,  three  times 
■  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $319.96. 

Lea\'e  Cleburne  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Alvarado  by  12  m. 

Leave  Alvarado  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  3  p.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Cleburne  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31461,  from  Hillsborough  to  McLainsborough,  25  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $249.96. 

Leave  Hillsborough  Friday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  McLainsborough  at 

5  p.  m. 

Leave  McLainsborough  Saturday  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hillsborough 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31462,  from  Waco  to  Peoria,  40  miles  and  back,  three  times  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,019.96. 

Leave  Waco  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Peoria  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Peoria  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Waco  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31464,  from  Waco  to  Towash,  37  miles  and  back,  twice  a  week. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  $719.96. 

Leave  Waco  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;    arrive  at  Towash  by 

6  p.  111. 

Leave  Towash  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Waco 
by  6  p.  m. 

No.  31466,  from  Waco  to  Gatesville,  42  miles  and  back,  three  times 
a  week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,069.96. 

Leave  Waco  Monday,  Weduesday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at 
Crates  vile  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Gatesville  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  ar- 
rive at  Waco  by  6  p.  m. 

i^o.  31468,  from  Meridian  to  Cleburne,  37  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $889.96. 

Leave  Meridian  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cleburne, 
t>y  7  p.  m. 

Leave  Cleburne  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Me- 
ridian by  7  p.  m. 

No.  37470,  from  Meridian  to  Gatesville,  41  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $818.96. 

Leave  Meridian  Monday  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Gatesville 
by  8  p.m.  ' 

.  Leave  Gatesville  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Merid- 
ian by  8  p.  m. 

No.  31471,  from  Meridiau.to  C(imanche,,64jriiles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J. -^^.  Dorsey,  $l^¥m^"J^™'^°^°'^®^ 
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Leave  Meridian  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Comanche 
~  next  dayw  by  12  in. 

Leave  Oomanclie  Tuesday  and  Friday  by  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Meridian 
next  days  by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31473,  from  Towash  to  Glen  Eose,  44  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  ft419.96. 

Leave  Towash  Friday  at  (i  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Glen  Rose  by  8  p.  m. 

Leave  Glen  Eo^^e  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Towash  by  8  p.  m. 

No.  31476,  from  Stephensville  to  Duifau,  15  miles  and  back,  twice  a- 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $24!».96. 

Leave  Stephensville  Monday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Duffau 
by  12  m. 

Leave  Duffau  Monday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Stephensville 
by  9  p.  m. 

No.  31479,  from  Stephensville  to  Siep  Springs,  40  miles  and  back, 
once  a  week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $349. 

Leave  Stephensville  Tuesday  at  G  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Siep  S])rings  by  & 
p.  m. 

Leave  Siej^  Springs  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Stephensville 
by  8  p.  m. 

No.  31482,  from  Eastland  to  Breckenridge,  30  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $319.96. 

Leave  Eastland  Wednesday  at  7  a.  ra. ;  arrive  at  Breckenridge  by  5 
p.  m. 

Leave  Breckenridge  Thursday  at  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Eastland  by  5 
p.  m. 

No.  31485,  from  Comanche  to  San  Saba,  60  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     J.  W.  Dorsey,  $416.96.     Accepted  March  20,  1878. 

Leave  Comanche  Monday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  San  Saba  next  day 
by  12  m. 

/  Leave  San  Saba  Tuesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Comanche  next  day 
by  7  p.  m. 

No.  31488,  from  Gatesville  to  Lampasas,  37  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.     John  W.  Dorsey,  $282,96.     Accepted  March  20,  1878. 

Leave  Gatesville  Friday  at  6  a.  jn. ;  arrive  at  Lampasas  by  6  p.  m. 

Leave  Lampasas  Saturday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Gatesville  by  6  p.  m. 

No.  34191,  from  Lampasas  to  Hamilton,  45  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $389.96. 

Leave  Lampasas  Monday  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Hamilton  next  day  by 
12  m. 

Leave  Hamilton  Tuesday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Lampasas  next  day 
by  5  p.  m. 

No.  31494,  from  Fort  Davis  to  Presidio,  94  miles  and  back,  twice  a 
week.    J.  W.  Dorsey,  $819.96. 

Leave  Fort  Davis  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Presidio 
next  days  by  7  p.  m, 

Leave  Presidio  Monday  and  Thursday  at  6  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Fort 
Davis  next  days  by  12  m. 

There  are  in  the  foregoing : 
Two  hundred  and  five  bids  of  John  M.  Peck. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  bids  of  John  W.  Dorsey. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  bids  of  John  E.  Miner. 
Total,  seven  hundred  and  ten  bids. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  your  honor,  the  prosecution  is  through,  with  the 
following  reservation £)/gMK^6('fr>i^*i@ig)fiQi^©Hatch  and  Foote  who  sue- 
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ceed  Ml--  Eeighley  cannot,  of  course,  be  here  before  morning,  and  it  is 
right  to  say  that  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  one  of  them  ciin  be 
here  in  the'  morning,  because  the  assistant  book-keeper  and  tlie  book- 
keeper both  cannot  well  be  away  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Mr.  Eeigh- 
ley doubts  whether  it  is  possible.  At  any  rate  he  will  try.  There  is  a 
witness  who  left  Saint  Louis  last  night,  who  will  testify  only  to  a  sin- 
gle fact ;  aud  another  witness,  whom  we  liave  been  x)nrsuing  from  Saint 
Louis  to  New  York,  and  from  l^Tew  York  to  Narragansett  Pier,  who  will 
be  here  about  the  same  time  with  that  witness  to  testify  to  the  same 
fact,  and  to  only  that  fact.  Other  than  that  we  are  through  with  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  except  in  the  case  of  the  witness  for  whom 
an  attachment  has  been^issued,  Mr.  Spencer.  If  we  shall  secure  his  at- 
tendance at  any  time /before  the  evidence  in  this  case  closes,  we  shall 
ask  your  honor  to  allo^w  him  to  be  examined.  We  regard  his  testimony 
as  exceedingly  important,  and  it  certainly  is  through  no  fault  of  ours 
that  he  is  not  here.  Pie  was  subpoenaed  and  came  here,  and  went  from 
here  to  Nevada,  and  we  have  sent  an  officer  after  him. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
the  defense  until  the  prosecution  is  through. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Nor  I. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  do  not  know  what  facts  they  wish  to  ])rove  by  the 
witness  in  search  of  whom  they  have  been  spending  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state,  and  it  maj-  be  fair  that  it 
should  be  stated  to  the  other  side  what  we  desire  to  prove  by  Mr. 
Spencer. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  I  do  not  want  to  hear,  and  will  not  admit  it  if 
you  state  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  court  shall  adjourn  till 
next  Monday  to  give  them  time  to  get  everybody  they  can,  or  until  to- 
morrow morning,  any  time  they  want. 

The  CouET.  The  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  Government  announce 
to  the  court  that  a  very  important  witness  was  dul.v  summoned  for  this 
trial,  and  that  he  has  disobeyed  the  summons,  and  has  gone  to  a  dis- 
tant Territory  or  State,  and  that  thej-  have  sent  an  offlcer  after  him 
with  process  to  bring  him  here.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  power 
and  discretion  of  the  court  to  say  whether  it  will  admit  the  testiqiony 
of  that  witness  to  be  received  out  of  its  place.  The  court  is  not  willing 
to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  the  trial.  The  trial  has  been  so  long 
protracted  already  that  it  is  a  pleasant  prospect  to  see  its  end  in  sight. 
That  prospect  is  only  calculated  to  stimulate  us  to  greater  industry  and 
better  improvement  of  time.  I  am  not  willing,  therefore,  that  any  time 
shall  be  lost.  I  am  not  willing  to  adjourn  from  now  until  Monday.  I 
think  that  as  the  Government  has  shown  every  diligence  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  this  witness,  that  the  witness  ought  to  be  heard  whenever 
he  is  brought  into  court,  provided  he  is  brought  in  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  evidence  in  the  cause  on  both  sides.  I  shall  give  them  that 
permission.  As  to  the  New  York  witnesses,  I  suppose  they  are  not  of 
80  much  importance. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  perceive  that  we  are  clearly  not  in  fault 
there.  We  subpoenaed  Messrs.  Hatch  &  Foote  to  come  here  and  pro- 
duce these  papers  and  books.  They  have  sent  the  wrong  man.  I  had 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hatch  in  which  I  told  him  what  I  wanted. 
There  has  been  an  honest  misapprehension  on  his  part. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Bliss  stated  in  court  this  morning  that  he  had  told 
those  gentlemen  to  send  this  man  here,  and  after  that  we  offered  to  ad- 
mit this  testimony  and  he  declined  to  receive  it  without  reservations. 
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Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  not  a  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  delay.     The  Government  has  not  been  diligent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  asking  any  delay  on  that  ground.  I  think  the 
witnesses  will  here  in  the  morning.  I  simply  say  that  if  they  should 
not  be  here 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Let  us  go  on  in  the  morning.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  will  recognize  the  right 
of  gentlemen  on  this  side  to  finish  their  sentences  at  least  it  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  orderly.  It  may  be  permissible  for  counsel  to  interrupt 
the  court  without  anything  being  said.  1  do  not  propose  to  be  inter- 
rupted without  remonstrance.  Kow,  I  will  say  that  as  to  the  witnesses 
from  I^Tew  York,  I  hope  they  will  be  herein  the  morning,  but  inasmuch 
as  I  claim  we  are  not  in  fault,  if  they  are  not  here  in  the  morning  I 
shall  then  ask  the  right  to  examine  them  on  Monday,  when  they  undoubt- 
■edly  will  be  here.  It  is  merel''  a  question  of  whether  the  dispatch  I 
sent  shall  succeed  in  arriving  at  their  oflQce  before  the  witnesses  leave. 

The  OouKT.  All  the  difference  between  you  and  the  other  side  is 
about  the  meaning  of  the  letter  "  c,"  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  but  they  have  withdrawn  their  whole  admission, 
and  therefore  I  have  got  to  offer  the  entire  proof,  and  in  connection 
with  that  I  propose  to  bring  a  witness  to  prove  what  the  "  c"  means  in 
that  particular  case. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  testimony  of  the  witness  was  taken  on  that  sub- 
ject.   Your  honor  examined  the  witness  on  that  subject  personally. 

Mr.  Merkiok.  The  man  who  wrote  it  can  say  what  he  put  the  "c" 
there  for. 

The  OotiET.  The  other  side  proposes  to  withdraw  their  consent  to 
the  evidence. 
\^    Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Yes. 

The  Court.  The  evidence  was  in,  though. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  renew  it  exactly  as  we  made  it  before.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  captious  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  statement  was  this  :  If  they  will  make  their  offer  and 
let  it  be  accompanied  with  the  fact  from  the  book  that  on  the  book 
there  appears  "c,"  "c'k,"  &c.,let  that  go  and  let  us  draw  what  inference 
we  have  a  mind  to  from  it,  then  that  will  dispose  of  the  Hatch  &  Foote 
business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  may  go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well ;  let  Mr.  Eeighley  come  in. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Whilst  the  bookkeeper  is  being  sent  for,  lest  there  may 
be  some  misunderstanding  about  this  matter,  I  want  to  say  that  if  this 
man  Spencer,  who  has  been  named,  shall  be  produced  at  any  time  after 
the  Government  has  rested  its  case,  we  shall  object  to  his  being  heard, 
and  we  shall  deny  the  authority  of  the  court  to  admit  such  testimony 
at  such  time. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  I  did  not  want  the  court  to  understand  that  by  silence 
.  we  consented  to  that  doctrine. 

The  Court.  JSTo  ;  I  never  make  any  such  mistake  as  that. 

Mr.  INGBRSOLL.  Of  course,  if  the  testimony  comes  in  the  court  will 
give  us  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  call  witnesses  to  answer  it. 

The  Court.  Certainly,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  If  it  should  be  important.  « 

The  witness,  HBNR^M^y^gijgt^y^^^pgg^hen  recalled  and  produced 
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lis  books,  after  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bliss  together  examined 
he  cash-book,  and  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  following  admission  : 

ADMISSION. 

It  is  admitted  that  on  the  cash-book,  under  date  of  April  12,  1880, 
ippears  the  entry  :  Thomas  J.  Brady,  "  c,"  $10,000. 

Under  the  column  "  c,"  on  the  same  page  and  on  the  same  date,  ap- 
Mars  "  c'k"  five  consecutive  times  ;  then  follows  "  c  ";  then  "  c'k  "  four 
iimes ;  then  "  c"  once ;  then  "  c'k  "  three  times  ;  then  "  c"  twice ;  then 
'  c'k  "  once.  All  these  "  c's"  and  "  c'ks  "  are  opposite  other  names  than 
that  of  Thomas  J.  Brady,  excepting  the  one  mentioned  in  which  his 
aatne  .specifically  appears,  as  first  above  stated,  and  opposite  other 
imouuts. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  we  have  all  our  evidence  in,  except  that  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  the  evidence  referred  to  by  the  witness  from  Saint  Louis, 
which  is  as  to  a  single  point.  We  ask  that  we  be  allowed,  if  he  is  here 
by  Monday,  to  put  his  testimony  in.  If  he  is  not  here  by  that  time  we 
will  waive  it.  He  left  Saint  Louis  last  night,  as  I  know  by  a  telegram 
I  received. 

The  CouET.  Cannot  we  get  over  that  difficulty  as  we  have  gotten 
over  the  New  York  difiiculty  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  matter  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  ad- 
mission. I  have  stated  the  point  privately  to  Mr.  Wilson.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  say  that  we  will  clo.'  e  it  in  an  hour  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Meerick.  But  we  do  not  ask  an  adjournment  until  Monday. 

The  CouET.  If  the  witness  left  last  night  he  ought  to  be  here  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  he  is  here  in  the  morning  of  course  we  will  put  him  on. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  suppose  the  witness  will  be  here 
in  the  morning.  The  gentlemen  have  very  kindly  told  me  what  they 
expect  to  prove.  I  do  not  feel,  and  my  associates  do  not  feel,  that  we 
ought  to  enter  upon  our  defense  until  we  know  their  case.  I  do  not 
want  delay.  I  had  rather  go  on.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  the  court 
will  adjourn  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morniug,  and  if  the  witnesses  are 
here  then  go  on.  I  would  prefer  personally  that  we  should  not  adjourn 
until  Monday.  I  had  rather  go  on  to-morrow,  and  if  the  witness  is  here 
have  the  Government  close  its  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Certainly.    We  do  not  want  to  adjourn  until  Monday. 

The  CouET.  The  court  had  no  such  idea. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  We  thought  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  witness 
would  be  here  tomorrow,  and  therefore  we  named  Monday.  I  sup- 
pose the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  can  go  on  and  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  time.    We  can  examine  the  witness  in  an  hour. 

The  CouET.  I  think  that  adjourning  over  from  Friday  till  Monday, 
giving  two  days  of  rest  in  the  course  of  a  week  is  enough,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  sit  the  other  five  days. 

Mr.  Bliss.  IT  the  witness  does  not  get  here  perhaps  the  time  might 
beutihzed  by  some  of  the  talking  which  is  necessary  to  come  I  presume 
at  this  stage  of  the  case. 

The  CouET.  Yes.  The  court  will  sit  to-morrow,  and  sit  through, 
and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  for  the  defense  will  go  on  with  their  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  go  on  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  your  honor.  We 
are  not  going  to 

Mr.  Bliss.  JInterposing.]     Not  going  to  expedite. 

At  this  Domt  (^  n'clocR  and  fi-Vnmutes  n.  m.^  the  court  adiourned 
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FRIDAY,    JULY    28,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Grovernment  and  for  the  defendants.  ' 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  the  witness  from  Saint  Louis  has  not  ap- 
peared. I  can  only  say  that  we  had  a  dispatch  that  he  left  Saint  Louis 
night  before  last  and  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  trains  he  ought  to  have 
been  here  this  morning.  Other  than  that  we  are  through,  reserving  of 
course,  Mr.  Spencer.  I  woidd  like  to  be  allowed  to  close,  subject  to 'the 
right  to  place  the  Saint  Louis  witness  on  the  stand  on  Monday  if  he  is 
here.  If  he  is  not  here  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. We  will  not  ask  any  further  delaj'  on  that  account.  The  ex- 
amination will  not  take  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Court.  He  may  drop  in  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  may  drop  in  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Ooukt.  And  I  suppose  if  he  comes  he  would  not  care  to  be  de- 
tained long. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  detain  him. 

The  Court.  If  he  comes  iu  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  might  be  ex- 
amined then. 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  his  examination  will  not  occui^y  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  Monday  morning  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  sit  here  all  day  waiting  for  him. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  idea  of  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  are  more  comfortable  places  than  this  court-room. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  might  as  well  adjourn. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  supposed  the  other  side  would  occupy  the  time. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  do  not  propose  to  open  our  case  until  they  get 
through  with  theirs. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  may  desire  to  submit  some  motions,  too,  yonr 
honor,  before  we  proceed  with  our  case,  and  after  their  case  is  closed. 
I  have  a  motion  or  two  that  I  desire  to  submit  on  behalf  of  my  clients. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  not  going  to  adjourn  until  the  usual  time 
to-day.     The  court  is  going  to  push  this  case  on. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Has  the  case  for  the  G(5vernment  been  closed  ? 

The  Court.  It  is  closed  with  that  reservation. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  cannot  tell,  your  honor,  how  the  testimony  which 
mav  come  may  affect  the  questions  which  we  desire  to  raise. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  endeavor  to  see  that  >  ou  shall  not  sus- 
tain  any  damage  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please,  it  strikes  me,  in  a  case  of  this  char- 
acter, that  if  there  is  aijy  right  the  defendants  have,  it  is  that  they 
shall  know  what  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution  is  before  they  begin. 
Otherwise  the  court  might  require  us  to  go  on  at  any  time  and  to  try 
the  case  piecemeal.  I  do  not  believe,  your  honor,  that  there  is  any 
precedent  for  allowing  the  Government  to  rest  iu  part  and  to  continue 
their  case  for  further  consideration  in  jjart.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  must  necessarily  be  an  anomaly  in  the  practice  in  criminal  trials. 
We  have  no  notion,  of  course,  what  this  testimony  is  which  the  Govern- 
ment asks  to  have  their  right  reserved  in  reference  to.  It  maybe  im- 
portant testimony.  If  it  were  a  date,  or  something  like  that  dependent 
upon  a  public  record,  we  could  know  about  it,  and  there  could  be  no 
damage  done.  But  after  we  have  started  out  and  developed  our  case, 
then  for  the  Goveri/j;j)i,'.ijt  1a  cmiia.in  mOU^estimony  which  is  important 
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<lo  not  believe,  your  honor,  we  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  on  until  they 
liiivf  closed  their  ca.se. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  the  objection  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
state  the  nature  of  the  evidence  we  expect  to  prove  by  the  witness  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  state  it. 
Tb(  Court.  Does  the  other  side  desire  to  have  that  stated  ? 

;\Ir.  AViLSON.  No  ;  your  honor,  we  do  not. 

Jlr.  TiiTiEX.  We  waut  the  testimony.'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference sonietinies  between  that  and  the  oft'er. 

The  CouuT.  The  court  is  not  informed  as  to  what  the  testimony  may 
be.  It  may  be  uuiniportaut  or  it  may  be  important ;  but  the  counsel 
for  the  Uoverniiient  has  informed  the  court  of  the  steps  which  they 
Lave  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  this  witness.  They  seem  to 
liave  used  all  usual  and  proper  diligence  for  that  purpose,  and  the  wit- 
ness was  actually  here  in  attendance  upon  the  court,  and  then  took  his 
departure  without  permission. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Spencer  now.  This  is  as  to  the 
Saint  Louis  witness. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  am  not  complaining  of  want  of  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  all.  I  am  complaining  that  if  we  are  compelled 
to  go  on,  and  whilst  we  are  going  on  are  in  suspense  as  to  what  is  to 
<;ome  in  addition  to  the  case  already  made  out,  we  are  put  in  a  predic- 
ament which  the  law  does  not  allow  us  to  be  put  in. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  not  misunderstood.  1  have  stated  that 
the  counsel  for  the  Government  have  shown  that  they  used  due  dili- 
gence to  secure  the  attendance  of  this  witness,  and  that  he  has  left  the 
jurisdiction.  ■ 

Jlr.  Wilson.  He  has  never  been  here. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  His  honor  is  speaking  of  Spencer. 

The  Court.  I  am  speaking  of  Spencer.  An  attachment  was  taken 
out  to  bring  him  here.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  I  know. 

'Sir.  Carpenter.  Will  your  honor  hear  me  just  for  a  moment?  We 
are  not  complaining  of  the  want  of  diligence  used  by  the  prosecution. 

The  Court.  1  understand  that.  Two  of  your  associates  have  so  in- 
formed the  court,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  are  asking  the  court  to  decide  whether  we 
must  go  on  before  they  close.     That  is  the  only  question. 

Tlie  Court.  1  know;  but  the  court  having  the  power  to  admit  a  wit- 
ness to  be  lieard,  before  the  testimony  is  ended,  out  of  its  order,  will  be 
governed  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
application;  and  these  circumstances  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  court 
to  use  its  discretion  in'allowing  that  evidence  to  be  introduced,  provided 
it  be  iiitrodnced  before  your  testimony  is  closed.  Of  course  if  the  testi- 
mony shonld  turn  out  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  require  the 
court  in  turn  to  grant  some  indulgence  to  the  other  side  for  the  purpose  . 
of  enabling  it  to  meet  that  testimony,  the  court  would  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion then  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  ToiTEN.  Your  honor,  we  ought  not  to  bo  put  in  that  attitude. 
The  court  might  at  that  time  think  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  for  us 
to  ask  for  indulgence.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  court's  opinion  then. 
We  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  the  cimk  can  dispose  of  this  matter 
as  a  matter  of  discretion.     We  say  that  we  have  a  right  according  to 
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The  Court.  I  understand  that.  You  have  that  right  subject  to  this 
discretionary  power  of  the  court. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  have  a  right  when  the  Government  says  it  has  con- 
cluded its  testimony-in-chief  to  submit  any  motions  to  the  court  that  we 
may  desire.  I  understand  that  brother  Henkle  wishes  to  make  some 
motions.  Now  that  puts  us  in  a  predicament  that  the  law  says  we  shall 
not  occupy.  Even  if  it  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  your 
honor  will  see  it  operates  very  unjustly  to  us.  I  do  notknow  what  they 
expect  to  prove  by  this  man  whom  they  say  was  here  and  went  away. 
If  he  did  go  away  without  their  advice  and  consent  that  is  notour  fault. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  gentlemen  told  him  to  go  away  or  not.  I 
understood  lie  was  here.  In  fact  I  saw  him  in  the  court-room  three 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Caepbntee.  They  are  not  talking  about  Spencer. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  are. 

Mr.  Caepbntee.  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  they  are.  I  am  complaining  about  being  compelled 
to  proceed  in  the  expectation  that  we  may  some  time  or  other  before  we 
get  through  be  called  upon  to  stop  in  our  defense,  distract  the  attention 
of  the  jury  from  out  defense,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  testimony  of 
Spencer,  whatever  that  may  be.  That,  I  understand,  is  something  re- 
lating to  the  very  gist,  the  whole  bottom  of  this  case,  something  which 
the  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  term  confessions.  He  seems  to  have  es- 
tablished a  confessional  and  has  taken  them  all  in  one  after  another. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No,  no. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  your  honor  will  see  it  is  not 
fair  to  us  to  have  testimony  submitted  upon  the  very  question  at  issue, 
the  vital  point  of  the  case,  after  our  testimony  has  been  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  not 
right. 

The  CoxjRT.  The  court  will  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  al- 
low that  evidence  to  be  offered  after  you  have  closed  the  case  on  your 
side.  But  if  it  is  brought  into  court  >\^hilst  you  are  engaged  in  making 
out  your  defense  by  your  evidence,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  that  you  will 
sustain,  because  you  are  just  as  well  prepared  to  meet  the  additional 
evidence  after  that,  as  though  it  had  been  given  in  before  you  began. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  The  only  way  in  which  it  affects  my  clients  at  all  is 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  evidence  is,  or  how  much  it  amounts  to, 
or  whether  it  is  all  in. 

The  CoxJET.  You  cannot  know  what  it  amounts  to  until  you  hear  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  If  this  is  all  there  is  of  the  case  I  would  be  willing 
to  submit  it  to  the  jury  without  another  word  from  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant. 

The  CoxJET.  You  have  a  better  opportunity  in  its  absence  to  submit 
the  case  on  a  demurrer  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  The  diflBculty  is  about  some  witness  coming  here- 
after. 

The  CoxJET.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  court  will  exercise  that 
discretion  if  you  wish  to  submit  your  case  to  the  jury  upon  the  evidence 
already  in. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  it  understood  whether  they  have  got  any 
more  evidence  or  not.  If  they  have,  I  want  it.  If  they  have  not,  I 
want  it  understood  that  the  case  is  over.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  inierfere  with  the  regular  order  of  the  trial. 

The  CoxJET.  I  knowQ^We§a{ii)>vM/(;/'og3^ourt  has  been  informed  of 
what  you  want;  but  undoubtedly  this  discretion  has  always  been  vested 
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in  the  courts,  and  always  been  exercised  by  the  courts ;  and  although 
an  intimation  has  been  thrown  out  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  court, 
yet  in  every  trial  the  court  must  be  trusted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,' 
and  the  court  will  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  counsel  are  prepared  to  submit  the  case  as  it  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  testimony  could  not  go  in  after  that. 

The  Court.  They  can  submit  it,  I  say,  with  better  advantage,  prob- 
ably, than  they  could  after  that  testimony  came  in ;  so  I  cannot  see  how 
itaff'ects  adversely  any  motion  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  under  a  threat  that  there  is 
more  coming,  as  though  we  were  afraid  of  that  more.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  witnesses  .they  have,  if  they  have  a  million.  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  it.  I  am  willing  the  court  should  let  it  in  next  M'eek,  or  lorty 
thousand  of  them. 

The  Court.  You  give  a  perfect  assurance  of  faith  in  this  case. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  the  counsel  for  the  Government 
have  announced  that  there  is  a  witness  important  to  the  Grovernment 
m  route  now  from  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  who  ought  to  have  been 
here.  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  all  events,  the  court  will  accord  to  us  the 
privilege  of  having  that  testimony  in  before  we  are  required  to  submit 
our  motions,  or  to  enter  upon  the  delivery  of  our  testimony  if  the  court 
should  overrule  them. 

The  Court.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  cut  out  the  evidence 
of  this  witness  if  you  want  to.  The  court  will  not  let  the  witness  in  if 
you  are  prepared  to  submit  the  motion  that  you  intimate. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  I  kuow  ;  but  this  Saint  Louis  witness  is  coming. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Mr.  Henkle's  idea  is,  I  suppose,  to  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  train  or  so  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  regular  order  and 
not  be  embarrassed.  We  will  very  cheerfully  do  that.  Then  there  will 
be  80  much  of  the  testimony  in  preparatory  to  any  motions.  [To  Mr. 
Merrick.]    What  is  your  hope  about  the  witness? 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  hope  is  that  the  witness  isnow  in  the  court-house, 
but  I  do  not  know.    Mr.  BlisS  has  just  been  called  out. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Eeturning  to  the  room.]  Your  honor,  I  have  seen  the 
witness.  Under  the  ruling  which  I  understand  your  honor  to  have  in- 
timated yesterday,  under  which  the  entry  of  the  $7,000  in  Hatch  & 
Foote's  books  was  excluded  as  not  being  referred  to  in  any  statement 
of  Brady  to  Walsh,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness 
would  not  be  admissible.  It  is  important  evidence  as  we  regard  it  as 
againstBrady  in  another  case.  We  had  supposed  it  would  beadmissible 
ill  this  case,  but  I  understand  your  honor  to  have  expressed  yesterday  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  evidence  of  any  transactions  of  Mr.  Brady 
uiicoonected  with  these  defendants ;  not  connected  with  the  confess. on 
or  the  statement  which  he  made  to  Mr.  Walsh  was  inadmissible,  if 
tliat  is  your  honor's  ruling,  I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  seeming  to  urge  a  change. 

The  Court.  You  did  not  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  it  turns  out  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  comes 
within  that  ruling,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  reference  made  by 
Brady  to  Walsh,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  with- 
draw the  application.    The  only  witness  remaining  is  Spencer. 

The  Court.  [To  counsel  for  defense.]  Gentlemen,  have  you  con- 
<ludefl  upon  your  course  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  (iourt  please,  upon  consultation  with  counsel 
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represeuting  other  defeDdants,  I  have  coEclnded  not  to  submit  the  mo- 
tion that  1  had  intended  to  submit  at  the  close  of  the  case.  We  have 
had  no  correspondence  about  it,  and  have  not  been  conspiring  as  to 
our  defense  sufficiently  to  have  been  acting  in  concert.  The  gentle- 
men representing  other  defendants  prefer  that  the  case  should  go  on. 
I  therefore  will  not  make  the  motion  which  I  had  intended  to  submit. 

The  CoxJET.  The  hour  has  come  for  you  to  open. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Facetiously.]  The  first  thing  I  -will  introduce  is  the 
balance  of  that  book  offered  yesterday. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  court  will  allow  me  to 
recall  Mr.  Walsh  for  the  purpose  of  further  examiuation! 

The  CoTJET.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  request?  ] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  object  to  that.  No  witness 
can  be  recalled  certainly  at  this  stage  for  cross-examination  without 
some  indication  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  to  be  recalled.  There  is 
certainly  no  right  to  recall  him  for  any  purpose  of  impeachment,  which 
I  apprehend  is  what  they  are  seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  recall  him  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  contradiction. 

Mr.  Mereick.  That  cannot  be  allowed. 

The  CouET.  For  a  request  of  that  kind  at  this  time  the  court  cer- 
tainly would  expect  a  more  distinct  intimation  of  the  character  of  the 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  lay  the  foundation  for  proving  that  he  never 
mentioned  this  matter  of  any  indebtedness  to  General  Brady  in  his 
life ;  that  he  wrote  over  here  to  Washington  from  New  York  just  a  few 
days  before  he  brought  this  suit  and  did  not  mention  it.  I  want  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  proving  that  when  he  placed  this  claim  in  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Totten  for  collection  he  claimed  that  the  loan  which  he  now 
pretends  was  $12,000  was  $1,200.  I  want  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
showing  that  after  he  had  brought  this  suit,  and  it  became  known  to 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  brought  the  suit,  that  that  friend  in- 
quired of  him  what  it  meant;  and  I  want  to  show  what  his  answers 
were  in  that  behalf,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  did  not  then 
pretend  that  General  Brady  owed  him  a  cent. 

The  CouET.  In  the  first  place,  this  ground  has  been  trodden  over 
repeatedly  already,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  collateral,  and  you 
could  not  contradict  him  whatever  his  testimony  is.  I  do  not  think 
that  for  either  of  those  purposes  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  him. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  just  want  to  introduce  that  book. 
■  The  CouET.  You  have  no  opeuing  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Mbeeick,  They  opened  after  our  opening. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  do  not  want  to  open  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  think  Mr.  McSweeny  wanted"  an  opening.  I  am 
l)erfectly  willing  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  court  knows  what  I 
want  to  offer  in  that  book.     I  stated  it  to  the  court  yesterday. 

The  (JOUET.  The  court  was  guilty  yesterday  of  an  oversight.  You 
say  the  court  will  remember  what  was  offered  yesterday.  When  that 
offer  was  made,  if  the  court  bad  done  its  full  duty  it  would  have  in- 
spected the  entries  iu  the  book  to  see  whether  they  tended  to  jirove 
what  was  offered  and  what  tiiey  expected  to  prove,  because  if  the  evi- 
dence on.  inspection  would  have  no  such  tendeucy,  the  court  would  have 
power  to  exclude  it  from  the  evidence..  But  that  was  omitted.  Now, 
you  say  to  the  court,  the  coiiit  kimws  what  you  propose  to  offer,  in  the 
absence  of  the  book    iijmB^<^MMh^sM®  / '         ,.    .    , 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  supposelhe  court  has  the  same  knowledge  of  what 
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I  want  to  introduce  as  the  court  had  of  what  was  introduced.  The  bids 
about  a  thousand  ot  them,  I  think,  in  number,  were  offered  to  show 
first,  that  they  always  bid  on  routes  where  the  trips  were  Infrequent 
aod  the  time  slow  ;  second,  that  they  did  not  bid  against  each  other 
and  third,  that  they  bid  on  these  low  routes  less  than  the  routes  were' 
worth,  with  the  ex])ectation  that  they  would  be  expedited  or  the  service 
increased.  Now,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  these  six  hundred 
bids,  or  the  thousand  were  the  lowest  or  liighest,  without  we  know 
what  the  other  bids  were.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  routes 
where  the  trips  were  infrequent  and  the  time  extremely  slow,  they  failed 
to  bid  on  or,  if  bid  on,  the  bid  was  so  high  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
routes.  Consequently,  if  the  bids  by  them  prove  anything,  it  is  only 
by  comparison  with  other  bids  put  in. 

The  COUET.  By  them  1 

Mr.  INGEKSOLL.  Yes,  sir;  and  by  others,  if  they  compare  their  bids 
with  other  bids.  Here  is  a  man  who  bids  on  the  routes  to  carry  the 
mail  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Now  you  cannot  say  that  is  a  high  bid  or 
a  low  bid,  without  you  know  wliat  the  other  bids  were.  If  some  other 
man  offered  to  carry  that  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  we  offered  to  carry 
it  for  a  thousand,  our  bid  is  a  high  bid ;  but  if  nobody  offered  to 
carry  it  for  less  than  two  thousand,  and  we  offer  to  carry  it  for  one 
thousand,  our  bid  is  low.  Now  without  finding  out  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  in  the  case,  you  cannot  tell  whether  one  bid,  without  hav- 
ing another  bid,  is  high  or  low  ;  but  if  the  other  bids  are  in,  then  you 
are  not  compelled  to  inquire  about  outside  circumstances.  Then  the 
bid  is  comparatively  high  or  comparatively  low,  and  the  only  object  of 
introducing  these  bids  is  to  show  that  the^se  bids  were  comparatively 
low  on.  certain  routes,  and  that  we  did  not  bid  against  each  other. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  their  principal  object  is,  not  to  prove 
that  the  bids  were  high  or  low;  but  to  show  that  the  service  advertised 
for  was  uniformly  slow  and 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  And  infrequent 

The  Court.  And  in/requent;  and  that  it  had  no  relation  to  the 
price. 

Mr,  Bliss.  I  expressly  excluded  any  desire  to  compare  them  with  any 
other  bids,  either  higher  or  lower.  I  said  that  I  did  not  offer  it  in  that 
connection  at  all.    No  question  of  price,  therefore,  came  in. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course  it  does  not  prove  anything  anyway.  The 
evidence,  it  seem  to  me,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case  in  the 
remotest  degree.  I  presume  it  is  introduced  for  the  foundation  of  some 
illogical  argument  that  is  to  be  made,  but  I  would  like  simply  to  have 
a  fonndation  for  another  argument,  eqaally  absurd,  to  answer  it.  That 
is  all.  Now,  suppose  it  is  shown  that  we  bid  on  routes  where  the  trips 
were  infrequent  and  the  time  slow.  The  court  will  understand  that 
wherever  the  service  is  daily  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  stock  the  routes, 
because  on  daily  routes,  as  a  rule,  they  have  coaches  and  passengers 
and  express  business,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  stock  the  routes, 
whereas  unless  they  have  plenty  of  money  they  do  not  bid  on  the  daily 
service;  they  take  the  weekly  service  where  they  can  carry  it  on  horse- 
back or  at  most  on  buckboards,  and  there  it  only  costs  a  thousand  dollars 
to  stock  the  routes,  whereas  in  the  other  instance  it  would  take  $20,000. 
Those  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  there  are  plenty 
of  bidders  who  never  bid  except  on  horseback  service.  Now,  if  all 
these  bids  are  in,  and  if  any  argument  is  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  those 
bids,  and  by  reason  of  those  bids  by  the  simple  fact  of  service,  then  I 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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■Wiint  all  the  bids,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  any  outside  fact  in 
order  to  make  them  of  any  value,  then  we  will  introduce  it. 

'1r.  Wilson.  I  want  to  interrupt  this  particular  matter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  out  a  matter  which  came  up  in  the  eAidence  for  the  pros- 
ecution, and  which  was  left  over  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  some  other 
paper  which  had  been  omitted  from  time  to  time  as  not  being  furnished 
from  the  department.  You  will  recollect  that  on  the  route  from  Saguache 
to  Lake  City  there  was  what  we  spoke  of  here  as  being  au  obvious  cler- 
ical error.  You  perhaps  remember  it — an  indorsement  on  a  jacket. 
I  have  in  my  hand  this  paper.     [Reading :] 

Post-Office  Department, 
,  Washivgion,  D.  C,  July  15,  1882. 

I,  Timothy  O.  Howe,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  certify 
that  the  annexed  is  a  tnie  copy  of  the  original  now  on  tile  in  this  flej)artment. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  day  and  year  above 
written. 
£8EAL.]  T.  O.  HOWE, 

Po8tmaslei--Gei>eral. 

Date,  Aug.  11,  1881.   State.  Colo. 

No.  of  route,  38150. 

Termini  of  route,  Saguache,  Lake  City. 

Length  of  route,  95  miles. 

No.  of  trips  per  week,  3. 

Contractor,  John  K.  Miner. 

Pay,  13,426. 

Subcontractor,  J.  L.  Sanderson. 

Pay,  $3,426. 

By  order  of  Sept.  20,  1878,  $15,437.12  per  annum  was  allowed  for  expedition.  Thecar- 
riir.i  and  htock  required  to  perform  service  by  advertised  schedule  were  26.  by  expe- 
dit.-.l  schedule  62.  Therefore  26;  36  ;  |7,994  (pay  for  7  t.  a.  w.) ;  $11,068.01,  the  addi- 
tiotiiil  sum  per  annum  to  be  allowed. 

That  is  all  in  red  ink.     Now  in  black : 

To  correct  a  clerical  error,  modify  the  following  orders,  No.  8156,  of  Sept.  20,  1878, 
so  as  to  allow  contractor  and  the  subcontractor  $11,068.61  (instead  of  $15,437.12)  per 
annum,  for  expedition,  being  pro  rata  for  additional  stock  and  carriers  employed;  No. 
8601.  of  Oct.  1,  1878,  so  as  to  deduct  from  pay  of  contractor  a"d  the  subcontractor 
|4,213.84  (instead  of $5, 179.51)  per  annum,  being  pro  rata;  No.  8531,  of  July  26, 1880, 
so  as  to  riednct  from  annual  pay  of  contractor  and  the  subcontractor  $8,485.01  (instead 
of  $10,429.48)  per  annnm,  being  pro  rata;  No,  9743,  of  Aug.  24, 1880,  so  as  to  allow 
coutract.or  and  the  subcontractor  $802.84  (instead  of  $986.57),  additional  per  auaum, 
being  pro  rata. 

ELMER. 

Order  No.  11186.    Date,  Aug.  11,  1881. 

Day-book  page,  152. 

Wrote  subcontractor,  H,  11,  1881. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  R,  defense.] 

Now  in  addition  to  that  Mr.  Woodward  informs  me — they  have  not 
yet  brought  in  the  papers  from  the  oflBce,  but  he  informs  lue  that  the 
fact  is  that  this  amount  growing  out  of  this  clerical  error  has  b(»en  re- 
couped and  the  money  has  ))een  received  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  true/sir. 

The  Court.  That  wa*  proved. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  had  a  litde  informal  discussion,  and  I  then  undertook 
to  produce  the  record— this  portion  of  it,  but  the  matter  of  proving  an 
actual  recoupment  in  carrying  out  that  order  has  been  aeglected  on 
the  record,  and  therefd3^eqprfit)ji*MteeftSJit®sion  that  it  has  been  done. 
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The  CouKT.  My  impression  was  tbat  the  recoupment  had  been 
roved ;  the  fact  is  not  controverted  that  it  has  been  recouped. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  controverted. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  It  is  not  only  not  controverted,  but  it  is  admitted. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  defense  came  in  this  morning  with  the  expectation 
dat  we  should  have  some  testimony  from  the  Grovernment,  and  we 
iipposed  it  was  quite  important ;  and  as  we  have  a  great  many  wit- 
esses,  and  we  have  not  got  them  here,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us — so 
lany  sides  and  so  many  branches  of  the  case,  that  we  are  in  confusion 
bout  how  to  proceed  this  morning,  and  we  have  concluded  to  ask  the 
idulgence  of  theconrtuntil  Monday  morning,  that  we  may  get  our  course 
fprocedure  marked  out  sothatwe  can  get  along  then  without  any  delay 
ntil  we  get  through.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  not  ready  to  go  on  this 
lorning  promptly,  and  thus  to  save  a  few  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the 
?eek,  but  I  suppose  that  your  honor  appreciates  the  fact  that  we  have 
een  here  some  weeks  busily  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  case ;  that  we 
ave  many  records  and  papers  to  arrange,  and  I  suggest  to  the  court 
bat  we  ought  to  have  the  indulgence  of  the  court  at  all  events  for  that 
impose.  I  am  quite  confident  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  so  far 
s  we  are  all  concerned.  Brother  Wilson,  who  is  with  me  in  the  case, 
fIio  is  a  very  industrious  man,  is  really  unfit  to  work  to-day,  and  has 
lecn  for  a  day  or  two.  That  view  might  not  afford  a  strong  argument, 
lut  still  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  case,  and  I  think  we  are  not 
sking  too  much  in  requesting  your  honor  to  indulge  us. 

The  CouET.  I  object  very  much  to  losing  the  day.  The  truth  is,  that 
phen  we  entered  upon  this  trial  I  did  expect  to  push  it  with  a  ffood 
leal  more  vigor  than  it  has  been  pushed,  but  I  found  that  in  conse- 
[uence  of  the  weather  and  the  feeble  health  of  one  or  two  of  tne  jur- 
irs  particularly,  that  we  could  not  press  the  trial  as  vigorously  as  I  had 
loped.  It  is  dangerous,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  work  the  jury  very 
lard,  because  out  of  twelve  men  one  or  two  may  fall  ill  by  the  way,  and 
hat  would  break  up  the  trial.  As  it  has  been,  several  of  the  jurors 
lave  been  sick,  hardly  able  to  attend  some  days,  and  it  is  for  that 
cason  that  the  trial  has  not  been  pressed  with  more  vigor.  We  have 
.djourned  over  from  Friday  till  Monday  every  week,  but  if  you  all 
hink  that  you  cannot  go  on  possibly  to-day,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ad- 
oiirn  till  Monday. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  think  that  we  cannot  go  on  to-day. 

The  CoTJET.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  employ  some  of  the 
lours  of  this  day  by  putting  in  documentary  evidence,  if  you  have 
my. 

Mr.  Caepbntee.  I  think  we  can  save  time  by  waiting  until  Mon- 
lay. 

Mr,  ToTTEN.  1  would  not  ask  your  honor  for  the  adjournment  if  I 
lid  not  regard  it  as  necessary,  not  only  as  a  saving  of  time,  but  for  the 
iouvenience  of  all  persons.  The  record  that  was  put  in  yesterday  we 
lave  uot  yet  had  time  to  look  at.  We  do  not  care  about  it  though. 
'Ve  have  a  large  number  of  documents  to  arrange  and  we  have  to  find 
•lit  witnesses  and  see  that  they  are  here  and  it  will  take  to-morrovr. 
iVe  want  to  see  that  our  witnesses  are  together  so  that  we  can  have 
liem  here  at  any  moment  when  we  want  them. 

The  Court.  I  am  afraid  you  have  too  many  lawyers  on  your  side. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  too  many  defendants, 
fhese  men  ought  to  have  been  indicted  separately. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  will  like  a  half  a  day  to  see  who  the  prosecu- 
wu  thinks  there  is  any  4^fffea?«(  &g^iCPSO/f® 
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The  Court.  [Facetiously.]  To  see  which  of  you  will  plead  guilty  oi 
which  of  you  will  not  ? 

Mr,  Inoersoll.  [Ironically.]  Yes,  sir;  we  may  aU  plead  guilti 
Monday. 

The  Court.  Adjourn  the  court  till  Monday. 

Whereupon  [at  11  o'clock  and  23  minutes  a.  m.]  the  court  adjournec 
until  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    JULY   31,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Grovernment  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  I  understand  you  have  closed  youi 
testimony-in-chief  except  as  to  one  witness  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  so. 

The  Court.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  on  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  commence,  your  honor. 

TESTIMONY  OH  BEHALF  OF  DEFENDANTS. 

John  H.  Mitchell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Question.  Were  you  a  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon  in  1878  ?— 
Answer.  I  was ;  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  familiar  with  the  State  so  as  to  know 
something  of  the  distribution  of  the  towns  and  cities — where  they  were! 
— A.  To  a  very  great  extent,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  interest  yourself  in  the  mail  service  as  per- 
formed for  that  State  ? — A.  I  took  a  special  interest  all  the  while  I  was 
in  the  Senate  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  my  constituents,  and 
to  represent  them  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  in  that  connection,  call  upon  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Thomas  J.  Brady? 

The  Witness.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  say  in  that  connection. 

A.  A  great  many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  represent  to  him  what  you  believed  to  be  the  real 
needs  of  the  people  of  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  the  conversation  between  this  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Brady.  Your  honor  ruled  out  that  class  of  evidence  for  us  as  re- 
lating to  the  necessity  for  expedition. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  may  say  this  :  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  fall  of  1878, 
being  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  representing  the  State  of 
Oregon,  called  upon  General  Brady,  and  called  his  special  attention  to 
several  routes  in  Oregon,  and  then  and  there  described  the  condition 
of  the  country,  gave  his  best  opinion  as  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
insisted  upon  a  route  being  increased,  say  from  one  trip  a  week  to  four 
or  five  or  six  or  seven,  and  insisted  upon  the  time  being  shortened 
from,  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  hours  to  one  hundred 
or  eighty  hours,  and  ^^§fi^z§Skt%Mm§fcmi  not  only  once,  but  again 
jiud  again  and  again,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Senator.    Now,  the  point 
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is  here :  It  is  cliarged  in  this  indictment  that  that  very  route  was  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  representatives  of  that  State  went  again  and  again  to 
General  Brady  urging  that  very  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was 
finally  done  at  their  request  and  upon  their  showing.  Certaiuly  we 
want  to  show  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  have  done,  and  tha't  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  Members  of  Congress  and  Delegates 
from  the  various  States  and  Territories  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
their  people  vant  and  what  their  people  need,  and  we  say  that  when  a 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress,  it  is  not  in  the  mouth  of  anybody  to 
say  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  We  propose  to  prove  by 
this  witness  that  he  not  only  asked  tor  it,  and  not  only  urged  it,  but 
that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  good. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  houor  please,  we,  early  in  the  progress  of  the 
case,  proposed  to  prove  that  certain  expedition  and  multiplication  of 
trips  was  not  necessary.  Your  honor  stopped  us.  Your  honor  refused 
to  allow  us  to  prove  that  negative  which  could  have  been  proved  by 
the  witnesses  here  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  on  the  various  routes 
•with  which  they  were  acquainted.  You  further  refused  to  allow  us  to 
prove  by  a  witness  on  the  stand  what  he  thought  of  the  matter  when  he 
was  here  being  examined.  Now,  for  the  defense,  they  propose  to  prove 
a  conversation  between  a  defendant  and  the  honorable  gentleman  on 
the  witness  stand  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  that  defendant,  a  con- 
versation which  is  not  matter  of  record.  You  said  in  your  ruling  that  we 
might  bring  in  all  the  papers  that  appear  of  record  as  forming  the  basis 
of  his  action.  You  said  further,  after  the  case  had  progressed  some  little 
while,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  introduce  all  the 
papers,  although  the  Government  counsel  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  them  all  in,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fair  certainly ;  but  that  when 
'it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  defendants  to  put  in  evidence  the  defendants 
could  put  in  such  part  of  the  record  as  assisted  in  making  out  their  case. 
Outside  of  the  record  your  honor  refused  to  allow  us  to  go;  and  now,  I 
■respectfully  submit  that  outside  of  the  record  they  cannot  go,  especially 
into  conversations  that  happened  between  a  defendant  and  somebody 
else,  whether  a  Senator  or  not  a  Senator.  A  Senator's  official  duty  re- 
lates to  other  matters  than  these.  Under  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
his  official  duty  does  not  extend  to  this  particular  matter.  He  is 
charged  with  other  duties.  I  deny  the  proposition  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  argument  here,  that  Senators  iind 
Representatives  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their 
particular  State,  in  all  its  different  sections  and  the  needs  of  the  differ- 
ent sections.  They  frequently  look  at  that  interest  from  a.  very  differ- 
ent point  of  view  from  that  at  which  it  would  be  looked  by  other  people, 
regarding  the  material  interest  and  not  the  political  advantages  that 
might  arise  from  their  acts. 

The  Court.  I  think  the  evidence  offered  is  competent.  This  is  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  the  evidence  goes  to  the 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Good  faith. 

The  CoTJRT.  [Continuing:]  To  the  good  faith  and  intent  of  the  party 
making  the  offer.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  ruled  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  I  was  just  saying  that  I  was  not  here  when  it  was 
done. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  JJiOT-fttiftlfedtfeakt  we  awjld  not  prove  the  individ- 
ual opiuious  of  witness  ffm'tSW^Mms'^r^Ve  people  on  the  route. 
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The  Court.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  decided  on  the  question 
of  fact  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  allowance  of  increase  of  service  or 
expedition.  I  think  the  testimony  of  any  gentleman,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  not,  is  competent  evidence  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Your  honor  certainly  ruled  it  out  when  we  offered  it. 

Q.  J  understand  that  you,  on  several  occasions,  visited  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Brady,  one  of  the  defendants  in 
this  case  in  connection  with  that  mail  service  1 — A.  At  the  request  of 
my  constituents ;  never  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
mail  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell,  No.  44140  ? — A.  I  can  rec- 
ollect no  specific  conversation.  I  can  say  in  general  terms  that  a 
great  many  times 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment.  I  object  to  that.  If 
you  recollect  no  specific  conversation  and  cannot 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Well,  but  he  was  i)roceeding  to  say  some- 
thing else  about  a  great  many  times.     He  can  go  on. 

A.  [Continuing.]  A  great  many  times  on  receipt  of  petitions  from  my 
constituents  in  Oregon,  I  have  gone  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  have  recommended,  or  joined  and  concurred,  rather,  in  the 
recommendation  made  by  petitioners  for  increasT  of  mail  service  and 
for  expedition  of  mail  service. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  him  to  take  any  action  ? — A.  I  have  frequently;  and 
would  do  it  again  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Q.  What  reasons  did  you  give  to  him?  Why  did  you  urge  this 
service  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  the  questions  should  be  confined  to  routes 
that  are  in  this  indictment,  and  the  witness's  answers  should  be  con- 
fined to  them. 

The  Court.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  All  right.  We  will  stay  there,  although  they  did 
not.  We  are  confined  to  the  general  subject.  The  witness  said  that . 
he  thought  such  a  route  ought  to  be  increased.  I  will  caB  his  attention 
to  some  of  the  routes  in  this  indictment,  and  then  I  want  to  prove  what 
his  general  conversation  was,  what  policy  he  wanted  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  to  adopt,  and  what  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  State  required. 

Q.  [Submitting  letter  marked  9  T.]  Look  at  that  letter. — A.  This  is 
my  letter.    I  wrote  this  letter. 

Q.  What  route  does  that  refer  to  1 — A.  I  will  read  it  and  inform  you. 
[After  reading  letter.]  That  refers  to  the  route — it  does  not  state  the 
number,  nor  do  I  know  the  number,  but  it  is  the  route  from  Eugene 
City  to  Bridge  Creek ;  that  is  really  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Mitchell. 

Q.  you  may  state  now,  generally,  whether  you,  in  addition  to  that 
letter,  urged  upon  General  Brady  an  increase  of  service  on  that  route  1 
— A.  I  think  I  did.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did,  because  when  I  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  my  constituents  in  Oregon  recommending  in- 
crease of  mail  service  on  any  particular  route,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
that  petition  was  correct,  and  that  the  demand  was  reasonable  and  right, 
I  generally  made  it  my  business  to  try  and  get  the  request  complied 
with  if  1  could. 

Q.  What  reasons  had  you  in  your  own  mind  for  having  the  mail  car- 
ried in  Oregon  as  well  as  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Waitamomeaat....  „^ 

•  The  Court.  Th^mmwM^'^^eMheres  gestm. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  What  reasous  had  he  iu  his  own  mind  ? 
The  OouET.  No ;  but  what  reasons;  he  gave. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  question  was  what  reasous  he  had  in  his  own  miad. 
I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  the  question. 
Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  read. 
The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 
[The  stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows  :] 

Q.  What  reasons  had  you  \a  your  owu  miud  for  having  the  mail  carried  in  Oregon 

as  well  as  in  New  Yorli  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  I  object  to  thac  question,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  objection  to  that  form  of  question  I  sustain. 

Q,  What  reasons  had  you  in  your  mind,  and  what  did  you  tell  the 
Second  Assistant  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  objected  to,  your  honor. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  about  this  particular  route  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  generally  about  having  the  mail  carried  in 
OregoD  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  If  the  reasons  in  his  own  mind  are  the  same  reasons  he 
gave  the  Postmaster-General  it  would  be  proper  ;  but  from  the  form 
of  the  question  it  might  be  understood  as  authorizing  the  witness  to 
state  what  reasons  he  had  in  his  own. mind,  as  well  as  what  reasons  he 


Q.  Well,  what  reasons  did  you  give  ? — A.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
answer  that  in  my  own  way,  I  would  state  that  I  never  recommended 
the  increase  or  expedition  of  any  mail  service  iu  Oregon  unless  re- 
quested by  a  goodly  number  of  my  constituents.  The  reasons  I  gave 
always  for  an  increase  of  mail  service  on  any  particular  route,  and  for 
an  expedition  of  service,  if  I  recommended  expedition,  was  because  I 
behaved  then  and  still  believe — for  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  change 
my  mind — that  the  interests  of  the  people  on  and  along  the  routes  and 
interested  in  the  mail  service  to  be  given  on  these  particular  routes 
demanded  it.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  had  or  could  have  had.  So 
far  as  this  particular  route  is  concerned,  from  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell, 
or  to  Bridge  Creek,  that  is  a  route  that  connects  the  two  sections  of 
Oregon,  what  is  called  the  Willamette  Valley  with  what  is  called  the 
Prineville  or  Ocheco  district.  The  Prinevilie  or  Ocheco  district  is  a 
new  settlement  comparatively.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  new  settlement 
comparatively  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  in  1878,  although  then  there 
were  a  good  many  people  living  in  that  section.  There  is  a  vote  there 
now  iu  the  Prine%nlle  district 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No  matter  about  that.    I  object. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  only  to  show  its  growth. 

The  Court.  Not  what  there  is  now. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  suppose  at  that  time  there  were  in  Prineville 
alone  from  five  to  six  hundred  people  living  in  the  town. 

Q.  And  how  many  now "? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  He  cannot  answer  as  to  now. 

Q.  Has  it  grown '?  Is  it  larger  or  smaller? — A.  It  is  growing  all  the 
while.  The  Prineville  precinct  proper  is  only  one  precinct.  There  were 
a  number  of  precincts  that  were  interested  in  this  particular  mail  serv- 
ice ;  the  Ocheco  and  several  others. 

.  Q.  Did  you  speak  to  General  Brady  at  that  time  as  to  how  you  con- 
sidered the  route,  wheth^i^t^^eat  jmnontrnge  or  of  little  importance  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  recollect  Tmra^latiywhwTHtated  to  General  Brady, 
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that  is,  I  don't  recollect  now  particularly,  and  especiallj'  what  I  stated 
to  General  Brady  then.  I  do  remember,  however,  that  I  then  thought 
as  I  now  think 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  We  do  not  want  that.    I  object. 

A.  [Continuing.]  And  I  so  stated 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  does  not  recollect  what  he  stated,  but  he 
Is  going  on  to  say  what  he  thought.  If  he  can  state  either  the  words 
or  the  substance  it  is  all  right ;  but  not  what  he  thought. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Very  well ;  I  will  leave  out  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Merrick.  State  what  you  recollect  saying  to  General  Brady. 

The  Witness.  In  a  general  way  I  recollect  distinctly,  although  I  do 
not  recollect  particularly  what  I  said ;  but  in  a  general  way  there  is  no 
kind  of  question  but  that  I  recommended  increased  mail  service  from 
once  a  week  to  three  times  a  week  between  Eugene  City  and  Bridge 
Creek,  and  the  reason  I  did  it  was  because  I  thought  the  interest  of  the 
people  required  it. 

Q.  Do  yoii  still  think  so  1 — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  doubt  on  that  subject"? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  route  taken  by  the  principal  part  of  the  mail 
going  to  Oregon  from  California,  or  do  you  know  whether  it  goes  to  a 
place  called  Eoseburgh  1 — A.  I  know  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
mail  from  California  goes  through  Eoseburgh,  overland,  as  we  call  it. 
When  a  steamer  goes,  the  mail  from  California  to  Oregon  is  sent  by 
steamer. 

By  Mr  Bliss  : 
Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or  what 
you  have  been  told  '1 — A.  I  think  I  can  say  I  know  that  pretty  well.    I 
think  I  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll: 

Q.  [Submitting  a  map  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon.]  Look 
at  this  map.    Where  is  Eugene  City  ? — A.  There.     [Indicating.] 

Q.  What  place  is  that  [indicating]  1 — A.  That  is  Portland,  Oregon. 
And  here  [indicating]  is  Prineville. 

Q.  Before  this  route  was  established  from  Eugene  City  to  Prineville 
how  did  the  mail  go? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  court  will  see 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  this  route  may  have  been  established  twenty 
years  ago.  Where  the  mail  went  before  that  time  I  do  not  think  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  case.  This  is  the  route  we  found  established 
when  the  case  commenced. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Congress  established  the  routes. 

The  Court.  The  route  was  established  before ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Congress  establishes  routes.  Now,  if  the  court 
please,  the  question  comes  up  whether  increasing  the  service  from  A 
to  B  was  proper  while  there  was  already  a  way  that  letters  could  goto 
B  from  A  by  way  of,  say,  X.  Now,  if  we  show  that  it  is  two  thousand 
miles  that  way,  and  five  hundred  miles  the  other  way,  that  is  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  show  .that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-G-eneral 


acted  within  the  scope  of  his  power,  and  within  reasonable  discretion  in 
increasing  the  service  on  the  short  route  instead  of  on  the  long  route. 

The  CouET.  You  may  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  me  make  one  suggestion,  your  honor.  The  question 
must  necessarily  be  confined  to  where  the  mail  went  at  or  about  the 
timethattheorder  made  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  which  is  impugned,  was  made, 
but  you  cannot  go  back  of  that  period.  We  attack  Mr.  Brady  for  hav- 
ing made  a  particular  order,  for  instance.  Now,  to  say  that  you  may 
go  into  the  question  of  where  the  mail  went  five  years  previously  to 
that  order,  I  say,  is  to  claim  you  can  go  into  that  which  is  not  evi- 
dence. 

The  CoTJET.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the  object  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  the  question  or  answer  is  to  be  limited  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Brady  made  an  order,  then  we  do  not  object  to  it.  But  if  it 
is  going  away  back  of  that  we  do.  There  is  nothing  in  the  question, 
your  honor  will  perceive,  that  gives  the  witness  any  information  as  to 
when  any  order  was  made  by  Mr.  Brady,  or  "anybody  else ;  and  there- 
fore, his  answer  will  necessarily  be  general.  I  submit  that  it  should 
be  couiined  somewhat  in  time;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  absolutely  to  the 
date  of  the  order,  but  approximately  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingbbsoll.  I  supposed  the  case  of  the  prosecution  was  so  strong 
that  they  would  not  object  to' a  reasonable  defense ;  but  it  seems  they 
object  to  any.  K"ow,  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  route  was  ex- 
pedited or  the  service  increased,  must  be  known  to  the  court  and  jury, 
because  those  circumstances  determine  whether  he  acted  in  the  light 
or  view  of  those  circumstances,  or  acted  corruptly.  Those  are  the 
things  that  we  must  absolutely  know  in  order  to  get  at  the  quality  of 
his  action. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  iN'ow,  you  may  state  which  way  the  mail  went  before  this  route 
was  established  here  in  order  to  reach  Prineville. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  I  understand  your  honor  to  rule  that  in  1 

The  CouKT.  No ;  I  do  not.  We  do  not  know  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  route.  There  is  no  question  as  to  that.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition  on  the  route  already  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Of  course  he  could  not  establish  routes. 

The  GouET.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  in  what  other  way  can  letters  be  sent  from 
Mitchell  to  Prineville  than  by  this  route  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Objecting.]  "Can  letters  be  sent." 

Q.  What  other  way  would  they  be  sent  or  can  they  be  sent  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Yes. 

The  CouET.  You  can  ask  the  question,  modified  as  to  that  time. 

Mr.  IngeesollJTo  the  witness.]  Just  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Q.  Referring  to  the  time  when  this  was  done,  in  October,  1878,  if  the 
mail  had  not  been  sent  from  Mitchell  across  to  Prineville  by  route 
No.  44140,  from  Eugene  City,  which  way  would  it  have  had  to  have 
been  sent?— A.  The  only  way  a  letter  could  have  gotten  from  Eugene 
to  Prineville,  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  on  the  railroad  to  Portland,  up  the  Columbia  Biver  to  The  Dalles, 
and  from  The  Dalles  out  to  Prineville. 
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Q.  Have  you  an  idea  in  your  mind  about  that  distance  ? — ^A.  By  re- 
flecting a  moment  I  think  I  can  tell.  [After  a  pause.]  I  think  it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Eugene  City  to  Portland,  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  then  from  Portland  ta 
The  Dalles  it  is  something  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  then  from  The 
Dalles  to  Prineville  it  is — well,  I  don't  know  that  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  about  the  same  distance  that  it  is  from  Eugene  City  to  Prine- 
ville ? — A.  I  think  about  the  same,  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles ;  it  may  be  more  or  less,  I  cannot 
say  exactly. 

Q.  Then  mail  coming  from  California  for  this  district,  if  it  had  not 
come  by  route  44140  would  have  had  to  have  gone  by  the  route  you 
have  described,  would  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  unless  this  route,  as  I  understand, 
from  The  Dalles  to  Prineville  was  extended  at  one  time,  just  when  I  do 
not  know,  on  through  to  Lake  View,  down  here  in  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon.  The  mail  might  have  gone  that  way,  buc  my  impression  is  at 
the  time  this  mail  service  was  established  there  was  no  connection  from 
Prineville  down  that  way ;  that  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  state  to  General  Brady  that  you  considered 
this  route  of  great  importance  to  this  portion  of  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  the  question.     It  is  leading. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  quite  objectionable  in  form. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  General  Brady  of  the  importance  of  this  route 
to  this  portion  of  Oregon  ? — A.  I  stated,  in  a  general  way,  unquestionably 
that  I  thought  it  was  an  important  route  for  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  for  that  reason  I  recommended  that  he  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  petitioners,  because  I  had  a  great  many  petitions  sent  me  asking 
for  the  increase  of  this  service  and  expedition. 

Q.  About  how  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  visited  General 
Brady  on  this  business  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  business  ?    I  object. 

Mr.  IngtEksoll.  About  the  routes  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  questions  must  be  confined  to  the  routes  in  this  in- 
dictment. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  proper. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Can  he  not  speak  of  any  routes  except  the  routes 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  ? 

The  Court.  These  are  the  ■  routes  which  were  expedited,  and  on 
which  service  was  increased.  They  gave  no  evidence  as  to  increase  of 
service  or  expedition  on  other  routes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  there  were  other  routes.  Still  I  don't  care  for 
that. 

Q.  Now,  here  are  three  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment — Eugene 
City  to  Mitchell ;  then  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.  Where  is  that  route, 
if  you  please'? — A.  [Referring  to  map  and  indicating.]  Here  is  The 
Dalles,  and  there  is  Baker  City. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  General  Brady  with  regard  to  that  route  ? 

The  Witness.  When  1 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Any  time ;  either  in  1878  or  1879 '? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.    I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott.  Do  you  recollect  that  route? 
— A.  If  I  received  petitions  asking  me  to  go  and  see  him  about  it,  I 
went ;  if  I  did  not,  I  did  not.    That  is  about  the  way  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  marked  10  D  to  witness  and  indicating.] 
Looli  at  that  indorsement  ? — A.  That  was  in  1878.  This  is  my  indorse- 
ment on  this  petitionTD/g/^/zecTby  Microsom 


Q.  Now,  to  what  route  does  that  refer  ?— A.  No.  44155,  The  Dalles 
to  Baker  City. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  having  gone  to  him  about  that  route  ? ^A.  I 

have  no  special  recollection  about  it.  I  know,  however,  now,  on  this 
paper  being  handed  me,  that  I  received  this  paper,  numerously  signed,, 
as  you  will  see,  and  on  the  back  of  it  I  wrote  : 

I  suggest  the  prayer  of  petitioners  should  be  granted.  This  service  should  be  in- 
creased without  delay.  I  earnestly  recommend  it  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. 

That  is  signed  by  myself,  dated  October  20,  1878.  I  presume  T  sent 
that  by  mail  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  I  may  have  spoken  to 
him  personally  about  it,  and  may  not.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  That  was  your  honest  opinion  at  that  time  ? — A.  Certainly  it  was. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  This  is  the  same,  I 
guess.    Look  at  that. — A.  This  is  another  petition  I  received. 

Q.  On  the  same  route  ? — A.  On  the  same  route ;  and  on  the  back  of 
it  1  said  this : 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  service  be  increased  to  daily. 

That  was  November  12,  1878.    That  was  what  the  petition  asked  for, 

Mr.  Meeeick.  What  route  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott. 

The  Witness.  This  petition,  in  justification  to  myself,  if  the  court 
will  allow  me,  is  signed  by  C.  G.  Chandler,  representative  from  Baker  j 
W.  E.  Curtis,  State  senator  from  Baker;  E.  D.  Johnson,  representative 
and  senator  from  Grant ;  A.  B.  Wehdell,  representative  and  senator 
from  Wasco ;  N.  H.  Gates,  representative  and  senator  from  Wasco ;  Q. 
0.  Haiues,  State  senator  from  Baker;  T.  R.  Davidson,  State  senator  from 
Grant;  and  S.  G.  Thompson,  State  senator  from  Wasco. 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  know  all  of  them.  They 
all  differ  in  politics,  and  sent  to  me  this  petition,  and  I  put  that  indorse- 
ment upon  it. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  these  as  worthy  and  reliable 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Whether  he  considers  them  1 

The  CouET.  Yes  ;  what  a  man's  standing  in  the  community  is,  may 
be  spoken  of  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  them  reputable  and  reliable  gentlemen ! — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  very  best  of  citizens ;  representative  men.  All  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Q.  Did  you  have  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  statements  ? — A.  I 
certainly  did. 

The  OouET.  That  (|uestion  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  what  he  rep- 
resented to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  He  represented  it  right  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 

The  Witness.  These  are  all  Democrats  on  this  petition. 

Mr.  McSwBBNY.  They  need  no  further  recommendation. 

The  Witness.  But  thev  are  all  excellent  men.    I  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Meepick.  Butf 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules.  These 
are  all  good  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  on  that  petition  ! — A.  If  I  may  be 
allowed,  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this  first  petition  that  was 
handed  me,  the  Baker  City  route,  I  find  it  signed  by  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  names,  very  ifl^'zefcfV&^flft'aiasM^  recognize. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  How  is  that  petition  marked  ? 

The  Witness.  10  D. 

Q.  [Resaming.J  Signed  by  mauy  names  chat  you  recognize? — A.  I 
know  many  of  the  signatures  and  a  good  many  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  those  you  do  know  f 

The  Court.  What  is  their  character;  what  is  their  standing? 

Q.  [Continuing.]  What  is  their  standing  in  the  community;  are  they 
reputable,  respectable  men  ? — A.  Certainly ;  I  regard  them  as  such.  I 
have  not  sufficient  acquaintance,  however,  to  state  as  to  individuals— 
to  go  through  a  petition  like  that.  They  are  citizens  living  on  our  front- 
ier, and  are  good  men.  Those  whom  I  know  are  good  men.  Some  of 
them  are  some  of  the  witnesses  that  were  here  in  court  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Here  is  a  letter  that  has 
already  been  given  in  evidence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  read. 
I  would  like  now  to  have  this  read. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  marked  8  T.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness 
read  his  own  letter.  There  are  some  words  in  it  I  cannot  make  out. 
[To  the  witness.]    Read  it,  please. 

A.  [Reading:] 

1027  Vermont  av.,  Wash.,  Apnl  20, 1879. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brary, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General: 
Sir  :  Before  leaving  Washington  I  feel  constrained,  in  behalf  of  the  people  I  have 
lately  in  part  represented,  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation  (those  interested  in  the 

service),  to  earnestly  recommend  that  the  mail  service  on  route  No. ,  from  Eugene 

City,  Oregon,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  be  increased  to  three  times  per  week,  and  that 
the  schedule  time  be  reduced  from  130  to  100  hours.  This  is  a  very  important  route; 
in  fact,  the  only  one  giving  direct  communication  between  the  great  Willamette  Valley 
and  Eastern  Oregon,  except  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Columbia  River,  if  that  can 
properly  be  called  an  exception.  The  service  is  now  but  once  a  week.  The  demand 
is  very  urgent  for  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the  schedule  is  entirely  too  long 
and  should  be  reduced  to  100  hours.     I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

I  would  state  that  this  letter  was  written  in  response  to  numerous 
petitions  both  from  the  Prineville  country  and  Eugene  City  country, 
signed  all  along  the  route,  received  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  my  term 
in  the  Senate  and  Ijpfore  leaving  Washington  to  go  home.  I  sent  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Brady. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  the  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  petitions. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  remember  about  that.  The  petitions  were 
on  file,  before  that,  I  think.  In  addition  to  the  petitions,  I  will  state 
that  at  that  time  I  received  private  letters  from  many  prominent  men, 
whom  I  knew  very  well  in  Oregon,  calling  my  attention  to  these  peti- 
tions that  had  been  forwarded  and  asking  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  get 
them  the  service  before  I  left  Washington.  I  should  have  felt  recreant 
to  my  duty,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  if  I  had  not  made  this  recom- 
mendation.   I  feel  that  much  due  to  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  having  called  at  the  Post-Office  Department 
after  your  letter  was  written  recommending  that  the  service  be  reduced 
at  least  to  one  hundred  hours — do  you  recollect  calling  and  recommend- 
ing a  still  shorter  schedule  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  road  as  the  Willamette  road  built 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  The  Cascade  Mountain  wagon  road  ? 

Q.  [Continuing.]  From  Eastern    Oregon  to  Western  Oregon?— A. 
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Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  rims  from  Eugeue  City 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.-]  From  Albany"? 

Q.  Over  what  they  call  the  Cascade  Mountains "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Mberiok.  I  object,  your  honor. 

Mr.  INGBRSOLL.  The  only  point  is  that  we  want  to  show  that  on  this 
very  route  where  this  service  was  increased,  the  very  place,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  thought  it  of  importance  enough  to  grant  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  or  something  like  that,  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  road — the  very  road  on  which  they  increased  the  service. 

The  Court.  That  fact  was  brought  out  on  cross  examination  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  Government.  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Senator! — A.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  then  gave  it  to  a  company 
to  construct  a  road.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  is  some  time  since  I 
have  had  my  attention  called  to  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  what  they  call  a  wagon-road. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Yes,  sir ;  they  built  it  from  Western  Oregon  to 
Eastern  Oregon,  across  the  Cascade  Mountains.  That  is  just  where 
the  mail  was  being  carried. 

■  The  Witness.  I  desire  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  last  remark  of  Col- 
onel Ingersoll  in  stating  that  that  is  just  the  way  this  mail  was  carried, 
that  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  this  road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  runs.  I  know  it  crosses  the  Cascade  Mountains,  but  just  where 
the  line  of  the  road  runs  I  cannot  tell.     It  is  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  cross-examination,  at  page  1532,  Mr.  Wilson  brought 
out  that  this  route  ran  about  fifty  miles,  over  the  military  road,  and  no 
more. 

The  Court.  I  remember  that. 

The  Witness.  The  road  then  takes  off  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  impression.  I  do  not  think  the  road  goes 
to  Prineville. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  passes  by  way  of  Albany  over  to  Prineville,  and  so 
on  down,  but  turns  down  to  the  southeast. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  mail  matter  that 
passed  over  that  route  at  the  time  you  made  your  recommendation  ? — 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  on  that  route  the  mail 
matter  which  passed  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  did  not  exceed  two 
or  three  pounds  in  winter  and  in  summer  did  not  average  ten  pounds  ? 
—A  I  never  investigated  as  to  the  amount  of  mail.  I  only  knew  tlie 
communities  and  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to  the  service  the  people 
asked  for ;  therefore  I  recomraentled  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Prineville  is  on  the  Eugene  City  and 
Bridge  Creek  route,  is  it?— A.  In  that  neighborhood ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  'route  ?— A.  I  think  it  is.  Yes,  sir.  We  speak  of 
Mitchell  and  Prineville  as  in  one  neighborhood,  one  district. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  he^g^]i^^t^p  WMof^  ^  ^"^'  °^*'  "*''  '^'- 
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Q.  Prineville  gets  its  chief  mail  matter  by  tlie  route  from  The  Dalles, 
does  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  through  mail  from  California  that 
ever  passed  over  the  length  of  this  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge 
Creek  ? — A.  Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  do  not  know  what  mail 
passed  over  the  route. 

Q.  When  you  made  this  recommendation,  you  spoke  about  leaving 
Washington  April  20,  1879.  Do  you  know  when  you  left? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  do.     I  left  the  23d. 

Q.  The  23d  of  April?— A.  The  23d  of  April.  For  certain  reasons  I 
remember  the  date,  and  it  was  the  23d.  And  that,  I  think,  was  a  few 
days  before. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  as  to  how  these  petitions  that  came  to  you 
were  got  up,  had  you  ? — A.  !N"one  whatever. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  got  up  through  the  efforts- 
of  the  contractors  ? — A.  I  knew  nothing  about  that  at  all.  Tbe,  pe- 
titions did  not  come  to  me  from  the  contractors. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  they  did ;  but  you  did  not  know  how  they  were 
gotten  up  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  know  this : 
You  asked  me  if  I  have  ever  been  over  the  route.  I  have  never  been 
over  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Prineville,  but  I  am  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted in  Eugene  City.  I  know  nearly  every  person  of  any  promi- 
nence there,  and  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  maiiy 
of  them.  I  know  these  petitions  were  signed  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
Eugene  City,  in  their  handwriting. 

Q.  iSTo  doubt  about  that? — A.  And  as  agoodrepresentative,!  thought 
I  could  do  no  better  than  to  represent  their  wishes. 

Q.  Eugene  City  is  on  a  railroad,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eugene  City  gets  its  mail  matter  from  other  routes  than  this, 
does  it  not  ? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  right  on  the  through  line  from  CaU- 
fornia  to  Oregon.     Eugene  City  is  quite  a  place. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  route  passing  from  Prineville  down  to  Lake 
View,  in  that  region  ? — A.  I  have  understood  there  was  a  service  put 
on  there,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  it — from  Prineville  on  to  Lake 
View. 

Q.  Did  you  not  recommend  it  yourself? — A.  I  think,  probably,  I  rec- 
ommended a  weekly  service  there.  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  a  weekly 
service  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether,  after  writing  this  letter  of  the  20th  of 
April,  you  saw  Mr.  Brady  again  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  wrote  it  on  the  20th  and  left  on  the  23d  ?— A.  I  think  I 
wrote  that  letter  simply  to  call  his  attention  to  the  petition. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  Washington  ? — A.  I  was  in  Washington 
a  very  short  time,  I  think,  in  the  fall ;  perhaps  in  November. 

Q.  ]S"ot  till  then  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  it  was  earlier  than  that.  I 
came  East  to  New  York  on  business,  and  came  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps,  in  August. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  recommendation  had  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  increased  expense  it  would  cost  the  Government? — A.  I 
did  not.     It  was  a  matter  I  never  considered. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  for  your  own  region  ? — A.  I  was  looking  after 
my  people,  and  I  supposed  the  contractors  would  not  get  any  more  than 
the  law  allowed ;  and  if  I  thought  the  service  was  necessary  I  recom- 
mended it. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  the  Postmaster-General  would  allow  no  more 
than,  considering  thcP<gB&©qfe4»iH^M^A''»S)§/i5^rly  proper?— A.  I  did  not 
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think  about  the  price.  That  did  not  enter  into  my  consideration  at  all. 
If  I  thought  the  service  was  necessary  1  recommended  it.  If  I  thought 
it  was  not  I  did  not.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contractors ;  I 
cared  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Colonel  IngersoU  is  not  in  his  seat.  I  will  show  the 
witness  a  paper.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  will  show  you 
that,  Senator. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  What  paper  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  marked  14  Q. 

The  Witness.  I  wrote  this  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Please  read  that  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  thing,  but  they 
have  been  read  once  to  the  jury  and  gone  in.  Shall  we  take  up  time  in 
reading  these  all  over  again. 

The  CouET.  It  was  a  paper  given  in  as  your  evidence  before ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CouET.  And  now  they  are  giving  it  as  their  evidence.  I  sup- 
pose if  they  desire  it  they  may  have  it  read  to  the  jury.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  encumber  the  record  with  them,  though. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  in  connection  with  his  testimony  this  ought  to 
be  read. 

The  CouET.  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  thought  that  as  the  paper 
was  already  in  the  record,  it  might  be  referred  to  by  number. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  short.     It  will  not  take  a  minute. 

The  CouET.  You  may  read  it. 

The  Witness.  [Reading :] 

U.  S.  Sbnatb  Chamber, 
Washington,  November  16,  1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  F.  M.  General : 
Sir  :  Herewith  enoloaed  please  find  a  communication  signed  by  all  ttie  officers  sta- 
lioned  at  Camp  Harney,  Oregon,  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  establishment 
of  mail  service  between  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  via  Camp  Harney,  to  Camp  McDermott, 
also  .1  coramnnication  from  Hon.  Phil.  Metschan,  a  leading  citizen  of  Canyon  City,  on 
the  sunie  subject. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  service  be  established,  as  prayed  for,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  as  I  know  it  to  be  imperatively  required.     I   hope   this  may  receive 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 
Please  advise  me. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  General  Brady  in  person  about  that  mat- 
ter !— A.  I  do  not.  I  probably  did.  I  do'  not  know  whether  I  did  or 
Dot.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  jury  whether  you  made  it  your  busi- 
ness to  see  the  officials  of  the  department  with  reference  to  mail  facili- 
ties, and  getting  mail  facilities  for  your  State. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Not  what  he  made  his  business,  but  what  he  did. 

The  Court.  If  he  remembers  any  particular  conversation  with  the 
officials  he  may  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  point  is  that  it  should  be  confined  to  these  routes. 

Mr.  Wilson,  'i  would  like  to  understaiid  whether  the  prosecution 
say  there  is  nothing  involved  iu  this  case,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
except  these  particular  routes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  cannothave.  relation  ta,any  others,  I  suppose. 

The  Court.  Their  ef?fefigg^&*'fc°<M^ed  to  these  routes. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  They  have  put  in  evidence  here  proposals,  I  think, 
upon  a  thousand  routes. 

The  Court.  Those  are  proposals ;  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the-relation  of  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  submit,  if  your  honor  please,  that  this  matter  that 
we  are  now  inquiring  about  is  not  confined  to  these  particular  routes. 
They  charge  that  General  Brady  in  making  these  increases  and  expe- 
ditions made  them  knowing  that  this  service  was  not  needed,  and  all 
that.  Now,  I  want  to  show  by  the  witness  on  the  stand  and  by  divers 
others  that  there  was  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  department  for  in- 
creased mail  facilities ;  that  they  were  insisting  upon  it ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  region  of  country  had  a  right  to  have  these  mail  facilities, 
and  that  they  were  pressing  it  upon  the  department  all  the  time.  And 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  show  any  particular  conversation,  yet  I 
want  to  show  that  the  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
urging  that  policy  upon  the  department  not  only  as  a  mere  matter  of 
furnishing  the  mail  to  people  that  were  there,  but  as  a  matter  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  in  that  it  furnished  inducements  to  people 
to  go  into  that  country  and  settle  and  make  their  homes.  Now,  I  submit, 
if  your  honor  please,  that  this  is  not  a  question  that  is  to  be  hampered  and 
narrowed  by  special  particular  conversations  on  particular  routes,  but 
that  we  have  a  right  to  show,  as  reflecting  and  indicating  to  the  jury 
what  the  motives  of  the  department  were,  or  what  the  motives  of  Gen- 
eral Brady  were,  as  indicating  whether  he  was  influenced  by  corrupt 
motives,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  add  to  the  inter- 
ests, and  to  enhance  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  I 
insist  upon  it  that  we  have  a  right  to  prove  by  the  witness  that  he,  as 
well  as  others  who  will  come  afterwards,  was  continually  pressing  upon 
the  department  the  increased  mail  facilities  for  that  country  as  an  aid 
to  its  development  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  country.  It  is  with  a  view  to  that  that  I  ask  him 
that  question.  It  seems  to  me,  if  your  honor  please,  that  it  will  not  do 
in  a  trial  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  where  an  executive  oflicer  is  required 
to  exercise  the  discretion  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  law,  to  say 
that  all  these  great  considerations,  these  "  other  circumstances"  that 
are  named  in  the  statute,  shall  be  wholly  ignored  and  wiped  out  of 
this  case. 

The  Court.  The  statement  of  the  object  of  your  question  goes  much 
beyond  that  object,  as  I  understood  the  question.  It  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  witness  to  any  other  particular  routes,  not  the  routes 
here  on  trial.  Now,  in  developing  your  object  you  state  that  you  wish 
to  inquire  as  to  the  views  of  the  representative  of  that  country  commu- 
nicating to  the  Postmaster-General  the  policy  which  he  should  adopt  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  mail  service  there.  I  think  you  may  ask  that 
question.  If  the  question  had  been  put  in  that  form  I  should  not  have 
admitted  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.  It  is  my  blunder  in  putting  Jhe  question, 
I  presume. 

Q.  [Eesuming.J  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  jury  whether  you 
called  upon  the  Second  Assistant,  and,  if  so,  how  frequently,  and 
pressed  upon  him  any  policy  with  reference  to  the  mail  service  in  your 
State,  and,  if  so,  what  it  was  that  you  did  in  that  behalf? — A.  I  think 
the  right  way  to  answer  that  question  would  be  this.  While  I  was  iii 
the  Senate  I  was  freqig^-ft^j^gecj^jg^jj^ogf^itions  from  nearly  all  sec- 
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tions  of  the  State  of  Oregon  recommeuding  increase  of  mail  service  and 
expedition  of  mail  service. 

Mr.  Meeuick.  [To  the  witness.]  Just  wait  one  moment.  [To  the 
court.]  Now,  I  object  to  that  answer,  and  for  this  reason.  The  ques- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  as  admitted 
by  the  court,  was  what  he  recommended  to  General  Brady  as  the  policy 
to  be  pursued.  Now,  it  is  quite  immaterial  what  information  may  have 
come  to  him  from  various  persons  residing  in  his  State,  and  informa- 
tion conveyed  through  papers  not  produced  at  all,  which  were  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course,  signed  by  parties  not  named,  and  which  con- 
stituted generally  a  reservoir  from  which  he  drew  his  impressions,  feel- 
ings, and  opinions.  If  we  had  those  papers  before  us,  if  they  were  pro- 
duced, we  might  draw  a  different  conclusion.  But  he  is  not  asked  as 
to  what  were  the  views  of  his  people  and  of  parties  sending  him  peti- 
tions, and  I  presume  your  honor  would  not  admit  such  a  question  at  all. 
But  he  is  asked  what  policy  he  impressed  upon  General  Brady  as  the 
policy  of  his  section. 

The  Court.  His  statement,  so  far  I  take  it,  is  preliminary  to  what 
he  is  about  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  may  all  be  true. 

The  CoxJET.  And  what  he  said  to  General  Brady  is  the  important 
matter  under  inquiry.  But  the  preliminary  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  I  suppose,  that  he  called  upon  General  Brady. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  may  be  a  very  good  reason  in  justiflication  of 
himself.  But  we  all  know  that  the  honorable  gentleman  needs  no  justi- 
fication for  what  he  does.  He  is  asked  what  he  said  to  General  Brady 
to  justify  Brady. 

The  CoTJET.  Tes ;  that  is  the  inquiry,  but  he  chooses  to  premise  his 
answer  to  that  question  by 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  Certainly,  but  I  submit  that  the  prem- 
ise be  avoided. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  avoid  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  court.    May  I  ask  if  the  question  may  be  repeated. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  as  follows  :] 

"Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  thejury  whether  you  called  upon 
the  Second  Assistant;  and,  if  so,  how  frequently;  and  pressed  uxjon 
him  any  policy  with  reference  to  the  mail  service  in  your  State ;  and, 
if  so,  what  it  was  you  did  in  that  behalf?" — A.  During  my  service 
in  the  Senate  I  frequently  called  at  the  Post- Office  Department;  some- 
times on  the  Postmaster-General ;  sometimes  on  General  Brady,  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General ;  and  sometimes  on  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  Oregon  routes.  Sometimes  one  gentleman  was  there  and 
sometimes  another.  I  had  no  policy  of  my  own  to  recommend,  and  did 
not  recommend  a  policy  of  my  own.  I  sought,  however,  to  recommend 
and  urge,  and  did  recommend  and  urge,  on  the  Post-Ofifice  Department, 
from  time  to  time,  the  policy  of  my  constituents  as  communicated  to  me 
from  tune  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  requested  by  petition  an  in- 
crease of  mail  service  on  any  particular  route,  or  an  expedition  of  mail 
service  on  any  particular  route,  and  sent  those  petitions  to  me  as  their 
agent,  and  requested  by  letters,  as  they  most  always  did,  in  addition, 
that  I  call  at  the  Post-Oflftce  Department  and  present  the  petitions  and 
recoffljBiend  the  increase  or  expedition,  as  the  case  maybe,  then  I  always 
aimed  to  do  it.  I  did  it  promptly.  That  was  about  all  there  was 
of  it. 

Q-  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  I  will  show  you  this  paper. 
The  CouET.  I  do  not[^SsesSlsb^nMeoSQfi®£  examining  the  witness. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  Colonel  lugersoll  had  gone  out. 

The  OouKT.  I  thought  he  had  announced  he  had  closed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  were  two  papers  that  we  had  not  gotten. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Colonel  Bliss  had  yielded. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  only  a  courtesy  to  brother  Wilson. 

The  Court.  1  understand  it  now. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Q.  You  indorsed  that  petition? — A.  I  did  indorse  that  petition. 

Q.  Just  read  that  indorsement. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  is  the  mark  on  the  back  of  it  in  lead  pencil! 

The  Witness.  15  Q.  1  will  read  the  petition  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  it"? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  [Beading:] 

Canyon  City,  Oregon, 

September  2Z,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General : 

We,  the  undersigned,  petitioners  of  this  place  and  of  Eastern  Oregon,  do  mostrespeot- 
f  ullj'  ask  that  there  tuay  be  quicker  time  and  oftener  mail  service  on  route  44160,  from 
Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  in  Oregon.  It  runs  through  the  Indian  country ;  also  by  the  main  military 
posts  of  Oregon,  and  would  be  of  great  importance  in  times  of  Indian  trouble  to  have 
greater  and  oftener  service  than  we  now  have.  We  therefore  ask  for  a  daily  mail,  and 
the  time  expedited  to  96  (ninety-six)  hours,  believing  that  it  would  not  only  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
Oovernnient.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  ask  that  the  above  petition  may  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

That  is  signed  by  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons.  This  petition 
was  sent  to  me  by  somebody  in  Oregon,  I  do  not  know  who  now,  some 
of  my  constituents  there.    On  the  back  of  it  I  said  this : 

I  again  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  service  be  increased  to  a  daily  mail,  and  the 
schedule  shortened  as  proposed.  There  is  a  continual  appeal  coming  to  me  for  this  in- 
crease. The  interests  of  the  people  to  be  benefited  demand  it.  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  the  prayer  to  be  granted. 

December,  1878. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  continually  getting  private 
letters  in  regard  to  these  matters  ? — A.  Oh,  it  was  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence during  the  whole  six  years  I  was  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  calling  on  Mr.  Turner  on  the  morning  before  you 
left  Washington,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1879 1 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  now,  is  this  to  be  gone  into  again  ? 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  a  question  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  has  been  asked  and  he  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  give  notice  hereafter  I  will  confine  the  gentlemen  to  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  let  us  have  the  truth  in  the  case. 

The  Court.  If  counsel  have  overlooked  a  question  the  court  is  not 
going  TO  hold  them  strictly  to  the  rule. 

A.  I  did  not  recollect  whether  I  called  the  day  before  I  left^pr  not. 
I  may  have  done  so,  and  very  probably  did,  because  I  know  I  was  rec- 
ommending the  increase  of  that  service,  because  I  had  been  appealed  to 
particularly  in  regarc^loy^^jj^i^k^h^y^^iy  late  constituents,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  do  themxnat  service  oeforel  went  home. 


By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  [Eesubmitting  paper  marked  15  Q  to  witness.]  Do  you  know 
whether  when  you  made  that  indorsement  the  words  and  the  figures  96 
both,  which  by  holding  to  the  light  you  will  see  are  over  an  erasion, 
were  there  in  thati"orm "? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  there  when 
the  paper  was  signed  by  the  petitioners  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  this  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Port 
McDermott? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  over  it? — A.  ISTo,  sir;  I  never  have.  My  in- 
formation in  regard  to  most  of  these  routes  is  obtained  from  letters  and 
petitions  sent  me  by  people  living  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  relating  to  this  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDerniott, 
that,  though  the  contract  term  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  the 
contractor  had  not  then  commenced  the  service? — A.  I  do  not  kuow 
whether  I  knew  it  or  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  will  notice  in  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  November,  you  say : 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  service  be  established,  as  prayed  for,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  whether  yon  knew  there  was  no  service,- 
and  whether  you  were  seekiug  the  establishment  of  some  service  when 
there  was  no  service  then  existing,  or  the  increased  service  f — A.  I 
conld  not  remember  now.  I  do  remember  that,  in  the  fall  of  18  78, 1 
think  it  was,  there  was  considerable  trouble  about  the  mail  service  in 
Oregon.  I  was  out  there  and  the  mail  had  been  stopped  on  a  certain 
route,  especially  on  this  route  from  Prineville  to  The  Dalles,  and  there 
was  a  general  uprising  of  the  people,  and  some  trouble  about  the  serv- 
ice not  being  performed.  The  people  were  all  up  in  arms  about  it,  and 
I  at  that  time  sent  some  pretty  sharp  telegrams  to  Mr.  Brady  in  regard 
to  the  mail  service.  I  remember  that  the  postmistress  at  The  Dalles 
came  all  the  way  to  Portland  to  consult  with  me  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  That  is,  Mrs.  Wilson  1—A.  Mrs.  Wilson,  yes,  sir.  I  think  that 
was  in  the  fall  of  1878.    I  do  not  remember  exactly,  now. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  necessity ;  if  this  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek  had  not  existed,  that  letters  from  Eugene  City  to  reach. 
Prineville  would  have  had  to  have  gone  around  by  Portland  and  The 
Dalles,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  they  came  up  from  Lake- 
view. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  route  had  existed  from  Eugene  City 
to  Bridge  Creek! — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  you  now.  I  know  this,  that 
the  service  first  put  on  there  at  once  a  week  was  put  on  after  I  went  into 
the  Senate. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  the  Senate  ?— A.  The  4th  of  March,  1873. 
I  know  I  thought  I  had  done  the  people  good  service  by  getting  it  put 
on.    They  asked  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  inter- 
mediate oface  on  the  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermott !— A. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  oifices  there  were. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  througb 
mail  passing  over  that  route!— A.  So  far  as  that  route  was  concerned 
1  had  very  little  knowledge  about  it  except  that  which  I  got  from  the 
petitions. 

Q.  Now  take  the  route  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.    Had  you  any 
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knowledge  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  through  mail  passing  over 
that  route,  but  that  the  mail  passed  from  Baker  City  north  by  Kelton, 
I  think,  and  came  around  by  the  other  route. 

The  Witness.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Did  you  say  there  was  no  through  mail  passing  over  the 
^  road  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  1 

The  Witness.  Through  from  Kelton  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No.  That  when  letters  were  to  be  sent  from  The  Dalles 
to  Baker  City  they  were  not  sent  over  that  route  from  The  Dalles  to 
Baker  City,  but  were  sent  around  by  the  northern  route  and  Pendle- 
ton 1 — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  the  mail  got  through. 
What  is  called  The  Dalles  is  a  prominent  point  and  so  was  Baker  City, 
and  there  should  have  been  a  daily  mail  between  those  two  iilaces. 

Q.  The  postmistress  has  testified  that  there  never  was  a  letter  going 
from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  that  went  that  way,  and  that  they  sent 
the  mails  around  by  Pendleton. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  I  think  she  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  that  fact,  if  that  is  the 
fact  1 — A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  the  connection  of  these  routes? 
— A.  No  ;  what  I  knew  mainly  was  from  the  petitions  asking  that  this 
be  done  and  that  that  ba  done  on  particular  routes,  and  I  took  the 
word  of  my  constituents  and  tried  to  enforce  their  requests. 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  Did  you  think  at  that  time  and  say  so  to  the  Second  Assistant 
that  the  people  were  entitled  to  the  mail  that  they  asked  for  from  The 
Dalles  to  Baker  City  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  leading, 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  proper  in  substance. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 
It  is  out  of  order. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Have  you  changed  your  opinion  by  this  cross-ex- 
amination ? 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  Do  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  is  all. 

Edward  K.  Valentine  sworn  and  examined^ 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  member  of  Congress  ? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  Prom  what  State? — A.  Nebraska. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  district  ? — A.  The  whole  State— some- 
thing over  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member? — A.  I  came  in  in  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress.    That  was  March  4th,  1879. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  in  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  are  you  acquainted 
at  the  present  time  with  Thomas  J.  Brady,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  member  of  Congress  did  you  ever  call  upon  Mr. 
Brady  and  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  or  expe- 
diting any  mail  service  in  j'our  State  1 — A.  1  did. 

Q.  How  frequently  1 — A.  Almost  every  day. 

Q.  For  about  how  long  ?— A.  At  least  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  I  came  in  I  called  almost  continually,  urging  increased 
mail  facilities  for  the  northwestern  portion  of  my  State. 

Q.  Do  you  remem]3igita:scti-by  Mdtasc#®ons  you  laid  beforehiin  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  his  action  ? — A.  I  think  I  do. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  your  honor,  with  reference  to  that  State  I  think 
there  is  in  this  indictment  but  a  single  route. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  That  is  enougli.  If  you  will  withdraw  the  route  I 
will  withdraw  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  I  submit  that  I  am  entitled  to  speak  unin- 
terruptedly. Counsel  makes  a  running  comment  upon  the  remarks  of 
the  court  and  of  the  counsel  upon  this  side  constantly.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  submit  to  it  if  I  can  help  it.  I  desire  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is 
but  a  single  route  in  this  indictment  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  To  ask 
him  if  he  called  during  from  1879  all  the  way  down  as  to  all  the  routes 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  going  over,  I  submit,  a  great  deal  broader 
^oand  than  there  ought  to  be  any  right  to  do.  When  we  have  at- 
tempted at  anytime  to  go  into  anything  outside  of  any  route  they  have 
objected  to  it,  and  have  succeeded  in  ruling  it  out,  except  in  so  far  as 
connected  with  the  bids  which  these  defendants  put  in. 

The  Court.  As  to  this  question  with  reference  to  the  policy  which 
he  urged  upon  the  Postmaster-General,  that  will  cover  either  one  route 
or  twenty. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  as  to  that,  sir,  that  the  policy  urged  upon  the 
Postmaster-General  or  upon  the  Second  Assistant  Posmaster-General 
by  any  gentleman,  a  member  of  Congress,  Senator  or  otherwise,  is  not 
evidence  in  this  case. 

Tiie  Court.  Oh,  well,  it  strikes  me  as  part  of  the  res  gestce  that  it  is. 
(To  Mr.  Ingersoll.J  You  can  ask  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 
Q.  Now,  if  you  remember  any  of  the  reasons  that  you  laid  before  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  urged  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  any  routes  expedited  or  increased,  you  will  please  to 
state  tho&e  reasons  "i — A.  Almost  immediately  upon  my  entering  into 
Congress  I  began  to  receive  jietitions  and  letters  from  the  citizens 
of  my  State,  urging  increased  mail  facilities.  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  a  good  portion  of  the  State,  and  knew  personally  that  it 
did  not  have  such  facilities  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  have  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  repeatedly  called  upon  General  Brady,  who  was  then  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  urged  increased  mail  facili- 
ties for  my  State.  I  remember  that  when  I  would  mention  a  specific 
route  or  ask  an  increase  upon  a  route  as  to  which  I  would  bring  the  peti- 
tion saying  what  the  route  was,  he  would  send  it  to  Mr.  Brewer,  who  was 
a  clerk  in  the  contract  offlce,  I  believe,  to  make  up  the  case  as  he  called 
it,  and  I  was  met  by  him  with  a  brief  upon  the  back  of  my  application 
stating  the  amount  of  revenues  received  at  the  different  post-ofhces 
along  that  route,  antl  he  would  sometimes  say,  "  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  do  that ;  there  isn't  sufficient  revenue."  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  think  that  that  ought  to  enter  into  this  question ;  that  I  believed 
the  people  of  the  western  country,  the  pioneers  who  were  settling  it  up, 
ought  to  have  increased  mail  facilities,  or  facilities  equal  to  those  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  New  York  or  Washington ;  and  I  also  told  him  that 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  with  which  to  settle  up  a  coun- 
try that  I  knew  of,  and  I  cited  to  him  instances  of  peopl*^.  who  came  into 
"ly  State,  looked  over  the  northwestern  portion,  said  it  was  a  handsome 
State,  liked  the  country  who  would  say  "Where  is  the  post-office? 
And  how  often  have  you  your  mails  ?  "  And  when  told  it  was  only 
once  a  week,  they  shifted  ilown  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
where  the  mail  facilities  were  much  greater,  and  I  asked  that  the  policy 
be  changed  to  a  certain^^gg^  jjDij^g^^j^l^st  year  after  I  went  in  I 
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■will  state  that  I  almost  invariably  went  in  person  to  the  Second  Assis- 
tant urging  these  routes.  I  do  not  remember  one  instance  in  which  I 
referred  a  paper  to  him  by  mail  when  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  went  personally ; — A.  I  went  personally. 

Q.  [Submitting  the  paper  marked  4  A,  to  witness.]  What  is  that? — 
A.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seaman,  of  Kearney,  addressed  to  me, 
dated  April  4th,  1879,  with  reference  to  a  route  running  between 
Kearney  and  Loup  City,  in  my  State.  My  recollection  is  that  I  carried 
that  letter  personally  to  General  Brady,  and  recommended  the  granting 
of  the  increase  asked  for. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Look  at  the  back  of  it. 

The  Witness.  [Turning  the  paper  over.]  I  see  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Wha.t  does  that  say  ? 

The  Witness.  .That  says,  "  Referred  to  Mr.  Valentine,  M.  C."  I 
think  the  reference  was  a  personal  one,  however;  if  not,  T  should  have 
had  some  indorsement  on  it,  either  for  or  against  the  request.  I  un- 
doubtedly left  tha't  paper  in  person. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  [Eesumiug.]  What  route  is  that? — A.  From  Kearney  to  Loup 
City,  it  says. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  routes  you  endeavored  to  get  the  service  in- 
creased upon  1 — A.  Undoubtedly,  sir.  I  will  state  that  I  had  it  increased 
to  a  daily  last  week. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  not  evidence.     [Laughter.] 

The  Bailiffs.  Silence!  silence! 

The  Court.  The  bailiffs  must  do  more  than  sit  in  their  chairs  and 
cry  "  Silence."  Any  man  whom  they  see  making  a  noise  they  must  col- 
lar and  put  out,  or  bring  him  to  me.     Proceed  now. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  did  you  recommend  in  reference  to  that  route  from  Kear- 
ney to  Loup  City,  if  you  recollect? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell 
exactly  what  I  recommended.  I  presume  I  recommended  the  increase 
asked  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know 'what  the  petition  recommended? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  that  I  ever  saw  the  petition.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  received 
a  petition  at  that  time  ? 

Q.  You  made  no  request  for  increase  of  speed,  did  you  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  usually  understood,  I  will  say,  however,  in  that 
connection,  that  where  a  route  had  been  running  at  once  a  week  or  twice 
a  week  upon  a  slow  schedule  when  it  was  increased  to  three  times  or 
six  times  a  week  that  there  was  an  increase  of  speed. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  increase  of  speed  though  ? — A.  1  do  not 
remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the  Post- 
master-General ? — A.  It  is  possible.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did 
or  not.  I  will  say  this  that  there  are  petitions  without  any  indorse- 
ments that  I  carried  in  person,  and  when  I  did  not  place  any  indorse- 
ments upon  those  sometimes  tliey  would  say :  "Please  put  an  indorse- 
ment upon  them,"  and  I  did  so.  Others  though  they  did  not  ask  it 
about,  and  I  just  left  the  papers  without  an  indorsement.  I  do  not  re- 
member in  that  partioilar.casje,     ...  „^ 

Q.  Were  the  peopK'9fi'^fib9>'s^B3if "Wirous  of  frequency  of  mail 
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rather  than  expedition  of  time  1 — A.  Well,  sir,  as  I  understand  it  they 
desired  both. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  routes  expedited  and  increased  that  you  spoke 
to  the  Postmaster-General  about  ■? — A.  No,  sir.  Some  of  them  I  did 
not  recommend. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  that  you  recommended  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  all  that  you  recommended  1 — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 
I  very  frequently  ran  against  that  difficulty  which  they  talked  about; 
that  is,  where  they  said  the  route  did  not  pay  sufficient  revenue. 

Q.  When  you  ran  against  that  difficulty  you  did  not  obtain  what  you 
asked  1 — A.  Sometimes  I  did.  I  urged  that  it  ought  not  to  be  denied 
npou  the  ground  of  the  revenue  not  making  it  self-sustaining,  but  that 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Did  you  ever  see  this  pe- 
tition before  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did,  sir.  I  have  seen 
that  handwriting  before. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  writing ;  I  am  talking  about  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  HiNE.  What  is  the  number  of  it '? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  marked  1  A., 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  you  know  when  you  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  petition  that  the  words 
in  the  petition  "schedule  thirteen  hours"  had  been  forged  after  the  pe- 
tition was  written  ? — A.  I  certainly  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  is  no  evidence  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  conclusive  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  any  quantity  of  evidence  by  men  who  signed 
it  and  who  swore  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  is  time  enough  to  argue  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  not  interrupt  my  question. 

The  Court.  Put  the  ordinary  question.  Does  he  know  of  any  change 
in  the  petition? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  recollection  of  having  seen 
that  petition.  • 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  desired  the  multiplication  of  routes  as  well  as 
the  multiplication  of  trips  on  routes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  New  routes  you 
refer  to. 

Q.  That  was  very  important? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very,  indeed,  sir. 

Henet  M.  Teller  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Question.  Were  you  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado iu  1878  ?— Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  Senate? — A.  December,  1876. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  Senate  ? — A.  In  April  last. 

Q.  You  are  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  a  Senator,  and  representing  in  part  the  State  of  Colorado, 
^id  you  ever  call  upon  Thomas  J.  Brady,  say  in  the  years  1878  and 
1879,  and  urge  upon  him  the  increase  or  expedition  of  any  mail  routes 
in  jour  State;  and  if  so,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  jury, 
as  near  as  you  can  remember,  the  reason  that  you  urged  for  such  ac- 
tion !— A.  1  very  frequently  called  on  Mr.  Brady  with  reference  to  the 
increase  of  service  and  ^BfijiiJjpn.PLKttlktefw®*^^  course  I  gave  varioua 
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reasons  why  it  should  be  done.    A  reason  that  perhaps  would  be  given 
in  one  case  might  not  be  given  in  another. 

Q.  I  want  the  general  reasons  tliat  you  gave. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that,  inasmuch  as  he  states  that  the  reasons 
on  one  route  might  be  different  from  those  on  another.  The  general 
reasons  very  obviously  are  not  admissible.  They  should  be  confined  to 
what  he  gave  in  the  particular  routes. 

The  C'oTJET.  I  understand  that  this  question  is  directed  to  the  same 
object  to  which  the  other  questions  were  to  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  Exactly. 

A.  I  had  a  general  theory  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  these  mail  routes  in  the  West,  and  that  I  always  urged. 
Then  there  was  undoubtedly 

Q.  [Interposing.]  What  did  you  urge  ?  What  was  your  theory  ? — A. 
My  theory  was  that  the  Government  owed  it  to  the  people  who  went 
into  the  western  country  to  give  them  mail  facilities.  I  think  I  have 
repeatedly  said  in  the  Senate  that  every  mining  camp  of  twenty  people! 
was  entitled  to  daily  mail.  I  gave  my  reasons  in  the  Senate,  and  I  gave 
them  frequently  to  the  officials,  both  Mr.  Brady  and  others.  I  thought 
that  the  jjeople  who  went  out  to  settle  up  a  new  country  had  not  lost 
any  rights  that  they  had  before  they  went  there.  I  thought  the  people 
who  went  from  New  England  and  New  York  and  other  places  had  a 
right  to  have  these  facilities,  and  that  it  was  as  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  people  back  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  as  it  was  theirs  to  comma- 
nicate  with  them.  I  never  inquired  what  the  cost  of  it  was.  When 
met  by  them  with  that  objection,  as  Mr.  Valentine  said  he  frequently 
was,  I  always  averred  that  in  my  judgment  the  Government  had  not 
any  right  to  waive  the  service,  and  that  if  the  people  went  there  the 
Government  should,  irrespective  of  cost,  give  them  the  facilities  ;  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Post-Office  Department  should  pay,  any 
more  than  the  Army  aud  Navy  should  pay,  their  own  expenses.  That 
was  the  iiolicy  that  I  urged  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  policy  of  your  own  or  any  view  of 
your  own  as  to  the  effect  that  frequent  mail  communication  would  have 
on  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as  the 'Indian  question  ? 
.  Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  That  is  objectionable. 

Q.  And  did  you  so  express  it  1 

The  Court.  It  is  not  what  views  he  had,  but  what  he  urged. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  such  views  upon  the  Postmaster-General  and  th& 
Second  Assistant,  or  either  ? — A.  I  tliink  Irarely  wenttothe  Postmaster- 
General.  I  think  I  did  my  business  almost  universally  either  with  the 
Second  Assistant,  Mr.  Brady,  or,  in  his  absence,  with  the  clerk  who 
had  charge  of  it,  Mr.  Turner,  I  think.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr. 
Turner  was  the  clerk  all  the  time  or  not.  I  occasionally  had  to  go  to 
him  when  Mr.  Brady  was  not  in  the  office.  I  think  I  generally  went 
to  General  Brady  when  1  could.  I  urged  various  reasons  why  these. 
routes  should  be  established,  and  I  believe  in  almost  every  instance  I 
siicceeded  in  getting  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition  I  asked  for. 
1  was  very  much  pressed  by  my  people.  People  would  get  into  a 
mining  canqi  at  a  distance  beyond  the  railroads,  aud  then  commenceira- 
mediately  asking  for  mail  facilities,  and  in  our  country,  Colorado,  es- 
pecially, a  mining  camp  would  spring  up  from  a  very  small  hamlet  to  a 
flourishing  town  iu  thii^^^c^rx^gd^Sj^^jji^l^mplained  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  kee,])  pace  wim  tne  setuement.    I  urged  all  this,  and  1  ex- 
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pressed  the  opinion  that  the  settlepientof  the  Indian  question  would  be 
BOinewhat  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  distributed  the  people  over  the 
country  in  theviciuity  of  thelndian  reservations,  and  thatthe  more  people 
•vre  had  the  more  mail  we  had  ;  and  the  more  people  we  had  and  the  more 
mail  we  had  the  less  dilliculty  we  would  have  with  the  Indians.  I 
urged  that  both  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  the  Senate.  I  don't  recollect 
now,  without  looking  over,  just  what  routes  1  recommended;  but  I 
suppose  I  recommended  every  one  that  my  constituents  asted  me  to. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  I  know  that  when  I  went  home  in  1878 
and  1879  I  wrote  quite  a  number  of  lettei-s,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Brady,  ur- 
gent letters,  to  have  certain  mail  facilities,  principally  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  which  was  very  rapidly  developing — I  think, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  on  file  some  letters  of  mine  concerning  the  Lead- 
ville  mail,  also.  Leadville  sprung  from  a  mere  hamlet  to  a  large  town 
inside  of  a  very  brief  period. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  mail  roixtes  that  you  urged  expedition  and 
increase  of  service  upon  been  taken  up  by  railroad  lines  since  that 
time  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  qnestion  is  objectionable  for  its  generality. 

Mr.  Mereick.  It  may  have  been  done  to-day,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Ingbiisoll.  I  asked,  if,  as  a  matter  oi'l^act,  they  have  not  been 
80  taken  up.    I  can  ask  him  what  ones. 

Q.  Has  the  route  from  Silverton  to  Durango  been  taken  up  by  rail- 
road 1 — A.  I  understand  so.  I  am  not  clear  that  the  railroad  is  com- 
pleted into  Silverton;  some  portion  of  it  is;  probably  all  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  one  from  Ojo  Caliente,  jSTew  Mexico,  to  Durango? — A, 
When  I  say  it  has  been  taken  up,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  railroad  runs 
over  the  exact  line  of  the  stage  route.  I  understand  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  railroad. 

Mr.  Bliss.  From  Ojo  Caliente  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  be  mistaken.-  That  is  out  of  my 
State. 

The  Court.  They  have  not  gone  into  that  inquiry  on  the  other  side. 

The' Witness.  The  railroad  line,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Merriok.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  thought  it  would  be  handy,  if  the  court  please, 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  as  we  have  gone  along  about  how  much 
less  the  star-route  service  was  costing  now  than  formerly 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  But  you  must  certainly  remember  that 
the  court  excluded  all  inquiry  on  tliat  subject. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  know.  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  thought  it  would 
be  real  good  to  show  that  all  the  expensive  routes  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  railroad ;  but  no  matter. 

The  Court.  That  is  for  the  jury,  gentlemen ;  but  you  should  disre- 
gard it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  all. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Bliss: 
Q.  You  spoke  about  the  scattering  of  the  people  as  tending  to  settle 
the  Indian  question.    Did  the  question  whether  the  mails  went  three 
miles  an  hour  or  five  miles  an  hour  have  anv  bearing  upon  that  ques- 
tion ?_A.  Yes,  sir;  it  MS"gZ8gtMfe¥'^fiS<lffS  as  bad  the  frequency  of 
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the  mail.  The  people  in  our  country  do  business  with  great  rapidity, 
and  whether  the  mail  was  forty-eight  hours  in  reaching  Leadville  from 
Denver,  or  twenty-four,  was  a  very  important  question. 

Qr  But  Leadville  is  not  in  this  case. — A.  That  was  one  of  the  cases 
that  was  in  controversy  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  controversy  here. — A.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  principle  and  not  of  any  particular  case.  It  had  this  hear- 
ing, that  the  more  frequent  the  mails  and  the  sooner  they  got  there  the 
more  desirable  the  place  became  as  a  place  of  residence! 

Q.  If  a  mail  left  town  in  the  morning,  did  the  question  whether  it  got 
to  the  other  town  at  the  terminus  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  have  any  bearing  upon  the  Indian  question  1 — 
A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  had  any  perceptible  bearing,  but  it  had  a 
bearing  exactly  in  the  degree  as  2  is  to  6.  Perhaps  the  bearing  was 
imperceptible,  but  still  it  existed  in  a  degree. 

Q.  In  1879  and  1880  was  there  any  question  about  Indians  on  the  route 
from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  ? — A.  None  on  that  route. 

Q.  Was  there  any  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita  ? — A.  Probably  none  on  that 
route. 

Q.  Was  there  any  from  Trinidad  to  Madison!— A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber where  Madison  is. 

Q.  Madison  is  south  from  Trinidad. — A.  I  should  think  likely  there 
was  not  any  in  the  south,  but  those  are  not  routes  specially  that  I 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Was  there  any  between  Silverton  and  Parrott 
City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was. 

Q.  Indians  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  decidedly ;  there  were  Indian."  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  That  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
reservation.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  from  1877 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Was  there  any  trouble  in  1879  ? — A.  In  1879  we 
had  a  war  with  the  Indians  at  the  White  River  Agency,  but  the  reser- 
vation extended  clear  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  same  Indians. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  ? — A.  It  is  the  same 
side  of  the  mountains  that  Parrott  City  is  on  precisely  :  Parrott  City 
is  not  a  great  ways  from  the  reservation. 

Q.  Durango  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  ? — A.  The  same 
side  of  the  mountains  that  Parrott  City  is  on,  and  not  a  great  distance 
from  it. 

Q.  Ouray  is  on  the  other  side,  is  it  ? — A.  Ouray  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  range,  but  it  is  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  waters  running 
through  the  reservation,  so  that  it  connects  the  two.    Ouray  is  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  agency. 
*    Q.  The  agency  is  at  Los  Pinos? — A.  The  agency  is  at  Los  Pinos. 

D.  H.  Peterson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  1 — Answer.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Louisiana, 
but  I  reside  here  temporarily. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  carrying  the  mail?— A.  I 
ha\e. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time?— A.  I  think  from  1870  or  1871,  up  to  the 
present  date. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long- have  you  known  him? — A.  Well,  since  he  came  to 
Washington.  I  only  EM§/ifefeb!i*>yV&'ig'bfe(J#<®rew  Orleaus  before  he  came 
lere. 
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Q,  Did  you  hear  his  testimony  in  regard  to  certain  drafts  he  received 
from  you? — A.  No;  I  only  heara  a  part  of  it ;  I  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  deliver  any  drafts  to  Mr.  Walsh ;  and,  if  so, 
jnst  state  upon  what  considerations  you  delivered  them  to  him,  and  for 
what  you  gave  him  those  drafts  1 

Mr.  Mereick.  One  moment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  not  that  collateral  matter  entirely  1 

Mr.  Mereick.  Your  honor  so  ruled. 

The  GouET'  Do  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Meerick  and  Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Being  collateral,  of  course  we  cannot  rebut  it  after- 
ward, even  if  we  consented  to  its  being  received. 

The  OouET.  Was  it  a  matter  brought  out  in  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  It  is  a  matter  in-chief. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  remember  its  being  brought  out  in-chief 

Mr.  Meerick.  There  was  this  brought,  out  in-chief,  sir,  and  this  is 
all  that  was  brought  out  in-chief 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  send  for 
an  authority  on  this  one  point  ? 

The  Court.  I  want  to  know  the  facts  before  I  look  at  the  authority. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  mean  before  a  decision  is  reached. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  On  page  1702  you  will  find  in  the  examination-in-chief 
the  following : 

A.  [Continuing.]  That  I  hRd  seen  enough  if  I  chose  to  observe,  might  have  ob- 
served enough,  to  know  that  there  were  matters  which  clearly  indicated  what  the  cus- 
tom was  in  regard  to  his  per  centum.  I  asked  him  what  he  referred  to.  He  said  he 
refeneil  to  the  Peterson-Price  drafts — 

and  the  next  day  the  witness  corrected  that,  and  said  it  was  the  Peter- 
son and  the  Price  drafts.     He  refers  to  it  four  or  five  times  afterwards. 

Mr.  Mereick.  That  is  the  only  place  in  the  examiuatiou-in-chief. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  suspend  if  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  wish  to 
proceed.  Now,  sir,  the  reference  in  the  examination-in-chief  to  the 
Peterson  and  Price  drafts  formed  the  basis  of  a  proposition  from  us  to 
introduce  the  Price  drafts.  Your  honor  went  over  the  entire  matter, 
and  reftised  to  allow  the  Price  drafts  to  be  introduced,  and  your  honqr 
decided  that  this  was  a  collateral  matter. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Do  you  say  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  admitted  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  those  were  not  these  drafts.  They  were  drafts 
that  Brady  had  handed  to  Walsh,  and  were  drafts  on  the  Indianola 
and  Corpus  Ohristi  routes.  The  Price  drafts  in  this  case  were  on  the 
Corpus  Ohristi  and  San  Antonio 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No;  these  were  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Meerick.  These  were  on  an  entirely  different  route.  All  that 
was  said,  except  about  the  Peterson  and  Price  drafts,  was  brought  out 
on  the  cross-examination.  The  Peterson  drafts  were  not  again  referred 
to  in  the  examination-in-chief;  not  once.  When  they  came  to  the  cross- 
examination  we  did  not  think  proper  to  interfere.  We  made  one  or 
two  objections,  but  they  went  on.  It  was  all  collateral,  and  it  was 
stated  at  the  time,  with  reference  to  these  collateral  matters,  that  they 
could  not  be  inquired  into.  I  will  hand  your  honor  up  the  volume  of 
proceedings,  unless  you  have  it  here. 

The  Court.  I  have  page  1702  here. 


Mr.  Meerick.  It  is 
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The  Court.  This  is  the  only  reference- 


Mr.  McSwBENY.  ^Interposing.]  Now  turn  to  page  1723. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  That  is  the  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  admit  that  in  the  cross-examination  the  subject  was 
repeatedly  referred  to.  If  the  cross-examination  had  been  the  exami- 
nation-in-chief, the  counsel  for  the  defendants  would  have  the  right  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry  they  now  propose. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  1723. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  That  is  all  cross-examination. 

Mr.  MoBwEENY.  He  was  asked  in  strict  cross-examination  as  to  the 
order  of  loans.  He  went  on  "  the  next  in  order  was" — and  then  he  cor- 
rected himself  and  said  "that  was  the  next  one  barring  the  Peterson 
drafts."    Then  he  went  on  to  explain. 

The  CoTJET.  What  do  you  propose  to  ask  this  witness? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Walsh  having  testified  that  he  received  from  Dr. 
Peterson  divers  drafts  I  am  going  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  delivered 
any  drafts  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  I  propose  to  prove  by  the  witness  that 
the  drafts  that  Walsh  received  from  the  witness 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  [Interposing.]  Following  the  example  of  the  other 
side,  I  object  to  the  statement. 

The  Court.  I  inquire  simply  as  to  what  question  you  propose  now 
to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  propose  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  gave  Walsh 
any  drafts,  and  if  so,  upon  what  consideration  he  gave  them ;  and  after- 
wards I  propose  to  prove 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  No. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  You  did  not  let  us  state. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
the  testimony,  and  that  is  this :  -Every  false  statement  and  all  false  tes- 
timony necessarily  has  to  have  a  true'  basis.  If  it  is  evidence  of  an  ad- 
mission, there  must  be  somebody  existing  capable  of  making  the  admis- 
sion. That  is  true.  There  must  have  been  a  period  in  time  when  the 
admission  could  have  been  made.  That  is  another  truth.  There  must 
have  been  a  place  where  it  was  made  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  made. 
All  these  things  of  necessity  must  be  true.  Finally  comes  the  state- 
ment. That  statement  may  be  entirely  false,  although  surrouuded  by 
and  upheld  by  and  roofed  in  by  facts,  truth.  Now,  in  this  case,  we 
could  show  if  possible,  for  instance,  that  this  man  Walsh  was  not  at 
the  place  designated  by  him  on  the  day  specified.  That  would  not  he 
collateral.  That  would  be  a.  fact  going  to  show  that  his  testimony  was 
untrue.  Now,  we  could  show,  for  .instance,  if  he  said  that  they  met  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  that  there  was  no  such  place.  If  he  gave  a  num- 
ber and  a  street  we  might  be  permitted  to  show  that  there  was  no  such 
number  and  that  there  was  no  such  street;  or  if  there  was  such  a  num- 
ber, that  there  was  no  house  there.  We  could  show  all  those  thinge ;  they 
are  not  collateral.  Tbey  contradict.  Now,  then,  if  in  these  conversa- 
tions he  said  that  a  man  said  something  else,  not  only  the  admission, 
but  something  else,  if  we  could  show  that  the  something  else  he  said  is 
not  this,  that  is  not  a  collateral  matter.  That  goes  to  the  credibility  of 
the  witness. 

The  CouET.  Yes;  but  when  wliat  he  said- 


Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  Your  honor,  let  me  make  a  point:  Now, 
he  says, ''  I  had  20  per  cent,  from  everybody,  and  you  ought  to  know  that 
from  the  course  of  busjDj^sibc/'Jby  toS*««JUMX)f  business  ^ "  "Why  you 
should  have  known  that  from  the  Peterson  drafts."    Now,  whatdoes  that 
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mean  ?  If  it  means  anything  it  means  that  he,  Walsh,  then  knew  that 
Peterson  paid  him,  Brady,  by  virtue  of  or  through  those  drafts  20  per 
ceut.  Now,  if  it  means  anything  it  means  that.  Would  not  we  be 
allowed  to  show  that  these  drafts  were  not  given  by  Mr.  Peterson  ta 
Mr.  Brady  nor  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  Mr.  Brady  nor  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  any- 
body in  the  world  except  Mr.  Walsh  ?  We  would  have  the  right  ta 
8how  that  as  a  fact.  Now,  for  instance,  he  said  at  the  time,  "  Don't  you 
know  that  John  Smith  paid  me  20  per  cent,  on  his  Increase  and  expedi- 
tion on  such  a  route  ? "  ''No."  "Well,  he  did.  He  paid  me  20  per 
cent."  That  is  a  collateral  matter  you  would  say,  and  yet  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  John  Smith  did  pay  the  20  per  cent. ;  and  if  th& 
evidence  is  that  John  Smith  did  pay  it,  I  say  it  goes  far  to  show  that 
the  conversations  detailed  are  true.  Now,  in  this  case,  he  says  for  in- 
stance, "  Don't  you  know  that  Peterson  paid  me  so  and  so,  and  that  h& 
paid  it  through  you  by  certain  drafts  ?  "  Now,  he  says  that  is  what 
Brady  substantially  said  tohim.  We  call  Mr.  Peterson.  Suppose  we  can 
prove  by  him  that  that  is  not  true;  absolutely  false.  Then  it  ceases,  in 
toy  judgment,  to  be  a  collateral  matter,  and  is  a  matter  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  the  whole  question  of  whether  he  is  telling  the  truth  or  not.. 
In  the  case  that  I  spoke  of  in  32  Maine,  it  is  not  exactly  as  full  as  I 
supposed  it  was,  but  I  will  read  it  to  the  court,  and  it  will  throw  some- 
light  upon  the  subject.  The  indictment  was  for  breaking  and  entering. 
8  store  and  stealing  goods : 

After  introducing  testimony  tending  to  sbow  the  breaking  and  stealing  and  some  other- 
facts,  the  Government  introduced  one  Huston,  who  testities  in  chief,  among  other  things^ 
that  the  offense -was  committed  by  himself  and  the  defendant  and  one  Whitehousej 
that  hefore  the  breaking  the  defendant  said  he  has  got  a  place  selected,  and  that 
Whitehouse  was  knowing  to  it;  that  Whitehonse  was  then  out  fishing  wnd,  as  the- 
defendant  said,  was  to  be  back  in  a  few  days;  that  Whitehouse  got  home  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday  before  the  robbery  was  committed  at  night ;  that  there  was  a  severe- 
Btormon  Thursday,  and  the  witness  went  overAo  the  house  of  Whitebonse  on  Thursday 
morning  and  saw  him  there. 

Now,  if  there  was  ever  anything  collateral  you  would  think  it  would 
be  that. 

The  defendant  offered  to  prove  by  another  witness  that  Whitehonse  returned  from 
sea  on  Tuesday  before  the  Thursday  when  the  robbery  was  committed  ;  and  that  Hus- 
ton, the  Government's  witness,  had  conversed  with  him  ou  Wednesday. 

Shepley,  Chief  Justice,  says : 

Whi'D  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  introduced  to  convict  a  person  of  crime,  it» 
credibility  may  properly  be  tested  by  its  conformity  to  truth  in  every  particular  state- 
ment. 

It  perceived  to  remain  unimpeached  when  its  truth  might  be  tested  by  facts  capable 
of  being  established  by  other  testimony,  it  would  be  more  entitled  to  confi  lenoe  than 
it  would  be  if  not  found  to  be  true,  whenever  its  truth  should  be  thus  ascertained.  As- 
departures  from  the  truth  were  found  to  he  more  or  less  frequent  or  iuiportaut,  there 
■ffould  be  occasion  for  greater  or  less  confidence,  that  the  essential  particulars  of  the- 
traDsaction  were  correct. 

Circuiustauces  related  as  having  talten  place,  during  arrangements  made  for  the 
commiseion  of  crime,  may  not  be  absolutely  essential  as  proof,  that  the  alleged  crime 
has  been  committed  ;  and  yet,  when  introduced  for'the  prosecution,  as.d  found  to  be 
open  to  contradiction  by  other  testimony  and  to  remain  uncontradicted,  and  to  be 
such  as  would  naturally  lie  expected  to  occur  undf-r  like  circumstances,  they  would 
"idace  jurors  to  repose  more  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  testimony,  than  they  would 
he  inclined  to  do,  if  all  such  means  of  testing  its  truth  were  omitted  or  excluded. 

In  this  case  the  accomplice  tesnfled  that  the  crime  bad  been  committed  by  the  ac- 
cused and  by  himself  and  one  Whitehouse;  that  the  accused  in  conversation  with  him 
stated,  that  Whitehouse,  who  was  then  out  fishing,  would  be  hack  in  a  few  days.  The 
wituess  testified  that,  "Whitehouse  got  home  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  before  the 
robbery  was  committed  at  night ;"  that  he  "  went  over  on  the  Thursday  morniag  to- 
WhitehDuse's  house  and  saw  him  there." 

lestimony  in  defease  was  EH^isetSlib^MiQeQS&f^ve  that  Whitehouse  returned 
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irom  sea  on  Toesday  before  the  Thursday,  on  the  night  of  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  witness  saw  and  conversed  with  him  on  Wednesday. 

In  argument,  it  is  iosisred  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  Whitehouse  came  home 
from  sea  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  ;  that  the  statement  respecting  the  time  was  a  col- 
lateral fact  and  incapable  as  such  of  being  contradicted. 

There  is  just  reason  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  the  facts  connected  with  arrangements 
made  preparatory  to  the  commission  of  crime  can  be  considered  as  collateral  or  imma- 
terial, and  be  for  that  reason  excluded.  They  may  often  be  important  to  a  correct 
'knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  material  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  allajjert 
crime  without  preparatory  arrangement  from  being  regarded  as  unnatural  and  incred- 
ible. 

If  the  testimony  of  the  witness  introduced  on  his  examination  for  the  Goverument 
might  have  been  excluded,  because  it  related  to  facts  collattral  or  immaterial,  yet,  whea 
introduced  without  objection,  it  became  testimony  for  the  consideration  of  the  jurv  j 
^nd  the  rule  that  testimony  collateral  to  the  issue  cannot  be  contradicted,  does  not 
■apply  to  testimony  introduced  by  the  opposite  party,  but  is  confined  to  testimouy  in- 
troduced by  cross-examinationi  of  an  opponent's  witness,  or,  otherwise,  by  the  party 
Trhich  proposes  to  contradict  it.  ' 

The  testimony  excluded  in  this  case  should,  therefore,  have  been  admitted. 

And  the  exception  was  sustained,  and  the  verdict  was  set  aside, 
^and  a  new  trial  granted.  ITow,  in  this  case,  whatever  the  witness  stiid 
ashavinghappened  at  that  time  is,  in  my  judgment  subject,  todenial— 
subject  to  contradiction.  For  instance,  he  says  that  he  went  there  iu 
the  morning,  and  we  show  that  he  did  not  go  in  the  morning.  For  In- 
stance, he  states  that  so  and  so  came  there  in  a  carriage,  and  we  sliow 
that  he  did  not,  that  he  did  not  have  such  a  carriage,  and  that  no  isiuth 
carriage  was  there.  I  can  think  of  a  thousand  tilings  that  we  wmild 
have  the  right  to  contradict;  but  coming  right  down  to  this  veryiioiiit 
at  issue,  these  Peterson  drafts  were  referred  to  in  the  evidence  in-cliief 
as  an  evidence  that  he,  Walsh,  knew  the  custom  of  the  department, 
which  custom  had  been  already  stated  to  be,  by  G-eneral  Brad.v,  nc- 
«ording  to  that  testimony,  20  per  cent,  upon  all  increases  and  expedi- 
tions. Now  he  says,  "  You  kuow  that,  or  you  should  have  known 
that. "  How  ?  By  the  Peterson 'drafts.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
The  meaning  of  that  is  that  the  Peterson  drafts  included  that  pay,  in- 
cluded that  20  per  cent ;  that  they  were  given  to  Mr.  Brady,  or  part  of 
it,  as  so  much,  or  such  a  percentage  for  such  an  increase  or  suub  an 
■expedition.  Now,  suppose  that  is  all  he  said,  "  You  know  by  the  Pe- 
terson drafts,"  would  it  be  competent  evidence  to  show  by  Mr.  Peter- 
son that  he  never  gave  any  drafts  ;  that  that  was  a  pure  ijiyth  born  in 
the  brain  of  the  witness  ?  Would  not  that  tend  strongly  to  show  that 
the  whole  conversation  was  a  fabrication !  That  is  all  I  want.  I  want  to 
■disprove  thatpartof  thestory  capableof  beingdisproved.  A  man  can  sny 
here  in  court,  "  I  went  and  saw  John  Smith,  Sunday  morning.  He  lives 
at  22  B  street.  I  called  there.  He  came  to  the  door  and  we  sat  down.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  cigar,  and  would  sit  down."  He  may  st;itB 
■s,  hundred  little  things  that  never  happened,  and  tell  them  as  the  indi- 
■cation  of  a  true  story.  Now,  if  he  told  that  kind  of  story  I  think  I 
would  be  permitted  to  show  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  come  to  the  dour; 
that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  iavite  him  in;  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  otter  him 
a  cigar  ;  that  Mr.  Smith 

Mr.  MoSwEBNY,  [Interposing.]  Did  not  smoke. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Gontinuing.J  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  said  to  him, 
■''I  don't  wish  to  see  you."  Anything  tending  to  discredit  that  story, 
if  there  is  something  stated  by  the  witness  capable  of  being  disproved, 
should  be  admitted.  The  court  will  see  that  we  are  always  driven  lo 
that.  Whenever  a  man  tells  what  is  not  true  (I  am  not  saying  it  i.s  so 
in  this  case)  he  wiU,b£ingJu..csiyfifulJy^  the  true  things  he  can  think 
•of.    He  will  put  a' 


ill.brinff  in  carfifully^  the  true  things  he  can  think 
,ffWlSf^te9§Wat  he  can  get  over  the  pill  of 
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a  lie.  Now  the  question  is,  have  we  the  right  to  show  that  inside  th& 
sugar  is  hidden  the  falsehood  ?  The  only  way  we  can  show  it  is  by 
disproving  the  little  things  that  he  has  thrown  out  here  and  there,  be- 
cause after  awhile  he  has  to  come  to  a  place  where  he  leaves  the  truth 
and  welds  the  story  onto  falsehood.  Here  is  the  weld  in  this  case, 
"  You  must  have  known  that  the  20  per  cent,  was  paid  by  the  Peterson- 
draft." 

The  CouKT.  That  is  what  Brady  said. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  is  what  he  said  Brady  said. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  INGBRSOLL.  "  Tou  must  know  by  the  Peterson  drafts."  What 
Peterson  drafts  1  Why,  the  Peterson  drafts  given  to  Walsh.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  the  Peterson  drafts?  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  Peter- 
son drafts  going  to  show  the  demand  of  the  20  per  cent.,  then  that 
statement  never  was  made  by  Brady. 

The  Court.  Does  that  follow  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Oertaialy  it  follows,  absolutely  follows,  and  for  this' 
reason:  Mr.  Walsh  knew  what  the  Peterson  drafts  were  given  for. 
He  received  them.  Consequently,  he  knew  whether  any  20  per  cent, 
went  to  Brady  ;  and  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  per  cent,  was  ever  paid 
to  Brady,  if  the  drafts  were  given  to  him  for  his  services,  and  his  alone, 
that  would  show  that  the  conversation  was  absolutely  untrue ;  because 
no  man  seeks  to  strengthen  his  argument  by  giving  a  reason  to  the 
man  he  is  discussing  with  that  the  man  knows  to  be  false,  and  the  man 
knows  to  be  a  lie. 

The  Court.  Is  not  that  a  very  common  way  of  talking  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  let  me  show  the  court :  For  instance,  a 
man  says  to  another,  "  You  know  that  I  am  in  the  counterfeit-money 
business.  You  know  it.  How  ?  Don't  you  know  that  you  took  a  hun- 
dred-dollar bill  from  me,  or  a  two-hundred-dollar  bill,  knowing  it  to  be 
counterfeit  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  at  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  business !  "^ 
Would  it  not  be  perfectly  competent  to  prove  that  those  bills  were 
genuine,  and  if  they  were  genuine,  would  it  not  show,  beyond  a  perad- 
venture,  that  the  conversation  never  occurred  ?  Now,  Mr.  Brady  says 
to  Mm,  according  to  his  statement,  ''You  must  have  known  that  20 
per  cent,  was  paid."  How !  By  the  Peterson  drafts.  What  does  that 
mean?  Why,  that  Peterson  paid  the  20  cent.  Now,  suppose  we 
prove  by  Mr.  Peterson  that  no  such  thing  occurred,  and  that  the  trade 
was  made  with  Walsh  himself,  and  that  Walsh  was  the  attorney,  and 
that  Walsh  did  the  business,  and  that  Walsh  was  paid,  and  Brady  was 
not  paid  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  Brady  never  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  In  fact,  never  heard  of  it.  Does  not  that  show  that 
the  conversation  never  occurred  1  I  deny  that  this  is  collateral .  I  deny 
that  anything  is  collateral  that  shows  that  the  conversation  did  not 
occur.  Just  to  the  extent  that  it  heightens  the  improbability  it  be- 
comes material.  It  is  more  and  more  so  in  this  case,  if  we  can  show  by 
Mr.  Peterson  that  Mr.  Brady  had  no  interest  in  the  draft,  that  he  never 
paid  any  20  per  cent,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
thus  break  down  the  foundation  of  the  remark  He  says  Brady  says, 
j'  I  received  20  per  cent.,  as  you  know,  from  the  Peterson  drafts."  Now, 
if  we  break  down  the  foundation,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  destroy  the  illus- 
tration, if  we  annihilate  the  reason  that  was  put  In  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Brady,  then  we  do  away  with  all  grounds  for  believing  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Walsh. 
On  page  1712  of  our  rQ/giiflzftfctJb'yViiiteifGssciSSs  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
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•of  lending  money  to  mail  contractors,  and  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
«ashing  their  drafts.  Now,  it  may  cometo  light  that  he  had  these  drafts 
in  tluit  way.  I  do  not  know  how  he  got  them.  I  do  not  care  how  he 
got  them  ;  but  I  want  to  show  by  this  witness  that  Mr.  Brady  never 
had  an  interest  of  one  cent  in  these  drafts.  The  statement  that  he  said 
■everybody  paid  him  can  be  contradicted  by  calling  all  of  the  contrac- 
tors we  can  find,  and  each  one  swearing  that  that. is  not  true.  Now,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  be  proved  that  Brady  admitted  to  a  man 
that  he  had  trouble  with ;  admitted  to  his  enemy;  admitted  to  the  man 
that  he  was  about  to  make  an  enemy  of  for  life,  that  he  was  bribed  by 
all  the  contractors.  It  does  not  harmonize  with  reason,  or  with  human 
nature.  The  court  will  remember,  too,  that  when  the  books  came  here 
from  New  York,  from  Hatch  &  Foote's,  with  regard  to  the  $10,000,  the 
court,  as  I  recall  it,  held  at  that  time  that  the  fact  that  the  S  10,000  was 
on  such  a  da,y  credited  was  not  a  material  fact;  but  it  was  admitted  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  cumulative ;  that  it  tended  to  establish  that 
-statement  in  some  waj^  For  instance,  here  is  a  case :  Mr.  Walsh  has 
Brady  refer  to  these  Peterson  drafts.  Now,  if  they  could  bring  for- 
ward Peterson,  and  Peterson  would  swear  that  those  drafts  repre- 
sented the  20  per  cent,  that  Brady  was  entitled  to,  surely  that  would  be 
good  evidence.  That  would  substantiate  Mr.  Walsh's  statement.  If 
Peterson  would  swear  that  those  drafts  represented  the  20  per  cent. 
Brady  was  to  have,  that  would  certainly  tend  to  uphold  Walsh's  state- 
ment very  strongly.  Now,  then,  if  he  will  swear  that  that  is  not  true, 
then,  I  say,  it  tends  to  discredit  Mr.  Walsh's  statement. 

The  Court.  But  suppose  it  is  the  converse.  If  the  Peterson  evi- 
dence upon  that  point  was  not  competent 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  But  it  must  have  been  competent  for 
them  to  prove  by  Peterson  that  he  did  pay  the  20  per  cent.  I  admit 
that  must  be  competent.  If  that  credit  given  on  the  New  York  books 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Walsh  gave  him  the  money,  and  the 
oourt  can^  see  that  the  evidence  is  of  any  jiossible  use  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, it  only  tends  to  uphold  the  statement  made  by  Walsh  that  Brady 
received  20  per  cent,  upon  all  the  increases. 

The  Court.  No.  The  court  received  that  evidence  just  as  it  would 
have  received  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  saw  the  money  paid  over. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor  ruled  that  as  to  the  payment  on  other 
routes  you  would  not  admit  it.  You  would  not  let  me  put  it  in  proof 
that  he  had  received  money  on  other  routes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  testimony  to  show  that  this 
was  paid  on  any  route,  and  it  is  uo^  pretended.  They  oft'ered  that  evi- 
dence of  the  credit  on  the  books  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  because  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Walsh  had  mentioned  that  in  his  testimony.  He  had  men- 
tioned that  he  made  loans  to  Brady. 

The  Court.  He  stated  that  he  i)aid  the  money  there. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes. 

The  Court.  And  if  another  ^7itness  had  been  called  to  prove  that 
he  had  seen  it  paid  over,  that  would  have  been  competent  testimony, 
I  suppose ;  and  the  entry  upon  the  book  at  that  place  by  those  people 
had  a  similar  tenc^ency. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  this  case  whether 
he  lent  Brady  any  money  or  not.  Suppose  the  evidence  was  that  Brady 
borrowed  $3,000  of  him,  then  $1,200,  and  then  $13,500,  and  then 
grabbed  the  notes  away  from  him,  and  then  wouldn't  pay  him,  would  the 
court  have  allowed  tiiA\A&JM^,Q^t^Jir,£i%ki'mly  not.  Why  was  that 
evidence  given ?  BecWS^^W iL"§hStW%e  story  that  included  the 
statement  that  Brady  is  said  to  have  made  to  him. 
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The  Court.  The  evidence  was  not  admitted  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
jonfirming  Walsh.  It  was  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
■act  alleged  by  Walsh. 

Mr.  IN&ERSOLL.  Then  I  might  say  that  this  is  introduced  for  thepurpose 
3f  establishing  that  what  Walsh  said  is  not  a  fact.  Kovt,  was  it  referred 
to  in  the  exaraination-in-chief  ?  Yes.  How !  "  You  must  have  known 
it  because  you  knew  about  the  Peterson  drafts."  They  brought  it  out. 
We  did  not  bring  it  out.    It  was  on  the  examination-in-chief. 

Now,  let  me  read  to  your  honor  from  Wharton's  Criminal  Evidence, 
8th  edition,  page  485 : 

This  limitation — 

As  to  the  contradiction  of  what  is  called  immaterial  testimony — 

only  applies  to  answers  on  crOBS-examination.     It  does  not  affect  answers  to  the  ex- 
amiDation-in-chief. 

Here  we  are  referred  to  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Sargent;  22  Maine, 
the  case  I  read,  Hastings  vs.  Livermore,  15  Gray,  10  ;  Whitney  vs. 
Boston,  98  Mass.,  312,  and  also  section  482  of  the  same  author. 

A  witness  called  by  the  opposing  party  can  be  discredited  by  proving  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  made  a  statement  inconsistent  with  his  statement  on  trial,  provided  snch 
statement  be  material  to  the  issue,  though  a  witness,  after  testifying  to  criminating 
facts,  cannot  be  asked  whether  he  had  not  previously  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  de- 
fendant was  not  guilty.  The  statement  which  it  is  intended  to  contradict  must  involve 
facts  in  evidence. 

Now,  how  did  he  know  from  the  Peterson  draft  that  Brady  got  20 
per  cent.  ? 

If  confined  to  opinion,  when  opinion  is  not  at  issue,  or  to  other  irrelevant  matters, 
the  croas-esamining  parfty  is  bound  bj'  the  answer. 

That  is  in  cross-examination. 

Astatementof  opiuion,  however,  that  goes  to  show  bias,  is  so  far  relevant  that  a 
denial  of  its  expression  is  admissible.  So  the  opinion  of  an  expert  when  material  may 
be  discredited  by  proof  that  he  had  previously  expressed  a  contradictory  opinion.  Nor 
is  the  right  thus  to  contradict  limited  to  matters  arising  in  the  examination-in-chief. 
It  extends  to  matters  originating  in  the  cross-examination  ;  and  then  if  such  matters 
are  material  contradiction  by  this  process  is  equally  permissible.  Thus,  when  the 
prosecuting  witness  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  indecent  assault  on  her  when 
driving,  on  being  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  she  had  not  said  to  the  defend- 
ant, sulisequent  to  the  event  in  litigation,  that  she  would  kiss  him  if  he  would  take 
her  to  drive,  denied  she  had  said  so,  it  was  held  that  she  could  be  contradicted  by  call- 
ing a  witness  to  prove  that  she  had  made  such  a  statement.  A  witness  also  may  be 
contradicted  by  proof  of  prior  contradictory  statements  before  a  grand  jury,  or  by  proof 
that  he  now  states  facts  which,  on  a  former  trial,  he  omitted  to  state.  And  generally, 
'  whenever  on  a  former  occasion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  witness  to  state  the  whole  truth 
it  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  witness,  in  his  statement,  omitted  facts  sworn  to  by 
him  at  the  trial. 

Now,  ia  this  case,  and  it  is  the  only  point  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  question  :  What  did  Brady  refer  to  the  Peterson  drafts  for? 
What  did  Walsh  put  those  words  into  his  mouth  for  ?  Simply  as  a 
collateral  fact  tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Walsh 
pat  into  his  mouth,  "I  claim  20  per  cent,  on  all  increases.  You  know 
it."  How?  "You  know  it  by  the  Peterson  drafts."  These  drafts  had 
heen  held  by  Walsh.  If  it  means  anything  in  the  mouth  of  Brady  it 
means  that  Walsh  knew  that  he,  Brady,  had  a  portion  of  those  drafts 
for  that  per  cent.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that  he  did  not.  I  want  to 
show  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  therefore  Brady  never  could 
have  brought  that  case  up;  and  that  if  he  did  not  bring  that  case  up 
't  tends  to  show  that  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.    [Reading :] 

Do  you  not  know  that  Gen.  Brady  had  no  interest  in  that  matter  whatever — 
Eeferring  to  the  Petersondrafts — 

I  want  a  definite,  specific  answer  to  that  question? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  half 
interest. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  Dr.  Peterson  employed  you  to  assist  him  in  procuring 
the  increase  and  expedition  of  service  on  what  is  called  the  Ked  River  Landing  route 
and  agreed  to  pay  you  so  much  per  annum  so  long  as  the  service  was  maintained,  and 
pro  rata  if  the  service  should  be  reduced.  Did  you  not  make  that  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  and  he  with  you  ? — A.  Most  emphatically,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  not,  pursuant  to  that  agreement,  give  you  these  drafts  yon  have  been 
talking  about? — A.  He  came  to  me  with  those  drafts 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Hold  on.  I  asked  you  if  he  did  not,  pursuant  to  that  kind  of  an 
arrangement,  give  you  these  drafts  ? 

Mr.  Meerick.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  him  to  answer. 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  it  ? — A.  I  do,  and  the  record  will  substantiaite  it;  I  appear  nowhere 
as  asking  tor  any  service  on  Mr.  Peterson's  route,  nor  was  1  his  agent  by  the  record,  in 
fact,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Now,  we  want  to  show  that  he  was  his  agent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  cross-examination  had  a  special  reference  to  what 
he  said  in  his  examination-in-chief  about  the  Peterson  draft;  and  hav- 
ing laid  that  distinct  foundation  for  contradiction  with  reference  to 
what  he  had  just  slated  in  his  examination-in-chief,  we  call  Dr.  Peter- 
son to  prove  the  converse  of  what  he  said  in  that  examination.  That 
is  all  I  want  to  saj'  to  your  honor.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please,  I  want  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Mereigk.  Let  us  have  recess. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  jury  ask  to  have  a  recess. 

The  CouET.  They  can  go.  [Several  of  the  jurors  retired.]  Now, 
what  have  you  to  say  that  is  new,  Mr.  Totten  ? 

Mr.  Totten.  It  seems  to  me  so  entirely  clear,  if  your  honor  please, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  examine  this  witness  as  to  those  Peterson 
drafts,  that  I  want  to  make  these  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
counsel  on  the  other  side :  The  testimony  of  Walsh,  your  honor  will 
remember,  was  admitted  after  considerable  argument,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  before  the  jury  certain  alleged  declarations  made  by 
Brady ;  and  the  witness  in  detailing  these  declarations  put  into  the 
mouth  of  General  Brady  a  great  many  assertions  ;  in  the  first  place  the 
main  assertion  which  he  made  was,  according  to  Walsh's  statement,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  toll  upon  all  contractors  who  did 
business  with  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  In  order  to 
substantiate  that  and  lay  a  foundation  for  belief  in  his  statement,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  had  financial  transactions  with  General  Brady 
which  were  in  an  unticttled  condition.  He  averred  that  he  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  those  unsettled  matters.  Now,  I  think,  your 
honor,  that  we  can  show  that  there  was  no  unsettled  financial  affair 
between  Walsh  and  Brady  if  we  can.  He  furthermore  said  that  if  Mr, 
Walsh  did  not  know  his  custom  and  rule  in  the  oftice  that  he  ought  to 
know  it;  that  he  held  in  his  pocket  certain  drafts  called  the  Peterson 
drafts,  and  that  those  drafts  were  given  to  him  in  pursuance  of  and  in 
obedience  to  the  custom  of  levying  toll,  and  that  he,  himself,  Walsh, 
had  them  in  his  pocket  at  that  time,  and  that  if  he  did  not  know  from 
that  tran.sactiou,  and  the  Price  transaction,  that  he  should  have  been 
wise  enough  to  gather£3Jb/!^;3e&Jb^nMctosi(D/ifl®ese  facts.  Now,  he  made 
that  declaration  in  his  direct  examination.     Can  we  not  contradict  the 


fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Peterson  drafts  ■?  Can  we  not 
contradict  the  fact  or  the  asserted  fact  that  these  drafts  were  given  to 
him,  Walsh,  by  Brady  ?  Suppose  we  should  conclude  to  put  Mr.  Brady 
upon  the  stand,  could  not  we  ask  him  if  he  ever  gave  Walsh  the  drafts  ? 
Could  we  not  contradict  Walsh  in  that  way  ? 

The  OOUET.  Undoubtedly ;  because  the  testimony  of  Walsh  on  that 
subject  is  as  to  what  Brady  told  him. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Here  is  another  fact :  It  is  of  record  that  there  was  ia 
his  pocket  the  Peterson  drafts  delivered  to  him  by  Peterson  to  be  held 
and  collected  by  Walsh  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Brady  and  Walsh. 

The  Court.  The  difdculty  is  just  this :  If  Mr.  Walsh  had  made  any 
assertion  at  all  of  his  own  knowledge  as  to  the  Peterson  drafts,  you 
might  contradict  him ;  but  he  is  asserting  merely  what  Brady  told  him ; 
if  you  can  prove  that  Brady  did  not  tell  him  that 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Look  at  the  unfair  predicament  that  a 
cunning  and  shrewd  witness  can  putadefeiidant  in  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  was  going  on  in  the  cross-examination  Walsh,  at 
least  three  times,  voluntarily  and  cunningly  intruded  in  his  statement 
references  to  these  Peterson  drafts.  On  page  1723  Mr.  Wilson  was  go- 
ing on  to  ask  him  about  these  various  loans  in  answer  to  testimony  to 
Mr.  Bliss : 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  asked  hiiu  for  the  uext  loan  lie  made. 

A.  The  next  loaa  possibly,  in  order  exactly,  would  be  the  loan  or  the  advance  of  the 
Peterson  drafts,  one-half  of  Brady's  interest  in  the  Peterson  drafts  on  roiire  30162,  [ 
think,  was  the  number. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  time  that  vtas. — A.  That  was  prior  to  the  date  that  I 
have  set  as  being  the  time  that  I  loaned  him  the  $12,000.  That  was  a  transaction  that 
I  regarded  as  standing  more  on  its  own  basis.  The  $12,000,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, followed  that  amount,  of  which  the  date  was  iTuly  21.  However,  I  can  confirm 
that  by  my  check. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  come  around  to  the  Peterson  drafts  after  while. 

'Sow,  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  asked  him  a  word  about  the  Peterson  drafts; 
had  not  even  suggested  anything  about  either  the  Peterson  or  the  Price 
drafts,  and  yetthe  witness,  in  his  ambition  to  present  this  very  extraordi- 
nary state  of  affairs  to  the  mind  of  the  jury  voluntarily  tells  this  story,  that 
lie  held  these  Peterson  drafts  to  be  divided  equally  between  himself 
and  General  Brady,  and  is  checked  by  counsel.  Then  he  makes  another 
allusion  to  it  on  page  1726  : 

Q.  This  loan  we  are  talking  about  was  either $10,000  or  $12,000,  where  was  that  loan 
made  ?— A.  1  think  here,  sir,  at  the  Post-Offioe  Department. 

Q.  Who  was  present  ? — A.  Nobody,  sir. 

Q.  Just  you  two  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  the  note  subsequently  given,  and  who  was  present  when  it  was  given  f 
—A.  There  was  no  one  present  when  the  note  was  given.  It  was  given,  perhajis,  at 
my  own  suggestion — 1  think  it  was — the  amount  being  large  ;  but  the  general  thought 
that  the  Peterson  drafts  ought  to  be  security  enough  for  that. 

So  that  there  is  an  assertion  of  what  Brady  thought  in  a  subsequent 
interview  of  the  loan  that  had  previously  been  made  and  a  note  given 
in  consequence  of  it.  ISow,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  have  a  right  to 
contradict  this  situation  of  affairs  which  Mr.  Walsh  brought  forward  upon 
the  witness-stand  as  having  transpired  in  the  room  in  Sheridan's  house; 
that  we  have  a  right,  under  the  control  of  the  court,  exercised  always  over 
an  examination  of  this  kind  where  the  defense  is  putting  its  testimony  in, 
to  allow  us  to  put  this  testimony  in  and  contradict  his  assertions  as  to 
the  Peterson  drafts,  because  even  if  it  is  not  in  the  direct  examination, 
the  witness,  in  his  ambition  to  injure  Brady,  volunteered  the  statement 
without  being  called  upon.  It  cannot  be  said  it  was  brought  out  on 
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cross-examination,  for  it  was  not.  He  alluded  to  it  twice.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  trying  both  tiuies  to  check  him,  and  finally  was  obliged,  if  the 
court  please,  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  true  state  of  facts,  and  ask 
Walsh  if  it  was  not  true  that  he  held  those  Peterson  drafts  in  conse- 
quence of  an  entirely  ditt'erent  state  of  affairs,  and  for  personal  services 
of  his  own.  Now,  1  submit  to  the  court  that  upon  any  view,  even  if  it 
was  not  brought  out  in  direct  examination  as  the  record  sbows,  it  was 
gtill  a  part  of  the  man's  story,  and  it  is  an  assertion  that  he  had  these 
Peterson  drafts.  He  alluded  to  it  so  frequently  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  counsel  for  the  defense  should  bring  the  matter  out,  and  give 
him  a  fair  chance  to  explain  it.  Shall  we  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  exact  state  of  facts  connected  with  the  transaction  between 
him  and  Peterson!  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  should.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  applicable  to  the  issue  in  the  case  as  the  Hatch  &  Poote  record 
WHS,  and  we  certainly  have  a  right  in  the  fairness  of  the  management 
of  the  case  to  examine  Mr.  Peterson  and  let  him  tell  what  the  truth  is 
about  this  business. 

At  this  point  (1  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual  recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Bliss.  With  refererence  to  this  question  that  is  now  presented 
let  me  call  your  honor's  attention  to  precisely  what  it  is.  There  is  not 
asked  here  a  question  going  to  show  that  there  were  no  drafts  in  exis- 
tence but  there  is  asked  a  question  as  to  the  consideration  upon  which 
Walsh  received  those  drafts.  Now,  if  that  subject  is  to  be  gone  into, 
to  what  does  it  lead?  Why,  necessarily  it  leads  to  a  long  investiga- 
tion upon  a  thoroughly  collateral  matter,  because  we  shall  then  be 
compelled  to  ask,  assuming  that  Mr.  Peterson  shall  say  that  Mr. 
Walsh  got  these  drafts  directly  from  him  on  some  consideration  of  serv- 
ices rendered  which  it  would  appear  from  some  of  the  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  A¥ilson  is  intended  to  be  aitemi)ted  to  be  shown — we  shall  then 
be  compelled  to  go  into  the  testimony  practically  showing  that  Mr. 
Peterson's  statement  is  not  correct.  It  will  become  necessary  for 
us  to  show  that  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  these  routes  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  answer  which  I  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
J'eter.sou  might  make  and  it  will  become  necessary  for  us  to  produce 
or  to  seek  to  produce — and  I  do  not  see,  if  that  is  gone  into,  how  we 
can  be  prevented  from  introduciug  it — documentary  and  written  evi- 
dence showing  the  disposition  of  a  portion  of  these  drafts  in  a  manner 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  answer  which  I  have  supposed  would  be 
made  upon  the  stand,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  bring  the  partaking 
of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  drafts  home  to  xjersons  outside 
of  this  case,  but  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  necessary  in  accoant- 
ing  for,  as  we  undertake  to  say  wc  can  account  for,  if  it  is  to  be  gone 
into,  the  whole  disposition  of  these  drafts.  We  should  have  to  pro- 
ceed to  bring  a  portion  of  it  home  to  Brady  ;  we  should  have  to  seek 
to  bring  a  portion  of  it  home  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  prosecution,  but  whom  I  do  not  desire  to  refer  to 
any  more,  and  we  should  necessarily  have  to  turn  off  into  that  collat- 
eral question  whether  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  stand  told  the  truth  as  to  these 
drafts  or  whether  Mr..Peterson«nthe^taud  tells  the  truth,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  done,^m¥w>mclWitft>^y'ii^an  the  basis  of  a  mere  refer- 
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ence  made  in  the  direct  examiaatioii  of  ]Mr.  Walsh  to  the  eftect  that 
Brady  said  he  referred  to  the  Peterson  and  Price  drafts  held  by  him. 

N^ow,  suppose  iVIr.  Brady  said  that,  and  suppose  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Peterson  ou  the  stand  shows  that  Mr.  Brady  did  not  tell  the  truth  ; 
that  though  he  did  refer  to  the  Peterson  drafts  held  by  Walsh,  sup- 
pose it  should  appear  that  he  did  not  hold  any  drafts;  or,  what  is 
more  proper,  suppose  it  should  appear  that  the  inference  sought  to 
be  drawn  is  that  though  Walsh  held  those  drafts  he  did  not  hold 
them  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  bore  out  the  reference  which  Brady 
stated  to  Walsh  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  those  drafts  ; 
or  if  you  choose,  of  their  being  held  by  him.  Does  that  have  any 
bearinf;  in  showing  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Brady  did  at  that  time 
have  such  a  conversation  with  Walsh  1  He  might  have  lied  about  it. 
He  might  have  drawn  an  entirely  incorrect  inference  from  the  position 
of  Walsh  as  to  the  drafts.  The  question  is,  did  that  conversation 
occur;  and  this  is  not  a  case,  as  was  intimated  on  the  other  side  by 
somebody,  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  this  sort  of  testimony 
which  would  otherwise  apparently  be  inadmissible  because  it  was  the 
best  testimony  offered.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  Mr.  Brady  to  go  upon 
the  stand  and  deny  this  whole  thing  if  he  can.  This  is  a  case  simply 
where  we  are  asked  to  go  into  a  collateral  question  of  how  Mr.  Walsh 
got  certain  drafts  and  we  are  asked  to  go  into  it  solely  and  entirely  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  direct  examination  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  Mr. 
Brady  refers  to  the  possession  of  certain  drafts  by  Walsh  and  drew 
from  him  the  inference.     So  much  as  to  the  direct  examination. 

Now,  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  thing  cannot  be  gone  into  ou  what  they 
drew  out  on  cross-examination,  what  do  we  find  ?  Your  honor  will  hnd 
at  page  1723,  where  Mr.  Totten  read,  but  where  he  did  not  begin  at  the 
beginning,  there  was  a  question  asked  and  the  witness  Walsh  very 
properly  said : 

Prior  to  tbat,  however,  there  was  a  matter  that  does  not  possibly  enter  into  the 
olaBairtcation  of  loans. 

And  then  after  that  he  is  asked  for  the  next  loan  and  he  says  : 

The  next  loan  possibly  in  order,  exactly,  would  be  the  loan  or  the  advance  of  the 
Peterson  drafts. 

That  is  the  way  that  came  in,  very  naturally  and  very  proj^erly  by  a 
witness  under  a  sharp  cross-examination.  He  was  asked  the  order  of 
the  loans  and  he  naturally  had  in  his  mind  the  Peterson  transaction, 
because  it  was  a  case  in  which  Brady  sought  to  sell  him  his  interest  in 
the  drafts  and  he  declined  to  buy  outright  his  interest  in  the  drafts  and 
theu  he  is  asked  as  to  the  next  loan  and  he  says  the  Peterson  drafts 
are  the  next  loan.    That  was  the  lirst  matter  on  cross-examination. 

Then  we  come  along  down  to  the  other  reference  to  it.  Mr.  Totten 
calls  attention  to  it  here.  Mr.  Brady  said  he  thought  the  Peterson 
drafts  ought  to  be  sufficient  security.  That  again  is  Walsh's  state- 
ment of  what  Brady  said  to  him.  Is  it  affected  by  any  question  of  how 
Peterson  says  Walsh  got  those  drafts?  With  reference  to  this  matter 
your  honor  will  bear  in  mind  that  when  we  sought  to  put  in  the  Price 
drafts  your  honor  ruled  on  page  1880  as  follows  : 

The  witness  also  testified  that  Brady  said  to  hmi,  "  You  know  what  my  habit  is — 
tbe  habit  of  the  office  ;  I  take  toll  from  everybody  ;  everybody  pays  me  that  because 
"I  the  expedition  and  ino-ease  of  service  ;  if  you  don't  know  it  you  ought  to  know  it. 
Jon  have  the  means  of  knowing  it."  And  then  yon  go  on  to  prove  that  in  ppint  of 
wet,  Brady  was  paid  for  expedition  on  account  of  this  route  froin  In^ianolato  Corpus 
^^nristi,  which  was  a  route  t®jto;fefeisfai?^  WiWteSto/?©"^'^™'^'^  *°  *'"'''  *"'''•  ^°"''  ^ 
'uink  if,  as  to  the  c.nl'esaioriTWalsh  haU  said  that  Brady  told  him, that  he  had  re- 
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ceived  from  Price  money  from  that  route  on  account  of  the  allowance  of  expedition 
and  increase  of  service,  it  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  against  Brady  in  this  case, 
because  tliis  case  is  not  involved  in  it.  The  reason  why  I  admitted  Walsh's  testimony 
as  to  Brady's  confession  in  that  broad  way  was  that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  confession  was  broad  enough  to  cover  these  particular  cases  that 
we  are  trying.  If  it  had  been  so  narrow  as  to  be  confined  to  Corpus  Christi  and  In- 
dianola,  I  should  have  not  thought  the  evidence  was  competent. 

IfTow,  consistently  with  that  decision  of  your  honor,  and  following  it 
out  on  Friday  when  we  brought  here  from  St.  Louis  a  witness  pre- 
pared to  prove  and  to  produce  papers  corroborating  his  statements  as  to 
payments,  your  honor  ruled  it  out,  stating  that  you  would  not  ad- 
mit anything  that  related  to  any  other  route  but  these  particular 
routes  in  this  indictment.  We  say  therefore,  your  honor,  that  as  to 
this  evidence  the  whole  question  of  the  consideration  for  the  Peterson 
drafts  was  a  question  entirely  gone  into  on  cross-examination;  that 
it  is  a  question  which  we  did  not  raise.  It  is  a  question  which  was  not 
suggested  by  the  witness  on  the  direct  examination  or  by  anything  he 
said.  And  moreover,  if  this  evidence  is  to  be  gone  into  and  Mr.  Peter- 
son is  to  be  permitted  here  on  the  stand  to  give  his  version  of  what  the 
consideration  of  those  drafts  was,  then  we  must  in  common  fairness  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  evidence  to  show  our  version  of  what  the  consid- 
eration of  those  drafts  was,  and  the  result  will  be  to  lead  us  practically 
into  trying  another  issue,  and  incidentally  into  bringing  into  this  case, 
and  into  this  investigation,  people  who  are  not  represented  as  defend- 
ants, who  have  no  means  of  defending  themselves,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  that  matter  if  this  evidence 
is  admitted  because  we  shall  then  claim  the  right  to  prove  just  the 
whole  transaction  as  to  these  drafts,  and  just  what  the  consideration 
was,  where  the  money  went,  and  where  it  was  distributed. 

I  have  here  a  passage  from  Starkey : 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  a  witness  is  not  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  dis- 
tinct collateral  fact  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  impeaching  his  testimony  by  con- 
tradicting him;  for  this  would  render  an  inquiry,  which  ought  to  be  simple,  and  con- 
fined to  the  matter  in  issue,  intolerably  complicated  and  prolix,  by  causing  it  to 
branch  out  into  an  indefinite  number  of  collateral  issues. 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  evidence  is  not  admissible.  The 
witness  is  to  testify  to  what  Brady  said  to  him  in  regard  to  certain 
drafts  called  the  Peterson  drafts,  which  were  then  in  Walsh's  posses- 
sion. There  was  nothing  said  by  Walsh,  as  to  his  own  knowledge, 
about  those  drafts.  He  merely  testiiied  as  to  Brady's  declaration  in 
respect  of  them.  The  testimony  of  Peterson,  who  had  parted  with  the 
drafts,  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  contradict  the  evidence  given  by 
Walsh,  because  all  that  Walsh  says  that  Brady  said  to  him  may  be 
true,  yet  the  facts  stated,  proposed  to  be  proved  by  Peterson,  may  be 
true,  too,  so  far  as  Peterson  is  concerned.  This  arrangement  as  to  the 
faith  of  Brady  might  have  been  between  Walsh  and  Brady.  We  do 
not  know  about  that.  We  do  not  know,  from  anything  that  appears 
from  the  testimony-in-chief,  how  that  was,  because  it  was  not  gone  into. 
It  was  just  a  simple  incidental  observation  made  by  Walsh,  as  it  were, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  Peterson  would  contradict  Avhat 
Walsh  said  about  what  Brady  told  him,  because  Peterson  was  not  pres- 
ent. Peterson  is  not  able  to  deny  the  truth  of  Walsh's  story  in  regard 
to  that  interview.    Brady  might  have  been  lying. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  He  was,  I  guess,  if  he  said  it. 

The  Court.  Suppose  Brady  was  lying  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
his   course    -The  tes^paE^^„%j^g^  not ^ prove  anything 

in  regard  to  that  because  all  thalt  Brady  said  was  said  for  justifying  ms 
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seizure  of  the  notes,  according  to  Walsh's  story,  and  the  man  who 
would  steal  notes,  commit  highway  robbery  over  the  table  in  that  way, 
would  be  very  apt  to  lie,  too.  So  that  by  proving  the  truth  through 
Peterson  would  not  disprove  the  charge  that  Brady  lied.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  by  Peterson's  testimony  prove  that  Brady  did  not  lie  or 
that  Walsh  did  lie. 

Mr.  Henklb.  If  the  court  please,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  court, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  your  honor  has  misconceived  the  testimony  or 
else  I  have.  The  allusion  is  to  a  fact  that  is  equally  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  both  of  them  ? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henklb.  Now,  Brady  would  not  have  said  that  to  Walsh,  know- 
ing that  Walsh  knew  it  was  not  true,  probably,  and  if  we  can  contra- 
dict by  Peterson  that  that  was  true,  a  fact  equally  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  both,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  very  strongly 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  If  men  would  always  tell  the  truth  and 
never  deal  in  tricks  or  falsehood  this  evidence  might  possibly  do  some 
good. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  What  would  beconve  of  lawyers  in  such  a  state  of 
society  ? 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  But  your  honor,  this  is  a  conversation  between  Brady 
and  Walsh,  and  with  reference  to  a  fact  equally  within  the  knowledge 
of  both  of  them. 

The  Court.  And  who  was  lying? 

Mr.  Henklb.  Is  it  probable  that  one  would  lie  to  another  about  a 
fact  in  the  knowledge  of  both  of  them  ?  If  it  was  not  true  Walsh  knew 
it  was  not  true. 

The  Court.  Peterson  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Henklb.  Peterson  was  not  there,  I  know.  But  it  was  a  fact 
within  the  knowledge  of  both  of  them.  Walsh  had  just  as  much  knowl- 
edge about  it  as  Brady  had. 

The  Court.  Admit  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brady  says  if  Walsh  had  carefully  observed  he  would 
have  seen.    That  is  all  he  said. 

Mr.  Henklb.  One  word  in  regard  to  its  being  collateral  and  inci- 
dental. It  seems  to  me  it  is  neither  incidental  or  collateral,  but  it  is 
material.  This  witness  is  undertaking  to  give  the  statements  or  the 
confession  of  Brady,  and  it  was  his  duty,  and  of  course,  it  was  material 
that  he  should  give  it,  too.  He  had  no'right  to  withhold  any  part  of  it. 
So  that  it  cannot  be  said  in  any  true  sense  that  any  part  of  that  state- 
ment was  immaterial  or  collateral ;  for  the  whole  statement 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  understand  that  perfectly  well.  K  you 
could  contradict  him  by  the  testimony  of  Peterson  or  could  contradict 
any  part  of  that  story. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Now,  your  honor,  one  moment.  Here  is  the  fact  he 
alludes  to  in  this  statement 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  If  this  reargument  is  to  go  on  I  shall  have 
to  ask  a  reply. 

The  Court.  It  is  the  habit  of  some  gentlemen  to  ask  to  reargue  a 
question  after  it  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  such  faith  in  Mr.  Henkle's  powers  that  I  want  to 
try  to  answer  him  in  my  humble  way  if  he  is  to  go  on. 

The  Court.  The  court's  patience  is  so  proverbial  that  I  suppose 
counsel  presumes  upon  it. 

Mr.  Henklb.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  your  honor  might  have  fallen 
into  some  little  misa^pM^MMiby  Microsoft® 
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The  CoTJET.  I  know  very  well  what  you  must  have  thought,  or  yoa 
would  not  have  attempted  an  argument  after  the  decision  was  made. 
Ton  are  making  the  same  argument  that  your  colleagues  hare  made. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  even  doing  that.  If  I  am^ 
1  shall  stop. 

The  OoxjRT.  1  think  that  this  is  a  collateral  fact,  and  it  would  open  up 
a  new  issue  which  the  court  would  be  bound  to  follow  up,  and  it  would 
be  as  distinct  and  important  almost  as  the  principle  in  it.  The  matter 
is  collateral  so  far  as  the  cross-examination  is  concerned,  and  certainly 
in  so  far  as  the  examination-in-chief  is  concerned  we  cannot  go  into  it 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  that  Peterson's  testimony  cannot  prove 
that  Brady  was  not  telling  the  truth  at  the  time.  The  question  is  be- 
tween Brady  and  Walsh.  Brady  is  competent  upon  that  suhject  now 
as  a  witness  if  it  comes  to  that.  But  Peterson's  story  for  the  purpose 
of  testimony,  if  it  proves  all  that  it  io  offered  to  prove,  would  not  in  my 
opinion  dicide  this  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  your  honor  will  acquit  me  of 
ever  undertaking  to  argue  a  question  that  has  been  decided.  "Now, 
in  order  to  save  the  exception  I  desire  to  now  offer  to  prove  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  defendants  offer  to  prove  by  T.  H.  Peterson,  a  competent  wit- 
ness on  the  stand,  that  the  drafts,  alluded  to  by  the  witness  Walsh  in 
his  examination-in-chief,  and  in  his  cross-examination,  as  the  Peterson 
drafts  were  delivered  to  said  Walsh  by  Peterson  in  consideration  of 
services  rendered  by  Walsh  for  Peterson  uijon  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  between  Walsh  and  Peterson,  and  that  said  defendant  Brady 
had  no  connection  directly  or  indirectly  therewith,  and  that  said  de- 
fendant Brady  had  no  interest  whatever  in  said  drafts,  or  either  of 
them,  or  knowledge  of  the  transaction  between  said  witness  and 
Walsh. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  prove  and  the  court  says  we  may  not  prove  that, 
and  we  note  an  exception.  I  see  that  I  have  left  a  word  out  here  that 
I  will  have  to  insert.  I  simply  want  to  insert  the  word  "therewith.'^ 
And  that  the  said  defendant  Brady  has  no  connection  directly  or  indi- 
rectly therewith — that  is,  in  the  contract  between  Peterson  and  Walsh 
— and  that  the  said  defendant  had  no  interest  whatever  in  said  drafts 
or  either  of  them,  or  knowledge  of  the  transaction  between  said  wit- 
ness and  Walsh.  I  say  the  drafts  referred  to  in  his  examination  and 
on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  As  the  Peterson  drafts. 

The  Court.  Of  course  in  making  this  decision  I  excluded  all  the 
generality  of  your  offer  that  Brady  had  no  connection  with  it  and  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  because  you  did  not  prove  any  particular  fact 
to  show  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  I  brought  the  witness  on  the  stand  to  show  was 
that  he  and  Walsh  made  a  contract  between  each  other,  by  reason  of 
which  he  turned  over  these  drafts. 

The  CotrnT.  Yes  ;  by  reason  of  which  all  the  other  consequences  fol- 
low, and  I  would  rather  you  would  put  your  offer  in  that  shape ;  that 
in  consequence  of  that  arrangement  between  Walsh  and  Peterson 
Brady  had  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  can  put  it  in  this  form  then.  That  he  delivered 
these  drafts  over  to  Walsh,  pursuant  to  that  contract,  and  for  no  other 
consideration  whatever,  and  that  Brady  was  not  known  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  Court.  And  iiP'6B^^i(%M/'<^iOMf^ state  of  the  contract  be- 
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tween  Peterson  and  Walsh,  Brady  did  not  know.  Because  the  last 
half  of  that  ofier  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  court  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  evidence  of  Mr.  Peterson  to  prove  possibly  in  regard  to  this 
transaction  that  not  a  dollar  was  paid,  of  his  own  knowledge,  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  saying,  that 
in  consequence  of  so  and  so,  Brady  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  I 
tbink  the  court  might  very  properly  exclude  the  testimony  if  it  were 
put  in  that  form,  because  that  would  be  ottering  to  prove  a  logical  re- 
sult rather  than  a  fact,  and  all  I  want  to  do  is  simply  to  put 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  ex- 
clude the  evidence  of  Peterson  as  to  what  passed  between  him  and 
Walsh,  and  I  will  allow  you  to  prove  by  Peterson,  if  von  can,  that 
Brady  received  no  part  of  this  money. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  you  see  now  you  put  us  in  an  embar- 
rassing position. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  General  Brady  anything  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment ;  I  object  to  that,  this  service  being 
on  another  route  and  not  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Yes.    There  comes  up  the  other  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  shall  claim  the  right  if  the  answer  is  in  the  negative 
to  prove  that  it  is  incorrect. 

The  Court.  I  shall  overrule  that  question,  too. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  In  this  transaction  between  you  and  Mr.  Walsh, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  out  of  which  came  these  drafts  that 
were  delivered  to  Walsh,  had  General  Brady  any  interest  in  that  trans- 
action at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  ?  / , 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  that; 

The  Court.  I  sustain  the  objection.  Now  you  have  the  ground  cov- 
ered in  a  fair  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor  rules  it  out  1 

The  Court.  But  you  have  your  exception.  I  want  to  put  your  ex- 
ception on  the  true  ground. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  do  I;  but  if  your  honor  please,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  put  on  the  true  ground  as  yet.  I  know  the  court  wants  to  get  it 
fairly  on  the  record.  What  I  want  to  show  is  that  Peterson  and  Walsh 
made  a  contract  with  each  other;  that  Peterson  paid  Walsh  for  the 
services  that  he  was  to  render  pursuant  to  that  contract  by  the  drafts, 
and  that  General  Brady  was  not  known  in  that  contract  in  any  manner, 
shape,  or  form.    That  is  what  I  want  to  prove. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  yoir  cannot  prove  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  then,  that  is  just  what  I  otter  to  prove. 

The  Court.  If  you  coniine  your  exception  to  that  otter  I  think  it 
will  be  in  a  proper  form.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  j'our  exception 
went  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  beyond 
that. 

The  Court.  You  undertook  to  show,  in  your  otter,  by  this  witness, 
that  Brady  did  not  receiv-e  aiiy  money  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  negative  the   idea,  your  honor,   that  Dr. 
Peterson,  through  Walsh,  paid  any  money  to  General  Brady  for  any 
expedition. 
Jj;S_C<^^^^-  But  t^S^gWzBdWmrWfih^^'''^-    Walsh  did  not  say 
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Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  did  not  leave  that  impression  I  do  not  know  what 
impression  he  did  leave. 

The  OouKT.  He  testified  what  Brady  told  him.  He  did  not  testify 
what  Peterson  told  him,  or  what  Peterson  did ;  but  his  testimony  re- 
lated to  what  Brady  said.  Well,  Brady  might  have  said  it  and  it.not 
be  true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  I  understand  that.  All  that  your  honor  has  de- 
cided I  accept,  and  I  simply  want  to  put  the  decision  on  record.  I  ac- 
cept the  decision  and  except  to  it. 

The  CoTJET.  The  decision  just  covers  that  ground  and  no  more.  Now, 
put  no  more  in  your  exception  than  that  and  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  prepare  it  a  little  more 
carefully,  and  I  will  present  it  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  us  get  rid  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  question  he  has  put  and  the  last  offer  seems  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
counsel  on  the  other  side. 

The  Court.  The  court  notes  your  exception,  and  we  have  the  appeal 
on  the  minutes  of  the  court  to  make  out  a  regular  exception,  and  the 
court  will  sign  a  regular  bill  of  exceptions  in  its  own  name,  certilying 
it  in  the  notation  of  this  exception  in  proper  form. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  only  did  not  want  any  misapprehension  hereafter  as 
to  what  we  want  to  prove.  If  the  court  will  allow  me  I  will  present  it 
in  a  more  distinct  form  in  the  morning. 

The  CauET.  The  court  will  allow  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  to  have  a  reargument, 
and  to  go  all  over  this  question  again  in  the  morning  1 

The  Court.  There  will  be  no  argument  upon  it  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you  delivered  these  drafts  to  Walsh,  was  there  any 
understanding  on  your  part  that  any  part  of  those  drafts  were  to  go  to 
Brady  ? 

Mr.  Meerick.  I  object,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  That  falls  within  the  ruling  already  made. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  objection  is  sustained  ? 

The  Court.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  note  an  exception. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  the  mail? — A.  I  think  since  1870.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is 
very  close  to  that. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  service  have  j'ou  been  engaged  ? — A.  Steamboat 
and  star -route  service. 

Q.  How  extensively  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  star-route  serv- 
ice ? — A.  I  have  had  some  experience ;  I  cannot  tell  distinctly.  The 
records  show.    I  do  not  keep  those  things  in  my  memory. 

Q.  State  what  the  difference  is,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  describe  to 
the  jury,  as  well  as  you  can,  between  the  number  of  men  and  horses  re- 
quired to  carry  a  mail  on  a  slow  schedule,  or  on  slow  time,  and  the 
comparative  number  necessary  to  carry  it  when  the  time  is  increased, 
and  when  the  time  is  decreased  ;  as,  for  example,  suppose  you  are  car- 
rying a  mail  over  a  route  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  on  a  schedule  of 
two  miles  an  hour,  and  you  change  that  schedule  so  that  you  have  to 
carry  the  mail  at  the  J^l^^jff^^t^y\/f^m]6hft®-  Now,  give  the  jury  the 
best  idea  you  can  with  reference  to  the  increased  number  of  men  and 
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animals  that  would  be  required  when  you  increase  the  schedule  from 
two  to  six  miles  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  on  the  ground,  first,  that  he  has  not  been  shown 
as  yet  to  be  competent  as  an  expert ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  he 
were  shown  to  be  so,  it  is  not  a  proper  class  of  testimony  in  this  case. 
The  witness  has  had  some  experience  in  the  star-route  service.  That  is 
all  that  appears  at  present.  , 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  I  will  add,  your  honor,  that  I  presume  as  a  general 
rule,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  inadmissibility  of  the  ques- 
tion that  on  one  route  a  different  rule  will  apply  from  one  which  will  be 
applicable  on  another  route ;  for  instance,  a  rule  which  applies  on  a 
smooth,  even,  turnpike  road  would  not  apply  on  a  new  mountain  road. 
It  is  purely  hypothetical,  the  change  from  two  miles  an  hour  to  six  miles 
an  hour.  I  do  not  know  that  it  applies  to  any  one  of  the  routes  in  this 
case  at  all,  and  I  submit  that  the  only  testimony  that  could  be  admis- 
sible would  be  testimony  as  to  some  particular  route  in  this  indictment, 
and  when  confined  to  the  change  that  is  actually  made  in  the  schedule, 
unless  the  counsel  proposes  to  introduce  an  expert  in  the  capacity  of  a 
horse. 

The  Court.  Is  not  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  law  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  law  for  the  regulation  of 
the  subject  ? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir ;  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  subject  that  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General 
shall  be  exercised,  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  required  on  the  reduced  sched- 
ule, and  the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  on  the  original  schedule. 

The  Court.  In  some  instances  I  observe  that  the  order  for  expedi- 
tion was  at  a  less  rate  than  the  rule  allows. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Now,  if  Mr.  Peterson  is  an  expert  in  star  routes,  I  think 
I  will  let  that  question  be  put  to  him  and  you  can  cross-examine  him  as 
to  the  difference  between  one  route  and  another,  and  let  it  go  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Will  you  allow  us  first  to  ask  him  a  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  1 

The  Court.  I  will  allow  them-  to  examine  him,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  show  that  he  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Blsss.  We  have  'a  right  I  suppose,  always  tq  cross-examine  a 
man  when  he  is  put  on  as  an  expert  before  he  goes  to  the  main  issue  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Who  is  to  examine  him. 

The  Court.  The  other  side. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  withdraw  it.  I  will  put  another  witness  on  the 
stand  who  is  an  expert. 

John  L.  French  sworn  with  uplifted  hand  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  A  little  over  thirteen 
years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  during  that  time? — A.  I  was 
connected  with  the  ofac©Mf;'yi^^ftft'^(^^IS(tig)ant  Postmaster-General 
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Q.  What  was  your  first  position  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant?— A.  My  first  position  was  that  of  a  first-class  cleric. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  occupy  that  position,  and  what  were  your  du- 
ties at  that  time  ? — A.  For  some  months  after  my  first  connection  with 
the  department  my  duties  were  somewhat  miscellaneous.  After  a  few 
months  I  had  charge  of  a  corresponding  desk,  as  it  is  called. 

Q.  And  what  part  of  the  country  did  the  duties  of  your  desk  cover  ? 
— A.  They  (^overed  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 

Q,  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position'? — A.  About  five  or  six 
months— until  the  15th  of  March,  1870. 

Q.  Then  to  what  duties  were  you  assigned  f — A.  On  that  date  1  be- 
came the  chief  clerk  of  the  contract  office. 

Q.  And  held  that  position  until  the  spring  of  last  year? — A.  LTutil 
the  spring  of  last  year,  1881;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  eleven  years  1 — A.  A  little  over  eleven  years. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Second  Assistant  when  you  first  became  chief  clerk? 
— A.  George  W.  McOlellan  was  the  Second  Assistant  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Was  that  G-overnor  McClellan  of  Maine? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  from.  He  was  from 
Maine,  I  guess.    He  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Resuming-.J  Who  succeeded  liim? — A.  General  Giles  A.  Smith 
succeeded  him. 

Q.  And  who  succeeded  him  ? — A.  General  Smith  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Routt,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  now  of  Colorado. 

Q.  Late  the  governor  of  Colorado  ? — A.  Late  the  governor  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Q.  And  who  succeeded  Colonel  Routt? — A.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Tyner,  I  think. 

Q.  And  who  succeeded  him? — A.  He  was  succeeded  by  General 
Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  And  you  have  served  as  chief  clerk  under  all  these  gentleuien 
whom  you  have  named? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  become  familiar  during  that  time  with  the  workings  of 
the  Second  Assistant's  office  of  the  Post-Office  Department  ? — A.  Tol- 
erably so. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manner  of  getting  up  the  advertise- 
ments for  the  mail  lettings  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bidding  is  con- 
ducted ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  during 
my  connection  with  the  office. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  parties  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
bidding  for  these  mail|lettings  since  the  time  you  went  into  the  office  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  get  exactly  the  point  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  or  not  there  are  per- 
sons who  make  it  a  business  of  bidding  for  contracts  for  carrying  the 
mails,  and  contracting  for  carrying  the  mails  ? — A.  There  are  a  great 
many  such  persons. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  those  persons;  do  you  know  them? — A. 
Largely  so :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  wish  you  to  state  to  the  jury  whether  there  is  anything  unusual 
in  the  mitter  of  parties  engaging  or  combining  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bidding  for  contracts  to  carry  the  mail? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  the  question,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  will  (Q^fi^^cl%fM/fl^^m    ^  t^i°^  i*  i®  ^  ^^^^  ^'^**' 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  go  on,  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  As  to  the  custom  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  ask  him  if  there  is  anything  unusual  in  per- 
sons combining  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  contracts  for  car- 
rying the  mails. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  question  I  object  to.  That  relates  to  the  cus- 
tom of  persons  outside  of  the  office.  It  is  whether  a  custom  amongst 
people  not  connected  with  the  office  which  he  speaks  of,  is  an  unusual 
custom. 

The  GoUET.  But  they  are  parties  who  take  contracts. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  custom. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  You  need  not  call  it  custom;  whether  it  is  unusual 
for  men  to  combine  to  get  contracts. 

The  OOUET.  Everybody  knows  it  is  a  fact  and  you  might  as  well 
have  it  in.  It  is  admitted  by  the  other  side  that  the  defendants  were 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  getting  contracts  and  why  we  should  keep 
out  a  fact  of  this  kind  I  do  not  know.    Tou  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  point  I  make  is  this 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  it  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  going  to  raise  another  objection  ;  and  that  is,  that 
even  though  the  fact  is  admitted,  this  witness  is  not  competent  to 
prove  it,  for  this  reason, .that  if  there  is  a  custom  of  people  outside  to 
combine  to  get  post-office  contracts  and  the  contracts  are  obtained,  the 
contracts  are  in  writing.  Whoever  obtained  a  contract  appears  there 
upon  the  written  instrument  and  in  point  of  fact  in  everything  that 
has  come  before  your  honor  the  contract  in  each  case  is  with  one  in- 
dividual, though  other  persons  are  interested  in  it,  and  the  fact  that 
other  persons  are  interested  in  the  route  must  come  from  a  matter  out- 
side of  che  department,  and  therefore  a  clerk  in  the  department  is  not 
a  competent  witness  to  prove  that  fact. 

The  GouET.  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  not  know  that  fact  as  well 
as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  he  knows  it  from  outside  matters,  not  from  the  routine 
of  the  department  ? 

A.  My  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  it  was  not  at  all  an  unusual 
thing  for  different  parties  to  combine  for  the  purpose  indicated  of  bid- 
ding and  securing  contracts. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Was  the  fact  of  such  arrangements  being  made  well  known  to  the 
department?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  well  known. 

Q.  When  the  parties  who  thus  engaged  in  this  business  made  their 
bids,  did  they  bid  in  their  firm  name,  or  did  they  bid  in  the  individual 
names  of  the  members  of  the  firm  ? — A.  Usually,  in  the  names  of  the 
individuals  comjtosing  the  firm,  not  in  the  firm  name. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  well  known  at  all  times  since  you  have  been  in  the 
department!— A.  I  think  so. 

,    Q.  In  making  these  proposals,  did  the  department  require  the  parties 
to  furnish  bonds  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  bids  were  usually  made  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  parties  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  did  not  say  that. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  know  that  tliat  is  within  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  will  permit  me,  1  will  state  what  I  pro- 
pose to  prove. 

The  CouET.  Of  cour^ypij^^j^l/g^g^g'^^-ou  want  to  prove. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  prove  this,  if  your  honor  please,  that  this 
matter  of  even  bidding  to  carry  the  mails  requires  a  very  large  capital. 
It  requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  should  have  a  pretty  large 
credit  in  order  that  he  may  get  persons  to  go  on  his  bond,  and  hence  it 
is  that  when  there  is  a  firm  created  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  to  carry 
the  mails,  one  member  of  the  firm  makes  the  bid  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  get  the  necessary  security.  I  want  to  prove,  in  the  next 
place,  that  they  require  them  to  deposit  certified  checks,  and  that  those 
certified  checks  in  this  letting,  about  which  we  are  now  talking,  amounted 
to,  perhaps,  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  that  these  checks  were 
required  to  lie  there  in  the  department  from  six  to  nine  months.  They 
were  required  to  be  deposited  when  the  proposal  was  put  in.  They 
were  required  to  remain  there  until  the  party  not  only  entered  into  his 
contract,  but  absolutely  put  the  service  on  the  route,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  withdraw  those  certified  checks  until  that  service  had  been 
put  upon  the  route.  I  want  to  show  that  there  was  at  least  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  of  capital  tied  up  in  the  certified  checks  that  were 
filed  with  these  proposals  and  lying  there  in  the  Second  Assistant's 
office  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  performance  of  these  contracts. 
I  want  to  show  to  the  jury  the  nature  and  the  character  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  what  these  contractors  were  required  to  do. 

The  CoTJKT.  The  law  defines  all  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  evidence.  The  law  provides  for  a 
check. 

The  Court.  The  law  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  the  law  does  that,  but  the  law  does  not  show 
how  much  capital  these  parties  have  to  employ  in  the  performance  of 
this  work. 

The  CoTJET.  Do  you  speak  of  all  these  defendants,  or  of  all  the  bid- 
ders? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  relation  to  the  general  business  of  the  ofBce. 
These  parties  bid  on  a  thousand  routes,  as  they  show  here.  They  bid 
on  a  very  large  number  of  routes  and  the  same  routes  they  were  bid- 
bing  on,  fifteen  or  twenty  other  people  bid  on  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  they  go  into  the  business  of  checks  they  will  find,  if 
they  take  the  whole  routes  they  bid  on,  that  they  put  up  very  few 
checks,  because  no  check  is  required  upon  any  route  where  the  annual 
compensation  does .  not  exceed  $5,000.  They  did  not  bid  on  routes 
which,  at  the  start,  exceeded  $5,000  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  show,  your  honor,  whether  they  put  up  any  checks 
or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  book  from  which  we  put  an  extract  in  evidence  con- 
tains a  specification  of  the  amount.  The  advertisement  which  you 
yourself  put  in  evidence  states  the  routes  upon  which  checks  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  advertisement  we  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  you  put  it  in.  It  was  put  in  early  in  the  case,  as 
I  recollect  it. 

The  Court.  I  think  we  will  not  go  further  into  that  subject. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  make  up  the  advertisements  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  When  do  you  mean  ?    Now  ? 

Q.  Whose  duty  has  it  been  eter  since  you  have  known  the  office  ? — A. 
The  advertisement  is  made  up  by  the  corresponding  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  particular  section  jjif^jj^  A]^^VW^?^^/?@nent  occurs. 

Q.  How  many  different  sections  are  there  ? — A.  Sixteen,  I  think. 
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Q.  And  the  man  who  has  charge  of  each  section  makes  up  the  ad- 
yertisement  for  his  section  ? — A.  For  his  particular  section. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  jury  the  manner  in  which  these  ad- 
Tertisements  are  made  up  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  frequency 
of  trips  and  the  speed  of  the  trips. — A.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  read- 
vertisement  of  existing  service,  unless  some  reason  appears  for  doing 
otherwise,  usually  the  schedule  is  made  about  the  same  as  it  was  under 
the  pre-existing  contract.  If  that  schedule  has  been  shown  to  be  either 
too  fast  or  too  slow  a  change  may  be  made  in  it.  Indeed  the  thing 
may  be  made  de  novo  in  advertising  a  route,  no  matter  if  the  service  has 
been  put  on. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Then  as  to  the  routes  that  have 
already  been  under  contract,  the  old  contract,  or  the  expiring  contract, 
is  the  guide  ? — A.  Is  the  guide. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  speed  and  the  number  of  trips  in  the  new 
advertisement! — A.  Well,  the  number  of  trips  may  be  made  larger  in 
the  new  advertisement  if  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  necessity 
for  it. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  general  guide  1 — A.  That  is  the  general  guide. 

Q.  Now,  if  anything  has  transpired  to  show  it  ought  to  be  changed 
the  change  is  made  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  new  service  or  new  routes  1  What  is 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  office  ? — A.  With  reference  to  new  service^ 
the  practice  has  always  been  to  advertise  usually  on  a  slow  schedule 
and  for  a  small  number  of  trips,  until  the  route  becomes  established  and 
known  as  to  value  and  necessity. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule  that  prevailed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  rule  changed  at  any  time ;  and,  if  so,  when  and  by 
whom ! — A.  There  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  rule  of  making  up 
advertisements,  perhaps,  about  1879  or  1880,  under  the  administration 
of  General  Brady,  advertising  for  the  larger  number  of  trips  and  faster 
speed,  in  order  to 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  This  is  after  the  advertisement  in  this 
case. 

The  OouET.  Tes. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  But  while  the  conspiracy  was  in  full  blast. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Tes ;  but  it  does  not  relate  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Bliss.  These  routes  were  not  advertised  after  1879-80. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  The  property  in  the  conspiracy  was  obtained  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  does  the  court  say  about  it  ? 

The  CouET.-I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  a  change  was 
affected  by  General  Brady's  orders,  after  what  time  ? 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  specify  more  definitely  than  to  say  about  1879 
or  1880. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  advertisement  was  in  1877. 

The  CouET.  Then  it  is  irrelevant,  of  course. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  desk  at  the  time  this  advertisement  of  1877 
was  made  up,  the  contracts  in  pursuance  of  the  bidding  under  which 
went  into  operation  in  July,  1878,  on  these  routes  we  are  speaking 
about  in  this  case  ? — A.  The  advertisement  for  that  service  was  made 
up  by  Major  Eaton,  who  then  had  charge  of  the  desk  embracing  that 
section— the  Western  section. 

Q.  Is  that  the  desk  tbat  Mr.  Turner  subsequently  occupied?— A. 
Yes,  sir  J  Mr.  Turner  ^a^/fiaeKysfcijicflfewaBoff^Iajor  Eaton  in  the  occu- 
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paiicy  of  that  desk.    He  came  in  after  the  advertisements  had  been 
made  up. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  corresponding  clerks  who  had  charge  of 
any  portion  of  the  advertisements  of  that  year,  1877-78  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Do  yon  wish  them  named  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Brewer  had  charge  of  one  of  the  sections,  com- 
prising Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory,  and  Dakota.  Major  Sickles 
had  charge  of  a  section,  one  State  of  which,  Arkansas,  was  included  in 
that  same  advertisement.  Mr.  Oorchran  had  charge  of  the  service  iu 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  was  advertised  in  the  same  advertisement. 
I  think  that  covers  it  all. 

Q.  After  a  contract  has  been  awarded  and  entered  into  by  signing 
the  contract  and  filing  it  in  the  department,  does  the  department  ever 
make  changes  in  that  contract  before  the  time  the  service  begins  under 
the  contract "? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment.  What  sometimes  occurs,  your  honor, 
I  suppose  is  hardly  proper. 

The  Court.  You  have  given  evidence  as  to  the  course  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  we  gave  evidence  of  an  increase  and  then  they, 
on  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  went  into  that  matter.  We  did  not 
go  into  it.     We  did  not  even  re-examine  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  custom  of  the  department  is  one  thing.  He  asks 
if  the  department  ever  does  a  certain  thing. 

The  Court.  I  knew  evidence  had  been  given  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  drawn  out  on  cross-examination  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Coon  or  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  one  of  the  points  they  made 
against  us  in  this  case  is  that  before  the  party  began  to  perform  the 
service  at  all  there  was  increase  of  trips  or  expedition  of  speed.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  thej'  have  made  in  this  case.  I  want  to  show  that 
that  is  almost  an  every  day  practice  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Are  you  speaking  of  increase  of  trips  or  expedition  ? 

31  r.  Ingersoll.  Both. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  I  sefek  to  show  by  this  witness 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  department  after  they  have  made  a  con- 
tract to  so  change  that  contract  that  it  will  gi^e  the  service  that  is  ac- 
tually needed  as  the  department  ascertains  it  to  be  needed ;  that  that 
is  a  usual  thing  and  has  been  ever  since  the  witness  has  been  iu  the 
department,  which  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  would  like  to  have  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

[The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows :] 

Q.  After  a  contract  has  been  awarded  and  entered  into  by  signing  tbe  contract  and 
filing  it  in  the  department,  does  the  department  ever  make  cLianges  in  that  contract 
before  the  time  the  service  begins  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  the  question  in  both  aspects  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  law  provides  for  the  power  of  the  officers  in  this  respect ; 
the  policy  of  the  Uw  in  the  first  instauce  is,  jthat  there  shall  be  fair  com- 
petition by  bidding  after  advertisement  for  the  service,  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  be  sei'ved  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  The  law 
then  provides  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
trips,  or  increase  the  speed,  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circumstances 
up  to  a  certain  point.  I  submit  that  the  law  properly  construed  would 
not  authorize  and  peri£^^feeef!^M(¥fi?@ff®icrease  of  trips,  before  the 
work  was  entered  upon  under  the  contract,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
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expedition,  or  increase,  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  experiment  un- 
der that  contract.  Otherwise  the  advertisement  and  the  bidding  might 
all  be  made  a  farce  of.  But  the  policy  of  the  law  in  permitting  the  ex- 
pedition, is  to  provide  for  an  emergency,  which  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  execution  of  the  original  contract  by  an  extraordinary  increase 
of  population,  or  by  anything  else  that  may  happen  in  the  country  or 
any  evidence  that  may  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ment under  the  contract  as  made  in  accordance  with  the  advertise- 
ment. 

The  GouET.  The  form  of  the  question  now  is  objectionable  to  you  be- 
cause it  is  whether  the  department  ever  does  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  The  question  in  either  form  is  objectionable.  I  will 
read 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  will  ask  the  question  whether  or 
not 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  I  was  about  to  read  to  your  honor  a 
paragraph  to  save  further  speech. 

The  CotiET.  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to  change  the  form  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  ask  whether  or  not  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  department  ever  since  he  became  connected  with  it  up  to  the  time 
that  he  went  out  of  it  to  make  changes  in  the  service  as  provided  for 
by  the  contract  between  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into  and  the 
time  the  service  under  it  begun. 

]\Ir.  Meeeick.  Wait  a  moment ;  I  will  read  this  to  your  honor : 

Nil  extra  allowance  shall  be  tnarle  for  any  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  mail 
uulfss  thereby  the  employment  of  additional  stock  and  carriers  is  made  necessary. 

"Additional  stock  and  carriers  to  those  now  in  use  "  is  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  and  if  the  Post-Ofllce  Department  undertakes  to  change 
that  contract  whilst  it  is  lying  in  the  department,  and  before  the  con- 
tractor intends  to  put  it  into  execution,  the  department  violates  the  law. 
We  cannot  prove  a  custom  of  the  department  in  violation  of  a  law  regu- 
lating the  department.  1  take  that  proposition  as  the  foundation  of  my 
objection. 

The  OouET.  Yes;  but  lawyers,  would  differ  in  construing  that  law. 
Some  lawyers  would  not  put  the  same  construction  upon  it  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  very  possible. 

The  OoUET.  We  are  not  going  to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for 
a  difference  in  the  construction  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Hardly  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  your  honor  will 
agree  with  this  principle  :  that  you  cannot  prove  a  custom  of  the  de- 
partment contrary  to  the  law.  If  a  man  has  put  an  honest  construc- 
tion  

TheCouET.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  yes,  you  may,  in  »  criminal  case.  In 
a  criminal  case  when  a  man  is  indicted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  going  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  he  can  show 
that  others  have  been  in  the  habit  of  construing  the  law  as  he  did,  the 
evil  intent  which  is  the  essence  of  the  criminal  offense  is  explained. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  1  think  it  would-  have  some  effect,  and  probably  it 
ought  to  have.    I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  question  is  "  changes  of 
MTvice."  I  think  it  should  be  specified  a  little.  There  are  various 
«lianges  of  service  such  as  expedition  and  increase. 

The  Court.  I  reckon  you  will  find  the  answer  of  the  witness  will  do 
iio  harm. 

Jlr.  Bliss.  I  presum^^^^  ^p  Mhm^hW  i*  «^°- 
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Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  they  objected,  because 
they  could  not  see  how  it  would  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Go  on,  Mr.  French. 

A.  It  has  always  been  since  I  have  known  anything  about  the  de- 
partment, the  custom  to  make  any  changes  that  were  deemed  necessary 
even  before  the  service  began  under  the  contract  after  the  contract 
hadVbeen  executed  and  tiled  in  the  department. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  if  a  change  was  made  in  the  contract  be- 
fore the  service  began,  and  then  afterwards  before  the  service  began 
another  change  was  made  by  which  there  was  some  reduction  in  the 
service,  what  is  done  with  reference  to  giving  the  contractor  a 
month's  extra  pay? — A.  The  ruling  of  the  department  has  always  been, 
so  far  as  I  know  without  an  Exception,  that  when  any  curtailment  of 
service  is  made  after  a  contract  has  been  executed — and  it  could  not 
be  made  before — the  contractor  is  entitled  to  a  month's  extra  pay, 
whether  made  before  or  after  the  service  began. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  variation  from  that  rule,  so  far  as  you  know, 
in  the  department  ? — A.  There  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  so  far  as  I 
remember.  If  service  is  discontinued  after  being  awarded,  but  before 
the  execution  of  the  contact  and  filing  it  in  the  department,  then  the 
month's  extra  pay  is  not  allowed. 

Q.  That  is  because  there  is  no  contract  entered  into  1 — A.  Because 
there  is  no  contract  entered  into  entitling  the  contractor  to  a  month's 
extra  pa.y. 

Q.  If  a  new  post-offlce  is  created  which  is  not  on  any  route,  what  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  department  with  reference  to  supplying  that 
post-office  with  the  mail  1 — A.  To  supply  it  from  the  nearest  source  of 
supply,  either  by  creating  a  new  route  or  by  embracing  it  upon  a  con- 
tiguous route. 

Q.  When  you  embrace  it  upon  a  contiguous  route,  what  has  been 
done  with  reference  to  the  contractor's  pay  °? — A.  He  is  allowed  pro 
rata  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  increase  of  travel  by  reason 
of  supplying  the  office. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  practice  prevailed  in  the  department  ? — A. 
Ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  variation  from  that  practice  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  the  increase  of  distance  is  1 

The  Witness.  In  the  case  of  a  newly  created  office  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  It  is  usually  ascertained  by  sending  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  the 
postmasters  on  either  side  of  the  new  office  asking  the  distance  from 
each  of  the  oiHces  on  either  side  of  the  new  office. 

Q.  And  the  report  of  the  postmasters  in  response  to  that  circular  is 
the  guide  of  the  department  in  fixing  the  pay  1 — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  universal  practice  ? — A.  Uniformly,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  jury  what  you  mean  by  a  post-office 
route. — A.  A  route  is  the  road  on  which  the  mail  is  carried  from  one 
point  to  another — from  the  initial  to  the  terminal  point. 

Q.  Passing  by  other  offices'? — A.  Passing  by  other  offices, if  there 
are  intermediate  offices. 

Q.  Such  as  are  named  1 — A.  Such  as  are  named  in  the  advertisement 
or  in  the  coiitract. 

Q.  When  a  post-offlce  is  established  which  is  not  on  that  route  or  on 
another,  but  is  somewhat-contiguaus  to  i^t-^en  the  practice  is  to  em- 
brace that  office  on  tMy'MW-^.WirSSnhe  done  without  changing 
the  termini. 
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Q.  Then  you  embrace  it  on  this  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  add  to  the  contractor's  pay  ? — A.  Pro  rata. 

Q.  According  to  the  distance  ascertained  by  these  circulars  which 
youhave  J u§t  mentioned? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  jury  a  statement  as  to  the  character  ol 
what  is  known  as  the  inspection  division ;  how  it  is  subdivided,  and  to 
what  extent. — A.  The  inspection  division  is  a  division  of  the  contract 
office  which  receives  the  registers  of  airivals  and  departures  of  mails 
from  the  terminal  offices  and  such  other  intermediate  offices  as  may  be 
specified,  keeps  a  record  of  the  reports,  and  makes  up  the  cases  for  the 
clerks  in  that  division  for  flues  and  deductions  if  any  are  required  in 
consequence  of  non-performance  of  service  and  failures  of  trips. 

Q.  Failures  of  speed  ? — A.  Failures  of  speed  or  anything  that  is  less 
than  the  contract  requires. 

Q.  What  are  the  fines  imposed  for  ? — A.  If  the  failure  occurs  and  a 
reasonable  excuse  exists  for  the  failure,  the  usual  penalty  is  a  simple 
deduction  of  the  pro  rata  for  that  trip,  or  part  of  trip,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  a  failure  is  made  and  no  reasonable  excuse  is  given,  the  penalty 
may  be  increased  to  two  or  three  times  the  price  of  the  trip.  For  get- 
ting the  mails  wet  or  for  losing  a  mail-bag  fines  are  imposed.  Fines 
are  imposed  for  anything  that  indicates  neglect  of  a  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  service. 

Q.  And  this  neglect  the  division  gets  through  the  reports  of  the  post- 
master?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  information  as  to  injuries  to  the  mail  comes  in  the  same  way? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  fines,  &c.,  are  made  up  from  these  reports?  — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  awhile  ago,  and  I  will  now  come  back  to  it,  how 
many  sections,  if  you  call  them  such,  there  are  in  this  inspection 
division  ? — A.  I  think  twelve.  I  believe  that  is  the  number  or  was  the 
number  when  I  left  the  department. 

Q.  And  over  these  sections  there  is  a  head? — A.  A  chief  of  the  in- 
spection division  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  twelve  sections  make  up  the  fines  and  deductions  for 
the  routes  that  come  within  their  respective  sections? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  States  and  Territories  are  divided  between  the  twelve  clerks  in 
that  division  as  in  the  contract  office  proper,  each  clerk  having  charge 
of  the  service  in  a  certain  specified  number  of  States  or  Territories  or 
both.  Each  clerk  makes  up  the  record  of  the  fines  and  deductions  that 
should  be  imposed  according  to  his  judgment  in  the  section  of  which  he 
is  in  charge  and  reports  the  matter  to  the  head  of  his  division  and  if 
his  report  is  approved  it  is  then  referred  to  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General for  his  approval. 

Q.  This  inspection  division  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Second 
Assistant,  just  the  same  as  the  corresponding  clerks,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  it  is. 

Q-  All  this  constitutes  a  part  of  the  office  ? — A.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  It  is  all  part  of  that  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  instance  or  under  whose  direction  do  the  postmasters 
make  their  reports ;  who  sends  out  the  blanks  to  them  ? — A.  They  are 
sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
but  they  are  told  ^^^^0fi^e?FB]P^Mi9^§o^^^^^  Postmaster-General  to 
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Q.  That  is  to  say  the  blanks  that  are  sent  out  state  that  the  Post- 
master-General directs  that  the  reports  be  made? — A.  The  Postmaster- 
General  requires  it. 

Q.  But  the  blanks  really  come  from  where? — A.  From  the  office  of 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Who  creates  new  offices? — A.  They  are  established  really  by  the 
,  Postmaster-General,  but  through  the  First  Assistaut  Postm aster- Gea- 
eral. 

Q.  Has  the  Second  Assistant  anything  to  do  with  that? — A.  He  has 
not.  The  first  knowledge  the  Second  Assistant  has  of  a  new  office  is 
the  notification  from  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  that  it  has  been 
established. 

Q.  Who  discontinues  post-offices  ? — A.  It  is  done  in  the  same  wayj 
by  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Has  the  Second  Assistant  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  an  office  is  discontinued,  can  you  tell  about  how  long  it 
takes  the  information  to  get  around  from  the  First  Assistant  or  from 
the  Postmaster-General  to  the  Second  Assistaut? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  I  object  to.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  to  be  proved 
by  the  record. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no.  Let  him  ask  the  question.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  papers  in  the  office. 

A.  Well,  the  time  may  vary  very  much.  The  offices  established  dar- 
ing a  week  are  supposed  to  be  reported  on  the  first  of  the  following 
week  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  very  inany  times 
the  report  is  delayed,  so  that  it  may  be  two  weeks  before  it  will  reach 
the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant.    I  could  not  state  any  definite  time. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  business  that  is  done  in  the  Second  Assist- 
ant's office,  can  you  tell  about  how  many  times  a  day  the  Second  As- 
sistant signs  his  name? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  specify 
accurately.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  not  less  on  an  average  than  four  or 
five  hundred  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  pretty  clear  he  signs  it  too  often. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  question  we  are  trying, 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  was  for  the  jury,  as  your  honor  said. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingbksoll.  I  think  it  will  not  hurt  the  jury,  or  a  dozen  remarks 
like  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  think  this  direct  examination  will  take 
some  time. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  Are  you  tired? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  a^m,  your  honor. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  was  not  speaking  so  much  for  the  witness,  your  honor, 
as  for  counsel. 

The  Court.  We  will  adjourn. 
'     At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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TUESDAY,    AUGUST    1,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  G-overnment  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  court  please,  at  the  adjournment  last  evening  Mr. 
French  was  on  the  stand,  and  his  examination  was  not  concluded,  but 
Senator  Maxey  is  in  court,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
putting  him  on  the  stand  to  testify  now,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  get  away  to  his  Senatorial  duties. 

The  Court.  Certainly ;  that  is  in  your  own  discretion. 

Samuel  Bell  Maxet  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Texas  ? — Answer. 
I  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  United  States  Senate  ? — A.  I  took  the 
oath  on  the  5th  of  March,  1875. 

Q.  Are  you  still  a  member  ? — A.  I  have  been  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

Q.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  Post-Oflice  Committee  in  the  Senate  at 
any  time  ?— A.  Tes,  sir ;  from,  I  think,  March,  1879,  until  March,  1881, 
my  recollection  is.    . 

Q.  As  such  chairman,  were  you  tolerably  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Post-Office  Department  so  far  as  creating  new  routes  and 
carrying  the  mails  was  concerned  ? — A.  All  post-route  bills  establishing 
new  routes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  they  reached  the  Senate,  were 
referred  to  the  Post-Ofiice  Committee,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  routes  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  With  the  ma- 
chinery and  details  of  the  Post-OflSce  Department  I  am  not  familiar. 
The  general  laws  of  the  Post-Office  Deijartment,  however,  I  endeavor 
t(i  know  something  about. 

Q.  Did  your  ever,  while  chairman  of  the  Post-Office  Committee,  visit 
the  Postmaster  General  or  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
for  the  purpose  of  having  any  service  increased  upon  any  star  route, 
or  of  having  the  time  expedited  on  any  star  route  ? 

Mr.  Meeriok.  Wait  a  moment.  If  your  honor  please,  I  object  to 
this  evidence.  The  Senator  is  asked  whether  he  ever  visited  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  expedition  gener- 
ally, or  any  increase  of  service  on  any  route.  The  Senator  says  that 
he  re[)resents  the  State  of  Texas.  There  is  no  route  in  this  indictment 
in  that  State,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  and  although  the  question  is  in  its 
nature  possibly  somewhat  preliminary,  I  think  it  is  better  to  object  at 
once  than  to  wait  for  further  development.  I  base  my  objection  upon 
the  ground  that  nothing  that  could  have  passed  between  Mr.  Maxey 
iuiil  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  any  such  visit  could 
be  competent  evidence  in  this  case,  as  he  is  in  one  State  and  the  routes 
in  this  indictment  are  in  another. 

The  Court.  May  I  ask  what  you  propose  to  prove  'I 

-Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  propose  to  prove  by  Senator  Maxey  that  after  Mr. 
Key  had  been  appointed  Postmaster- General,  and  Mr.  Brady  Second  As- 
sistant that  he  frequently  visited  the  department  and  had  discussions, 
talks,  with  the  Postmaster-General  and  with  the  Second  Assistant  as  to 
what  would  be  the  policy. of  .the^adrninistration ;  that  at  that  time  there 
were  counties  in  Tex^^KfgoWi«eF?r?QMy  of  the  Southern  States 
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that  had  had  mail  once  a  week  and  only  once  a  week;  that  on 
manj'  of  these  routes  the  time  had  been  fixed  and  the  frequency  of  the 
routes  determined  in  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  «&c.,  when  the  times  were 
exceedingly  hard  ;  and  that  when  prosperity  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
country  the  question  was  what  should  be  done  with  the  mail  service? 
Now  I  want  to  show  by  Senator  Maxey  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  route 
in  his  State  was  the  very  route  upon  which  this  policy  turned  and  it  was 
in  regard  to  that  route  that  the  policy  was  determined.  That  was  the 
route  from  Fort  Worth  to  Yuma.  It  was  the  first  route  expedited  of  any 
importance,  a  route  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  question  arose 
upon  that  route  what  should  be  the  policy  of  this  administration.  They 
finally  increased  that  service  and  expedited  the  speed  and  now  on  the 
whole  length  of  that  route  is  a  railway.  I  want  to  show  that  this  Sen- 
ator who  was  chairman  of  the  Post-Ofiice  Committee  visited  Mr. 
Brady  and  urged  upon  him  the  increase  of  mail  service  generally, 
urged  upon  him  that  the  department  must  do  its  part  for  the  pioneers, 
for  the  new  Territories,  for  the  young  States,  That  he  regarded 
the  post-offtce  as  a  civilizer,  as  a  developer,  as  a  settler,  and  as 
an  opener  of  these  countries,  and  that  he  insisted  that  it  should  be 
done ;  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  these  States 
now  that  objected  or  might  object,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  all  of  them  had  once  been  paupers,  so  far  as  the  mail  service  was 
concerned,  and  now  it  may  be  they  are  self-sustaining,  but  there  are 
States  beyond  them  now  paupers,  and  as  they  received  charity  in  their 
youth,  they  should  not  deny  it  to  the  Territories  or  to  the  youth  of  the 
new  States.  He  urged  this  i)olicy,  and  it  was  partly  on  account  of 
what  he  said  that  the  policy  was  adopted.  I  want  to  show  by  him 
what  he  said  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  to  the  Second  Assistant, 
because,  if  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  members  of 
Congress  and  Senators,  that  utterly  dispels  and  annihilates  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  mercenary  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor,  there  is  one  very  conclusive  answer  to  that, 
and  that  is  the  little  matter  of  time.  Mr.  Brady  became  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  I  think,  tlie  23d  of  July,  1876,  and  the 
route  from  Port  Worth  to  Yuma  was  not  expedited  until  the  year  1879. 
They  ^ay  that  the  policy  of  expedition  was  adopted  on  the  Fort  Worth 
to  Yuma  route,  and  after  that  became  the  policy  of  the  Government ; 
but  it  very  clearly  could  not  have  been  adopted  until  way  down  in 
1879,  if  it  was  adopted  then ;  and  yet,  prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Brady 
had  made  quite  a  large  number  of  orders  for  expedition. 

Mr.  Mekriok.  If  your  honor  please,  my  objection  goes  a  little  deeper 
than  the  simple  answer  my  learned  brother  has  given  as  to  the  Fort 
Worth  and  l?uma  route,  and  the  period  of  its  expedition.  Is  it  compe- 
tent for  a  gentleman,  whether  a  Senator  or  not,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  state, 
as  part  of  the  defense,  what  his  policy  was,  and  what  policy  he  urged 
upon  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  ?  It  is  quite  immaterial 
what  Mr.  Maxey  may  have  thought  about  this  matter,  quite  immate- 
rial what  any  other  Senator  may  have  thought  about  this  matter,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  unless  their  opinion  was  formulated  into  law. 
The  public  policy  of  this  country  is  expressed  by  law.  It  is  in  the  law 
we  look  to  find  its  policy.  If  it  was  desired  by  the  legislators  of  the 
country  that  any  special  policy  should  be  adopted  in  reference  to  these 
Western  Territories  and  States,  they  should  have  formulated  it  into 
the  law.  Am  I  to  rebut  this  teslimonv  by  calling  Senators  from 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  M^Mef/ ^<P'W^°'^^ork,  to  show  that  they 
had  a  different  policj-,  and  stated  a  different  policy  to  Mr.  Brady  t 
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He  was  not  tliere  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  individual  members  of 
Oougress  as  represented  to  him,  but  he  was  there  to  learn  and  to  know 
the  character  of  the  routes,  the  needs  of  expedition,  the  propriety 
of  increase  ;  and  he  was  bound  by  his  obligation  to  protect  the  public 
Treasury  not  only  against  robbery,  but  to  protect  it  against  devastation 
in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  those  matters  which  he  was  the  appointed 
officer  to  study  and  to  know.  How  can  the  policy  of  one  individual  in 
the  Senate,  or  two,  affect  Mr.  Brady's  criminality  in  a  transaction  where 
heis  charged  with  having  acted  criminally !  We  had  two  or  three  stump 
speeches  here  yesterday  from  the  witness-stand  upon  the  subject  of  ex- 
pedition in  the  West.  Are  we  to  have  them  here  every  day  during  the 
rest  of  the  trial  ?  (I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  the  Senator  will 
make  one.)  Are  we  not  rather  to  proceed  with  our  evidence  by  the 
proof  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  issue  ?  If  Indiana  and  Ohio,  as  the 
counsel  says,  had  in  their  infancy  the  aid  of  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment for  the  advance  of  civilization  through  their  forests,  all  right. 
We  would  have  no  complaint  if  these  now  new  Territories  beyond  the 
western  border  of  those  States  had  had  the  same  fostering  care  and 
no  more.  AA'e  would  have  no  comt)laint  if  they  had  more  fostering  care, 
provided  that  fostering  care  had  not  been  stimulated  bj'  the  desire,  the 
prospect,  and  the  realization  of  pelf.  Policy  and  talk  with  public  men 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  These  parties  are  charged  with 
frauds  upon  specific  routes  ;  and  on  specific  routes  and  their  conduct 
on  specific  routes  you  must  confine  this  testimony.  Break  away  from 
that  rule  and  where  are  we  to  end  ?  Is  this  case  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  question  as  to  what  was  the  ]»olicy  of  the  largest  number  of  Senators 
and  Eepresentatives  upon  this  subject?  That  issue  is  plainly  made  by 
the  inquiry  that  is  now  suggested  to  this  witness.  I  submit  that  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  your  honor  has  heretofore  made,  and  the  well 
established  principles  of  law,  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  coa- 
duct  of  these  men  on  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  Ko  mat- 
ter what  Mr.  Maxey  may  have  thought,  or  what  Mr.  Teller  may  have 
thought  of  the  public  policy,  it  can  properly  have  no  figure  in  defending 
General  Brady.  On  yesterday  these  gentlemen  spoke  of  specific  routes, 
and  were  introduced  into  the  case  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  routes  in 
the  indictment.  They  have  signed  papers.  Counsel  upon  the  other  side 
have  said  in  this  case  in  the  beginning  and  through  the  case  that 
Brady  was  exercising  a  quasi-judicial  function.  Would  your  honor  un- 
dertake or  think  for  a  moment  of  defending  any  decision  that  you  might 
give  by  saying  that  Senators  talked  with  you,  and  that  your  decision 
conformed  to  the  policy  that  the  individual  persons  conversing  with 
yon  said  was  the  policy  of  the  country?  Why,  such  an  idea  would 
never  suggest  itself  to  you.  Here  is  a  man  charged  with  crime,  with 
fraud  upon  the  Government,  in  having  done  a  certain  specific  thing. 
j^Tow,  they  undertake  to  show  by  members  of  the  Senate  that  a  similar 
thing  might  have  been  done  by  the  same  officer  at  a  different  time  and  in 
a  different  locality;  might  have  been  done  in  conformity  with  public  pol- 
icy. What  bearing  has  that  to  prove  anything,  even  if  it  goes  to  the  full 
extent  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  claim  as  to  the  element  in  this 
particular  act  of  criminality  ?  If  a  Senator  or  a  member  recommended 
the  expedition  on  any  one  of  these  routes  or  the  increase  of  the  service, 
let  him  come  and  state  why  he  recommended  it,  what  he  said  to  Brady 
at  the  time,  and  what  policy  he  urged  upon  Brady  quoad  that  route. 
But  we  cannot  try  the  expedition  policy  of  distinguished  public  men 
111  this  case  against  these- jiftffindantjB.-^^^ 
Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  wiWto  say  i'ust  one  word.    The  jrentlemenforthe 
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prosecution  have  been  examining  these  papers  for  the  last  year,  and 
they  certainly  ought  to  know  what  is  in  them  by  this  time.  I  stated 
that  this  route  was  the  first  great  route  expedited,  and  that  in  the  de- 
termination of  that  question  was  involved  the  policy  of  Postmaster- 
General  Key's  administration.  Now,  I  find  that  in  this  route  or  con- 
cerning this  route  many  letters  and  petitions,  I  will  say  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  hundred,  were  sent  to  the  Postmaster-General  and 
Second  Assistant  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  have  just  been  informed 
that  that  route  was  expedited  in  1879,  and  consequently  that  I  was  mis- 
taken in  stating  it  was  among  the  first.  I  refer  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
postal  star-route  service  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  March 
23,  1880,  and  I  find  that  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1878,  not  1879,  the 
following  order  was  made : 

Kxperlitti  service  so  as  to  require  it  to  be  performed  by  a  schedule  of  deparf.ures  and 
Ml  rivals  Dot  to  exceed  tbirteeu  days'  running  time  each  way  from  August  15,  1878,  and 
;ill  i\v  coutractor  $165,000  additional  pay  per  annum. 

That  is  the  route  of  which  I  spoke,  and  that  was  signed  by  the  Post- 
master-General; but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  was  expedited 
in  1878. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  fiscal  year  1879. 

jMr.  Jngbrsoll.  Don't  talk  about  fiscal  year.  Why  did  you  not  say 
fiscal  year  at  that  time  °l 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  I  did  say  so. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Not  one  word  about  it.  I  said  in  the  year  1878,  that 
it  was  among  the  first  cases  expedited  and  the  first  important  case. 
The  contract  went  into  effect,  I  believe,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1878,  and 
the  route  was  expedited  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  to  take  effect  on 
the  15th  of  August,  and  I  find  the  first  letters  and  petitions  written 
upon  the  subject  of  expedition  to  be  about  the  14th  of  July,  1878. 
Now,  the  question  arises,  suppose  they  could  prove  that  members  of  the 
Senate,  members  of  the  House,  members  from  Texas,  Colorado,  and  from 
all  the  States  and  Territories,  had  visited  General  Brady  and  the  Post- 
master-Gtiueral,  and  said  "  We  do  not  need  this  service;  we  do  not  want 
it."  Would  the  court  allow  that  to  be  done "?  Certainly ;  because  that 
would  tend  to  prove  that  he  was  not  moved  by  considerations  of  the 
public  good.  That  would  tend  to  show  that  it  was  a  simple  mercenary 
matter.  Now,  if  that  would  be  allowed,  and  it  was  allowed  here  to 
prove  that  postmasters  protested 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  That  was  in  relation  to  a  particular 
route. 

'  Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly.  Suppose,  then,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
Senators  came  to  him  and  said,  "  You  are  spending  too  much  money; 
you  ought  to  stop."  Now  comes  one  of  the  law-makers,  the  chairman 
of  the  jjostal  committee,  and  says  to  him,  "This  is  the  policy  you  should 
pursue."  But  they  say  that  should  have  been  formulated  as  a  law. 
Yery  well;  it  was.  The  question  came  up  after  the  advice  of  members 
of  Congress  had  been  followed.  [I  wish'  the  gentlemen  could  put  off 
their  consultations  until  I  am  through,  or  else  talk  lower.J  After 
that  advice  had  been  given  by  members  of  Congress,  then  the  question 
was  submitted  to  Congress,  and  Congress  passed  a  law  appropriating 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  pay  for  every  one  of  these  routes. 
Now,  will  the  court  say  that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
no  right  to  be  governed  in  the  least  by  the  advice  of  members  of  Con- 
gress; by  the  advice  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Cabinet;  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  President  ES^ge^MMcS^mM®  Suppose  we  admit  that 
he  would  have  no  right ;  still,  if  he  was  governed  by  that  advice,  it  is 
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not  a  crime.  If  he  did  listen  to  members  of  tlie  House  and  of  the  8en 
ate,  it  is  not  a  crime  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  did  wha 
he  did.  not  by  virtue  of  a  conspiracy,  but  by  virtue  of  advice  receivei 
from  members  of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  we  have  th< 
right,  in  my  judgment,  to  give  this  testimony.  A  policy  had  to  Ix 
adopted,  and  the  only  question  now  that  we  are  examining  is,  was  tha 
policy  adopted  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  ?  Was  that  policy  adoptee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  or  was  it  adopted  because  the  de 
partment  believed  that  it  was  a  good  policy,  and  that  the  Territories 
needed  the  service ;  that  the  States  demanded  the  mail  facilities.  Wa: 
it  an  honest  exercise  of  discretion  ?  When  I  said  that  he  a(;ted  in  ; 
quasi-judicial  capacity,  f,  of  course,  did  not  mean  that  he  sat  exactb 
as  yout  honor  sits.  The  men  who  came  before  him  were  not  necessarih 
under  oath  ;  but  if  your  honor  was  sitting  trying  a  case,  and  the  ques 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  you  should  be  impeached,  certaiidy  you  conic 
show  what  witnesses  testified  before  your  honor  in  that  case.  Yoi 
would  be  permitted  to  show  the  evidence  upon  which  your  honor  acted 
So,  when  a  man  is  acting  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity,  persons  conun| 
before  him  are  not  necessarily  sworn.  Certainly  he  has  the  right  to  shov 
what  may  have  been  said,  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear,  foi 
tl.'c  purpose  of  repelling  the  idea  that  he  acted  from  mercenarj'  instea( 
of  patriotic  motives.  We  will  prove  by  this  Senator  the  reasons  h^ 
urged  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  It  is  something  larger,  some 
thing  wider,  something  with  more  horizon,  and  with  more  sky  than  i 
.simple  route.  The  question  is,  what  was  the  policy  ?  I  admit  that  ii 
i.s  for  them  to  show  that  we  received  money ;  it  is  for  them  to  sho'w 
that  there  was  some  corrupt  action — something  they  have  not  doneanc 
something  they  probably  never  will  show.  But,  at  the  same  time 
against  even  the  insinuation,  against  even  the  charge  brought  by  coun 
sel,  especially  whenever  they  insist  that  certain  testimony  bears  oui 
tlie  charge,  we  have  the  right  to  repel  it  by  showing  that  he  took  th* 
advice  of  Senators,  of  members  of  Congress,  and  of  members  of  the  Cab 
inet.  Now,  immediately  after  Senator  Maxey  leaves  the  stand  I  an 
going  to  introduce  General  Key,  who  was  the  Postmaster-General  a 
the  time,  and  who  will  state  the  policy  that  he  inaugurated,  and  hi; 
reasons  for  that  policy ;  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  do  that  that  is  th( 
end  of  all  this  nonsense,  unless  they  can  bring  bribery  home  to  Mr.  Bradj 
inthiscase.  The  case  must  be  tried  ona  higher  level  than  just  one  route 
Here  is  a  man  having  nine  thousand  routes,  and  they  say  he  paid  toe 
much  for  the  route  from  A  to  B.  I  will  ask  if  the  whole  administration  if 
to  be  judged  by  that  one  route,  apart  from  any  testimony  going  to  sho^ 
that  he  acted  dishonestly  as  to  that  route.  The  policy  must  be  shown.  Foi 
instance,  take  the  river  and  harbor  bill  to-day.  The  policy  must  b( 
shown.  You  could  not  say  that  a  certain  member  of  Congress  actec 
corruptly,  provided  you  find  that  all  his  constituents  insisted  on  hav 
ing  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  improve  a  creek  in  their  neighbor 
hood.  You  could  not  say  that  he  had  committed  a  penitentiary  offense 
He  is  the  Eepresentative  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  people  of  the  Terri 
tories  and  the  people  of  these  new  States  wanted  more  mail  facilities 
they  had  the  right  to  ask  for  them,  and  every  Representative  in  Con 
gress  was  their  mouth-piece.  When  Mr.  Valentine  went  before  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  he  spoke  for  the  whole  State  o: 
iv'ebraska,  and  unless  you  can  put  that  State  in  the  penitentiary  fo] 
making  the  petitions  you  would  have  no  right  to  put  him  in  the  peni 
tentiary;  and  if  you  GmM^£^i,]i^B!^Vn^^!JS{'^^^^^^^^^'''y^^^  giving  the 
advice  you  cannot  put  WmdbM  SggSfM^here  for  following  the  ad 
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vice.  What  do  they  know  about  post-offices  any  more  than  we  do  1 
Wliat  do  they  know  of  the  policy  any  more  than  we  do  ?  How  is  it 
that  one  or  two  persons  are  to  decide  uj)on  this  entire  question !  Why 
not  allow  us  to  prove  by  these  members  of  Congress  the  advice  they 
gave  ?  I  will  show  that  they  went  there  bv  the  hundred ;  that  they 
were  there  morning,  noon,  and  night.  1  will  show  that  they  brought 
petitions  and  brought  letters  and  urged  this  policy  upon  the  de- 
partment day  and  night  until  the  policy  was  adopted ;  and  I  will 
show  more  than  that ;  that  they  urged  and  urged  and  urged  increase 
of  service  and  expedition  on  hundreds  of  routes  where  it  was  never 
granted.  We  did  the  best  we  could,  and  I  simply  want  to  show  the 
fact.  Now,  will  the  court  just  put  itself  exactly  in  our  place.  Suppose 
your  honor  had  been  the  Second  Assistant  and  you  had  increased  the 
service.  Suppose  that  a  hundred  members  of  Congress  had  asked  yoa 
to  do  it,  had  insisted  upon  your  doing  it,  and  then  some  one  charged 
that  it  was  a  wrong  thing.  Would  you  not  feel  that  you  had  a  right  to 
prove  by  every  one  of  those  men  that  they  urged  you  to  pursue  that 
course  ?    That  is  all  we  ask. 

The  CouET.  This  court  is  not  going  to  sit  and  is  not  now  sitting  to 
decide  any  question  of  policy.  We  are  engaged  in  trying  a  crime 
against  the  Government  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is,  an  alleged  crime. 

The  Court.  The  court  knows  no  policy  for  the  Government,  except 
such  as  is  set  out  in  the  law,  and  no  offender  against  the  law  can  screen 
himself  by  producing  Postmaster-Generals  or  Senators  or  Eepresenta- 
tives  who  urged  a  certain  policy  upon  him.  He  had  the  right  under 
the  law  to  expedite.  He  had  the  right  under  the  law  to  incsease  the 
service.    He  had  the  right  under  the  law  to  establish  post-ofl&ces. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No;  he  has  no  such  right. 

The  Court.  It  is  done. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Congress  does  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Congress  establishes  post-routes  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  establishes  post-offices. 

The  Court.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has  assigned 
to  him  the  duty  of  establishing  new  post-offices. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  right;  not  the  Second. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  am  very  clear  on  that  point. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  its  laws  and  to 
be  measured  by  its  laws,  nOt  otherwise.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  you 
cannot  look  to  the  debates  in  Congress.  They  say  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  expressed  in  its  laws,  and  the  laws  are  not  to  be 
interpieted  even  by  the  debates  that  took  place  on  their  passage. 

It  was  said  that  this  policy  was  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  under  certain  advice,  and  that  it  was  a 
rigbt  policy.  Well,  suppose,  it  was  right.  Suppose  he  had  the  power 
to  adopt  this  policy,  and  the  ijolicy  was  correct  in  principle,  what  does 
that  tend  to  do  in  this  case;  what  iniuence  has  that  upon  this  case? 
Why,  Lord  Bacon  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  bribery  that 
his  decisions  were  right.  He  took  bribes  for  deciding  correctly.  But 
he  was  properly  convicted  of  bribery  and  stripped  of  his  gown  and 
reduced  to  disgrace.  Well,  suppose  that  this  policy  was  right.  Admit 
that  it  was  right.  We  are  not  trying  a  question  of  policy,  we  are  try- 
ing a  question  of  crime.  And  suppose  that  the  offense  charged  in  this 
indictment  is  neverth£*'e»Sz©cAfljr  Mji(t("OW4ifl®  becomes  of  your  policy? 
The  policy  passes  for  nothing ;  no  more  than  the  correctness  of  Bacon's 


decision  could  be  a  shield  against  the  charge  of  bribery.    It  is  not  tl 
policy  we  are  inquiring  about,  it  is  the  charge  of  corrupt  conspiracy  f 
the  purpose  of  establishing  these  routes,  or  rather  for  the  purpose 
expediting  and  increasing  the  service. 

Mr.  In&brsoll.  Will  the  court  allow  me  just  to  make  one  little  su 
gestion  right  there  ? 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  For  instance.  Lord  Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  bee 
bribed,  but  gave  as  an  excuse  that  his  decisions  were  right.  Now  su 
pose  he  had  been  charged  with  bribery  and  had  not  admitted  it,  b 
denied  it,  and  then  had  offered  to  show  that  all  his  decisions  were  vig 
as  tending  to  show  that  he  had  not  been  bribed,  would  any  court  ha- 
denied  that  "1    There  is  the  point. 

The  Court.  No.  Probably  you  speak  with  more  correct  know-ledj 
of  tlie  history  of  that  case  than  the  court  has  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  happened  to  read  it  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
made  three  confessions. 

The  Court.  He  made  his  confessions  then  with  the  impending  pro 
which  was  irresistible  against  him. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Yes,  he  made  them  in  writing. 

The  Court.  Here  in  the  present  case,  of  course,  the  proseoatisa  w: 
fail  unless  the  corruption  is  established.  Admit  then  that  your  policy 
a  correct  policy,  you  do  not  mitigate  the  character  of  the  offense  in  tl 
least — not  in  the  least.  Suppose  all  the  members  of  both  committe 
of  Congress,  both  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  went 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  rou 
that  ought  to  be  expedited ;  all  the  people  living  on  that  route  say  s 
and  we  approve  it,  and  we  recommend  it,"  and  the  Second  Assista: 
Postmaster-General  takes  a  bribe  from  the  contractors  for  granting  tl 
expedition,  for  granting  the  increase  of  service,  could  he  defend  hii 
self  against  that  charge  by  proving  that  he  had  received  all  this  a 
vice  I 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Let  me  see. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  hear  anything  more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  If  the  charge  was  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  the 
certainly  ought  to  be  some  evidence  that  he  had. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  question  we  are  trying  now.  Unless  there 
corruption  brought  home  to  these  defendants  of  course  tl.iere  can  1 
no  conviction. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Good. 

The  Court.  Why  that  has  been  understood  from  the  beginning.  Tl 
indictment  is  based  upon  it,  and  no  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  Gover 
ment  is  the  slightest  defense  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  It  does  not  need  much  defense.  And  if  I  thoug; 
I  had  the  evidence  I  would  put  it  in. 

The  Court.  I  hope  that  you  feel  so  strong  that  you  are  able  to  ( 
without  a  defense  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  strong  enough.  I  now  propose 
prove  by  Senator  Maxey  that  he  urged  the  Second  Assistant  Postm£ 
ter-General  and  the  Postmaster-General,  in  the  month  of  July,  1878, 
adopt  the  policy  that  would  give  a  daily  mail  to  every  county-seat 
Texas,  to  every  county-seat  in  the  South,  and  that  he  further  urged  t 
adoption  of  a  liberal  policy,  so  far  as  mail  facilities  were  concerned, 
all  the  Territories,  m^kliti^i^tlVys&^€l^  in  the  Territories  had  t 
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same  right  to  frequent  mails  tliat  the  people  had  in  the  older  States. 
1  also  propose  to  show  that  he  visited  him  on  this  business  many  times — 
at  least  fifty,  and  that  in  all  of  these  interviews  he  urged  upon  the  de- 
partment a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  increase  of  service  and  the  de- 
crease of  time. 

The  CoTJET.  I  cannot  admit  evidence  of  that  kind.  You  may  as 
well  have  this  as  a  test  point.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  in  wit- 
ness after  witness  and  renew  the  same  offer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  was  going  to  make  the  suggestion  that  I  assume  that 
the  offer  does  not  involve  any  recommendation  as  to  any  of  the  routes 
in  this  indictment  specilically,  except  as  they  are  spoken  of  generally. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  It  does  not.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  any  specific  reference 
to  any  item  contained  in  this  indictment.  The  objection  to  the  evi- 
dence is  sustained,  and  au  exception  noted. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Ifow,  then,  1  propose  to  prove  the  same  things  that 
I  have  already  stated  by  this  Senator,  and  in  addition  I  propose  to 
prove  that  when  he  made  these  arguments,  and  when  he  urged  these 
considerations  and  reasons,  that  several  of  the  routes  in  the  indictment 
were  then  under  advisement. 

The  Court.  The  objection,  of  course,  is  sustained.  I  do  not  see 
that  that  strengthens  the  proposition. 

Mr.  InGtERSOll.  Well,  I  further  propose  to  show  by  this  witness 
that  in  consequence  of  what  he  said,  and  what  he  urged,  and  for  the 
reasons  he  gave,  many  of  these  routes  mentioned  were  expedited. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  That  is  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Tes. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  We  except,  of  course,  to  all  that. 

The  Court.  You  offer  to  prove  all  that  by  this  witness "? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  not  offer  to  prove  anything  by  a 
witness  unless  I  bring  the  witness. 

David  M.  Key  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Question.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  jury  your  name  ? — Answer.  D. 
M.  Key. 

Q.  David  M.  Key  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  atone  time  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  f 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  when  until  when  ? — A.  From  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1877,  till  about  the  25th  of  August,  1880,  I  think. 

Q.  Whowas  your  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General'? — A.  Thomas 
J.  Brady  was  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General  when  I  became 
Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Did  he  so  remain  during  your  term  of  oflce  1 — A.  Duringmy  entire 
term  of  offlce. 

Q.  Was  the  advertisement  for  bids  issued  by  the  office  before  you  be- 
came Postmaster-General '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  afterwards.  I  mean 
for  this  western  division. 

Q.  Of,  course ;  that  is,  for  service  commencing  July  1,  1878 "? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  while  you  were  Postmaster-General? — A.  I  think 
it  was,  sir.  I  think  the  work  of  preparing  the  advertisements  com- 
menced in  the  summer^^J^  ^^y  Microsoft® 


Q.  They  commenced  in  the  summer  to  prepare  these  advertisements  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  schedules. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  how  they  prepared  them  ;  what 
they  had  to  go  by "? — A.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  details,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  were  prepared  by  the  preceding  schedules  and  regulated 
very  much  by  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  preceding 
schedules  slow  in  time  and  infrequent  in  trips "? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  1  object.  The  preceding  schedules  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Just  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot  go  over  all 
those  schedules. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Ton  cannot  prove  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  that  way. 

The  Couet.  The  objection  must  be  sustained. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  then  as  a  fact,  whether  there  were  any  routes  where 
the  trips  were  infrequent  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that  objection. 

The  Ooi'RT.  Many  routes 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  The  court  will  see  the  point  in  this : 
In  1873  we  had  what  you  might  call  a  collapse  in  this  country,  a  good 
deal  such  as  will  happen  probably  to  this  trial.  Then  the  hard  times 
continued  for  several  years,  and  it  was  a  period  of  great  economy  in  the 
Post-Oflfice  Department,  and  as  a  result  a  great  majority  of  these  routes 
were  infrequent  in  time  and  slow  in  speed.    I  want  to  prove  that  fact. 

The  OoxJET.  When  that  subject  was  offered  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
other  side  the  court  excluded  inquiry  into  it.  The  other  side  a  few 
days  ago  offered  to  prove  that  on  the  accession  of  General  Brady  to  of- 
fice, or  soon  afterwards,  there  was  a  sudden  increase  of  mail  service  on 
all  these  mail  routes,  in  the  western  country  particularly,  as  compared 
with  what  had  existed  before,  and  the  court  denied  them  the  liberty  of 
going  into  that  kind  of  proof,  and  this  is  the  same  thing  on  the  other 
side. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Well,  sir,  after  you  became  Postmaster-General  was 
the  question  brought  at  any  time  to  your  attention  for  your  decision  as 
to  whether  there  could  be  increase  of  service,  or  whether  the  time  should 
be  decreased  upon  any  route  known  as  a  portion  of  the  star  service  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  comes  within  the  ruling  already  made,  I  submit. 

The  OouET.  I  think  it  falls  within  the  ruling  already  made,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll. 

Q.  Was  General  Brady  your  Second  Assistant? — A.  He  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  advise  with  him  as  to  what  he  should  do  upon  any 
of  the  routes  mentioned  in  this  indictment? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
did  advise  with  hijn  about  any  of  these  routes  specifically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  routes  mentioned  ? — A.  I  know  some  of  them. 
At  least  I  have  seen  them  stated  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
trial. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  about  a  route  from  White 
Kiver  to  Eawlins  "? — A.  j^Qt  that  I  remember, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  havPiP2^9ifrM!08i?'^M  him  about  a  route  known 
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as  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  Eiver  route  1 — A.  Not  before  its  expedi- 
tion, that  I  remember. 

Q.  Or  witli  regard  to  the  increase  of  service  upon  it? — A.  Not  that 
I  remember.  It  is  very  possible.  There  were  so  many  routes  discussed 
among  us  that  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  been  men- 
tioned at  different  times. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  matters  as  to  routes  ? — A.  A  good  many  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Q.  Was  it  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — A.  Well,  not  unfrequent,  but  I 
cannot  remember  the  details  very  distinctly  in  all  these  routes. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  tell  General  Brady  the  outline  or  give  him 
the  outline  of  the  course  you  wished  him  to  pursue  in  regard  to  these 
routes  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained  for  the  reason  already  given. 

Mr.  iNaERSOLL.  1  do  not  think  that  that  quite  applies. 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  If  your  honor  please,  this  gentleman  was  Postmaster- 
Creneral,  and  this  defendant,  Genei  al  Brady,  was  nothing  more  than  and 
nothing  less  than  a  subordinate  in  law. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  His  clerk. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  ]Srow,if  the  Postmaster-General  told  him  to  expedite  and 
increase  the  service  on  the  Bismarck  line — there  was  no  escape  for  him 
not  doing  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  so.  Suppose  it  to  be  proved  that  he  was 
in  a  conspiracy  to  have  that  expedition  made.  Of  what  consequence 
would  be  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  your  honor,  it  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  entered  into ;  that  amongst  other  things  false 
papers  were  to  be  filed  and  false  indorsements  made,  and  those  were 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  these  ex- 
peditions were  made  in  pursuance  of  that  policy. 

i^ow,  it  has  been  the  policy  and  the  aim  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  from  the  outset  of  this  case  to  bring  before  the  jury 
a  picture  of  what  your  honor  once  termed  extravagant  expedition,  and 
npou  that  it  will  be  sought — and  that  could  be  the  only  and  the  sole 
purpose  for  introducing  such  testimony — to  argue  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  extraordinary  or  these  extravag-ant  expeditions,  it  alfords  a 
presumption  of  a  criminal  motive.  N"ow,  that  is  the  idea  which  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  jury  for  the  last  seven  weeks,  sedu- 
lously and  industriously,  and  sometimes  going  a  little  outside  of  pro- 
priety to  convey  it  to  the  jury.    Now,  your  honor  will  concede  that. 

Now  we  have  a  perfect  right,  I  submit  to  the  court,  for  the  purpose 
of  offsetting  that  evidence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  that  scheme 
to  make  the  impression  of  this  character  upon  the  jury,  to  show  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Postmaster-General  when  he  started  out  in 
1878  to  deal  with  these  identical  contracts — these  very  nineteen  con- 
tracts— and  all  the  others  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  to  give  those  peo- 
ple such  mail  facilities  as  the  ap])ropriations  made  by  law  would  war- 
rant. Now,  I  submit  it  to  your  honor's  careful  consideration,  because 
I  deem  this  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the  just  determination 
of  this  case,  that  there  is  just  one  thing  to  guide  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's action  in  regard  to  increase  and  expedition  of  mail  service  in  any 
State  and  that  is  the  amount  of  money  that  is  given  to  him  by  law  to 
spend,  guided  by  his  /r)Jg»gl^Wte'cr^&8l??<SP  tliis  court.  Not  to  my 
learned  friend's  superior  Knowledge  of  the  manner  of  running  mails. 
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But  his  responsibility  for  tlie  report  that  he  is  bound  by  law  to  maki 
every  December  as  the  year  comes  around. 

The  OoTJRT.  Why,  Colonel  Totten,  every  charge  in  the  indictment  i; 
that  this  conspiracy  was  formed,  amongst  other  things,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  the  Postmaster-General.  Now  you  want  to  sho-^ 
that  the  Postmaster-General  was  imposed  upon. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  No,  sir ;  was  not.  He  imposed  upon  the  Secom 
Assistant. 

Mr.  Totten.  No,  your  honor;  we  do  not  want  to  show  that,  and  w 
could  not  show  that  by  this  witness. 

The  Court.  If  he  made  the  order,  that  is  proof  going  so  far  to  sus 
tain  the  charge  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Totten.  Oh,  no,  your  honor  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  We  are  not  talk 
ing  about  his  making  an  order  now.  I  am  presenting  to  the  mim 
of  the  court  the  object  of  this  testimony.  It  is  for  the  purpose  o 
counteracting  the  effect,  if  there  was  any  effect,  of  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  running  clear  back  to  acts  including  1877  up  t( 
the  present  date,  or  to  the  day  of  the  filing  of  this  indictment. 

The  Court.  I  have  not  admitted  any  proof  on  the  part  of  th( 
prosecution  going  to  show  the  sudden  change  of  policy  in  the  depart 
meut. 

Mr.  Totten.  Your  honor,  I  am  not  talking  about  that  now.  I  an 
saying  that  your  honor  did  admit  testimony  in  this  case  for  six  morta 
weeks,  and  it  was  introduced  by  the  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  ere 
atiiig  an  impression  of  extravagance,  and  they  made  some  kind  of  ai 
impression  upon  your  honor,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  language  you  use 

The  Court.  Any  evidence  of  a  character  as  specific  as  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side  tending  to  establish  extravagance  in  particular  routes 
the  court  will  cheerfully  admit. 

Mr.  Totten.  Now,  your  honor,  that  is  too  close.  I  submit  that  we 
are  nor,  confined  as  closely  in  our  testimony  as  the  Government.  Th( 
Government  i»  always  tender  of  its  citizens.  The  rules  of  law  hav< 
been  crystallized  after  three  hundred  years  of  experience  governing  th« 
trials  of  cases,  and  the  Government  is  required  to  make  out  its  case 
and  it  is  confined  closely  to  the  very  acts  charged  in  the  indictment,  oi 
it  ought  to  be.  I  am  just  now  complaining  that  it  was  not.  We  art 
undertaking  not  to  show  the  policy  of  the  department,  but  to  sho-n 
what  Mr.  Brady  was  instructed  to  do  about  these  very  routes.  This 
postal  service  west  of  the  Mississippi,  your  honor,  was  in  a  nebulous 
state  when  the  contracts 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Bu(,  relating  to  that  dispute.  Judge  Kej 
says  that  he  remembers  no  instructions  or  conference  in  that  regard  as 
to  any  of  these  routes. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  your  honor  should  not  confine 
us  so  closely  down  to  dates.  General  Key  cannot  say,  and  no  othej 
man  can,  that  on  such  and  such  a  day  he  had  a  cousultation  with  Gen 
eral  Brady  about  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  Eiver  route.  No  man  can 
do  that.  General  Key  can  tell  this  jury  the  truth  about  the  manage- 
ment of  his  office  in  this  direction  ;  that  he  established  a  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  all  his  subordinates.  Of  course  he  had  to  do  that.  He  had 
the  policy  of  his  office  to  shape,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  his  policy,  i1 
was  necessary  that  the  First  Assistant  should  be  instructed.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Second  Assistant  should  be  instructed,  and  that  the 
Third  Assistant  should  be  instructed  in  order  that  the  details  of  the 
office  might  move  alonaliaxmoniously.  „^ 

■  Now,  we  seek  to  sho^^Wf  ?'6i't9M3?RMeral  that  he  did  have  cou 
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saltations  with  the  Second  Assistant  about  the  expedition  in  these  very 
routes  included  in  a  great  number  of  others,  and  I  submittothecourtthat 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  this  expedition  was  made,  for  the  puri)ose 
of  removing  any  presumption  that  the  extravagant  expedition,  if  such 
there  was,  might  make  upon  themindof  the  jury,  for  the  sake  of  removing 
any  argument,  or  the  force  of  any  argument,  that  might  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  in  one  State 
instead  of  fifty,  we  have  a  right  to  show  that  it  was  done  by  him  as  a 
subordinate  in  charge  of  a  particular  bureau  of  a  public  office,  and  that 
he,  as  a  subordinate,  was  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  general  and  sjiecial 
instructions  given  to  him  by  his  superior  officer.  Now,  I  submit  to  the 
court  that  in  all  fairness  we  have  a  right  to  counteract  that  impres- 
sion ujion  the  jury. 

The  Court.  That  impression  has  been  created  by  specific  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  particular  route.  If  such  an  impression  exists,  that  is 
the  way  the  impression  has  been  created.  jSTow,  if  you  wish  to  remove 
the  impression,  remove  it  in  the  same  way — with  specific  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  How  can  we  do  that  if  the  Postmaster-G-eneral  cannot 
remember  he  had  a  consultation  about  this  route  one  day  and  about 
that  another? 

The  Court.  If  he  cannot  remember  that,  then  his  evidence  is  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  But  if  we  can  prove  by  the  witness  that  he  did  take 
this  public  officer  into  his  consultation  room  and  tell  him  how  he  wanted 
him  to  manage  those  routes  in  Nebraska,  in  Utah,  in  ISTew  Mexico,  in 
Arizona,  and  in  Colorado,  then  we  must  necessarily  include  tliese  nine- 
teen, and  it  becomes  just  as  specific  information  for  the  jury  and  in- 
struction ito  them  as  if  he  could  say  that  on  the  18th  day  of  March, 
1879,  he  told  -General  Brady  to  expedite  the  Bismarck  route. 

The  Court.  I  will  admit  the  evidence  if  you  confine  it  to  specific 
routes.  If  you  will  show  instructions  from  the  Pcstmaster-Oeneral  to 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these 
routes  specifically  I  think  it  will  be  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Will  your  honor  admit  this  kind  of  testimony :  That 
the  Postmaster-General  in  talking  about  the  mail  service  in  the  Terri- 
tories instructed  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  all  routes 
to  expedite  and  increase  the  service  according  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  wants  of  the  people  and  according  to  his  best  judgment? 
Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  fair. 

The  Court.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Merriok.  That  is  the  instruction  the  law  gives. 

The  Court.  The  law  tells  when  the  expedition  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes  ;  but  the  law  leaves  it  to  his  discretion. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  May  I  remind  the  court  that  in  the  argument  upon  the 
admissioaof  the  testimony  of  Walsh  that  your  honor  allowed  this  gen- 
eral character  of  testimony,  not  about  these  nineteen  routes,  but  about 
all  the  routes  except  the  route  of  Walsh.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
mentioned. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  rnling. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Well,  the  testimony  there,  your  honor,  was,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  or  the  offer  was 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Ah. 

Mr.  Totten.  [Continuing]— that  he  would  testify  that  Brady  did,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  in  a  certain  room,  tell  him  that  the  rule  of  his  office 
was  to  extort  20  per  ^}^j^^)J¥^jg}^^Jf^  had  a  route  in  any  part 
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of  the  United  States  increased  or  expedited.  Xow,  your  honor  admitted 
tliat  testimony. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Your  honor  admitted  the  testimony  of  Walsh,  and  be 
uudprtook  to  swear  that  Brady  told  him  that. 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  That  has  no  pertinency  to  this  question 
at  all. 

,Mi .  ToTTEN.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  two  questions. 

The  Court.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  decided  it  could  be  given  against  the  de- 
fendants  

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  he  was  proving  the  admission  of  one 
of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  a  word  ? 

The  Court.  I  cannot ;  I  have  had  enough  of  this. 

Mr.  InGtBRSOLL.  Now,  I  propose  to  prove  by  David  M.  Key  that  he 
decided  the  question  as  to  whether  additional  service  was  lawfully 
needed  and  required,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  and  required  for 
the  lawful  conveyance  and  transportation  of  the  mail  on  and  over  every 
route  mentioned  in  this  indictment. 

The  Court.  You  can  prove  it. 

By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Key,  did  you  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  mail 
service  should  be  increased  or  expedited  on  all  the  routes  ? 

.^Ir.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment.    I  object,  sir.    That  is  not  the  offer. 

Tlie  Court.  That  is  not  your  offer,  Mr.  lugersoll. 

j\lr.  Ingbrsoll.  My  offer  was  to  show  by  him  that  he  decided  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  service  was  lawfully  needed  and  required  over 
all  these  routes,  and  if  we  cannot  prove  that,  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  anything. 

The  Court.  The  court  gave  you  liberty  to  prove  that. 

Mv.  Ingbrsoll.  Very  well,  I  ask  him  now  whether  he  decided  the 
question  for  Mr.  Brady  whether  there  should  be  any  increase  of  service 
or  expedition  on  any  of  these  routes. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  can  answer  that  question. 

Mv.  Ingbrsoll,  All  the  routes,  including  the  ones  in  the  indictment. 

Q.  Did  you  decide  that  question  primarily  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  On  the  specific  routes  f 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  No,  sir ;  not  on  tlie  specific  routes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  I  object.  He  says  generally.  He  wants  to 
prove  that  he  infracted  him  generallj^  '  \ 

The  Court.  The  court  is  not  going  to  admit  any  such  testimony  as 
that.  Consider  that  point  decided.  I  will  not  be  driven  from  that  posi- 
tion now,  after  I  have  decided  it  three  or  four  times.  1  have  decided  it 
and  intend  to  stand  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  The  court  is  willing  that  I  shall  know  what  the 
<-iiurt  has  decided. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  disparage  your  intellect  by  doubting  youi 
understanding. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Whether  disparagrng  my  intellect  or  not,  your  honor, 
I  iiui  in  doubt  whether  1  do  understand  the  court.  I  intend  to  prove 
tliis,  and  I  hope  the  court  "will  not  get  impatient  about  it. 

The  Court.  I  told  you  that  my  patience  was  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  Now.,  the  conrt^must  remfimber  that  the  people  here 
on  the  other  side  ha\'ffWfe<?^^eJ6?Wf?l9Mths  fiddling  mostly  on  one 
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string.  Now  I  do  think  we  have  been  pretty  smart  about  this  business 
and  pretty  clever  about  this  business,  and  I  certainly  think  the  court 
has  as  much  patience  as  I  have,  and  I  have  not  a  great  deal. 

Now  the  point  is  just  here.  Will  the  court  allow  me  to  prove  that 
the  Postmaster-General  decided  the  question  as  to  every  route,  whether 
there  should  be  any  expedition  or  increase ;  that  he  decided  primarily 
whether  there  should  be  any  increase  or  expedition  f  I  want  to  prove 
now  that  he  laid  down  the  policy  for  Brady  ;  that  that  included  these 
routes.  And  the  court  will  see  exactly  where,  and  I  think  a  little  time 
spent  here  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  hereafter.  I  read  now  from 
this  indictment.  I  find  this  on  the  18th  page.  It  is  charged  there 
that— 

He,  tbe  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  well  knowing  that  tlie  eaid  additional 
service  was  not  lawfully  needed  and  required,  and  was  not  necessary  aTid  required  for 
the  iirofjer  aud  lawful  conveyance  and  trausportation  of  the  said  mail  on  and  over  the 
said  post  routes,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just  aud  lawful  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  States  aud  Territories  residing, 
and  living  upon,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  said  post  routes,  and  was  not  neces- 
sary and  required  for  the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  and  caused  aud  procured  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  orders. 

Now  the  court  has  allowed  them  to  prove  productiveness.  The  court 
has  allowed  them  to  show  that  certain  post-offices  produced  only  two 
or  three  dollars  a  quarter,  and  others  only  a  little. 

The  Court.  Because  the  law  specifies  that  as  one  of  the  items  which 
the  Postmaster-General  was  to  take  into  consideration  in  ordering  the 
increase  of  service  and  expedition. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now  let  us  take  just  the  next  step,  if  the  coiut 
please,  because  I  know  that  it  is  an  important  matter,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  everybody.  Who  was  it  that  determined  whether  the  people 
lawfully  required  a  mail?  Was  it  the  Second  Assistant  ?  I  say  it  wa.s 
not.  That  was  decided  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  and  every  order  in 
these  cases  was  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General — every  one.  It  was 
the  Postmaster-General  who  determined  as  to  whether  there  should  lie 
any  increase,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  expedition ;  and  it  was 
the  Postmaster-General,  may  it  please  the  court,  who  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  productiveness  of  offices.  It  was  he  who  took  into 
consideration  these  other  circumstances.  ' 

The  Court.  Then  you  have  the  best  evidence  in  the  world.  You 
have  his  orders. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  going  to  bring  them  in,  if  the  court  please, 
every  one  of  them  signed  by  him  on  every  one  of  these  routes. 

The.  Court.  Is  not  that  a  very  good  reason  why  you  should  not  ex- 
amine the  Postmaster-General  now  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Oh,  no;  I  think  not.  I  am  going  to  bring  them  too. 
Now,  the  clerk  will  please  give  me  a  subpcenaforthepresent  Postmaster- 
General  that  he  bring  with  him  the  books  in  which  were  written  all  the 
orders  respecting  the  increase  and  expedition  of  service  during  the  years 
1878,  1879,  1880,  1881— those  four  years. 

The  Court.  Let  us  go  on  now  with  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  then,  I  ask  him  who  it  was  determined  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  or  any  of  these  routes  should  be  increased 
or  expedited.  Now,  I  want  the  court  to  see  that  we  are  pursuing  the 
only  course  possible  to  be  pursued,  that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given.  If  these  gentlemen  had  proved  in 
the  first  place  that  some  man  gave  $10,000  to  have  a  route  expe- 
dited, that  is  a  case  oO)0k!&l}t}ytWlii!nifSKOiMA\ave  been  the  end  of  it. 
Or  if  they  had  proved  that  four  or  five  went  into  partnership,  or  two 
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or  more,  with  Mr.  Brady,  and  agreed  to  give  him  a  certain  amount,  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  this  case,  and  this  policy  business  would 
have  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  it ;  but  if  they  have  sought  for 
anything,  they  have  sought  to  charge  us  with  criminality  by  showing 
extravagance.  They  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  route  that  was  originally 
let  for  a  small  sum,  and  in  a  short  time  it  has  arisen  to  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars,"  and  they  say  it  without  auy  apparent  reason. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  reason  1  They  want  the  jury  to  say,  "  Why,  he 
was  paid  for  it,"  but  without  any  evidence  of  a  specific  character  show- 
ing that  he  was  paid  for  it;  that  is,  without  bringing  it  home  to  him. 
Now,  then,  we  reply  to  that,  "  It  is  true  that  was  taken  from  a  small 
amount  to  a  large  amount  in  a  short  space  of  time."  Why  ?  Because 
the  Postmaster-General  laid  down  his  policy  for  us  to  follow,  and  be- 
cause we  did  follow  it,  and  because  when  we  made  the  orders  he  ap- 
proved them ;  and  I  want  to  show  further  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
we  refused  to  do  it,  and  that  the  Postmaster-General  himself  then  did 
it.  Now,  is  not  that  on  the  line  of  the  defense  ?  I  mean  an  honest, 
fair  defense,  and  in  the  fair  line  ?  Now,  then,  are  we  to  be  allowed  to 
show  that  the  Postmaster-General  approved  all  these  orders  1 

The  CoTJET.  That  you  certainly  have  a  right  to  show. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  have  a  right  to  show  that.  [To  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.]  Now,  do  you  object  to  my  proving  that  without 
the  book !    I  will  ask  him  if  he  approved  all  these  writings. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  it  appears  that  the  approval  was  in  writing,  and 

Mr.  Ingbksoll.  Yes;  it  was  in  writing.  Let  us  send  and  get  the 
hook.  I  am  going  to  prove  what  I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness. 
I  do  not  want  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  court  about  it,  and  I  do 
not  want  the  court  to  think  I  am  disrespectful  about  it.  I  want  to 
prove  all  I  think  I  can  prove,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  CouKT.  If  you  have  a  new  offer,  very  well. 

Mr.  Mbeeiok.  If  you  want  the  book  you  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes ;  I  want  the  book. 

Mr.  Mbeeiok.  I  want  to  inquire  what  particular  books  to  send  for. 

The  CoTJET.  "We  cannot  wait  for  the  books. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  can  go  on.  We  want  the  book  in  which  the 
Postmaster-General  approved  these  orders — the  journal. 

Now,  I  propose  to  prove  by  General  Key  that  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Brady  in  which  he  told  him  that  he  had  given  great  attention 
to  this  question;  that,  owing  to  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  North, 
brought  about  by  Sitting  Bull  and  Indian  troubles  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  arising  there  from  the  action  of  the  Nez  Perces 
and  troubles  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  also  Indian  troubles  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  the  Apaches,  he 
had  concluded  to  increase  the  service,  and  expedite  the  time  in  order 
that  the  people  of  the  country  might  have  swift  communication  so  that 
they  could  know  what  was  happening  throughout  the  Territories,  and 
he  in  a  better  condition  to  defend  themselves.  That  was  one  reason 
that  he  gave  to  General  Brady,  and  that  he  urged  that  upon  his  con- 
sideration in  deciding  questions  arising  out  of  the  very  routes  men- 
tioned in  this  indictment.    I  propose  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object.  I  might  make  one  remark  with  reference  to 
that.  That  the  existence  of  Indian  troubles  was  an  excuse  given  for 
the  nou-performance  of  service  upon  the  routes. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Certainly.  When  the  trouble  got  too  bad  the  routes 
stopped.  There  is  no  difflculty  about  that.  I  want  also  to  prove  that 
he  stated  to  General  B^t^^m^^  M^S'eLS.^nt  the  West  was  entitled 
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to  mails  equally  with  the  East,  and  that  he  believed  that  every  mining 
camp  was  as  well  entitled  to  a  daily  mail  as  the  people  of  K"ew  York 
were  to  several  deliveries  a  day.    I  want  to  prove  that. 

I  also  offer  to  prove  that  he  said  to  General  Brady  "  I  regard  the 
mail  as  tlie  great  civilizer,  as  the  friend  and  the  best  friend  of  the 
pioneer,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  the  trips  made  frequeut,  and  I  want 
the  time  fast:"  and  that  he  also  said,  "During  the  hard  times  the 
mails  were  infrequent  and  the  time  was  slow.  The  times  are  now  get- 
ting good.  This  department  feels  the  first  throb  of  advance,  and  I  am 
overwhelmed  from  all  these  Territories  and  States  with  letters,  and 
telegrams,  and  petitions  asking  for  more  service."  I  want  to  p^ove 
that. 

The  CoxJET.  Do  you  want  to  prove  any  more  ! 

Mr.  INGBESOLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  OouET.  Had  you  not  better  state  all  that  you  want  to  prove  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  do  not  want  it  all  in  one  offer,  because  some 
might  be  good  and  some  might  be  bad.  I  want  to  divide  it  so  as  to 
give  the  court  the  benefit  of  letting  in  what  is  good  and  putting  out 
what  is  bad. 

The  OOETJT.  I  shall  exclude  this  testimony.  As  I  said  before  the 
court  is  not  sitting  here  to  decide  upon  the  policy  of  increased  service 
and  expedition  in  regard  to  any  of  these  routes.  The  court  will  assume 
that  under  the  law  the  officers  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department  had  the 
right  to  adopt  that  policy.  The  law  gives  them  the  right  to  adopt  that 
policy.  If  that  policy  was  unreasonable  the  court  is  not  going  to  de- 
cide that  question.  This  is  not  the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the'policy 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Bht  whether  the  expedition  ordered 
in  those  cases,  and  the  increase  of  service  was  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able was  not  an  offense  against  the  laws,  because  the  court  is  not  try- 
ing the  question  of  policy.  But  whether  the  policy  was  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  if  the  action  of  the  officers  was  corrupt  then  the  crime 
was  committed.  So  that  the  evidence  you  propose  to  introduce  through 
Judge  Key  has  no  bearing  whatever  that  I  can  see  upon  the  issue  in- 
volved in  this  case.  It  is  merely  evidence  tending  to  support  the  policy 
of  the  department,  and  as  we  are  not  trying  that  question  at  all,  as  we 
are  simply  trying  a  question  of  crime,  the  evidence,  I  think,  is  not  ad- 
missible. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  evidences  of  corrup- 
tion brought  forward  is  the  fact,  as  they  claim,  of  extravagance,  and 
consequently  I  want  to  account  for  what  they  consider  extravagatice 
by  showing  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  Postmaster-G-eneral  himself. 

The  OOXTET.  The  records  of  the  Post- Office  Department  will  show 
that.  The  law  requires  that  air  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  record  of  them  kept,  and  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  Postmaster-General  upon  these  subjects,  and  it 
ought  to  be  found  there. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Now,  I  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  Key  that  he  wjis 
cognizant  of  the  circumstances  in  these  cases,  and  that  he  was  not  de- 
ceived by  the  Second  Assistant  or  by  anybody  else;  that  he  knew  the 
facts  himself. 

The  (JOTJKT.  What  circumstances  1 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  In  other  words,  that  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  brought  forth  upon  this  trial  with  regard  to  these  routes  be 
knew  at  the  time  he  approved  the  order.  Now,  one  great  charge  here 
is  that  he  was  deceivdSigiOm^kiLM&mf^^ssmtsint 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  that — as  to 
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all  these  routes — if  he  knew  the  circumstauces  when  he  approved  the 
order. 
The  Court.  The  question  is  not  objected  to. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q.  Then  you  may  state,  Mr.  Key,  whether  at  the  time  you  made  these 
orders,  you  knew  the  increase  that  was  asked  and  the  expedition,  and 
whether  you  knew  the  country  through  which  the  routes  ran,  and 
whether  you  knew  the  productiveness  of  the  offices  in  a  general  way ; 
in  other  words,  whether  you  knew  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding each  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  moment.    Each  case  in  this  indictment  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly,  sir. 

A.  I  should  have  to  say  this :  That  I  knew  no  more  of  those  routes 
than  1  knew  about  routes  generally — the  general  service. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  suggest  to  Judge  Key  to  confine  his  answers  to 
these  routes. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  these  the  same  as  you  did  about  the  others  1 
— A.  I  thought  I  had  a  general  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  in  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  won't  do. 

The  Court.  Of  course  he  has  not.    No  man  in  the  land  has. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  were  deceived  by  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  as  to  any  of  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  won't  do. 

The 'Court.  You  must  inquire  about  a  sx>ecific  fact. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  is  a  very  specific  fact.  They  alleged  it  in  thai 
way. 

The  Court.  The  word  deception  involves  a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  a  very  deceitful  term. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  very  general  term. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  question  is  no  more  general  than  the  allegations 
in  the  indictment.  The  question  just  exactly  corresponds  with  the  al 
legations  in  the  indictment. 

The  Couet.  The  pleadings,  of  course,  are  of  a  very  general  structure 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Then  I  will  ask  this  question : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  detect  General  Brady  in  endeavoring  to  hide  anj 
testimony  or  any  fact  or  any  paper  concerning  any  route  in  this  indict 
ment? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Of  course  that  is  not  competent. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  mighty  good  evidence,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  as  good  as  some  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Then,  these  gentlemen  object  1 

The  Court.  They  do  object. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  All  right.    Of  course  we  except  to  that. 

Q.  Did  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Brady,  evei 
advise  with  you  as  to  any  of  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  the  indictment? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  as  to  any  of  the  routes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object.    That  is  the  same  question. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  he  advise  with  you  in  regard  to  any  of  th< 
routes  in  the  indictment  fr-A,  I  haye  answered  already  that  I  canno 
No.  1433g j^gitized  by  Microsoft® 
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remember  how  tliat  is.  It  is  possible  he  may,  but  I  could  not  say  how 
it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  route  called  Bedding  to  Alturas  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  A  California  route  1 — A.  I  have  heard  of  that  route. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  having  anything  to  say  to  the  Second  As- 
sistant about  that  route? — A.  I  do  not  remember  speciiically  how  that 
is.  I  might  state  generally  that  I  maj'  have  had  conversations  with 
him  about  some  or  any  of  them,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  what  he  said  before. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ever  having  any  conversation  with  regard  to  the 
route  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  in  Oregon  ?  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
were  out  to  Oregon  '? — A.  I  was,  once. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  having  any  conversation  on  your  return  with 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  or  any  advice  that  you  gave 
Mm  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  possi- 
ble I  may.  In  the  multitudinous  duties  of  the  office  and  immense  num- 
ber of  cases  presented,  there  was  nothing  to  fasten  particular  cases  on 
my  mind  generally,  except  such  cases  as  I  acted  on  myself  or  such  as 
were  brought  to  me  by  appeal,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  act  on  the  case  from  Yuma  to  Fort  Worth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  acted  on  it. 

3lr.  3IEEEICK.  I  object. 

The  WiTNEt<s.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  answer  before  I  was 
allowed. 

jMr.  ]\Ieeeick.  I  understand  that,  sir,  and  acquit  you  of  any  desire  so 
to  do.  ^ly  objection  is  that  the  route  from  Yuma  to  Fort  Worth  is  not 
in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  propose  to  prove  by  him  that  that  was  the  first 
route  expedited,  and  that  he  expedited  it  and  Brady  was  opposed  to  if. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Oh,  I  object. 

The  CoxTET.  I  sustain  the  objection  to  that  offer. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  [After  a  pause  in  the  proceedings.]  Whilst  they 
are  waiting,  will  the  court  please  look  at  page  1S27.  In  order  to  make 
a  point  against  Mr.  Brady,  in  regard  to  the  revocation  of  an  order  they 
proved  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  James,  at  page  1827. 
They  wanted  to  show  that  that  revocation  was  disobeyed  by  Mr.  Brady, 
and  they  bring  out  this  conversation  on  this  subject  of  policy — the  game 
of  policy : 

Q.  Did  you,  subsequently,  after  telling  Mr.  French  that  you  desired  that  order  to 
he  revoked,  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brady  with  reference  to  it; 
and,  if  so,  at  what  time  ? — A.  I  think  the  next  day  General  Brady  came  in  and  re- 
ferred to  my  conversation  with  Mr.  French,  and  asked  me  if  economy  was  to  be  the 
policy  of  my  administration,  and  I  said  yes. 

The  CouET.  That  is  merely  to  prove  Brady's  confession. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Was  that  a  confession  1 

The  CouET  It  so  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  might  as  well  occupy  the  time  a  little  in  reading. 
The  court  says  nobody  will  read  all  this  u.nless  it  is  brought  to  their 
attention. 

The  CouET.  I  say  nobody  has  read  it  all  yet ;  I  do  not  think  even 
counsel  have. 

Mr.  toTTEN.  I  have. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  The  court  has  said  that  no  man  has  read  all  the  rec- 
ord of  our  trial.  Ther^j^tii&S  J!?f  <Mft^S0/?®read  the  other  day  what 
purported  to  be  an  interview  with  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion  in  wliicli  the  absence  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  accounted 
for,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  he  was  engaged  in  reading  eacli 
day's  doings,  and  that  he  could  be  found  still  at  it — reading — reading 
and  wading,  even  after — 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out, 

And  the  jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

Yes,  may  it  please  the  court,  the  record  is  read  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 
Now,  at  page  1834,  is  the  following  : 

Q.  That  was  the  8th  of  March,  1881.  Now,  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Brady, 
you  have  told,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  it  all.  That  conversation  is  this :  Whether  your  administration 
was  to  be  economical. 

Mr.  Bwss.  That  was  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  I  do  not  want  yonr  answer.     Let  the  witness  say. 

Mr.  Buss.  I  object  to  your  putting  any  words  into  the  witness's  mouth.  If  yoii  re- 
peat what  he  said,  then  it  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  was  it  that  yousaid  he  said  about  economy  ? — A.  The  geueral 
wanted  to  know  if  economy  was  to  be  the  policy  of  my  administration. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Meerick  :  That  was  on  cross-examination. 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  that  entire  conversation  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not  told  it ;  be- 
canae  the  general  came  in  and  referred  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  French 
the  evening  before. 

Q.  What  did  he  cay  in  referring  to  it  ? — A.  He  said,  "You  spoke  to  French  about  this 
order."  ■  I  said,  "  Yes."  "  Well,"  says  he,  "is  econooiy  to  be  the  policy  of  your  admin- 
istration ?  "    I  said,  "  Yes."    And  that  ended  the  conversation. 

And  I  do  not  know  but  that  in  this  discussion  the  court  may  appro- 
priate that. 

The  Court.  You  do  not  claim  now  that  the  Government  offered  that 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  proving  what  the  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion was  ? 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  They  rather  wanted  to  make  a  stab  at  Mr.  Brady 
by  showing  what  is  called  economy  in  the  sense  of  dollars  and  cents 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  James  was  called  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testifying  as  to  a  conversation  he  had  with  Brady,  and  that  was 
part  of  the  conversation.  But  it  was  not  admitted  in  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  the  policy  of  that  part  of  the  Government 
■was  at  any  time. 

Mr.  In&ersoll.  He  testified,  the  court  will  remember,  to  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  Eerdell,  and  afterwards  this  came  up  as  a  separate 
matter.  Now,  the  Government  endeavored  to  show  that  he  failed  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  that  failure 
tended  to  prove  he  was  guilty.  Now,  then,  we  want  to  show  that  what 
he  did  was  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General  in 
order  to  show  that  he  was  innocent. 

The  Court.  I  shall  have  to  implore  you  to  consider  that  that  point 
is  decided. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Well,  I  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of  imploring.  The 
court  will  see  that  I  want  to  show  if  I  can  the  exact  circumstances. 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 
Q.  [Resuming.]  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  of  the  department 
was  when  any  curtailm05^/fl§aMgac)|^/gf(^g«^  with  regard  to  allowing 
one  month's  PYfra,  nav  C—tA.  The  law  Atps  that.  T  believe. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  really  what  was  done  in  the  department  on  that 
subject"?— A.  Well,  I  think  they  attempted  to  follow  the  law  ;  that  is, 
where  there  was  curtailment  or  decrease  of  the  service,  a  month's  pay 
was  allowed  from  the  amount  of  the  decrease. 

Q.  About  how  many  members  of  Congress  do  you  suppose  visited 
the  department  for  the  purpose  of  urging  increase  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object,  your  honor. 

The  CoUET.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Q.  About  how  many  visited  General  Brady  for  that  purpose  1 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

The  OouET.  The  same  ruling. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Of  course,  I  take  exception  to  both  rulings. 

Q.  I  then  wish  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  contracts 
that  were  made  by  your  approval,  when  carried  out,  would  require  more 
than  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  their  payment  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

The  CoiTET.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Q.  I  will  ask,  then,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  made  any  state- 
ment or  report  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  contracts  that  had  been 
made,  including  the  ones  in  this  indictment  ? 

The  CoTJET.  [To  the  witness.]  Ton  can  answer  that  question.  If  there 
is  any  objection  it  will  come  up  on  the  next  question. 

A.  I  made  a  report  in  December,  1879,  I  reckon. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  What  time  in  December? 

The  Witness.  It  was  made  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  just 
-after  these  expeditions  were  made;  the  succeeding  meeting  of  Con- 
.  gress.     It  was  my  annual  report  of  1879,  1  think. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Your  regular  annual  report  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  in  which  I  say  that  if  the  service  was  con- 
tinued there  would  be  a  deficiency,  and  asking  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  was  not  your  annual  report. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  is  the  one  I  am  asking  for. 

Q.  Did  you  so  report? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  probably  a  special 
'  communication  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not.  It  was  very  soon 
^fter  Congress  met. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  was  not  in  your  regular  report  1 

The  Witness.  No  ;  it  was  a  special  communication,  I  believe.  There 
was  some  allusion  in  it  probably  to  the  regular  report.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  is.    The  report  will  show  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Submitting  a  book  to  the  witness.]  Just  look  at  this, 
sir. 

The  Witness.  [After  looking  at  the  page  shown  him.]  It  shows  a 
communication  here. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  communication  that  you  refer  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  De- 
cember 8, 1879  ;  a  special  communication. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Let  me  look  at  it.  [Taking  the  book  from  witness.] 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  also  made  a  report  to  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  including  all  these  routes  that  were  increased  and  expedited, 
giving  at  the  same  tinievour  r^son- for^sttdi  increase  and  for  such  ex- 
pedition.   Do  you  recfam'fcf  mgMf'^^'u  made  such  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  With  reference  to  that.  T  think  TTniiKt.nhipp.t  that  if  there 
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is  such  a  report  it  should  be  produced.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to 
this  because,  in  point  of  fact,  after  the  special  communication  of  Judge 
Key,  as  Postmaster-General,  to  Congress,  there  was  a  question  raised 
that  that  report  had  not  been  made  as  the  law  required  it  to  be  made. 

The  Court.  But,  Mr.  Bliss,  you  are  a  little  premature.  The  court 
as  yet  does  not  know  judicially  whether  he  ever  made  a  report,  and 
cannot  know  until  the  questipn  is  answered. 

A.  Well,  I  made  a  report,  as  that  record  shows.  I  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  Congress,  including  the  report  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, on  the  subject,  which  I  indorsed,  it  appears.  That 
communication  shows  for  itself.  It  is  just  as  that  communication 
shows. 

The  CouET.  All  these  reports  when  identified  are  competent  evidence 
if  they  are  relevant  to  the  subject  of  investigation. 

By  Mr.  Ingebsoll  : 

Q.  [Resuming  and  submitting  a  book  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  the 
letter  in  the  front  of  that  volume.  Look  on  the  back  of  that  book  and 
say  what  it  is. — A.  It  is  simply  "Offers  for  carrying  the  mails  in  1879." 

Q.  Is  it  named  by  number? — A.  It  has  no  other  designation. 

Q.  Will  you  please  look,  then,  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Offers  for 
carrying  the  mails,  1878,"  and  see  if  that  is  your  report,  or  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  you  and  sent  by  you,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  to  Con- 
gress ? — A.  Yes ;  it  appears  to  have  been  so. 

Q.  And  the  day  it  purports  to  have  been  made  ? — A.  February  14, 
1879. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  me  look  at  that,  please,  Mr.  Key. 

The  Witness.  [After  submitting  the  book  to  Mr.  Merrick.]  I  did  not 
read  the  letter.  I  see  it  i^urports  to  be  a  report.  I  have  no  doubt  I 
made  it.    I  mean  I  have  not  read  it  now. 

The  Court.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  going  to  introduce  it  when  they  get  1;hrough 
looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  sir,  with  reference  to  that  book,  it  contains  first  the 
proposals  under  this  letting  and  under  some  other  lettings. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  it  contains  besides  that,  after  you  get  through  the 
lettings,  a  report  of  all  the  mails  established  or  ordered  within  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1878. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bliss,  it  will  save  time  to  ask  the  other  side  what 
part  of  this  volume  they  want  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  will  let  me  state  the  next  thing  you  will  see  where 
I  am  coming.  It  contains,  third,  a  report  of  the  allowances  to  contract- 
ors for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  which,  upon  the  objection  of  the 
other  side  when  I  offered  it,  you  ruled  out. 

The  CouRU.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  book  they  propose  to 
offer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  precise  thing  they  propose 
to  offer,  as  they  have  specified  in  talking  behind  me. 

The  Court.  You  will  have  to  learn  that  from  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  then  there  is,  fourth,  a  report  of  all  curtailment  of 
service  and  pay  of  contractors. 

The  Court."^I  believe  both  sides  admit  that  this  is  the  report. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  want  the  next  year  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  want 
to  prove  this. 

Q.  Was  a  rejjort  meOmHim^l^i^MGrfS^^fl^A.  1  think  so. 
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so  I  Mill  read  a  section  of  the  statute  that  the  court  may  see  I  am  not 
doing-  it  for  any  purjiose,  except  a  legal  one: 

Section  543.  The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  post 
roads  established  by  lavr  as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  productiveness  and  other 
circ  umstances,  may  think  proper. 

JS'ow,  I  would  like  to  prove  Ity  Mr.  Key  what  other  circumstances 
besides  productiveness  he  took  into  consideration.  The  court  will  re- 
member that  evidence  about  i^rodnctiveness  has  been  introduced  here 
all  the  time,  against  our  protest. 

The  CouET.  Well,  if  you  confine  yourself  to  these  specific  routes  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  will  confine  myself  to  all  routes  and  that  will  in- 
clude these. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

Mr.  Ing-eesoll.  What  other  circumstances  than  productiveness  did 
he  take  into  consideration,  and  what  other  circumstances  did  he  urge  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  goes  back  to  the  same  question. 

The  Court.  Wherein  does  this  offer  differ  from  the  other  offer  already 
ruled  upon  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Congress  first  establishes  the  route  and  the  Post- 
master-Greueral  puts  on  the  offices  through  the  First  Assistant  and  then 
tlie  Second  Assistant,  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  puts  on  the 
service.  Now  it  is  left  absolutely  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  deter- 
mine what  that  service  shall  be,  whether  it  shall  be  once  a  week  or 
once  a  mouth  or  twice  a  day.  All  the  law  says  to  him  is  "  you  shall 
take  into  consideration  productiveness  and  other  circumstances,  and 
then  have  the  mails  as  frequent  as  you  think  proper."  Xow  the  Second 
Assistant  is  simply  an  instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  ;  he  is  his  clerk  and  that  is  all  he  is.  It  is  for  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  determine  the  frequency  of  the  trips  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  shall  be  made.  Then  they  say,  "  You  must  take  into  consideration 
first,  productivenessand,  second,  other  circumstances."  is^owlask:  What 
other  circumstances  did  he  take  into  consideration  not  only  as  to  these 
routes,  but  in  all  the  star-route  service  "?  Is  not  that  proper  in  order  to 
oft'set  the  barren,  naked  report  of  productiveness  from  each  oflice  which 
has  been  read  to  the  jury;  for  instance,  at  Lost  Creek,  receipts  $2.87 
a  century,  or  wliatever  it  is.  Now,  they  say  from  that  it  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  fraud  ;  and  I  ask  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
had  the  absolute  decision  of  the  question,  what  other  circumstances 
beside  the  mere  fact  of  productiveness  or  the  mere  fact  of  uou- 
productiveness  he  took  into  consideration.  Suppose  he  would  say 
that  there  were  Indian  troubles;  that  the  Army  was  small;  that  they 
could  not  spare  couriers;  "I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  So-and- 
so,  commanding  a  certain  post,  indorsed  by  General  So-and-so,  urging 
upon  me  that  the  mail  should  be  carried  through  that  country  every 
day  ;  and  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration  in  my  mind,  it 
absolutely  outweighed  the  unproductiveness  of  the  route  or  any  office 
ui)i)n  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  increased  the  service  and  accelerated  the 
speed."  Suppose,  in  that  same  case,  the  Second  Assistant  was  charged 
wiih  having  done  so  for  money.  I  admit  that  if  they  have  proved,  or 
could  prove,  that  he  took  the  money,  that  would  only  show  that  he  took 
advantage  of  a  certain  state  of  circumstances  or  of  a'  certain  pohcy  laid 
down;  but  in  the  absence ^festablishiuii.  tM fact  that  he  did  get  the 
money,  and  whereas  tli^WfiflWlimffifillf  the  one  fact  ol  what  they 
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called  extravagance  as  tendiBg  to  show  that  he  did  take  it,  then  I  say- 
that  the  other  circumstances  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  absolutely  repel  the  insinuation  or  the  evidence,  no  matter  how 
slight  or  how  strong,  tha  the  acted  from  mercenary  motixes.  I  feel  that 
I  am  clear  upon  that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  show  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  Ihe  evidence  is  admissible.  The 
court  has  passed  upon  the  question  repeatedly  already.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  and  the  court  presuming,  in  regard  to  public  officers, 
that  whatever  they  have  done  has  been  done  rightly,  until  there  is  proof 
to  the  contrary,  will  presume,  in  this  case,  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  Postmaster-General  to  order  the  increase  of  service. 
That  does  not  touch  the  question  we  are  trying.  It  is  charged  here  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Brady,  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-Greneral,  and  that  Brady  received  money  from 
the  contractors  in  order  to  have  the  routes  expedited  and  the  service 
increased.  Now,  whether  the  routes  were  properly  expedited  and  the 
service  properly  increased  or  not  is  not  the  question  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  thing  was  done  corruptly  on  the  part  of  Brady  and 
these  other  men. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Then  the  court  holds  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
show  that  Brady  acted  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Post- 
master-General; that  is  to  say,  all  this  might  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  policj^  of  the  department,  and  all  might  have  been  substantially 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  department,  and  still 
while  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Postmaster-General  he  might  have  re- 
ceived money  for  carrying  out  that  jjolicy,  from  other  parties  and  that 
consequently 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  court  has  decided  and  has  announced 
its  decision  and  declines  to  repeat  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well.  Then  I  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  Key 
that  he  ordered  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  give  a 
daily  mail  to  everjr  county  seat  in  the  Territories  and  States. 

The  OdURT.  That  falls  within  the  same  rule. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  offer  to  prove  that  he  ordered  the  Second  Assist- 
ant to  do  that.    We  except  to  the  ruling  of  your  honor. 

f  A  number  of  journals  from  the  Post-Office  Department  were  here 
produced.] 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Eeferring  to  the  journals.]  I  suppose  we  can  in- 
troduce these  books.  Thej^  are  sent  from  the  Post-Officp  Department, 
and  they  are  in  writing. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  these  books  are  to  be  introduced  I  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  of  Mr.  Key,  the  gentleman  who  signed  them. 

The  Court.  From  their  appearance  they  are  undoubtedly  records. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all  true  enough,  but  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  will  not  introduce  the  books  now.  As  they  are 
written  they  will  show  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Judge  Key  will  please  not  leave  the  city  until  after  he 
can  be  examined  as  to  those  books.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  him,  but 
your  houor  will  see  that  as  he  signed  certain  papers  we  may  want  to 
ask  him  some  questions  about  them,  if  they  are  ,to  go  in. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  they  wish  to  cross  examine  him  now  on  any  evi- 
dence that  he  has  given  they  must  do  so  :  I  am  through  with  the  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  wish  t9iaifimk^\MMO^QS<s6ii  any  evidence  to  be 
put  in. 
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The  CoTJET.  For  the  present  they  announce  that  they  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  Judge  Key. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  ask  one  question,  stating  to  your  honor  at  the 
same  time  that  there  are  questions  in  reference  to  these  orders  signed 
by  him  that  of  course  I  shall  want  to  ask  him  about,  and  therefore  we 
request  that  he  will  not  leave. 

The  Court.  But  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  one  question  to  ask. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  made  a  report  in  writing, 
asking  for  an  appropriation  to  meet  a  possible  deiiciency  by  reason  of 
contracts  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  aijpropriation  if  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  their  then  provisions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  contracts, 
according  to  the  then  ijrovisions.  would,  if  carried  out,  cost  nearly  two 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  1 

The  Court.  They  have  not  gone  into  that.  <. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  to  have  him  answer,  because  it  will  open 
the  door. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  propose  to  open  any  door.  They  have  offered 
his  report  asking  an  appropriation. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  it  is  the  wrong  book. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  it  was  in.  [To  the  witness.]  Then  we  will 
detain  you  in  this  imcomfortable  locality  a  little  longer,  with  your  per- 
mission. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  uncomfortable  to  me. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  If  they  want  Judge  Key  they  can  summon  him.  They 
can  cross-examine  him  now.    We  present  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  Court.  There  is  nothing  to  cross-exami.ie  him  about. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  merely  giving  notice  that  when  they  propose  to  put 
in  evidence  orders  signed  by  Judge  Key  we  shall  object,  unless  they 
have  Judge  Key  here  to  examine. 

The  Court.  The  law  makes  all  records  and  books  of  the  department; 
evidence,  and  they  will  have  to  go  in  evidence  whether  Judge  Key  is 
here  or  not,  if  the  other  side  offer  them. 

William  T.  Sherman  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr Ingersoll : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  profession. — Answer.  William  T. 
Sherman,  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  position  you  now  hold  in  1881  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at- this 
paper,  marked  18  L! — A.  [After  examining  the  same.]  I  recognize  this 
paper,  sir.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  the  contents  further  than  to  iden- 
tify it  1 

Mr.  iNGERSOLiy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  petition  signed  by  Munson, Walker ,and oth- 
ers to  the  Postmaster-General  asking  [reading]: 

Respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  and  pray  that  the  mail  service  on  said  route  niim- 
her  38113  he  increased  from  three  times  per  week  to  seven  times  per  week,  and,  if 
practicable,  that  the  Tmm\b^liSB^a b^MtemSQftmnced  from  the  present  schednle 
to  36  hours,  thereby  accoaimodating  the  important  business  iaterests  of  the  town  aad 
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country  to,  from,  and  through  which  said  route  passes,  and  thus  allowing  answers  to 
important  mail  matter  to  be  sent  by  return  trip  from  all  points  on  said  route,  and  thua 
they  will  ever  pray. 

It  is  indorsed : 

Approved  and  recommended.     W.  T.  Sherman,  Genera),  March  3rd,  1881. 

The  signature  is  ibine.    I  recognize  it  perfectly. 

Q.  Were  there  at  that  time  any  Indian  troubles  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  1 — A.  There  were  very  serious  troubles  at  that  very  time. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  consider  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  that  is^ 
a  daily  mail,  an  important  thing  in  the  light  of  those  troubles,  and  on 
account  of  those  troubles  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  what  he  considered. 

The  GouET.  The  objection  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  That  is  merely  preliminary.  I  am  then  going  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  so  urged,  and  if  he  urged  in  other  letters. 

The  OOTJET.  Ask  him  about  his  deeds. 

Q.  Did  joxi  in  any  communication  that  you  remember  urge  upon  the 
department  the  increase  of  mail  service  on  the  ground  that  it  would  do 
more  to  settle  the  everlasting  Indian  question  than  all  the  soldiers  we 
ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  The  communication  will  prove  itself,  if  there  is 
any. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  asked  if  he  urged  it  upon  the  department. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  Was  it  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  That  may  be  another  question. 

The  CoTJET.  They  have  a  right  to  interpose  that  question  just  at  this^ 
point. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  writing  or  not. 

The  CouET.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Was  any  communication  you  had  on  the  subject  with  the  de- 
partment in  writing    A.  That  is  in  writing,  sir.     [Referring  to  18  L.] 

Q.  Your  communications  were  all  in  writing,  were  they  ? — A.  That 
one  is.    I  can  recall  no  other. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  in  writing  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Witness.  It  is  dated  March  3, 1881. 

By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  expedition  was  need- 
ful at  that  time  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  CouET.  That  is  not  the  proper  form  of  question. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  The  indictment,  if  the  court  please 

The  OouET.  [Interposing.]  I  think  you  may  ask  the  general  as  to- 
his  knowledge  of  the  country ;  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  that 
country ;  if  there  were  any  Indians,  and  whether  they  were  hostile  or 
otherwise.    These  are  all  facts  in  regard  to  the  route. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  jury  in  your  own  language  the  reasons  you 
had  for  recommending  that  the  service  be  increased  from  three  trips, 
per  week  to  seven,  and  state  the  circumstances  that  were  then  in  your 
mind  and  that  existed. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Wait  nBigHmKll,.byiM^wsioM)his  reasons.  Let  him 
state  the  facts.  "■> 
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The  OotTET.  I  suppose  really  what  Colonel  Ingersoll  means  by  rea- 
sons is  the  condition  of  the  country;  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

jMr.  Ingeksoll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  see  I  have  to  be  particular.  Soldiers  do  not 
comprehend  the  limitations  of  evidence. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  this  soldier  does.  [To  the  witness.]  You  can 
answer  the  question  with  that  understanding.' 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  to  the  fact. 

The  Court.  Speak  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  condition  of  the  country. 

A.  Personally  I  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  at  what  we  now 
call  Meeker,  then  called  the  agency  on  the  White  Eiver,  about  cue 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Eawlins ;  indeed,  I  have  never  been 
tbere  yet,  although  I  have  been  in  the  surrounding  parts.  But  I  know 
of&ciaily 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  One  moment,  general.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  law  that  a  witness  is  coulined  to  his  personal  knowledge. 

The  Court.  N'o.  I  think  from  his  oflicial  relations  to  the  ofiftcers  of 
the  Army  who  were  then  posted  in  that  country  that  if  he  can  speak  of 
facts  a  knowledge  of  which  was  derived  in  that  way,  it  will  answer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  is  not  tliat  within  the  limits  of 
hearsay  in  any  event,  although  it  is  offlicial  f  Oflicial  matters  con- 
nected with  this  general  department  of  the  service  are  not  before  the 
court.  The  witness  is  here  to  testify  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  a 
crime,  and  what  he  received  from  his  subordinate  officers  can  be  re- 
garded in  this  case  but  as  hearsay.  If  he  received  reports  from  his  sub- 
ordinate offtcers,  possibly  those  reports,  as  the  record  of  a  department, 
might  be  regarded  as  evidence. 

The  Court.  They  would  be  hearsay  themselves. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  say,  possibly  they  might  be  received ;  but  even  their 
contents,  if  admissible — and  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  admissible  in 
themselves — could  not  be  repeated  by  the  general.  He  speaks  here 
from  his  i)ersonal  knowledge.  The  officers  who  reported  are  competent 
witnesses,  and  they  speak  from  their  personal  knowledge.  If  there  is 
any  virtue  in  the  rule  that  you  must  have  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
reached,  that  virtue  strikes  down  the  question  now  proposed. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Here  is  the  rule  upon  the  subject.  I  re- 
fer to  Starkie  on  Evidence,  with  Shars wood's  notes,  page  43 : 

General  reputation  is  the  general  result  or  conclusion  formed  by  society  as  to  any 
public  fact  or  usage  by  the  aid  of  the  uuited  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Such  a  general  concurrence  and  coincidence  upon  any  facts  known 
to  many  affords  a  reasonable  degree  of  presumption  that  their  conclusion  is  correct; 
and  therefore,  in  particular  cases  where  the  fact  is  of  a  public  nature,  general  reputa- 
tion is  admissible  evidence  to  prove. 

Mr.  Merrick.  "  Public  nature." 

The  Court.  Yes  ;  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Totten.  a  war  is  a  matter  of  some  public  interest  and  of  a  pub- 
lic nature. 

The  Court.  [Continuing  to  read  :] 

But  as  it  would  not  be  necessary,  and  otherwise  would  not  be  practicable  to  examine 
the  wliole  body  of  society  as  to  the  prevalence  of  general  reputation  on  any  particular 
fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  call  individual  witnesses,  a  portiou  of  society  who  can  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  and  subject  to  cross-examination  pledge  their  personal  knowledge 
that  such  reputation  exists.£)/g/f/zecf  by  MicrOSOft® 
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That  is  as  to  public  facts. 

Q.  Now,  General,  you  may  state  what  circumstances  there  were. — A. 
The  facts  which  operated  upon  my  mind  are  well  known  to  the  public 
now  and  reached  us  by  telegrapli  from  ofhcial  sources  and  by  mail — 
that  the  agent  of  the  White  Eiver  Agency  was  murdered,  with  several 
of  his  employes,  and  his  family  were  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians. Troops  were  ordered  from  the  nearest  convenient  points  to  con- 
verge there,  and  a  fight  occurred  between  IMajor  Thornburnh  and  these 
hostile  Indians  in  which  Thoruburgh  himself  was  killed  and  several  of 
his  ofl&cers  and  men  were  killed.  So  for  a  time  there  was  a  condition 
of  war  between  Kawlins  Station  on  the  Pacific  railroad  and  White 
Eiver  Agency  now  called  Meeker,  after  the  agent  who  was  killed  there. 
During  the  time  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  down  the  White 
Eiver  it  was  to  our  interest  and  to  the  national  interest  to  keep  up  com- 
muuication  with  the  rear,  that  is,  Eawlins  Station  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, by  every  means  under  the  control  of  the  general  government,  in- 
cluding the  Post-Ofifice  Department.  Therefore  I  tliought  it  was  their 
share  to  constitute  a  daily  stage  line  which  would  picket  and  give  us 
information  to  and  from,  at  all  times.  They  resi^onded  to  it  very 
promptly,  and  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  many  means  adopted  by  the 
general  government  to  produce  peace,  which  now  prevails  there. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  I  will  ask  you  to  read  that  and  see  if  it  is 
your  letter. 

The  AViTNESS.  Shall  I  read  it  aloud  f 

Mr.  IxCtERSOll.  No,  sir  ;  just  read  it  to  yourself. 

A.  I  recognize  that  letter. 

Mr.  Mereiciv.  What  is  the  page"? 

Mr.  IXGEESOLL.  It  is  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Before  it  is  offered  we  want  the  date  identified. 

Mr.  InctEESOLl.  Before  it  is  offered  I  shall  first  submit  it  to  them 
and  they  can  make  the  objection,  if  any,  and  then  I  will  try  and  obviate 
the  objection. 

The  (JotTET.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  was 
the  effect  of  frequent  mails  upon'  causing  peace  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Wait  a  moment.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate inquiry  here. 

The  (JouET.  I  understand  the  question  relates  to  one  of  these  routes. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Which  one. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  of  them. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Bismarck  and  Tongue  Eiver  and  Eawlins  to  what 
they  now  call  Meeker. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  we  object  to  also.  I  will  call  your  honor's  attention 
to  this  fact;  General  Sherman's  indorsement  upon  the  petition  is 
March,  1881,  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Ute  war  was  entirely  over  out 
at  Meeker. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  does  not  relate  to  that  period.  The  Ute  war  was  con- 
siderably previous. 

The  CouET.  But  this  question  does  not  relate  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  said  it  related  to  routes  upon  which  he  had  written 
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The  Court.  The  present  question  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  daily  mail  on  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  And  not  only  as  to  the  trouble  then  existing  but  as 
to  the  prevention  of  it.    I  want  his  opinion. 

The  Court.  You  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Good. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  your  opioion  first,  as  to  the  agency  or 
instrumentality  to  bring  about  peaee  or  to  hasten  its  coming,  and  sec- 
ond, as  to  the  instrumentality  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  of  frequent 
mails. 

Mr.  Merriok.  Is  that  question  limited  to  these  routes  1 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  These  two  routes  that  we  spoke  of. 

A .  Nothing  enables  an  offlcer  to  keep  peace  in  a  country  confided  to 
his  care  better  than  frequent  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  it ;  so  much 
so  that  we  expend  probably  one-quarter  of  our  force  in  doing  that  work 
to-day,  in  keeping  up  courier  lines  where  there  are  no  mail  fines.  As  a 
rule  we  endeavor  to  get  the  Post-Of&ce  Department  to  establish  as 
rapid  and  frequent  mails  as  we  can,  because  in  that  way  they  assist  us 
in  obtaining  quick  intelligence  whereby  the  remedy  may  be  applied  be- 
fore the  danger  becomes  too  great.  I  say  that  frequent  mails  are  very 
advantageous  and  very  useful  in  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  preventing  them  ? — A.  Anticipating  them  and 
thereby  preventing  them. 

Q.  About  what  part  of  the  force  has  to  be  used  for  couriers  ?  I  did 
not  quite  understand  you — about  one-fourth  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object"^to  that. 

The  Court.  He  has  already  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  did  not  happen  to  hear  what  he  said. 

A.  Frequently  about  about  one-quarter  is  necessary  to  keep  up  com- 
municatiom 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  on  a  comparison  which  in  your  judgment  would  be 
the  most  expensive :  to  use  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  this 
information  or  to  use  frequent  mails  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  are  getting  outside  of  your  limit  now. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  comparative 
cost.  Extravagance  is  one  of  the  charges.  I  would  like  to  show  that 
to  gather  this  information  by  frequent  mail,  is  really  less  costly  to  the 
Government  than  to  impose  that  duty  on  the  Army,  as  it  takes  such  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  to  do  it ;  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  cost  it  can 
be  done  by  the  Post-OfBce  Department  for  less.  The  soldiers  on  this 
duty  have  to  be  rationed  and  provisioned  and  sometimes  it  is  extremely 
costly,  whereas,  if  it  is  done  by  the  mail  service  it  is  much  cheaper, 
much  more  reliable,  and  much  more  constant,  and  from  all  points  at 
once  converging  to  the  central  jioint  and  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  econ- 
omy it  is  advisable. 

The  Court.  That  relates  to  the  general  policy.  I  cannot  go  into 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  offer  to  prove  it,  and  I  except,  of  course. 

Q.  Judge  Wilson  will  hand  you  a  letter  which  I  wish  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Submitting  letter  to  witness.]  This  is  38  O. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  Do  you  remember  having  recommended  a  tri- weekly 
mail  to  the  Secretary^;^y^gg,j(J^^^g^^,^^cCrary,  in  the  winter  of 
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Mr.  Meerick.  Wait  a  momeut ;  over  what  route  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  From  Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh,  in  Moutaua  Terri- 
tory. 

Q.  Will  you  state  now,  the  general  circumstances  under  whicli  you 
did  that,  and  why  you  thought  it  advisable"? — A.  At  that  time  Bis- 
marck was  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  all  the 
mails  went  from  that  terminus  to  Fort  Keogh  in  a  straight  line,  now 
passed  over  by  the  Pacific  Eailroad  itself.  It  was,  in  anticipation  of 
the  construction  of  that  road,  shorter  by  nearly  ten  days,  than  around 
by  Fort  Buford,  which,  if  you  remember  the  geography  of  the  country, 
is  around  northwest  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  southwest 
three  hundred  and  odd  miles  ;  whereas,  by  going  across  the  bend  of 
the  stage  line  we  got  the  mail  in  three  or  four  days  instead  of  weeks. 

Q.  Were  there  any  military  reasons? — A.  It  picketed  the  country 
between  Bismarck  and  Fort  Keogh,  which  was  the  first  post  on  the 
Yellowstone. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  picketing  ?  I  want  the  jury  to  understand. 
— A.  About  every  twenty  iniles  the  stage  company  put  up  a  station  with 
two  or  three  men  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  stations  were  either 
sod  houses  or  log  cabins,  and  loop-holed,  and  they  would  also  have  a 
stable,  either  under  ground  or  above  ground,  in  which  to  stable  the 
spare  horses.  These  stations  would  be  about  every  twenty  miles,  and 
at  the  stations  two  or  three  men  with  rifles,  which  answered  the  jjur- 
pose  of  soldiers.  Then  every  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  stage 
passed  along,  and  it  picketed  the  road  just  the  same  as  with  soldiers, 
exactly ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  therefore  consider  it  of  importance  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment ? — A.  I  knew  it  was  very  important.  Either  they  had  to  do  it, 
or  we  would  have  to  do  it  with  our  troops., 

Q.  Did  that  mail  route  constitute  what  might  be  properly  called  a 
line  of  defense  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  line  of  defense  and  a  line  of  commu- 
nication. 

Q.  Was  that  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
country  so  far  as  Indian  outbreaks  were  concerned  ? — A.  It  was  about 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  country  there  was  to  guard  between 
Bismarck  and  Port  Keogh.    ]S"ow  it  is  all  settled  up  with  good  farms. 

Q.  Is  that  the  country  in  which  General  Ouster  was  killed  1 — A.  A 
little  west  of  that,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  by  south  of 
Keogh. 

Q.  What  Indians  were  there  at  that  time  engaged  there  1 — A.  The 
Sioux. 

Q.  Was  Sitting  Bull  one  of  them  ? — A.  Sitting  Bull  was  the  chief 
one  of  the  baud. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Captain  Albert  T.  Smith ! 

The  Witness.  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Terry '? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  have  it  Albert  T.  Smith,  on  duty  at  Camp 
Thomas. 

The  Witness.  That  is  in  Arizona. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  1 — A.  Certainly ;  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  Captain  Smith  being  there  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  General  Wilcox  there  ? — A.  He  commanded  the  department 
in  which  that  fort  is.  He  has  headquarters  at  Fort  Whipple,  at  Pres- 
cott. 

Q.  Do  you  now  remember  whether  he  made  any  application  to  you  for 
the  use  of  your  influence  iiCU§tttmg'i^MfW0Scf^  increase  of  mail  service 
through  the  department  ? — A.  I  could  not  recall  that  specific  case,  but 
he  has  done  so  in  a  hundred  cases. 
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Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  waul  a  hnndred  cases ;  I  ask  that  the  an- 
swer be  stricken  out. 

The  Witness.  Well,  strike  it  out ;  he  has  done  it  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Because  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  these  routes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  are  not  to  be  confined  to  dots  aM  crosses  in  this 
examination,  are  we?  This  is  route  40113;  one  of  the  very  routes  in 
the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  anything  about  this 
route,  but  he  knows  such  applications  have  been  made  on  other  routes. 
Now  I  ask  that  that  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think  the  general  did  not  say  that. 

The  Witness.  If  you  would  give  me  the  i)aper  upon  which  I  acted  I 
could  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  can  give  you  the  paper  if  they  desire  to  have 
the  testimony.  I  object  to  it  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  before,  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  evidence  ;  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  will  have  to  go  out  under  the  ruling  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Totten.  This  route  we  are  now  talking  about  is  ISo.  40113,  be- 
tween Tres  Alamos  and  Clifton. 

The  Court.  Anything  in  reference  to  that  can  go  in. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  ran  by  Camp  Thomas  and  Camp  Grant. 

]\[r.  ToTTEN.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  court  struck  out? 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  general's  statement. 

The  CoTRT.  What  he  said  in  regard  to  receiving  a  hundred  letters 
from  General  Wilcox  about  the  different  routes. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  have  not  offered  the  hundred  letters. 

The  Witness.  General  Wilcox  commanded  the  dei^artment  of  Ari- 
zona, which  extends  from  Arizona  on  the  east  to  California  on  the  west, 
south  to  old  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  north  into  that  indefinite  country  up 
towards  Utah.    It  is  being  peopled  now,  and  has  been 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  No  matter  about  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  ^A  e  have  a  right  to  ask  about  its  being  peopled.  That 
is  what  the  mails  are  for. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  know  the  mails  are  very  useful  for  that  purpose, 
your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  decided  several  times  it  will  not  go  into 
that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  me  ask  a  iiuestion. 

Q.  There  is  a  route  that  runs  by  Camp  Thomas  and  Camp  Grant,  and 
this  route  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  at  a  place  called 
Wilcox  Station  '? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  over  the  road. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  that  route,  and  then  ask 
you  whether  General  Wilcox  ever  asked  you  to  use  your  influence  in 
getting  that  service  increased  or  hastened ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  General  Wilcox  asked  the  general  I  object  to, 
He  is  himself  a  competent  witness. 

The  Court.  How  is  that  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  For  instance,  we  can  ask  if  he  had  recommended  to 
George  W.  McCrary  that  he  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  mail  service  increased  between  Bismarck  and  Port  Keogh.  The  rea- 
son I  asked  that  was  b(©^;^gel/%dyw;tetts©/if®)m  George  W.  McCrary  to. 
the  Postmaster-General  asking  it,  and  in  the  letter  stating  that  he  has 
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been  so  requested  by  the  General  of  the  Army.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  asked  the  question.  Now,  the  G-eneral  of  the  Army  did  write  a  letter 
•with  regard  to  one  route.  I  have  also  a  letter  here  with  regard  to 
another  route.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  him  if  General  Wilcox,  who  was  in 
command  of  that  department,  called  his  attention  to  the  route  that  I 
have  mentioned,  running  by  Gamp  Thomas  and  Camp  Grant. 

The  Court.  What  matters  it  as  to  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  ?  If  you  show  the  letter  was  written  to  the  department,  and  re- 
ceived at  the  department  in  regard  to  one  of  these  routes,  that  is  the 
authority  upon  which  the  department  acted. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  I  may  have  been  misled  by  the  law  that  the  court 
read  a  moment  ago.  Here  is  a  great  general  fact.  That  great  general 
fact  is  that  the  General  of  the  Army  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
increase  of  mail  facilities  became  a  great  factor  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Indian  question.  Now,  I  propose  to  follow  that  up,  if  the  court 
please,  hy  letters  from  General  Wilcox,  who  commanded  that  depart- 
ment, and  by  General  Miles,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  I 
want  simply  to  show  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon  the  depart- 
ment for  the  increase  of  service,  and  the  expedition  of  the  time  with 
that  end  in  view. 

The  CoiTET.  What  I  suggested  a  minute  ago  on  the  subject,  was 
this :  That  in  regard  to  matters  of  public  history,  facts  that  are  known 
to  many  persons,  if  they  are  relevant  to  the  case,  they  may  be  proved 
hy  any  person  who  knows  them,  although,  they  may  be  of  the  character 
of  hearsay  testimony.  So,  General  Sherman  can  speak  intelligently  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  through  which  this  route  passes 
that  we  are  talking  about,  from  Bismarck  to  Port  Keogh',  and  any  other 
route  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  He  can  speak  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Indians,  whether  there  was  war  or  peace,  and 
whether  there  was  danger  of  war  or  not,  because  those  are  public  facts. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Will  the  court  allow  me  to  ask  him  the  condition  of 
the  country  over  these  other  routes,  say,  in  Arizona  1 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  condition  of  the  cou.ntry  along  the  route  and  in 
the  department  of  General  Wilcox  in  the  early  part  of  1879. 

The  CoTJET.  Between  what  two  points  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Between  Wilcox,  on  the  Pacific  Eailroad  and  the 
end  of  that  route,  running  by  Camp  Thomas  and  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Is  that  one  of  the  routes  in  this  indictment"? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  There  are  in  parts  of  Arizona  about  forty-five  hundred  Apacho 
Indians,  of  a  peculiar  character.  They  have  been  hostile  to  the  Span- 
ish race  since  the  beginning  of  history  and  to  us  ever  since  we  have 
had  the  country — 1846.  They  are  so  hostile  to-day  that  we  have  got 
them  corralled,  as  we  call  it,  and  they  break  through  their  corral  just 
hke  cattle  would  break  through  a  fence.  At  this  moment  we  are  pur- 
suing some  who  are  fugitives  escaping  they  know  not  where.  In  1879 
they  were  pretty  bad.  I  have  been  over  the  road  from  Benson  by  way 
of  Camp  Grant  and  through  Thomas.     The  San  Carlos  Agency 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.l  Is  that  on  this  route  ? 

The  Witness.  On  this  very  route.  I  went  in  an  ambulance  with  six 
mules  and  took  only  one  soldier  with  me  as  an  escort  and  went  to  the 
agency  and  stopped  at  the  agency  over  night  and  went  amongst  the 
Indians  and  inspected  them,  and  in  about  three  days  one  hundred  and 
ninety  of  them  broke  out  and  killed  about  forty  people  around  Clifton. 
Some  were  overhauled  ^l)jyjffzSB^Bf^M^sb9^  escaped  and  got  into 
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Mexico.  These  Apaches  hare  been  hostile  since  the  beginning,  and 
probably  will  remain  so  until  they  are  all  gone. 

Q.  State  whether  at  that  time  it  was,  in  your  judgment,  necessary  or 
^ood  policy  to  have  this  mail. 

Mr.  Meekiok.  What  time  ? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Stale  the  circumstances. 

The  OouET.  He  has  stated  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  And  also  that  he  believed  the  mails  are  a  great 
help. 

The  CouET.  Tes.  He  has  described  this  kind  of  picketing  that  is  done 
on  these  mail  routes.    Those  are  facts. 

The  Witness.  On  this  particular  route  all  the  military  posts  serve 
for  picket  stations,  and,  therefore,  they  built  no  intermediate  ones  with 
an  exception. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  as  a  fact  you  know,  being  the  General  of  the  Army, 
that  there  was  a  general  movement  among  all  the  soldiers  on  the  front- 
ier, or  the  oflftcers,  to  have  more  mail  facilities,  more  frequent  mails 
and  faster  mails  during  the  winter  of  1878-'79,  and  during  the  spring  of 
1879  ? 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  object,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  A  general  movement  on  what  1 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  On  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Army. 

The  Couet.  Upon  the  Post-Offlce  Department? 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Yes,  sir ;  whether  they  generally  wanted  more  serv- 
ice and  quicker  service.  That  is  a  general  fact,  and  whether  they  did 
not  complain  to  him  as  the  General  of  the  Army  that  there  was  a  great 
lack  of  mail  facilities. 

The  (JouRT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  We  offer  to  prove  it  and  except.  Now,  I  propose 
to  prove  by  the  general  that  it  was  far  cheaper  to  do  this  business 
through  the  mails  than  by  the  Army.    I  believe  I  have  done  that. 

The  Couet.  He  has  proved  that. 

Mr.  Mereick.  JSTo. 

The  Court.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  lionor  ruled  it  out. 

The  Witness.  That  was  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  offer  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Your  honor,  I  submit  it  is  a  very  proper  question  to 
ask.  It  is  a  question  here  whether  this  service  was  extravagant  or  not, 
and  the  question  has  already  been  investigated  on  one  side.  Now,  if 
this  mail  service  appears,  from  the  general's  testimony,  to  be  cheaper 
if  performed  by  the  department  than  by  the  Army,  and  if  it  takes  25 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Army  to  convey  information,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  conveyed  in  part  by  post-offlce  contract,  I 
submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  a  very  proper  and  a  very  apt  question 
right  here. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  your  honor,  I  will  say,  first,  that 
it  is  not  pertinent  testimony  in  any  point  of  view,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  although  the  general  is  undoubtedly  a  good  expert  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  Army,  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  an  expert  on  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  the  mail  service. 
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Mr.  Mbkrick.  We  object. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  I  will  admit  it. 

Q.  Now,  1  will  a8k  if  the  Army  was  large  enough  at  that  time,  if  we 
had  soldiers  enough  to  si)are  the  number  of  men  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  picket  the  country  properly  and  at  the  same  time  have  enough 
left, to  deal  with  the  Indians  ! 

Mr.  Mekrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  That  demonstrates  that  the  previous  ruling  was  correct, 
I  think. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  We  except  to  that. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  When  was  the  ITte  outbreak  in  the  White  Eiver  region  ? — A.  I 
will  have  to  look  at  the  documents  to  show  it. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  about  the  time  ? — A.  The  first  I  heard  was  the 
death  of  Meeker.     Can  you  give  me  that  date "? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot. 

The  Witness.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  death  of  Thorn- 
burgh? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  I  cannot.     Was  it  prior  to  1881  ? 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  think  it  was  in  Seotember,  1879,  that  Meeker  was 
killed. 

The  Witness.  The  events  followed  each  other  very  quickly. 

Q.  Was  the  Ute  outbreak  prior  to  1881  ? — A.  I  think  it  was.  I  could 
tell  the  date  if  I  was  in  my  office ;  not  here. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  mail  service  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country,  was  the  multiplication  of  trips  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  increase  of  speed  ? — A.  I  think  it  was.  If  you  can  com- 
pare those  two  things  together,  which  are  somewhat  different  in  their 
nature,  we  would  rather  have  a  daily  mail  traveling  slow,  you  mean, 
than  a  rapid  mail  at  longer  intervals "?  Yes ;  I  would  prefer  the 
daily  mail,  because  it  keeps  up  daily  communication,  like  the  sun  or  any 
other  regular  movement. 

Q.  Was  there  in  1878  and  1879  any  Indian  trouble  in  the  region  of 
Colorado  from  I'ueblo  down  towards  Eosita  f 

The  Witness.  Where  is  Eosita  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  say  Silver  Cliff. 

The  Witness.  Silver  Cliff? 

Mr.  Bliss.  South  from  Pueblo. 

A.  No ;  there  was  nothing  along  there.  The  Jickarillas  were  doWn 
by  Maxon's  ranch,  but  they  were  peaceable  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  up  in  Nebraska  in  the  region  from  Kearney 
t(j  Kent  ? — A.  Kent  is  a  new  name  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  from  Kearney  on  the  railroad  north  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  subsequent  to  1867  about  Kearney. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Indian  troutjles  in  California  in  1878-79 ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  some  few  out  about  Independence  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
but  none  in  the  settled  parts  of  California. 

At  this  point  (11!  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 
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AFTEE    RECESS. 

John  L.  French  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  1  believe  the  last  matter  I  was  inquiring  of  you  about 
when  you  left  the  stand  yesterday  afternoon  was  as  to  the  number  of 
times  a  day  that  the  Second  Assistant  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness was  required  to  sign  his  name.  I  understood  you  to  say  some  four 
or  five  hundred  times  1 — Answer.  That  was  an  estimate  as  nearly  as  I 
could  make  it  from  memory. 

Q.  Now,  at  those  times  when  contracts  are  being  let,  who  signs  those 
contracts  ? — A.  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  signs  them 
for  the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  contracts  are  let  at  a  time  as  a  general 
rule  1 — A.  The  number  varies  on  the  different  advertisements. 

Q.  Take  the  regular  advertisements  say  of  1877,  the  date  of  which 
we  have  been  talking? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  number,  but  I  should 
say  probably  two  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Two  thousand  probably.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  the  number,  but  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Q.  Then  there  are  lettings  that  you  call  miscellaneous  lettings,  are 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  sign  those  contracts  also  ? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  Now  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  ofiice  with  reference  to 
proposals  for  bids  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  jury  the  manner  in  which 
those  proposals  are  received  and  what  is  done  with  them,  and  whether 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  contractor  to  know  the  bid  of  another  con- 
tractor until  these  bids  are  finally  opened.  Just  state  the  history  of 
doing  that  kind  of  business  in  the  ofiice  1 — A.  The  proposals  are  re- 
ceived in  sealed  envelopes,  and  required  to  be  and  are  so  kept  until 
the  time  expires  for  receiving  proposals,  and  then  they  are  opened  and 
marked  by  some  distinguishing  mark  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  one  of  the  assistants,  or  two  of  the  Postmasters-General, 
or  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  ofiieers  of  the  department  designated 
by  the  Postmaster-General  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Two  of  the  Postmasters-General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  the  two  Postmasters-General.  Do  you  mean  that  ?— iA> 
The  Postmaster-General  and  one  assistant,  or  two  assistants,  or  any 
other  two  oflBcers  of  the  department  designated  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  that  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Q.  Now  proceed. — A.  And  1  know  of  no  way  in  which  one  contractor 
can  know  of  the  proposals  of  another  from  the  department  until  after 
the  bids  are  opened. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  precautions  are  taken  by  the  department  to 
prevent  the  knowledge  by  one  contractor  of  the  proposal  of  another  f — 
A.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
bids  are  kept  securely  locked  up  from  access  by  anybody  except  the 
officers  of  the  department  in  whose  charge  they  are  until  after  they 
have  been  opened. 

Q.  I  asked  you  yesterday  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  advertise- 
ment is  prepared,  and  as  to  the  changes  that  are  made  in  the  contract 
after  the  contracts  are  signed  and  filed,  and  before  the  service  is  put 
upon  the  route.  Now,  1  wish  you  to  state- whether  there  is  any  diii'er- 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new  sections  of  the  country  with  reference 
to  this  matter  of  makip^flf^gllfg^j/l^jiglfoilbJtere  is  a  difference,  in  what 
that  difference  consists,  and  the  reasons  for  it? 
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Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  They  are  going  iuto  a  comparisou  of  what  the 
practice  was  with  reference  to  what  they  call  the  old  and  new  sections 
of  ttie  country.  Now,  what  that  is  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  it  means  some 
portions  of  the  country  east  of  Mississippi,  then  it  is  a  comparison  of 
something  outside  of  this  case  with  something  that  is  in  the  case,  which 
is  something  that  your  honor  has  consistently  ruled  out. 

The  OoUKT.  I  do  not  see  the  drift  of  any  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  drift  of  it  is  just  this :  That  in  the  new  sections  of 
the  country,  for  instance  in  the  Territories  and  the  new  States,  they 
make  their  advertisements  just  as  the  witness  has  already  stated  to 
the  jury.  What  I  propose  to  prove  is  that  they  are  often  compelled  to 
make  claanges  in  the  service  on  account  of  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  condition  of  things  in  this  newly  developing  country.  That  in  the 
old  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  settled  up  and  where  the  mail  serv- 
ice is  established,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  are  well  known  there 
are  few  changes  made.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  They  understand 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Whereas  in  this  new  section  of  the  country, 
not  knowing  them,  they  make  the  best  advertisement  they  can,  and 
then  make  such  changes  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  service  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  country 
through  which  it  ijasses.  That  is  what  I  want  to  prove  by  the  wit- 
ness. 

The  Court.  In  doing  that  they  do  just  what  the  law  allows  them 
to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  show  that  that  was  just  exactly  what  was 
done  and  has  been  done  ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  ofl&ce. 

The  GouET.  Of  course  there  have  been  expeditions  and  increases  of 
service  and  post-offices  established,  and  all  that  has  been  proved.  The 
question  is,  why  it  was  all  done. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at — why  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  why  it  was  done  cannot  be  shown  except 
as  to  these  routes  in  the  indictment,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  show  why  it  was  done. 
They  want  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there  was  increase 
and  expedition  of  service  that  that  was  a  corrupt  increase  and  expedi- 
tion of  service ;  that  that  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  and  confed- 
eration between  the  contractor  and  the  officials  of  the  department. 
They  want  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
raease  and  an  expedition  of  service.  I  want  to  rebut  that  inference. 
I  want  to  show  that  the  department  was  actuated  by  other  motives; 
that  they  were  doing  this  thing  because  the  needs  of  the  country  as 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Post-Office  Department  from  time 
to  time  required  it  to  be  done. 

The  OouET.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  we  have  decided  over  and 
over  and  over  again  cannot  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  the  court  sustains  the  objection  to  this  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  reserve  an  exception. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  what  it  amounts  to.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
admitted,  it  would  cut  one  way  as  much  as  another.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  this  power, 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  required  that  he  should  exercise  it  and 
tixpedite  and  increase  the  service,  and  he  would  not  do  it  unless  he  was 
paid  for  it,  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  help  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Did  I  proPegii^/i9C*](ByWHIiftfl*shi§f®rould  not  do  it  unless 
lie  was  paid  for  it  ? 
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The  Court.  JSTo  ;  but  still  the  prosecution  would  not  make  out  its 
case  unless  it  comes  to  that.  There  is  the  policy  in  the  law  and  the 
law  gives  the  power.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  an  officer  does  not  violate  his  duty.  With  that  presump- 
tion in  your  favor,  that  presum^ition  remains  through  the  whole  trial 
to  the  end.  They  will  have  to  make  out  on  their  side  that  the  exercise 
of  this  power  in  these  particular  cases  was  a  corrupt  exercise  of  power, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  When  the  Second  Assistant  was  absent  who  acted 
in  his  place? — A.  I  did  myself,  usually. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  in  regard  to  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  question  is  probably  one  that  has  already  been 
ruled  upon. 

The  Court.  Please  do  not  ask  it,  for  that  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed into  rags  this  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  about  the  influence  of  Senators 
and  members.    When  they  leave  the  Capitol  they  are  like  other  people. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  the  question  in  order  to  get  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all  I  want  to  do.  I  premised  by  saying  that  it 
had  been  covered  by  what  had  already  been  ruled  upon. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  the  question. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  When  you  were  acting  as  Second  Assistant,  and 
during  the  administration  of  General  Brady,  state  whether  or  not  Sena- 
tors and  members  called  upon  you  to  urge  the  increase  and  expedition 
of  service ;  and,  if  so,  how  frequently  on  these  routes  1 

Mr.  Wilson,  that  is  objected  to,  and  the  objection  is  sustained. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  take  an  exception. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  an  improper  question  if  it  is 
confined  to  these  particular  routes. 

Mr.  Tottbn.  Then  answer  it. 

The  Court.  He  said  he  was  acting  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Suppose  he  was  acting  in  Mr.  Brady's  absence,  Mr.  Brady- 
cannot  be  bound  by  Mr.  French's  action  in  his  absence.  Neither  can  he 
be  excusedby  Mr.  French's  knowledge  or  Mr.  French's  action. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  asked  him  about  the  action  of  Mr.  French. 
I  have  asked  him  whether  the  Senators  and  members  were  calling  upon 
him  with  reference  to  the  expedition  and  increase  of  service  on  these 
loutes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Precisely ;  when  he  was  acting  as  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General in  Brady's  absence.  Now,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Brady  is  not 
bound  by  the  orders  French  made. 

The  Court.  1  think  you  are  right.     I  will  sustain  the  objection  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  When  you  were  acting  as  Second  Assistant  did  you  know  where 
General  Brady  was  ? — A.  Usually  I  knew. 

Q.  State  whether  when  you  were  acting  he  was  about  the  depart- 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Duriag-  the  time  that  he  was  Second  Assistant. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  At  \Yhat  particular  period "? 

]\Ir.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  time  specified. 

The  CouET.  Yes,  I  think  j^ou  are. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  first  asked  him  the  general  question  and  the  objection 
to  that  is  sustained,  and  I  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  objection  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  objection. 

3Ir.  Bliss.  Which  do  yon  mean  is  the  general  question  ? 

The  CouET.  I  sustain  the  objection  on  account  of  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  question  both  as  to  time  and  place. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  which  I  except. 

Q.  [Eesnming.]  Do  you  know  who  was  acting  as  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster- General  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880 "? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  CouET.  Who  was  acting  as  what"? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  the  28th 
of  December.  1880. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  day  when  that  invitation  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  day. 

The  CouET.  What  is  the  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  objection  is  this,  sir,  that  the  question  of  who  was 
acting  on  that  day  has  no  connection  with  this  matter.  Mr.  Brady 
may  not  have  been  acting  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on 
that  day,  and  he  may  still  have  had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Walsh.  In 
fact,  he  may  have  even  been  in  the  department,  though  not  acting  as 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  or  he  may  have  been  in  the  city 
though  not  acting  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  That  is 
the  objection. 

The  CouET.  I  think  that  Walsh  stated  that  he  was  in  the  depart- 
ment building,  and  that  Walsh  went  there,  and  was  in  another  room 
from  which  he  sent  this  invitation,  and  received  the  answer  by  the 
haiid  of  a  page "? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (JouE'j'.  That  evidence,  if  believed,  proves  that  Brady  was  in 
the  building  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Walsh  said  more  than  that,  your  honor.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  testimony  was,  that  he  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  saw 
that  General  Brady  was  surrounded  by  people  with  whom  he  was  do- 
ing business,  and  that  thereupon  he  went  into  the  Sixth  Auditor's? 
OflBce,  wrote  this  note,  and  sent  it  by  General  Brady's  page,  a  white 
boy. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  A  page. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  by  Brady's  page,  a  white  boy,  your  honor  will  re- 
member. 

The  CotJET.  I  remember. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  ask  who  was  acting  as  Second  Assistant  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1880. 

The  CouET.  [To  the  witness.]  You  can  answer  that. 

A.  I  was  acting  myself  that  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  fact!— A.  I  know  it  by  having  referred  to 
the  records  and  noted  my  signature  upon  that  day  as  acting. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  record  is  evidence,  sir,  1  take  it. 

The  CouET.  But  as  he  made  the  record  it  is  not  a  record  which  is 

prescribed  by  law— a  mer(op?ge^@^ip?rosoy?®  .        ,  ,,     .    , 
Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  assumes,  I  think,  what  is  not  the  tact. 


The  Witness.  I  will  state  what  record  I  refer  to. 
The  Court.  State  what  record  it  was. 

The  Witness.  It  was  the  letter-press  copy  of  the  letters  signed  by 
me  that  day. 
Mr.  Mbkrick.  That  is  your  only  knowledge  of  the  fact? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  not  fix  the  date  except  from  that. 
The  CotTET.  1  think  that  is  competent. 

By  Mr.  Mekriok  : 

Q.  Is  your  memory  refreshed 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing-]  Let  us  have  the  cross-examination  of 
him  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Court.  This  is  an  objection  to  a  question.  It  is  proper,  1 
think. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Is  your  memory  refreshed  by  seeing  that  date  so 
that  you  now  state  from  recollection,  or  do  you  simply  speak  from  the 
fact  as  developed  by  the  record  ? — A.  I  could  ■  not,  of  course,  fix  the 
day  that  I  acted  except  by  having  referred  to  the  record. 

Q.  Do  you  fix  that  in  your  recollection  so  that  having  refreshed  your 
memory  you  now  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  it? — A.  I  think  thai  I 
can  say  that  I  do,  because  there  are  other  circumstances  which  make 
me  remember  that  particular  period — that  week.  I  could  not  specify 
that  one  day.    But  that  period  I  remember. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  speak  of  that  one  day. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Now,  just  state  the  period  that  you  refer  to  from  one  day  to 
another. — A.  I  remember  that  during  the  latter  part,  or  most  of  the 
latter  part,  of  the  month  of  December,  1880,  I  acted ;  and  I  find  upon 
reference  to  the  records  that  I  did  act  from  the  21st  of  the  month  until 
the  28th,  inclusive,  and  then  also  on  the  30th  and  the  31st  of  the  same 
mouth,  all  except  two  days  from  the  21st  to  the  31st,  inclusive. 

Q.  When  you  were  acting  as  Second  Assistant  what  room  and  what 
desk  did  you  occupy  ? — A.  I  occupied  the  room  and  desk  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the  one  he  occupied  when  he  was  pres- 
ent himself,  the  room  adjoining  the  room  I  usually  occupied  as  chief 
clerk. 

Q.  Does  the  Second  Assistant  sometimes  act  as  Postmaster-General  ? 
— A.  He  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Brady  acted  as  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral on  the  28th  of  December,  1880  ?— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Brady  had  a  page,  a  white  boy  ? — 
A.  He  did. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  that  he  said  that  he  sent  it  by  a  page. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  take  the  record  for  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Walsh  said  he  sent  it  by  a  page  in  the  offtce.  He 
did  not  say  he  sent  it  by  Brady's  page. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  he  did. 

The  Court.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  sent  it  by  Brady's 
page. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  General  Brady  ever  have  any  more  than  one 
white  boy  as  a  page  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  t^^fg^-jy^f/jW^t^^^fl^ho  was  General  Brady's 
page  ? — A.  His  name  Tras  George  Adamson,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  George  Adamson  was  there  at  all  during 
the  month  of  December,  1880  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  my 
better  impression  is  that  he  was  not. 

Q.  When  any  one  person  acted  as  Second  Assistant,  were  the  duties 
of  any  one  day  divided  between  two  persons  so  that  one  acted  a  part 
of  the  day  and  the  other  a  part  of  the  day  ? — A.  I  think  never. 

Q.  All  the  signing  that  was  done  for  one  day  was  done  by  one  per- 
son ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the  universal  rule. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  rule  to  be  departed  from  ? — A.  I  did  not. 
If  it  has  been,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  possibly 
there  may  cases  occur  where  the  Second  Assistant  himself  was  acting 
np  until  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  department,  at  three  or  four  o'clock, 
and  afterwards  a  telegram  came  which  had  to  be  answered  immediately, 
and  I  being  there  as  chief  clerk,  after  the  hours,  may  have  signed  the 
telegram,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  But  the  current  business  of  a  single  day  is  all  done  by  one^  per- 
son 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  signed  by  one  man. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there  in  the  department  acting  as 
chief  clerk  was  there  anything  unusual  in  contractors  having  agents  to 
look  after  their  business  in  the  departments  ■? — A.  Not  at  all ;  it  was 
quite  customary. 

Q.  To  send  communications  to  the  department  in  their  own  names, 
or  in  the  names  of  their  principals   1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  very  usual  1 — A.  Very. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  you  are  a  little  leading,  Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  court.] 
He  says  he  sent  communications  in  their  name,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 
That  was  the  way  he  put  his  question. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  When  you  knew  that  a  party  was  the  agent  of  a  con- 
tractor and  he  sent  a  communication  to  the  department  signed  with  his 
own  name  touching  the  contract  of  his  principal,  was  it  or  was  it  not 
usual  and  customary  for  the  department  to  receive  his  communication 
and  treat  it  as  the  act  of  his  principal  ? — A.  It  was  very  often  so  done. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  if  he  sent  the  communication  in  the  name  of  his 
principal  without  signing  his  own  name ;  did  you  recognize  him  as  an 
agent  of  the  principal  if  you  knew  him  to  be  an  agent  of  the  principal  ? 
— A.  1  think  so.  I  think  it  was  customary  to  do  that  where  they  were 
well  known  as  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  contractors. 

Q.  i  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  matter  of  controlling  the  cost 
of  expedition  of  service  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  consultation  in 
the  department  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  W.iit  a  moment. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  ask  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  want  to 
prove  that  this  matter  of  expedition,  and  the  cost  of  it,  was  the  subject 
of  consultation  in  the  department,  and  the  result  of  which  was  the  pro- 
curement of  what  is  known  as  the  50  per  cent.  law.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
not  competent,  I  am  not  going  to  press  it. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  It  was  passed  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Brady  and 
Mr.  French. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  that  is  allowed,  we  will  have  to  prove  then  that  it 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  note  an  exception. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Was  t^ere^^^i^i^cejy^uwMij^^tting  in  January, 


— A.  I  think  so ;  and  yet  I  could  not  say  without  reference  to  the 
records. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  this  miscellaneous  letting  means ;  describe 
that  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  in 
this  case  anything  of  miscellaneous  lettings. 

The  Court.  What  is  it  about ;  what  will  it  lead  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  state  to  the  court  what  I  want  to  prove.  I  want 
CO  prove  that  at  the  time  of  the  miscellaneous  letting  of  January,  1879, 
the  rule  was  adopted  to  give  to  every  county  seat  a  daily  mail,  and  to 
every  office  having  one  mail  a  week,  two  mails  a  week,  and  that  this 
operated  on  all  the  South,  and  on  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  CotTRT.  Oh,  well ;  that  is  wide  out  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well ;  I  will  note  an  exception  to  the  raling. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Do  you  know  how  many  star  routes  there  were  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  in  1878  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  this  question 
of  star  routes  at  different  periods,  and  mileage  and  expenses  at  differ- 
ent periods  we  do  not  object.    But  your  honor  has  excluded  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Tour  honor,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  pertinent  in 
another  view,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  There 
were  nine  thousand  star  routes  in  the  United  States  on  which  contracts 
were  let  when  this  alleged  conspiracy  was  formed.  ISTow,  as  I  under- 
stand the  fact  to  be,  there  were  but  very  few  expeditions  anywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  expeditions  took  place  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  in  the  Western  States,  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver.  Now,  if  there  were  three  or  four  thousand  star  routes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  Brady  levied  toll  on  two  or  three  thousand 
star-route  men,  and  we  are  entitled  to  the  force  of  that  argument  if  we 
want  to  use  it  before  the  jury.  That  is  all  I  believe  there  is  in  that  in- 
quiry, and  I  submit  to  the  court  that  we  have  a  right  to  "argue  to  the 
jury  that  a  man  who  robs  two  thousand  men  in  one  year  cannot  keep 
that  little  matter  a  secret  long. 

The  Court.  But  they  were  not  all  expedited. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  not  object  to  their  proving  that  they  were  all  ex- 
pedited. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  have  a  right  to  that,  and  I  have  a  right  to  go  further, 
and  show  how  many  were  expedited,  and  how  many  were  not.  I  have  a 
right  to  know  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  fair  fact  to  go  before 
the  jury  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Walsh.  Why  is  not  that  fair  1 
'  Mr.  Bliss.  I  simply  say  that  if  they  desire  to  prove  the  number  of 
routes  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  were  expedited,  and  then  to  prove 
how  many  star  routes  there  were  in  that  region,  we  do  not  object.  But 
the  inference  they  seek  to  have  drawn  is  not  from  the  fact  of  the  num- 
ber of  star  routes  there  were,  but  from  the  number  that  were  expedited, 
and  that  evidence  they  have  induced  your  honor  to  rule  out. 

Mr.  TOTTBN.  The  expedited  routes,  you  will  remember,  are  one  thing, 
and  the  routes  upon  which  the  trips  are  increased,  are  another.  Now, 
Walsh,  in  the  liberality  of  his  soul,  did  not  coniine  Brady  iti  this  state- 
ment to  the  expedited  routes,  but  it  was  upon  increase  and  expedition 
upon  which  he  says  he  levied  a  toll  of  20  per  cent.  So  that  on  any 
route  that  has  been  increased,  upon  any  route  where  an  expedition  has 
taken  place,  upon  any  route  where  a  fine  was  levied,  upon  any  route 
where  a  deduction  was  made  and  a  subseouent  remission,  we  have  a 
right  to  show  that  th^Efe^egt^jti^gr^ppii  that  predicament  if  we 
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want  to,  aud  I  submit  to  your  honor  that  it  is  a  fair  argument.  Of 
course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  previous  part  of  the  case.  That 
is  not  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  The  inquiry  is  simply  to  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  jury  the  gigantic  scheme  which  Mr.  Walsh  has  under- 
taken to  carry  through.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  is  a  fair  subject-mat- 
ter of  inquiry  at  this  stage  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  question  presented  here  is,  not  what  routes  were  ex- 
pedited or  increased,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  how  many  star  routes 
there  were  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  CouET.  That  question  is  certainly  not 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  that  is  only  preliminary.  I  do  not 
care  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Here  is  a  reijort  of  all  the  increases  made. 

The  GouET.  If  you  have  the  report  it  is  relevant. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  not  in  evidence  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  the  court  to  sustain  the  objection. 

The  CouET.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  note  an  exception. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Turner? — A.  I  have 
known  him  since  February,  1869,  the  time  when  I  came  into  the  de- 
partment. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  department  when  you  came  there ! — A.  He  was,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  position  he  occupied  in  the  department  1 — 
A.  He  was  at  that  time  a  route  register,  a  route-book  clerk,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  next  occupy? — A.  He  next  occupied  the 
position  of  corresponding  clerk  for  the  sections  embracing  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

Q.  And  what  position  did  he  next  occupy! — A.  He  next  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  section,  as  it  was  called,  embracing  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except  two  or  three  in  another  sec- 
tion. 

Q.  That  is  the  section  he  was  occupying  when  you  say  this  advertise- 
ment had  already  been  prepared  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  take  charge  of  that  section  1 

Mr.  Bliss!  I  object  to  that,  sir. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  He  is  charged 
with  corruption  in  oflice,  but  there  is  nothing  said  about  how  he  got 
into  ofi&ce. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  show  that  he  did  not  seek  this  place ;  that  it 
was  thrust  upon  him  ;  that  he  was  urged  to  take  it. 

The  Court.  That  is  an  inquiry  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Do  you  know  whether  any  route  that  was  advertised 
by  Mr.  Turner  was  subsequently  expedited "? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object,  sir.  Let  the  question  be  confined  to  the  routes 
in  this  indictment.  'If  any  of  these  were  advertised  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
course  I  do  not  object.  But  to  ask  Mvhether .  any  route  was  advertised 
by  Mr.  Turner,  I  do  object.  We  have  been  confined  ourselves  on  this 
record  of  expedition  to  these  routes. 

The  CouET.  We  cannot  go  outside  of  these  routes. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  If  you  know  what  Mr.  Turner's  sentiments  were  with 
reference  to  the  expedition  of  the  routes  in  this  indictment,  state  what 
thev  were 

The  COUET.  Oh,  well,  ^J^'MMMWfiSfoducing  that. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  him  does  he  know  .whether  he  was  opposed  to  all 
of  these  expeditions  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  OouET.  Ton  cannot  have  him  testify  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  reserve  an  exception  as  to  that. 

Q.  [Eesuiping  and  submitting  a  book  to  the  witness.]  I  will  show 
you  here  an  order  that  seems  to  have  been  made  by  you  at  page  836  of 
the  record.  Just  read  that  order. — A.  This  that  you  show  me  is  not 
an  order.    It  is  the  circular  sent  to  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  'No  matter  what  it  is. 

A.  [Continuing  and  referring  to  the  book  and  reading  :J 

Sir  :  A  change  of  schedule  is  required  on  mail  route  No.  38145,  on  which  J.  W. 
Dorsey,  care  M.  C.  Eerdell,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  contractor,  because  of  increase 
and  expedition  ordered  in  April,  1879. 
The  service  is  three  times  a  week. 

Be  careful  to  allow  no  more  than  fifty  hours  running  time  each  way. 
EespectfuUy,  &c.,  &c., 

J.  L.  FEENCH, 
Acting  Assistant  Postmaster-  General. 
Postmaster,  Ojo  Calientk, 

Bio  Arriba  Co.,  New  Mex. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll,  Ifow,  go  on  with  the  other  order.  Just  show  him 
another  one. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  I^ow,  then,  I  wiU  show  you  another  one.  I  show  you 
an  order  on  page  949.    l^ow  read  that  1 — ^A.  The  order  is  [reading] : 

1st.  Embrace  Animas  City  next  after  Hermosa,  increasing  the  distance  ten  miles, 
and  allow  contractor  $215.t5  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  from  February 
16,  1879. 

Second.  Allow  subcontractor  $330.43  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

FEENCH. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Won't  you  ask  him,  Mr.  Wilson,  upon  what  route 
that  is  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  route  38145. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  route  38156. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  so.    Route  38145  has  been  curtailed. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Now,  I  will  show  you  another  at  page  951,  Silverton 
to  Parrott  City. — A.  [Reading :] 

Ist.'  Increase  service  Ave  trips  per  week  from  July  1st,  1879,  and  allow  contractor 
^4,259.12  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Eeduce  running  time  from  37  hours  to  15  hours,  from  July  1st,  1879,  and  allow 
oontractor  $10,549.51  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

FEENCH. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  show  you  another  one  on  page  953,  route  38156,  SU- 
verton  to  Parrott  City. — A.  [Reading:] 

From  May  1, 1880,  reduce  service  one  trip  per  week,  decreasing  contractor's  pay 
12,358.89  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  deduct  from  subcontractor  $1,342.86  per  an- 
num, being  pro  rata.  Allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on 
service  dispensed  with. 

FEENCH. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  show  you  one  on  page  957,  Silverton  to  Parrott  City, 
route  38156.— A.  [Reading :] 

Notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Offlce  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (whose  post-office  address  is  Washington,  D.  C),  for  service  on 
this  route,  at  $16,512  28  per  annum,  from  October  Ist,  1879,  to  June  30,  1882,  has  been 
filed  in  this  office,  subject  ^i^f^§^^}if^^ft®  FEENCH. 
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Q.  I  show  you  another,  on  page  1007,  on  route  46247,  Eedding  to  Al- 
turas.    Eead  that,  please  ? — A.  [Beading  :] 

From  May  1,  1880,  reduce  service  three  trips  per  week,  and  deduct  from  contractor's 
pay  $17,964  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  aod  deduct  from  subcontractor's  pay  $10,500 
per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  co  ntractorand  subcontractor  one  month's  extra 
pay  on  service  dispensed  with. 

FKENCH. 

Q.  Eead  that  other  one  on  the  same  page. — A.  [Eeading  :] 

From  Sept.  1,  1880,  increase  the  service  three  trips  per  week  and  allow  contractor 
$17,964  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  subcontractors  fflO,.500 
per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

FRENCH. 

Q.  I  show  you  one  on  page  1033,  route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita, 
and  ask  you  to  read  that. — A.  [Eeading :] 

Notifv  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department  that  the  subcon- 
tract of  Eli  Hansom,  whose  post-ofBce  address  is  Pueblo,  Pueblo  County,  Colorado,  for 
service  on  this  route  at  |3,100  per  annum  from  October  1st,  1679,  to  June  30,  1882,  has 
been  filed  in  this  office  subject  to  fines  and  dednotions. 

FRENCH. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  May  it  please  your  honor,  what  is  all  this  for  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  sir,  it  is  preliminary. 

The  Court.  He  has  not  stated  the  object  yet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  to  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  is  pointing  out  things  and  having  them  read  to  the 
jury  and  we  certainly  are  entitled  to  know  the  object  of  them. 

The  Court.  They  are  already  put  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  in  evidence  but  we  want  to  know  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  will  state  what  is  the  object.  These  were  orders 
necessarily  made  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  increase  of  service  and  the 
expedition  of  time ;  that  is  to  say,  this  gentlemen  often  acted  as  Sec- 
and  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity 
made  many  of  the  orders  complained  of,  if  the  court  will  allow  me  to  use 
that  expression,  in  this  indictment,  and  when  they  were  introducing 
what  had  been  done  on  the  various  routes  mentioned  in  this  indictment 
they  introduced  orders  made  increasing  service  and  decreasing  time 
signed  by  Mr.  French  as  acting  Second  Assistant.  Kow,  what  I  want 
his  attention  called  to  is,  all  these  orders  that  have  been  introduced, 
and  then  I  want  to  show  that  he  was  not  paid  by  any  contractor  for 
that  purpose ;  that  he  was  not  in  any  conspiracy  for  that  purpose ; 
that  he  made  those  orders  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  made 
them  honestly  and  without  any  reference  to  any  pay  or  any  conspiracy 
or  anything  else. 

Now,  then,  that  tends  to  show  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  about 
the  expedition  of  these  routes  or  about  the  increase  of  service,  anyhow, 
upon  the  routes  that  were  expedited  and  increased  by  this  gentleman 
himself.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  show.  Now,  suppose  that  every 
route  in  this  indictmenthad  been  increased  and  expedited  by  Mr.  French 
as  acting  Second  Assistant  and  he  had  not  been  indicted,  but  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  had  been  indicted,  would  we  not  be  allowed  to  prove  by 
one  who  was  acting  Second  Assistant  that  he  did  what  he  did  honestly 
and  with  an  honest  intention  ?    That  is  the  object. 

Mr.  Bliss. -Now,  we  have  not  attacked  the  acts  of  Mr.  French  in  any 
manner  or  alleged  that  h(Pi&^€tiiSiy\)MiciW&&'^^e,  in  pursuance  of  the 
pohcy  absolutely  necessary,  put  in  these  successive  orders,  because,  for 
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instance,  the  original  contract  would  be  for  a  single  trip,  and  then  the 
order  would  be  made  by  Mr.  French  increasing  it  to  two  trips.  Then 
comes  an  order  to  add  two  or  three  trips  more,  made  by  Brady.  We 
had  to  put  in  the  three  trips,  and  in  showing  the  whole  connection  these 
orders  of  Mr.  French  are  put  in.  We  have  not  alleged  any  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  French.  Of  course,  under  this  indictment  we  do 
not  count  against  these  gentlemen  anything  that  Mr.  French  did,  and 
Mr.  French,  as  a  public  official,  presumptively  acted  honestly  and 
squarely.  Therefore,  to  go  into  the  question  of  asking  Mr.  French 
whether  he  is  honest  is  unnecessary.  They  will  get  the  whole  infer- 
ence of  the  argument  drawn  from  that  mere  fact  as  it  stands  upon  the 
record  now. 

Mr.  InCtErsoll.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  These  orders  were 
put  in  against  us. 

The  Court.  You  have  a  right'to  use  the  orders,  but  you  can't  prove 
that  your  client  is  innocent  because  French  is  innocent. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  We  can  prove  that  the  orders  were  honest  orders 
that  have  been  put  in  as  though  they  were  dishonest  orders. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  They  have  been  lugged  in  for  the  purpose  cf  show- 
ing that  Mr.  French  made  certain  orders  as  Second  Assistant,  to  affect 
the  defendants.  We  propose  to  show  by  him  that  he  made  each  order 
because  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  and  that  he  had  reasons  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  for  making  it.  They  say,  "We  did  not  put  them  in  for  such 
purpose."  Then  let  all  the  orders  made  by  Mr.  French  be  taken  from 
this  record.  If  we  are  not  chargeable  with  them  we  do  not  wniit  them 
in  the  record  ;  if  we  are  chargeable  with  them  we  wish  to  explain  theui ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  wish  to  show  that  they  are  honest,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  show  this.  Mr.  French  will  swear  that  the  orders  he  made 
were  honest.  He  will  swear  that  he  belonged  to  no.  conspiracy.  He 
will  swear  that  he  was  not  guided  by  contractors  or  the  Second  Assist- 
ant or  anybody  else;  that  what  he  did,  he  did  upon  considerations  of  the 
public  good  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  mail  service.  If  we  cannot 
be  allowed  to  prove  that  what  can  we  prove  ?  What  is  the  evidence? 
Simply  evidence  going  to  show  that  these  routes  were  expedited,  and  that 
the  service  was  increased,  and  that  it  was  extravagantly  done.  That  is 
all.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show,  except  what  they  in- 
troduced by  way  of  Mr.  Walsh  that  he  said  to  him  that  he  charged  20 
per  cent. — outside  of  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  scintilla,  not  a 
shadow,  not  a  spark  of  any  testimony  going  to  show  that  anybody  paid 
him  any  money  or  that  he  acted  corruptly ;  and  the  corruption  is  to  be 
inferred  if  it  can  be  inferred  at  all,  only  from  the  price  paid.  Ifow, 
here  are  the  orders  made  by  one  acting  in  his  stead  and  these 
orders  are  brought  in  against  us  because  they  are  on  these  very  routes 
in  the  indictment.  Now,  I  want  to  show  by  this  witness,  who  was  act- 
ing as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  that  he  made  these  orders 
honestly  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  I  have  that  right.  Suppose  Mr.  Turner 
was  not  in  the  indictment  and  he  was  upon  the  stand  and  1  was  to  ask 
him  whether  he  did  all  that  he  did  honestly  and  in  view  of  the  public 
good;  if  I  could  show  by  every  officer  and  by  every  clerk  under  Mr. 
Brady  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  was  perfectly  honest  in  all  he 
did,  then  I  submit  that  all  these  orders  would  not  tend  to  show  that 
Brady  had  acted  corruptly,  and  no  matter  how  extravagant  the  pay 
might  be,  they  would  not  prove  corruption.  They  have  got  to  take  the 
next  step  ;  but  they  have  not^vet  .tiiken  it  And  as  long  as  they  depend 
upon  the  simple  fact  tMlfl^ffcS^'%eiVreP'R£9'4Bcreased  and  the  time  was 
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decreased  to  show  that  there  is  somethiug  wrong,  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  showing  that  while  this  witness  acted  as  Second  Assistant  on  these 
very  routes  he  belonged  to  no  combination,  never  received  a  dollar  from 
any  contractors,  and  that  General  Brady  never  suggested  to  him  the 
doing  of  a  dishonest  or  of  a  dishonorable  action.  I  want  to  prove  that. 
I  know  if  I  were  on  the  jury  I  would  like  to  hear  that  kind  of  evidence. 
It  would  have  a  certain  effect  upon  me  and  I  take  it  other  people  are 
a  good  deal  the  same. 

The  Court.  You  have  got  all  that  proof. 

Mr.  Bliss.  May  I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  one  point '?  One  of 
the  orders  is : 

Notify  rhe  Anrlitor  nf  ilie  Treasury  for  the  Ppet-OfiSce  Department  that  the  sub- 
contract of  So-and-so  has  been  filed  in  this  offloe. 

There  are  no  orders  for  expedition. 

31r.  Ingbksoll.  That  does  not  happen  to  be.     Most  of  them  are. 

The  Court.  All  that  you  propose  to  prove  you  have  already.  Mr. 
French  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment  with  any  crime.  He  is  not 
named  in  the  indictment.  He  is  not  put  upon  his  defense.  These 
papers  that  are  signed  by  him  were  signed  by  him  honestly  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  public  officer.  They  are  honest  papers,  and  that  is  all  that 
you  can  hope  to  prove. 

Mr.  Ingbbsoll.  I  want  to  prove  by  him  that  they  are  honest. 

The  Court.  Well,  but  you  cannot  do  that,  because  that  would  let 
them  come  in  and  prove  by  waj'  of  rebuttal  that  they  are  dishonest. 

ilr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  willing  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  Mr.  French  is  not. 

The  Court.  If  you  had  a  right  to  prove  by  him  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  anything,  they  might  be  allowed  to  prove  by  way  of  rebuttal 
that  he  was ;  so  that  we  cannot  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  welcome  to  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  French  might  not  say  so. 

]\[r.  Wilson.  Yes,  he  will. 

By  Mr.  Ingbrsoll  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  were  paid  any  money  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  any  promise  or  property  or  hope  of  reward,  or  if  anything 
was  ever  held  out  to  you  as  a  consideration  for  signing  any  of  these 
orders  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained.  He  is  not  charged  with 
anything. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  also  this  question:  Whether  you  know  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  General  Brady  while  thus  acting  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General that  was  illegal  or  dishonest,  or  the  result  of  a  conspir- 
acy, or  if  you  know 

i\Ir.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Don't  answer  it. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  offer  to  prove  it. 

The  Court.  Amplify  it  as  much  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  That  is  enough.     [To  the  witness.]  If  so,  state  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Objected  to. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Ingersoll.)  Icannotthinkbut  that  you  know  that 
is  not  a  proper  question.  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  to  a  lawyer,  but  I 
think  this  occasion  calls  for  it.    You  know  that  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
not  the  law.  I  have  ^^^(^Qltf^Wb'^MMrd^^if®^  upset  that  the  court 
will  excuse  me  for  trying  aniftle  experiment. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  In  some  of  these  orders  that  I  have  shown  you,  you  designate  the 
amount  of  the  coi;tractor's  and  subcontractor's  pay.  'Sow,  I  wish  you  to 
state  what  was  the  practice  of  the  department  with  reference  to  it,  and 
what  were  the  means  by  which  the  department  iixed  the  subcontract- 
or's pay  when  there  was  either  increase  or  decrease  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  guess  that  is  all  settled  by  law. 

The  Court.  No  ;  it  is  not.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  my 
mind  ever  since  the  case  began. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  that  figures  throughout  this 
case,  and  here  is  a  man  who  knows  about  it. 

The  Court.  For  example,  there  are  allowances  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment for  expedition,  so  much  increase  of  pay  to  the  contractor,  and  so 
much  increase  of  pay  to  the  subcontractor.  I  did  not  understand  that. 
I  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  it  was  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  the  witness  to  state  to  the  court  and  jury  how 
they  ascertain  the  amount  allowed  in  these  orders  for  the  subcontractor, 
and  what  was  the  guide  in  that  behalf. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object,  if  it  is  confined  to  orders  made  by  Mr.  French. 
If  he  makes  the  question  as  to  the  custom  of  the  department,  I  do  not 
object.  Your  honor  will  perceive  it  is  confined  to  Mr.  French  and  to 
orders  that  are  not  impugned  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  You  may  put  the  question  as  to  the 
custom  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  it  is. 

The  Court.  I  understood  it  so. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  "these  orders." 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  ask  questions  when  two 
counsel  are  talking  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  you  and 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  haven't  said  a  word. 

Mr.  Totten.  Let  us  congratulate  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Totten  was  talking  behind  you.  The  fuss  .behind 
you  probably  confused  you. 

The  Court.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  understand  my  question  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  do.  The  pay  allowed  to  the  subcontractor  in  case  of 
an  increase  or  expedition  of  service  is  based  upon  his  subcontract  with 
the  contractor,  and  the  allowance  to  him  is  pro  rata  on  that  as  the  al- 
lowance to  the  contractor  is  pro  rata  on  his  contract  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  double  amounts  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  if  the  allowance 
was  $1,000  to  the  contractor,  and  $800  to  the  subcontractor,  the  subcon- 
tractor got  his  $800  out  of  the  $1,000  allowed  the  contractor.  In  other 
words,  the  contractor  got  $200,  and  the  subcontractor  $800.  That  is  a 
simple  illustration. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Or  vice  versa. 

The  Witness.  Or  vice  versa. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  iMgitlbiac^b^Mtcromftfikge  1007  of  this  record  I 
find  the  following : 
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From  Sept.  1,  1880,  increase  the  service  three  trips  per  week,  and  allow  contractor 
$17,964  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  subcontractors  $10,500 
per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

FRENCH. 

Now,  in  that  case,  taking  that  as  an  illustration,  for  I  am  speaking^ 
now  of  the  practice  of  the  department,  and  not  this  particular  case 
especially,  except  by  way  of  illustration,  the  increase  of  trips  gave  the 
contractor  so  much,  and  the  subcontract  of  the  subcontractor  with  the 
contractor  would  entitle  him  to  the  amount  that  is  there  named  ? — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  both  of  these  were  pro  rata  upon  the  original  contract  and 
subcontract  price  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  There,  for  example,  is  an  allowance  of  $17,000  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  $10,000  to  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Court.  Is  that  an  aggregate  allowance  of  $27,000 "? 

The  Witness.  It  is  an  allowance  of  only  $17,000.  Out  of  that  the 
subcontractor  gets  $10,000,  and  the  contractor  $7,000. 

The  Court.  They  ought  to  change  the  form  of  their  orders  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  put  the  question  because  there  is  confusion  about  this 
portion  of  the  case. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  double  allowance.  The  larger  sum  is  the 
gross  sum  paid  for  the  service. 

The  Court.  The  face  of  the  order  does  not  show  that.  On  the  con- 
trary it  shows  a  difference. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr,  Wilson.  That  is  the  form  of  the  order  and  I  wanted  to  have 
that  made  clear. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  the  subcontract  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  sub- 
contractor gets  the  entire  pay ;  then  when  you  increase  the  number  of 
trips,  for  example,  thereby  increasing  the  compensation  to  the  con- 
tractor how  much  do  you  allow  to  the  subcontractor  ? — A.  The  order  in 
that  case  would  be  made  in  this  form :  Allow  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor, so  much,  naming  the  gross  sum. 

Q.  So  that  all  that  is  allowed  goes  to  the  subcontractor  ? — A.  As  a 
matter  of  form  on  the  books  in  keeping  the  accounts,  the  contractor  is 
credited  with  the  amount  due  him  under  the  contract,  and  then  he  is 
charged  with  the  amounts  that  are  payable  to  the  subcontractor,  and  if 
that  covers  the  whole  amount  nothing  is  coming  to  the  contractor  and 
he  gets  nothing. 

Q.  Now,  by  way  of  illustration,  so  that  we  may  understand  this  thor- 
oughly, suppose  in  the  case  you  have  just  giA'en  that  the  order  would 
be  "Allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  $20,000  additional,  being  pro 
rata."    That  would  simply  be  an  order  for  $20,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  $40,000  ?— A.  Not  $40,000. 

Q.  It  is  an  allowance  to  the  contractor  of  $20,000,  and  as  he  has  sub- 
contracted the  whole  of  it  away  that  same  $20,000  is  allowed  to  the  sub- 
contractor ? — A.  It  is  charged  to  him  as  having  been  paid  to  the  subcon- 
tractor, so  as  to  balance  his  account. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  contractor's  contract  allows  him  $1,000  for  the  service, 
and  he  sublets  that  service  to  somebody  and  agrees  to  pay  $1,500,  how 
does  the  subcontractor  get  the  other  $500  ? — A.  He  has  to  get  that 
from  the  contractor  himself.  The  department  cannot  pay  to  the  sub- 
contractor any  amount  larger  than  is  due  the  contractor. 

trarto?fo??hat!''  *^'  ^^^fe^^^yW/fec^®^^  ^««^«  ^  *^"  "«''' 
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Q.  There  is  another  matter  that  I  want  you  to  explain  to  the  jury, 
and  I  will  take  as  an  illustration  the  route  from  Saint  Charles  to  G-reen- 
horn.    Do  you  remember  that  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  distance  it  was  advertised  for  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  advertised  as  about  thirty-five  miles.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  distance. 

Q.  It  is  somewhere  about  that? — A.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  Now  when  you  advertise  a  route  and  the  distance  turns  out  to  be 
incorrect,  what  is  the  practice  of  the  department  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  governed  by  the  advertised  distance  or  by  the  actual  dis- 
tance ? — 

A.  The  department  is  never  governed  in  its  action  upon  a  contract  by 
the  advertised  distance.  That  is  so  stated  in  the  appendix  to  every  ad- 
vertisement. The  distance  is  given  to  the  best  of  the  information  of 
the  department  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  advertisement.  As  soon 
as  contracts  are  made  distance  circulars  are  sent  out  to  the  post- 
masters along  each  route  to  obtain  the  true  distance,  and  the  post- 
master at  each  office  gives  the  distance  from  his  office  to  the  next  and 
signs  his  name  opposite  that  distance.  That  circular  when  returned  to 
the  department  furnishes  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  action  upon  the 
contract.    The  true  distance  is  given,  certified  to  by  the  postmaster. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  route  is  advertised  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  turns  out  to  be  three  hundred  miles ;  do  you  increase  the  pay  of  the 
contractor  because  it  is  three  hundred  miles  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  1 — A.  Never.  The  rule  to  which  I  referred,  that  is  embraced  in 
each  advertisement,  states  that  the  contractor  will  be  required  to  per- 
form the  service  whatever  the  distance,  whether  greater  or  less,  pro- 
^^ded  the  points  named  to  be  supplied  are  correctly  named. 

Q.  You  say  that  if  it  was  advertised  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  three  hundred  miles  you  would  never  add  any- 
thing to  the  compenstion  of  the  contractor  because  of  that  excess  of  ac- 
tual distance  over  the  distance  advertised? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Suppose  it  turned  out  when  you  had  advertised  it  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  that  it  w^s  only  two  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  do  you 
deduct  anything  from  the  pay  of  the  contractor  on  account  of  that  dif- 
ference in  distance  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  So  that  in  one  case  the  loss  is  the  loss  of  the  contractor,  and  in 
the  other  case  the  gain  is  the  gain  of  the  contractor  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  chances  are  taken  by  the  contractor  and  the  Govern- 
ment respectively  in  regard  to  these  matters "! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
general  practice. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  after  the  contract  has  been  made  these  dis- 
tance circulars  are  sent  out,  and  you  ascertain  the  true  distance,  and 
that  all  subsequent  action  is  predicated  upon  this  true  distance  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will  illustrate  that  by  this  very  route 
mentioned. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  do.  Take  the  route 
from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  and  illustrate  it.  Let  me  understand 
the  case  perfectly.  As  I  understand  it,  the  route  was  advertised  from 
Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn  as,  say  thirty-five  miles.  Do  you  recollect 
what  the  distance  circular  showed  that  route  to  be  when  it  came  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  The  distance  circulars  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  in  evidence,  if  your  honor  please. 

The  COUKT.  He  usq§,|toj(fe^j!)yi^EPOib«8(gration. 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  right, T  withdraw  my  objection. 
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Q.  Suppose  that  the  distance  circular  showed  that  the  route  was 
only  twenty  miles,  and  it  was  advertised  as  thirty-two  miles  ;  you  say, 
in  that  case,  the  practice  is  what  *?  Does  he  get  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  distance  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose,  after  you  got  back  these  distance  circulars  it  was  found 
necessary  to  extend  that  route  to  Pueblo,  making  twelve  miles  addi- 
tional. Now,  in  figuring  up  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  for  that 
additional  twelve  miles,  upon  what  basis  would  you  make  the  calcula- 
tion ;  upon  the  thirty-two  miles  that  was  advertised  for,  or  upon  the 
twenty  miles  which  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  distance  circular  ? 
— A.  The  calculation  is  based  upon  the  true  distance,  as  shown  by  the 
distance  circular,  and  the  contractor  is  entitled  under  the  universal 
practice  of  the  department  to  pay  pro  rata  for  the  additional  distance, 
notwithstanding  it  may  still,  alter  adding  the  distance,  be  less  than'the 
advertised,  distance,  because  the  advertised  distance  proves  to  be  in- 
correct. I  think,  in  this  case,  the  original  distance  advertised  was 
thirty-five  miles,  and  the  distance  circular  showed  it  to  be  but  twenty. 
After  the  twelve  miles  had  been  added,  because  the  distance  was  shown 
to  be  twelve  miles  greater  to  go  by  way  of  this  point  named  than  to  go 
direct,  it  was  still  short  of  the  advertised  distance.  It  was  only  thirty- 
two  miles  instead  of  thirty-five  miles,  I  think,  if  I  recollect  right. 

By  the  Oouet  : 

Q,  So  that  he  got  no  pay  for  the  additional  service ! — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  he 
got  pay  for  the  additional  twelve  miles. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  got  pay  for  thirty-five  miles  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  three  miles  less  than  advertised,  and  he  got 
paid  for  twelve  miles  additional. 

Mr.  Wilson.  These  gentlemen  persistently  refuse  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Upon  my  soul  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  very  matter  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  by 
the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  it  one  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  witness.]  Just  repeat  on  what  basis  the  thing 
is  done. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  it  the  advertised  distance  or  the  true  distance  °1 

The  Witness.  [Taking  up  a  piece  of  board.]  The  points  named  are 
supposed  to  be  the  two  corners  of  this  board.  Saint  Charles  and  Green- 
horn, the  distance  is  stated  to  be  thirty-five  miles. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  advertisement  1 

The  Witness.  In  the  advertisement.  Afterwards  it  is  decided  to 
embrace  an  office  located,  say  about  the  center  of  the  board.  It  is 
shown  by  the  certificates  of  the  postmasters  that  it  is  twelve  miles  fur- 
ther to  go  this  way  than  it  is  to  go  straight  between  the  two  points. 
Under  that  state  of  facts,  no  matter  what  the  advertised  distance 
was  stated  to  be,  the  true  distance  is  taken,  and  the  contractor  is  en- 
titled to  an  allowance  for  the  actual  additional  distance,  the  difference 
between  the  distance  straight  and  the  angular  distance. 

The  Court.  The  difference  between  the  actual  distance  and  the  added 
distance. 

The  Witness.  The  difference  between  the  actual  distance  and  the 
added  distance. 

The  Court.  So  that  in  fact  he  loses. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  he  gains. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  g&m&Jgitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Merrick.  That  I  undt-rstand. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  says  when  they  advertise  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
it  turns  out  that  that  distance  is  not  as  long 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  He  is  getting  paid  for  the  advertised 
distance,  thirty-live  miles,  and  its  actual  distance  is  only  twenty  miles. 
He  gets  pay  for  thirty-five  miles,  does  he  not,  under  the  contract  % 

The  Witness.  He  does  not  get  pay  in  miles.  The  contract  never 
specifies  the  miles.  It  is  stated  in  the  advertisement,  but  never  in  the 
contract.  The  points  to  be  supplied  are  named  in  the  contract.  To 
avoid  this  very  difficulty  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  accurate  distances 
the  points  to  be  supi)lied  are  named  in  the  contract;  that  is  to  say,  from 
Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  and  he  is  required  to  do  that ;  but  the  dis- 
tance traveled  is  not  a  part  of  the  contract  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  will  see  it  works  both  ways. 

Q.  When  a  new  point  is  made,  how  do  you  estimate  the  distance  ? — 
A.  We  send  to  the  postmasters  at  each  side  of  the  point  to  be  embraced, 
and  get  them  to  certify  over  their  official  signatures  what  the  distance  is. 

Q.  What  the  new  distance  is  % — A.  What  the  new  distance  is.    They 
have  already  certified  what  the  true  distance  is  between  the  points. 
Then  they  certify  what  the  new  distance  is,  and  we  add  the  difference, 
and  pay  the  contractor  pro  rata  for  whatever  the  distance  is. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Eight  there.  Suppose  instead  of  its  being  an  intermediate  oflice 
that  is  put  on,  they  extend  the  route  from  Saint  Charles  to  Pueblo,  and 
add  (in  to  the  north  end  of  it  beyond  the  terminal  point  % — A.  What- 
ever the  distance  added  is  to  the  original  true  distance,  not  the  dis- 
tance specified  in  the  advertisement,  because  that  may  not  be  true,  but 
whatever  distance  is  added  to  the  true  original  distance  beyond  the 
points  named,  tlie  contractor  is  jiaid  for  pro  rata  additional. 

Q.  If  it  is  advertised  as  thirty-five  miles  between  Saint  Charles  and 
Greenhorn,  when  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  only  twenty,  and  then  there 
was  added  from  Saint  Charles  up  to  Pueblo',  fifteen  miles,  which  would 
make  the  total  distance  to  Pueblo,  thirty-five  miles,  just  state  whether 
there  would  be  an  extra  allowance  to  the  contractor  ? — A.  Certainly. 
That  would  take  him  beyond  the  point  mentioned  in  the  contract. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  In  other  words  they  make  a  contract  with  a  man  to  carry  the  mail 
from  one  point  to  another  point,  irrespective  of  what  that  distance  be- 
tween those  points  is "? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  distance  is  not  specified  in 
the  contract. 

Q.  And  if  they  add  anything  to  the  distance  between  those  points,  they 
pay  the  contractor  pro  rata  for  that  service  ? — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  x>ractice  of  the  department  ? — A. 
Ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  variation  from  it  ? — A.  S"ever. 

Q.  Suppose  they  advertise  it  twenty  miles  and  it  proved  to  be  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  they  added  on  fifteen  miles ;  then  what  would  be  done  ? 
^A.  Please  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Suppose  the  advertised  distance  was  twenty  miles,  and  it  turned 
out  when  you  got  in  your  distance  circular  that  it  was  actually  thirty- 
five  miles ;  you  say  in  that  case  the  contractor  has  to  carry  it  without 
any  increase  of  pay  although  it  is  thirty-five  miles  % — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
without  any  increase  of  pay. 

.  S;  ^«^-,^"l*P?f  yf'&^M&WM*c^'0  that,  then  what  do  you 
do  % — A.  We  add  fifteen^to  the  mirty-hve  miles  making  the  route  fifty 
miles  long. 
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Q.  He  would  have  to  carry  it,  would  he  not  ? — A.  Yws,  sir ;  he  is 
paid  for  the  fifteen  miles  added,  if  there  were  fifteen  mile!,  added  to  the 
true  distance,  but  it  makes  the  route  fifty  miles  long. 

Q.  Although  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  been  advised  by  the  adver- 
tisement that  the  route  was  only  twenty  miles  long  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  thirty -five,  and  then  you  add  fifteen  miles  to  that  making  it  fifty, 
you  still  only  add  to  his  pay  the  additional  fifteen  miles  that  was  added 
to  the  service  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tour  honor,  it  is  the  hour  for  adjournment.  I  think  I 
am  through  with  Mr.  French,  although  there  may  be  something  else  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  There  is  so  much  of  it  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  carry  it  all  in  my  head.  My  impression  is  that  I  am  through 
with  him  so  far  as  the  examination-iu-chief  is  concerned.  G^eueral 
Henkle  wants  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Before  the  court  adjourns,  I  want  to  have  the  privilege 
of  calling  a  gentleman  who  is  here  from  the  department  and  does  not 
want  to  come  back  again.     I  simply  want  to  ask  him  a  single  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  object.  A  department  gentleman  can  come  here. 
We  consented  to  one  interruption  of  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  a  question  for  the  court  and  not  for  counsel. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  submit  in  the  orderly  progress  of  the 
case  tl^at  it  should  not  be  done.    The  gentleman  can  come  here  again. 

The  OouET.  Oh,  no.     He  would  rather  come  here  than  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  he  will  have  to  come  back  in  the  morning. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  un- 
til to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   2,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  examination  of  John  L.  French  was  resumed,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  atthis  paper  and  state  whether 
it  is  one  of  the  blanks  used  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  and  if  so, 
how  long  it  has  been  in  use  there? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  tLe  form 
of  blank  which  is  used  for  the  acceptance  of  proposals,  and  which  has 
been  used  substantially  in  the  same  form  with  verbal  changes  ever  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  dei^artment. 

Q.  Turn  over  to  the  next  page  and  state  whether  that  also  is  the  same 
that  has  been  in  use  during  the  time  you  have  mentioned? — A.  [After 
examining  the  second  sheet  of  paper.]  It  is  substantially  the  same. 
Whenever  changes  occur,  from  time  to  time  in  the  law,  changes  may  be 
made  in  these  instructions,  or  in  this  notice  to  bidders,  to  make  the 
notice  conform  to  the  changes  in  the  law ;  but  it  is  substantially  the 
same  thiug  that  has  been  in  use  ever  since  I  came  into  the  department. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  read  this  paper  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  I  presume  it  is  similar  to  those  in  ordinary  use, 
but  I  see  it  is  dated  1882. 

Mr.  Wilson.     He  says  it  is  the  same  in  substance. 

Mr.  Bliss.  "  In  substaifiP^'zecf  by  Microsoft® 
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^Ir.  Wilson.  The  same  iu  substance  that  has  been  used.  The  only 
cliiiuges  that  have  been  made  are  changes  to  conform  to  the  law. 

The  OouRT.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  get  one  of  the  old  forms  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps  I  can  do  so.  I  will  show  your  honor  what  I 
want  particularly  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  jury.  [Exhibiting  paper 
to  Ihe  court.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that.  There  is  no  evidence  that  that  was  in 
this  paper  at  that  time,  or  anything  about  it.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  one  of  the  old  forms.    I  will  try  to  help  you  to  get  one. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  I  get  through  with  the  witness  I  will  let  him  go 
and  get  one. 

Tlie  GouET.  The  paper  is  objected  to  as  it  is  a  form  that  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  or  used  in  1882,  and  the  witness  states  that  it  is  the 
same  as  was  formerly  used  except  where  changes  have  been  made.  We 
do  not  know  whatthechanges  are.  If  itis  important  at  all  it  is  betterto 
have  the  form  that  was  used  during  the  time  in  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well,  I  will  get  one.  I  will  ask  a  subpoena  for 
the  Second  Assistant,  Mr.  E.  A.  Elmer,  to  bring  the  acceptance  book 
of  1S78,  under  the  advertisements  of  November,  1877. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  need  not  issue  a  subpoena. 

INIr.  Merrick.  Let  them  issue  it. 

The  Court.  [To  counsel  for  Government.]  Will  you  have  the  book 
here  for  use  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  them  issue  a  subpoena. 

Q.  What  was  the  custom  of  the  department  with  reference  to  the 
time  to  which  a  route  would  be  expedited  where  expedition  was  deter- 
mined upon  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  For  example,  suppose  a  petition  asked  for  an  expe- 
dition to  one  hundred  hours,  and  you  found  on  examination  that  that 
would  make  only  one  mile  and  a  quarter  an  hour ;  would  you  expedite 
to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  would  you  still  further  reduce  the  time  ? 
What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  department  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  That  faUs  within  the  ruling  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  to  prove  the  custom,  your  honor,  and  not  the 
policy. 

The  Court.  Ah !  but  that  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  no;  it  is  what  was  the  habit  in  that  oflice. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  practice  of  the  department. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  has  always  let  that  in  from  the  very  outset. 

Tlie  Court.  No.  I  have  admitted  the  forms  of  the  oflflce,  and  the 
methods  of  doing  business,  but  not  the  policy  of  the  office  in  making 
orders. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  the  method  of  doing  business,  I  suppose. 

The  Court.  No  ;  it  does  not  relate  to  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  the  court  sustains  the  objection,  and  we  reserve 
iin  exception. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  bids  that  were  submitted  under  the 
letting  in  question  and  made  an  examination  of  them  ? — A.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Postmaster-General's  printed  report  of  all  the  bids. 

Q.  The  report  that  was  put  in  evidence  here,  as  you  understand  it  1 
— A.  I  believe  it  is  in,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  tab.ulated  statemen±x»f  the  number  of  bids  that 
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were  made  by  Joliu  W.  Dorsey,  Jolin  E.  Miner,  Johu  M.  Peck,  J.  H. 
Watts,  and  A.  E.  Boone  at  that  letting  'i — A.  I  have. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  State  whether  that  is  the  table  you  made 
out.— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  table  ? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be,  barring  the  errors 
that  are  necessary  to  human  imperfection. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  its  being  correct,  have  you  ? — A.  IsTo, 
sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  error  in  it  ■? — A.  I  know  of  none.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  desire  now,  if  your  honor  please,  to  offer  this  table  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Let  me  see  it,  please.  [Paper  submitted  to  Mr.  Bliss.] 
We  do  not  object  to  it,  except  as  to  the  people  specified  in  it  who  are 
not  named  in  this  indictment. 

The  Court.  Boone  and  Watts. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Boone  and  Watts  we  object  to. 

The  Court.  It  is  admitted  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  the  testimony  was  that  Boone 
and  Watts  were  in  the  original  combination  for  this  bidding,  and  we 
want  to  show  how  many  routes  they  bid  on,  and  how  many  contracts 
they  got.  The  evidence  shows  that  these  parties,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  joined  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  getting  contracts. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  as  to  Watts. 
There  is  as  to  Boone. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  think  they  can  point  to  any  evidence  to  that 
eifect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  what  effect? 

JMr.  Bliss.  That  they  were  jointly  interested  in  the  bids.  Mr.  Boone 
was  employed  undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  bids. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  was  testified  to  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  will  point  it  out  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  so.  Mr. 
Boone  was  undoubtedly  a  bidder  but  he  was  interested  outside  of  this 
combination  and  on  his  own  hook. 

The  Court.  Something  was  said  about  Boone  by  Walsh. 

•  Jlr.  Wilson.  And  Watts  was  originally  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  do  not  care  anything  particularly  about  Watts.  He 
ouly  bid  on  a  comparatively  small  number.  There  are  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  bids  in  his  name. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  Boone's 
coiuu'ction  with  the  original  association,  and  that  he  was  "  froze  out," 
as  the  witness  said 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  That  is  the  way  the  other  side  state  it. 
The  Court.  [Continuing] — that  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  on  another  ground.  It  is  a  table  made  up  from 
evidence  in  the  case,  and  is  not  in  itself  evidence.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  argument,  but  certainly  is  not  evidence  in  the  case.  It  is  an  ab- 
stract drawn  from  the  bids  put  in  by  us.  We  put  in  only  the  bids  of 
Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck.  We  did 'not  put  in  the  bids  of  Boone  or 
Watts,  and  therefore  those  would  necessarily  on  that  ground  be  ex- 
«luded ;  but  other  than  that  the  entire  table  would  be  excluded  as 
evidence,  simply  because  it  is  an  abstract  of  evidence  that  is  in.  It  is 
a  tabulation  of  evideuc€Cfe^^%Wfe/^s©??®se  can  be  referred  to  in 
argument. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  claim  that  it  is  competent,  your  honor,  just  exactly  as 
we  could  have  a  book-keeper  take  a  set  of  books  and  make  out  a  bal- 
ance-sheet for  use. 

The  Court.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  objection  is  valid  upon  the  lat- 
ter ground  certainly.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  practice  in  the  courts 
to  permit  book-keepers  to  make  out  statements  from  complicated  ac- 
counts and  prove  them.  I  shall  overrule  the  objection.  The  paper 
may  go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  to  Boone  and  Watts  ? 

The  Court.  Except  as  to  Watts. 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  to  Boone  I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  showing 
that  he  was  in  the  combination  as  a  bidder  at  all.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it.  He  was  employed  by  them  to  get  up  the  bids.  He  had  bids 
outside  of  those,  in  which  they  were  not  interested. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  they  all  came  into  the  common  pool. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Boone's  bids  did  not. 

The  Court.  According  to  your  own  evidence  Boone  was  in  the  com- 
bination in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Mr.  INGBRSOLL.  Yes. 

The  Court.  But  Boone  stated  himself  that  he  was  thrown  out  be- 
cause  

Mr.  Henklb.  [Interposing.]  They  tried  to  show  the  reason  why  he 
was  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  you  would  not  let  us.    He  was  squeezed  out. 

The  Court.  It  may  go  in  as  to  all  except  Watts.  Watts  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  combination  by  any  evidence  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  suppose  the  counsel  will  not  desire  to  have  me  read 
all  this  through  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  simply  read  the  footings. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  will  have  to  change  the  footings. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  simply  give  the  aggregates  as  to  each  one  to  save 
time,  and  then  I  will  change  it.  The  recapitulation  of  this  table  is  as 
follows : 

Dorsey  put  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bids  and  was  the  lowest 
bidder  on  forty-eight  routes. 

Miner  put  in  two  hundred  and  eighteen  bids  and  was  the  lowest  bid- 
der on  forty-six  routes. 

Peck  put  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bids  and  was  the  lowest 
bidder  on  thirty-one  routes. 

Boone  put  in  four  hundred  and  forty-five  bids  and  was  the  lowest  bid- 
der on  eighteen  routes. 

The  aggregate  of  their  bids  is  eleven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  their  lowest  bids  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

[The  table  complete,  which  was  marked  by  the  clerk  11  X,  is  as  fol- 
lows :] 
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EoutcSf  UdSj  ^0.,  under  adverUsementa  of  November  1,  1877,  for  sei^Hce  from  .Trrfrf-tTir^W, 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas...- 

Nebraska 

Dakota 

Montana  

Wyoming 

■Colorado 

New  Mexico  — 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

■Oreeon 

Nevada. 

California 

Total 


EECAPITULATION. 

Dorsey  put  in  288  bids,  and  was  lowest  bidder  on  48  routes. 
Miner  put  in  218  bids,  and  was  lowest  bidder  on  46  routes. 
PorV      ptft  iJi  19P  bid»  and  was  lowest  biddBr  on  31  routes. 


■WattB 


-t+-t 


Boone   put  in  445  bids,  and  was  lowest  'bidder  on  18  routes. 

Total,  1,244  152 

94  9 


1,150 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Wilson  you  said : 

It  haa  always  lieen  since  I  have  known  anything  about  the  department  the  custom 
to  make  any  changes  that  were  deemed  necessary  even  before  the  service  began  under 
the  contract,  after  the  contract  had  been  executed  and  filed  in  the  department. 

Tou  used  the  expression  "  changes  in  the  service."  What  changes 
do  you  mean  that  to  include  ? — A.  Either  increase  of  service  or  curtail- 
ment of  service  or  embracing  new  offices  on  the  route  or  any  changes 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  about  changes  of  speed  ? — A.  Any*change. 

Q.  Expedition  ? — A.  Expedition  or  any  change. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  case  prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  1876,  in  which 
that  took  place  with  reference  to  a  change  of  speed  1 — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  ever  did  take  place  prior  to  the 
23d  of  July,  1876 1— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  did  or  did  not 
take  place. 

Q.  Then  your  evidence  as  to  its  being  the  custom  does  not  apply  to 
expedition  prior  to  the[^^;^:j\^i^^§0^s  it^—A.  My  testimony 


was  that  any  change  deemed  necessary  was  made  as  well  before  as  after 
the  service  began. 

Q.  You  say  that  M'as  the  custom.  Do  I  understand  you  still  to  say 
that  the  custom  was  so  to  do  with  reference  to  expedition  prior  to  the 
23d  of  July,  1876? — A.  I  say  that  the  custom  was  to  do  that  if  it  was 
deemed  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  to  do  it  with  reference  to  expedition  prior  to 
the  23d  of  July,  1876  ? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  can  name  no 
case. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  custom  to  make 
such  changes  in  case  oT  expedition  prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  1876  ? — A.  I 
have  tried  to  answer  the  question  as  definitely  as  I  can. 

Q.  You  can  say  it  was  or  it  was  not,  or  you  do  not  know. 

The  OoxJET.  You  can  answer  whether  it  was  the  custom  or  not. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Certainly,  he  can. 

A.  I  have  said  that  I  know  of  no  case  of  expedition. 

Q.  The  question  I  put  to  you  is  this :  Was  it  the  custom  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  understand  the  force  of  that  question  differently  from 
what  I  have  answered. 

Q.  Answer  the  question  whether  it  was  the  custom  prior  to  the  23d 
of  July,  1876,  to  make  changes  with  reference  to  speed  after  a  contract 
was  signed  and  before  its  performance  was  entered  upon  ? — A.  I  should 
have  to  say  I  do  not  know,  because  I  cannot  specify. 

Q.  Then  you  limit  your  previous  answer  as  to  saying  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  department  in  such  cases,  to  changes  other  than  expedi- 
tion, do  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  limit  it,  because  I  cannot  specify 
what  changes. 

Q.  But  your  answer  now  stands  as  applicable  to  all  changes.  You 
have  stated  that  by  changes  you  mean  to  include  expedition.  Now^ 
you  say  you  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  such  question  as  to  expedi- 
tion prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  1876  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  instance  of  changes  of  that  sort  since  the  23d 
of  July,  1876  ?— A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  such  was  the  custom  after  the  23rd  of 
July,  18761 — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  there  was  any  custom  to  make 
changes  under  such  circumstances  as  to  expedition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Q.  Then  your  previous  answers  must  be  limited  to  changes  other 
than  expedition,  must  they? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  limit  them.  I 
simply  say  that  I  am  unable  to  specify. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  specify.  I  am  talking  about  the  custom. 
Was  there  any  custom  before  or  after  the  23rd  of  July,  1876,  to  make 
changes  in  the  rate  of  speed  after  contracts  had  been  signed  and  before 
the  performance  was  entered  upon  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  was, 
either  before  or  after. 

Q.  You  canuot  say  that  in  any  case  there  was  any  custom  at  all  of 
that  sort  ? — A.  The  question  is  limited  to  expedition ;  certainly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  adding  post-offices,  and  used  the  expression,  "  Get- 
ting^the  statement  of  distance"  when  a  post-office  was  added,  from  the 
postmasters  on  either  side. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  post-office  was  added  by  a  spur  on  the  route ;  where 
did  they  get  the  knowledge  of  the  distance  from  ? — A.  From  the  office 
from  which  it  diverged,  and  also  from  the  new  office,  probably. 

Q.  From  whom  at^^y^^y^^jjOp^lg^^he  newly  appointed  post- 
master. ^  ' 
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Q.  You  have  spoken  of  deductions  being  made  from  payments.  You 
said  deductions  were  made  when  there  was  a  reasonable  excuse.  Did 
you  mean  that  if  service  was  not  performed,  and  there  was  a  reasonable 

excuse  for  not  performing  it,  then  the  full  pay  was  allowed  ? A.  Will 

you  please  repeat  the  question  1 

Q.  If  the  service  was  not  performed  on  a  given  day,  and  what  was 
called  a  reasonable  excuse  was  presented  for  not  performing  it,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  then  the  department  allowed  the  full  pay  for  the  serv- 
ice of  that  <iay1 — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  a  trip 
was  lost,  for  instance,  and  a  reasonable  excuse  was  given  for  the  failure 
on  account  of  storm  or  high  water,  or  any  such  casualty,  then  only  the 
price  of  the  trip  pro  rata  was  deducted. 

Q.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  trip  was  lost  was  the  pro  rata  deducted  ? 
—A.  I  had  not  finished  my  answer.  I  was  going  on  to  say:  But  in  all 
cases  the  price  of  the  trip  was  deducted  when  the  trip  was  lost  and  the 
fact  was  known  to  the  department,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  failure 
might  be. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  deducted  under  those  circumstances  ever  re- 
mitted afterward  1 — A.  I  know  of  no  case. 

Q.  Now,  when  speed  wa.s  lost  but  the  trip  made,  what  was  the  prac- 
tice 1 — A.  The  deduction  was  made  for  the  loss  of  speed  in  the  same 
way. 

Q.  The  pro  rata  amount  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  afterwards  remitted  i — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  What  was  considered  a  reasonable  excuse,  and  treated  as  such  1 — 
A.  I  cannot  specify  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  a  proper  question  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  that,  your  honor.  This  gentleman  was 
not  in  charge  of  the  inspection  division.  The  question  should  be,  what 
would  be  considered  a  reasonable  excuse  by  the  ofi&cer  having  the 
power  to  decide  that  question. 

The  Court.  He  was  interrogated  on  that  subject,  if  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  language  "reasonable  excuse"  was 
taken  from  his  answer. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  This  is  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  excuse. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  was  treated  as  a  reasonable  excuse.  Your  honor 
will  remember  that  Brady  was  the  final  judge  on  that  subject. 

The  Court.  Yes.    This  is  proper  cross-examination,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Brady  decided,  and  certified  to  the  Auditor. 

Q.  What  was  treated  as  a  reasonable  excuse? — A.  I  cannot  answer 
that  categorically,  for  the  reason  that  the  power  of  deciding  as  to  what 
was  a  reasonable  excuse  was  in  each  case  vested  in  the  officer  to  whom 
the  application  was  made  for  remission. 

Q.  Was  that  not  in  Mr.  Brady,  and  did  not  Mr.  Brady  make  the 
remissions?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not. 

Q.  You,  as  chief  clerk  or  acting  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, made  remissions,  did  you  not  ? — A.  1  did  sometimes. 

Q.  Then  do  you  not  know  what  was  treated  in  the  department  as  a 
reasonable  excuse ! — A.  Well,  1  know  some  things. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  to  have  been  treated  in  the  department  as  a 
reasonable  excuse  1 — A.  Well,  if  a  carrier  of  the  mail  came  to  a  stream 
that  was  impassable,  the  bridge  being  washed  away,  or  a  storm  of  any 
kind  rendered  the  road  impassable,  the  excuse  was  considered,  reason- 
able for  a  failure,  and  only  the  price  .of'  a  trin,  was  deducted. 

Q.  The  same  way  in  cW^liWTOfW^A.  If  a  snow  storm  was 


of  such  severity  as  to  prevent  the  carrier  from  going — a  very  severe 
snow  storm,  it  was  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  making  the 
trip. 

Q.  But  still  the  price  of  the  trip  was  deducted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  1876,  have  you  known  of  any  case  of  ex- 
pedition ordered  when  the  contractor  had  not  commenced  the  service 
at  the  time  required  by  his  contract  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Court.  I  understood  he  had  answered  that  question  before. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No.  The  former  question  was  when  he  was  required  to 
have  begun  his  service.  This  is  when  he  had  not  actually  begun  it. 
He  may  not  have  begun  it  for  three  months  after  his  time. 

Q.  Where  a  subcontract  gave  to  the  subcontractor  more  money  than 
the  Government,  by  its  contract,  was  to  pay  to  the  con  tractor,  how  was  the 
amount  allowed  the  subcontractor  arranged  in  cases  of  expedition ! 
Take  for  instance  a  contract  the  Government  paying  the  contractor 
$500,  and  the  subcontractor  by  his  contract  getting  from  the  contractor 
$700,  and  then  an  expedition  coming  which  carried  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  contract,  say,,  to  $5,000,  how  was  the  amount  of  propor- 
tion of  the  sum  to  be  allowed  to  the  subcontractor  arrived  at  ? — A.  Ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  where  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor 
was  less  than  the  contractor ;  pro  rata  on  the  contract. 

Q.  Then  in  that  case  you  would  allow  the  subcontractor  all  of  the 
increase  of  pay  would  you,  inasmuch  as  he  got  more  than  the  original 
pay  1 — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding,  is  it  ? — A.  I  say  it  was  calculated 
pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  you  apply  this  pro  rata  ? — A.  The  cal- 
culation was  exactly  the  same  as  when  the  amount  allowed  the  sub- 
contractor was  less  than  the  contractor  received. 

Q.  In  the  case  I  put  to  you,  would  the  subcontrator  receive  the  whole 
amount  of  the  increase  of  pay  1 — A.  He  would,  unless  the  subcon- 
tract specified  otherwise. 

Q.  Then  the  terms  of  the  subcontract  governed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  subcontract  provided  that  in  case  of  expedition  the  sub- 
contractor was  to  receive  only  60  per  cent.,  then  in  case  of  expedition 
the  department  would  order  him  to  get  only  60  per  cent.,  would  they 
not  1 — A.  Certainly  ;  they  would  follow  the  terms  of  the  subcontract. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  in  increases  of  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Errors  are  sometimes  made  in  advertisements,  are  they  not  ? — A. 
They  are. 

Q.  How  are  those  corrected ;  are  they  noc  corrected  by  readvertising 
it  1 — A.  They  are  sometimes,  if  the  error  is  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as 
to  practically  vitiate  the  advertisemen  t.  Then  the  route  is  not  let  and 
the  service  readvertised.  If  the  error  is  of  distance  and  is  small  they 
are  not  so  treated. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  small  ?  Suppose  that  after  advertising  a 
contract,  and  before  the  letting  the  department  receives  notice  from 
the  posti7iasters  on  the  route  that  the  distance  is  too  long  by  a  third. 
Do  they  then  go  on  and  let  the  contract  as  of  the  original  length  or  do 
they  readvertise  ? — A.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  discretion  which  to  do. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  was  the  practice  ? — A.  Well,  my  recollection  is 
that  if  the  error  is  of  no  greater  distance  than  a  third  the  route  would 
be  let.    They  would  not  readvertise  it. 

Q.  But  they  would  let  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thea  having  let  it,  suppose  they  were  notified  by  the  post- 
masters on  the  route  tltaL:tlia^istaj»efe-,TadTOffitised  was  the  distance  to 
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an  extended  place  beyond  that  which  they  gave,  and  that  to  get  the 
mail  to  the  point  in  the  advertisement  they  must  run  from  that  ex- 
tended place.  I  will  state  a  case.  For  instance,  suppose  an  advertise- 
ment to  be  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn  at  thirty-five  miles,  and  the 
postmasters  notified  the  department  prior  to  the  letting  that  the  dis- 
tance given,  thirty-five  miles,  is  the  distance  from  Pueblo  to  Grreenhorn, 
and  that  Pueblo  is  twelve  miles  beyond  Saint  Charles,  and  that  there  is 
no  way  for  any  mail  to  get  to  Saint  Charles  except  by  sending  it  from 
Pueblo.  Now  with  notification  of  that  sort  before  the  department  do 
they  go  on  and  let  the  contract  under  the  advertisement  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  if  the  change  can  be  made  afterwards,  as  it  was  made  in  that  case. 

Q.  They  go  on  and  let  the  contract,  do  they  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  let  the  contract,  then,  for  thirty-five  miles  from  Saint 
Charles  to  Greenhorn,  after  notice  that  it  was  only  twenty-two  miles, 
was  it  the  practice  to  extend  the  route  the  twelve  miles  to  Pueblo,  for 
instance,  and  then  to  allow  increased  pay  for  this  twelve  miles  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 
,  Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  that  sort? 

The  Witness.  Let  me  finish  my  answer,  please. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

A.  [Continuing.]  For  the  reason  that  the  distance  is  no  element  of 
the  contract. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  that  sort  prior  to  the  23d  day  of 
July,  1876  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  such  cases,  though  I  cannot  specify 
them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  such  cases  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  any  ever  come  under  your  observation  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  in 
the  multitude  of  routes,  that  they  came  under  my  observation.  I  can- 
not pretend  from  memory  to  specify. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  case  prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  187G  ? — A. 
I  have  just  said  that  I  did  not  know  such  a  case. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  how  do  you  know  the  custom  prior  to  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  simply  know  that  that  is  a  thing  that  would  be  done.  It  was  done 
in  that  case  and  would  be  done  again  if  the  same  reason  existed. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  would  have  been  done  by  other  assistants  if 
you  do  not  know  it  never  has  been  done  ? — A.  I  know  I  should  have 
done  it  myself. 

Q.  You  are  not  the  assistant  postmaster-general  ? — A.  I  am  trying 
to  answer  the  question  the  best  I  know  how. 

By  Mr.  Merkick  : 
Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  custom  was  prior  to  that  time  ? — A.  I 
think  the  custom  was  to  do  then  as  was  done  in  that  case. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  where  it  was  done  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  restating  the  distance  ? — A.  Where  a  distance 
circular  has  I5een  obtained  and  afterwards  evidence  is  furnished  that 
the  distances  as  given  in  that  regular  distance  circular  were  incorrect 
— the  distances  between  intermediate  points — then  a  restatement  of  the 
distance  is  often  made  to  make  the  books  show  the  true  distance. 

Q.  Where  a  distance  is  restated  and  increased  and  subsequently 
there  is  an  increase  of  trips,  does  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  additional  .trips  ?7-rA.„]Sro,  sirjJt  does  not. 

Q.  Where  a  distance  Wlfe^tM  ¥WfiOffi^^ased  and  subsequently 
there  is  expedition,  does  that  restatement  of  the  increase  of  distance 
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have  any  effect  upon  the  amount  allowed? — A.  I  should  say  not.  I 
might  qualify  that  last  answer  in  this  way :  If  any  change  had  been 
made  in  the  length  of  the  route,  by  embracing  offices  or  otherwise  on 
the  incorrect  distance,  in  orders  made  under  that  statement,  the  dis- 
tance would  have  to  be  modified  under  a  restatement  of  distance  be- 
cause of  the  change. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Speak  a  little  louder,  please. 

The  Witness.  If  any  orders  had  been  made  on  a  route  increasing 
the  distance  and  then  a  subsequent  corrected  distance  circular  should 
show  the  original  distance  to  have  been  incorrectly  stated,  then  it  would 
make  a  difference.  The  orders  made  under  the  incorrect  distance  cir- 
cular would  have  to  be  modified  or  changed  to  correspond  to  the  true 
distance. 

Q.  You  swore  that  in  your  opinion  bids  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
department  and  tampered  with.  Do  you  not  know  that  while  you  were 
chief  clerk  there  were  cases  of  that  kind ! — A.  I  did  not  swear  that  in 
the  first  place. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  swear  that  in  your  opinion  they  could  not  he 
taken  out  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  there  was  no  way  in  which  access  could 
be  had  to  the  bids  previous  to  their  opening.    I  say  that  still. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  while  you  were  chief  clerk  there  were  one 
or  more  instances  in  which  bids  were  taken  out  ? — A.  l!fot  before  they 
were  opened. 

Q.  Taken  out  after  they  were  opened? — A.  After  they  had  been 
opened  and  assorted  by  routes  and  recorded  upon  the  route  registers. 

Q.  Do  you  know'whether  that  has  taken  place  ? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  chief  clerk  ? — A.  In  April,  1881. 

Q.  Were  you  removed  ? — A.  I  was,  because  I  refused 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  No  matter  why.  I  asked  you  if  you  were 
removed.    I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  asking  a 
question. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Dickson.]  In  your  direct  testimony  yesterday,  you  stated 
you  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  1880 1—A.  Yes,  sir ;  1880. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  you  usually  knew  Mr.  Brady's  whereabouts 
when  absent  from  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Brady  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object  if  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  asked  of  his  own  knowledge. 

A.  I  could  not  say  now.  I  may  have  known  on  that  day,  but  I  do 
not  know  now.  I  have  no  means  now  of  fixing  it  if  I  did  know  then. 
I  probably  did  know  on  that  day  where  he  was,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
it  now. 

Q.  You  were  positive  in,  the  statement  that  you  usually  knew  his 
whereabouts,  and  that  is  why  I  make  the  inquiry  1 — A.  Well,  I  proba- 
bly did  know  on  that  day  where  he  was,  but  I  do  not  now  remember. 
By  Mr.  Meekiok  : 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  WiLSON  : 
Q.  Take  this  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route.   That  was  advertised 
for  two  hundred  and  &i^if(^^3yH>^C^MMl^<i  it  was. 
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Q.  The  real  distance  turned  out  to  be  tliree  hundred  and  three  miles  f 
— A.  Something  over  three  hundred,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  there  any  additional  pay  allowed  for  the  difference  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  and  three  miles  ? — A.  Koue 
at  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  bids  being  tampered  with.  Will  you  state  to 
the  jury  how  that  was  accomplished,  and  then  whether  any  precautions 
were  taken  at  once  to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind  occurring  after- 
wards ;  and,  if  so,  what  they  were  f — A.  At  the  time  referred  to  the 
bids  were  obtained  surreptitiously  from  the  department  by  the  con- 
tractors, or  the  amount  of  the  lowest  bid,  after  the  bids  had  been  as- 
sorted by  routes  and  recorded  upon  the  books,  and  that  information  was- 
obtained  by  bribing  the  clerks  who  had  charge  of  those  records,  and  in 
that  way  obtaining  the  amount  of  the  lowest  bid.  Then  the  stamp 
which  was  placed  upon  the  bids  was  obtained  from  the  messenger  in 
the  office  and  a  lac  simile  or  nearly  a  fac  simile  made  of  it — as  near  as 
they  could — but  from  the  failure  to  make  an  exact  fac  simile  the  fraud 
was  discovered  afterwards.  I  mean  the  stamp  used,  in  connection  with 
my  answer  to  that  lastquestion.  The  stamp  used  at  that  time  was  a  simple 
engraved  stamp  with  the  initials  of  the  two  officers  of  the  department 
designated  to  open  bids,  made  by  an  ordinary  engraver.  After  that  oc- 
currence a  device  was  adopted  and  the  seal  engraved  at  the  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  with  lathe  and  scroll  work,  as 
it  is  termed,  I  believe,  very  difftcult  of  counterfeiting,  and  that  was  used 
from  that  time  on  to  stamp  the  bids  with,  so  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  like  occurrence  to  take  place  from  the  difficulty  of  engraving 
the  seal  with  which  they  were  stamped. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  in  1874  or  1875.  I  can- 
not now  fix  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  the  Postmaster-General  and  who  was 
the  Second  Assistant  at  that  time  ? — A.  Governor  Jewell  was  Postmas- 
ter-General at  the  time,  and  Governor  Eoutt  was  just  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Mr.  Tyner  com- 
ing in. 

Q.  All  this  occurred  before  General  Brady's  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  Judge  Key's  ? — A.  Before  Judge  Key  came  into  the 
department. 

Q.  They  have  asked  if  you  were  removed  from  ofi&ce  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  was. 

Q.  State  why. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  CoTJKT.  I  think  he  may  say. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  we  are  permitted  to  contradict  his  statement  of  the 
cause 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  They  have  asked  him  a  question  of  that 
kind,  and  it  is  just  and  right  that  he  should  give  an  explanation. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  He  started  out  to  give  it,  but  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  was  simply  asked  if  he  was  removed,  and  it  struck 
me  that  if  Mr.  French  was  permitted  to  give  the  cause  I  should  have  to 
call  the  then  Postmaster-General  to  give  his  statement  of  the  cause 
why  he  was  removed,  and  that  would  be  running  into  a  side  issue. 

The  Court.  You  took  that  chance  when  you  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  simply  asked  the  question,  not  the  cause. 

The  Court.  It  was  a  collateral  matter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  T^EJftmmSbV^^i&^^P^^^^^^-  ^®^''  ®''''  ^  '^^^'^ 
no  objection.    At  the  proper  time  I  shall  seek  to  show  the  right  cause. 


The  Court.  As  it  has  been  brought  out  he  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  only  want  to  make  one  remark. 

Mr.  Henklb.  It  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  agree  never  to  speak  after 
a  question  has  been  decided  ! 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  must  take  your  own  medicine. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  medicine  and  have  it  ad- 
ministered all  around;  but  it  would  have  to  be  choked  down  in  some 
quarters,  though  I  would  take  it  readily.  Where  a  question  relating  to 
a  collateral  issue  is  asked  on  examination-in-chief,  the  books  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  the  cross-examination  does  not  necessarily  extend 
to  it.  That  is  the  first  proposition.  The  second  proposition  is  this, 
that  when  we  asked  whether  he  was  removed  or  not  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  an  inquiry  into  the  cause.  It  was  a  simple,  naked  fact 
standing  by  itself,  a  matter  of  record.  It  does  not  involve  the  reasons 
why  or  wherefore,  or  whether  those  reasons  are  well  founded  or  not. 
Trespassing  thus  far,  your  honor,  I  submit  the  matter. 

The  Court.  The  question  was  asked,  no  doubt,  for  some  purpose, 
because,  I  suppose,  the  counsel  would  never  ask  a  question  unless  they 
have  some  object. 

Mr.  Bliss.  On  this  side. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  the  purpose  of  asking  the  question  was  rather 
to  discredit  the  witness.  If  that  was  the  purpose,  then  the  witness  has 
a  right  to  state  the  reason  why  he  was  removed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  to  show  bias,  and  if  he  was  wrongly  removed 
the  bias  is  so  much'the  greater. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  You  can  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  was  removed  because  I  refused  to  resign.  I  was  asked  to  re- 
sign and  refused.  The  reason  for  my  removal  given  to  me  by  the  Post- 
master- General 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Which  Postmaster-General  ? 

The  Witness.  Postmaster-General  James. 

A.  [Continuing] — was  that  I  had  sat  by  General  Brady  and  known 
of  extravagance  and  had  failed  to  report  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Postmaster- General,  at  the  same  time  distinctly  admit- 
ting, to  my  question,  that  he  charged  no  wrong,  no  violation  of  law, 
but  that  I  had  known  of  wasteful  extravagance  and  had  failed  to  reportit 
to  the  Postmaster-General  or  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  only  reason  given  to  me  by  Mr.  James,  and  I  pressed  him 
for  any  other  reason.  He  demanded  my  resignation  three  times,  and 
three  times  I  refused,  and  then  I  was  removed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 

Martin  Maginnis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence? — Answer!  Helena,  Montana. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? — A.  I  am  Delegate  iu  Congress 
from  that  Territory. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — A.  Since  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  sir ;  nearly  ten  years. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mail  route  known  as  the  Bismarck  and 
Tongue  Eiver  route? — A.  I  have  never  been  over  it,  but  I  know  the 
country  it  traverses,  and  am  familiar  with  tl^e  general  circumstances  of 
the  route.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  that  route  ? 

The  Witness.  The  history  of  its  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  its  history. 

The  Witness.  Shall  I  go  back  to  the  beginning  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  route  established  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  route  to  the  northwestern  portion  or  to 
the  northwestern  people  of  the  Territory  that  had  been  endeavored  to 
be  established  for  many  years.  In  fact,  they  worked  at  it  in  1858  and 
along  about  General  Grant's  first  term  ;  I  think  Congress  made  an  ap- 
propriation upon  a  route  from  Abercrombie,  which  I  think  was  let  and 
the  contractor  failed 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  need  not  go  into  that  question. 

A.  [Continuing.]  Ever  since  I  was  in  Congress  I,  of  course,  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  route  there — to  open  a  route  there.  In  1873  the 
mails  were  run  around  by  Ogden  and  then  north  to  Salisbury,  and  the 
mails  from  the  Yellowstone  went  down  to  Boseman  and  then  from  Bose- 
man  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  down  to  Miles  City.  In  other 
words,  the  trade  and  trafl&c  and  mails  of  the  Territory  went  around  as 
it  were  through  the  back  yard  or  through  the  back  door  of  our  Terri- 
tory. One  of  the  very  pledges  upon  which  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
was  to  secure,  as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  military,  by  the  Government 
officers,  in  every  way,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  carrying  of  the  mails 
through  the  front  door  of  our  Territory.  Finally  the  Northern  Pacific 
revived  after  having 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  All  this  I  do  not  care  to  object  to,  but  I 
do  not  understand  it  to  come  within  the  ruling. 

The  OouET.  As  it  relates  to  this  particular  route  it  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  know ;  but  as  it  relates  to  matters  outside  of  Mr. 
Brady  or  anything  of  the  kind,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  comes  with- 
in the  ruling. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  bring  it  to  Brady,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

A.  [Continuing.]  Of  course  I  tried  very  hard  and  very  often  to  have 
the  route  established.  At  the  opening  up  of  the  country  a  fort  was 
estabhshed  at  Fort  Keogh,  the  largest  garrison  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  flourishing  town,  called  Miles 
City,  sprung  up  upon  the  mail  route  which  extended  down  from  Bose- 
man. I  had  very  many  calls  from  the  military  and  from  the  people  of 
that  country  to  have  the  route  opened,  and  recommended  it  very  often 
to  the  Post-Ofifice  Department.  It  was  finally  advertised,  and  I  remem- 
ber I  was  very  much  interested  in  Captain  Blakely,  of  Saint  Paul,  get- 
ting it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  now,  all  this  is  not  proper.  [To  the  witness.]  It 
was  advertised  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  advertised  and  let. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  what  Mr.  Maginnis  was  interested  in. 

The  Witness.  And  I  of  course  recommended  that  it  be  increased  and 
expedited. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you  call  at  the  Post-Office  Department  about  it. 
In  the  first  place  I  will  show  you  a  letter  ?— A.  I  have  no  particular 
remembrance  of  calling  in  regard  to  that  route.  [A  letter  submitted 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  witnes©]g^f§(Cy*jsMcPSSdfl^r. 

Q.  Bead  that  please. — ^A.  [Eeadmg :] 


Bismarck,  Dakota,  July  23,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Genbkal  : 

SiK  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  personal  call  made  on  yon  last 
■winter — 

I  evidently  had  made  a  call  on  him — 

by  Geu'l  Miles  ami  myself  in  relation  to  establishing  a  daily  mail  route  between  Miles 
City  and  Bismarck,  which,  at  that  time,  you  may  remember,  received  your  favorable 
consideration. 

I  remember  it  very  distinctly,  now,  sir. 

A  weekly  mail  (route  35051)  has  been  let,  and  the  service  is  now  established  from 
this  place,  but  with  a  once-a-week  mail  and  such  a  long  schedule,  the  route  will  not 
be  of  much  use,  and  will  not  shorten  the  mail  time  much  beyond  the  long  route,  via 
Montana. 

It  is  DOW  proposed  to  increase  the  service  to  tri-weekly,  and  to  reduce  the  schedule 
from  ninety  hours  to  sixty-five.  To  make  the  service  valuable,  this  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  then  the  question  of  daily  service  may  be  postponed  until  another  year. 

1  find  the  country  is  settling  faster,  and  the  need  of  this  mail  is  even  greater  than 
was  set  forth  by  Gen'l  Miles  at  the  time  of  our  call,  or  in  the  recommendations  of  other 
Army  officers  which  have  been  made  to  you. 

I  hope  the  service  may  be  increased,  and  the  schedule  reduced  as  asked  for. 
With  great  respect,  your  ob'd't  serv't, 

MARTIN  MAGINNIS, 

Del.  from  Montana. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  after  reading  that  letter,  that  it  reminds  you  that 
you  and  General  Miles  did  call  on  General  Brady  about  this  business  1 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  General  Miles  was  down  here  the  winter  before,  and 
was  at  me  all  the  time  to  have  that  route  established.  I  think  we  made 
Tei)eated  calls.     He  was  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Keogh. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  reasons  were  urged  by  General  Miles  upon 
General  Brady  to  have  that  ser^^ce  put  on  that  route  ? — A.  Oh,  the 
same  reasons  that  I  urged  myself;  that  the  mail  would  only  travel 
three  hundred  miles  instead  of  going  this  long  route  I  have  described ; 
that  it  would  bring  it  into  closer  communication  with  military  head- 
quarters at  Saint  Paul,  which  communication  was  deemed  so  necessar.y 
that  the  Government  built  a  telegraph  line  afterwards,  in  order  to  have 
rapid  communication  between  the  district  headquarters  at  Miles  City 
and  the  department  headquarters  at  Saint  Paul ;  and  in  addition,  the 
men  of  the  garrison  and  the  people  of  the  adjoining  towns  wanted  to 
get  their  mails. 

Q.  You  say  the  Government  built  a  telegraph  line  through  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  was  the  distance  that  this  mail  had  to  travel  and 
traverse  to  get  around,  as  you  say,  in  at  the  back  door  ? — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is,  if  I  remember  right,  from  Odgen  to 
Omaha,  one  thousand  and  forty  miles ;  from  there  to  Salisbury — I  do 
not  know  the  exact  distance,  but  it  is  approaching  four  hundred  miles; 
from  there  to  Boseman,  Montana,  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  from  there  to  Miles  City  and  Fort  Keogh  it  is  over  three 
hundred  miles. 

Q.  Now  how  far  is  it  from  Omaha  to  Saint  Paul  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  is  a  day's  ride. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Saint  Paul  to  Bismarck  ?— A.  It  is  two  hundred 
miles — I  do  not  know — about  four  hundred  miles,  I  should  think.  Of 
course  I  cannot  testify  exactly  as  to  these  distances. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  them  approximately  ? — A.  I  tuiuk  you  could 
^et  these  distances  from  the  postal  guide  correctly. 

The  CouKT.  It  is  ai^i^t^ms^msmi^mS) 
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Mr.  Mereiok.  That  all  goes  to  the  establishment  of  the  route  origi- 
nally by  Congress  ;  not  to  the  expedition  of  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  has  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  [Kesuming.]  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  wrote  that  particular  letter  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do. 

Q.  State  them  to  the  jury. — A.  I  was  at  Bismarck  on  my  way  to 
Montana  takiug  my  family  np.  I  went  by  river  and  failed  to  connect 
witb  the  boat,  had  to  lie  over  there  one  day  and  a  deputation  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Bismarck  waited  on  me.  They  spoke  about  the  face 
that  they  were  trying  to  have  the  route  extended,  and  that  their  Dele- 
gate was  interested  in  it  and  that  Montana  being  interested  in  it  for  the 
other  end  of  it,  suggested  that  I  would  do  something  for  it,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  had  done  and  would  cheerfully  do  all  I  could ;  and  I  think 
I  went  down  to  Mr.  Eing's  bank,  if  I  remember  right,  and  wrote  this 
letter. 

Q.  Will  you  state  now  what  are  the  advantages  to  a  newly  settled 
country  like  that  of  frequent  and  speedy  mails  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  that  admissible? 

The  Court.  He  has  made  it  rather  too  general,  but  as  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  route  he  must  confine  it  to  that. 

A.  The  advantages  are  obvious  to  get  the  mails  upon  a  route.  Shall 
I  state  the  general  advantages  to  the  Territory. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want? — A.  As  I  said  we  had  but  one  route. 
It  was  controlled  by  one  mail  contractor,  a  man  whom  I  had  nothing 
particularly  against,  except  as  you  can  see,  I  did  not  want  my  people 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  single  corporation — our  letters,  express,  and 
mails,  and  travel,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  company,  and  of  course,  my 
people  were  greatly  interested  in  opening  an  opposition  route,  and  a 
direct  route  to  the  East.  That  was  one  of  the  advantages.  The  other 
ad\aiitage  is  that  they  built  stations,  and  little  settlements  grew  up 
along  the  route,  and  it  rapidly  developed  the  country.  In  this  case  one 
year  that  terrible  catastrophe  in  which  General  Custer  perished  oc- 
curred. In  another  year  there  was  scarcely  a  place  along  that  whole  Yel- 
lowstone Valley  where  you  could  not  make  a  ranch  in  order  to  get  a 
mail — it  developed  so  rapidly.  And  then  again  the  Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad  was  built  right  along  this  very  route,  and  was  completed  be- 
fore the  contract  was  finished. 

Q.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  constructed  its  road  over  this  line  ? — A. 
It  coustructed  it  before  the  contract  period  was  completed. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  the  Indian  question  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  now,  I  object  to  that.' 

The  Court.  Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  yes,  let  him  supplement  the  honorable  Post-Oflace 
Department.  If  there  isn't  enough  provided  for  the  military  expenses, 
let  them  take  it  out  of  the  post-ofBce  fund. 

A.  Everything  that  affects  the  settlement  of  the  country  affects  the 
Indian  question. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  The  service  was  cou^j^fi^  ©^  1^tt^S%^^^^yj  1^'^^  ^—A,  It  was 


let  to  be  commenced  then.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  commenced  it 
then  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  commenced  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never 
knew  the  contractors  on  the  route,  and  never  was  over  the  route. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  how  the  service  was  being  commenced 
at  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter  which  has  been  read  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  it  was  being  performed  at  all  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  presume  that  it  was,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  that  a  daily 
route  of  that  schedule  across  there  was  not  of  any  account,  and  I  wanted 
a  more  rapid  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  mean  a  weekly  route. 

The  Witness.  A  weekly  route. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
increase  you  recommended  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  even  know  the 
cost. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  about  that,  I  suppose ;  you  wanted  the  service  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  wanted  the  service. 

Q.  When  was  this  telegraph  line  of  which  you  speak  built  1 — A.  I 
cannot  remember,  sir.  It  was  about  that  time.  They  were  getting  the 
appropriation  through  Congress  to  build  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  at  a  considerable  time  after? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just 
about  that  time ;  along  about  that  year. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
could  tell  by  looking  back  at  the  appropriation  bill.  I  think  it  was 
1878.     I  know  it  was  the  year  George  Spencer  went  out  of  Congress. 

Q.  It  was  the  year  that  Spencer  went  out  of  the  Senate? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  1879  ?— A.  Well. 

Q.  Was  the  telegraph  line  built  that  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  built  right 
off. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  letter  is  dated  1878. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  we  asked  for  a  subpoena  some 
days  ago  for  the  department  to  produce  the  ofiicial  letter-books,  and 
the  Second  Assistant  informs  us  that  he  has  not  got  them.  They  be- 
long to  the  Second  Assistant's  office.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
these  gentlemen  will  produce  them  if  they  have  them? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  private  official  letter-books  I  am  informed,  sir,  at 
some  time  during  the  cleaning  of  the  office  disappeared,  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  them.  We  have  made  several  hunts  for  them,  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  question  of  subpoena,  and  are  not  able  to  find 
them.  I  am  so  informed  by  Mr.  Lyman.  If  you  desire  him  to  come 
here  to  testify  I  will  telephone  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him  come. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Before  you  do  that  Mr  Wilson,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Will- 
iams a  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well. 

J.  W.  T.  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

.1    1 

By  Mr.  Henkle  :  '     ' 

Question.  What  is  your  position? — Answer.  lam  a  corresponding- 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster -General. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  charge  of  the  post-offices  in  Ore- 
gon?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state,  if  you  have  the  date  before 
you,  when  S.  H.  Abb^]^y^g^^yt/j7/^^gflijB;^aster  at  Alvord,  Grant 
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County,  Oregon  1 — A.  [Eeferring  to  a  record  book.]  He  ceased  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1881,  and  the  office  was  discontinued  the  1st  of  April, 
1881. 

A.  0.  Btjell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  1 — Answer.  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  think  I  met  him — I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  the  spring  of  1877  or  1878.  It  was  the  spring  of 
1878  when  he  was  at  the  Eiggs  House.  I  met  him  with  Governor 
Packard  and  Senator  Kellogg. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Walsh  ever,  at  any  time,  pay  to  you  a  thousand  dollars, 
or  any  other  sum,  on  account  of  any  indebtedness  of  General  Brady  to 
you? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  State  the  purpose  of  the  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  state  it.  Mr.  Walsh  stated  in  his  examina- 
tion  

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  will  put  it  that  way — in  his  cross-examination — 
that  he  loaned. General  Brady  $12,000;  that  in  paying  that  $12,000  to 
General  Brady  he  gave  him  $11,000,  and  paid  to  Mr.  Buell  $1,000  at 
the  request  of  General  Brady.  I  want  to  show  by  Mr.  Buell  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  never  owed  him  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  Mr.  Walsh 
never  paid  him  a  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  General  Brady,  but 
that  the  only  money  Mr.  Walsh  ever  paid  to  Mr.  Buell  was  money  that 
Walsh  himself  owed  to  Buell  for  services  rendered  for  Walsh  at  Walsh's 
request. 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  objection  is  the  same  as  made  the  other  day,  and 
was  covered  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  that  this  is  a  collateral  in- 
quiry, aiid  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers  was  brought  out  on  the 
cross-examination.  Buell's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  examina- 
tiouin-chief  in  any  particular  whatever,  and  not  referred  to  in  the  ex- 
amination-in-chief. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  counsel  hardly  expects 
it  to  be  admitted  on  the  other  side,  and  wants  to  present  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  exception.  One  other  objection,  or,  rather,  not  an  objection, 
but  a  hope  that  I  have,  is  that  your  honor  will  see  that  it  is  within  the 
ruling  you  made  as  to  collateral  matters,  and  it  will  lead  to  a  very  pro- 
tracted examination  about  matters  we  would  rather  avoid,  otherwise  I 
do  not  care  a  copper  about  what  he  will  say  about  it. 

The  Court.  Where  is  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  the  evidence  where  Buell's  name  appears  is  first  at 
page  1725,  again  at  1726,  third  at  1752,  '53,  '54.  I  think  those  are  the 
-only  passages  in  which  Mr.  Buell's  name  is  mentioned  at  all.  All  of 
them  are  in  the  cross-examination.     On  page  1725  it  is  this : 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  it? — A.  Teu  thousaod  dollars  or  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars; I  dou't  recollect  whicli;  one  of  the  uwo 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  fix  the  amount? — A.  [iifcer  refleccion.]  Twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it,  as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  it  ? — A.  In  the  early  part  of 
January,  I  think. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  early  part  of  January,  1680  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lend  him  that  money? — A.  Here  in  the  city. 

•Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  city  '&§itik&di&yaMk^(FS6lff^oe  Department. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  check  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  paid  him  the  money,  and  part  I  paid 
to  A.  C.  Bnell. 

Q.  You  paid  part  to  A.  C.  Buell  and  part  to  Gfeneral  Brady,  personally  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  loan  was  $12,000  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Where  did  you  draw  that  money  from? — A.  That  money,  I  think,  I  probably 
had  in  the  safe,  or — I  don't  recollect  exactly  as  to  that.  I  paid  part  of  it  to  Buell,. 
and  I  paid  him  part  in  checks  and  part  in  cash.  I  perhaps  may  have  had  that  money 
in  the  safe. 

Then  he  goes  on  further : 

Q.  Was  the  note  for  that  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  did  it  em- 
brace something  in  addition  to  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  did.  I  think  it  was  for  the 
amount. 

Q.  Just  simply  for  the  amount  that  had  been  loaned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  charging  the 
Buell  money  iu. 

Q.  But  the  Buell  item  entered  into  the  amount  you  loaned  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  note  therefore  was  for  the  amount  of  money  you  gave  him,  plus  the 
Buell  trantactiion  ? — A.  Minus  the  Buell  transaction. 

Q.  It  included  that,  did  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  note  was  given  for  that  precise  amount,  whatever  it  might  have  been  ? — 
A.  Whatever  it  was. 

That  is  all  there  is  there.  Then  passing  over,  1  think  I  have  omitted 
nothing,  to  page  l'^52,  the  following  appears  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  gone  over  this  testimony,  and  you  have  no  further  corrections 
to  make  in  it? — A.  None  that  I  observe. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  second  loan  you  made  to  General  Brady  was 
$12,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  give  him  all  that  in  money,  but  that  apart  of  it  was  money 
that  you  had  paid  to  Mr.  Buell  ? — A.  That  I  was  directed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Buell. 

Q.  That  you  were  directed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Bueli  by  whom  ? — A.  By  Greneral  Brady. 

Q.  State  the  amount  that  you  were  directed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Buell  by  General  Brady. 
— A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  did  General  Brady  direct  you  to  pay  that  to  Mr.  Buell  ? — A.  Some  time  in 
January. 

Q.  State  the  time  as  particularly  as  yon  can. — A.  It  was  the  first  part  of  January. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  directed  that  payment  to  be  made  ? — A.  I  cannot  par- 
ticularly recall. 

Q.  What  year  was  it? — A.  January  of  1880. 

Q.  He  directed  you  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Buell.  Where  do  you  say  you 
were  when  he  directed  you  to  pay  that  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  where  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  now  say  ?— A.  I  cannot  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  you  were  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  we  might  have  been  in  one  of 
many  places. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  that  he  made  that  direction  ? — A.  I  do  not  know- 
that  anybody  was  present.     I  think  Buell  had  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  You  think  Buell  had  spoken  to  General  Brady  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  just  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  of  anything  else  yon  have  sworn  to? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  are  positive  about  ? — A.  I  said  I  thought  that  Mr.  Buell  had  spoken  to- 
General  Brady. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  as  sure  as  you  are  of  anything  else  you  have  sworn  to,  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  gave  you  the  direction  V— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  this  jury  if  you  do  not  know  that  you  employed  Mr. 
Buell  to  do  some  writing  for  you  in  connection  with  some  controversy  that  you  were 
having,  and  that  you  agreed  to  pay  him  $1,000  for  that  service,  and  that  General 
Brady  never  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  ? — A. 
Most  positively,  sir,  I  never  employed  Mr.  Buell  in  any  capacity,  whatever. 

Q,  You  never  made  any  contract  with  him  ? — A.  I  never  made  any  with  him. 

Q.  You  never  sent  for  him  to  come  to  your  office  ? — A.  Probably  to  pay  money  that 
he  owed  me,  and  he  did  not  come,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  say  probably  ? — A.  I  think  quite  likely  I  sent  for  him.  I  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct recollection  I  sent  for  him,  quite  probably. 

Q.  When  you  know  a  thing  do  not  saj probably,  if  you  please.  You  say  that  you 
never  sent  for  Mr.  Buell  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  work  for  you.    Is  that  your  testimony  ?^A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  testimony. 

Q.  And  you  denv  absolutely  that  you  ever  made  any  contract  or  arrangement  with 

him  ?  Digitized  by  Microsofi® 

The  Witness.  What  would  you  term  a  contract  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  have  been  a  banker  and  a  broker  and  a  oom- 
misaion  merchant  and  a  distiller,  &c.,  I  presume  you  have  some  sort  of  appreciation 
of  what  a  contract  is  ? 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  have  not  had  the  same  advantages  as  other  people. 

The  Court.  Answer  it  in  your  own  sense  of  what  a  contract  means. 

A.  Well,  I  never  made  any  contract  with  him  in  my  sense  of  a  contract. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  What  is  your  sense  of  a  contract  ? — A.  My  sense  of  a  contract  would  be  an  agree- 
ment that  he  would  do  so  much  for  so  much  money. 

Q.  And  you  never  made  any  such  contract  ? — A.  I  never  made  any  such  contract 
with  him.  \ 

Q.  At  any  time  ? — A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  now  how  you  paid  Mr.  Buellthat  thousand  dollars? — A.  He  paid 
me  rather  out  of  that  the  indebtedness  that  he  owed  me.  I  think  it  was  about  |500. 
I  think  his  indebtedness  to  me  at  that  time  was  about  that  sum.  It  had  been  running 
for  some  months — perhaps  a  year — and  I  deducted  from  the  thousand  dollars  what  he 
owed  me,  and  paid  him  the  balance  in  checks  and  currency. 

Q.  That  is  the  history  of  the  payment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have  the  checks;  do 
you  wish  to  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  let  us  see  the  checks. 

The  Witness.  And  I  think  I  have  his  note. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly  ;  I  know  you  have;  that  is,  I  suppose  you  have. 

The  Witness.  [Eeferring  to  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  selecting  one  and  submitting 
the  same  to  Mr.  Wilson.]  That  is  one  of  the  checks  that  went  to  make  the  original 
indebtedness.  [After  a  further  search  among  his  papers  and  submitting  two  more  pa- 
pers.] Here  are  two  more. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Q.  All  the  checks  that  you  are  able  to  find,  then,  are  the  three  that  you  have  handed 
me,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  first  check,  which  is  for  $99,  is  dated  the  3d  of  July,  1878.  When  that  was 
given  he  gave  you  his  note  for  $100,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so ;  it  is  likely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  notes  of  his  ? — A.  I  think  I  have ;  I  think  my  attorney,  Mr. 
Hine,  has  some. 

Q.  Of  these  other  checks,  one  is  for  $75  and  the  other  is  for  $125.  The  $75  check  is 
dated  the  5th  of  January,  1880,  and  the  $125  check  is  dated  the  7th  of  January,  1880. 
Was  that  a  part  of  the  $500  that  you  say  you  paid  him  of  the  thousand  ?^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  was  a  part  of  it 

Q.  Now,  your  version  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Buell  owed  you  $500  ? — A.  About  that ; 
somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  That  by  direction  of  General  Brady  you  were  to  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  deducted  the  amount  he  owed  you  out  of  the  thousand  dollars  and  paid 
him  the  balance  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  perhaps  then,  and  later  ;  perhaps  bafore  that  datH. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  your  version  of  this  transaction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Buell  trjld  me 
that  it  was  on  account  of  $5,000  that  General  Brady  had  to  pay  him  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  what  Mr.  Buell  told  you. 

The  Witness.  Excuse  me.     I  did  not  mean  it. 

Later  on,  sir,  at  page  1773,  the  checks  which  were  called  out  by  Mr. 
Wilsou  appear.  I  think  I  have  stated  all  the  references  that  there  are 
in  Walsh's  testimony,  as  to  Buell  particularly.  Tour  honor  will  per- 
ceive, therefore,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  Walsh  was  called  to  tes- 
tify as  to  what  Brady  said  to  him.  He  stated  what  Brady  said  to  him, 
and  in  that  statement,  on  direct  examination,  there  appears  no  refer- 
ence to  Buell  by  name,  or  to  the  transaction  in  any  manner.  There 
appears  merely  the  general  statement  that  Mr.  Brady  owed  him  cer- 
tain money.  On  the  cross-examination  they  go  into  the  details  to 
show  how  that  indebtedness  to  Walsh  was  made  up,  and  in  the  course 
of  that,  on  cross-examination,  the  witness  states  that  it  is  in  part 
made  up  by  a  payment  made  to  Mr.  Buell ;  that  the  indebtedness  to 
him  is  in  part  made  up  by  money  that  by  Mr.  Brady's  direction  he  paid 
to  Buell ;  that,  it  seems  to  me,  i.s  as  clearly  collateral  as  anything  can  be, 
and  your  honor  will  see  where  it  will  lead  to,  because  in  the  questions 
they  put  to  Mr.  Walsh  i&t^m^^ye>msrU^fl&,  they  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  owe  Mr.  Buell  a  thousand  dollars  for  services  rendered  for  his  hav- 
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ing  employed  him  to  do  some  work  for  bim.  He  says  lie  did  not.  And 
Mr.  Buell  is  then,  in  response  to  their  cross-examination,  they  having 
examined  him  upon  that  subject,  to  be  permitted  to  state  all  sorts  of 
things.  We  then  have  to  go  into  the  business  of  following  that  alleged 
service  which  Buell  rendered  to  Walsh,  in  order  to  see  just  what  the 
service  was,  and  to  go  into  all  the  detail,  and  we  run  at  once  upon  that 
side  issue.  The  issue  was,  did  Brady  make  a  statement  to  Walsh  as 
to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  contractors.  Walsh,  in  stating  that, 
relerred  to  the  fact  that  that  was  brought  about  by  an  endeavor  to 
settle  an  indebtedness  which  he  alleged  existed  between  him  and 
Brady.  And  now  they  propose,  having  brought  out  on  cross-examina- 
tion, the  alleged  matter  connected  with  Buell,  to  seek  by  this  witriess 
to  contradict  that  matter  that  they  brought  out  on  cross-examination. 
If  the  question  of  the  alleged  services  is  to  be  gone  into,  your  honor 
will  see  that  we  will  have  to  go  into  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
Brady,  which  led  Brady,  according  to  our  theory,  to  make  the  request 
that  Walsh  should  give  Buell,  on  Brady's  account,  a  certain  amount  of 
niouey.     All  that  is  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  ar- 
gue this  matter  further.  The  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed 
already,  but  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  evidence.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  these  gentlemen,  in  the  clos- 
ing of  this  case,  are  going  to  insist  upon  by  way  of  argument.  Of 
course  we  cannot  anticipate  that,  but  1  do  claim  that  we  are  entitled 
to  contradict  Mr.  Walsh  with  reference  to  this  most  material  matter 
which  is  brought  forth  in  the  testimonj'.  But,  as  I  said,  this  matter 
was  so  fully  discussed  yesterday,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  this  subject 
was  so  fully  discussed  yesterday,  that  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  court  in  discussing  it  further  to-day. 

Mr.  Merkick.  \Sotto  voce.]  They  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  they  do  want  it.  They  say  we  do  not  want  it.  I 
say  we  do  want  it. 

The  Court.  I  think  that  this  evidence  is  admissible.  The  testimony 
of  Walsh  in  his  examination-in  chief,  related  to  the  indebtedness  which 
he  clainied  existed  from  Brady  to  himself,  and  he  referred  to  a  certain 
item  in  that  indebtedness  of  $12,000.  On  the  cross-examination  it  was 
perfectly  right  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  inquire  how  that  indebt- 
edness was  created.  It  was  a  question  that  pointed  directly  to  a  ma- 
terial fact  brought  out  in  the  examination-in-chief. 

Mr.  Bliss.  May  I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  reference  to  $12,000  in  the  direct  examination  at  all — no  reference  to 
deiails  in  the  direct  examination  at  all. 

The  Court.  I  know  there  is  no  reference  to  the  details,  but  there  is  to 
the  fact  of  the  indebtedness,  and  on  the  cross-examination  the  defense 
sought  to  ascertain  of  what  items  this  indebtedness  was  made  up,  and  the 
witnesstestifledthatasto$l,OOOofithehadpaidattherequestof  General 
Brady  that  $1,000  to  A.  C.  Buell.  N"ow,  if  the  witness  can  be  contradicted 
as  to  that  fact  and  that  statement  of  his  on  cross-examination,  certainly 
he  would  be  contradicted  as  to  a  material  i)art  of  his  testimony.  It  is 
very  different  from  the  case  decided  the  other  day  in  regard  to  the  con- 
versation that  Walsh  testified  took  place  between  himself  and  Buell. 
There  the  defense  sought  to  prove  by  the  independent  evidence  of 
Peterson  an  outside  fact  altogether,  which  might  have  been  true,  and 
yet  the  evidence  of  Walsh  have  been  true  also,  because  Walsh  was 
only  testifying  as  to  what.  Bradv  mA.J&,Jma,  and  if  Brady  chose  to 
make  a  misstatement  wyilm^'im  'r&WWktifha.t  Brady  had  said  was 
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untrue  in  point  of  fact  would  not  affect  the  truth  of  his  testimony  aa 
to  what  took  place  between  him  and  Brady. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  different  case.  Here  the  witness  himself  has  tes- 
tified absolutely  to  a  payment  which  he  made  to  Buell,  and  that  is  a 
material  fact  in  this  case  and  if  a  witness  may  be  contradicted  in  what 
he  has  said  on  cross-examination  in  any  case  it  is  where  he  has  tes- 
tified to  a  material  fact  brought  out  on  the  cross-examination.  It  is  a 
matter  of  every  day  experience  in  courts  that  on  cross-examination  a 
party  may  ask  a  witness  whether  he  did  not  say  so  and  so  at  a  certain 
time  to  such  a  person,  and  in  a  certain  place  to  such  a  person,  and  if 
that  relates  to  a  matter  materially  in  the  case  and  he  denies  having 
made  a  statement,  he  can  be  contradicted,  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
he  did  make  the  statement.  Now,  here  there  was  no  need  for  any  such 
interrogation  of  the  witness  on  the  cross-examination,  because  he  had 
stated  himself  to  whom  he  paid  the  money,  where  he  had  paid  the 
money,  at  whose  request  he  had  paid  the  money,  and  the  full  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  his  contradiction.  It  was  a  matter  of  inquiry  of  the 
witness.    I  think  the  evidence  is  competent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  Mr.  Buell,  you  may  proceed. 

The  Witness.  Will  you  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  stenographer  will  read  it. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  the  question  as  follows  :] 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Walsh  ever,  at  any  time,  pay  to  you  a  thousand  dollars  or  any  other  sum 
on  account  of  any  indebtedness  of  General  Brady  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  General  Brady  did  not  owe  me  a  thousand  dollars.  I 
had  no  account  with  him  of  any  kind,  no  contract  with  him,  no  ar- 
rangement with  him  of  any  description. 

Q.  Did  Walsh  ever  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  that  thousand  dollars  for  any 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Ask  him  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  may  answer  for  what  purpose. 

A.  Well,  in  general,  I  should  say  for  services  to  be  rendered  by  me 
in  reference  to  an  investigation  that  was  going  on  calculated  to  affect 
a  contract  or  two  contracts,  I  think,  he  held  then. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  General  Brady  to  render  that  service  or 
any  other  service? — A.  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Brady  at  this  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  were  employed  by  him  1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  had  no  communication  with  him. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed  1 — A.  Why,  all  the  arrangement  that 
I  had  and  all  the  understanding  that  I  had  was  with  Mr.  Walsh  him- 
self.   I  had  no  arrangement  or  understanding  with  anybody  else. 

Q.  Ton  knew  nobody  else  in  the  transaction  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  GouET.  This  is  your  own  witness,  gentlemen. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  at  one  time  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  thousand  dollars  you  had  from  him  was  for  services 
you  rendered  for  him  ? 

The  OouET.  I  must  remind  the  gentlemen  again,  that  this  is  their 
own  witness  and  probably  a  willing  witness.  You  had  better  not  lead 
him  too  strongly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.]  You  can  examine 
him  now,  gentlemen. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Meeeiok  : 

Q.  Mr.  Buell,  you  say  that  Walsh  paid  you  a  thousand  dollars  for 
services  with  reference  to  an  investigation  made  affecting  a  contract. 
What  investigation  was  that  1 — A.  It  was  an  investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1879, 
and  January,  February,  and  March,  1880. 

Q.  Was  that  an  investigation  which  affected  one  contract  1 — A.  At 
the  time  that  I  entered  into  this  arrangement  with  Mr.  Walsh  his  par- 
ticular contract  from  Prescott  to  Santa  Fe  was  the  only  one  that  had 
been  under  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir.  It  was  the 
pivot,  anyhow,  of  the  investigation. 

Q.  It  was  the  pivot  of  the  investigation  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  so 
regarded.  The  investigation  itself,  as  I  understood  it,  had  grown  out 
of  a  suit  against  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  testimony  in  that  suit  had  at 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  had  this  conversation  with  Walsh 
when  this  Santa  ¥6  route  had  become  the  pivot  of  the  investigation,  as 
you  say  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  conversation  1    I  had  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  The  conversation  out  of  which  this  arrangement  grew. 

A.  Well,  it  grew  up,  you  might  say.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Walsh 
had  been  more  or  less  intimate  for  a  year  or  two.  He  had  been  accom- 
modating me  with  small  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time,  and  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  office.  I  think  he  came  to  my  house  once, 
though  not  on  this  particular  business.  At  any  rate  the  relations  be- 
tween us  were  cordial  and  constant,  and  when  he  got  into  trouble  I 
naturally  took  sides  with  him — took  his  part.  He  had  befriended  me 
and  I  felt  like  helping  him  if  I  could.  So  that  when  Kirk  brought  his 
suit  against  him  I  took  some  interest  in  it 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  talking  about  that? — A.  Well,  that  is 
preliminary. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  any  preliminary.  Come  down  to  this  engagement. 
All  men  who  have  pleasant  relations  with  each  other  do  not  necessarily 
have  business  relations  grow  up  between  them  of  a  money  character. — 
A.  I  could  not  say  whether  this  matter  was  first  discussed  in  Decem- 
ber or  in  January.  I  should  say  it  was  somewhere  between  the  20th 
of  December,  1879,  and  the  oth  to  the  8th  of  January,  1880.  I  could 
not  exactly  locate  the  date  or  days  between  those  two  dates. 

Q.  Between  December  29  and  January,  1880  ? — A.  I  said  December 
20,  1879,  and  January  5  to  8,  1880  ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  development  of  the  inquiry  into  this  route  bythe 
investigating  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  route  had  become  the  principal  subject  of  in- 
quiry?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  after  witnesses  had  been  examined — after 
the  investigation  had  been  opened. 

Q.  How  long  after  it  had  been  opened"? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir; 
only  I  know  that  it  was  subsequent  to  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  that  investigation  affect  Mr.  Brady  much  more  than  Mr. 
Walsh  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  that  is  a  question  of  opinion,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  cross-examination. 

Q.  You  do  not  know '^-E^itJzAiRhydi/lkilsa^&^Tom  that  standpoint. 


Q.  Did  it  affect  anybody  else  except  Mr.  Walsh  ? — A.  Oh,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  intended  to  aft'ect  all  the  contractors  more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  it    intended    to   affect  anybody  except  the  contractors  ? —  ' 
A.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  could  not  answer.    I  do  not 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  majority 
■of  the  subcommittee  wbo  were  pushing  the  investigation,  or  those  be- 
hind them  who  were  assisting  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  then  that  it  was  intended  to  affect  all  the  con- 
tractors 1 — A.  Because  it  was  aimed  at  cutting  down  the  service  and 
the  pay ;  that  is  to  say,  the  contractors  so  supposed.  Mi?.  Walsh  evi- 
dently believed,  according  to  my  interpretation 

Q.  [Interposing.]  No  matter  about  your  interpretation.  Just  an- 
swer my  question.  That  is  all  I  want  you  to  do. — A.  I  judge  from  what 
Walsh  said  to  me  that  he  believed  that  his  interests  were  in  jeopardy 
hy  that  investigation. 

Q.  Who  was  the  principal  witness  before  the  investigating  commit- 
tee ?— A.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Q.  Mr.  Walsh  was  the  principal  witness  ? — A.  Well,  one  of  them. 
There  were  a  number. 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  was  the  principal  one  ? — A.  There  is  a  question  of 
definition  again.     I  do  not  know  who  was  the  principal  one. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Brady  before  the  committee  for  a  great  number  of 
days ! — A.  I  believe  he  was.    Yes,  sir ;  for  several  days 

Q.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  what  transpired  before  that  committee  1 
— A.  I  read  the  testimony.    I  never  attended  its  sessions. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  at  that  time  f 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  What  position  were  you  occuj^ying? — A.  I  held  the 
position  of  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  What  relations  had  you  with  Mr.  Blackburn  ? — A.  None,  except 
friends.    I  had  been  his  clerk,  but  was  not  then. 

Q.  But  you  were  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate,  you  say  that  you  agreed 
with  Mr.  Walsh  to  take  a  fee  in  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  did  not  say  as  printing  clerk. 

A.  Not  as  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  But  whilst  you  were  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate  ? — A.  I  was 
printing  clerk  of  the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  was  an  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  extent,  and  I  had  in  my  mind  the  law  which  prescribes  that 
officers  of  the  House  and  Senate  shall  not  be  interested  in  claims  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  There  was  no  other  law.  Therefore  I  considered 
that  I  had  a  right  to  employ  my  time 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  was  the  law. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  submit  that  he  has  a  right  to  tell  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  suggest  that  Brother  Merrick  caTinot  shut  off  an  an- 
swer which  he  brings  out  himself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  bring  it  out. 

The  Court.  Counsel  has  a  right  to  shut  off  something  which  is  not 
in  answer  to  his  question.    I  do  not  think  counsel  is  going  to  cut  off  a 
fair  answer  by  way  of  explanation. 
By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q-  [Eesuming.]  You  say  you  were  not  acquainted  with  Brady  at 
the  time  that  this  arrangement  was  made  with  Walsh  ? — A.  I  think 
the  first  time  I  had  any  conversation  with  General  Brady  was  in  Feb- 
ruary. Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  In  what  year  ? — A.  The  same  year ;  1880. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brady  ever  transfer  to  you  or  give  you  an  interest  in  any 
railroad  stock  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  the  dividends  of  any  railroad  stock  with 
which  Mr.  Brady  was  connected  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  will  interpose  an  objection  to 
this. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well ;  this  certainly  goes  to  his  credit. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Nelson,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Nelson? — A.  Two  or  three  years j 
ever  since  he  has  been  here.  I  don't  know  how  long ;  that  is  to  say, 
since  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  journalism  here.  I  don't 
know  how  long  that  is. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  Lafayette  Square,  in  the 
winter  of  1880  or  1881,  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  aid  as  a  news- 
paper man  in  connection  with  the  star-route  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  never  said  that  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  never  said  that  to  Mr.  Nelson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  Nelson  I  mean — the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him.  Henry  L.  Nelson,  I  presume  you 
mean. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name,  but  he  was  and  is  the  correspond- 
ent'of  the  Boston  Post. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  I  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  that  statement  to  Henry  L.  Nelson  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  similar  to  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't  think  I  did.  I  did  not  say  anything  that  would  bear  that  con- 
struction. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  aid  in  any 
particular? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  engaged  your  services 
as  a  newspaper  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  engaged  your  services? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  services  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to  do  writing 
for  him? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  said  that  or  not.  General  Brady 
had  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  our  relations  since  this  matter  oc- 
curred— I  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not  asked  me  to  write  things, 
bvit  1  would  swear  that  he  had  not  asked  me  to  write  things  about  the 
matter  that  my  testimony  refers  to. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  asked  you  to  write  things  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  that,  if  your  honor  please. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is'  pretty  broad. 

The  OouKT.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  take  an  exception. 

The  Witness.  Specify  the  things. 

Mr.  Merkick.  No.  Has  he  ever  asked  you  to  write  things  or  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  witness  is  certainly  entitled  to  have  some  time  in- 
dicated, whether  it  was  yesterday  or  in  1880. 

Mr.  Mereick.  Bbtwg^/^^g  &9f)vfeft)B?fl¥®it  t™e. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  that  is  too  broad. 
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Mr.  Meerick.  We  will  see. 

The  Court.  So  far  as  time  is  concerned  that  is  pretty  wide. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  subject-matter  also. 

The  Witness.  I  am  willing  to  answer  the  question  provided  I 
can 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  think,  Mr.  Merrick,  you  will  have  to 
make  it  a  little  more  specific. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to 
write  things  or  to  write  anything  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  too  broad,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Tes,  it  is  too  broad. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  interposing  objections,  but  that  will 
not  do. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  too  broad.    I  named  the  time. 

The  Court.  Yes  ;  but  name  the  time  and  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880,  that  Brady  had 
asked  you  to  write  anything  or  things  for  him  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1881,  that  Brady  had 
ever  asked  you  to  write  anything  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
I, did.  My  relations  with  Nelson  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  1 
would  make  such  communications  to  him  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  long  after  the  time  we  are  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No.  I  asked  him  whether  he  said  to  Nelson  that 
Brady  had  asked  him  to  write  anything.  I  said,  "  Did  you  tell  him  in 
the  winter  of  1880,  that  Brady  had  asked  you  ?  "  What  he  said  to  Nel- 
son refers  to  a  previous  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  now  you  come  down  to  1881. 

TSue  Court.  He  is  making  an  inquiry  as  to  a  conversation  in  1880  or 
1881,  which  conversation  related  to  a  past  event. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  what  the  question  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  my  question,  exactly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  the  question  you  put. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  if  this  witness  is  asked 
these  questions  with  a  view  to  contradict  him,  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  subject-matter  must  be  named  to  him  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
in  regard  to  it.    That  is  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  the  question  of  contradicting  him  comes  up,  the 
foundation  will  then  be  a  matter  for  discussion. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  asking  these  questions  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

The  Court.  You  can  put  any  questions  to  this  witness  affecting,  or 
with  a  view  to  affect,  his  credit  or  his  intelligence  or  his  memory. 
Whether  you  put  the  question  in  the  proper  form  for  contradiction  or 
not  is  a  consideration  for  yourself. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the 
winter  of  1880  or  1881,  that  Mr.' Brady  had  asked  you  to  write  anything 
or  things  for  him?— A.  I  am  sure  I  said  nothing  of  that  kind  to  him  in 
the  winter  of  1880,  and  Lda^notreuLember  saving  anything  to  him  on 
that  subject  at  any  timeP'aitizedhymcrosoTm 


Q.  Are  you  willing  to  say  that  you  never  did  say  anything  to  him  on 
that  subject  at  any  time  1 — A.  It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may,  in  reply 
to  some  question  or  other  about  an  article  that  appeared  in  some  paper, 
have  said  that  I  wrote  that  on  the  strength  of  information  that  I  got 
from  General  Brady,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  does  not  come  within  the  question  It  is  not  on  the  strength 
of  information,  but  at  his  request? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  that  ? — A.  I  never  said  that. 

The  Court.  Now,  we  have  a  square  answer. 

Mr.  Meebiok.  I  have  got  a  square  answer  all  around  that. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881,  in  La- 
fayette Park,  of  this  city,  or  Lafayette  Square,  that  you  had  written 
articles  in  defense  of  Brady  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did 
or  not.  I  dp  not  remember  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  Lafay- 
ette Park  or  Lafayette  Square. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of 
1880  or  1881  about  Mr.  Brady  ? — A.  It  is  possible  we  may  have  had 
some  conversation  about  General  Brady.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I 
havehad  conversations  concerning  GcTieral  Brady,  one  way  and  another, 
with  a  great  many  men,  newspaper  men.    I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  said  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  thi.s  conversation  in 
the  winter  of  1880  or  1881,  that  you  had  written  articles  in  defense  of 
Mr.  Brady? — A.  Why  I  evidently  had  written  them.  That  was  plain 
enough.    Anybody  can  see  that. 

Q.  Then  in  1880  and  1881  you  did  write  articles  in  defense  of  Mr. 
Brady  ? — A.  I  certainly  did  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881. 

Q.  You  did  in  1880  and  1881  write  articles  in  defense  of  Brady  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  them  in  defense  or  not.  I  have 
•been  writing  articles  more  or  less  on  his  side  of  the  case  for  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Nelson  in  this  conversation  that  he  had  so- 
licited you  to  write  and  you  had  written  ? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection, 
sir ;  as  I  said  I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr. 
Nelson  on  the  subject? — A.  According  to  my  best  recollection  I  had 
none. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
that  Mr.  Brady  was  so  pleased  with  what  you  had  written  that  he  pro- 
posed to  take  you  into  a  deal  on  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
that  Brady  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  or  into  an  arrangement  or 
into  a  speculation  on  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  said  that  or  not ;  did  you  say  it  or  did 
you  not  say  it  ?  I  have  a  right  to  a  positive  answer. — A.  As  I  say 
now,  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  of  the  kind.  I  said  once  or  twice 
that  I  do  not  remember  any  such  conversation.  •  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  I  should  have  had  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson,  in  which  you  said 
that  Mr.  Brady  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  on  Chattanooga  stock, 
you  would  recollect  it,  and  I  want  a  positive  answer.  I  have  a  right 
to  it,  I  think. 

The  Court.  You  have. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Whati^^mpag^^^^^^^^nswer? 


Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  man  says  he  has  uo  recollection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  say  you  would  remember  it. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  thing  that  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
not  forget. 

3Ir.  Merrick.  That  is  so. 

The  Court.  He  ought  to  answer  it  categorically  and  squarely. 

Q.  Give  me  your  answer  to  my  question. — A.  [After  a  pause.]  If  a 
man  is  expected  to  remember  all  the  conversations  he  has  had  accu- 
rately in  two  years  then  I  confess  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  am  expected  to 
recollect  all  the  conversations 

The  Court.  [Interposing  and  severely.]  That  is  not  what  you  are 
hound  to  say  or  have  a  right  to  say.  I  want  you  to  understand,  sir, 
that  you  will  be  treated  as  any  other  witness  here,  and  you  must  an- 
swer that  question  squarely.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Now  repeat  the  ques- 
tion and  see  what  his  answer  is. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of  1880 
or  1881,  say  that  Brady  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal,  a  speculation, 
or  enterprise  on  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
had  any  conversation  of  that  kind  with  him. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter 
of  1880  and  1881,  in  La  Fayette  Park,  in  which  you  said  anything  about 
Mr.  Brady  and  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recol- 
lect. I  say  I  do  not  recollect  the  conversation  itself.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  scene  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  a  conversation  about  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
stock  with  Mr.  Nelson  you  certainly  would  recollect  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  does  not  follow. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  that 
stock. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  he  has  said  repeatedly  he  does  not  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  this 
witness  pretty  severely  after  the  developments  already  made. 

A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  testify  specifically  as  to  any  stock.  I 
talked  a  good  deal  about  stocks  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock? 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  it, 
and  read  about  it,  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Never  at  all  1 — A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  never  said  that  Brady  proposed  that  you  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  Brady  never 
did  propose  to  me  that  I  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Court.  Now  you  have  got  the  answer. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That"  is  not  the  answer  he  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Brady  proposed  to  you  to  take  a  deal  in 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock,  but  thatyou  replied  you  had  no  money 
to  put  up  as  a  margin ;  did  you  not  say  that  to  Mr.  Nelson  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Surely  you  can  answer  that  question  more  directly  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  How  1    I  would  like  to  know  how. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  has  spoken  about  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  So  have  I,  and  so  have  you. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Yes ;  but  the  gentlemen  have  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

The  Court.  W^^t  is  the  objection  1 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance, but  I  submit  that  the  witness  cannot  be  forced  beyond  giving 
an  honest  transcript  of  his  mind.  Now,  for  instance,  1  am  asked,  "  Did 
you  have  a  conversation  with  John  Smith  ?"  And  I  say  "  I  don't  re- 
member that  I  had  any  conversation  with  him."  "  Will  you  swear  that 
you  did  not?"  "Well,  I  will  swear  that  I  don't  remember  that  I  did." 
Now,  if  that  is  the  honest  transcript  of  my  mind,  I  submit  that  I  can- 
not be  forced  further. 

The  Court.  Well,  perhaps  you  cannot.  I  think,  Mr.  Merrick,  that 
the  court  will  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  is  this  sufficient  ? 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  laying  my  foundation. 

The  Court.  You  have  got  your  foundation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  or  in  the 
winter  beginning  in  1879,  in  La  Fayette  Park  or  square  or  elsewhere,  that 
Brady  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  on  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
stock,  but  you  had  replied  that  you  had  no  money  to  put  up  on  a  margin, 
when  Brady  said  "No  matter ;  we  will  furnish  the  margin  for  you?" — 
^.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  such  a  conversation  with  anybody  else  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  say  you  ncA^er  had  such  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Nelson  ? — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  not  further  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  speculation  in 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock  that  you  had  made  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  ? — A.  I  may  have  stated  to  some  persons  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  I  have  made  money  in  stock  speculations,  but  I  never 
said  it  was  in  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  because  I  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  stock  at  all,  either  with  Geiieral  Brady  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  at  the  time  I  have  specified  that  Brady 
proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  on  Louisville  and  Nashville  stock  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  he  proposed  to  take  you  into  a 
deal  on  any  stock  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  General  Brady  never  pro- 
posed to  take  me  into  any  deal  on  any  stock. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  a  positive  answer,  but  not  to  my  question. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  square  answer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  not  to  my  question.  I  asked  him  what  he  said 
to  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  Court.  That  covers  the  whole  ground. 

Q.  What  specific  arrangement  was  it  that  you  made  with  Walsh  ! 

The  Witness.  What  arrangement  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  said  that  Walsh  owed  you  $1,000  growing  out  of 
a  contract.  What  was  the  contract  1 — A.  There  was  no  written  con- 
tract. It  was  a  verbal  understanding  that  I  should  perform  certain 
services  for  him,  and  receive  $1,000. 

Q.  What  services  were  you  to  perforin  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  retainer.  The  services  were  to  use — according  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity— to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  secure  favorable  action  on  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for  star 
routes. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  no  such  arrangement  with  anybody  else  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  With  nobody  else  at  all  ? — A.  That  is,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  subsequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom? — A.  With  Mr.  Monroe  Salisbury,  another  con- 
tractor. 

Q.  Did  you  get  paid  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

]\lr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Is  that  legitimate  ? 

The  OouRT.  It  affects  his  credit. 

Q.  Through  whom  ? — A.  Mr.  Salisbury  himself. 

The  Court.  The  witness  was  clerk  to  the  Printing  Committee. 

Mr.  iNGrERSOLL.  Would  it  not  affect  him  as  much  to  say  he  had  it 
with  other  persons  without  telling  who  they  were  ?  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  'this  case. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  collateral  matter  shall  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  case  except  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  credit 
of  the  witness.  Anything  that  will  affect  the  credit  of  the  witness  is 
legitimate  on  cross-examination. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  you  would  have  the  preparing  of  Blackburn's 
report? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  would  like  to  have  the  court  instruct  the  witness 
that  he  is  to  answer  these  questions  or  not  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly ;  if  they  will  criminate  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  is  no  criminality  about  it. 

The  Court.  Any  answer  that  would  tend  to  criminate  him 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  Or  to  discredit  him  or  to  disgrace  him. 
Anything  that  would  tend  to  disgrace  him. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  statement 

The  Court.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  [Continuing.]  That  I  resigned  my  clerkship  at  the 
Seuate  as  soon  as  I  accepted  these  retainers. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  time  you  made  your  arrange- 
ment with  Walsh  and  with  Salisbury  ? — A.  About  four  mouths. 

Q.  When  did  you  resign  1  When  you  made  the  arrangement  with 
Walsh  or  with  Salisbury  ? — A.  I  resigned  right  away  after  I  made  my 
arrangement  with  Walsh  and  before  I  had  done  any  work  for  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  resignation  ? — A.  My  impression  is, 
it  was  about  the  12th  of  January. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  conversation  in  June,  1881,  with  H.  V.  Boyn- 
ton,  in  which  he  said  to  you  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from  Don 
Piatt  communicating  some  information  that  you  had  given  to  Don 
Piatt,  and  in  which  Mr.  Boynton  said  that  you  were  in  danger  of  in- 
dictment for  money  received  from  Brady  and  others  to  influence  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject — 

Mr.  iNqsEKSOLL.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  objected  to. 

Ihe  Court.  I  want  to  hear  the  form  of  the  question. 

Q.  [Continuing.] — and  in  which  you  then  said  that  you  were  not 
afraid  of  indictment  about  that  matter,  because  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  the  executive  officers  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  will  add  "  On  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  star  route  deficiency." 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Now,  I  object  to  that. 

The  (3ouET.  You  can  put  the  question. 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Boynton.  I  received  a  letter  from 
OolonelPiatt,  in  which  he  warned  me  thati  was  about  to  be  indicted,  and 
named  General  Boynton  as  his  authority.  I  met  General  Boynton  and 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  said  yes,  he  had  received  information  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  to  be  indicted.  I  asked  him  what  for  ?  He  said 
for  violation  of  some  statute,  I  forget  what.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  statute  prohibited  ofiflcers  of  the  House  and  Senate 
from  being  interested  in  any  claim  pending  before  Congress,  not  any- 
thing else ;  that  it  did  not  refer  to  anything  but  claims,  and  that  an 
appropriation  bill  was  not  a  claim.  That  was  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  I  had  with  Boynton. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  that  conversation  about  General  Brady  ? — 
A.  There  may  ha^e  been. 

Q.  Did  not  Boynton  say  that  the  subject  of  this  indictment  was  your 
receipt  of  money  from  Brady  and  othei's,  and  your  replj'  to  that  that  the 
statute  did  not  apply  to  executive  of&cers,  or,  as  you  said,  did  not  ap- 
ply to  an  appropriation  and  only  to  claims  ? — A.  I  think,  perhaps.  Gen- 
eral Boynton  got  two  things  mixed.  I  did  not  receive  any  money  from 
General  Brady. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  was  said,  not  whether  you  received  any 
money  ? — A.  I  state  that,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  I  said  to 
General  Boynton  that  no  indictment  would  lie  against  me  under  that 
statute,  because  that  statute  only  prohibited  of&cers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  being  interested  in  claims  pending  before  Congress,  and  it 
would  not  have  made  any  difference  anyhow,  because  I  was  not  an  officer 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  I  performed  this  labor. 

Q.  Was  not  that  reply  of  yours  made  to  this  statement  by  Boynton : 
That  the  basis  of  the  indictment  or  the  cause  of  the  indictment  would 
be  your  receipt  of  money  from  Brady  and  others  in  promoting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  star  routes  ? — A.  That  statement  was  possibly 
made  by  Boynton  to  me  and  not  by  me  to  Boynton ;  probably  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  you  replied  that  the  indictment  would  not  lie,  because 
of  the  reasons  you  have  given  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  statement 
Boynton  made  to  me.  I  know  I  had  in  mind  the  retainer  that  I  had 
received  from  Walsh  being  iised  in  evidence  against  me. 

Q.  No  matter  about  what  you  had  in  mind.  I  did  not  ask  yoa  that.  I 
asked  you  about  the  statement  Boynton  made  to  you.  You  say  that 
might  have  been  his  statement. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  has  a  right  to  make  that  answer. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No  ;  he  has  not. 

The  COTJET.  I  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  asked  him  what  he  said. 

The  CouET.  He  is  testifying  as  to  what  he  intended  to  say. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  be  bound  by  what  Boynton  said. 

Q.  Did  Boynton  say  that  to  you  in  that  conversation  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  what  he  said;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  said  that  the  money  I  had  received  from  Brady  would  be  the  basis 
of  an  indictment.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  And  others  1 — A.  And  others.  He  may  have  said  that  and  he 
may  not.    I  simply  desired  to  call  his  attention  to  that  statute. 

Q.  Was  this  theqm^/^g^yt^^^^Jj^?®  you  had  with  Walsh  ? 
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Mr.  Meerick.  The  thousand  dollar  business  1 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  had  transactions  with  him  a  year  and  a  half,  1 
guess ;  more  than  that. 

Q.  From  when  1 — A.  Prior  to  January,  1880. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? — A.  Like  most  of  my  transactions,  borrowing: 
money. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  money  from  "Walsh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  owe  you  any  money  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  owed  him  money  ? — A.  Always.  I  don't  believe  I  have  been 
out  of  his  debt  for  a  year  until  we  made  that  settlement. 

Q.  Made  what  settlement  ? — A.  That  was  included  in  the  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  When  was  that  made  ? — A.  I  think  in  January,  1880  ;  the  early 
part  of  January,  probably  ;  the  first  part  of  January,  somewhere. 

Q.  Did  that  liquidate  your  indebtedness  ? — A.  I  so  undersl  ood ;  yes, 
sir.  * 

Q.  It  liquidated  all  your  indebtedness  ? — A.  I  owed  Walsh  $500,  and 
there  was  $200  in  acceptances  at  sixty  days,  which  he  surrendered  to 
me,  and  $200  more  in  two  notes,  which  he  agreed  to  surrender,  but  did 
not.    The  balance,  the  other  $100, 1  do  not  remember  about. 

Q.  How  did  Walsh  let  you  have  that  money  which  you  say  he  lent  to 
you  before  ?  Was  it  in  money  or  checks,  or  how  1 — A.  Sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other. 

Q.  You  say  at  that  time  you  owed  him  $500 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  understanding  of  it,  that  left  him  indebted  to 
you  $500,  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  balance  of  $500  due  me. 

Q.  Was  that  $500  ever  paid?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  1 — A.  In  January. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty;  the  first  part 
of  January.  I  judge  some  time  before  the  8th,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  How  was  it  paid  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  it  all  paid  at  once  1 — A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  in  time  between  the  first  and  the  second 
payment  ? — A.  I  can't  remember ;  very  short. 

Q.  Was  it  a  week ! — A.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  no  more  than  that 
I  should  say.  I  don't  exactly  remember  about  that.  I  have  not  any 
memorandum  of  the  transaction.  It  was  a  very  short  time  I  know,  be- 
cause I  used  the  money  very  soon. 

Q.  You  had  not  any  money  dealings  with  him  after  that,  had  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  arrangement  with  Walsh  was  made  after  the  matter  of 
Walsh's  contract  had  come  up  before  the  committee,  was  it  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  was  then  under  investigation. 

Q.  And  you  resigned  a  short  time  after  it  was  made  ? — A.  I  entered 
into  this  arrangement  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  went  to  Colonel  Burch 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  resigned  a  short  time  after,  did  you  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want.  Will  the  books  show  when  you  resigned  ? — A. 
I  suppose  they  will  show  the  date  at  which  I  left  the  office. 

Q.  You  stated  it,  I  believe,  as  the  12th  of  January  ? — A.  I  sent  in  my 
letter  of  resignation  to  Colonel  Burch  the  12th  of  January,  and  I  was 
proceeding  to  explain  that  Colonel  Burch  said  to  me,  "I  will  accept 
this  and  send  your  succe^fg/^gggmc  4®fo§§/8§P°  ^®  -*■  ^^^  make  ar- 
rangements to  get  the  manTt  want/'    He  hela  my  resignation  in  his 


liands  some  time,  probably  six  weeks ;  I  do  not  know  how  long,  but 
he  had  it  about  the  12th  of  January — somewhere  along  there.  My  rec- 
ollection of  the  date  is  indistinct,  but  I  know  it  was  in  January. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  arrangement  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  I 
suppose,  about  this  Walsh  contract,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  And  before  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  [Submitting  check  marked  4  X,  and  indicatiug  indorsement.]  Is 
that  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  check  marked  5  X,  and  indicating  indorsement.]  Is 
that  your  signature  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  check  marked  6  X,  and  indicating  indorsement.]  Is 
that  yours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Those  papers  are  already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Mbkkick.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  General  Brady  ? — A. 
I  think  it  was  in  February,  1880 ;  that  is,  to  have  any  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  T  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  meeting  him 
in  1876  at  the  Ebbitt  House  and  being  introduced  to  him  by  somebody 
from  Indiana,  possibly  Senator  Morton;  but  I  never  spoke  to  him  from 
that  time  until  I  went  to  his  house  one  evening  in  February,  1880,  to 
see  him,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  know  him  by  sight  then;  I  had  forgotten 
his  face. 

Q.  February,  1880,  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  him  ? — A.  Yes ; 
to  begin  much  of  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  What  are  you  now  engaged  in  "? — A.  Writing. 

Q.  For  what  1— A.  The  Critic  and  The  Capital. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  the  editor  of  The  Capital  ? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member exactly  when.  I  am  not  really  the  editor  of  The  Capital.  lam 
a  writer  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  own  some  of  the  stock  in  it? — A.  'No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  does  own  the  stock  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object.    What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Q.  Does  not  Mr.  Brady  own  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  does  he  know  about  it  ? 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know.    You  can  ask  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  except. 

A.  I  have  not  examined  the  books  lately,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  ?  Has  he  not  told 
you  so  ? — A.  I  may  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  he  may 
have  disposed  of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. 

Q   Then  he  did  own  it  at  one  time  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  How  does  he  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Merriok.  Brady  may  have  told  him. 

The  Court.  If  he  does  not  know  he  can  state. 

A.  I  have  a  general  knowledge.     Yes ;  I  suppose  he  does. 

Q.  Was  it  not  through  him  and  by  him  that  you  were  employed  as 
editor  of  The  Capital  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  employed  myself  in  the  first 
instance ;  I  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the  paper  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  controlling  interest  in  it  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  after  you  ceased  to  employ  yourself  ?— A.  I 
kept  on. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  keep  on  ?— A.  Why,  General  Brady. 

Q.  Ah!    Now  we  have  got  it.     He  then  employed  you  as  editor  of 
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The  Capital.    Ifow,  who  owns  the  Critic  ?— A.  The  -Critic  Publishing 
Company. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Is  that  competent  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  competent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  IMr.  Brady  has  an  interest  in  that  or  not  ? 

A.  I  expect  Mr.  Brady  has  some  stock  as  collateral  security  for  money 
loaned. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  has  it  for  money  loaned? — A.  Well,  he  has; 
that  it  all. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  has  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  for  money  loaned  ? 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  question  is  quite  plain. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Straight  to  the  point. 

A.  Why,  he  loaned  some  money  to  Mr. — two  or  three  gentlemen; 
myself  and  some  of  my  associates,  and  we  bought  the  paper  with  it  and 
we  reorganized  the  company  and  issued  stock  and  gave  him  that  stock 
for  collateral. 

Q.  He  holds  it  as  collateral  ? — A.  Some  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  collateral  security  for  money  that  you  owe  him  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  hold ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  that  unless  I  refer  to 
the  books. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  nearly  all  of  it  ? — A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  now,  your  honor,  how  far  can  this  go  1 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  this  is  all  legitimate,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  understand  on  what  principle  it  is  legitimate. 
Why  should  they  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  debts  and  credits  of  a 
newspaper  establishment ;  it  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
case. 

The  Court.  May  be  not. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  outside  of  the  case. 

The  Court.  The  court  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mberick.  I  want  to  show  that  he  is  here  just  as  he  is  there. 

The  Court.  I  understand  perfectly  and  everybody  else  understands 
€xcept  the  counsel. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  not  our  view  of  it.     I  do  not  deny 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  course 
of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween General  Brady  and  this  witness. 

Mr.  Totte:^.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  but  I  do  object  to  going  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  a  newspaper  establishment  to  show  the  relation  of 
Brady  to  this  witness. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Show  the  fact  without  showing  the  amount. 

The  Court.  I  can  see  that  it  may  become  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
ascertain  whether  Brady's  interest  is  the  controlling  interest,  and  for 
that  reason 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Then  we  ought  to  have  the  record. 

The  Court.  Xo. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  This  witness  is  not  the  manager  of  the  business. 

The  Court.  What  law  authorizes  a  record  in  regard  to  a  newspaper 
■ofiflce? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  statute  of  the  United  States  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations  does,  your  honor.    It  shows  where  the  certificates  of 
■stock  shall  be  issued,  ^^^^J^^Wl^WrB^M- 
No.  14336 158      ^  ^ 


Mr.  Mebeick.  No. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  are  mistakeu. 

Mr.  Meekick.  It  only  shows  the  organization  in  the  first  instance. 

The  COXJET.  Merely  who  belong  to  the  corporation  at  its  first  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  The  certificates  of  stock  are  always  issued,  and  they 
consequently  show  who  is  the  owner  of  them.  How  does  Mr.  Buell 
know  where  the  stock  certificates  are  f 

The  CouET.  If  you  will  let  him  answer,  perhaps  you  will  find  out. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  "want  to  make  another  point.  I  concede  he  has  the 
right  to  show  the  relations  between  Brady  and  this  witness  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  friendly  spirit  towards  him.  I  concede  that,  and 
everybody  concedes  that.  But  I  deny  that  you  can  require  the  books 
of  a  company  to  be  gone  into  from  the  memory  of  this  witness,  or  any 
other  transaction  to  show  whether  that  concern  is  bankrupt,  or  whether 
it  is  financially  sound.  If  you  cannot  do  that  then  this  incjuiry  cannot 
be  made. 

The  OouET.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  competent  question.  The  objec- 
tion is  overruled. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  except. 

Q.  Does  he  own  nearly  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  He  did  not  say  he  owned  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Just  let  me  get  on  without  barking  at  me  from  be- 
hind. 

Q.  Does  he  now  own  nearly  the  whole  of  itl 

The  Witness.  Who  ? 

Mr.  ilERRiCK.  Brady. 

A.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  has  of  it.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  not  the 
business"mauager.    I  do  not  keep  the  books.     I  have  not  inquired. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  and  your  associates  agree  to  give  him  ? — A. 
No  particular  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  not  agree  to  give  him  the  stock  generally ;  the  whole  of  it? 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Mr.  ilEERiCK.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  court  to  explain. 

The  Court.  Now,  witness,  you  certainly  are  able  to  answer  such  a 
question  as  that  more  intelligently,  and  1  think  you  ought  to  do  it. 

The  Witness.  He  asks  me' if  we  did  not  agree  to  give  him  the  stock 
generally.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  We  do,  whenever  we  have 
occasion  to  borrow  any  money  of  General  Brady,  or  have  had,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  We  bought  a  press,  for  example,  and  borrowed  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  we  gave  stock  as  collateral  security  for  that  loan.  How 
much  of  that  there  is  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whenever  you  want  money  you  get  it  from  General  Brady,  and 
he  holds  the  stock  as  securitj^,  does  he  not  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  business  manager. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  absolutely. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business  management. 

Q.  You  are  a  stockholder  and  you  do  not  know  what  has  been  done 
with  your  own  stock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Q.  Where  is  your  stock? — A.  It  is  pledged. 

Q.  "  Put  up  the  spout"  is  it  not,  with  Brady  ?— A.  Well, 

^^v.  Totten.  [luterrupting.]  Now,  your  honor,  will  that  do  'I 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  stock  put  up  with  General  Brady  at  the 
outset  upon  the  condition  that  he  was  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
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of  money  to  run  the  machine?— A.  All  the  money  that  he  loaned  is 
secured  by  stock  as  collateral. 

Q.  Was  it  not  all  put  up  as  collateral  with  him  ? — A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it  was.  i 

Mr.  Mereick.  There  it  is  at  last.  Now  we  will  take  a  recess,  your 
honor,  and  I  will  go  on  afterwards.    The  jury  want  a  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

The  cross-examination  of  A.  0.  Bxjell  was  resumed,  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  You  stated  that  you  had  bought  a  controlling  interest  in 
The  Capital,  and  employed  yourself  in  the  first  instance  ? — Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  purchase  that  interest  ? — A.  In  March. 

Q.  In  what  year  ?— A.  In  1880. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  purchase  it  ? — A.  Don  Piatt. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? — A.  Ten  thousand  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  advanced  you  the  money  1 — A.  General  Brady  loaned  me 
the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Walsh  at  Welcker's  in 
June  or  July,  1881,  in  which  Mr.  Walsh  asked  you  if  you  had  paid 
Brady  the  money  he  let  you  have  to  buy  The  Capital,  and  you  replied 
that  you  had  paid  him  in  kind  ? — A.  I  think  I  had  such  a  conversation, 
and  replied  that  I  had  not  paid  him  in  kind.  That  is,  "in  kind"  means 
to  pay  him  the  money  back  again,  does  it  not  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  stating  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
You  said  you  had  paid  him  in  kind  or  had  not  paid  him  in  kind  ? — A. 
I  must  have  said  I  had  not,  if  I  said  anything,  because  1  had  not. 

Q.  Had  not  what  ? — A.  Had  not  paid  him  any  money,  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  paid  him  in  some  way  ? 

The  Witness.  When  was  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  think  it  was  in  July  or  June  or  August,  1881,  at 
Welcker's. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  not  specific  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
contradiction. 

A.  [After  a  pause.]  I  recollect  one  conversation  with  Mr.  Walsh  on 
that  subject  and  remember  replying  to  some  question  he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  if  you  had  paid  that  money,  and  did  you  not 
say  you  had  paid  it  in  kind  or  that  you  had  paid  it  but  not  in  kind,  or 
something  of  that  sort? — A.  I  think  I  must  have  told  him  I  had  not 
paid  it,  because  I  had  not.    I  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  paid  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  about  it  ? — A.  Why,  my  best  rec- 
ollection is  that  if  I  told  him  anything  about  it  I  told  him  the  truth, 
which  was  that  I  had  not  paid  it. 

Q.  You  had  not  paid  it  in  money? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  claim  you  had  paid  it  otherwise  than  in  money  ? — A. 
^"o ;  he  held  my  note  for  it. 

Q.  Did  he  liold  your  notes  at  that  time  or  had  he  given  them  up  to 
vou  before  that  ?— A.  Xo,.,sir:,  he  had  not  ffiven  them  up  to  me  in 
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Q.  lu  August,  1881  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  dou't  thiuk  he  bad. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  your  notes  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  Q.  He  has  given  them  up  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  that  advance  to  you  to  buy  The  Capital  ?^A. 
In  March. 

Q.  March,  1880 1—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  resign  your  office  ?  I  think  you  said  the  12th  of 
February. — A.  I  resigned  my  office  some  time  from  the  12th  to  the  18th. 
I  will  not  be  certain  about  the  date,  but  it  was  between  those  dates  that 
my  letter  of  resignation  to  Colonel  Burch  was  dated. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  after 
the  date  of  your  letter  of  resignation  f — A.  Well,  the  office  was  mostly 
discharged  during  that  period  by  Mr.  Simi^son,  the  enrolling  clerk.  I 
did  not  do  much  work  there. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  you  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  of  that  office  after  the  date  of  your  letter  of 
resignation  1 — A.  I  was  not  relieved  until  some  time  afterwards ;  yes, 
sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  dray  your  pay  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember; 
but  some  time  in  March  when  I  was  finally  relieved. 

Q.  You  drew  your  pay  up  to  the  time  that  Brady  let  you  have  that 
money,  did  you  not  ? — A.  The  best  of  my  recollection  is  now  that  I 
drew  pay  up  to  the  20th  or  22d  of  March. 

Q.  Was  it  not  up  to  the  time  that  Brady  let  you  have  that  money  1 — 
A.  It  was  after  that  time. 

Q.  You  drew  your  pay  until  after  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  directly  from  that  office  into  the  charge  of  Th)l| 
Capital  ? — A.  I  had  been  in  charge  of  The  Capital  practically  for  some 
time. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
because  I  had  already  beea  in  charge  of  The  Capital. 

Q.  As  the  owner  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  money  enabled  you  to  control  the  paper,  did  it  not  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  then  from  that  office  into  the  control  of  the 
paper  ? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  I  controlled  the  paper  after  I  left  the  office 
and  before,  too. 

Q.  Under  whose  authority  did  you  control  it  before  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  had  any  particular  authority.  Colonel  Piatt  was  away, 
and  I  was  writing  for  it  and  I  controlled  what  I  wrote. 

Q.  Don  Piatt  owned  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  emjjloyed  you  ? — A.  I  was  a  contributor  ;  a  sort  of  a  volun- 
teer. I  was  not  on  any  salary  or  understanding  at  all.  I  was  simply 
doing  what  work  I  found  time  to  do. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  controlling  it,  although  you  were  only  doing 
that  work  f — A.  The  way  I  was  controlling  it — I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  that.  I  meant  to  say  that  what  I  wrote  generally  appeared 
in  its  columns.    I  did  not  exercise  any  control  over  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  control  it  after  Brady  let  you  have  the  money  ? — A. 
Oh,  afterwards ;  yes. 

Q.  Then,  what  I  ask  you  is,  did  you  not  go  from  your  office  iu  the 
Senate  to  assume  the  control  of  The  Capital! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  stock  bought  with  the  money  Brady  let  you  have  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  ^^^j^lfi^l^^'bf  i^mmkr  ^''^^'  «i^- 
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Q.  Did  you  give  him  auything  else  ?— A.  I  gave  him  the  stock  as 
collateral  security. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  negotiating  with  Brady  to  effectuate  that 
loan  f— A.  Ever  since  I  made  his  acquaintance. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  his  acquaintance  ?— A.  The  1st  of  February. 
The  negotiation  was  pending  four  or  five  weeks— perhaps  three  or 
four. 

Q.  What  time  in  March  was  the  negotiation  closed"?— A.  About  or 
immediately  after  the  middle. 

Q.  You  were  negotiating  for  three  or  four  months  or  three  or  four  or 
five  weeks  ? — A.  I  said  four  or  five  weeks,  I  think. 

Q.  That  would  bring  the  negotiation  to  about  the  1st  of  February  ?— 
A.  To  begin  with ;  yes,  sir ;  somewhere  there. 

Q.  Then  you  began  your  negotiations  with  Brady  for  that  money  as 
soon  as  you  became  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  on  the  day  you  became  acquainted  with  him  ? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  the  acquaintance  established  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that 
money? — A.  Not  particularly  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  first  met  him  was  it  before  you  began 
those  negotiations  I — A.  I  could  not  say — soon. 

Q.  Was  it  three  days  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  a  week  ? — A.  I  broached  the  subject  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
thouaht  I  could  do  so  with  j)ropriety. 

Q.  Why  should  you  broach  the  subject  of  so  large  a  loan  to  a  stanger 
whom  you  had  only  known  a  few  days ! — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  buy 
the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  more  likely  that  you  could  borrow  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  a  stranger  than  you  could  from  any  friend  that  knew 
you  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  never  thought  about  that;  you  thought  a  stranger  was  the 
best  man  you  could  go  to,  did  you"? — A.  [After  a  pause.]  I  do  not 
know  that  that  reflection  entered  into  my  mind  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  entered  into  your  mind  at  all  except  getting  the  money  ? 
—A.  That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  singular  idea  for  you  to  conceive  that  you  could  get 
that  large  amount  of  money  from  a  man  you  had  known  for  so  short  a 
time? — A.  I  did  not  think  it  singular ;  you  might. 

Q.  Well,  I  should.  You  did  not  think  it  singular  at  all.  Now,  did 
you  first  broach  that  subject  or  did  Brady  first  broach  it  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  po.sitive  that  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  any  considerations  to  him  why  he  should  lend 
you  that  money ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  the  paper  was,  in 
my  judgment,  good  property. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suggest  to  him  that  the  paper  under  your  manage- 
ment, indebted  to  him,  would  be  a  very  useful  property  to  him? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  did.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Think  a  moment.  Don't  you  think  you  did? — A.  Well,  I  would 
say  ou  that  subject  that  I  would  endeavor  to  make  myself  useful  to  any 
mai). 

Q.  That  is  all  true  enough,  but  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 
Did  you  not  tell  him,  and  did  you  not  have  him  understand  that,  in 
consideration  of  his  letting  .you  have  that  money,  the  paper  was  to  be 
made  useful  to  him  ? — A.  I  "do  not  know  that  I  did,  in  so  many  words. 

Q.  You  did  in  substance,  did  you  not '?— A.  He  had  a  right  to  infer 
that.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  From  what  you  said? — A.  From  the  fact  itself. 

Q.  What  fact? — A.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  loaned  me  the  money. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  lend  you  the  money ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  had. 

Q.  And  from  another  fact,  I  reckon,  which  you  probably  brought  to 
his  attention,  that  you  had  been  using  the  paper  for  his  benefit  pending 
the  investigation,  had  you  not! — A.  My  recollection  is,  now,  that  prior 
to  the  transaction  I  had  published  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  resigned  on  the  12th.  Was  that  because  of 
this  law  and  because  you  wanted  to  be  clear  of  all  difficulties  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  the  exact  circumstances  of  my  resigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Meekick.  I  asked  you  why  you  resigned  and  I  have  not  any 
limit  to  put  upon  that  question. 

A.  Very  good,  sir.    After  I  had  entered  into  this  arrangement 

Q.  [Interposing.]  What  arrangement  ? — A.  With  Mr.  Walsh.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  after  I  had  arranged  to  receive  the  thousand 
dollars  or  after  I  had  received  the  payment  of  the  thousand  dollars  I 
went  to  Colonel  Burch  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  told 
him.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  law  which  only  covered  cases  of 
claims,  and  he  then  said  that  while  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  mj^  trans- 
action he  preferred  that  his  clerks  should  not  be  in  any  manner  inter- 
ested in  legislation  of  any  description.  I  said  "  Very  well,  then,  Colonel 
Burch,  I  will  resign,"  and  did. 

Q.  You  knew  Colonel  Burch  very  well,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Very  well; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  arrangement  with  anybody  but  Walsh  at  that  time  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  to  leave  a  $3,500  place  for  the 
$1,000  that  Walsh  was  to  pay  you  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  not  a  $3,500 
place. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  pay? — A.  About  $185  a  month. 

Q.  How  much  a  year? — A.  Twenty-one  hundred  dollars  or  $2,200. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  a  $2,200  permanent  place  for  $1,000?— A.  Not  for 
that  alone. 

Q.  Had  you  any  arrangement  with  Brady  or  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  capital  in  prospective? — A.  I  was  endeavoring  to  buy  The 
Capital. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  any  arrangement,  then,  for  any  money  except 
that  $1,000?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  bought  The  Capital  whilst  you  were  still  clerk, 
could  you  not  ?  That  would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  your  du- 
ties, would  it?— A.  I  would  not  have  held  the  clerkship  and  run  the 
])aper,  because  in  running  the  paper  I  would  have  felt  like  criticising 
Senators,  perhaps,  once  in  a  while,  and  I  would  not  criticise  a  Senator 
in  a  newspaper  while  I  held  office  under  him. 

Q.  That  was  right.  Your  negotiations  with  Brady  abotit  the  money 
I) egan  in  February? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  resignation  took  place  in  January  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  at  the  time  you  resigned  no  prospect  of  getting  the 
money  ? — A.  Not  from  Brady  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  from  anybody  ©Jil^/^eef^ylMJe/^Siaafifl^avored  to  interest  other 
men  in  it. 
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Q.  But  you  had  not  succeeded  ? — A.  'So,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  tried  your  friends,  and  then  you  were  going  to  strangers. 
Tou  had  no  prospect  of  any  money  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  taking  my" 
chances. 

Q,  Taking  your  chances  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Giving  up  a  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  hundred  dollar  permanent 
place  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  taking  your  chances  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  chances  could  have  been  taken  just  as  readily  before  as  after, 
could  they  not  1 

The  Witness.  Sir? 

Mr.  Mbreick.  Your  chances  to  get  the  money  could  have  been  taken 
as  well  whilst  you  were  a  clerk  as  after  you  resigned,  could  they  not? — 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Although  you  may  be  very  just  and  right  in  saying  that  you 
would  not  own  the  paper  and  criticise  Senators  while  holding  office 
under  them,  yet  there  was  no  reason  why,  during  the  time  you  held 
offlce,  you  should  not  make  sure  of  getting  this  money  before  you  gave 
up  the  place,  was  there ! — A.  Ifo,  sir;  except  Colonel  Burch's  theory 
that  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  clerks  engaged  in  anything  else ;  that 
was  all. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  Colonel  Burch's  theorj-  was  that  he  did  not 
like  to  have  his  clerks  engaged  in  legislative  business  1 — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  buying  The  Capital  was  not  legislative  business.  You  were 
going  to  buy  stock  in  a  newspaper  ? — A.  That  was  not  my  only  busi- 
ness at  all.  I  was  going  to  direct  my  attention  to  anything  I  could  do. 
I  was  willing  to  accept  a  retainer  and  make  an  argument  for  a  man  be- 
fore a  committee,  or  to  go  into  any  other  legitimate  means  of  making 
money. 

Q.  You  could  have  done  that  whilst  you  were  a  clerk.  You  had  a 
good  place  to  write  arguments  for  Senators. — A.  I  say  arguments  for 
people  interested  in  legislation  ;  arguments  before  committees.  I  was 
not  writing  arguments  for  Senators. 

Q.  Did  you  write  any  arguments  whilst  you  were  clerk  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Colonel  Burch  that  you  were  writing  arguments "' — 
A.  I  told  iiim  I  was  going  to  prepare  a  review  of  the  testimony  and 
an  argument  on  the  pending- investigation  in  the  star-route  matter. 

Q.  Had  you  written  other  arguments  before  that  ?— A.  I  don't  know; 
no,  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  any  business  in  that  line  ? 

The  Witness.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Mebeick.  I  say  you  had  not  any.  You  said  you  did  not  do  any- 
thing. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  not  done  any  business  in 
that  line. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  any  business  at  all,  out  of  which  money  was  to 
come,  except  the  thousand  dollars  from  Walsh,  and  the  hope  of  getting 
money  to  buy  The  Capital  when  you  went  out  ? — A.  I  had  the  same 
chances  every  man  has. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  every  man  has  not  got  a  twenty-one-hundred- 
dollar  place.  You  have  no  explanation  to  make  of  that?— A.  Ihave 
made  my  explanation.  I  resigned  the  place  because  I  thought  I  could 
do  better. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  where  you  saw  that  you  could  do  better  ? 

—A.  Well,  I  have  done  better.    ,,     ...  „^ 

Mr.  Mereick.  Yes;  lQ(a'ffl?f§'(^lM/fgPsqfl'^mit, you  have. 


The  Witness.  That  is  enough  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  before  you  resigned  what  you  have  done  since  ? 
— A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  see  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  expect  it  1 — A.  I  expected  to  do  the  best  I  could ;  and 
I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  not  expect  to  get  that  money  when  you  resigned,  to  buy 
The  Capital  ? 

The  Witness.  What  money  ? 

Mr.  JMerrick.  From  Brady. 

A.  Why,  no,  sir;  1  had  no  reason  to  at  the  time.  I  never  had  spoken 
to  General  Brady  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  going  to  write  a  review  and  argument  in  view 
of  the  testimony  in  the  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  Say  from  the  12th  to  the  18th. 

Q.  Say  the  18th  1 — A.  If  you  are  going  to  fix  that  date  I  would  like 
to  be  exact. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  12th  the  investigation  had  not  com- 
menced'? 

The  Witness.  What  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  investigation  of  the  star  route  business  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  ? 

A.  Well,  you  can  consult  the  records. 

Q.  I  am  consulting  you  now.  You  said  that  you  made  your  bargain 
with  Walsh  after  the  Santa  F6  route  became  the  turning  point  of  the 
investigation,  and  now  you  say  also  that  you  were  going  to  write  a 
review  of  the  testimony,  and  that  you  told  Burch  on  the  12th  that  you 
were  going  to  write  the  review.  Now,  I  ask  you  do  you  not  know  that 
the  investigation  itself  had  not  begun  at  the  time  you  had  that  conver- 
sation with  Burch? 

The  Witness.  When  do  you  consider  the  investigation  to  have 
begun  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  the  committee  convened  and  witnesses  were 
examined. 

The  Witness.  The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Blackburn  I  take  to 
be  the  commencement  of  the  investigation. 

Q.  You  do?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  the  resolution  contained  nothing  about  the  Santa  Fe  route  or 
Walsh  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  All  I  know  is  that 
Walsh  told  me  they  were  going  to  attack  him  and  his  route. 

Q.  You  said  here  this  morning  that  at  the  time  you  made  your  ar- 
rangement with  Walsh  it  was  when  the  committee  had  shown  that  the 
Santa  F6  route  was  the  turning  point  of  the  investigation.  Do  you  not 
know  that  on  12th  of  January,  when  you  had  that  conversation  with 
Colonel  Burch,  the  Santa  F6  route  had  never  been  mentioned  iu  the 
committee  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  that.  I  know  generally  what 
Mr.  Walsh  told  me  about  his  route  and  about 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  about  what  you 
said.  You  located  the  matter  by  the  fact  which  you  said  you  were 
cognizant  of,  that  the  Santa  F6  route  had  then  become  the  turning-point 
in  the  committee  ? — A.  1  said  in  the  investigation. 

Q.  Very  well ;  in  the  investigation. — A.  It  was  the  main  subject  of 
attack  by  the  newspapers.  It  was  the  subject  of  all  the  talk  and  all 
the  proceedings  upon  which  the  investigation  was  based. 
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Q.  Upon  all  the  talk  and  proceedings!  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  You  knew  of  nothing  else  but  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  I2th  not  a  single  witness  had  been 
examined  before  that  committee,  nor  a  single  thing  done '? — A.  I  don't 
remember  anytlung  about  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  taken  money  to  look  after  it,  was  it  not  your  business 
to  know  it? — A.  You  do  not — I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  You  say  Walsh  had  employed  you  from  about  the- 7th  or  8th  of 
January.  If  you  had  been  employed  and  paid  to  look  after  Walsh's^ 
interest  before  that  committee,  was  it  not  your  business  to  know,  in  the 
execution  of  your  contract  with  him,  when  that  committee  met  and 
when  they  began  the  investigation  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Walsh,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  had  had  a  difficulty  before  that  with  a  man — with  Mr.  Kirk — 
which  was  in  the  courts,  and  he  had  been  attacked  in  court  and  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  was  it  not? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member. It  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  it  had  all  led  up  to- 
this  investigation.  I  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  Mr.  Walsh 
about  the  matter,  and  he  detailed  to  me  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  obtained  the  route,  and  told  me  about  the  nature  of  the  attack 
that  was  being  made  upon  him,  and  I  distinctly  recollect  on  one  occa- 
sion either  just  before  or  after  my  arrangement  with  him  when  he  said 
that  he  believed  or  expected  that  they  would  make  their  main  attack  on 
him. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper,  and  indicating  signature.]  Is  that  your  sig- 
nature?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper,  and  indicating  signature.]  Is  that 
your  signature  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  I  think  so. 

[The  two  papers  last  shown  the  witness  were  marked  by  the  clerk  for 
identification.] 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  now  take  the  same  position  yon  had  before  as  to 
the  time  when  you  made  this  arrangement  with  Walsh.  You  said  it 
was  when  the  Santa  Fe  route  had  become  the  turning-point  of  the  in- 
vestigation that  that  arrangement  was  made.  You  now  say  that  Walsh 
told  you  so  and  so ! — A.  I  say  I  understood  it  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  the  investigation.  When  the  actual  testimony  commenced  I  cannot 
remember.  I  know  that  later  on  in  the  proceedings  I  took  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  and  looked  it  over.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  committee  itself  was  not  appointed  on 
the  8th  of  January"? — A.  I  know  the  resolution  had  been  introduced 
some  time  before  the  committee  was  appointed. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  committee  was  appointed? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member that. 

Q.  Was  not  the  resolution  introduced  on  the  8th  and  passed  on  the 
same  day,  and  was  not  that  the  beginning  of  the  whole  concern? — A. 
I  do  not  1  emember  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  although  you  were  paid  to 
look  after  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Walsh  testified  that  he  paid  me  a  thousand  dol- 
lars  

Mr.  Merrick,   riuterposing.]  JSTo  matter  about  that. 

The  Witness,  t  testified 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Let  him  go  ou. 

Ml'.  Merrick.  ISiu,  dv  DllglN^(P^]^Widl'bSomP^- 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  submit  he  has  a  right  to  make  an  expla- 
nation. 

The  CoTJET.  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Go  on  and  make  your  explanation. 

The  Witness.  I  testified  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  what  ? — A.  Pay  me  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  stick  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Bradj^  did  not '? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  the  considera- 
tion for  which  that  money  was  paid,  was,  as  I  supposed  or  understood, 
my  assistance  in  any  way  that  I  could  render  it  to  save  his  interest  and 
his  contracts  from  jeopardy  at  the  hands  of  an  investigation. 

Q.  Was  not  this  investigation  an  investigation  in  reference  to  star- 
route  matters  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
Congress  should  appropriate  nearly  $2,000,000  to  meet  a  deficiency  and 
not  an  investigation  into  any  one  contract  1 — A.  That  was  the  theory 
of  it,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  investigation  opened  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Walsh's  route. 

Q.  It  did? — A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  You  understood  that  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Walsh's  route  was  not  mentioned  un- 
til about  four  weeks  after  the  committee  had  been  sitting '? — A.  I  mean 
to  say  so  far  as  routes  were  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  first  witness  before  the  committee  was 
Mr.  Brady  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  there  a  great  many  days,  and  that  it  was  about 
four  weeks  before  Mr.  Walsh's  route  came  up  for  examination ! — A. 
You  will  find  the  route  was  probably  alluded  to  in  the  examination  of 
Oeneral  Brady. 

Q.  It  was  alluded  to  audit  became  a  subject  of  discussion,  but  Brady 
himself  was  there  from  the  12th  of  January,  for  four  weeks  afterward 
from  time  to  time  1 — A.  It  had  not  come  in,  but  he  made  it  a  subject  of 
discussion. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  made  a  subject  of  discussion  ? — A.  I  made  no 
memoranda,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  specific  as  to  dates  and  days.  I 
know  generally,  as  I  said  before  that  I  received 

Q.  [Interposing.]  What  did  you  ever  do  for  Mr.  Walsh's  route  in 
particular  ? — A.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  get  the  deficiency  bill  passed. 

Q.  How  much,  $2,000,000  ?— A.  Whatever  it  was. 

Q.  ISTearly  two  million.    Was  all  that  to  go  to  Mr.  Walsh? 

The  Witness.  What ;  the  two  million! 

Mr.  Mekrick.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  suppose  not.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  to  go  to  him.  I  did 
know  at  one  time  what  the  yearly  pay  on  his  route  was.  I  have  for- 
gotten now. 

Q.  It  certainly  was  not  the  two  million  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  said  that  Saulsbury  had  agreed  to  pay  you  something,  eh  ? 

The  Witness.  Had,  when  ?  , 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  do  not  know  when. 

A.  I  did  not  say  he  had  agreed  to  pay  me  anything.  I  said  at  one 
time  in  the  progress  of  events  he  did  pay  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  he  employed  you  whilst  the  investigation 
■was  going  on  ? — A.  Not  in  the  House. 

Q.  When  did  he  employ  you  ? — A.  After  the  House  passed  the  defi- 
ciency bill  with  a  certain  proviso  which  affected  some  of  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury's  routes,  and  Mr.  Saulsbury  desired  to  have  that  proviso  struck 
out.    Then  he  employifefeeiiWJJi^iMpi^Q/Pargunient  to  be  submitted 
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by  him  to  the  Senate  committee,  or  I'atlier  to  the  subGommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  oti  Appropriations.  I  jnepared  that  argument  and 
Mr.  Saulsbury  signed  it  and  submitted  it  with  other  statements  to  the 
committee. 

Q.  And  you  drew  on  iSanlsbnry  for  the  money "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  draft  was  protested? — A.  It  came  back. 

Q.  Well,  it  came  bacii  protested  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  around  among  the  newspaper  men  and  say  that 
if  Saulsbury  did  not  pay  that  draft  you  would  blow  on  them  and  tell 
on  Saulsbury  and  Brady,  and  everybody  else? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ?  Did  you  not  say  you  would  tell  the  whole 
story? — A.  1  think  I  said  I  would  probably  bring  suit  to  recover  my 
fee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  blow. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  something  to  blow,  and  would  blow  it? 
—A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  finally  got  your  draft  paid  ? — A.  Saulsbury  paid  it  when  he 
came  on  here. 

Q.  It  was  drawn  through  Middletou  &  Co.  ? — A.  Saulsbury  was 
away.  He  was  not  here,  and  Middleton  &  Co.  had  no  autliority  to 
pay  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  if  Saulsbury  did  not  pay  that  draft  you 
would  tell  about  Brady  and  the  fund  that  had  been  raised  to  carry 
through  this  star-route  bill  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  may  have  done  so? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  tell,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  say  that  to  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  them  except  that  I  would  bring  suit  to  recover  my  fees.  It 
was  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Saulsbury  and  myself  that  I  consid- 
ered valid,  and  if  it  had  not  been  paid  I  should  certainly  have  brought 
suit. 

Q.  You  say  you  wrote  an  argument  for  Saulsbury.  What  did  you 
ever  write  for  Walsh  after  that  engagement? — A.  I  made  a  general 
review  of  the  testimony  as  it  went  along  and  drew  conclusions  from 
the  testimony,  adding  the  reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Q.  Why  the  deiiciency  bill  generally  should  be  passed  ? — A.  Why 
the  report  should  be  favorable  to  the  request. 

Q.  Were  these  in  writing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  published  ? — A.  They  were  not  published. 

Q.  Where  were  they  presented? — A.  They  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  How  many  articles  did  you  present  to  Mr.  Blackburn !— A.  One 
single  review  of  the  testimonj-. 

Q.  When  was  that  written?— A.  On  the  12th  of  January.  I  was  at 
work  on  it,  I  suppose,  a  month ;  I  do  not  know  how  long  exactly. 

Q.  When  did  you  finish  it? — A.  I  cannot  remember  that  exactly, 
but  probably  in  February.    I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Did  your  appointment  as  printing  clerk  give  you  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  too? — A.  Not  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  access  to  the  floor  of  the  House? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
hive  not  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
rule. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  know  when  the  new  rule  was  adopted. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House  since  the 
star-route  investigation  began. 

Q.  How  did  you  ever  settle.forthtit  money  that  Brady  let  you  have 


to  buy  The  Capital  with  "^ — A.  I  surrendered  the  stock  to  him,  and  he 
gave  me  my  notes  back. 

Q.  You  surrendered  the  stock,  and  he  gave  you  the  notes  back,  and 
then  employed  you  as  editor "? — A.  Substantially  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  'i — A.  A  fair  salary.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  care  to 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Is  that  important  ?  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  affair. 

The  CoTJET.  That  is  going  into  a  man's  private  affairs,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  to  bring  Mr.  Brady  and  the  witness  pretty 
close  together,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  the  witness  did  not  get  pretty 
liberally  paid  ? 

The  Court.  His  last  answer  is  enough. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  brings  them  pretty  close  together ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you  write  and  cause  to  be  published  over  your 
own  name  in  The  Capital  of  June  26,  1881,  a  card  headed  "  Somewhat 
personal "  I — A.  I  think  I  recollect  such  a  card.  I  could  tell  you  if  you 
showed  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  haven't  the  paper  here,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
card,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you ;  see  whether  you  recognize  it. 

The  Witness.  I  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Tou  can  read  it.  [Submitting  paper  to  the  witness.] 
I  have  no  objection.  I  have  sent  down  to  the  oflflce  for  the  paper,  and 
then  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Spofford  to  bring  it  down.  It  contains  some  im- 
portant matter. 

The  Witness.  [After  perusing  the  article.]  Yes,  sir ;  I  wrote  that 
card. 

Q.  Is  it  true  ? — A.  Siibstantially ;  that  is,  if  that  is  the  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  [Sub- 
mitting paper  to  the  counsel  for  the  defendants.]  I  propose  to  read  this 
to  the  jury,  your  honor.  The  defendant  admits  having  written  it.  It 
is  from  The  Capital. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon.     You  said,  "the  defendant." 

Sir.  Merrick.  I  beg  your  pardon,  one  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  TN'iLSON.  Wliat  is  that  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  Or  one  of  the  defendants'  counsel. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  understand  you  yet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  make  it  plain  presently;  as  soon  as  I  read  this. 
[Reading :] 

Sunday  iIiorning,  June  26,  IbSl. 

SOMEWHAT   PERSONAL. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  printed  letter,  dated  Cincinnati,  June  23,  which 
I  received  yesterday  from  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Colonel  Don  Piatt. 

"I  met  B.  on  the  cars  yesterday,  and  he  wished  me  to  inform  you  that  Gibson  &  Co. 
were  after  you,  and  expected  to  secure  your  indictment  and  conviction  on  a  charge  of 
being  bribed  while  clerk  of  the  Senate.  They  claim  to  have  checks  or  a  check  in  sup- 
port of  their  charge." 

I  have  heard  that  the  above  statement  had  been  given  out  in  the  form  of  a  rumor 
from  room  59  some  time  ago,  but  have  never  before  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  form 
sufficiently  tangible  for  notice.  I  have  also  heard  that  Mr.  McVeigh  has  made  a  some- 
what similar  statement  to  the  President. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  true;  that  I  never  received,  while  printing  clfrk  of  the 
Senate,  any  check  or  checks,  or  any  money,  or  any  other  valuable  consideration,  for 
the  purpose  of  inflnencing  my  action,  public  or  private,  from  any  sonrce  wl\  itevHr. 

If  Mr.  Gibson,  or  Mr.  McVeigh,  or  anybody  else  has  said  to  anybody  th;ir,  he  had 
proo(  of  such,  either  in  ^^^^f^^i^l^^'^f^^.f^^^'^l^,  Im  Ijas  lied. 
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It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  Gibson  and  MoVeagh  to  set  afloat  insinuations  lilse  the 
one  embodied  in  Col.  Piatt's  letter.  It  is  probable  that  among  their  select  corps  of 
trained  perjurers  they  may  have  some  one  jail-bird,  specially  suborned,  to  swear  that 
I  was  bribed  while  a  clerk  of  the  Senate.  That  is  no  alfair  of  mine.  They  are  wel- 
come to  do  their  worst.  My  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  are  very  simple — 
much  simpler  than  I  wish  tbey  were — and  no  amount  of  perjury  that  Gibson  or  Mc- 

Veagh  may can  alter  them. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  BUELL. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  You  tliere  stated  that  you  never  received  any  pay 
from  anybody  while  you  were  clerk  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  did  not  say  any.  such  thing. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  To  influence  your  action  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.     Hold  on,  hold  on. 

The  OouET.  You  have  corrected  him.  Let  him  read  the  exact  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Meekiok.  [Eeading :] 

I  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  go  back  a  little. 
Mr.  Meerick.  I  will  go  back  as  far  as  you  want. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Read  the  extract  and  his  reply. 
Mr.  Meeeiok.  [Eeading :] 

I  met  B.  on  the  cars  yesterday,  and  he  wished  me  to  inform  you  that  Gibson  &  Co. 
were  after  you,  and  expected  to  secure  your  indictment  and  conviction  on  a  charge  of 
being  bribed  while  clerk  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  Wilson.  Bribed "? 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  [With  emphasis.]  Bribed — bribed.  [Continuing  to 
read :] 

They  claim  to  have  checks  or  a  check  in  support  of  their  charge. 

That  is  the  extract. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Now  the  reply. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  The  reply  is  this  [reading] : 

I  have  heard  that  the  above  statement  had  been  given  out  in  the  form  of  a  rumor 
from  room  59  some  time  ago,  but  have  never  before  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  form  suf- 
ficiently tangible  for  notice. 

I  have  also  heard  that  Mr.  MacVea.gh  has  made  a  somewhat  similar  statement  to  the 
President.  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  true ;  that  1  never  received,  while  printing 
clerk  of  the  Senate,  any  check  or  checks,  or  any  money,  or  any  other  valuable  consid- 
eration, for  the  purpose  of  influencing  my  action,  public  or  private,  from  any  source 
wliatsoever. 

Public  or  private  action  while  clerk  of  the  Senate ! 

Q.  Now,  is  that  true  f — A.  I  meant  my  ofticial  action. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  private  action  if  you  meant  your  official  action  ? 
Tou  know  how  "to  use  the  pen  as  well  as  any  man  I  know  1 — A.  Well,  I 
meant  to  say  my  official  action,  either  publicly  or  privately. 

Q.  How  can  you  have  an  official  action  privately  done  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  meant  by  that  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  my  official  action ; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  say  official  action.    You  say  here  "Whilst 

clerk  of  the  Senate,  to  influence" A.  [Interrupting.]  I  suppose,  in 

view  of  the  fact  that  that  was  to  repel  the  charge  of  bribery.  The  of- 
ficial part  of  it  can  be  understood.  A  man  cannot  be  bribed,  can  he, 
to  do  an  official  act  ? 

Q.  That  may  be  good  reasoning  enough.  I  will  read  it  to  you  again, 
for  you  to  unclerstaud  it : 

1  h„ve  10  say  that  it  is  not  f^aQjgJtized  by  MiCrOSOft® 


That  disposes  of  the  quotatiou. 

That  I  never  received,  while  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate,  any  check  or  checks,  or 
any  money,  or  any  other  valuable  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  my  ac- 
tion, public  or  private,  from  any  source  whatsoever. 

A.  Well,  I  say  that  is  true.  I  meant  that  to  apply  to  my  action  as 
printing  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  But  yon  did  not  say  that,  did  you  ? — A.  I  judge  that  that  is  the 
natural  inference  there. 

The  OouET.  You  have  his  explanation  now. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Your  honor  understands  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
all  the  jury  do. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  They  all  understand. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  You  and  I  understand  it  in  two  different  ways  dis- 
tinctly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  only  one  understanding. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  think  we  agree.  There  is  only  one  correct  under- 
standin^f  of  it. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  This  is  on  June  26.  You  are  still  the  manager  and 
editor  of  The  Capital  and  of  the  Critic — in  the  editorial  department  1 — 
A.  Practically ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  ?  Actually,  are  you  not  1  You  have  control  of  all 
matters  that  go  into  those  papers  ? — A.  N"o,'sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  the  master  of  the  machine  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is?— A.  Well,  1  am  not. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?    He  is  not.    That  settles  it. 

The  CouET.  No,  it  does  not  settle  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  we  are  not  investigating  other  people. 

The  CoTJET.  You  are  investigating  other  people. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  am  investigating  his  clients. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Go  on. 
By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.  1  Who  is? — A.  I  would  not  saj'-  that  I  was  the  master 
there.     ' 

Q.  Who  is  ? — A.  I  think  that  perhaps  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  Mr. 
Helm  is  ;  he  is  the  general  manager  of  both  concerns — the  financial 
manager  and  business  manager,  and  I  defer  to  him  so  much  that  I 
would  not  say  I  had  general  control  of  the  concern. 

Q.  Is  not  the  editorial  manager  in  control  of  adifferent  department  al- 
together from  the  fiuancial  and  business  manager  of  a  paper  'I — A.  I  do  not 
pretend  and  do  not  attempt  to  control  the  utterances  or  publications  of 
either  paper. 

Q.  Who  does  control  them  "? — A.  If  anybody,  I  should  say  Mr.  Helm 
did. 

Q.  Mr.  Helm,  who  is  the  business  manager  ? — A.  He  is  the  general 
manager. 

Q.  Is  he  the  general  manager  of  your  editorials  ? — A.  I  suppose  that 
he  generally  is.  If  oue  of  my  editorials  did  not  suit  him  he  would  sus- 
pend the  publication  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  submit  your  editorials  to  Mr.  Helm  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  it? — A.  Not  as  a  custom. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  frequt-ntly. 

Q.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  all  you  write  goes  into  the  i>;»pei", 
does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily.  Tliere  have  been  instances  wlicrtt 
it  lias  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  publishing  a  great  deal  about  this  trial  in  both 
papers?— A.  Some  cBi&itized by  Microsoft® 


Q.  A  good  deal,  have  you  not  1 — A.  I  guess  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  reviewing  the  action  of  the  court  and  the  testi- 
mony generally  in  this  trial,  as  you  did  the  committee's  testimony  up 
yonder,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes  ;  I  have  been  discussing  it  as  a  matter 
of  public  interest. 

Q.  Always  on  one  side,  was  it  not ! — A.  Always  on  the  side  of  the 
defendants,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Always  on  the  side  of  the  defendants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  newspaper  article  to  witness.]  Look  at  that  article 
of  May  7th,  1882. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  are  we  to  have  these  matters  read  here  f 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Are  we  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  these  articles 
from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  want  to  show  the  bias  of  the  witness,  and  to  show 
what  he  has  said. 

Tne  CouET.  You  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  InGtBESOLL.  Let  us  have  them  all  read. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  us  have  them  all  read. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Is  that  yours. 

The  Witness.  The  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

One  of  the  jueoes.  What  paper  is  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  This  is  from  the  Critic  of  May  7th,  1882.  It  is  as. 
follows : 

la  the  criminal  court  yesterday  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs. 
Dorsey  et  al.  were,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  that  have  ever  been  known  in 
American  jniisprudence. 

Ten  days  ago  the  prosecution  asked  for  a  delay  on  account  of  the  absence  of  John 
W.  Dorsey,  and,  although  the  defendants  present  announced  themselves  ready  to  go- 
to trial,  tlie  court  granted  a  postponement  until  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Merrick,  unat- 
tended by  any  of  his  associate  counsel,  came  into  court  and  made  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  having  a  return  of  "  not  found  "  made  by  the  marshal  on  the  bench-warrant 
issued  for  John  W.  Dorsey,  evidently  preliminary  to  again  asking  a  continuance  on 
account  of  his  absence ;  but  at  that  moment  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey  appeared  and  entered 
his  plea  of  not  guilty. 

Then  Mr.  Merrick  stated  to  the  court  that  the  Government  was  ready  for  trial,  but 
was  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  to  procure  9,n  indictment  against  Rerdell,  as  to 
whom  the  pending  indictment  had  been  quashed.  He  stated  that  the  Government'a 
witnesses  were  here,  and  that  the  Government  did  not  ask  for  a  continuance,  but  he 
submitted  to  the  court  whether  it  would  not  order  a  continuance  until  the  result  of 
the  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  against  Rerdell  could  be  known. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  insisted  upon  a  trial,  but  Judge  Wylie  took  it  upon 
himself,  over  the  objection  of  the  defense,  and  when  the  Government  did  not  have  the. 
effrontery  to  ask  it,  to  postpone  the  trial  until  Thursday  of  next  week. 

This  performance  filled  everybody  with  amazement.  Mr.  Cooley,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  law-writers  of  this  day,  says  ^ 

"  When  a  person  charged  with  crime  is  willing  to  proceed  at  once  to  trial,  no  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  reasonable,  except  only  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  preparation,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses." 

In  this  case  the  prosecution  announced  readiness  to  go  to  trial ;  told  the  court  that  its 
witnesses  were  present;  the  defense  demanded  a  trial,  and  yet  the  court  postponed  the 
case  as  above  stated,  and  for  no  reason  other  than  that  an  indictment  is  being  sought 
against  Rerdell.  Comment  upon  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  amazing  that  such  admin- 
istration of  the  law  should  occur  in  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  is  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive of  the  question  whether  another  department  of  the  Government  should  not  be- 
gin to  inquire  whether  legislation  or  some  other  action  is  not  necessary  to  secure  a 
reasonably  ilecei  t  adiuiuisriatioi)  of  the  law  in  this  District. 

Q.  That  is  yours.    Who  gave  yoii  the  quotation  from  Cooley  on  Con- 
stitution ? 
Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  object  to  that. 
Q.  [Continuing.]  Eh?   [^^Q^tfoMi§mSiSM>of  th&t^ 


The  Witness.  The  question  is  objected  to.     [Laughter.] 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Meerick.  I  might  bring  it  close  home  to  Brady.     That  is  all. 

The  Court.  This  is  collateral.    This  is  collateral  to  a  collateral. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Part  of  the  Capital  stock. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  this  witness  has  exhibited  his  bias.  He 
lias  testified  that  he  has  been  writing  on  the  side  of  the  defendants 
<;ontinuaIly,  and  are  we  to  go  on  indefinitely  with  this  sort  of  entertain- 
ment? 

The  Court.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  purpose  is  to  show 
the  degree  of  prejudice. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  has  testified  that  his  paper  was  manifestly  in  favor 
■of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Suppose  they  pick  out  the  worst  ones. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  pick  out  the  worst  ones. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  these  are  articles  in 
papers  I  threw  on  my  desk  at  the  time  they  came  out,  and  I  asked  to 
have  them  cut  out  for  me.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  worst  here,  but  I 
will  take  a  look  and  see  if  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  court  that  this  is  a  little  un- 
seemly.   He  has  a  hat  full  of  extracts 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  no ;  there  are  none  in  my  hat. 

Mr.  Totten.  [Continuing] — from  the  Critic  probably,  and  the  object 
here  is  to  show  whether  or  not  the  witness  on  the  stand  is  biased,  or 
whether  he  is  friendly  or  favorable  to  the  defendants  in  this  case,  and 
I  suggest  to  the  court  that  there  is  enough  on  that  subject.  We  are 
not  going  to  say  that  he  is  employed  by  the  Government,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  say  that  he  is  unfriendly  to  us. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  require  the 
court  to  interfere  and  stop  them. 

Mr.  Totten.  They  have  gone  a  good  ways. 

The  Court.  I  know  they  have. 

Mr.  Totten.  They  have  investigated  all  the  branches  of  business  in 
which  this  gentleman  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  saw  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Isias  of  a  witness  extend  any  farther  than  this. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  you  never  saw  a  case  such  as  this  is. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  your  honor.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body else  ever  did. 

The  Court.  Here  is  a  witness  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  evidence  of  one  of  the  i^riucipal  witnesses  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Totten.  Very  well.    That  is  true. 

The  Court.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  he  is  in  the  employ  of  one 
of  the  defendants  in  this  case ;  that  this  defendant  has  bought  two 
newspapers  in  the  city  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assailing  with 
vituperation  and  libelous  articles  every  person  connected  so  far  as  I  see 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  case  and  I  want  myself  to  see 
the  matter  so  far  as  it  is  legitimate  brought  before  the  jury.  These 
articles  are  new  to  me.  Although  the  court  has  been  honored  with 
some  notice  it  seems,  yet  I  have  never  seen  them  before  and  I  should 
like  to  see  some  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Mr.  Totten.  Your  honor  does  not  mean  to  sav  that  anybody  is  to  be 
punished  for  what  he  says  of  this  trial,  no  matter  what  may  happen. 

The  Court.  The  court  wants  to  see  the  animus  of  this  witness  and 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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intends  to  allow  the  other  side  to  pursue  a  pretty  liberal  course  of  cross- 
examination  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  hope  the  court  will  pursue  in  reference  to  this 
question  the  well-known  principle  of  law  in  regard  to  whatever  this 
witness  may  have  written  about  it,  as  this  may  be  a  subject  of  criminal 
prosecution,  and  advise  the  witness  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
whether  he  wrote  these  articles  or  not.  He  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
articles  to  criminate  himself 

The  Court.  The  court  cannot  tell  until  it  sees  the  articles  whether 
they  are  libelous  or  not. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Ah,  but  they  will  ask  him  to  begin  with. 

The  COUET.  If  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  that  privilege,  he  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  Caepbnter.  The  court  should  instruct  him. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  instructed  him  already,  that  he  need  not 
answer  any  question  in  this  case  that  might  subject  him  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  beg  pardon.    I  had  not  heard  that  before. 
By  Mr.  Mereick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming  and  submitting  another  newspaper  article  to  witness.] 
Here  is  another  article  from  The  Capital  of  June  4, 1882.  State  whether 
this  is  yours  or  not. — A.  [After  glancing  at  the  paper.]  Which  one? 

Q.  The  first  one. — A.  Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  before  it  went  in  ? — A.  I  saw  a  proof  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  published  it  in  your  paper? — A.  It  was  published  in  The 
Capital.    I  have  no  control  over  it. 

Q.  Who  controls  that  ? — A.  I  have  already  told  you. 
»     Q.  The  Capital  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No,  you  have  not. — A.  I  said  both  pajjers  were  under  the  same 
management. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Helm  see  the  editorials  that  go  into  The  Capital  as  a 
common  thing  ? — A.  Some  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them.  But  does  he  see  all  of  them  1 — A.  Why,  I  said 
that  I  was  not  in  absolute  control  of  either  paper.  I  mean  by  that  that 
I  have  no  absolute  authority  over  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  published 
in  either  one. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Helm  have  that  authority'? — A.  He  seems  to  have. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  or  not  1 — A.  He  appears  to  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  supreme,  ultimate  authority  over 
what  goes  in  the  paper  ? — A.  Why,  I  suppose  that  those  things  would 
be  made  a  subject  of  consultation,  perhaps,  if  there  was  any  serious  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  Mereick.  [To  the  court.]  Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question.  I 
ask  him  if  he  knows. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  You  published  this,  you  saw  this  proof,  did  you  not  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  not  written  by  me  and  I  had  no  control  over 
it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Y'ou  saw  the  proof  and  you  corrected  the  proof  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  touch  a  pen  to  it. 

Q.  Wliy  was  it  brought  for  you  to  see !— A.  It  was  not  brought  for 
me  to  see!    I  saw  it  in  looU^ti^eetb^McfXieofi® 
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Q.  And  you  sent  it  with  the  other  proof  to  go  in  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
went  into  the  composing  room  and  the  proofs  lay  there  on  the  hook  and 
I  saw  that  article  and  glanced  over  it.  I  was  looking  for  some  proofs 
of  my  own  to  correct  typographical  errors  and  I  saw  that. 

Q.  You  published  it '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Well,  now,  how  far  is  this  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Mereick.  Your  honor,  I  submit  that  that  is  proper. 

The  Court.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  outside  of  the 
paper  °l 

The  Witness.  Which  paper? 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  Critic. 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  never  see  what  goes  in  ? — A.  Not  until  after  it  is  printed.  I 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  newspaper  article  to  witness.]  Here  is  an 
article  from  the  Critic  of  June  1,  1882.  Is  that  yours "? — A.  [After 
perusing  the  same.]  I  guess  I  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  will  take  your  guess.  This  is  from  the  Critic  of 
June  1,  1882.     [Reading  :] 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  Special  Prosecutor  Bliss  aud  Judge  Wylie 
fUemed  it  proper  to  call  a  caucus  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  court  room,  the  nature  of 
The  session  being  strictly  executive.  Thereupon  the  Evening  Star  published  a  synop- 
sis of  the  proceedings,  which  everybody  took  to  be  ofBoial,  in  view  of  the  known  rela- 
tions of  the  Star  to  the  prosecution. 

But  when  Mr.  M.  C.  Eerdell,  through  his  counsel,  Cole,  saw  fit  to  file  an  affidavit  re- 
citing, upon  "  information  and  belief,"  the  substance  of  what  the  Star  had  printed  as 
oflicial  news.  Judge  Wylie,  "pale  with  rage,"  as  the  reporters  stated,  denounced  it  as 
false,  and  threatened  proceedings  for  perjury. 

Thus  we  observe  that  there  is  a  lie  out.  Either  the  Star  lied  in  its  oiiBcial  account, 
and  thereby  misled  Eerdell,  or  the  judge  lied  when  he  denounced  the  statement  as 
false.  It  is  probably  of  little  consequence  anyhow ;  but  we  thought  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  discrepancy  as  we  went  along.  Perhaps  it  would  i>e  well  for  the  judge 
to  compare  notes  with  his  official  organ  once  in  a  while,  so  as  to  make  their  stories 
-consist,  as  it  were. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  notice  I  had  not  seen. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  not  a  hat  full.  But  there  is  a  bushel  measure 
full.  ' 

Q.  [Submitting  another  newspaper  article  to  witness.]  Here  is  an- 
other one.    Is  that  yours  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  on  your  side  of  the  paper ;  that  is  on  the  news  side  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  side  it  is  on.     I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  judge  from  the  type  it  is  on  the  local  news  side. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  these  headings'? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  wrote  one  of  them  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Do  you  see  them  before  they  are  printed  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  prepared  by  anybody  under  your  control? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  receive  a  salary  there  as  editor  of  the  Critic,  do  you  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

■Q.  And  a  salary  as  editor  of  The  Capital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  writing  these  articles  you  were  seeking  to  earn  your  money, 
were  you  not? — A.  I  wrote  them  along  with  other  discussions  of  cur- 
rent events. 

(}.  But  the  tone  andSilpi(l/2©ofcfoy3MjofOBCa#®oles  in'  reference  to  this 
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trial,  you  wrote  from  what  particular  motive  or  seutiment;  love  of  the 
defendants,  love  of  Brady,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it. 

The  OotTET.  The  articles  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask  the  witness,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  see  the  papers  you  showed  to  him. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  They  have  not  been  put  in  yet. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  let  me  see  them. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  not  show  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Oaepentee.  They  can  never  go  in  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  have  not  offered  them  as  evidence.  I  proved  his 
signature  and  told  brother  Wilson  that,  until  I  j)roposed  to  offer  the  let- 
ter, I  was  not  going  to  submit  it  to  him  to  be  read.  But  if  he  wants 
to  examine  as  to  the  signature  which  he  admits  to  be  his  he  can  look 
at  the  signature  to  the  paper. 

The  Witness.  I  said  one  of  them  I  thought  was  mine,  and  the  other 
I  knew  was. 

The  CorET.  I  think  the  rule  is  different,  Mr.  ilerrick.  If  you  exhibit 
a  paper  to  the  witness  for  identiiication  you  are  obliged  to  submit  it  to 
the  other  side  for  their  inspection,  otherwise  you  cannot  read  it  to  the 
jury,  because  the  other  side  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  the  witness 
on  the  paper.     I  think  that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  We  are  not  going  to  offer  the  jtai^er  upon  the  basis  of 
anything  that  has  passed  at  all. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  You  cannot  offer  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  well.  When  I  come  to  offer  it,  it  is  time  enough 
for  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  the  witness  will  not  be  here. 

The  CouET.  Then  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Then  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Then  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  let  him  go.    I  will  let  him  go  over  to  you. 

REDIEECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  WiLSON: 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  newspaper  press  of  the  coun- 
try for  some  time,  have  you  not "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  jury 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  There  is  one  paper  that  I  have  not  here. 
It  is  last  Sunday's  Capital.  I  may  want  to  ask  him  about  that  and  get  it 
in  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes,  I  am  through. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  The  subject  of  the  matters  that  are  under  investiga- 
tion in  this  trial  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
couiDient  for  more  than  a  year  past,  have  they  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
two  years.  I  should  say. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  papers,  especially  the  New 
York  papers,  have  been  indulging  in  severe  criticisms  of  these  defend- 
ants, and  especially  of  General  Brady  for  a  long  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  object.  My  objection  is  to  the  question  whether  the 
New  York  ])apers  have  tSgfif/^t^ftkWJferdi'idW^^'*"^^  "^^  these  defend- 
ants, es])i^cially  General  Brady.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  no  fur- 


ther,  what  the  New  York  papers  have  said  is  to  be  proved  by  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  next  step  I  propose  to  take  is  to  show  that  these 
articles  that  he  wrote  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  newspaper  controversy 
that  has  been  going  on  in  which  the  majority  has  been  largely  against 
these  defendants  and  especially  General  Brady ;  and  I  want  to  show, 
in  addition  to  that,  that  the  New  York  papers  have  been  criticising 
your  honor  just  as  well  as  he,  and  that  this  is  part  of  the  current 
newspaper  controversy  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  whatever  the  papers  have  said  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  papers.    That  must  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  facts  of  the  controversy,  I  think,  can  be  proven 
outside  of  the  particular  articles. 

The  Court.  He  has  answered  that  for  two  years  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  him  whether  the  controversy 
brought  out  or  tended  to  bring  out  or  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing 
out  these  newspaper  comments? 

The  Court.  No ;  he  is  not  the  judge  of  that.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  little  article  in  which  he  honored  the  court  with  a  notice !  I 
suppose  there  was  no  New  York  article  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  these  articles. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no  ;  we  cannot  go  further  into  that  unless  you  pro- 
duce the  papers,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  allow  them  to  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  a  question  of  animus. 

The  Court.  This  is  a  question  of  the  animus  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  for  the  last  two  j^ears,  and  espe- 
cially for  more  than  a  year  past,  the  newspapers  have  been  assailing 
these  defendants  in  the  most  unstinted  way,  and  I  want  to 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  W^ell,  what  has  that  to  do  with  these 
scandalous  articles  assailing  the  administration  of  justice  which  do  not 
aftord  men  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  characters  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  these  defendants  were  being  as- 
sailed, the  result  of  which  was  to  poison  the  public  mind  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  fair  trial.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is  about  this 
whole  business. 

The  Court.  And  for  that  reason  the  paper  libels  the  court  and  the 
officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  relation  to  this  ver'' 
case.  Your  New  York  publications  are  no  answer  to  that,  if  they  were 
liere. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  New  York  papers  are  large 

The  Court.  [Interposing  with  emphasis.]  The  court  is  going  to  main- 
tain itself.  These  professional  hireling  libelers  are  not  going  to  exert 
any  authority  or  terror  over  the  administration  of  justice  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea,  if  your  honor  please, 
that  they  will — not  the  slightest. 

The  Court.  [With  emphasis.]  I  will  not  hear  any  more  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.    I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  this  investigation 
that  occurred  in  Congress  with  reference  to  these  star  routes,  and  in 
which  was  involved  the  appropriation  for  a  deficiency.  Do  you  r.-inem 
ber  what  was  the  general  character  of  that  investigation,  and  I  es- 
pecially want  to  Ji'io^g.witeyier  oE|,nnt  Mi^^^alsh  had  a  contract,  the 
payment  for  the  contiTlMn'ceT)r-'wulcn  was  clependent  ui)on  the  result 
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of  that  investigation,  and  the  action  of  Congress  with  reference  to  that 
deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  The  result  of  that  question  is  that  this  witness 
is  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  whether  the  payment  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  a 
contract  that  he  had  was  to  depend  upon  an  appropriation.  That  is  an 
inference  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  draw  at  all. 

The  Court.  Let  me  hear  the  question  again.  Will  the  stenographer 
read  it  1 

[The  stenographer  then  read  the  question  as  follows:] 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  this  investigation  that  occurred  in  Congress 
with  reference  to  these  star  routes,  and  in  which  was  involved  the  appropriation  for  a 
deficiency.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  general  character  of  that  investigation, 
and  1  especially  want  to  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Walsh  had  a  contract,  the  payment 
for  the  continuance  of  which  was  dependent  upon  the  result  of  that  investigation, 
and  the  action  of  Congress  with  reference  to  that  deficiency  bill  ? 

The  CouKT.  I  will  sustain  the  objection  to  the  question.  That  has 
been  brought  out  already. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  brought  out  on  their  cross-examination,  your 
honor.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  I  asked  him  nothing  on  his 
examination-in-chief,  except  as  to  his  employment  by  Walsh,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  General  Brady  had  anything  to  do  with  that  employ- 
ment.   That  is  all  I  asked  him. 

The  Court.  Therewas  the  place  for  you  to  inquire  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  brought  all  this  out. 

The  Court.  No  ;  that  was  a  matter  that  you  were  bound  to  show 
You  were  bound  to  show  in  what  way  Walsh  was  connected  with  that 
investigation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  all  that  I  wanted  to  show  was  that  Mr.  Walsh 
employed  him  to  render  service  and  that  Brady  did  not.  That  was 
the  interest  that  I  had  in  the  matter,  because  Walsh  had  testified  that 
Brady  owed  Buell  money  and  he  paid  that  money  to  Buell  because 
Brady  had  directed  him  to  do  so.  I  simply  asked  him  the  question 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Brady  had  ever  employed  him  and  had  become  in- 
debted to  him  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars,  or  whether  that  em- 
ployment was  by  Walsh  himself.  Now,  upon  that  examination  they 
proceeded  on  their  part. to  ask  him  about  this  investigation. 

The  Court.  No  ;  if  I  have  not  forgotten  the  testimony-in-chief  in 
this  case,  you  proved  by  him  then,  not  only  that  this  money  was  not 
paid  to  him  on  account  of  Brady,  but  that  it  was  money  which  he  him- 
self had  earned  for  services  rendered  to  Walsh. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all  I  asked  him,  and  that  is  where  I  stopped. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  no ;  you  said  in  connection  with  the  evidence  before 
that  investigation  going  on  as  to  a  contract  in  which  Mr.  Walsh  was 
interested,  on  the  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  cross-examination. 

The  Court.  It  all  relates  to  the  examination-in-chief. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  state  what  I  want  to  prove  by  this  re-examina- 
tion. I  want  to  prove  that  Mr.  Walsh  had  a  contract,  the  continuance 
of  which,  and  the  payment  for  the  services  rendered  under  which,  were 
dependent  upon  the  result  of  that  investigation  and  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  that  appropriation  bill. 

The  Court.  That  was  matter  in  chief. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  offer  to  prove  it,  and  it  is  objected  to,  and  the 
court  1  understand  sustains  the  objection  to  it. 

The  Court.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  which  y^3ie§(i'fy)^M^m?ff®rha,t  is  all. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  Will  the  court  allow  me  to  ask  the  witness  a  ques- 
tion '? 
The  Court.  If  it  is  a  proper  one. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  your  examination  the  manner  in  which  Gen- 
eral Brady  was  interested  in  The  Capital.  Tou  know  by  name  the  de- 
fendants in  this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  rest  of  them  interested  in  either  papers  you  have 
spoken  of? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Eeferring  to  journals.]  If  the  court  please,  we  wantto 
read  to  the  jury,  or  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  jury,  the  fact  that 
each  one  of  these  orders  complained  of  in  the  indictment  was  signed  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  I  have  three  of  them  here.  We  have  had  a 
little  trouble  in  finding  them,  but  we  have  got  three  here. 

The  Court.  Have  you  any  objection  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Just  one  moment,  your  honor,  while  we  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [After  consultation  with  Government  counsel.]  The 
olfer  is  to  produce  the  record  showing  the  original  entry  of  these  various 
orders  that  are  embraced  in  this  indictment,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
all  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  thing  precisely 
as  it  is,  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  jSTever  mind  about  the  inference. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  going  to  state  an  inference.  I  will  state  the  fact 
that  in  the  daily  journal  of  the  Post- Office  Department  for  Wednesday, 
Jidy  9,  1.S7.S — 1  supjjose  that  is  the  date 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  the  date.     Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Very  well ;  that  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  July  8,  1879, 
contains  nine  pages  of  orders,  orders  number  6318,  6319,  6330,  and  so  on, 
along  until  you  come  down  to  order  6359,  w^hich  is  an  order  relating  to 
route  38134,  and  also  order  6362,  which  is  an  order  relating  to  route 
41119  ;  that  the  journal  of  that  day  containing  those  orders  is  signed 
D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General.  Compared.  A.M.Wilson.  I  do  not 
object  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  To  the  whole  of  it  going  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  or  such  description  as  will  answer. 

The  Court.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  business 
done  that  day. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  are  seeking  to  show  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
out  that  Mr.  Key  is  responsible  for  these  misappropriations  of  money, 
and  not  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Don't  say  misappropriation  of  money. 

The  Court.  Your  indictment  charges  that  these  orders  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Postmaster-General,  I  think.  ' 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  objecting  at  all.  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
have  it  go  in,  and  glad  to  have  it  go  in,  only  I  want  to  have  it  go  in 
just  as  the  fact  is.  With  reference  to  each 'one  of  these  dates  I  sug- 
gest that,  to  save  the  time  of  the  court,  there  can  be  taken,  for  instance, 
this :  Thursday  July  8,  1879.  Orders  from  6318  to  6364,  and  among 
them  No.  6359,  as  follows :  And  order  6362  as  follows,  signed  by  D. 

M.  Key,  Postmaster -General,    Dpn't  that^ive  you  all  vou  want  ? 
iMr.  Wilson.  Yes.O'9"^'zeo£'y/W;croso/r®       -^ 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Have  that  put  in  in  that  form  right  straight  through. 

The  Court.  They  have  a  right  to  put  in  their  own  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  know ;  but  I  am  merely  making  the  suggestion  to  save 
time. 

Mr.  Meebick,  I  suggest,  with  reference  to  these  orders,  that  I  shall 
want  to  examine  Judge  Key,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  put  him  on 
the  stand,  as  he  was  summoned  by  us,  there  might  be  an  arrangement 
to  let  us  put  him  on. 

The  Court.  Judge  Key  testified  that  he  made  no  examination  of 
any  orders  and  signed  what  was  brought  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all. 

The  Court.  If  he  did  not,  then  I  have  been  aggrieving  other  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Mkrriok.  That  is  what  I  shall  prove  by  him. 

:\Ir.  Wilson.  Hold  on,  Mr.  Merrick.  Judge  Key  was  not  asked  with 
reference  to  these  particular  orders. 

The  Court.  I  know,  not  these  particular  orders.  He  said — but  I  will 
not  repeat  in  the  presence  of  the  jury  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Jlr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  understand  we  do  not  object  to  the  rec- 
ords going  in,  but  simply  instead  of  having  the  record  of  the  whole  day 
go  in,  I  make  the  suggestion  that  there  be  an  abstract.  If  they  choose 
we  will  have  the  abstract  made  up. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  can  we  not  have  it  stated  that  all  the  orders  em- 
braced in  this  indictment  are  orders  entered  on  the  daily  journal  of  the 
Post-OfBce  Dejiartment  and  are  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

ilr.  Bliss.  Because  I  do  not  know  it  and  I  have  information  that 
some  of  them  are  not  such.  I  understand  that  some  are  not  signed  by 
Mr.  Key. 

Jlr.  ToTTEN.  Either  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  or  somebody 
acting  as  such. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  take  the  record  just  as 
it  is.    I  have  not  looked  at  it.    I  see  one  here  now  signed  by  Tynei-. 

The  Court.  Do  you  desire  to  return  any  of  the  books  this  evening  1 

jMr.  Bliss.  They  should  all  go  back  to  the  department  this  evening. 
They  are  part  of  the  original  records.  The  wagon  is  here  and  can  take 
them  back. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps  we  can  save  a  good  deal  of  time  by  getting  to- 
gether in  the  morning  and  making  an  agreement  about  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  My  own  impression  is  that  you  will  find  the  thing  I  sug- 
gested will  answer  all  the  purposes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Each  day's  record  in  which  any  order  in  the  indict- 
ment exists  may  be  considered  in  evidence ;  the  whole  paper. 

The  Court.  But  it  is  not  in  evidence.     The  jury 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  am  suggesting  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
meut. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  suggestion  fills  it  exactly. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  Certainly,  it  fills  it ;  but  it  takes  time. 

ilr.  Merrick.  If  we  adjourn  untilto-morrow  morning,  we  can  fix  all 
this  matter. 

The  Court.  Very  well,  we  will  adjourn. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY,    AUGUST    3,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Henry  D.  Lyman  affirmed  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Question.  What  is  your  occupation  1 — Answer,  Chief  clerk  of  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General.  ^^i 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  place  1 — A.  Since  the  26th  of  April, 
1881. 
Q.  Did  you  succeed  Mr.  French  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  there  letter  books  kept  in  the  department  known  as  thejpri- 
vate  official  letter  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1^;;^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  books  of  that  kind  are  that  were  kept 
during  the  time  of  General  Brady's  administration  of  the  office  of  Sec- 
ond Assistant  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Were  they  there  when  he  went  out  of  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  thev  there  after  he  went  out  1 — A.  I  should  think 
about  two  or  three  months. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  them  ? — A.  I  have  made  search 
four  times  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  And  you  are  unable  to  find  them  1 — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  them. 
Q.  Who  had  access  to  them  1 — A.  The  Second  Assistant  and  myself. 
Q.  Where  were  they  kept  ? — A.  They  were  kept  in  the  drawer  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  where  Mr.  Brady  left  them  for 
two  or  three  months ;  and  one  day  they  were  missed,  and  search  was 
immediately  instituted  for  them,  but  they  could  not  be  found. 

Q.  Who  had  been  examining  the  books  and  papers  in  relatien  to  the 
star-route  service  ? 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  anything  except  as  to  those  books. 
The  Court.  Yes ;  who  had  been  examining  those  books. 
The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  The  books  you  have  reference  to  ? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  ISTo  person  but  myself  and  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, if  he  did  at  all.  I  looked  into  them  once  to  see  what  the  character 
of  the  letters  were,  but  no  further  examination  was  given  to  them. 

Q.  Who  had  been  engaged  in  making  examinations  into  the  star- 
route  service,  if  anybody  ? 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  That  has  been  proved  a  dozen  times. 
Mr.  Bliss.  The  intention  is  to  draw  an  inference  that  those  gentle- 
men disposed  of  the  books. 
The  Court.  I  will  let  it  come  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  simply  trying  to  find  where  they  are,  if  I  can.    I 
want  them.    That  is  all.    I  have  issued  a  subpoena  for  them. 
The  Court.  You  have  a  right  to  them  if  you  have  any  use  for  them. 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  these  particular  books  had  been 
examined  by  any  person  but  the  Second  Assistant  and  myself. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  those  particular  books.  My  question  is, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  examining  the  papers,  files,  records,  &c.,  per- 
taining to  the  star-route  service  ?— A.  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Cook.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Tou  have  no  knowledge  as  to  where  the  books  are  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
I  have  made  diligent  search,  but  it  has  been  fruitless. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  first  make  a  search?— A.  About  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  Those  books  were  kept  in  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's own  desk,  were  they  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  other  official  papers  kept  there  in  connection  with  the 
Star-route  cases  1 — A.  Well,  not  in  connection  with  these  cases.  We 
had  some  official  papers  there. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  your  seeing  the  books  there,  was  there  a  clearing 
up  of  the  office,  and  a  cleaning  up  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  cleaning  up,  what  became  of  the  general  contents  of 
the  office? — A.  Well,  we  kept  the  papers  on  the  desks  and  moved  them 
out  into  the  hall  temporarily,  during  the  cleaning  of  the  room,  and  they 
were  moved  back. 

Q.  They  were  put  out  into  the  public  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  out  there  1 — A.  Oh,  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  you  discovered  the  disappearance  of 
those  books ;  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  cleaning  1 — A.  I  can- 
not recollect. 

Q.  Was  it  near  that  time  ? — A.  About  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Mekeick  : 
Q.  How  many  of  those  books  were  there  ? — A.  Two. 

By  the  Couet  : 
Q.  What  was  the  size  of  those  books  1 — A.  Ordinary  press  copy- 
books ;  about  fourteen  inches  square. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  How  thick  ? — A.  An  inch  and  a  half. 

By  the  Couet  : 
Q.  A  man  could  easily  carry  them  off  under  his  arm  ? — A.  Easily. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  that  cleaning  you  speak  of? — A.  I  can- 
not, precisely.    I  should  think  it  was  about  May,  1881. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  first  discover  that  the  books  were  missing  ? 
— A.  About  the  time  of  the  cleaning  of  those  rooms. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  About  what  month  ? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  May.     I  may 
be  in  error  |s  to  that. 

Q.  Various  portions  of  the  department,  so  to  speak,  keep  these  pri- 
vate official  books  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  other  offices.  I  can  say  as 
to  one  office.  The  chief  post-office  inspector  has  a  private  letter-book, 
hut  as  to  other  offices  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 
Q.  What  is  the  private  official  letter-book  ? — A.  It  is  an  official  let- 
ter-book in  which  he  does  not  wish  the  letters  inspected  generally  by 
the  clerks  making  the  dd^^keclil^MiPS&%^f&  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  kept. 


Q.  Did  any  changes  take  place  in  the  personnel  of  your  office  about 
that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they "?— A.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  prior  to  that 
date;  one  of  the  clerks  was  removed. 

Q.  Who  was  that  1—A.  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  What  time  was  Mr.  French  removed  ?— A.  He  was  removed  about 
the  25th  of  April. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  ?— A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  I  came  in  on  the  26th  of  April,  1881,  and  he  was  removed 
on  the  25th ;  a  day  prior. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  But  these  books  were  there  after  Mr.  Turner  left,  were  they  not  ? 
— A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  And  after  Mr.  French  left  ?— A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  put  letters  in  those  books  after  these  gentlemen  left 
there,  did  you  ? — A.  ISo,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  put  any  in  ? — A.  No  letters  were  put  in  there  at  all 
by  the  succeeding  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  Did  you  start  a  new  book  1 — A.  We  started  a  new  book. 

Q.  Do  you  still  keep  the  same  kind  of  a  book ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mbeeiok  : 
Q.  And  you  have  got  that  book  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Henry  Woodward  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  books  or  their  where- 
abouts'?— Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  book  luitil  they  were  inquired  for  here  a  day  or  two  ago. 
It  is  new  to  me  that  there  were  any  such  books  kept. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  them 
or  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all. 

[The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  will  now  read  from  the  Postmaster-General's  journal 
a  part  of  the  record  of  Tuesday,  July  8,  1879,  which  consists  of  orders 
numbered  from  6318  to  6364,  inclusive.  It  is  signed  on  the  left-hand 
side  "  Compared,  A.  M.  Wilson,"  and  ou  the  right  hand  it  is  signed  D. 
M.  Key,  Postmaster-General.    It  contains  this  order : 

Order  6359 ;  route  38134 ;  Colo. ;  Pueblo  to  Eosita ;  50  miles ;  one 
trip  a  week.     [John  E.  Miner,  $388.] 

1st.  Increase  service  six  trips  per  week,  from  July  14,  1879,  and  al- 
low contractor  $2,328  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Reduce  running  time  from  fifteen  hours  to  ten  hours,  from  July 
14,  1879,  and  allow  contractor  $5,432  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
pro  rata.  ,       , 

Order  number  6362 ;  route  41119  ;  Utah ;  Toquerville  to  Adairville ; 
132  miles ;  three  times  a  week.     [John  M.  Peck,  $3,504.] 

1st.  Increase  service  four  trips  per  week  from  August  1,  1879,  and 
allow  contractor  $4,672  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Eeduce  running  time  from  60  hours  to  33  hours  from  August  1, 
1879,  and  allow  contractor  $12,718.22  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
pro  rata. 

3rd.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

Both  of  the  orders  IdSitgifeB^cMjr  McgiQgeMQ. 
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The  record  of  Saturday,  August  2,  1879,  beginning  on  page  399,  con- 
sisting of  orders  Nos.  7244  to  7262  inclusive,  signed  oq  the  left-hand 
side,  "Compared,  A.  M.  Wilson,"  and  on  the  right-hand  side,  James 
N.  Tyuer,  Acting  Postmaster-General,  contains  the  following  order : 

Order  No.  7261 ;  route  36051 ;  Dakota ;  Bismarck  to  Port  Keogh ; 
310  miles ;  three  times  a  week.     [John  R.  Miner,  $35,000.] 

1st.  From  August  11,  1879,  increase  service  three  trips  per  week  and 
allow  contractor  $35,000  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  ]iro  rata. 

2iid.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

The  OoxJET.  There  is  no  expedition  there. 

:\rr.  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  Wilson.  The  expedition  had  already  occurred.  It  simply  mul- 
tiplied the  service. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  read  from  the  journal  for  Thursday,  July  10,  1879,  be- 
ginning on  page  237,  consisting  of  orders  JS"os.  6430  to  6479,  inclusive, 
signed,  "Compared,  A.M.  Wilson,"  and  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Acting  Post- 
master-General : 

Order  No.  6470;  route  34149;  Nebraska;  Kearney  to  Kent;  131 
miles  ;  one  time  a  week.     [J.  M.  Peck,  $980.24.] 

From  August  1st,  1879,  increase  service  Kearney  to  Loup  City,  75 
miles,  to  three  trips  per  week,  and  allow  contractor  and  subcontractor 
81,122.41  per  annum  additional  i)ay,  being  pro  rata. 

Expedite  schedule  between  the  points  named  to  18  hours,  and^  allow 
contractor  and  subcontractor  $2,200  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
less  than  pro  rata,  as  agreed. 

No.  6471;  route 35115;  Dakota;  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls ;  75  miles; 
3  times  a  week.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $817.80.] 

From  August  1st,  1879,  increase  service  to  six  trips  per  week,  and 
allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  $635.60  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  pro  rata. 

Expedite  schedule  to  10  hours  each  way,  and  allow  contractor  and 
subcontractor  $3,680.10  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  as 
appears  by  sworn  statement. 

I  now  read  from  the  record  of  Thursday,  June  12,  1879,  beginning  on 
page  49,  and  consisting  of  orders  Nos.  5271  to  5307,  inclusive,  signed, 
"Compared,  A.  M.  Wilson,"  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  number  5307;  route  38156;  Colorado;  Silverton  to  Parrott 
City ;  65^miles ;  d.  c. ;  two  times  a  week.    [John  W.  Dorsey,  $  1 ,703.65.] 

1st.  Increase  service  iive  trips  per  week  from  July  1st,  1879,  and  al- 
low contractor  $4,259.12  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Reduce  running  time  from  37  hours  to  15  hours  from  July  1st, 
1879,  and  allow  contractor  $10,549.51  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  of  Wednesday,  July  23,  1879,  containing  or- 
ders numbered  from  6803  to  6855,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  A.  M. 
Wilson,  and  signed  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Acting  Assistant  Postmaster- 

Order' 6834;  route  No.  40104;  Nev.;  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  232  ms., 
3  t.  a  w.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $22,300.] 

1st.  From  August  1^  1879,  increase  service  four  trips  a  week,  and 
allow  contractor  $29,733.33  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2d.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

I  read  from  journal  entries  for  Tuesday,  June  3,  1879,  containing  or- 
ders numbered  4938  to  5005,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  A.  M.  Wil- 
son ;  signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General,  which  record  contains  the 

following  order :  ^.  ...      ,,     ...  „^ 
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No.  5004;  route  No.  40113;  Arizona;  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton;  197  ms., 
1 1.  a  w.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $1,568.] 

1st.  Increase  service  two  trips  per  week  from  June  16, 1879,  and 
allow  contractor  $3,136  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 
Jr  2d.  Eeduce  running  time  from  84  to  40  hours  from  June  16,  1879,  and 
allow  contractor  $9,408. 

I  read  from  the  entries  in  the  journal  for  Friday,  June  27,  1879,  in- 
cluding orders  numbered  from  5969  to  6041,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared, 
A.  M.  Wilson ;  signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General,  containing  the 
following  order : 

No.  6041;  route  44155;  Oreg.;  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City;  275  ms.; 
3  t.  a  w.     [J.  M.  Peck,  $31,080.] 

Increase  service  four  trips  per  week  from  July  14,  1879,  and  allow 
contractor  $41,440  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  entries  in  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  June  24,  1879, 
which  contains  orders  numbered  from  5832  to  5882,  inclusive,  signed, 
ComDared,  A.  M.  Wilson ;  signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

O/der  No.  5880 ;  route  No.  46132 ;  Cala. ;  Julian  to  Colton,  121  ms. ; 
1 1.  a  w.     [J.  M.  Peck,  $1,188.] 

1st.  Increase  service  two  trips  per  week  from  July  14th,  1879,  and 
allow  contractor  $2,376  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Eeduce  running  time  from  54  hours  to  26  hours,  and  allow  con- 
tractor $5,340  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  less  than  pro  rata,  but 
in  accordance  with  his  written  agreement  from  July  14th,  1879. 

3rd.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

I  read  from  the  entries  in  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  June  26,  1879, 
containing  orders  numbered  from  5911  to  5968,  inclusive,  signed.  Com- 
pared, A.  M.  Wilson;  signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  No.  5967 ;  route  No.  44140 ;  Ore. ;  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell, 
195  ins. ;  1  t.  a  w.     [J.  M.  Peck,  $2,324.93.] 

1st.  Increase  service  two  trips  per  week  from  July  14th,  1879,  and  allow 
contractor  $4,649.86  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2n(i.  Eeduce  running  time  from  121  hours  to  fifty  hours  from  July 
14th,  1879,  and  allow  contractor  $14,486.10  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  pro  rata. 

3rd.  Allow  subcontractor  $6,971.02  per  annum  for  three  times  a  week 
service,  on  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours,  from  July  14th,  1879. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  for  Tuesday  July  8,  1879,  contain- 
ing orders  numbered  from  6318  to  6364,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  A. 
M.  Wilson  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster- 
General,  on  the  other : 

Order  No.  6362;  route  No.  41119;  Utah;  Toquerville  and  Adair- 
ville,  132  miles  ;  3  t.  a  w.     [John  M.  Peck,  $3,504.] 

1  St.  Increase  service  four  trips  per  week  from  August  1st,  1879,  and 
allow  contractor  $4,672  per  annum  additional  pay;  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Eeduce  running  time  from  60  hours  to  33  hours  from  August 
1st,  1879,  and  allow  contractor  $12,718.22  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  pro  rata. 

3rd.  Increase  pay  of  subcontractor  in  like  amount. 

I  read  from  the  entries  on  the  journal  for  Saturday,  April  10,  1880, 
including  orders  numbered  3026  to  3095,  signed.  Compared,  A.  M.  Wil- 
son, in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General,  on  the 
other  side: 

Order  No.  3095 ;  route  No.  40104  ;  Arizona ;  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche, 
232  ms. ;  3  t.  a  w.  [Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey,  $22,300 ;  subcontractor, 
M.  C.  Eerdell,  $22,300.]  ^.  .^.     ^  ^    „^. 
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Amend  order  bearing  date,  January  28th,  1880  (No.  816) ;  so  as  to 
allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the  trips 
reduced,  being  $11,928. 

I  read  from  the  entries  of  Saturday,  April  17, 1880,  containing  or- 
ders numbered  from  3364  to  3447  ;  signed.  Compared,  A.  M.  Wilson ; 
signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  No.  3438 ;  route  No.  44155 ;  Ore. ;  inclusive.  The  Dalles  to  Ba- 
ker City,  275  miles  ;  7  t.  a  w.     [J.  M.  Peck.] 

Prom  May  1st,  1880,  reduce  service  one  trip  a  week  ;  decreasing  con- 
tractor's and  subcontractor's  pay  per  annum  $10,360,  being  pro  rata,  and 
allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service 
dispensed  with. 

Another  order : 

Order  No.  3439 ;  route  No.  46247 ;  Cala. ;  Eedding  to  Alturas ;  179  ms. ; 
6  t.  a  w.  [Contractor,  J.  M.  Peck.  $35,928 ;  subcontractors,  Major  & 
Culverhouse,  $  .] 

From  May  1st,  1880 ,  reduce  service  three  trips  per  week,  and  deduct 
from  contractor's  pay  $17,964  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  deductfrom 
subcontractor's  pay  $10,500  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed 
with. 

I  read  from  the  journal  from  the  entries  from  Monday,  July  26,  1880, 
containing  orders  numbered  from  8508  to  8533,  inclusive,  signed  Com- 
pared C.  W.  Morgan,  and  not  signed  by  anybody  else.  The  word  Post- 
master-General is  in  the  ordinary  place,  but  there  is  no  signature  of 
the  Postmaster-General: 

Order  No.  8531 ;  route  No.  38150  ;  Colo. ;  Saguache  to  Barnum ;  74 
ms. ;  7  a  w. 

This  is  another  man's  writing.    7  a  w.  stands  for  seven  trips  a  week. 

[John  E.  Miner,  $18,251.61;  J.  L.  Sanderson,  $18,251.61.] 

Prom  August  loth,  1880,  reduce  the  service  to  three  trips  per  week, 
and  deduct  from  contractor's  and  subcontractor's  pay  $10,429.48  per 
annum,  being  pro  rata.  Allow  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay 
on  the  service  dispensed  with,  as  provided  in  subcontract. 

I  read  from  the  journal  from  entries  for  Tuesday,  August  24,  1880, 
which  contains  orders  numbered  9717  to  9747,  inclusive : 

Order  No.  9743;  route  38150;  Colo.;  Saguache  to  Barnum ;  74  m.;  3 
t  a  w.     [John  R.  Miner,  $7,822.13  ;  J.  L.  Sanderson,  $7,322.13.] 

From  September  1st,  1880,  increase  service  to  seven  times  a  week  on 
that  portion  of  this  route  from  Powderhorn  to  Barnum,  7  ms.,  and  al- 
low contractor  and  subcontractor  $986.57  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  for  Thursday,  August  26,1880,  con- 
taining orders  numbered  from  9782  to  9817,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared, 
C.  W.  Morgan,  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  No.  9811 ;  route  No.  46247 ;  Oal. ;  Redding  to  Alturas ;  179  m. ; 
3 1.  a  w.  [John  M.  Peck,  $17,964 ;  J.  N.  Majors,  Jerry  Culverhouse, 
$10,500.] 

From  September  1st,  1880,  increase  the  service  three  times  a  week 
and  allow  contractor  $17,964  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata, 
and  allow  subcontractors  $10,500  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro 
rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  August  3,  1880,  orders  num- 
bered from  8853  to  8878,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  C.  W.  Morgan, 
signed  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 
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Order  No.  8876  ;  route  Mo.  38152;  Colo. ;  Ouray  to  Los  Pinos;  25  ms.  j 
1 1.  a  w.     [John  W.  Dorsey,  $348 ;  J.  L.  Sanderson,  $348.] 

From  August  15th,  1880,  discontinue  service  and  allow  contractor  one 
month's  extra  pay. 

I  read  from  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  December  28,  1880,  containing 
orders  numbered  from  13988  to  14023,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  C. 
W.  Morgan,  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  14021 ;  route  No.  38156;  Colo. ;  Silverton  to  Parrott  City; 
79  m.;  6  a  w.  [John  W.  Dorsev,  $14,153.39;  Frederick  Stineger, 
$8,057.14.] 

From  November  1st,  1880,  allow  contractor  $716.62  and  subcontractor 
$407.95  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  on  four  miles  increase 
in  distance  caused  by  the  establishment  of  Fort  Lewis  next  after  Du- 
rango. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  for  Friday,  July  16,  1880,  contain- 
ing orders  numbered  from  8207  to  8250,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  C. 
W.  Morgan,  and  Thonias  J.  Brady,  Acting  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  8247;  route  No.  44155;  Ore.;  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City; 
275  m. ;  6  a  w.    [John  M.  Peck,  $62,160 :  H.  M.  Vaile,  $62,160.] 

From  August  1,  1880,  increase  service  to  7  (seven)  trips  per  week 
and  allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  $10,360  per  annum  additional 
pay,  being  pro  rata. 

Order  No.  8248 ;  route  No.  44160 ;  Ore. ;  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDer- 
mott,  Nev.;  243  m.;  3  a  w.  [John  W.  Dorsey,  $21,500 ;  H.  M.  Vaile, 
$21,500.] 

From  August  1st,  1880,  increase  service  4  trips  per  week,  and  allow 
contractor  and  subcontractor  $28,666.66  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  for  Tuesday,  March  8,  1881,  containing 
orders  numbered  from  2133  to  2170,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  C.  W. 
Morgan,  and  Thomas  L.  James,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  No.  2170  ;  route  No.  38113  ;  Colo.;  Rawlins  to  Meeker ;  165  m.; 
three  times  a  week.  [John  W.  Dorsey,  $13,706.25;  Eugene  Taylor, 
$10,000.00.] 

From  August  1st,  1881,  increase  service  to  seven  trips  per  week  and 
allow  contractor  $18,275  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  and 
allow  subcontractor  $13,333.33  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro 
rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  for  Saturday,  February  26,  1881,  containing 
orders  numbered  from  1863  to  1893  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  C.  W. 
Morgan,  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General: 

Order  number  1891 ;  route  No.  38145 ;  Colo. ;  Ojo  Caliente,  Animas 
Citv ;  174  ms. ;  3  a  w.  [John  W.  Dorsey,  $13,433.04  ;  J.  L.  Sanderson, 
$8,000.00.] 

From  January  15th,  1881,  increase  service  to  seven  trips  per  week 
and  allow  contractor  $17,910.72  and  subcontractor  $10,666.64  per  annum 
additional  pay,  being  i^ro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  of  Tuesday  January  4,  1881,  contain- 
ing orders  numbered  from  68  to  129,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  0.  W. 
Morgan,  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  129 ;  route  No.  40113  ;  Arizona ;  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton ;. 
197  m.;  3  aw.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $14,112.] 

From  January  20th,  1881,  change  service  so  as  to  embrace  and  begin 
at  Wilcox,  omitting  Tres  Alamos,  decreasing  the  distance  30  miles» 
and  deduct  from  contractor's  pay  $2,149.03  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,, 
and  allow  contractor  og^^^^^i^I^g^p/^g^ervice  dispensed  with. 


I  read  from  journal  entries  for  Friday,  January  11,  1882,  contain- 
ing orders  numbered  from  1307  to  1344,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared, 
G.  W.  Morgan,  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  1344;  route  No.  46247  ;  Cal. ;  Bedding  to  Alturas,  179  m.  & 
t.  a  w.  [John  M.  Peck,  $35,928  ;  J.  H".  Major  and  J.  Culverliouse, 
$21,000.00.] 

From  February  20th,  1881,  increase  service  to  seven  trips  per  week, 
and  allow  contractor  $5,988  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata, 
and  increase  contractor's  and  subcontractor's  pay  $2,000.00  per  annum, 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  his  written  agreemeut.^ 

Order  No.  1342 ;  route  No.  49113  ;  Arizona  Territory ;  Wilcox  to  Clif- 
ton, 167  m.,  3  t.  a  w.     [John  W.  Dorsey,  $11,962.97.J 

From  February  20th,  1881,  increase  service  four  trips  per  week,  and 
allow  contractor  $15,950.62  per  annum  additional  paj^,  being  pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  of  Thursday,  June  26,  1879,  con- 
taining orders  numbered  from  5911  to  5968,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,. 
A.  M.  Wilson,  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  number  5964;  route  No.  38135;  Colo.;  Piieblo  to  Greenhorn,  32 
ms  2  t.  a  w.     [John  E.  Miner,  $876.80.] 

First.  Increase  service  one  trip  per  week  from  July  14th,  1879,  and  al- 
low contractor  $438.40  per  annum,  being  pro  rata. 

2nd.  Eeduce  running  time  from  16  hours  to  7  hours,  from  July  14thy 
1879,  and  allow  contractor  $2,630.40  per  annum  additional  pay,  being 
pro  rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entries  of  Friday,  May  9,  1879,  containing 
orders  numbered  from  4212  to  4256,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  A. 
M.  Wilson,  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  4256;  route  No.  38140 ;  Colo. ;  Trinidad  to  Madison,  68  ms., 
3  t.  a  w.  [John  R.  Miner,  $1,532.25.] 

Eeduce  running  time  from  19|  to  12  hours,  and  allow  contractor 
82,758.05  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata,  from  May  19th, 
1879. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  suspend  reading  and  examine  Mr.  Page.  He 
is  here  now,  and  is  very  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  House. 

HoEACE  F.  Page  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  California. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  and  have  you  occupied,  and  how 
long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  I  am  a  Eepresentative  in 
Congress  from  the  second  Congressional  district,  and  have  been  forthe 
last  ten  years. 

-Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  this  letter  and  see 
if  you  wrote  it  or  not  ? — A.  I  recognize  my  signature,  and  I  think  I  re- 
member the  circumstances.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  not  in  my  hand- 
writing, and  I  do  not  know  whose  it  is.  This  letter  is  signed  by  Sena- 
tor James  H.  Slater,  of  Oregon,  and  Senators  J.  T.  Farley  and  New- 
ton Booth,  of  California,  E.  Pacheco,  C.  P.  Berry,  and  myself,  Eepre- 
sentatives  from  California,  and  John  Whiteaker  and  Warren  Davis,, 
also  Eepresentatives.    I  see  that  it  does  not  bear  any  date. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  letter  is  not  printed.  The  reason  why  that  has  not 
been  given  in  evidence  is  this  :  Your  honor  will  find  at  page  1008  of 
the  record,  when  we  were  going  on  to  readmit,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
petition  was  a  petition  for  increase  of  trips,  and  we  stated  that  we  made 
no  question  about  increase  of  trips  imou  that  route,  your  honor  stopped 
the  reading  of  the  pape^'r'zeo'V  il^/croso/?fe 


By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Do  you  know  the  locality  of  this  route  ? — A.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  Of  course,  I  know  the  section  of  the  State 
in  which  Redding  is  located,  and  I  know  pretty  well  where  Alttiras  is. 
I  never  have  been  to  either  place.  It  is  in  the  Congressional  district 
represented  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Berry. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  calling  on  General  Brady  with  reference  to 
getting  this  mail  service,  and  with  reference  to  getting  mail  service  in 
your  State ;  if  you  did,  state  how  often  you  called,  and  what  you  urged 
upon  him  with  reference  to  getting  additional  mail  service  there. 

Mr.  Mbreick.  "Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object,  sir.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  gentleman 
had  anything  to  do  with  any  order  in  this  case,  except  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  I  just  stated :  That  this  letter  is  with  reference  to  an 
order  made  for  an  increase  of  trips  upon  this  route,  and  as  to  that  I 
stated: 

Mr.  Buss.  There  is  no  point  made,  sir,  as  to  the  increase  of  trips,  and  those  relate 
entirely  to  the  increase  of  trips. 

The  Court.  Of  course  the  increase  of  trips  was  a  proper  allowance. 
Mr.  Bliss.  We  make  no  question  about  that,  'sir. 

Just  prior  to  that  you  said  : 

The  Court.  I  shall  talse  the  responsibility  of  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  peti- 
tions when  there  is  no  point  made  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  want  this  letter  in  evidence,  and  we  want  it  read. 
I  thought  it  was  in  the  record ;  but  Colonel  Bliss  says  it  is  not,  and  I 
see  it  is  not.  We  want  to  put  this  letter  in  evidence  to  show  that  this 
service  that  Mr.  Page  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  were  urging 
upon  the  department  was  the  service  he  has  referred  to  in  this  letter. 

The  Court.  What  service  is  that  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  service  had  been  reduced  to  three  trips  a  week, 
and  they  were  seeking  to  get  it  back  to  six. 

Mr.  Meerick.  a  multiplication  of  trips. 

The  Court.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  but 
your  honor  will  see  this.  That  letter  relates  to  increase  of  trips,  and 
we  have  expressly  disclaimed  any  charge  against  these  gentlemen  aris- 
ing out  of  this  increase  of  trips. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  excluded  it  in  your  indictment  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  say.  I  think  that  you  have  not.  It  is  not  for 
them  to  guide  this  investigation  by  saying  we  put  in  so  and  so,  and  cut 
off  the  defense. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  defense,  sir,  but  we  wefe 
reading  these  papers  and  your  honor,  in  my  direct  examination, 
stopped  us. 

The  Court.  You  were  reading  papers  that  were  brought  here  from 
the  iiles,  and  some  of  those  papers  were  evidence  manifestly  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  and  when  you  made  no  claim  in  that  respect  the 
court  dispensed  with  your  reading  papers  favorable  to  the  defense. 
Now  the  defense  proposes  to  make  its  own  defense. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  propose  to  put  in  a  letter  as  to  increase  of  trips 
when  we  make  no  claim  for  increase  of  trips. 

The  Court.  They  are  n5t  bound  to  accept  your  admissions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  read  this  [reading] : 
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General  T.  J.  Brady  : 

Sir  :  We,  the  Eepreseutatives  from  California  and  Oregon,  do  earnestly  request  that 
service  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  California,  be  restored  to  six 
times  per  week  instead  of  tri- weekly,  as  at  present.  We  represent  that  there  is  a  daily 
mail  from  Alturas  to  Ijakeview,  which  supplies  a  large  portion  of  Southeastern  Oregon 
with  mail,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  service  to  place  that  section  in  daily  com- 
mnnication  with  San  Francisco  and  Nevada. 
Eespeotfully, 

Then  it  is  signed  by  all  the  parties  whom  Mr.  Page  has  already 
named. 

[The  paper  just  read  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  to  be  marked,  and 
was  by  him  marked  46  H.] 

Q.  [Resuming.]  I  wish  you  to  state  whether  you  called  upon  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  with  reference  to  getting  that  service. — A.  I  did,  at  the 
request  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Berry.  This  route  was  situated  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  upon  representations  principally  made  by  him  I  went  with 
him  to  see  General  Brady  and  urged  that  these  trips  be  restored. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  times  you  called  upon  him  with  refer- 
ence to  that  matter. 

The  Witness.  About  this  particular  route  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember  calling  on  him  more  than 
once,  1  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  him  with  reference  to  the  service  on  other 
routes  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

The  CouKT.  I  sustain  the  objection,  unless  it  was  upon  other  routes 
named  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  only  one  route  in  that  State  named  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

Q.  Had  youinformed  yourself  sufficiently  with  referetice  to  this  matter 
to  be  able  to  state  to  General  Brady  what  the  needs  of  that  country 
were  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Mekrick;.  Wait  a  moment.    I  object. 

The  Court.  This  point  has  been  raised  repeatedly  before,  and  as  re- 
peatedly decided.  General  questions  of  that  character  are  not  pertinent 
to  the  question  we  are  trying.  Any  question  relating  to  this  particular 
route  named  in  the  indictment  of  that  character  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Is  your  question  limited  to  this  route  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  the  question  I  put  was  a  general  one. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  other  person  went  with 
you  besides  General  Berry  ? — A.  I  cannot  now  remember;  perhaps  there 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  received  any  letters  from  your  con- 
stituents in  relation  to  getting  the  service  on  this  route  ? 

Mr.  Meerick.  Wait  a  moment.  What  he  received  from  his  con- 
stituents, I  submit,  your  honor,  is  hardly  proper  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  was  sent  there  by  his  constituents,  and  represent- 
ing them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  service  increased 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  If  the  communications  are  in  writing,  they 
should  be  produced. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  as  to  the  motive  of  General  Brady  in 
making  the  order  in  this  case,  I  suppose,  and  the  communications  be- 
tween Mr.  Page  and  his  constituents  not  communicated  to  General 
Brady,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  see  whether  he  did  communicate  them  to 
him.    I  am  not  asking  iii0j(WiE^W  fliJ^g/tfe^J^J^^^*®^*®  ^^  these  com- 


mmiications.  I  simply  ask  him  whetlier  he  did  receive, communicatious 
from  his  constituents  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  I  propose  to  follow  it  with  the  question  whether 
he  communicated  that  fact  to  General  Brady. 

The  OoxjRT.  With  that  statement  you  can  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Wait  a  moment.  Does  Mr.  Wilson  state  to  the  court 
that  he  expects  to  prove  by  the  witness,  and  has  grounds  for  the  ex- 
pectation, that  he  did  communicate  this  to  General  Brady  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  asked  the  witness  about  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  his  answer  will  be  in  regard  to  it,  therefore  I  cannot  state. 

The  Court.  It  does  not  come  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  put  the  question  then  in  this  way. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you  receive  any  communications  from  your  con- 
stituents, which  you  communicated  to  General  Brady,  with  reference  to 
increasing  this  service  1 

The  Court.  That  is  right. 

A.  I  cannot  remember.  I  can  only  state  a  general  answer  to  that 
question.  That  in  this  particular  case  1  cannot  state.  I  do  remember 
only  one  tiling,  and  that  is  that  I  went  there  at  the  instance  of  my  col- 
league. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  can  recollect  about  it? — A.  That  is  all  I 
recollect. 

Q.  Tou  went  to  General  Brady  and  urged  this  service,  as  I  under- 
stood you  ? — A.  In  compliance  with  the  request  in  this  letter. 

ceoss-bxamination. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  General  Brady  about  this 
route? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  at  that  time  of  the  amount  of  mail  mat- 
ter passing  over  the  route? — A.  Only  as  was  represented  to  me  by  my 
colleague. 

Q.  What  was  represented  to  you  1 — A.  The  necessity  of  increasing 
this  route  as  stated. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  mail  matter  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  remem- 
ber about  that. 

Q.  Was  any  representation  made  to  you  about  that  1 — A.  I  presume 
there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  ? — A.  It  is  several  years  ago,  and  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  fact  of  how  many  times  the 
mails  were  then  being  carried  over  that  route  ? — A.  As  it  was  repre- 
sented to  me  by  my  collea'ge,  at  whose  instance  I  went  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mail 
was  being  carried  over  that  route  ? — A.  l^ot  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  I 
had  I  have  now  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  time  taken  in  going  over  that 
route  in  carrying  the  mail  ? — A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  And  your  whole  knowledge  was  confined  to  what  your  colleague 
said  to  you  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Just  what  he  said  ? — A.  I  think  so.  It  is  possible  I  may  have 
had  letters.  If  I  did  they  were  placed  on  file,  as  was  always  my  cus- 
tom. 
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Q,  Placed  on  file  where  ? — A.  With  the  department.  If  I  had  any 
letters  they  were  placed  on  file. 

Q.  Tou  have  never  been  over  this  route  or  any  portion  of  it  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  district  ? — A.  It  joins  my  district,  but  it 
is  some  distance  from  where  I  live. 

Q.  Where  do  ,you  reside  ? — A.  I  reside  at  Placerville. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 

[The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  will  now  take  up  the  journals  again,  your  honor. 

The  OouKT.  The  object  of  all  this,  I  suppose,  is  to  show  that  these 
orders  were  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Thursday,  August26, 
1880,  consisting  of  orders  number  9782  to  9817,  signed,  "  Compared,  C. 
W.  Morgan,"  and  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  9811 ;  route  46247 ;  California ;  Bedding  to  Alturas ;  179  miles  ; 
three  times  a  week.  [John  M.  Peck,  $17,964 ;  J.  M.  Major  and  Jerry 
Culverhouse,  $10,500.] 

From  September  1,  1880,  increase  the  service  three  trips  per  week, 
and  allow  contractor  $17,964  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata, 
and  allow  subcontractor  $10,500  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro 
rata. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Saturday,  April  17,  1880,  consisting 
of  orders  from  No.  3364  to  3447,  inclusive,  signed,  "  Compared,  A.  M. 
Wilson,"  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General. 

Order  No.  3439,  on  route  46247  ;  California ;  Bedding  to  Alturas  ;  179 
miles ;  six  times  a  week.  [Contractor  J.  M.  Peck,  $35,928.  Subcon- 
tractors Major  and  Culverhouse,  $  .] 

Prom  May  1,  1880,  reduce  service  three  trips  per  week,  and  deduct 
from  contractor's  pay  $17,964  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  deduct 
from  subcontractor's  pay  $10,500  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow 
contractor  and  subcontractor  one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  another  witness  here  from 
the  Capitol  who  is  anxious  to  get  back,  as  he  is  a  page. 

The  Court.  Tou  can  examine  him  whenever  you  choose. 

George  Adamson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  How  are  you  employed  now  ? — Answer.  I  am  employed  at 
the  Capitol  as  a  page  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Q.  Do  you  know  General  Brady  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  employ  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  employed 
about  the  15th  of  June,  1880,  and  from  there  was  discharged  the  5th  of 
October,  and  then  I  came  back  the  1st  of  July,  1880. 

Q.  You  were  first  employed  when '?— A.  The  15th  of  July,  1880. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?— A  I  staid  until  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1880. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ?— A.  From  there  I  went  down  to 
Young's  Carriage  Factory,  on  Sixth  street,  and  staid  two  weeks,  and 
from  there  1  went  to  The  National  Eepublican  office,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed there  until  the  rest  of  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  The  rest  of  what  t^BrgftHe^  bf^Fcro'sSW  ^^^^ 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  "Were  you  employed  by  General  Brady  in  December,  1880  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  left  General  Brady  ?— A.  1  left  General 
Brady  the  5th  of  October. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  all. 

[The  witness  left  the  stand.] 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  now  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Tuesday,  October 
29,  1878,  consisting  of  orders  No.  9589  to  9615,  signed,  Compared,  "  C. 
W.  Morgan,"  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  9615 ;  route  44155 ;  Oregon ;  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker 
Oitv ;  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles ;  twice  a  week.  [John  M. 
Peck,  $8,288.] 

1st.  Increase  service  one  trip  per  week  from  November  15, 1878,  and 
allow  contractor  $4,144  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

2d.  Reduce  schedule  time  from  120  hours  to  72  hours  from  Novem- 
ber 15,  1878,  and  allow  contractor  $18,648  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  his  written  agreement. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Tuesday,  October  1,  1878,  consisting 
of  orders  from  No.  8523  to  8604,  inclusive,  signed.  Compared,  "A. 
M.  Wilson,"  and  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Acting  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  860 ;  route  38150  ;  Colorado ;  SagTiache  to  Lake  City ;  95 
miles  ;  seven  times  a  week.     [John  E.  Miner,  $23,431.12.] 

Curtail  service  so  as  to  end  at  Barnum,  omitting  Lake  City,  decreas- 
ing distance  21  miles  from  October  1st,  1878,  and  deduct  from  con- 
tractor's pay  $5,179.51  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  allow  contractor 
one  month's  extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Wednesday,  January  28, 1880,  con- 
sisting of  orders  from  No.  790  to  No.  816,  signed.  Compared,  "A.  M. 
Wilson,"  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

No.  816  ;  route  40104  ;  Arizojia  ;  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche  ;  232  miles ; 
one  time  a  week.  [Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,982  ;  subcontractor, 
M.  C.  Eerdell,  $2,982.] 

1st.  Rescind  order  bearing  date  January  22,  1880  (No.  633). 

2nd.  From  February  1st,  1880,  reduce  service  four  trips  per  week, 
and  deduct  from  contractor  and  siibcontractor's  pay  $29,733.33  per  an- 
num, being  pro  rata. 

The  CouET.  That  is  more  than  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  it  had  been  put  up  above  that,  and  it  was  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Continuing  to  read  from  order.]  Without  one  month's 
extra  pay  on  service  dispensed  with. 

I  read  from  the  journal  entry  of  Thursday,  January  22,  1880,  con- 
sisting of  orders  from  591  to  634  inclusive,  signed,  "  Compared,  A.  M. 
Wilson,"  and  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  633;  route  40104;  Arizona;  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Ne- 
vada ;  233  miles ;  seven  times  a  week.  [Contractor,  J.  W.  Dorsey, 
$52,033.33 ;  subcontractor,  M.  C.  Eerdell,  $52,033.33.] 

From  February  1st,  1880,  reduce  service  from  seven  trips  per  week 
to  one  trip  per  week,  and  increase  running  time  from  60  hours  to  84 
hours,  decreasing  contractor's  pay  $49,051.33  per  annum,  being  amount 
allowed  by'  orders  bearing  date  December  31,  1878  [No.  11446],  and 
July  23,  1879  [No.  68341,  for  increase  of  trip  and  expedition  of  running 
time  without  one  monOi^/feaeW^a^/fifiC^i^e  dispensed  with. 
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1  read  from  jounal  entry  of  Tuesday,  December  24,  1878,  consisting 
of  orders  from  11270  to  11308,  signed,  "  Compared,  A.  M.  Wilson,"  and 
D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General : 

Order  No.  11304;  route  40104;  Arizona;  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche: 
232  miles ;  one  time  a  week.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $2,982.] 

From  January  16,  1879,  increase  service  two  trips  per  week,  and  re- 
duce running  time  from  84  hours  to  60  hours,  and  allow  contractor 
$19,318  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  written  agreement. 

I  read  from  the  entry  for  Saturday,  October  5, 1878,  consisting  of  or- 
dersfromNo.  8771  to  8801,  inclusive,  signed,  Compared,  "A.  M.  Wilson," 
and  A.  D.  Hazen,  Acting  Postmaster- General. 

Order  No.  8800;  route  38015;  Dakota;  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls; 
73  miles ;  one  time  a  week.     [J.  W.  Dorsey,  $398.] 

Allow  contractor  $10.90  per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata, 
from  July  1st,  1878,  for  two  miles  increase  for  Brighton. 

Now,  your  honor,  that  is  all  I  can  find  just  now.  There  are  two  or 
three  orders  that  we  cannot  find  on  the  books,  that  are  probably  mis- 
dated in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  I  think  we  have  spent  enough  time  on  those. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  And  a  good  deal  of  breath,  I  might  add. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTEE  EECESS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  following  petition,  which  is 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  files  of  the  department,  and  among  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  not  in  the  least  pertinent,  but  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading :] 

To  the  Hon.  P.  M.  General  D.  M.  Key, 

on,  D.  C.  : 


Dear  Sik:  We,  your  petitioners,  residents  of  Goose  Lake  Valley,  of  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon,  respectfully  but  earnestly  represent  that  mail  route  No.  46247, 
established  between  Redding,  California,  and  Alturas,  California,  is  a  route  of  great 
importance  to  the  extensive  communities  to  and' through  which  it  runs,  and  that  any 
reduction  of  service  thereon  would  be  an  infinite  damage  to  your  petitioners  and  many 
others.  We  therefore  earnestly  and  emphatically  enter  this  our  solemn  protest  against 
any  reduction  of  said  service  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
fraud  and  imposition  upon  a  people  who  have  snfl'ered  already  more  than  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  annoyance  and  hardship  from  the  inefifloiency  and  irregularity  of  the 
mail. 

Very  respectfully. 

Signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  among  whom  are  George 
Coburn,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  and  John  Whiteaker,  M.  C., 
from  Oregon,  and  with  the  following  indorsement : 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted. 

C.  P.  BEERY, 

Of  California. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  47  H.] 

Redding,  May  1st,  1880. 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Genbkal,) 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens,   residing  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  extending  from 
Redding  to  Alturas,  CaliforniiP/igj^feB@t?iW  lUifpj/sgKSiJfiSglfollows  : 
That  the  present  route  extends  over  and  through  a  country  that  is  increasing  rapidly 


in  population,  and  the  amount  of  mail  transported  over  said  route  is  between  five  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  pounds  per  day,  and  still  increasing ;  that  said  route  is  179  miles 
in  length  and  a  large  portion  of  the  residents  and  settlers  of  Southeastern  Oregon  ob- 
tain all  their  mails  by  this  route.  Wells  &  Fargo  have  a  daily  express  and  numerous 
ofiflces  on  this  route  and  the  facilities  thus  afforded  us  for  the  transmission  of  money 
is  very  beneficial,  and  we  view  with  alarm  the  order  to  reduce  the  mail  service  on  said 
route  from  six  to  three  times  a  week.  Wherefore  your  petitioners  respectfully  ask 
that  said  service  be  not  reduced,  but  that  the  same  be  allowed  and  kept  at  least  six 
times  a  week  as  heretofore. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  48  H,  and  submitted  to 
the  jury  for  examination.] 

The  OoxJBT.     [To  Mr.  Wilson  who  was  waiting  for  the  jury  to  exam- 
ine the  paper  before  proceeding.]     Oh,  well,  we  caanot  wait  until  the 
jury  examine  the  papers. 
Mr.  Wilson.  [Beading :] 

Adbst,  Modoc  County,  California, 

July  23, 18S0. 
To  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynaed, 

Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  living  on  the  mail  route  leading  from  Redding,  California,  to 
Lakeview,  Oregon,  which  was  formerly  a  daily  line,  and  was  during  last  week  re- 
duced to  a  tri-weekly.  The  length  of  the  route  through  from  Bedding  to  Lakeview 
is  220  miles.  The  number  of  post-offices  are  17,  and  the  weight  of  mail  when  run 
daily,  350  pounds.  Under  the  present  system  there  are  generally  some  15  sacks  of 
mail  out  from  Eedding  every  trip,  and  owing  to  this  immense  quantity  of  mail  which, 
as  a  general  thing,  has  to  be  overhauled  at  each  post-office  along  the  line,  great  delays 
are  met  at  each  of  them.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  had  they  been  restricted  to 
an  every-other  day  trip  during  last  winter  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  to  have 
made  the  trip  at  times  for  more  than  a  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trail  must  be 
traveled  in  order  that  it  can  be  traveled  at  all,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  weight  of 
snow  on  these  mountains.  I  have  frequently  traveled  this  road,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  several  of  the  mountains  over  which  they  pass  are  covered 
with  snow,  varying  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  during  the  entire  winter,  and 
should  this  restriction  remain  in  force  during  the  next  winter  it  would  not 
only  work  great  injury  on  them,  but  the  community  through  which  this  line 
passes  would  suffer  an  inestimable  amount  of  inconvenience.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact,  from  personal  observation,  that  for  60  days  during  last  spriug  this  company 
expended  near  $700  extra  in  transferring  the  mails  over  four  miles  of  this  line,  owing 
to  their  having  to  boat  it  these  four  miles  through  water  produced  by  melting  snow. 
This  is  only  one  i*^eni  of  many  large  and  extra  expenditures  which  were  incurred  over 
the  entire  route  during  last  winter.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  deliberate 
consideration,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  adaily  line  and  the 
incoDvenienoe  which  the  inhabitants  along  this  route  will  experience  if  the  line  re- 
mains restricted.  If,  on  reflection,  you  desire  any  further  information,  and  will  write 
me,  I  will  furnish  it  to  you.  I  am  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  this  line, 
but  only  address  you  as  I  feel  the  necessity  of  this  change.  I  refer  you  to  the  numer- 
ous and  extensively  signed  petitions  that  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  address  you  this  private  letter  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter as  an  old  friend  and  well-wisher. 

With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Maynard  and  daughter,  I  remain,  yours, 
truly, 

A.  L.  HENDRICKS. 

P.  S. — Please  write  me  in  regard  to  this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 
greatly  oblige, 

A.  L.  H. 
[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  49  H.] 

Redding,  May  I,  1880. 
To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  citizens  residing  on  mail  route  No.  46847,  and 
extending  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  California,  a  distance  of  179  miles,  respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

That  the  present  route  ^Bl/gBflae6fe£)^n^*II«eSp(?®iountry  that  is  rapidly  increas- 
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ing  iu  population,  and  the  amount  of  mail  transported  over  said  route  is  five  or  six 
buurlred  pounds  daily,  and  the  same  is  steadily  increasing  ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tesiileufs  and  settlers  of  Southeastern  Oregon  obtain  all  their  mail  by  that  route  ;  that 
the  express  company  of  Wells  &  Fargo,  have  just  established  a  daily  express  and  nu- 
merous offices  on  said  route,  and  the  facility  thus  afforded  us  for  the  transmission  of 
money  is  very  benelicial ;  that  we  view  with  alarm  an  order  to  reduce  the  service  on 
«aid  route  from  six  to  three  times  a  week.  Wherefore  we,  your  petitioners,  respect- 
fully ask  that  said  service  be  not  reduced,  but  that  the  same  be  allowed  and  kept  at 
at  least  six  times  a  week  ;  and  we  your  petitioners,  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  every  pray 

Signed  numerously  in  double  columns. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  50  H.J 

Beaver,  California,  May  7,  1880. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  behalf  of  the  patrons  of  this  office,  and  at  their  request,  I  am  urged  to 
state  to  you  the  severe  loss  this  community  is  sustaining  by  the  restriction  of  ouf  mail 
facilities,  from  six  to  three  times  per  week.  This  office  is  situated  on  route  46247,  from. 
Redding  to  Alturas,  and  the  increase  in  the  short  time  this  office  has  been  established 
both  in  the  business  of  the  office  and  the  population  of  its  tributaries  has  been  quite 
noticeable.  As  an  illustration  X  will  state  that  the  vote  for  this  precinct  increased 
from  September,  1877,  from  52  votes  to  May,  1879,  to  90  and  in  September,  1879,  to  115 
votes,  and  the  population  is  now  nearly  three  times  that  of  1877  and  is  still  increasing. 
In  showing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  this  precinct,  I  think  I  am  only 
giving  a  sample  of  the  increase  on  the  whole  route,  and  I  believe  the  wishes  of  the 
population  on  the  route  are  in  unison  regarding  the  necessity  of  increased  postal  facil- 
ities and  all  are  equally  lamenting  the  reduction  of  our  service. 

In  stating  to  you  the  facts  as  they  really  exist  I  pray  you  will  give  them  due  con- 
sideration and  grant  us  the  return  of  the  old  service  as  prayed  for  in  the  accompany- 
ing petitions. 

1  am  very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  BEAVER, 

Postmaster. 
Hod.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[The paper  last  read  was  marked  l)y  the  clerk  51  H.j 

I  now  offer  this  paper.     [Handing  a  paper  to  Mr.  Bliss.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  unidentified,  not  stamj)ed,  and  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Shall  we  bring  a  witness  here  to  prove  it? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  paper  not  iden- 
tified. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  paper  from  the  files,  if  your  honor  please. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  know  it  just  as  well  as  you  know  a  great  many  that 
are  not  marked. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  have  no  right  to  make  that  statement.  I  see  that 
paper  now  for  the  first  time.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  coming  from 
the  flies,  and  my  judgment  is  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  took  it  right  out  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  took  it  from  the  bundle  of  papers  that  I  handed  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  had  papers  not  from  the  files.  I  have  never  seen  the 
paper  before.  I  give  you  my  word  about  that.  It  may  be  from  the 
flies.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  simply  ask  that  it  be  identified.  It 
has  not  any  stamp,  or  anything  to  show  that  it  has  ever  been  anywhere, 
except  that  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  a  member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  Congress  even. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  his  signature  or  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  ask  if  Mr.  Berry  has  come  yet. 

[Mr.  Berry  did  not resppndj    , .     ...  „^ 
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The  Court.  Occupy  the  time  in  something  else.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  been  creeping  to-day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  tedious  getting  in  these  records,  I  admit, 
your  honor,  but  we  have  not  been  losing  very  much  time.  [Eeferring 
to  another  letter.]  This  letter,  signed  by  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress,  has  already  been  read.  It  is  the  letter  that  Mr.  Page  read 
this  morning.  I  need  not  read  it  again.  [To  the  crier.]  Can't  you  tele- 
phone Mr.  Berry  to  come  here  ? 

The  Court.  Is  it  worth  while  to  have  one  little  paper  proved  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Tour  honor  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  evidence  is 
about  increase  of  trips,  as  to  which  we  raise  no  question. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  Mr.  Berry  for  other  purposes.  Yesterday,  or 
day  before,  when  Mr.  French  was  on  the  stand,  your  honor  will  recollect 
that  I  showed  him  a  circular  which  was  dated  in  March,  1882,  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Elmer.  It  was  objected  to,  and  now  I  have  a  certified  copy  of 
the  same  circular,  which  was  in  use  in  General  Brady's  time,  and  I 
want  to  offer  the  two  in  order  to  show  that  they  are  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  certified  copy  of  the  one  in  use  in  Mr.  Brady's  time 
we  make  no  question  about. 

The  Court.  That  can  come  in ;  but  the  other,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  shov/,  if  your  honor  please,  that  wliat  was 
done  in  General  Brady's  time  was  the  common  practice,  and  is  to-day 
as  to  the  instruction  that  was  given  contractors. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  will  go  back  before  Mr.  Brady's  time  I  do  not  ob- 
ject. 

The  Court.  The  offer  is  palpably  incompetent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  simply  want  to  limit  my  objection. 

The  Court.  What  took  place  at  that  time  is  irrelevant.  It  is  per- 
fectly unimportant  whether  it  is  so  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  only  important,  if  your  honor  please,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  General  Brady  was  not  adopting  methods  differ- 
ent from  what  prevailed  and  still  prevail  in  the  department. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  resolutely  from  the  beginning  opposed 
any  inquiry  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  court  in  reading  the 
whole  paper.  I  will  put  it  in  evidence,  and  content  myself  with  read- 
ing three  or  four  paragraphs  from  it,  unless  the  gentlemen  want  it  all 
read. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  it  all  read.  Eead  anything  you 
choose.    You  mean  the  Brady  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  make  no  objection  to  any  portion  of  it.  Eead  all  or 
part. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Beading :] 

COPY  OP  ACCEPTANCE. 

U.  S.  Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washingian,  D.  C,  March  30,  1878. 
Sir:  Tbe  PoStmaster-General  has  accepted  your  iiroposal,  under  advertiseiiient  of 
November  1,  1877,  for  conve.yinK  the  Uuited  States  mail,  from  July  1,  li;7S,  to  Jiiue  30, 
1882,  on  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utali,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Nevada  and  California)  route  No.  36107,  between  Bozemau  and  Tongue 

"With  celerity,  certainty,  Qi9"'§ISfi'ilj)^'^fiffi§fi''^l  be  sent  in  due  time  to  the 
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pcstraasfir  at  your  place  of  reaideuce,  which  you  must  execute  at  once,  and  return  to 
the  dei)artment  by  the  first  day  of  June,  1878,  otherwise  you  will  be  considered  a  fail- 
infs  bidder,  and  the  service  will  be  relet  at  your  expense. 

You  will  request  the  postmaster  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  route  to  inform  this 
office  when  you  make  the  first  trip. 
Respectfully,  &c.,  &c., 

THOMAS  J.  BEADY, 
Second  Aisistant  Postmaster-General. 
Mr.  George  H.  Pratt,  Helena, 

Lewis  i|'  Clarke  Co.,  Montana  Territory. 

Eeoorded  and  sent  March  7,  1878. 

NOTICE  TO   ACCEPTED  BIDDERS. 

In  sending  the  accompanying  acceptance  of  your  proposal  for  mail  service  the 
Postmaster-General  directs  that  distinct  information  be  given  you  on  the  following 
points : 

Contractors  and  carriers,  including  persons  to  whom  routes  may  be  sublet  by  a  con- 
tractor, are  required  to  take  the  oath  prescribed-by  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  law  provides  that  the  oath  shall  be  taken  prior  to  beginning  service,  and 
that  no  payment  will  be  made  until  it  shall  have  been  placed  on  file  in  the  de|iiirt- 
ment. 

Although  the  contract  term  is  from  the  first  of  July  next,  contractors  will  not  rhen 
begin  the  service,  unlens  there  are  postmasters  appointed  and  commissioned  at  both 
ends  of  the  route.  This  requirement  is  important  to  contractors,  as  they  caunoc  be 
paid  without  the  register  or  certificate  of  such  postmasters,  showing  the  performance 
of  service. 

Contractors  may  aid  in  having  post-offices  opened  at  intermediate  points  or  where 
they  formerly  existed,  by  informing  the  inhabitants  that  applications  addressed  to  the 
Ist  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  naming  a  suitable  person  for  postmaster,  who  is  over 
21  years  of  age,  will  receive  attention. 

Contractors  are  requested  to  urge  upon  postmasters  at  schedule  points  the  necesoity 
of  reporting  service  at  each  end  of  the  month  by  "  register,"  in  order  that  the  pay- 
ments for  service  performed  may  be  promptly  made  quarterly  within  the  time  named 
in  the  contract. 

You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  acceptance,  and  say  if  you  intend  to  carry 
the  mail  in  person  or  by  a  carrier  or  agent.  Inform  the  postmasters  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  route,  in  writing,  of  your  intentions  in  this  respect,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  carriers  or  agents  to  be  employed,  if  any. 

If  you  call  for  the  mail  iu  person  the  1st  of  July,  or  the  first  mail  day,  take  this  ac- 
ceptance with  you  and  show  it  to  the  postmasters  ;  also  have  with  you  the  magistrate's 
certificate  that  you  have  taken  the  oath  required  by  law. 

If  you  employ  a  carrier  give  him  an  order  on  the  postmaster  for  the  mail  and  see 
that  he  also  is  provided  with  evidence  of  having  been  sworn. 

THOMAS  J.  BEADY, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-  General. 

The  signature  is  printed. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  X.] 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  the  inspection  division  papers  on  route 
40101. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  inspection  division  papers  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  were  here. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [After  examining  papers.]  Here  are  some. 

[Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  to  examine  the  papers  handed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Bhss.] 

The  OouET.  [After  sometiate  had  been  spent.]  Do  you  find  anything 
amongst  those  papers  that  suits  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  it  please  your  honor,  we  do  not  have  these  papers 
in  our  possession,  except  in  court,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  ar- 
range about  them. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  While  they  are  hunting  their  papers,  I  want  to  come 
back  to  the  subject  oD^tkhdf^  M/Ofesflsffi®  please.    [Reterring  to  a 


book  in  bis  hand.]  This  is  the  "Offers  for  carrying  the  mails,  1879." 
From  this  booli  were  put  m  evidence  all  the  bids  made  by  Messrs. 
Miner,  Peck,  Dorsey,  and,  may  be,  Vaile,  though  I  do  not  know. 

The  Court.  All  except  Howe. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  All  except  ^^'atts. 

The  Court.  Yes;  Joshua  Howe  Watts. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  S'ow,  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  bids  on  those 
routes  considered  in  evidence.  I  want  to  use  the  book.  I  do  not  care 
about  having  them  go  into  the  record.  Here  is  the  book  containing  them. 
Anybody  can  refer  to  them  if  they  desire. 

Mr.  Bliss.  All  the  bids  on  the  routes  in  the  indictment? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  On  all  the  routes.  They  introduced  six  or  seven 
hundred  bids  on  all  the  routes.  That  is  what  has  been  introduced,  as 
I  understand.  If  they  had  introduced  only  the  bids  on  the  routes  in 
the  indictment,  which  I  think  probably  would  have  been  the  better  way, 
then  I  would  have  asked  to  introduce  the  other  bids  on  the  same  routes 
that  were  in  the  indictment.  But  now,  they  have  introduced  seven  or 
eight  hundred  bids,  or  a  thousand — I  do  not  know  how  many — and  I 
would  like  to  have  th«  bids  upon  those  routes ;  to  introduce  the  book — 
all  of  them ;  not  only  those  routes,  but  all  the  bids  in  this  book  at  that 
letting.  I  do  not  care  about  its  being  put  in  the  record  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  any  of  it  should  have  been  allowed.  I  think  it 
should  be  stricken  out  now. 

The  Court.  We  had  better  take  a  back  track  at  once. 

^Ir.  Ingersoll.  Then  1  ask  the  court  to  have  all  that  stricken  out. 
It  does  not  refer  to  the  routes  in  this  indictment,  and  I  will  just  give 
my  reasons  for  it.  As  it  now  is,  the  only  evidence  of  any  bids  at  all  at 
that  letting  would  be  the  bids  in  this  book.  There  would  be  no  evi- 
dence that  there  weri'  any  other  bids,  because  this  book  contains  just 
the  bidding  of  Miner  and  Peck  and  Dorsey.  'Sow,  you  could  not  show 
by  this  evidence  that  anybody  else  ever  did  bid  on  any  one  of  those 
routes  either.  Neither  could  yoii  show  by  this  evidence  that  there  were 
any  other  routes  to  bid  upon  except  these.  There  would  be  no  evidence. 
This  having  been  inti'oduced  would  be  all  the  evidence  there  is  in  the 
«ase  about  bidding.  You  would  have  no  right  to  infer  that  there  were 
other  routes,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  other 
routes  except  these,  and  no  other  bidders  except  these. 

Xow,  I  want  all  these  struck  out  except  the  routes  in  the  indictment ; 
or,  I  want  all  the  routes  and  all  the  bids  in  as  a  part  of  the  testimony, 
and  it  is  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  only,  that  any  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  For  instance,  we  will  take  one  route 
from  A  to  B.  Well,  here;  I  will  just  take  this  one.  Here  is  route 
36127,  from  Butte  City  to  Boulder.  jSTow,  I  iind  in  that  that  John 
W.  Dorsey  bid  upon  that  route  $1,172.  Now  that  is  in  this  book. 
Now  you  cannot  tell  from  that,  if  the  court  please,  whether  that  was  a 
high  bid  or  a  low  bid.  Now,  you  will  say  they  bid  low  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  all  these  routes,  and  then  having  them  expedited,  and  you 
have  that  one  bid.  Here  it  is.  John  AV.  Dorsey,  $1,172.  And  that  is 
all  that  is  in  the  record  now.  Now,  I  look  at  this  same  book  and  I  find 
that  while  John  W.  Dorsey  bids  to  carry  that  for  $1,172,  Hugh  F.  G-al- 
leon  offered  to  carry  it  for  $700,  and  he  was  accepted.  Now,  when  that 
second  route  comes  in,  I  iiud  that  another  man  got  that  same  route  for 
8700,  then  I  submit  that  you  cannot  base  a  suspicion  upon  the  bid  of 
Dorsey  tbat  he  was  bidding  exceedingly  low,  hoping  to  have  it  expe- 
dited or  increased. 

Now,  then,  just  take  &igitiwsclbbyeMi(^i>sali6®t  one  I  will  take  just  at 
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raudou).    Here  is  oue  from   Silver  Bow  to  ISTew  Cliicago;   Jobu  E. 
Miner 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  mere  fact  of  bidding  in  any  snm  does 
not  cany  any  evidence  with  it  as  to  whether  the  bid  is  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Xo,  of  course  not. 

The  CouET.  Of  course  not.  The  bid  is  no  evidence  on  that  subject 
at  all.  If  that  is  all  the  evidence  they  have,  they  have  not  proved  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Now,  here  is  the  next  fact.  The  next  fact  is,  as  one  of 
the  counsel  stated,  they  wanted  to  show  that  they  bid  upon  routes  as  a 
general  thing  where  the  trips  were  infrequent,  and  the  time  slow. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

]Mr.  IXGERSOLL.  So  they  introduced  these  routes  and  no  others. 
How  does  that  prove  whether  there  were  any  other  routes,  or  whether 
the  time  was  faster  or  the  tri^js  any  more  frequent. 

The  Cox'Ri'.  It  does  not  prove  it. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Xot  at  all. 

The  Court.  They  have  not  offered  it  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Here  is  John  E.  Miner  bids  SG.SSO,  and  another 
man  comes  in  and  bids  •'<l!,000,  and  his  bid  is  accei)red.  Now,  if  they 
want  to  insist  to  the  jury  that  these  men  wanted  to  make  low  bids  be- 
cause they  had  the  promise  of  increase  and  expedition,  then  I  want  all 
the  bids  to  go  in  to  show  that  out  of  our  eleven  or  twelve  hundred,  nine 
hundred  and  odd  were  not  the  lowest  bids,  but  were  amongst  the  high- 
est bids,  and  sometimes  the  very  highest.  That  would  do  away  with 
that  suspicion  or  whatever  it  is,  and  the  court  should  see  if  any  go  in 
all  should  go  in. 

The  CoUET.  No  ;  I  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Well,  here  is  evidence  that  we  made  ten  or  eleven 
hundred  bids. 

The  CouET.  Of  course  you  did  not  expect  to  get  all  those  bids  1 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Unless  they  are  low  enough  or  high  enough  what 
do  they  prove  1  They  just  prove  we  made  those  bids.  That  is  all  they 
prove. 

The  Court.  They  put  in  the  bids  uijon  these  routes  that  they  got. 
They  were  the  lowest  on  those. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  put  in  those.  They  put  in 
those  they  did  not  get.  They  not  only  put  in  those  they  got,  but  those 
they  did  not  get,  if  the  court  please.  That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to. 
Why  should  they  put  in  those  they  did  not  get  1  What  light  does  that 
throw  upon  the  subject "?  And  if  it  proves  anything,  then  the  bids  of 
others  should  go  in  on  those  they  did  not  get.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
an  exceedingly  clear  proposition,  that  if  those  bids  can  be  put  in  at  all  , 
they  can  only  be  accompanied  with  the  others. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  know  what  you  were  about  first.  There  is 
already  in  evidence,  not  only  the  bids  on  the  routes  which  they  secured, 
but  all  the  bids  which  they  put  in  for  any 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Yes  ;  but  the  bids  of  nobody  else. 

The  Court.  You  want  to  show  the  bids  of  everybody  else  1 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  On  those  routes.  If  they  are  in  at  all  I  want  all 
the  bids  in,  because  that  will  show  whether  they  had  any  arrangement 
to  bid  low  or  not.  That  will  show  whether  they  had  any  hopes  of  in- 
crease or  expedition  that  led  them  to  bid  lower  than  other  people,  and 
will  show  it  absolutely  and  conclusively. 

Now,  only  nineteen |5^-ateg^^ijUiy^j^^^^^y^(^ent — soinethiuglike  that. 
The  evidence  is  that  they  uid  on  eleven  hundred.     I  am  not  surj  of  my 
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figtirps,  but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  eleven  hundred,  and  of 
tlie  eleven  hundred  something  over  one  hundred  were  awarded  to  them. 
Now  all  these  eleven  hundred  have  been  put  in  evidence.  Now  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one  hundred  and  odd  bids  that  they  se- 
cured were  the  lowest. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  suppose  that  is  so.  Now,  then  what  does  that 
prove!    Why,  simply  that  they  were  not  the  lowest. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  then,  they  say  that  they  want  to  show  that 
they  invariably  bid  on  routes  where  the  trips  were  infrequent,  and  the 
time  slow,  and  thereupon  they  put  in  these  eleven  hundred  routes  and 
no  more.  '  Then  is  there  any  evidence  before  the  jury  that  there  was 
another  solitary  route  for  which  anybody  bid. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  leaves  that.  Now  then,  these  ought  to  be  out, 
or  else  the  other  bids  ought  to  be  in,  I  do  not  care  which. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  it  as  a  question  of  high  or  low  bids 
at  all.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  service  and  expedition. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is,  trips. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  the  trips  and  the  expedition. 

Jlr.  Ingersoll.  Well,  this  does  not  prove  any  expedition. 

The  Court.  I  know ;  but  it  is  jiroved  that  they  bid  only  upon  the 
routes  for  which  slow  travel  was  required  and  infrequent  service.  It 
would  seem  to  tend  to  show  that  they  bid  in  that  way  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  having  expedition  and  increase  of  service  allowed. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  either  tends  to  show  that,  or  it  would  tend  to 
show  that  they  have  not  the  capital  to  stock  those  lines,  or  it  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  had  not  a  better  chance,  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  there  were  any  other  routes  where  there  were  trips  more  frequent. 

The  Court.  Now,  you  want  to  show  then  that  there  were  other 
routes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes;  if  it  goes  in  at  all,  I  want  it  to  go  in  truth- 
fully ;  then  they  can  make  out  of  it  what  they  can.  All  I  want  in  is  the 
truth.  I  want  all  the  bids,  and  when  the  jury  looks  at  the  case  let 
thein  say  what  it  means,  if  it  means  anything. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  say  the  bids  you  propose  will  show  1 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  will  show  that  on  all  these  other  routes  they 
were  not  anywhere  near  the  lowest  bidders ;  that  they  were  even  the 
highest  bidders. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  a  question  of  high  bid  or  low  bid.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  service. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  will  show  that  in  cases  where  the  trips  were  as 
infrequent  as  they  are  in  any,  once  a  week;  and  where  the  time  was 
ju^f  as  slow  as  in  any,  they  were  the  highest  bidders. 

Tlie  Court.  It  makes  no  odds  whether  they  were  high  or  low  bid- 
ders. 

'     La-.  Ingersoll.  Then,  if  it  does  not  prove  anything  one  way  or  the 
other,  what  is  the  use  of  having  it  in? 

I'he  Court.  It  is  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  all  the  bids 
they  put  in,  as  I  understand  it,  their  object  was  to  secure  routes  upon 
which  there  was  slow  travel  and  small  service. 

i\lr.  Ingersoll.  Now,  then,  we  want  to  show  further  than  that.    If 
that  is  going  to  be  proved  I  want  all  the  routes  in,  because,  besides  the 
eleven  hundred  that  we  bid  on,  there  were  several  thousand  where  the 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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trips  were  just  as  slow  and  just  as  infrequent,  and  some  a  good  deal 
slower  where  we  did  not  bid  at  all. 

The  (JoxjRT.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  eleven  hundred. 

Mr.  IN&ERSOLL.  That  all  may  be,  but  if  it  proves  anything  we  want 
it  all.  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  proves  one  way  or  theother,  but  if  it 
does  prove  anything  I  want  it  all  before  the  jury. 

The  OOTJET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  sufiadent. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Then  I  ask  to  have  what  is  there  stricken  out. 

The  Court.  But  we  have  that  in.     Let  it  stand. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  that  much  is  admissible,  why  is  not  the  other  ? 

The  Court.  The  other  is  what  they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
other  is  res  inter  alios  acta.     This  is  res  gestcB,  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  All  right. 

The  Court.  You  have  accomplished  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  did  not  do  any  good. 

The  Court.  You  have  saved  time. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  think  the  court  should  say  anything  about 
time  in  the  ninth  week. 

The  Court.  I  took  a  long  recess  today,  hoping  you  would  be  ready 
after  recess  to  go  on  with  expedition. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  hate  to  stay  liere  as  bad  as  anybody. 

Hugh  T.  Taggart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  city  of 
Georgetown,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  At 
present  I  am  assistant  attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Enoch  Totten  ? — A.  I  do ;  I  have  known 
•  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting? — A.  Yery  well,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  that  and  see  whose 
handwriting  that  is '? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  the  envelope  or  the  contents  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Look  at  the  envelope  and  take  out  the  contents. 

A.  I  tliink  that  is  Mr.  Totten's  handwriting  on  the  envelope,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  inside  of  it  1 — A.  [Withdrawing  letter  and  ex- 
a,ming  the  same.]  That  is  also  his  handwriting. 

[The  paper  identified  by  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  for  insjjection.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  you  propose  to  offer  it  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Totten's  to  his  own  present  client. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Walsh  testified  that  he  put  his  claim  against  Mr. 
Brady  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Totten  as  his  attorney  for  collection.  I 
want  to  show  by  this  letter  what  that  claim  was,  and  that  Colonel  Totten 
made  demand  upon  General  Brady  as  the  attorney  for  Walsh,  and  I 
want  to  show  what  that  demand  was. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  letter  from  Colonel  Totten  to  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  ;  he  makes  a  demand  upon  General  Brady  as  the 
attorney  of  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Show  it  to  the  court. 

[The  letter  was  submitted  to  the  court,  perused  by  the  court,  and 
returned  to  Mr.  WilsoWti^itized  by  Microsoft® 


Mr.  Wilson.  May  I  read  it  to  the  jury  'I 

Mr.  Meeeick.  We  object  to  it. 

The  CoTJET.  It  is  objected  to  by  the  other  side.  State  the  purpose  of 
your  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  purpose  of  my  offer  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Walsh  at 
the  time  he  put  this  claim  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Totten  stated  the 
claim  differently  from  what  he  has  sworn  to  it  here  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  a  demand  by  Mr.  Totten,  and  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Totten  to  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly ;  from  the  agent  and  attorney  of  Mr.  Walsh 
who  had  the  claim  in  his  hands  for  collection. 

Mr.  Bliss.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  it  contradicts  nothing  that  was  said 
by  Mr.  Walsh  even  on  the  cross-examination.  The  matter  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  except  in  the  cross-examination,  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  but  there,  and  I  submit  that  it 
does  not  even  as  to  that  contradict  anything  there  stated.  It  is  not 
admissible  to  contradict  what  was  brought  out  on  cross-examination, 
even  if  it  did,  as  it  was  a  collateral  matter.  And  in  the  second  place 
it  does  not  in  fact  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  You  cannot  contradict  what  a  man  has  said  by  prov- 
ing that  the  man  that  he  said  it  to  said  something  else  to  somebody  else. 
It  is  a  little  too  far  off. 

]Mr.  Hbnkle.  One  of  the  most  familiar  ways  of  impeaching  the  state- 
ment of  a  witness  is  to  show  at  another  time 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  What  his  mother  said  and  what  his  father 
said. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Continuing.]  That  at  another  time  he  gave  a  dif- 
ferent account  to  a  different  person. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  does  not  prove  that,  Walsh  testified  that  he  em- 
ployed General  Totten  as  his  attorney,  and  his  attorney  made  a  demand 
upon  Brady  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Oh,  no. 
.  Mr.  Totten.  Yes,  he  did.    That  is  the  fair  inference. 

The  OouET.  Where  is  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  in  the  testimony,  your  honor. 

The  CouET.  This  is  unprofessional,  if  there  were  no  other  objectioD 
to  it  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Henkle.  This  comes  from  Mr.  Brady.  It  does  not  come  from 
Mr.  Totten. 

The  CouET.  But  it  is  General  Totten's  letter  written  as  the  counsel 
of  Walsh. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  confidence  in  this  matter  betw  een 
General  Brady  and  Mr.  Totten.  This  is  just  as  though  Mr.  Walsh  did 
it  himself. 

The  CouET.  But  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  binding  Walsh  by  an  admis- 
sion of  Totten  as  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Just  excuse  me  one  moment,  your  honor. 

The  CoTJET.  It  will  not  bear  argument. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  allow  me 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  I  will  not  permit  counsel  who  have  been 
once  employed  by  anybody  to  surrender  the  correspondence,  or  have 
that  correspondence  used  against  their  clients. 

Mr.  Totten.  Your  honor,  who  did  that  ? 

The  CouET.  There  is  your  letter. 

Mr.  Totten.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  letter  I  sent  to  New  York  to  General 

Brady.     I  beg  ,)f  yo^^^',^'j<^]^^ienVl^i^'^M<Sl''^  "^  *^'^*  ^^^^'-     "  ^"^^ 
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Geueral  Brady's  property.  I  never  saw  it  niitil  tbis  minute,  since  it 
left  luy  bands.  jS'ow,  I  trust  your  honor  will  not  speak  of  me  in  that 
■way. 

Tbe  Court.  I  have  not  spoken  of  you  at  all ;  but  I  say  tbat  it  is  un- 
professional to  offer  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  am  not  offering  it. 

Tbe  CoUET.  I  know  you  are  not  offering  it.  It  is  a  paper  written  by 
"Walsb's  counsel,  which  is  now  offered  for  the  purpose  of  proving  what 
passed  between  Walsh  and  bis  counsel. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  No;  your  honor,  I  beg  pardon.  It  is  not  offered  for 
tbat  purpose.  Mr.  NValsh  has  testified  that  be  employed  Colonel  Tot- 
teii  to  collect  this  claim,  and  that  he  directed  him  to  make  a  demand 
upon  General  Brady. 

Mr.  Blis8.  He  has  not  so  testified.  I  have  the  evidence  before  me^ 
sir. 

Mr.  Hekkle.  Hold  on  now.  If  he  has  not  so  testified  be  has  testi- 
fied tbat  General  Totten  did  make  a  demand  upon  General  Brady,  and 
if  be  made  the  demand  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  direct  instructions 
he  gave  to  him,  or  the  implied  authority  tbat  every  client  confers  upon 
his  counsel  to  use  such  means  to  accomijlish  the  result  for  which  be  is 
employed  as  in  bis  judgment  are  best  calculated  to  produce  it.  Xow, 
tben,  in  pursuance  of  that  authority,  General  Totten  makes  a  demand 
upon  General  Brady  and  puts  it  in  writing.  He  says  to  General 
Brady,  "  You  owe  my  client  so  many  thousand  dollars,"  or  "  My  client 
has  put  in  my  hands  a  claim  for  collection  against  you  of  a  certain 
amoimt."  Is  it  not  the  presumption,  your  honor,  that  tbe  attorney 
correctly  represents  the  amount  that  his  client  claimed  was  due  to  him 
from  his  debtor '?  Is  it  not  presumed  that  he  had  authority  to  make 
tbe  demand  "?  Now,  then,  where  does  this  confidential  relation  com& 
ill  at  all  ?  Now,  tben,  this  letter  is  sent  to  General  Biady.  When  it 
reaches  General  Brady  it  becomes  his  property,  and  what  different 
position  does  it  occupy  than  if  Mr.  Walsh  himself  bad  sent  General 
Brady  a  letter  1 

Tbe  Court.  I  am  satisfied  that  probably  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  Now,  your  honor  is  satisfied  that 

Tbe  Court.  [Interposing.]  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  then,  I  offer  it  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  I  was  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Before  it  is  admitted  bring  the  evidence. 

The  Court.  But  upon  the  other  point 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  Just  one  minute,  your  honor.  Your 
honor  made  a  remark,  and  I  think  you  certainly  made  it  without  think- 
ing about  it. 

The  Court.  I  have  declared  that  I  was  in  error  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  all  right.     The  judge  says  he  was  mistaken. 

Tbe  Court.  Yes;  I  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  offered  it,  and  your  honor  remarked  that  it  was 
unprofessional  to  offer  the  letter.  Now,  I  got  the  letter  not  from  Colonel 
Totten,  but  from  my  client,  and  I  do  not  think  tbat  I  was  doing: 
anything  unprofessional. 

Tbe  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Bead  the  letter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  the  other  question.  You  offer  here  to  prove 
a  letter  from  B  to  C  in  order  to  show  what  A  said  to  B.  Put  B  on 
the  stand  and  vou  can  yOigiUz^di^y  PeggsOMXveeii  A  and  B,  if  B  is  a 


competent  witness.  But  as  to  what  B  said  to  C  that  can  never  be 
oftcred  in  evidence  to  contradict  what  A  said  to  B. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that;  if  he  is  his  agent  and  authorized 
to  act  for  the  principal  in  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  he  was  authorized  to  make  a  particular  contract  he 
could  make  the  contract.  To  bring  it  down  to  the  particular  point,  I 
employ  counsel.  Mr.  Totteu  is  my  counsel  to  bring  suit  for  a  debt.  He 
did  not  direct  Mr.  Totten  to  make  a  demand.  He  did  not  say  so.  Mr. 
Totten  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brady  making  a  demand  for  the  debt. 
Now,  will  your  honor  say  that  that  demand  upon  Brady  for  that  debt  is 
competent  evidence  to  show  what  passed  between  the  clienc  and  the 
attorney,  or  between  the  parties  through  whom  the  original  communi- 
catious  were  made? 

The  OoTJRT.  It  all  depends  upon  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony  was  that  Mr.  Totten  had  been 
his  counsel. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Eeferring  to  a  book  in  his  hand.]  This  is  on  cross-exam- 
ination. 

The  Court.  What  does  it  say  about  it  in  chief,  if  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Not  a  word.    - 

The  Court.  Well,  what  does  it  say  about  it  on  cross-examination? 

Mr.  Bliss.  After  having  gone  into  the  matter  of  Mr.  Hine,  bringing 
suit,  &c.,  then  comes  this: 

Q   Was  not.  Mr.  Totten  your  counsel  at  one  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  For  many  years. 

Tlie  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Totten  has  not  only  been  luy  counsel  but  we  have  been 
peisnna]  friends,  and  are  yet,  except  the  counsel  part  of  it. 

Q.  He  is  not  connsel  in  this  case  with  Hiue  ? — A.  He  is  not  my  counsel  now,  bat  he 
is  i"y  friend  yer,  1  believe. 

lii.  Merkick.  I  hope  he  will  contiuue  to  be. 

Q.  Was  he  not  your  counsel  at  one  time  in  this  case  against  Brady? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
anM  in  other  cases. 

Q.  He  was  your  counsel  against  Brady? — A.  Yes,  sir;  General  Totten  made  the 
original  demand  upon  General  Brady. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  demand.  The  amount  set  forth  in  that  bill  of  particulars  ?— 
A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Court.  Let  us  not  go  into  that. 

The  Witness.  General  Totten's  action  in  the  matter  was  perfectly  correct  whatever 
it  was. 

Jfr.  Totten.  There  is  no  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Mekrick.  That  is  the  amount  you  demanded,  certainly. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  don't  kuow. 

J!r.  McSwBBNY.  It  is  the  amount  he  didn't  get. 

Mr.  Totten.  Brady  never  took  any  notice  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  are  counsel  for  Brady  now. 

Your  honor  shut  off  the  examination  there,  and  that  was  all  that 
passed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  did  not  know  what  the  demand  was  that  Tottea 
had  made. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Walsh  had  made  the  demand  himself,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing.  Can  there  be  any  question  where  the  amount  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  question  before  the  court  ?  Could  there  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  it  would  be  competent  to  produce  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Walsh  to  Mr.  Brady  in  which  he  made  the  demand  upon  him?  Why, 
clearly  not.  Or  suppose  he  had  inade  a  verbal  demand.  Suppose 
he  had  sued  him  for  $20,000  and  he  had  called  upon  him  before  he 
brought  the  suit  anc^rjkjffiM^tri.  yf??6^88/?®yi"g  he  owed  him  $10,000, 
"RTuld  it  not  be  competent  to  prove  ny  a  witness  who  was  present 
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and  heard  Mr.  Wylsh  before  lie  brmijilil  the  suit  make  demand  for 
$10,000,  saying  tliat  the  man  owed  him  810,000  ?  It  seem.s  to  me  it  is 
too  clear  for  controversy.  Now,  suijpose  he  were  a  merchant  and  had 
sent  his  clerk  witli  a  bill  to  collect  and  the  bill  had  been  $10,000,  and 
he  sued  him  for  $20,000,  would  it  not  be  competent  to  show  through 
his  clerk  that  he  had  made  demand  for  .'110,000  before  he  brought  the 
suit  where  the  amount  was  in  controversy  1  Certainly  it  would.  Does 
it  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  his  attorney  ?  The  relation 
between  attorney  and  client  is  even  more  confidential,  and  the  authority 
of  the  attorney  to  represent  the  client  is  stronger,  the  implication  of 
his  authority  is  stronger,  than  it  is  even  in  the  case  of  a  coniidential 
clerk.  The  attorney  in  all  cases  represents  his  client,  is  presumed  con- 
clusively to  represent  his  client,  and  the  notice-  served  upon  the  attor- 
uey  is  notice  to  the  client,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  attorney  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  client  where  there  is  not  any  actual  notice  served.  That  is 
a  familiar  principle  running  through  all  the  law. 

Now,  he  says  he  employed  General  Totten  to  collect  this  claim  of  his 
against  General  Brady.  He  says  upon  cross-examination  it  is  true 
that  General  Totten  made  a  demand  upon  General  Brady.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  it  came  out  upon  cross-examination  or 
examination-iu-chief  ?  It  is  material  to  the  subject-matter  under  in- 
quiry. He  is  telling  about  his  claim,  \A'hat  he  did  with  it.  Now,  then, 
we  propose  to  show  that  General  Totten  did  do  just  what  he  said  he 
did — that  he  made  a  demand,  and  we  proi^ose  to  show  what  that  de- 
mand was ;  and  it  seems  to  me.  your  honor,  it  occupies  precisely  the 
position  as  though  Mr.  Walsh  had  made  the  written  demand  in  person 
and  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Mr.  Mereick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  will  make  a  single  remark 
about  this  matter.  Is  not  this  a  purely  collateral  matter  anyhow,  and 
did  not  your  honor  so  treat  it  when  you  stopped  the  investigation  on 
the  cross-examination?  As  to  the  suit  between  Brady  and  Walsh, 
whatever  they  could  get  out  on  cross-examination  they  drew  out  from 
Walsh,  and  are  they  not  bound  by  their  cross-examination  on  this  sub- 
ject 1  Walsh  was  put  upon  the  stand  to  testify  as  to  what  Brady  said 
to  him.  That  he,  Brady,  had  been  having  money  paid  to  him  from  the 
contractors  to  exj)edite  these  routes.  In  the  cross-examination  he 
is  asked  in  reference  to  a  suit  against  Brady,  not  one  word  of  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  testimony-ln-chief.  He  was  not  asked  what  he 
said  tt)  Mr.  Totten. 

The  Court.  If  this  testimony  is  admissible,  it  is  admissible  under  a 
different  branch  of  the  testimony  given  by  W^alsh,  and  that  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  his  claim  against  Brady. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  I  understand.  Now,  his"  suit  against  Brady  was 
a  purely  collateral  matter. 

The  Court.  No  ;  Walsh  had  testified  as  to  Bradj^'s  taking  the  notes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  certainly.  He  testified  as  to  Brady  taking  the 
notes,  and  they  cross-examined  him  upon  that  subject,  and  so  far  as  the 
notes  are  concerned,  that  was  a  matter  of  legitimate  inquiry.  But  here 
is  a  suit,  a  different  thing,  and  he  is  not  asked  at  all  to  say  what  he 
told  Mr.  Totten.  He  is  not  asked  to  say  w^hether  he  told  Mr.  Totten 
to  bring  suit  on  his  old  claim  or  on  a  part  of  his  claim.  He  is  not  asked 
to  tell  what  he  told  Mr.  Totten  to  bring  a  suit  on,  except  the  general 
expression,  "a  claim"  against  Brady.  He  is  not  asked  to  tell  to  the 
court  and  jury  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Totten  at  all.  He  is  simply  asked, 
"I>id  you  not  employ  Mn. Totten  ?"  ."  I  did.,tp  bring  a  suit  against 
Bradv."  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 


The  Court.  Yes  ;  on  tliis  claim. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  never  mentioned  the  'amount  of  his  claim.  He 
said  not  a  word  about  it. 

The  Court.  But  I  understood  his  testimony  to  refer  to  this  same 
thiug. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  may  refer  to  this  claim.  It  does  refer,  I  suppose, 
to  the  claim  ;  but  to  how  mnch  of  the  claim,  to  what  part  of  the  claim, 
his  testimony  does  not  state  that  he  refers.  He  employed  Mr.  Totten, 
and  he  employed  Mr.  Hine,  and  they  cross-examined  him  in  relation 
to  that  matter,  but  they  did  not  ask  what  he  had  stated.  They 
produced  the  bill  of  particulars,  and  subsequently  a  letter  of  Mi'. 
Hine's  was  produced,  from  which  it  appears  there  was  an  error  of  some 
sort  in  the  bill  of  particulars.  In  the  direct  examination  he  never 
mentions  the  amount  of  the  claim.  He  says  there  was  a  claim  and  there 
were  some  notes  as  to  part  of  that  claim,  or  Mr.  Brady  took  some.  On 
his  cross-examination  he  is  asked  as  to  the  various  elements  of  that 
claim,  but  he  is  not  asked  as  to  what  part  of  the  claim,  or  whether  the 
whole  was  put  into  ^Ir.  Totten's  hands,  nor  is  he  asked  what  he  said  to 
Mr.  Totten.  Xow,  even  admitting  the  letter  to  be  admissible  evidence 
on  the  general  principles  we  have  heretofore  discussed,  is  it  admissible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  never  was  asked  what  he  told  Mr.  Totten  ? 
Is  it  admissible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  never  asked  as  to  whether 
lie  told  Totten  the  amouat  of  his  claim  or  not '? 

The  Court.  That  is  not  necessary  when  an  admission  is  nmde  by  a 
man's  attorney. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  if  it  is  an  admission  and  treated  in  that  way,  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  competent  here  made  by  a  man's  attorney.  In  a  civil 
suit  if  he  is  authorized  to  collect  pay,  and  if  the  attorney  admits  a 
thing  the  client  is  not  bound  by  that  admission  unless  it  is  shown 
that  the  defendant  was  authorized  to  make  that  particular  admis- 
sion. For  instance  the  claim  is  •'^50,000,  and  the  attorney  agrees 
that  it  is  $2.5,000  and  takes  it.  That  does  not  bind  the  principal.  He 
cannot  bind  the  principal  except  in  the  discharge  of  his  particular 
regular  duty.  All  his  admissions  do  not  bind  the  principal,  the  cbent. 
He  cannot  admit  away  the  client's  rights.  The  mere  fact  that  he  makes 
an  admission  does  not  therefore  establish  the  fact  that  he  had  a  right 
to  make  that  particular  admission  at  all.  Admissions,  confessions, 
compromises,  are  not  part  of  an  attorney's  duty,  are  not  within  the 
limits  of  his  employment.  Taking  me  oft  the  line  upon  which  I  am  at 
the  moment,  Mr.  Bliss  suggests  that  the  letter  is  in  Mr.  Totten's  hand- 
writing, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  went  to  Mr.  Brady.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  him,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  went  to  him. 
■    Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  pretty  good  evidence  when  he  has  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  i^roof  that  he  has  it,  no  proof  as  to  where 
it  came  from. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Wilson  produced  it. 

The  Court.  He  has  produced  tlie  letter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  talking  of  technical  matters  now.  Here  is  Mr. 
Totten.  Mr.  Totten  is  just  as  close  to  him  as  Mr.  Wilson.  But,  to  re- 
cur, the  ground  that  I  was  just  suggesting,  the  admissions  of  an  attor- 
ney cannot  bind  his  client.  If  he  authorizes  him  to  make  an  appear- 
ance, |ind  he  puts  in  an  appearance,  that  binds  his  client.  Tiie  client 
is  in  court.  That  is  in  the  regular  execution  of  his  ofSi-e.  But  if 
an  attorney  writes  a  letter  to  a  party,  that  letter  does  not  bind  the 
client.  It  never  binds  the  client,  an<l  this  subject  has  witliin  tlie  last 
year— I   think   I  vi\Di^i^ed^b]fi'Mibr080ff^  case— been  the  sulij^ct  of 
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discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  reference  to  judgments  entered 
against  the  party  claiming  that  he  was  not  in  court,  but  an  attorney 
that  had  been  discharged  had  entered  an  appearance  for  the  party,  and 
the  court  considered  the  whole  question,  deciding  that  the  appearance 
put  the  party  into  court,  but  that  admissions  by  the  attorney,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  party,  could  not  bind  that  party'. 

Now,  had  he  heen  asked  what  he  said  to  ilr.  Totten  and  made  an  an- 
swer to  that,  unless  the  matter  was  collateral,  as  I  claim  this  to  be  in 
anyievent,  he  could  be  contradicted  by  Mr.  Totten,  but  not  by  Mr.  Tot- 
'ten's  letter  stating  what  he  had  said  to  another  party.  Proof  of  au- 
thority to  make  that  statement  must  be  established. 

The  Court.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  suit  had  gone  on  here 
neither  the  plaintiff  himself  nor  his  attorney  would  have  been  estopped 
to  claim  any  amount  of  money  beyond  the  amount  stated  in  that  note. 

Mr.  Mbreiok.  Certainly  not. 

The  Court.  The  amount  stated  in  the  note  would  have  been  no  evi- 
dence at  all  to  complete  the  claim  in  that  suit  if  he  had  made  out  a 
good  claim  for  a  higher  amount.  From  that  it  is  clear  that  the  letter 
of  the  attorney  would  not  bind  his  client.  And  further,  if  Brady  had 
gone  to  General  Totten  and  paid  him  the  amount  demanded  in  that 
letter,  and  Totten  had  given  Brady  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims 
it  would  not  bind  Walsh.  Walsh  the  next  day  could  have  brought  suit 
for  the  balance  and  recovered  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  So  that  the  admission  of  the  attorney  would  not  have 
been  conclusive,  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  not  have 
been  any  evidence  at  all  against  the  plaintiff.  If  the  receipt  of  the 
attorney  for  the  amount  in  full  would  not  have  barred  a  suit  the  next 
day,  I  do  not  see  what  effect  such  a  letter  as  that  could  have  as  an  ad- 
mission by  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  do  not  claim,  your  honor,  that  it  is  conclusive.  But 
suppose  there  is  a  difference  between  the  parties  as  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  would  never  be  admissible  in  a  civil  suit,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Where  there  is  no  written  evidence,  but  A  sues  B,  and 
the  claim  stands  upon  his  own  testimony,  and  he  claims  that  B  owes 
him  820,000,  would  it  not  be  competent,  your  honor,  for  B  to  show  that 
A  had,  before  the  suit  was  brought,  come  to  him  and  said,  "jS^ow,  you 
owe  me  810,000,  and  I  want  you  to  pay  it."  And  if  he  might  do  it,  his 
attorney  might  do  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  no. 

The  Court.  'No  ;  that  does  not  follow  at  all. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  claim  it  will  be  conclusive  upon  him  even  if 
he  had  gone  and  made  the  demand.  He  might  say  afterwards,  '-When 
I  made  that  demand,  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  amount."  Still,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  this 
testimony  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  Walsh  may  come  in  and  say  now, 
"  When  I  gave  that  amount  to  General  Totten,  I  was  mistaken  about  it." 

The  Court.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  if  I  were  to  allow  this  I  would  certainly 
allow  Walsh  to  call  his  former  attorney  hei'e  and  have  him  put  upon  the 
stand  and  oblige  him  to  reveal  the  transaction  between  client  and  at- 
torney.   I  am  not  disposed  to  go  into  any  such  exploration  as  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  as  I  understand,  the  court  admitted  the 
record  from  the  S^ew  York  proceeding 

Mr.  Merrick.  [InterposDigi^zfes/ifc^MidarQfea/Rad  now? 


The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  It  is  a  habit  of  yours  of  arguing  a  case 
two  or  three  times  after  it  is  decided.  I  would  rather  a  good  deal  you 
would  adoi)t  another  plan. 

Mr.  Henkle.  In  self  justification,  your  honor,  I  want  to  say  simply 
that  that  is  a  habit  that  is  not  confined  to  me.  My  learned  brothers 
on  the  other  side  have  the  habit  more  than  I. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir.    There  are  contagious  diseases. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  Yom  hvq  facile  princeps. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  Let  each  man  confess  for  himself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  I  am  free  from  that  vice  if  I  do  have  to  say  ' 
it  myself;  but  I  desire  to  save  the  question.     Of  course  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  read  this. 

The  Court.  Put  it  in  the  record.  I  will  say  generally  that  I  do  not 
think  the  testimony,  if  put  in,  would  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  question  for  argument. 

The  Court.  I  can  say  that  because  it  is  not  in  the  case.  The  jury 
have  not  heard  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  For  the  reasons  already 
given  it  is  excluded,  and  as  the  jury  know  nothing  about  it  I  have  the 
right  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything  anyway. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  differ 
with  the  court.    I  think  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal. 

The  Court.  I  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  I  only  want  to  put  the  matter  in  such  a  form  as 
that  I  can  get  the  proper  exception. 

The  Court.  It  shall  go  upon  the  record  as  your  offer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  will  not  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Merrtck.  jSTo. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  offer  a  letter  that  is  marked  for  identification  by  the 
clerk. 

The  Court.  As  in  regard  to  other  papers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well.  I  offer  an  envelope  post  marked  Washing- 
ton, May  25,4  p.  m.,  1881,  D.C.,  which  is  marked  for  identification  by  the 
clerk  W.  E.  W.  I  also  offer  the  letter  in  the  envelope  marked  for  iden- 
tification W.  B.  W.,  and  bearing  date  Washington,  D.  C,  May  25^ 
1881.  I  suppose,  of  course,  your  honor,  it  will  have  to  follow  that  there 
is  an  objection  made  by  counsel  for  the  Government,  and  that  the  ob- 
jection is  sustained,  and  we  except. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  I  would  like  to  have  this  letter  copied  in 
the  record.    That  does  not  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Oh,  no.  A  paper  not  in  evidence  should  not  be  copied 
in  the  record,  clearly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  goes  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  ought  not  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  talk  of  the  record.  It  is  a  record  made  by  a  sten- 
ographer we  have  employed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  of  it? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  incumbers  the  record  with  what  is  not  evidence. 
The  record  contains  nothing  but  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  contains  what  we  offer,  the  evidence  objected  to. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  ought  to. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  letter  is  identified. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  can  scate  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

Mr.  Henkle.  ^\'\^yDi^kked  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Meeeick.  Because  it  would  not  be  proper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  I  will  do  this  :  I  will  prepare  a  special  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, and  set  this  out,,  and  then  we  can  get  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  well. 

The  CouET.  Yes  ;  "and  in  the  meantime  note  the  fact  of  the  excep- 
tion. 

J.  M.  McGeew  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Question.  What  office,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  1878  ? — Answer.  I  was 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sixth  Auditor. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  posttion? — A.  It  lacked  a  month  of  six 
years. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out ! — A.  On  the  second  day  of  June,  1881. 

Q.  And  for  about  six  years  previous  to  that,  lacking  one  month,  you 
were  in  that  position  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  while  you  were  in  that  position,  there  was  any 
arrangement  made  between  any  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  this  indict- 
ment, the  parties  being  John  M.  Peck,  John  R.  Miner,  John  W.  Dorsey, 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Montfort  0.  Eerdell 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  I  object. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  William  H.  Turner,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Harvey  M. 
Vaile,  or  any  of  them 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Do  not  answer. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Of  course  he  will  not  answer  until  I  get  through. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  No,  sir. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  By  which  Yaile  or  any  or  them  were  to  be  assisted 
by  you  as  Sixth  Auditor  so  that  they  might  collect  claims  from  the 
Government  for  carrying  the  mail  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  CouET.  The  court  ruled  on  that  question  yesterday,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Oh,  no.  I  will  state  to  the  court  why  I  asked  it. 
The  court  will  remember  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  MaoVeagh 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  Eerdell.  They  both  stated  that  Eer- 
dell said  to  them  that  these  parties  had  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
were  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  department  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's 
Office,  and  mentioned  particularly  Mr.  McGrew  who  was  at  that  time 
the  Sixth  Auditor.  Now,  I  wish  to  show  by  him  that  it  was  not  true ; 
that  there  was  not  any  such  understanding  or  arrangement  as  between 
him  and  any  one  of  these  parties  or  all  of  them,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Well,  your  honor — - 

The  CoTJET.  [Interposing.]  That  is  the  same  question  exactly  that 
was  decided  the  other  day  in  reference  to  Walsh's  testimony  when  it 
was  sought  to  prove  by  Peterson  certain  facts.  If  you  prove  all  that 
you  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  McGrew  it  would  not  disprove  what  Mac- 
Yeagh  said. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  The  court  does  not  see 
the  point.  I  don't  care  whether  Eerdell  said  that  to  M;icYeagh  or  not. 
All  I  want  to  show  is  that  whether  he  did  say  it  or  not  it  was  not  true. 
I  do  not  care  whether  he  said  it  or  not.  "^Tbey  bring  forward  two 
witnesses  who  sav  that  Eerdell  stated  to  them  a  certain  thing.  Now, 
if  that  is  true,  it  is  evy^^i^e^^ye^t^a^a^lJ;  Eerdell.    But  I  want 


to  show  by  this  witness  that  no  matter  who  said  it,  it  is  not  true. 
It  seems  to  me  I  would  have  the  right  to  do  it.  I  am  not  contradict- 
ing the  fact  that  Eerdell  said  it.  It  is  not  with  that  view.  But  I  am 
simijly  endeavoring  to  show  that  whether  he  said  it  or  not,  it  is  not 
true.  Now,  a  man  may  confess,  for  instance,  that  he  Ijilled  a  person; 
be  may  confess  that  to  a  hundred  people.  Still  that  would  not  prevent 
their  bringing  the  man  into  court  and  showing  that  lie  was  alive  and 
Tvell.  A  man  may  say,  I  don't  care  what,  and  it  would  be  evidence 
against  him  you  may' say,  until  disproved.  I^ow,  if  he  said  to  Mao- 
Teagh  and  James  that  there  was  an  arrangement  in  the  Sixth  Audi- 
tor's Office  by  which  these  false  claims  were  passed,  if  the  court  please, 
and  I  believe  the  court  understands  the  order  in  which  this  business  is 
<lone,  that  it  goes  through  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  where,  I  think, 
they  make  calculations,  &c.,  if  he  said  there  was  an  arrangement  in  that 
office  by  which  these  illegal  claims  went  through  the  regular  form  so 
that  they  reached  payment,  it  is  material  to  us  to  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not.  I  am  not  offering  this  testimony  to  show  that  he  did  not 
say  it.  I  don't  care  whether  he  said  it  or  not.  I  am  simply  offering 
it  to  show  that  if  he  did  say  it,  it  is  not  true ;  for  the  purpose  of 
■doing  away  with  any  bearing  it  might  have  on  any  other  defendant  or 
even  upon  himself.  I  think  I  have  that  right.  This  case  is  different  from 
the  Peterson  case.  The  court  drew  this  distinction,  as  I  understood  it, 
in  the  Peterson  case  :  For  instance,  A  employs  B  to  get  G  to  do  some- 
thing. We  will  say  that  0  is  a  judge,  and  A  employs  B  to  get  0  to 
make  a  certain  judgment.  Xow,  A  might  have  said  to  B  not  one  word 
about  doing  anything  dishonest  or  dishonorable,  and  might  have  said, 
•"  If  you  will  get  C  to  make  a  certain  judgment  I  will  give  you  $50,000." 
Xow,  if  A  swears  that  he  gave  0  $25,000  to  make  the  decision,  or  0 
admitted  that  he  received  the  $25,000  to  make  the  decision,  of  course 
my  proving  by  the  man  who  originally  gave  the  money  to  the  attorney 
that  he  never  told  him  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  never  dreamed  that 
he  would  do  any  such  thing,  would  not  substantiate  the  fact  that  he  did 
not.  But  if  I  could  prove  then  by  the  judge,  no  matter  if  this  attor- 
ney said  he  gave  the  $25,000  to  the  court,  and  was  therebj^  trying  to 
bind  his  client  in  some  illegal  action  ;  if  I  could  prove  by  the  court 
that  no  such  money  ever  was  paid,  I  think  I  would  have  the  right  to 
prove  it.  My  attention  is  called  to  page  53  of  Eoscoe's  Criminal  Evi- 
dence : 

The  admission  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  is  not  conclnsive,  and  if  it  afterward  ap- 
pear in  evidence  that  the  fact  was  otherwise,  the  admission  would  have  no  weight. 

I  think  I  heard  some  argument  here  a.  moment  ago  about  an  attor- 
ney admitting  certain  facts  in  court,  and  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances that  would  not  bind  the  principal.  Suppose  the  principal  makes 
the  admission  in  court  and  he  can  afterwards  establish  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  true  and  clearly  establish  it.  ]!^ow,  in  a  criminal  case  certainly 
he  would  be  allowed  to  establish  thatitwasuottrue,  althoughhehad  said 
it.  In  tills  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MacVeagh  and  Mr. 
James,  Eerdell  said  to  them  a  certain  thing.  I  am  not  denying  that  he 
said  that  to  them.  I  am  not  offering  this  evidence  to  show  that  he  did 
not  say  it.  I  am  offering  this  evidence  to  show  that  what  they  say  he 
said  was  not  and  is  not  true.  That  is  the  only  object  I  have  in  intro- 
ducing it.  Suppose  in  that  same  conversation  he  had  said  that,  as  the 
agent  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  he  had  paid  $5,000  to  Mr.  McGrew  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  getting  him  to  put  through  these  illegal  claims,  would  the  court 
allow  me  to  prove  l)y  i\|p/c^fe©tf(i)y  1/lfftfr"9ts©fl®not  true  that  he  received 
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any  such  money ;  that  he  never  made  any  such  bargain  ;  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  making  any  such  bargain  ;  that  no  such  offer  was  ever  made, 
and  that  he  never  heard  of  it  in  his  life  '?  In  that  view,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  have  the  right  to  prove  whatever  I  can  prove  by  Mr.  McGrew. 

Mr.  Bliss.  ISTow,  your  honor,  with  reference  to  Mr.  McGrew,  we  may 
just  as  well  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  James  testified 
on  cross-examination  in  regard  to  this  question,  on  page  1829 : 

Q.  Did  lie  say  anything  about  Mr.  J.  M.  MoG-rew,  who  had  been  the  Sixth  Auditor, 
or  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  spoke  of  Mr.  McGrew. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  understood  that  I  was  in  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  great  injustice  had  not  been  done  Mr.  McGrew  by  his  being  re- 
moved from  the  Sixth  Auditorship  of  the  Treasury.  I  told  him  "  yes  that  I  had  grave 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  there  was  some  little  doubt  that  he  could  dispel."  That 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  said  about  Mr.  MoQrew. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  further  about  him  ? — A.  No;  I  was  very  anxious  for  the  interview 
to  terminate. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  Lilley? — A.  Yes;  he  said  something  about  Mr. 
Lilley,  but  I  do  not  remember  what. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  paid  in  money? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  claim,  at  any  time  in  your  ijresence,  that  the  Sixth  Auditor,  or  any  of  his 
clerks,  had  found  anything  dishonest  or  illegal  in  this  connection  ? — A.  What  I  have 
stated  was  all  I  think  that  was  said  at  that  time. 

That  is  all  there  is  in  Mr.  James's  testimony. 

In  Mr.  MacVeagh's  testimony,  on  page  1808,  he  said 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Bead  page  1809. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  reading  from  page  1808,  and  do  not  desire  any  in- 
terruption. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  You  can  have  interruption. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  many  bad  ones. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Ingersoll.]  You  must  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  not  interrupting  him. 

The  Court.  I  insist  that  you  are  interrupting  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well,  your  honor.  I  insist  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Beading :] 

A.  [Resuming.]  He  said  he  worked  at  that  in  Senator  Dorsey's  committee-room  a 
good  part  of  one  night  at  least ;  I  am  not  sure  of  tha,t.  He  said  some  of  the  work  was 
done  there,  and  he  did  work  a  good  part  or  the  whole  of  a  night  in  getting  them  ready, 
because  after  the  plan  was  formed  there  was  comparatively  little  time  to  get  them  off. 
He  said  he  did  a  great  deal  of  the  clerical  work,  and  also  of  the  work  of  representation 
at  the  department  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  matters;  that  the  plan  was  to 
take  them  at  much  lower  bids  than  they  were  worth,  or  than  other  ijeople  would  take 
them  at,  and  then  have  them  expedited  and  the  service  multiplied  by  General  Brady. 
He  said  that  General  Brady  was  a  party  to  this  plan 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  I  object,  your  honor. 

There  came  up  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  confession 
should  go  in  without  reference  to  whom  it  touched,  and  your  honor 
said  [reading] : 

I  shall  let  the  whole  story  in,  and  instruct  the  jury  that  they  are  to  take  no  part  of 
it  as  binding  upon  anybody  or  as  evidence  against  anybody  except  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except,  your  honor. 

A.  [Resuming.]  And  he  said  that  they  were  assisted  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  ofBce,  mentioning  Mr.  McGrew,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  and  Mr. 
Turner. 

That  is  all.  They  do  not  even  say  he  said  they  were  improperly  as- 
sisted. That  is  the  whole  reference  to  Mr.  McGrew  in  this  testimony. 
Now,  they  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  Mr.  McGrew's  action  as 
Sixth  Auditor.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,  but  I  simply  say  that  if  that 
question  is  to  be  gone  into  I  shall  have  to  ask  some  questions  and  offer 
some  evidence.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  make  one  additional  suggestion,  your  honor : 
That  if  a  defendant  is  on  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  it  is  proved 
that  he  has  confessed  to  the  murder,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mur- 
dered man  should  not  be  brought  into  court  or  proof  offered  that  he  is 
still  alive.    But  here  is  a  statement  made  by  Rerdell 

The  ("OURT.  [Interposing.]  Suppose  some  person  has  been  undoubt- 
edly murdered  and  another  person  has  confessed  to  the  crime,  may  he  not 
afterwards  come  into  court  and 

Mr.  Merrick.  Eebut  the  truth  of  his  confession. 

The  Court.  Eebut  the  truth  of  his  confession  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Unquestionably.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  by  putting 
the  illustration  used  on  the  other  side.  Now,  Mr.  James  testifies  ^that 
Eerdell  told  him  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  he,  Eerdell,  had  a  part  with 
the  public  officers  and  with  these  defendants,  and  that  in  getting  their 
transactions  through  they  were  assisted  by  the  Sixth  Auditor's  oflice, 
not  that  that  office  was  a  part  of  a  corrupt  arrangement,  but  they  were 
assisted  ;  .whether  properly  or  improperly,  does  not  appear.  The  crime 
charged  here  is  a  conspiracy  to  which  Brady,  and  not  McGrew  was  a 
party,  in  which  Brady  and  Dorsey  and  these  other  men  were  parties. 
It  is  not  charged  that  any  one  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office  was  a  party. 
He  is  not  then,  making  in  reference  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  a  con- 
fession as  to  any  fact  of  guilt  in  this  indictment.  The  statement  that 
he  made  in  reference  to  McGrew's  office  came  in  as  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. When  your  honor  said  that  the  whole  must  come  in,  suppose 
he  had  said  that  it  was  raining,  could  they  prove  it  was  not  r. lining  ? 
Sui^pose  he  had  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  in  a  certain 
Ijlace  on  a  certain  day,  not  connected  with  the  crime  charged;  could 
they  pro\'e  that  he  was  not  there  ?  Eerdell  himself  is  in  court;  com- 
petent under  the  law  to  testifj'.  He  can  testify  and  tell  whether  what 
he  said  to  MacVeagh  and  James  was  true  or  not;  he  can  state  whether 
he  said  it  as  they  have  detailed  it.  Let  them  put  him  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  whole  statement,  and  contradict  it. 

Mr.  McSwEE^Y.  We  note  an  exception  to  that  remark  of  the  Gov- 
ernment counsel. 

Mr.  Merrick.  jSTote  the  exception,  and  I  will  proceed.  Let  them 
put  him  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  We  note  an  exception  again. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Note  the  exception. 

The  Court.  You  have  not  asked  the  court  its  opinion  about  it. 

jMr.  McSwEENY.  It  is  a  thing  beyond  ruling.  It  is  beyond  medi- 
cine. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  exception  that  I  know  of  except  to  the  ruling 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it  and  note  an 
exception.    It  is  one  of  the  things  that  i-s  past  praying  for. 

The  Court.  You  asked  for  the  exception  before  calling  for  the  ruling. 

Mr.  McSwEENY'.  We  object  that  in  the  due  administration  of  justice 
it  is  improper  language  on  the  part  of  counsel  for  the  Government. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  your  objection  to  that  last  remark;  he- 
cause  the  law  does  declare  that  no  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
absence 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Unquestionably  not;  and  I  shall  not 
ask  anybody  to  draw  an  inference  from  that  absence.  I  merely  say  it 
is  within  their  power  to  do  that  and  they  can  do  it 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interijosingj  I  obtect  aimiii,  if  your  honor  please. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.J  I  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  court  al- 
ways, your  honor. 

The  Court.  You  are  pursuing  an  erroneous  line. 

Mr.  :Merrick.  Very  well.  I  will  not  continue  it.  I  bow  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  court. 

The  Court.  The  law  refers  to  remarks  made  by  counsel  to  the  jury 
and,  strictly  spt-aking,  it  applies  only  to  those.  It  does  not  apply  to  all- 
chesses  made  to  the  court ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  address  on  that  sub- 
ject was  made  to  the  court  in  the  hearingof  the  jury,  I  think,  within  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  that  it  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  JIerrick.  I  understood  the  law  to  be  this,  your  honor,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  justify 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Interposing.]  I  object  to  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Cox^RT.  Xo. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  to  vindicate  myself. 

'Sir.  Wilson.  There  can  be  no  vindication. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  can  be  a  vindication,  and  there  is  a  justification. 

The  Court.  There  must  be  oi'der,  whether  there  is  vindication  or 
not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Counsel  has  said 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  court  will  have  order. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  submit,  as  I  always  do,  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity. 

The  Court.  You  ought  not  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tioa  after  the  conrt  has  decided  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  Mr.  Wilson  says  there  can  be  no  justification.  Am 
I  not  to  reply  to  such  a  remark  1 

The  Court.  I  hope  you  will  settle  that  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  jMerrick.  Brother  Wilson  we  will  settle  that  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right  we  will  meet  as  soon  as  the  court  adjourns. 

Jlr.  Merrick.  I  am  glad  your  honor  has  made  that  suggestion. 

Xow,  your  honor,  Mr.  McGrew  is  called  to  prove  that  what  Eerdell 
said  to  James  is  not  true  about  a  collateral  independent  matter,  not 
about  the  body  of  the  offense  which  he  was  confessing.  If  it  is  covered 
within  the  indictment  all  right.  It  is  then  a  part  of  the  crime.  The 
crime  is  conspiracy  to  rob  the  Government  through  the  agency  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  by  misrepresentations,  false  afli- 
davits  and  fraudulent  and  forged  petitions;  and  Eerdell  in  making  his 
statement  confesses  himself  in  the  scheme  of  the  indictment.  But  in 
the  course  of  that  confession  he  states  to  James  and  MacYeagh  that  he 
was  assisted,  whether  legally  or  illegally  it  does  not  appear,  in  the 
i^ixth  Auditor's  office,  which  office  according  to  the  proof  before  the 
court  had  no  discretionary  power  whatever  in  reference  to  the  final  and 
complete  execution  of  the  frauds  charged  in  the  indictment ;  no  discre- 
tionary power  whatever.  Now  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  such  proof  is 
not  admissible.  It  is  stated  that  the  proof  is  not  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  contradicting  the  allegation  that  Eerdell  so  told  MacVeagh,  but  it  is 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  what  might  be  presumed  to  be  the 
fact  from  his  having  made  the  confession.  Your  honor  has  limited  the 
apphcation  of  the  confession  to  Eerdell  himself.  If  I  understand  the  re- 
liition  ill  which  counsel  stands  to  parties  the  offer  of  the  proof  does  not 
come  from  Eei'dell's  counsel.  Eerdell's  admission  can  affect  nobody 
but  Eerdell.  This  offer  of  proof,  if  I  understand  the  relation  of  coun- 
sel, does  not,  come  from  Eerdell  or  Eerdell's  counsel.  For  these  reasons, 
may  it  please  your  honor, ISigitm^bi/hMiC(mo^\mo]^y  now  offered  is 


not  competent  whether  he  made  the  statement  to  MacYeagh  or  not,  in 
order  to  impeach  the  witnesses  MacYeagh  and  James.  If  they  can  put 
in  proof  going  to  show  that  he  did  not  make  that  statement  it  is  com- 
petent. But  to  prove  that  the  statement  that  he  made  as  to  a  collateral 
fact  is  not  ti'ue,  is  incompetent  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  the  court  please,  I  will  just  say  one  word.  All 
that  he  said  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  wlio 
were  members  of  it,  cannot  be  called  collateral.  That  is  material.  Now, 
if  he  had  said  for  instance,  that  another  man,  no  matter  who,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  stated 
what  that  other  man  did,  that  would  be  a  material  allegation.  It  is 
not  collateral.  It  is  describing  the  exact  offense  that  is  described  in 
the  indictment.  The  indictment  says  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
conspired ;  and  one  of  these  persons  says  that  not  only  these  persons 
conspired,  but  they  were  also  with  another  man,  and  another  man 
had  an  interest  in  it,  and  another  man  did  something.  I  submit  that 
is  not  a  collateral  matter.  That  is  a  fact  as  to  the  offense  itself, 
giving  the  machinery  by  which  it  works,  and  its  object.  That  is  not 
collateral.  That  goes  to  the  very  blood  and  heart  of  the  offense, 
"  How  did  you  accomplish  this  I"  "  We  accomplished  part  of  it  through 
the  office  of  the  Sixth  Auditor."  One  of  the  cogs  in  this  wheel  was 
the  Sixth  Auditor  himself  and  he  assisted  us."  I  submit  to  the  court 
that  the  fact  that  he  said,  '■  We  were  assisted  by  that  department," and 
mentioned  Mr.  McGrew,  no  one  will  torture  into  legal  assistance  when 
he  was  describing  a  conspiracy  and  its  machinery,  and  the  persons 
through  whom  it  accomplished  its  object  or  its  result.  Certainly  he  did 
not  intend  to  say  they  were  legally  assisted  by  the  Sixth  Auditor's 
office.  If  he  meant  anything  it  was  that  they  were  illegally  assisted, 
and  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy.  The  indictment,  of  course, 
includes  these  persons  and  other  persons  they  do  not  know  about.  But 
apart  from  that  he  was  describing  the  otiense ;  he  was  describing  its 
machinery,  how  it  worked ;  and  among  other  things  he  said  that  they 
were  assisted  by  the  officers  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  and  mentioned 
Mr.  McG-rew.  The  only  reason  I  interrupted  the  gentleman  who  was 
reading  on  page  1808  was  that  I  had  read  that  page  and  there  was  noth- 
ing about  Mr.  McGrew  on  the  page,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  sa\'e  the 
time  occupied  in  reading  that  page.  I  had  no  object  in  interfering  with  _ 
anybody  or  doing  anything  that  could  be  objected  to  by  anybody  in  the  ' 
world  ;  but  having  just  read  that  page  myself,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  nothing  about  Mr.  McGrew  there,  but  that  there  was  in  the  midst 
of  page  1809,  I  simply  called  attention  to  the  next  page. 

The  CouET.  You  were  not  reading  between  the  lines  for  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  may  be ;  but  I  was  reading  what  was  said 
about  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office. 

The  Court.  One  man  may  see  what  another  cannot. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  reading  page  1808  or 
all  the  pages  before.  It  is  none  of  my  business  what  they  read.  Now, 
I  say  again  that  I  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  McGrew  that  there  was  no 
arrangement  by  which  he  assisted  these  men  in  any  illegal  transaction. 
I  propose  to  prove  by  him  that  nobody  was  assisted  by  his  department 
or  by  him  except  in  a  perfectly  legal,  legitimate,  and'  honest  manner. 
I  propose  to  show  by  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office  to  go  over 
.these  calculations  as  to  increases,  and  that  it  was  a  simple  mechanical 
business  ;  that  if  there  had  been  any  mistakes  made  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  office  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  it,  and  not  to  pay 
the  amount.    I  yfaTDi§itimd\tiy,^mmS^o  far  as  he  is  concerned  that 
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statement  is  not  trne ;  tbat  he  was  the  head  of  the  offlce,  and  so  far  as 
the  office  is  concerned  it  is  not  trne.  That  is  all  I  want  to  prove.  If 
the  court  thinks  that  that  is  improper  testimony,  of  course  we  bow  to 
the  decision  of  the  conrt.  Bnt  we  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
prove  that  the  statement  of  Rerdell  was  not  true ;  that  whether  he 
made  it  or  not  it  was  not  trne  j  leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  time 
being'  whether  he  did  make  it* or  not,  we  wish  to  show  it  was  not  true. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  already  had  its  attention  called  to  the 
laws  organizing  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  several  branches, 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Post-Oftice  Department,  and  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  the  office  of  the  A.uditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
PostOfftce  Department.  If  anything  has  been  proved  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  we  have  examined  and  by  the  evidence  besides  show- 
ing the  course  of  business  in  that  department  it  is  this  :  That  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  business  of  the  inspection  office,  in  other  words^ 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  Let  me  read  this  wliich  I  had  for- 
gotten, if  the  court  pleases,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney-General, 
on  page  1813 : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anytbiuor  in  that  conuectioo  about  Mr.  McGrew,  the  Sixth  Auditor! — 
A.  I  think  he  did  state  what  I  have  stated  in  my  tesiimouy. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  That  the  Sixth  Auditor's  iitfi.-e  assisted  in  thR  taking  of 
these  moneys,  and  he  nientiiced  in  that  connection  Mr  McGrew.  and  Mi'.  Lilly,  and  a 
Mr.  Turner.     I  don't  know  whether  they  were  all  in  the  siiuie  olifice  or  unf. 

Q.  How  did  they  assist  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  t"ld  me  ;  bnt  he  mentioned  their 
names  as  being  privy  to  the  improper  taking  of  these  mnnejs. 

I  just  wanted  to  read  that. 

Tiie  CouET.  That  is  another  thing  altogether. 

Jlr.  McSwEE>'Y.  Eight  there  before  you  proceed;  ^Ir.  ^MacYeagh  in 
a  conversation  with  Eerdel),  or  Mr.  James  states  that  Rerdell  said, 
"You  should  have  no  compunctions  or  think  you  have  done  that  man  Mc- 
Grew any  wrong.  That  is  all  right."'  They  were  discussing  that ;  and 
brother  Bliss  says  if  it  is  gone  into  he  will  attack  him  ;  so  that  he  can- 
not be  innocent. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  not  said  "  attack." 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Ingersoll.]  Will  you  send  me  that  passage"? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  commences  on  the  last  paragraph  on  pag;e  1813. 

•      Mr.  Meeeick.  May  I  inquire  of  the  court  whther  I  have  a  right  to 

ask  by  whom  this  testimony  is  offered '?    The  testimony  this  is  offered 

to  rebut  was  testimony  applicable  to  a  particular  individual,  under  the 

instruction  of  your  honor. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  offered  by  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Merrick.  By  what  defendants  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  By  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  ask  your  honor  if  I  am  not  privileged  to  know  and 
if  the  court  is  not  privileged  to  know  by  whom  this  testimony  is  offered. 
The  testimony  that  it  is  proposed  to  aftect  by  the  testimony  now  offered 
was  by  your  honor's  direction  strictly  limited  to  Eerdell.  I  ask 
whether  Eerdell  offers  this  testimony  now  proposed  to  be  introduced. 

The  CouET.  You  can  ask  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  your  honor. 

The  Court.  By  whom  is  it  offered  '? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  authorized  to  offer  this  testimony  of  Mr  Mc- 
Grew by  Mr.  Eerdell. 

The  Court.  Yerv  well.  * 

Mr  Ingersoll,  \Mr.Wjl^^-f^^(g^|^^^<5S§,fl^  I  did  not  knov  Mr. 
vvuiiaiiis  was  present. 
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The  Court.  The  auditor's  offlc3  isalto,i;ether  distinct  from  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General's  office.  The  auditor's  office  is  an  audi- 
tor's office.  It  has  nothiii.n  todo  Mntlithe  business  of  increasing  service 
or  expeditingroutes.  This  indictment  charges  that  tliis  combination  was 
tor  the  pur])ose  of  procuring  the  increase  of  service  and  exi)edition  of 
routes.  The  auditor's  office  having  nothing  to  do  with  that  was  obliged 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  or  the 
Postmaster-General  himself  through  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  as  its  law.  All  that  the  auditor's  office  had  to  do  was  to 
audit  the  accounts  according  to  the  orders  for  expedition  and  increase 
which  had  been  made  bj-  the  other  department.  It  was  not  possible, 
therefore,  for  any  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the  auditor  himself,  or 
by  the  clerks  in'  his  office,  to  the  parties  who  were  concerned  in  ex- 
pediting and  increasing  the  service.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MacVeagh  and  Mr.  James  in  regard  to  Eer- 
dell's  confession?  It  was  that  Eerdell  had  told  them  that  they  had 
received  assistance  from  the  officers  connected  with  the  auditor's  of- 
fice, and  mentioned  Mr.  McGrew.  Well,  nothing  was  stated  by  Eer- 
dell  or  reported  by  either  of  those  gentlemen  as  to  the  payment  of 
money.  There  was  nothing  said  to  connect  any  officer  of  that  branch 
of  the  office  with  the  offense  charged  in  this  indictment.  Xo  man  there 
was  implicated.     They  propose  now  to  prove  that  no  money  was  paid. 

Mr.  Incieesoll.  Not  exactly  in  that  way.  I  propose  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  arrangement  between  Mr.  McGrew  and  anybody  for  any 
illegal  or  unlawful  purpose. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  did  not  say  that  there  was. 

JMr.  Ingeesoll.  Or  that  they  were  assisting  in  any  way. 

The  OouET.  Of  course  they  had  to  have  their  accounts  settled.  That 
was  assistance. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  No  improper  assistance. 

The  CorET.  We  will  see  whether  there  was  auy  improper  assistance 
proved.  If  no  money  was  paid,  and  if  these  gentlemen  have  testified 
to  nothing  of  that  kind  as  contained  in  Eerdell's  confession,  then  you 
cannot  contradict  it,  because  there  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind  said. 
You  cannot  deny  that  legitimate  assistance  was  rendered,  because  that 
WPS  indispensable  before  they  could  get  their  money.  It  is  not  then  to 
jtrove  that  no  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office  to 
these  parties,  because  assistance  was  necessary  and  assistance  was 
lawful.  Then,  if  you  do  not  propose  to  prove  that  these  parties  never 
paid  any  money  and  never  used  any  corrupt  meatis 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  [Interposing.]  I  ])roi)ose  to  prove  that.  The  other 
offer  includes  it;  that  they  never  did  anything  illegal  or  dishonest. 

The  CouET.  Was  that  charged  ?  Did  Eerdell  confess  anything  of 
that  kind?  We  have  seen  that  Eerdell  made  no  such  confession  in  so 
much  of  the  testimony  as  the  court's  attention  has  been  called  to, 
except  this  paragraph  beginning  on  page  1813.  Xow,  let  us  see  what 
that  was : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anythmg  in  tbat  connection  about  Mi-.  IsUGiav.-,  the  Sixth  Amiitor  ?— 
A.  J  think  he  ilid  state  what  I  have,  staled  iu  my  testimony. 

That  is,  that  he  was  assisted. 

Q.  What  -was  that  ?— A.  That  tlie  Sixth  Auditor'^  office  assisted  iu  the  taking  of  these 
niuueys,  and  he  mentioned  in  that  connection  Mr.  McGiew,  and  Mr,  Lilly,  aud  a  .Mr. 
Tinuer. 

Well,  we  know  that  Mr.  Turner  was  not  iu  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office. 
I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Lilly,  was  I  do  imt  tliink  he  was  in  the  Sixth 
Auditor's  office.        Digitized  by  mcrosofm 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  ;  he  was  the  deputy  Sixth  Auditor. 
The  CoTJKT.  [Ooutiuuing  to  read] : 

I  don't  kuow  whether  they  were  all  iu  the  same  office  or  not. 

Q.  How  did  they  a.<sist  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  told  me;  hut  he  meutloued  their 
names  as  being  privy  to  the  improper  taking  of  these  moneys.  Iu  what  way  I  cannot 
remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  their  having  received  any  money  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
be  did. 

That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  About  their  having  received  money. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  want  to  prove  that  Mr.  McG-rew  was  not  privy  to 
the  illegal  taking  of  this  money. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  imsistthat  the  court  shall  get  through. 

The  Court.  [Continuing  to  reati| : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  their  being  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  of 
the  contracts?  • 

The  Witness.  Interested  as  contractors  or  subcontractors  ? 
Mr.  Ingkksoi.l.  Directly  or  indirectly  having  any  interest  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Now  you  propose  to  contradict  what  has  never  been  assented.  There  is 
uothiug  that  I  see  in  this  evidence  teuding  to  show  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree that  the  Sixth  Auditor  or  any  of  his  officers  had  any  share  iu  the 
busiuess  charged  iu  the  present  indictment. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  Might  not  that  be  without  pecuniary  consideratiou? 

The  Court.  They  might  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  McSwEENY'.  It  removed  him  from  office  anyhow. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  do  not  know  -what  he  was  removed  for. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  did  not  remove  him  from  office,  because  he  had  already 
been  removed,  and  at  the  time  of  the  confession  Mr.  James  said  he  had 
begun  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  he  should  have  been  re- 
moved and  Mr.  Eerdell  referred  to  it ;  so  that  it  did  not  remove  him. 

The  Court.  It  often  happens  that  when  a  blow-up  takes  place  iu- 
uocent  men  suffer. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Innocent  men  generally  suffer. 

The  Court.  Along  with  the  others.  They  are  all  innocent,  of  course ; 
but  when  a  blow-up  takes  place,  somebody  suffers. 

Mr.  Inobrsoll.  Let  me  just  save  tliis  point  without  showing  any 
spirit  of  fault-fiuding  with  the  decision.  I  propose  to  prove  by  Mr. 
McGrew  that  he  was  uot  privy  to  the  improper  taking  of  any  money  by 
virtue  of  any  of  the  contracts  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  Using 
the  language'  of  the  testimony,  I  propose  to  prove  that  he  -was  uot 
privy. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  is  competent. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is,  after  the  decision  of  the  court, 
but  I  ask  the  privilege  of  proposing  to  prove  it. 

The  Court.  Very  well ;  I  will  overrule  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  "And  I  propose  to  prove  by  him  that  there  was  no 
arrangement  with  his  office  and  any  of  these  defendants  for  any  im- 
proper purpose  whatever. 

The  Court.  That,  of  course,  is  excluded,  because  there  is  no  such 
charge. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  To  that  I  save  an  exception.  I  am  glad  the  court 
says  the  testimouy  of  MacVeagh  and  James  bears  no  such  construc- 
tion. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  thiuk  it  does. 

-Mr.  Mr.p.RK'K.  I  certai^,^^^g}jlgyi/^^^^  that  it  did. 


The  CoxiET.  I  may  say  a  word  as  to  what  Eerdell  said  of  McGrew 
and  the  others  being  privy  to  it,  that  that  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
on  his  part.  He  had  not  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  He  might  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  privy  and  it  might  have  been  a  matter  of  belief  as 
to  which  he  was  entirely  mistaken  and  for  which  he  had  no  basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  although  it  is  past  the  adjourn- 
ing hour,  Mr.  Berry  is  here.  [To  Mr.  Berry.]  Can  you  come  back  in 
the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  I  would  prefer  not.     I  am  very  busy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  accommodate  Mr.  Berry,  and  it  will  not  take 
long. 

The  Court.  Very  well, 

C.  P.  Berry  sworn  and  examined : 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Where'do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Sutter  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  now? — A.  lam  representing  the 
third  district  of  California  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  represented  that  district ! — A.  This  is  my 
foixrth  term  ;  seventh  session  of  Congress. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  marked  47  H.]  I  show  you  a  petition  and 
your  indorsement  at  the  bottom  in  connection  with  mail  route  46247 
from  Eedding  to  Alturas.  Did  you  ever  see  that  petition  before  I — 
A.  [After  examining  the  same.]     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  file  it  in  the  Post-Office  Department  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  signatures  to  the  petition,  or  any  of  them  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recognize  them.  There  are  perhaps  some  of  the 
signatures  there  of  men  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  marked  60  H.]  Kow  look  at  this  and  state 
whether  you  also  filed  it  in  the  department  ? 

[The  witness  proceeded  to  examine  the  petition  at  length.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Unless  you  desire  to  I  do  not  want  you  to  run  over  the 
names. 

A.  It  is  quite  likely  that  I  filed  that  petition.     I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  this  letter  and 
see  it  you  filed  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Now  look  at  this  one 
marked  46  H. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  A.  L.  Hendricks,  who 
lives  at  Adin,  Modoc  County? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  do.  I  may 
know  the  gentleman.  I  only  have  a  passing  acquaintance  through  that 
country. 

Q.  This  mail  route  is  in  part  of  your  district,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  to  the  jury  how  frequently  you  called  at  the 
Post-Office  Department  with  reference  to  getting  the  request  of  these 
petitioners  carried  out. 

The  Witness.  For  the  restoration  to  six  times  a  week? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  quite  a  number  of  times,  for  I  was  very 
earnest  in  the  matter,  and  I  pressed  it  with  all  the  energy  I  could,  be- 
cause the  people  were  pressing  me  with  letters  and  these  petitions,  and 
I  think  I  filed  those  petitions,  and  I  do  not  know  but  more.  I  disre- 
member  now.  I  received  so  many  petitions,  and  so  many  letters  in  re- 
gard to  the  postal  service. of  that  )rWipln;«tt!at  I  cannot  keep  them  in 
mind.     BntlTememhmmWMKQFmm^ttev. 
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Q.  Upon  -whom  did  you  call;  General  Brady  ?— A.  I  called  upon 
General  Brady  once  or  twice.  I  called  also  at  Mr.  Turner's  office  some- 
times. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  called  also  on  the  Postmaster- 
General  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  reasons  you  urged  upon  General  Brady 
for  having  that  service  restored  ?— A.  The  importance  of  the  route,  and 
the  number  of  people  to  be  served,  and  the  growing  country.  I  re- 
garded it,  as  it  really  was,  as  the  direct  route  for  the  business  men  to 
correspond  with  San  Francisco,  our  great  business  center. 

Q.  And  you  pressed  these  things  upon  the  department  ?^A.  I  pressed 
them  upon  the  attention  of  the  department,  because  I  believed  they 
were  necessary. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  court,  we  have  no  further 
questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  nothing  to  ask.  You  have  identified  one  paper 
as  in  evidence.    Are  you  going  to  offer  it  ? 

Jlr.  Wilson.  I  am.    Do  you  want  to  see  it  ? 

ilr.  Bliss.  Xo.     I  suppose  I  have  seen  it,  have  I  not '} 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  was  the  paper  you  handed  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tes.     I  will  read  this  letter. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  the  letter. 

The  Court.  Why? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Berry  wrote.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  went  anywhere — to  any  Assistant  Postmaster-General  or  any- 
body else.  It  was  not  sent.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  came  from 
the  department,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Wii,S0N.  It  was  handed  me  among  the  papers,  that  belong  to  the 
files  of  the  department,  by  Colonel  Bliss. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Not  at  all.  Let  me  say,  3Ir.  Wilson,  you  asked  me 
while  I  was  busy  here  to  hand  you  the  papers  relating  to  a  certain 
route,  and  I  handed  you  a  bundle  containing  everything.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  came  from  the  department  or  not.  I  never  happened 
to  see  the  paper. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Berry  could  say. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  witness.]  What  did  you  do  with  that  letter 
when  you  wrote  it ;  did  you  keep  it  in  your  pocket,  or  what  did  you  do 
with  it;  where  was  that  letter  written  from? — A.  It  was  written  in 
my  room,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Turner,  I  think — Mr.  William  H.  Turner. 

Q.  Did  you  mail  it  to  him  1 — A.  I  think  I  mailed  it  to  him.  I  could 
not  say  now ;  but  it  is  my  usual  course  to  mail  my  letters.  I  do  not 
remember  of  ever  delivering  any  letter  in  person,  though  I  might  have 
done  so  in  passing  through  the  oflQce.  I  might  have  handed  it  to  him 
in  person,  and  he  might  have  had  a  record  of  what  I  desired. 

Q.  This  was  written  in  California,  Mr.  Berry  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  thought 
it  was  written  in  my  room ;  this  was  written  in  California.  'Now,  then 
this  was  written  July  10,  and  they  had  ijromised,  I  believe,  on  July 
1,  to  increase  this  service,  I  think.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  now, 
it  was  written  in  regard  to  that  route.  While  in  California  I  wrote  back 
to  Mr.  Turner  calling  his  attention  to  the  promise  that  he  had  made, 
and  it  was  with  the  consent  of  General  Brady  that  the  additional  serv- 
ice, or  the  service,  shoulfl/^j^/^ggtfejefl^ftt^^g^Cginmeiicementof  theyear. 
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It  had  not  been  clone,  and  I  judge  now  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
,  parties  up  there  calling  my  attention  to  it,  and  upon  that  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Turner. 

Q.  And  sent  the  letter? — A.  And  sent  the  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  the  court.]  May  1  read  if? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  does  not  connect  with 
Mr.  Brady  at  all. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  It  connects  with  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  Mr.  Berry  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  before  Mr.  Brady  at  any  time,  or  that  he  acted 
upon  it,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  upon 
the  flies  of  the  department  at  any  time.  I  do  not  know  Avhether  it  wa.s 
or  not. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  over  the 
objection.    There  is  no  proof  that  this  paper  has  ever  been  in  the  files. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  Your  honor,  I  would  like  to  have  a  correction  made 
in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hold  on  a  minute,  I  want  to  reserve  an  excejition.  I 
can  only  say  that  all  I  know  about  the  i^aper  is  that  when  Colonel  Bliss 
handed  me  these  papers,  I  found  this  paper  among  the  flies  he  handed 
me  which  I  called  for. 

The  Court.  He  has  stated  with  equal  authority  that  he  does  not 
know  whetlier  it  belongs  to  the  files  or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  asked  for  the  papers  upon  that  route,  and  I  handed 
them  to  him. 

^Ir.  Wilson.  And  he  gave  me  the  x^apers  as  coming  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  McSavbeny.  One  is  negative,  and  the  other  is  affirmative. 
Brother  Wilson's  is  afflrmative. 

3Ir.  Bliss.  I  say  aftirmatively,  then,  that  I  did  not  give  them  to  him 
as  coming  from  the  files  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Buell,  suggesting  that  there  is 
a  mistake  in  the  report  of  his  testimony,  which  he  desires  to  have  cor- 
rected, and  I  think  it  would  only  be  fair  to  do  it.  On  page  2143,  the 
thirteenth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  report  reads : 

Q.  Wben  was  that  written  ? — A.  On  the  12th  of  January.  I  was  at  work  iipon  it,  I 
suppose,  a  mouth,  &c. 

He  says  that  the  words,  "On  the  12th  of  January,"  were  embraced 
in  my  question,  and  not  in  the  answer,  and  that  the  question  should  be : 

When  was  that  written  ;  on  the  12th  of  January  ? — A.  I  was  at  work  on  it,  I  sup- 
pose, a  month,  &c. 

Again,  on  page  2145,  lines  4  and  5  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  the 
report  reads : 

A  man  cannot  he  hribed,  can  he,  to  do  au  of&oial  act  ? 

And  that  he  said : 

A  man  cannot  be  bribed,  can  he,  to  do  an  unofihoial  act. 
That  is  all  that  he  requests  me  to  do. 

The  Court.  I  believe  those  con-ectious  correspond  with  the  fact,  aud 
the  record  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  ought  to  be  corrected  in  that  particular,  sir. 

Whereupon  at  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  ad- 
journed until  to-morroT£'i@ffHfiC/,'i)KtM«PW§R^#. 
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FRIDAY,    AUGUST   4,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  10  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

John  B.  Slbman  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hbnklb  : 

Question.  You  have  been  on  the  stand  before  during  this  trial? — An- 
swer. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  position  you  occupj^  ? — 
A.  I  am  chief  of  the  pay  division,  in  the  auditor's  ofBce. 

Q.  The  Sixth  Auditor's  ofdce  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  produced,  in  obedience  to  a  sub- 
poena served  upon  you  yesterday,  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  files  of 
your  offtce  from  John  M.  Peck  to  John  E.  Miner  ? — A.  I  have  that  pa- 
per. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Produce  it,  if  you  please. 

[The  witness  produced  a  paper.] 

Q.  You  got  that  paper  from  the  files  of  your  ofiice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  paper  produced  by  the  witness  was  handed  to  and  examined  by 
counsel  for  the  Government,  and  returned  without  objection.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  propose  to  read  this  power  of  attorney  to  the  jury : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  M.  Peck,  of  Chico  Springs,  Colfax 
County,  New  Mexico,  do  hereby  appoint  and  designate  John  R.  Miner,  of  Sandusky, 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  as  my  lawful  attorney  in  law  and  in  fact,  to  act  for  me  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  my  business  before  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  as  if  I  were  present  in  person,  and  I  hereby  authorize  and  empower  the  said 
Miner  to  sign  my  name  to  any  and  all  papers  in  and  about  the  said  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment requiring  my  signature,  and  I  grant  to  him  the  fullest  authority  to  do  and  act 
for  me  in  any  way  in  all  matters  which  I  now  have  or  may  have  hereafter  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department ;  and  all  such  acts  shall  be  lawful  and  binding  on  me  and  my  heirs 
and  successors,  the  same  as  if  it  were  done  by  me  in  person. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  in  Chico  Springs,  Col- 
fax County,  New  Mexico,  this  10th  day  of  January,  1878. 

[SEAL.]  J.  M.  PECK. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

County  of  Colfax,  ss  : 
.  I,  Jacob  S.  Taylor,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  county  in  the  Territory  afore- 
said, do  hereby  certify  that  John  M.  Peck,  personally  known  to  me  as  the  person  whose 
name  is  subscribed  to  tlie  within  instrument  of  writing,  appeared  before  me  this  day 
in  person,  and  acknowledged  that  he  signed  the  said  instrument  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  ofacial  seal  this  10th  day  of  January,  1878. 

[notarial  seal.]  '    JACOB  S.  TAYLOR. 

On  it  is  indorsed  : 

John  M.  Peck.     Power  of  attorney  to  John  R.  Miner.     11.10  a.  m.  received  for  record. 

This  is  recorded  in  the  recorder's  ofBice  here.  Mr.  Miner,  for  greater 
security,  had  it  recorded.  May  the  paper  be  returned  to  the  files  of  the 
department ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  of  course.  We  may  want  it  hereafter,  but  if  we  do 
we  will  call  for  it. 

The  CoTJET.  The  effect  of  the  paper  is  manifest. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  should  be  marked  as  an  exhibit  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Meekick.  Yes,  it  had  better  be  marked. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  I  think  it  had,  better  be  retained  in  court.    We  shall 
inevitably  want  it.     [Wmf?^dkltmip'WSP^Vi  trust  it  with  me  ? 
No.  14336 163 
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Mr.  Henklb.  Yes. 

[The  power  of  attorney  in  question  was  marked  by  the  clerk  13  X, 
and  handed  to  Mr.  Bliss.J 

Harvey  M.  Vailb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence? — Answer.  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  and  what  has  been  your  business  during 
the  last  number  of  years  ? — A.  My  i)rincipal  business  I  consider  farm- 
ing.   I  have  been  connected  with  the  mail  service  for  some  years. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  mail 
service  ? — A.  I  believe  twenty  years  the  1st  of  last  July. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  E.  Miner? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  personally  acquainted  with  him  ? — A. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  last  days  of  July,  1878. 

Q.  Had  yon  ever  met  him  before  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  had; 
it  is  barely  possible  in  the  spring  I  may  have  met  him,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  my  mind.     I  don't  recall  it  now. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  first  business  transaction  with  him,  or 
for  him  ? — A.  About  the  1st  day  of  August,  1878. 

Q.  ,You  know  Stephen  W.  Dorsey"? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  When  did  you  have  your  first  business  transactions  with  him,  or 
for  him  %  -^A.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that.  In  fact,  in  one 
sense,  I  never  had  anj'  business  with  him,  and  in  another,  perhaps,  I 
had. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  first  meet  him  in  any  business  transaction  1 
—A.  In  December,  1878. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  John  W.  Dorsey,  or  have  any  business 
transaction  with  him  ? — A.  I  think  I  met  him  the  last  of  December, 
1878. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  or  have  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
Montfort  C.  Eerdell  ?— A.  I  met  him  in'  December,  1878,  I  think.  I 
never  had  any  business  relations  with  him  whatever. 

Q.  At  710  time? — A.  That  is  not  quite  true.  He  had  a  subcontract 
on  the  White  River  and  Eawlins  road.  I  think  the  subcontract  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Miner  in  the  name  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  record  here.  Some  time  in  December  he  went  on  to  that  line  to 
put  it  in  operation.  While  there  the  subcontractor  on  what  is  called 
the  Ojo  Galiente  road,  failed,  and  Mr.  Miner,  at  my  instance,  tele- 
graphed him  on  his  way  back  to  go  by  Denver  and  that  road  to  restart 
it  again.  . 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  Ko  matter  what  Mr.  Miner  told  you. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  business  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  business  relations 
I  ever  had  with  Mr.  Eerdell. 

Q.  State  again,  if  you  please,  what  time  that  was  ? — A.  I  think  it 
was  the  last  of  December  or  early  in  January,  1870. 

Q.  December,  1878,  or  early  in  January,  1879  "! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could 
not  be  positive  as  to  dates. 

Q.  You  have  heard  enough  about  the  routes  described  in  the  indict- 
ment under  which  you  are  now  on  trial  to  know  whether  you  received 
any  of  those  contracts  or  any  were  awarded  to  you  ? — A.  None  of 
them. 

Q.  You  were  surety  ajgHfaeWifl^  Miartisaft§&,vties  for  some  of  them  ? 
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—A.  Oh,  yes ;  Orlando  Spragne,  a  cousin  of  mine,  was  a  bidder  at  that 
same  letting. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Of  what  routes  are  you  speaking "? — A.  He  was  a  bidder  in  Ne- 
braska. I 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  routes  in  this  indictment '? — A.  No ;  he  was 
asking  me 

By  Mr.  Heme  : 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  will  ask  you  as  to  the  routes  in  this  indictment. 
— A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  bid  on  these  routes  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  his  surety  on  a  great  many  routes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  quite  so  leading,  Mr.  Hiue,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  is  not  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  whether  important  or  unimportant.  This 
is  a  party. 

Q.  Will  you  advise  the  court  and  jury  whether  you  ever  paid  or  prom- 
ised to  pay  or  anybody  ever  paid  or  promised  to  pay  for  you  any  money 
or  valuable  thing  or  to  give  any  consideration  to  General  Brady  or  any 
other  public  officer  for  doing  any  official  act  whatever  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  or  any  other 
routes  with  which  you  were  connected  ? — A.  Most  unqualifiedly  there 
never  was  anything  authorized  by  me  and  never  done. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  the  slightest  knowledge  or  belief? — A.  Well, 
if  the 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Do  not  put  your  questions  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HiNB.  Very  well. 

A.  [Continuing.]  No  one 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  object. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  contractor  here  for  twenty  years- 


Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  There  is  no  evidence  of  that.  I  object 
to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Mr.  HiNB.  He  has  testified  to  it. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  1  mentioned  that. 

Q.  Will  you  advise  the  court  and  jury  whether  you  or  anybody  for 
you  or  at  your  instance  or  at  your  request  ever  paid  or  promised  to 
pay 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait. 

Jlr.  Wilson.  You  had  better  hear  the  question  first. 

The  Court.  Let  us  hear  the  question  first. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  supposed  I  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Hine.  No. 

Q.  [Continuing.] — any  public  officer,  General  Brady  or  any  other  pub- 
lic officer,  for  doing  any  official  act  for  you  on  any  mail  route  or  any 
other  Government  contract  you  ever  had  in  your  life! 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  objection? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  extends  not  only  to  the  matter  in  this  indictment, 
but  beyond  it. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  am  willing  to  open  that  door. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  has  not  allowed  us  to  open  it. 

The  Court.  I  will  limit  it  to  the  routes  in  the  indictment. 

A.  I  have  answered  that  question. 

Q.  When  did  vou  first  acquire  any  interest  in  these  contracts  or  any 
of  them  ?— A.  The  lastMSp^  ^pg«?^«^i> 

Q.  Whs  that  agreement  in  writing?— A.  Well.     [Hesitating.] 
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Q.  Was  it  finally  reduced  to  writing  ?— A.  I  think  it  was,  but  tlie 
writing  which  I  signed  was  antedated  some  eight  or  ten  days. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  Where  is  the  writing  ?    Let  us  have  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  of  August,  1878.  How  long  did  that  continue  f 
_A.  Up 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  How  long  did  what  continue  ? 

The  Court.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  As  soon  as  I  find  it  I  will  state.    I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  us  get  that  first  and  then  we  can  know  something 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  said  he  acquired  an  interest  by  virtue  of  a  contract. 

The  Court.  An  interest  in  something,  but  I  don't  know  what  ifcwas. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Now,  I  ask  how  long  that  interest  continued  ? 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  can 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  Wait  until  we  get  the  paper  or  some  proof  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  have  not  asked  him  as  to  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

The  Court.  And  you  have  not  asked  him  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  HiNB.  In  reference  to  these  routes  when  he  first  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  them,  or  any  of  them.     That  was  the  question. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  understand  the  question  that  way. 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  said  in  August,  1878,  and  that  the  paper  was  ante- 
dated. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  interest  that  you  then  acquired  continue? 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  question  that  I  objected  to,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  objection ! 

Mr.  Derrick.  I  want  to  know  what  that  interest  was,  and  some- 
thing further  about  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Well,  you  will  find  out. 

The  Court.  I  understood  the  prosecution  had  been  trying  to  estab- 
lish his  connection  with  these  routes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly  I  have,  and  I  want  it  all  established  now 
that  they  put  him  on  the  stand. 

The  Court.  If  they  are  making  out  a  deficiency  on  your  part  you 
ought  not  to  object  to  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  interest  continue  ? — A.  Up  to  some  time  in 
March,  or  the  first  days  of  April,  1879. 

Q.  What  then  was  done  in  reference  to  these  contracts,  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned  1 — A.  There  was  an  agreement  and  a  division 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Was  that  in  writing  ? 

A.  No.  [Continuing.]  — of  the  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey  mail  routes. 

Q.  How  was  that  division  accomplished'? — A.  I  think  there  was 
over  one  hundred  routes.  We  went  through  and  fixed  the  price,  or  what 
we  considered  the  value  of  each  respective  route;  If  it  was  sublet  the 
margin  or  profit  on  it  was  the  price,  multiplied  by  the  length,  of 
time  it  had  to  run.  If  it  was  a  loss,  it  was  estimated  at  a  loss. 
If  they  were  routes  that  we  were  running  ourselves  we  made  an  esti- 
mate of  what  we  considered  them  worth  and  attached  it  to  the  routes ; 
then  we  added  all  these  up.  No  one  knew  who  would  get  these  re- 
spective routes.  This  value  was  fixed  before  there  was  any  drawing. 
We  subsequently  had  a  drawing  by  flipping  coppers,  or  I  believe  it 
was  by  drawing  straws,  as  to  who  should  have  the  first  choice.  After 
we  had  gone  through  ^^^JM^^^g^^^ed  them  in  that  way  we 
estimated  and  the  one  woo  liaa  got  tne  most  in  value  paid  the  others. 
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I  took  out  of  that  concern  40  per  cent.,  Mr.  Miner  30  per  cent.,  and 
John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck,  through  their  representative,  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey,  took  30  per  cent.    That  is  the  way  we  divided  those  routes. 

Q.  That  was  accomplished  by  what  process  so  far  as  the  department 
was  concerned  ? — A.  Then  they  made  to  me  subcontracts.  John  W. 
Dorsey  and  J.  M.  Peck  made  to  me  subcontracts.  Prior  to  this  time  I 
had  subcontracts  made  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  John  K. 
Miner.  Those  subcontracts  were  put  on  iile.  The  subcontracts  that 
they  made  to  me  are  now  in  my  possession  and  not  on  file.  The  object 
of  having  the  parties  themselves  make  them  was  to  avoid  any  misun- 
derstanding or  any  question  about  Miner's  authority  to  make  subcon- 
tracts. 

Q.  Those  subcontracts  then  were  never  disputed"? — A.  'No;  they 
were  never  disputed,  and  never  could  be,  because  they  were  made  by 
the  parties  themselves ;  but  I  never  had  occasion  to  put  them  on  file. 
There  has  never  any  question  arisen  in  regard  to  them,  and  hence  the 
records  have  not  been  cumbered  with  them. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Is  that  the  contract  that  you  referred  to  as 
the  contract  of  August,  whatever  the  date  was  f  If  so,  you  can  read 
it  aloud  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  me  look  at  it  before  you  do  so. 

[The  witness  proceeded  to  read  the  contract.] 

The  Court.  [Referring  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  witness 
in  examining  the  paper.]  Oh,  you  can  tell,  Mr.  Yaile. 

A.  That  is  mine.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  only  reading  it.  It  is  so  long  since 
I  have  seen  it.    This  is  the  contract. 

[The  contract  in  question  was  submitted  to  and  examined  by  counsel 
for  the  Government,  and  returned  without  objection.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

This  agreement,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1878,  by  and  between  H.  M.  Vaile,  of  In- 
■dependence,  Missouri;  John  R.  JMiner,  of  Sanduslcy,  Ohio;  John  M.  Peck,  of  Colfax 
County.  New  Mexico;  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont ;  witnesseth  as 
follows : 

Ist.  A  copartnership  is  hereby  formed  by  and  between  the  above-mentioned  -parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  certain  mail  routes  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
Said  routes  are  all  those  which  have  been  awarded  to  said  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey, 
for  the  contract  term  from  July  Ist,  1878,  to  June  30,  1882. 

Sod.  Said  H.  M.  "Vaile  is  hereby  made  treasurer  of  said  copartnership,  and  the  other 
parties  hereby  agree,  by  suitable  powers  of  attorney  or  drafts  on  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  to  anthorize  the  said  Vaile  to  demand  and 
receive  all  mail  pay  on  said  routes,  and  with  said  mail  pay  to  pay  first  all  subcontract- 
ors the  amounts  due  thf  m ;  2nd,  the  expenses  necessary  and  incident  to  the  proper 
doing  of  the  business  ;  3rd,  to  divide  the  profits  remaining  among  the  parties  hereto 
each  quarter,  as  hereinafter  specified. 

3rd.  Said  J.  R.  Miner  is  hereby  made  secretary  of  the  said  copartnership,  and  shall 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  company,  and  of  corre- 
spondence with  subcontractors  ai  d  others. 

4th.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  business  shall  be  divided  as  follows :  From  routes 
in  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  to  H.  M.  Vaile  one-third,  to  John 
E.  Miner  one-sixth,  to  John  M.  Peck  one-sixth,  and  to  John  W.  Dorsey  one-third. 

From  routes  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizoia,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California  to  H.  M.  Vaile  one-third,  to  John  R. 
Miner  one-third,  to  John  M.  Peck  one-third. 

Fifth.  Before  any  division  of  profits  is  made,  the  sums  which  have  heretofore  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  advanced  by  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  paid  to  the  parties  so  ad- 
vancing such  sums,  and  if  the  profits  are  not  suffloieur,  to  repay  the  entire  sums  so  ad- 
vanced, at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  then  a  pro  rata  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  each 
<iuarter  until  the  sums  so  advanced  have  been  fully  discharged. 

Sixth.  The  subcontracts  heretofore  made  between  John  R.  Miner  and  H.  M.  Vaile 
on  routes  32020  and  32021  are  hona  fide,  and  this  copartnership  have  no  interest  in  said 
routes.  The  subcontract  mi3jpW^.CMbyiM«3ft9SOflf®i2018,  giving  said  Vaile  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  award  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  increase  to  six  times  a  week,  and 
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sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  increase  to  seven  times  a  week,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  expedition  is  to  stand.  The  subcontracts  on  35051,  35053, 44155,  and  the  extra  sub- 
contract made  on  32018  and  filed,  were  made  to  protect  the  company  and  enable  them 
to  discharge  their  obligations  to  subcontractors  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th, 
1876. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  parties  hereto,  have  subscribed  our  names  this  16th  day 
of  August,  1878. 

H.  M.  VAILE.  [SEAL.] 

JOHN  R.  MINER,  [seal.] 
JNO.  M.  PECK.  [SEAL.] 
J.  W.  DORSEY.         [SEAL.] 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Show  it  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  Oh,  it  has  been  read  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  the  jury  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  I  want  to  see  the  signatures. 

[The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

By  Mr.  HiNE  : 

Q.  How  long  did  that  contract  subsist  ?— A.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, up  to  some  time  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  I  do  not  recollect, 

Mr.  Merrick.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -nine  ? 

The  Witness.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  the  routes  that  fell  to  you  and  Mr.  Miner  on 
the  division  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  March  or  April,  1879 1 — A.  I 
do  not,  all  of  them. 

Q.  So  far  as  this  indictment  is  concerned  I  mean  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Which  ones  were  they  ? — A.  Yermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  Kearney 
to  Kent,  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Eiver,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Canyon 
City  to  Camp  McDermott,  and  Colton  to  Julian. 

Q.  What  personal  control  did  you  have  over  the  running  of  these 
mail  routes  from  the  time  you  became  connected  with  them  ? — A.  I  and 
my  men  had  absolute  control  of  them.  I  may  say  I  had  as  absolute 
control  over  them  as  any  one  could  have.  Thej^  were  in  my  charge  the 
same  as  if  I  had  bid  for  them. 

Q.  After  this  arrangement  ^pn  have  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  personal  charge  of  them  or  employ  a  party  to  do 
that  ? — A.  I  employed  other  parties.  When  I  say  I  had  absolute  con- 
trol of  them,  perhaps  that  is  too  broad.  Mr.  Miner  was  interested 
with  me ;  in  other  words,  I  having  taken  40  per  cent,  of  these  matters, 
and  Mr.  Miner  30  per  cent. ;  we  joined  those  two  interests  after  the 
division. 

Q.  On  April  1,  1879!— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  March  or  April. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  on  the  line  of  the  road  or  take  any  personal 
supervision  of  the  management  of  the  road ! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  do  that  ? — A.  We  had  different  agents.  Our  chief  agent 
was  L.  P.  Williamson ;  I  considered  him  the  responsible  man.  He  was 
the  superintendent-in-chief  and  was  directed  to  go  wherever  I  might 
require,  and  we  had  other  local  road  agents  on  the  various  routes ;  but 
he  was  the  general  utility  man. 

Q.  Now,  subseqnent  to  April  1,  1879,  what  interest  had  either  of  the 
other  defendants  tlian  Miner  in  any  of  the  routes  which  you  have  men- 
tioned as  having  fallen  to  you  and  Miner  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  There  were  introduced  in  evidence  here  some  subcontracts  which 
were  dated  as  appears  April  1,  1878.  When  were  those  subcontracts 
made! — A.  Some  time  after  1  became  connected  with  it ;  probably  in 
September  or  October — October  most  likely. 

Q.  mghteen]xundre£)igiBzeekb]iit^kii^liS(M®A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight. 
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Q.  The  commencement  of  the  year  was  July  1 ! — A.  July  1. 

Q.  They  were  dated  from  April  1, 1878  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
date.    I  know  they  were  antedated  a  long,  long  time. 

Q.  You  first  met  Mr.  Miner  the  last  of  July,  1878  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  handling  of  all  the  money! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  col- 
lected the  money.  There  may  have  been  an  instance  of  some  small 
amount  that  I  did  not ;  but  it  was  a  very  trifling  amount  that  I  did  not 
collect. 

Q.  Had  you  any  interest  in  the  other  of  these  nineteen  routes  that  you 
say  fell  to  you  and  Mr.  Miner  on  that  division  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  Miner  have  any  interest  in  them  ? — A.  He  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cox  [a  juror]: 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  interest  in  these  routes? 
— A.  In  six  of  them  I  had  an  interest ;  those  that  I  named.    The  bal- 
ance of  them  I  had  no  more  interest  in  than  either  of  you  gentlemen. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  pay,  or  employ  any  person  to  pay,  or  know  of 
any  person  who  paid  or  promised  or  agreed  to  pay  General  Brad>^  or 
any  other  public  officer,  for  remitting  fines  or  penalties  on  any  one  of 
these. routes  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  conspire  or  enter  into  any  combination  with  anybody  to 
iniiuence  by  the  use  of  presents,  money,  or  any  other  property  the 
action  of  any  public  officer  whatever? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  United  States "? — A.  I  never 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  present,  or  were  you  ever  a  party  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  presentation  of  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
that  was  not  purely  and  entirely  an  honest  claim,  so  far  as  you  have 
any  information  or  belief? — A.  I  never  did.  If  I  ever  did  it  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  know  about. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A,  If  there  was  such  a  claim  presented  by  me  I 
did  not  know  it  was  fraudulent ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  improper,  and  I 
think  I  would  have  known  it  if  it  had  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  anything,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
of  the  other  routes  named,  excepting  that  which  fell  to  you  in  that  di- 
vision ? — A.  I  have  not ;  not  one  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  you  were  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879  ?— A.  I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  think  I  was  home  at  Independence.  I  could  not 
swear  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  April  1,  1879,  have  you  ever  met  Stephen  W.  Dor- 
sey,  John  W.  Dorsey,  Mr.  Peck,  or  any  other  person,  excepting  Mr. 
Miner,  named  in  this  indictment  in  reference  to  any  business  transac- 
tion whatever?— A.  I  never  met  Mr.  Peck  in  my  life.  I  never  saw 
John  W.  Dorsey  from  that  time  and  before  until  this  trial.  I  never  met 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  but  once  since  that  time,  and  that,  I  think,  was  m 
June  last — this  last  June. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  any  of  them  ? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  with  Rerdell  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Since  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  since  April,  1879  ? — A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  Or  conspired  with  him  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  I  ask  you  what  were  the  personal  relations 
between  you  and  S.  ^igitigmi:^Misr(WemibeT,  1878,  clear  down  to 
the  coinmencement  of  the  present  trial  ? 


Mr.  Meerick.  Is  that  competent  1 
The  OoTJET.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  do  not  care  about  it. 
A.  Well,  we  were  very  unfriendly. 

Q.  That  commenced  from  the  time  you  met  him  in  your  first  business 
transaction  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Henkle  : 
Q.  Ton  quarreled  the  first  time  you  met  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  HiNE: 

Q.  You  have  never  made  up  since  ? — A.  We  have  been  more  friendly 
since  this  trial.  We  have  spoken.  But  I  think  as  soon  as  this  trial  is 
ended  we  shall  be  as  as  far  apart  as  ever. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  did  not  ask  you  that. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  this  contract  on  September  30th,  1878,  did 
you  not  know  that  every  route  mentioned  in  the  contract  was  a  losing 
contract ! — A.  No ;  it  was  not  the  truth. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  losing  contract  1 — A.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  not  the  losses  in  excess  of  the  profits  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  did 
not  know  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Miner  know  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  Peck  know  it  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Peck. 

Q.  Did  John  W.  Dorsey  know  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Then  you  were  making  a  contract  to  divide  profits  upon  routes 
where  the  losses  exceeded  the  profits  1 — A.  They  proved  to  be  largely. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  how  much  the  contract  price  of  those  routes 
was  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  knew,  did  you  not  ascertain  how  much  was  the  ex- 
pense of  running  them  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know,  from  having  run  mail  contracts  before,  how 
much  the  expense  of  running  them  would  amount  to  ? — A.  No ;  and  no 
other  living  man  wijuld.  Let  me  make  an'  explanation.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  these  contracts  that  were  not  started  when  I  took 
them. 

The  Court.  Long  routes  ? 

The  Witness.  Long  routes. 

A.  [Continuing.]  And  they  were  in  a  country  where  I  was  not  familiar, 
and  I  could  tell  no  more  than  the  jnan  in  the  moon  how  much  it  would 
cost  to.  run  those  contracts  at  that  time,  nor  any  other  man  at  this  dis- 
tance. 

Q.  The  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDerraott  route  had  not  been  started 
then,  had  it?^A.  No;  and  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  route. 

Q.  It  was  through  a  new  country"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unexplored  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  a  great  many  people  had  been  over  it, 
and  the  Army  repeatedly. 

Q.  Then  somebody  might  have  found  out  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  said  nobody  coald  find  out  ? — A.  At  this  distance.  Of  course 
they  could  find  out  there,  and  we  did  find  out. 

thi?V:oSrTct  at'thTt\inR'^^*^^^^^^'^^'^^      ''*'"**'^  embraced  in 
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The  Witness.  I  scarcely  know  what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  ottier 
than  my  own,  or  my  own  ? 

Mr.  Mebeick.  I  mean  other  than  your  own. 

A.  That  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  when  you  made  the  contract,  inquire  what  the  sub- 
contracts were  1 — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  took  it  blind,  did  you  ? — A.  No ;  not  quite  blind.  The  ob- 
ject of  antedating  these  contracts 

Mr.  Mekkick.  [Interjiosing.]  I  am  not  talking  about  antedating  con- 
tracts. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Mbbeick.  Answer  my  question.  That  is  not  my  question.  [To 
the  court.]  I  should  think  the  witness  might  answer  my  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  that  quickly,  sir.  Eepeat  it  or  let  it  be 
read. 

Mr.  Merkick.  Let  the  stenographer  read  it. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  as  follows  :] 

Q.  Did  you  not,  when  you  made  the  contract,  inquire  what  the  auboontraots  were? 
—A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  juat  took  it  blind,  did  yon  ? — A.  Not  quite  blind.  The  object  of  antedating 
these  contracts 

Mr.  Henklb.  He  was  going  on  to  explain  and  Mr.  Merrick  cut  him 
off.    Let  him  explain. 

Mr.  Mereick.  If  your  counsel  wants  yon  to  go  on,  go  ahead  and  say 
what  you  want  to. 

A.  [Continuing.]  I  did  not  go  to  the  department  before  I  took  these 
subcontracts  to  know  whether  there  were  anj^  other  contracts  on  file  or 
not.  But  there  was  a  distrust  or  a  fear,  I  might  say,  perhaps,  in  my 
mind,  that  some  of  my  investments  would  be  jeopardized,  so  that  these 
contracts  were  antedated  to  get  in  in  advance 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Of  any  others  ? — A.  Of  any  others ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  fraud  on  the  others  on  its  face  1 — A.  That  is  a 
question  for  you  to  settle. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  question  of  law  which  he  is  not  competent  to 
settle. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  So  that  you  being  afraid  that  some  of  your  invest- 
ments might  be  jeopardized  by  the  existence  of  previously  executed 
coDtracts,  caused  your  contracts  to  be  antedated  in  order  to  cut  out  any 
such  previously  executed  contracts.     That  is  so,  is  it  1 — A.  That  is  so. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  square,  honest,  answer. 

Mr.  Merriok.  That  is  a  square,  honest,  answer,  but  the  transaction 
■was  not. 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Did  you  inquire  whether  there  were  any  previously 
executed  contracts  1 

The  Witness.  JSTow,  if  I  would  be  permitted  to  make  an  explana- 
tion  

Mr.  Merrick.  Can  you  not  answer  my  question  ?  Did  you  inquire 
of  your  cocontractors  whether  there  were  any  previously  executed  sub- 
contracts f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  was  away. 

Q.  Tou  say  you  were^way  ^Ijen^ou^ma^^this  contract  ? — A.  That 
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Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Can  you  not  give  me  an  answer  to  my 
question  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Let  him  make  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  submit  to  the  court 

The  Court.  [Interposing  vehemently.]  He  must  answer.  Take  your 
seat.  This  practice  of  breaking  into  the  examination  of  a  witness  is 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  has  answered. 

The  Court.  He  has  not  answered. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  answer. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Eesuming.]  Ton  say  you  were  away  when  this  contract  was 
made  ?    That  was  my  question. 

The  Witness.  1  must  necessarily  make  an  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  first. 

The  Court.  Answer  the  question.  You  can  make  your  explanation 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  wanted  to  answer  your  question,  but  you  would 
not  let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  he  started  off  to 
say  when  that  contract  was  signed.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  exami- 
nation at  that  point. 

[The  reporter  then  read  as  follows :] 

Q.  Did,,v(iu  inquire  whether  there  were  any  previously  executed  contracts  ? 

The  Witness.  Now,  if  I  would  be  permitted  to  make  an  explanation 

Mr.  Merrick.  Can  .you  not  answer  my  question  ?  Did  you  inquire  of  your  cocon- 
tractors  whother  there  were  any  previously  executed  subcontracts  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  was  away. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  away  when  you  made  this  contract  1 — A.  That  contract  was 
signed  in  October 

The  Court.  Now,  you  can  make  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  away  when  he  made  this 
contract. 

The  Witness.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

The  Court.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  was  away  at  Independence ;  that  is,  I  left  here  about  the  middle  of 
August  for  Independence.  I  did  not  get  back  here  until  October.  On 
the  29th  day  of  September  I  reached  here  again,  and  this  contract  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Miner  and  sent  to  Dakota  and  elsewhere  for  these 
other  parties  to  sign,  and  then,  when  it  came  back  later,  perhaps  in 
October,  I  signed  it.  And  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  state  other  facts 
here  in  this  connection 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  state  all 
that  is  proper  for  you  to  state,  but  your  better  course  is  to  answer  his 
question. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  They  drew  the  contract.  Miner  sent  it  away  for  the 
other  parties  to  execute  it,  it  came  back,  and  you  then  signed  if? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  them  whether  there  were  any  subcontracts 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  signed  it  without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  ask  them  1 — 
A  Oh,  I  knew  tbat,g^rh^^iH^;^^^^ce  I  actually  signed  it,  but 
I  did  not  on  the  16th  oFAti^usK 
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Q.  Well,  the  day  you  signed  it  was  the  day  you  executed  it ;  that  is 
what  I  have  been  asking  you  about  1 — A.  I  won't  be  positive  whether 
I  knew  whether  there  were  any  subcontracts  on  file  or  not.  I  won't  be 
positive.    I  think  there  was  not. 

Q.  Tou  signed  it  without  making  any  inquiry  about  that  subject  ? — 
A.  It  is  not  probable  that  I 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  did  not  ask  you  what  was  probable  1 — A.  I  can- 
not tell  you.  / 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  the  subcontracts  antedated? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  cut  out  any  prior  contracts  which  these  parties  may 
have  been  executing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that;  at  the  same  time  with  this  contract 'J^A.  Some- 
where about  that  time,  probably ;  after  I  returned  from  the  West. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  whether  you  inquired  of  your  cocontractors 
before  you  signed  this  paper  as  to  what  liens  had  been  put  upon  this 
route  or  not? — A.  ISTo,  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  cannot  now. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  value  of  the  routes,  ex- 
cept that  the  losses  exceeded  the  proMts  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  If  the  losses,  then,  exceeded  the  profits,  how  came  you  to  make  a 
contract  for  the  distribution  of  profits,  and  to  invest  your  income  in  a 
losing  business  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time. 

Q,  Did  you  not  know  the  losses  exceeded  the  profits  1 — A.  No ;  not 
when  I  agreed  to  see  all  these  contracts  started. 

Q.  When  this  contractwas  madedidyounot  know  that  fact? — A.  Yes ; 
but  I  had  then  got  my  investment  made  and  had  sent  those  men  around 
to  start  all  those  routes  from  the  time  I  actually  signed  that  contract. 

Q.  You  had,  then,  previously  to  this  made  a  verbal  arrangement,  and 
you  were  acting  on  it,  were  you  ? — A.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  August 
I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Post-Office  Department 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Yaile,  whether  you  had,  previous 
to  this,  made  a  verbal  arrangement,  and  were  acting  on  it  when  you 
made  this  contract  ? — A.  ISTo ;  not  strictly.     When  I  left  here 

Mr.  Mereick.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  asking  you  when  you  left  ^ 
my  question  is  susceptible  of  a  flat  answer. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not.    It  must  be  necessarily  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Mberick.  Very  well;  the  court  has  told  you  what  your  rights 
were. 

The  Court.  Answer  the  question,  and  then  explain. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  question  ? 

[The  stenographer  then  read  the  question,  as  follows :] 

Q.  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Vaile,  whether  yon  had  previous  to  this  made  a  verbal  arrange- 
ment, and  were  acting  on  it  when  you  made  this  contract  ? 

A.  There  was  an  additional  verbal  arrangement.  Now,  if  I  could  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  whole  thing,  it  would  be  understood.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  there  is  myself. 

The  Witness.  I  would  ask  the  privilege  of  making  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  give  you  that  privilege  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  Witness.  All  right. 

A.  [Continuing.]  On  or  about  the  20th  of  August,  1878,  at  Independ- 
ence, I  received  a  dispatchx^-it^is,  ijL.  vouriu)oks  here— from  General 
Brady, asking  how  ma^WlMmM'^f^SSJ^ovsej,  and  Watts  routes 
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I  would  see  started.  I  waited  two  or  three  days  for  consultation. 
I  answered  tlie  department  back,  and  I  presume  you  have  that,  that  I 
would  see  started  all  of  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey's  routes,  not  Watts's. 
Prior  to  my  going  home  I  said  to  General^rady  possibly — to  go  back 
a  little  further.  I  went  to  G-eneral  Brady,  as  a  friendly  act  for  Miner, 
to  get  an  extension  of  the  time,  and  to  put  on  this  service  from  the  15th 
or  16th  of  August  until  the  1st  day  of  September.  Mr.  Brady  was  not 
inclined  to  extend  it  further.     I  used  the  argument 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  l^o  matter  what  argument  you  used 
[To  counsel  for  defendants.]  Tou  do  not  want  that  explanation,  do  you? 

The  Witness.  I  will  leave  that  out,  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  want  it. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Put  Brady  on,  then. 

A.  [Continuing.]  I  said  to  Mr.  Brady  that  if  there  was  an  extension 
of  time  possibly 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  No  matter  what  you  said 
to  Brady. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  him  explain.    I  insist  upon  his  going  on. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  are  insisting 
upon  it.    I  object.    I  allowed  him  to  make  the  explanation 

The  Witness.  [Interposing.]  I  was  not  quite  through. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  object  to  your  going  further,  because  you  are  abus- 
ing the  privilege. 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  do  that,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  But  you  are. 

The  CouET.  Mr.  Vaile,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  testify  to  what  you 
said  to  General  Brady  or  what  General  Brady  said  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  lawyer  by  education  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  court  for  the  last  eight  weeks  ? — A.  Indeed 
I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  closely  attending  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  in 
the  progress  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  ? — A.  I  have. 

The  CouET.  Those  kind  of  people  do  not  make  the  best  witnesses. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  With  the  foundation  of  a  legal  education  in  your 
youth,  and  running  stages  in  your  manhood 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Merrick,  that  is  not  a  proper  inquiry 
of  the  witness. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  You  got  a  dispatch  from  Brady  to  put  service  on 
these  routes  ! — A.  No ;  asking  what  routes  I  would  start. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  I — A.  I  think  about  the  20th  or  21st  of 
August,  1878. 

Q.  Had  you  any  understanding  with  Mr.  Brady  and  before  you 
got  that  dispatch  that  you  would  probably,  go  into  that  arrangement 
with  the  Miner  routes  ? — A.  I  said  to  him  as  I  left, ''  If  you  will  extend 
the  time  I  will  go  home  and  consult  my  friends,  and  I  may  possibly  join 
them." 

Q.  Did  he  extend  the  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  give  it  the  consideration A.  [Interposing.]  In 

one  sense  of  the  word,  he  did  not.    That  is,  I  received  this  dispatch  on 

the  20th  or  21st  of  August.    That  was  before  September,  and  then  I 

answered  back  that  I  would,  without  having  made  any  arrangement 

with  the  parties,  or  being  with  them,  or  knowing  anything  about  the 

business.  Prior  to  that.I.hadnot  examined_the  business.  I  agreed  to 
j^Q  j^_  DigifizedDy  Microson®  *' 
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Q.  Did  he  extend  the  time  1 — A.  He  had  to- 


Q.  [luterposiug.]  I  ask  you  did  he  extend  the  time? — A.  The  service 
was  not  put  on.  ' 

Q.  Did  he  extend  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  must  have  extended  it, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  extended  it  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  so? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  extended  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  extend  the  time? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say;  it  was  in 
September,  and  1  think  it  was  away  up  in  December  before  we  got 
it  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  not  part  of  my  question.  I  asked  you  how 
long  he  extended  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  records  are  the  best  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  a  right  to  a  reply  from  this  witness  without  an 
interruption  of  the  examination. 

The  Court.  I  think  so. 

A.  [Continuing.]  There  was  no  obligation,  other  than  this :  I  said  I 
would  put  on  the  service  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  went  about  put- 
ting it  on,  and  did  get  it  on  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.  At  that  personal  interview  that  you  had  with  Brady,  was  there 
any  extension  of  the  time  1 — A.  Oh,  no,  no ;  he  sort  of  grunted,  as  he 
usually  does,  and  did  not  give  me  any  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  back  here  in  reply  to  this  telegram ! — A.  Not 
until  the  last  day  of  September. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  court  and  jury  now,  how  long  that  time  was  ex- 
tended"? 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  extension? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Any  order  or  permission  or  direction  of  Brady. 

A.  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  enter  upon  the  expensive  operation  of  put- 
ting on  service  without  knowing  the  time  within  which  you  were  re- 
quired to  do  it  ? — A.  I  did  do  it. 

Q.  You  did  that  thing? — A.  1  did  just  that  thing. 

Q.  Was  not  that  service  time  extended  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ? — A.  It  was  not  within  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know.  I  was 
not  here. 

Q.  What  route  was  it  that  you  spoke  of  particularly  ? — A.  Oh,  I 
spoke  of  a  good  many  that  were  not  started  when  I  took  hold  of  it. 

Q.  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermott  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  The  Dalles  to 
Prineville,  and  The  Dalles  to  Yakima. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  routes  in  this  indictment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  service  put  on  the  Fort  McDermott  and  Canyon 
City  route  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  put  on  in  November  from  Canyon  City 
to,  say.  Camp  Harney.  I  do  hot  think  it  was  until  the  last  days  of  De- 
cember or  the  1st  of  January  that  it  was  all  the  way  through.  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Q.  It  was  not  put  all  the  way  through  uutil  December  or  the  1st  of 
January  ?— A.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression.    I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Q.  When  ought  the  service  to  have  been  put  on  ? — A.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  if  there  was  no  obstructions,  all  that  service  should  have  been  put 
on. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  General  Brady  did  not  declare  the  contractor  a 
failing  contractor  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  knowHt^^edAiyMkfiVmnS^t  know. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  declared  a  failing  con- 
tractor ? — A.  At  any  moment. 

Q.  And  knowing  that  he  was  liable  to  be  declared  a  failing  con- 
tractor, and  have  his  rights  in  thos"  routes  forfeited  you,  notwithstand- 
ing, invested  in  those  precarious  routes  large  sums  of  money  ? — A.  I 
did  ;  but  I  had  a  sovereign  remedy  in  this,  supposing  he  had  done  that 
and  had  made  a  calculation  of  that ;  I  would  have  put  in  an  offer  to 
have  taken  it  at  the  same  price  so  as  to  prevent  any  forfeitures  or  any 
damage  arising  from  it.  That  I  took  into  consideration.  I  did  not 
know  but  at  any  moment  he  might  forfeit  them  but  I  could  step  right 
up  and  take  it  in  my  own  name. 

Q.  Could  not  somebody  else  step  up  and  underbid  you  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
there  was  no  such  law  at  that  time.  * 

Q.  What  law  was  there  that  would  give  you  any  priority  of  right 
over  anybody  else.  Point  me  to  that  law ;  I  have  not  seen  it  1 — A.  I 
«annot  do  it  now. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Is  that  a  proper  question  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  1  will  point  it  out  to  Mr.  Merrick  if  he  desires  it. 

The  Court.  He  was  explaining  why  he  made  the  risk,  and  I  think 
the  inquiry  was  right.    He  is  giving  an  apparently  satisfactory  reason. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  law  that  was  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  would  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  if  I  could  con- 
duct this  examination  without  interruption. 

The  Court.  You  are  getting  along  very  well. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  getting  along  very  well. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  was  not  spoken  to. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  that,  but  it  was  addressed  to  the  court, 
and  I  complain  of  it. 

Q..  [Eesuming.J  What  law  was  there  that  gave  you  a  right  over 
everybody  else! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Wa,s  there  any  law  1 — A.  I  do  not  say  there  was.  I  should  have 
considered  it  very  bad  faith  if  he  had  not  given  it  at  the  old  price. 

Q.  Very  bad  faith  ?— A.  Very  bad  faith  in  Mr.  Brady. 

Q.  Suppose  somebody  had  bid  below  you,  would  it  not  have  been 
bad  faith  to  the  party  to  have  given  it  to  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  have  been  guilty  of  any  such  indiscretion.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  have  been  fool  enough  to  bid  on  any  of  those  routes. 

Q.  Why  ■? — A.  They  were  so  low. 

Q.  So  very  low  ? — A.  So  very  low. 

Q.  Then  why  were  you  fool  enough  to  do  it '? — A.  We  cannot  account 
for  foolish  acts  sometimes.  I  did  not  understand  those  routes,  and  if  I 
had  known  what  I  knew  early  in  October,  I  never  should  have  touched 
one  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  bigger  fools  than  you  a  great  deal  1 — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Is  that  proper  examination  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  preventing  him  from  depreciating  himself. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  doing  it  in  this  connection. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  so  reckless  as  you  were  ? — A.  No.  I  tried  to 
divide  with  different  contractors. 

Q.  And  you  relied  upon  Brady's  good  faith,  if  the  contract  should  be 
declared  a  failing  contract,  to  give  it  to  you? — A.  I  cannot  say  it 
amounted  to  that,  but  if  he  was  getting  it  carried  at  the  contract  price 
and  had  not  given  it  to  anybody — if  anybody  else  had  offered  on  those 
routes,  I  would  not  ^^fg^f^i^-f^y^Sf^^Q^f^^  been  very  glad  of  it. 
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Q.  You  took  it  at  those  terribly  losing  rates,  and  invested  your 
money  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  other  foundation  for  the  expectation  of 
gettiug  back  your  investment  than  simply  a  reliance  on  Brady's  good 

faith  to  you,  if  he  declared  the  other  parties  failing  contractors  1 A. 

None  whatever. 

Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No,  sir;  for  afterwards  I  tried  to  get  other  con- 
tractors  

Q.  [Interposing.]  Had  you  any  other  reliance  than  you  have  given 
us,  upon  the  belief  that  no  other  contractor  would  bid  lower  than  you 
would,  if  it  was  declared  a  failing  contract? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  service  was  put  on  that  whole  route?— A.  The 
last  of  December,  or  1st  of  January,  1879,  I  think.  I  am  not  positive 
about  that. 

The  OouET.  What  route  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Meeriok.  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermott  is  the  route  I  want. 

Q.  Service  was  put  on  in  the  middle  of  November,  I  think  you  said, 
did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  How  much  had  been  put  on  then  1—A.  I  think  twice  a  week,  as 
far  as  Camp  Harney. 

Q.  I  mean  how  much  of  the  road  ? — A.  Half  of  it  I  think.  I  do  not 
know  the  distances  there.    I  have  never  been  over  the  road. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  over  that  road  1 — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  were  putting  on  the  service  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  how  much  of  the  road  had  service  ou  it  1 — A. 
Well,  it  is  my  impression  it  was  to  Camp  Harney.  It  might  have  been 
half,  and  it  might  not  have  been  quite  half. 

Q.  It  was  to  Camp  Harney  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding 
now. 

Q.  That  was  in  November  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  other  half  put  on  ? — A.  I  have  answered  that  it 
was  put  on  the  last  of  December  or  the  middle. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  1st  of  January  ? — A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.  Was  it  not  after  the  1st  of  January  ?— A.  It  may  have  been.     I  do ' 
not  know.    The  records  of  the  department  will  show  that. 

Q.  You,  although  putting  it  on,  cannot  say? — A.  No.  I  took  no 
minute  of  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  route  expedited  before  service  was  put  on  ? — A. 
That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  say  that  ? — A.  Because  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  expedited.  I  heard  it  in  evidence  here, 
but  I  do  not  now  recall  the  date. 

Q.  It  was  out  of  the  expediting  of  that  route  that  a  part  of  your  in- 
vestments was  to  come  back  to  you  ? — A.  That  does  not  change  the 
fact  any.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  in  proof  that  the  order  was  made  December  23,  1878,  in- 
creasing the  pay  per  annum,  $18,612.  Did  you  not  know  anything 
about  that  ? — A.  If  I  did  I  do  not  recollect  it  now ;  it  is  possible  that 
I  did  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not  say  it  now. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  contract  price  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  in  proof  that  the  original  contract  price  was  $3,888  ? 
—A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  And  from  $2,88^5^f;tbe/SpdW«f-oibe/^®nber,  it  went  to  $18,612; 
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$18,612  was  added  to  that  $2,888,  and  you  were  putting  on  the  service 
and  you  did  not  know  about  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  drew  it  afterwards,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  $18,612  was  under  an  order  of  the  23d  of  December, 
it  was  under  an  order  made  before  the  service  was  put  on  the  whole 
route,  was  it  not  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  say.  It  may  be  so  and  it  may 
not  be.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  I — A.  Well,  my  best  recollection  is 
that  it  was. 

Q.  That  it  was  before  the  service  was  put  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  still  I 
have  not  access  to  the  records. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  also  to  put  service  on  the  Tongue  Eiver  route, 
were  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  started  before  I  took  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  subcontract  on  that  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  At  full  contract  price  ■? — A.  At  full  contract  price ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  was  that  done ;  at  the  same  time  with  this  contract  ? 
When  did  you  take  that  subcontract  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  tha..t  route  and  that  subcontract  embraced  in  this  contract  of 
August  28  ? — A.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  filed  your  subcontract? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  record  shows  it  was  October  1,  1878.  Do  you  recollect  when 
the  Tongue  Eiver  route  was  expedited  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  record  shows  it  was  expedited  October  4, 1878 — the  additional 
trips,  I  mean.  You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  that! — A.  E"o;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Your  subcontract  was  expedited  in  December.  How  much  was 
the  original  contract  price? — A.  I  think  it  was  $2,350. 

Q.  Could  the  contract  be  performed  for  that  money  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  utterly  imijossible,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  one  of  the  losing  routes.  How  much  was  the  expe- 
dition and  the  increase  you  got  on  the  4th  of  October ;  do  you  know? — 
A.  Including  the  original  pay,  it  was  $35,000 "for  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  expedition  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  $27,950,  was  it  not ;  that  made  it  a  paying  business,  did  it 
not  ?— A.  No ;  I  am  out  not  less  than  $40  or  $50 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  speak  of  that  route. — A.  That  route  alone  has 
been  a  perfect  sea 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  asked  you  about  that  amount  of  money  at  that 
time.  Would  not  that  order  make  it  a  paying  business  on  three  trips 
a  week  ? — A.  No ;  not  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  original  contract  price  was  $2,350,  the  loss  running  it 
at  that  time  must  have  been  immense '! — A.  It  would  not  have  been  cue- 
tenth  part  once  a  week  on  the  original  schedule.  That  has  been  the 
case  with  all  these  increases. 

Q.  Then  these  increases  were  an  oppression  to  you  ? — A.  On  that  road 
it  was  a  fearful  oppression. 

Q.  Who  made  the  oath  for  expedition  and  who  made  the  application 
for  it? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  want  to  bring  your  attention  to  that  matter.  You 
will  find,  at  page  1213,  what  Mr.  Bliss  states  about  that  order. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  see  the  order  here  at  the  bottem.  You  are  right.  The  date  at  the  bot- 
tom is  December  23d,  1«78.  The  jacket  is  dated  at  the  top  October  4th,  1H78,  increas- 
ing the  service  to  sixty-five  hours.    It  is  really  made  December  23d,  1878. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  called  Mr.  Bliss's  attention  to  that  when  the  papers 
were  put  in.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

The  COTJET.  What  do  you  say  about  the  entry  on  the  jacket? 
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Jlr.  TOTTEN.  The, jacket  is  dated  October  4  The  order  bore  date  at 
the  bottom.  The  papers  were  laid  wrong.  The  order  was  made  De- 
cember 23,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1879,  and  the  jacket  contained  all 
these  papers. 

The  CouET.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Meerick.  That  is  the  way  of  it,  I  suspect. 

Mr.  ^yILSON.  Your  honor.  Colonel  Bliss  made  the  same  mistake. 

Mr.  Meerick.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  examination  is  being  made  simply  to  show  that  as 
early  as  October,  1878,  these  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  benefited  were 
seeking  expedition  on  that  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo,  sir ;  they  asked  the  question,  and  they  have  stated 
here  that  the  order  was  made  in  October. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  jacket  is  not  dated  October  4. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  it  is.  I  took  it  from  the  jacket.  I  saw  it  when 
Mr.  Bliss  had  it  in  Ms  hands,  and  corrected  him  then. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  dated  at  the  top.  It  does  not  really  amount  to 
much ;  but  when  the  order  is  made,  it  is  put  at  the  very  bottom. 

By  Mr.  Meerick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  Did  you  not  seek  to  get  expedition  on  that  route  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Miner  1 — A.  Not  within  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  think 
lie  ever  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Peck? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  an  oath  having  been  made  for 
expedition  on  that  route,  do  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  it.  I  may  have 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  jacket  is  dated  at  the  top  1878,  October  4.  Down 
below  it  says,  order  number  11261,  date,  December  23, 1878.  That  is  the 
fact  about  it.  Therefore  when  I  said  they  were  seeking  expedition  as 
early  as  October  4,  1878,  the  jacket  bears  it  out. 

The  GouET.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  anything  in  that  entry 
of  October  4,  1878,  to  show  what  that  entry  means. 

Mr.  Mereick.  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  it,  of  which 
the  result  is  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Here  is  the  jacket,  which  goes  on  and  states  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  date  of  the  application  was  October  4,  1878,  audit  seems 
that  the  final  order  directing  expedition  was  apparently  not  made  until 
the  23d  of  December. 

The  CouET.  Yes;  I  nnderstand  it  now.  The  date  of  October  4  re- 
fers to  what  follows. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  and  the  papers  in  the  jacket  are  mostly  filed  on  the 
2d  of  October.  The  papers  on  which  expedition  are  subsequently 
made  are,  I  think,  all  filed  the  2d  of  October— every  paper  is  filed  the 
2d  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 
Q.  [Eesuming.J  When  expedition  is  ordered  upon  a  route,  has  the 
contractor  the  right  to  give  up  his  contract  if  it  is  a  losing  contract  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  submit  that  that  is  a  question  of  law,  and  can  be  very 
readily  answered  by  anybody. 

A,  My  understanding  is  that  that  used  to  be  the  old  rule,  but  Brady 
lield  to  the  contrary.     Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
No.  14336 164 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  he  held  to  the  contrary? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing now. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  giving  it  up,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
tried  to  get  him  to  discontinue  it. 

Q.  To  discontinue  the  whole  route  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  expedition,  was  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  records  that  Miner  made A. 

[Interrupting.]  ZSTo,  not  from  me. 

Q.  Are  there  not  applications  from  Miner  asking  the  discontinuance 
of  that  route  before  expedition,  and  perfect  silence  afterwards  ? — A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are — that  I  have  seen  the  papers  here,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  there  never  was  a  day  that  I  would  not 
gladly  have  had  it  discontinued. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  This  is  the  contract.  That 
is  Miner's  signature.  [Indicating.]  This  is  the  contract  on  this  route,  is 
it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  here  a  provision,  "  provided  however,  that  in  case  of  in- 
crease or  expedition  the  contractor  may  on  timely  notice  relinqaish  the 
contract."  I  am  not  talking  about  law  now.  That  was  part  of  your 
bargain,  was  it  not? — A.  That  seems  to  be  so  there. 

Q.  How  was  it  if  it  was  so  very  losing,  and  this  exiiedition  was  so 
very  oppressive  that  you  did  not  relinquish  it  under  the  rights  of  your 
contract  ? — A.  If  my  attention  had  been  called  to  that  I  should  have 
done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  sort  of  contracts  you  made  ? — A.  Xot  al- 
ways. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  good  business  man  ? — A.  ^o,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am,  and  my  getting  into  these  mail  routes  would  indicate  that  I  was 
not  a  good  business  man. 

Q.  That  would  to  some  extent.  Have  you  not  been  a  very  success- 
ful mail  contractor  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  very  large  sums  of  money  ? — A.  No,  I  have 
not.  I  have  made  a  good  fair  living.  That  is  all.  And  my  habits  are 
very  simple,  and  it  does  not  take  much 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  have  an  orchard  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I 
have  some  bulls  too,  and  they  do  not  roam  in  the  orchard. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  rich  man,  are  you  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think 
I  am.    I  do  not  know  what  I  am,  though. 

Q.  "Well,  rich  is  a  relative  term.  You  are  not  a  poor  man  ? — A.  I 
am  a  fair  liver. 

Q.  You  have  a  fair  liver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  fair  liver, 

Q.  That  seems  co  have  been  the  terms  of  your  contract.  Now  tell 
me  do  you  not  know  that  Miner  was  seeking  to  get  expedition  on  that 
route  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  ultimate  pay  on  that  route  per  annum  ? — 
A.  Seventy  thousand  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  From  an  original  contract  of  $2,350  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  seems 
large 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]    I  did  not  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  want  the  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He  can  make  the  explanation  but  I  do  not  want  him 
to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Make  your  explanation. 

Mr.  MEEEICK.  No.  ^ Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  submit  that  lie  has  a  right  to  make  his  explanation 
and  the  gentleman  has  no  right  to  stop  him. 

The  Court.  He  has  a  right  to  make  an  explanation  if  it  is  in  answer 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  has  answered  the  question,  and  now  he  is  goin"-  on 
to  make  his  explanation.  "^ 

The  CouET.  Any  explanation  which  is  pertinent  to  the  question  which 
is  asked  him  he  can  make. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Mr.  Merrick  will  be  fair  enough 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  be  perfectly  fair,  but  I  want  to  be  left  alone 
until  I  do  something  that  justifies  legal  interruption.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  pay,  and  he  said  $"0,000.  I 
said  it  went  up  from  $2,350  to  $70,000,  did  "it  not?  Said  he,  "  Yes." 
Then  he  went  on  to  discuss  it,  saying,  "  It  seems  large,"  &c. 

The  Court.  [To  the  witness.]  What  do  you  propose  to  explain  "? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it. 

The  Court.  Then  if  you  do  not,  you  had  better  not  say  anything. 

The  Witness.  I  could  figure  it  right  here 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  ask  that. 

The  Witness.  | Continuing]— showing  that  we  lostmSney;  that  on 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  on  the  route,  as  in  the  testimony  here, 
it  is  a  losing  route. 

The  Court.  He  proposes  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  870,000,  it  was  a  losing  business. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  proposes  to  figure  it  out. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  not  asked  him  that.     We  asked  him  if  it  went  up. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  The  record  shows  it  that  it  went  up.  It  was  not 
as  to  the  fact.  That  has  been  here  for  six  weeks.  It  is  to  make  the 
startling  contrast. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  court  said  he  could  explain. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  the  court  will  allow  him  to  make  aru 
argument  in  figuring. 

The  Court.  No;  he  has  said  that  it  was  a  losing  contract. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  It  was  a  losing  contract! — A.  It  was  a  losing  con- 
tract, certainly. 

Q.  By  August  11,  1879,  you  had  a  fair  experiment  of  that  route,  had 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  in  1878  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q-  And  you  run  it  along  up  to  August,  1879,  and  you  were  running 
it  all  the  time  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  that  time  you  had  a  fair  chance  to  tell  all  about  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  increase  made  in  that  route  in  August,  1879? — A. 
Some  time. 

Q.  Some  time  in  August,  1879  ? — A.  I  think  so,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
certain  about  it; 

Q.  The  trips  were  increased,  three  trips  were  added,  and  the  price 
was  $35,000?— A.  I  think  that  was  the  case;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  perfectly  advised  through  the  experience  of  a 
year  as  to  the  perils  you  encountered  in  running  that  route,  and  had  a 
right  under  your  contract  when  that  order  was  made  to  throw  it  up 
and  you  did  not  do  it.  Why  did  you  not  1— A.  My  attention  was  not 
called  to  it.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Your  atteutiou  -n-as  not  called  to  the  fact  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  or  else, 
notwithstauding  the  immense  outlay  of  stocking  the  route,  building 
stations,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  I  should  have  quickly  done  it.  It 
is  a  deception  and  a  snare. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  jury  that  you  had  a  right  to  protect 
yourself  from  heavy  loss  under  the  covenant  of  your  contract,  and  you 
did  not  know  the  covenant  was  in  the  contract ! — A.  My  attention  was 
not  called  to  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  speak  of  your  attention  being  called  to  it.  Did  you  not 
know  that  the  covenant  was  in  that  contract  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not.  I 
have  not  been  over  these  contracts  for  years.  If  I  ever  knew  it,  and 
pi'obably  I  did,  I  had  forgotten  it  entirely. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  was  only  a  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  know  what  he  was,  Mr.  Totten. 

Q.  You  took  charge  of  Pioche  and  Mineral  Park  under  this  arrange- 
ment, did  you  not  °? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  sitblet  before 
I  came  in  or  not. 

Q.  It  was  sublet  to  you,  was  it  not? — A.  It  may  have  been;  yes, 
sir ;,  it  was. 

Q.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  routes  embraced  in  this  contract  ? — A.  I 
think  so;  yes,  sir.     But  there  may  have  been  a  carrier  on  at  that  time. 

i^.  Well,  was  there? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  a  carrier  there  or  not? — 
A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hodges  out  there  in  that  country 
trying  to  get  this  service  started.  Whether  he  had  got  it  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  When  you  took  possession  of  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  do  you  tell 
the  jury  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
line,  or  the  liabilities  of  that  route  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  now.  Proba- 
bly, at  that  time,  I  knew  all  about  it,  but  at  this  distance  I 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Do  you  not  know  that  you  would  not  have  done 
that  without  knowing  all  about  it? — A.  Oh,  I  could  not  say,  after  doing 
what  I  have  done  in  connection  with  these  routes. 

Q.  After  doing  what  you  have  done  you  could  not  say  what  you 
would  not  do? — A.  Well,  I  would  be  equally  foolish  in  some  other 
things. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  me  anything,  then,  about  the  condition  of  the 
mail  contract  on  the  Pioche  route  at  the  time  you  took  possession  of 
it  ? — A.  I  cannot  now. 

Q.  I  say  now.  1  am  not  asking  as  to  any  other  time.  Did  you  not 
have  a  subcontract  on  that  route  ? — A.  I  very  likely  did.  I  cannot  say 
though. 

Q.  Did  you  not  iile  it  on  the  31st  of  December  to  take  effect  from  the 
1st  of  December,  1878  ? — A.  Possibly  I  may,  but  I  would  not  say  that 
I  did  not. 

Q.  And  dated  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it" 
now. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  contract  price  of  that  rojg^e  ? — A.  Oh,  I 
could  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  records  it  was  $2,982.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  route 
was  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  route  it  was  ? — A.  It  was  represented 
to  me 

Q.  I  do  not  care  what  was  represented  to  you  ? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know 
auMhing  about  it  then.  _.  ...      ,,      ...  „_ 

Q.  You  do  not  know  M^fiMk^  ¥lMfM®^o,  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Your  subcontract  was  filed  the  1st  of  December,  1878.  When 
was  there  an  order  of  expedition  on  that  route  or  increase  of  service  ? 
—A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  The  record  showed  it  was  from  January  l(i.  The  order  was 
passed  December  L'l,  and  the  contract  was  filed  December  31.  There 
was  an  order  on  December  24  increasing  the  si',982  by  the  addition  of 
)Sl9,.>18.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  operating  the  route,  and  you  did  not  know  that?— A. 
I  probably  did  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  now  that  you  did  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
anything  about  it.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  price.  I  know  the  route 
was  expedited  at  some  time,  but  when  or  what  price  it  was  I  could  not 
tell  you  anything  about. 

Q.  What  did  your  subcontract  prescribe  as  the  terms  of  your  pay  ? — 
A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  other  increase  on  that 
route  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  record  shows  that  from  August  1,  1870,  the  service  was  in- 
creased four  trips  per  week,  allowing,  as  additional  pay  per  annum  to 
the  contractor,  $29,733.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  tbat '? — A. 
I  do  Dot  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  know,  then  ? — A.  No ;  1  do  not  think  I  did.  It  is 
possible  1  did. 

().  Making  the  total  of  ■'*524)33,  whereas  the  original  pay  was 
.92,982;  and  although  that  was  your  matter,  you  cannot  now  remember 
whether  you  knew  anything  about  that  large  increase  of  your  profits 
or  not ' — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  it  is  the  sub- 
contract you  had  I — A.  [After  examining  the  paper.]  That  is  my  signa- 
ture. 

Q.  Is  that  it  ?— A.  That  must  be  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  You  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  has. 

Mr.  HiNE.  No;    that  was  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  he  says  he  has. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  just  want  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No ;  you  need  not  save  time. 

Q,  This  subcontract  was  executed  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1878, 
and  from  the  1st  day  of  December 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Who  was  the  contractor  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  John  W.  Dorsey.     Vaile  was  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  is  oue  of  the  contracts  that  Yaile  had  nothing  to  do 
with. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  I  am  examining  this 
witness. 

The  Court.  It  is  one  of  the  contracts  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes  ;  and  Vaile  said  he  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  ]\Ir.  Hine  said  he  had  not,  and  1  do  not  know  which  to  believe. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by  John  E.  Miner,  his  at- 
torney in  fact,  and  H.  M.  Vaile,  subcontractor.  It  is  already  in  evi- 
dence, and  marked  29  P. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  executed  the  1st  day  of  December,  1878. 

Mr.  Hine.  From  thelst.of  ABriL,187S- 


Mr.  Merrick.  [Inte-HJSi^i^^Sj^S'S^Qf&e  gentleman  stating  any- 
thing. 
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The  Court.  Allow  me  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But,  yonr  houor 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  must  hear  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yery  well,  your  honor.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  want  to  say  that  from  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  route.  He  had  something  to  do  with  it  for  a 
short  time,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  his  agreement  in  October,  begin- 
ning with  thelCth  to  the  Istof  April,  1879.  It  is  but  fair  that  itshould 
be  known ;  but  when  I  interjected  a  question  to  the  witness  to  bring 
that  out  I  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  manifestly  improper  to  inter- 
rupt the  cross-examination  in  that  way  ?  He  will  be  in  your  hands  on 
re-examination,  and  you  can  bring  out  every  explanation. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  may  be  a  bad  example,  but  out  of  eight  or  nine  wit- 
nesses that  I  have  examined  there  has  not  been  a  case  where  they  did 
not  interject  right  along.  I  did  not  object  to  it,  because  I  wanted  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

The  Court.  We  cannot  ratify  all  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  statement  of  the  subcontract  is  that  from  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1878,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1882,  Mr.  Taile  takes  the 
subcontract  at  the  full  amount,  including  all  exijedition.  That  is  the 
subcontract. 

The  Witness.  That  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  other  thing  intervened  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Court.  You  can  intervene  it  when  your  time  comes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  time  to  intervene  it  yet.  I  was  asking  him 
about  1879,  after  this  event.  That  shows  furthermore  how  imjjroper 
the  interruption  was. 

Q.  The  original  contract  price  was  $2,982,  which  you  took,  did  you 
not? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  was. 

Q.  The  record  shows  that. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  ought  to  show  it. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  low  price,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  a  small  price. 

Q.  Now,  you  make  a  subcontract  in  which  you  take  all  the  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  paj^,  and  all  that  it  may  thereafter  pay  for  increases, 
&c.     That  is  your  contract,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  How  was  that  question  ? 

Q.  Your  subcontract  entitled  you  to  everything  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  original  contractor,  and  all  that  it  should  thereafter 
agree  to  pay  the  original  contractor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  on  January  16,  1879,  by  an  order  made  December  24,  twenty- 
three  days  after  the  date  of  your  subcontract,  this  route  was  increased 
and  expedited  to  an  extent  of  $19,318  in  addition  to  the  original  cost. 
Do  you  recollect  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

(^  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  money,  did  you  not  ?— A.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Did  you  try  to  get  it  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Miner  try  for  you  to  get  it  done  ?— A.  I  don't  think  he 
did. 

Q.  Did  Dorsey  try  ?— A.  Oh,  that  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

(^.  Did  Dorsey  have  any  interest  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(i>.  You  don't  know  whether  he  trmd  or  unt  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  *^(M»?1^^_A.  No. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  whether  any  affidavit  was  ever  made  1 — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  filed  it  ? — A..  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  had  anj'  talk  with  the  contractor  about  it  ? — A.  ISTever. 

Q.  Then  the  Government  was  a  Kris  Kriugie,  acting  voluntarily  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Carrying  around  sugar  plums  ? — A.  They  did  not  give  them  to  me. 

Q.  You  got  the  money  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y-aa-s ;  well ? — A.  It  was  not  ^i^ery  sweet  though. 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Referring  to  Mr.  Merrick's  last  question.]  What  sound 
was  that? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  you  want  a  pound  I  Mr.  Taile,  you  ought  to  pay 
him  more  than  a  pound  out  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hme  have  said  that  in  April  you  parted  with 
your  interest  in  that  contract? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  annulled  your  contract  1 — A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  If  I  did 
not  I  agreed  to  do  it,  and  must  have  done  it  subsequent  to  that  time  if 
not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  got  it  after  you  got  it  ? — A.  That  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  l''ou  do  not  know  anything  about  that! — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  You  gave  a  property A.  [Interrupting.]  Oh,  it  was  in  this  di- 
vision that  I  spoke  of.    That  route  went  to  the  other  parties. 

Q.  To  whom"? — A.  Well,  either  John  W.  Dorsey  or  Peck  or  S.  W. 
Dorsey. 

Q.  JDid  you  hand  oyer  all  the  affldavits  you  had  on  it  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.    I  don't  know  anything  about  any  affidavits. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  affidavits? — A.  jSToae  whatever. 

Q.  Anything  looking  to  prospective  benefit ! — A.  jS"one  whatever. 

Q.  None  whatever  1 — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1879,  it  was  increased  four 
trips,  and  $29,000  added.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Oh, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Court.  That  was  after  he  parted  with  it. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  it  until  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  developing  Mr.  Hine's  idea. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  may  I  be  permitted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  record  on  page  1311  ?    They  have  put  in  this  order : 

From  April  1st,  1879,  stop  all  payment  to  subcontractor,  contractor  and  subcontractor 
haviDg  asked  for  withdrawal  of  subcontract. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Now,  your  honor,  I  submit  we  are  entitled  to  conduct  our 
cross-examination  without  their  intervening  and  calling  attention  to 
any  evidence  which  has  been  given,  or  seeking  to  give  other  evidence. 

Tlie  Court.  I  think  I  have  decided  that  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Different  from  the  ordinary  decisions  of  your  honor. 
With  us  they  are  obligatory,  but  they  do  not'  seem  to  be  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Court.  Go  on  under  the  decision. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  go  on  under  it,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  Toquerville  and  Adairville  route.  That,  I  reckon, 
you  know  all  about,  dqip/fi/ifgf^-jWVW/Jrc^^e^'^no"^  anything  about  it : 
not  the  slightest. 


Q.  Did  you  not  take  a  subcoutract  on  that  route  on  the  8th  of  ^larob, 
1879  ? — A.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been — 1879  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Yes. 

A.  [Continuing.]  No,  sir;  that  cannot  be.  The  8th  of  March,  1879? 
Oh,  ijossibly  it  was  to  draw  that  quarter's  pay. 

Q.  Whose  pay  ?— A.  The  quarter's  pay  ending  March  31.  There  may 
have  been  such  a  thing  put  on  iile  for  that  purpose  only. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  1—A.  No  ;  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  subcontract  on  it  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that.  But 
if  there  was  it  was  just  simply  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  If  you  had  one  it  was  just  simply  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  For  that 
quarter. 

Q.  You  drew  the  money  for  that  quarter  ? — A.  I  drew  the  monev  for 
that  quarter. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  for  that  quarter  ? — A.  I  paid  it 
out  on  debts,  &c. 

Q.  On  your  debts  ?  How  did  you  become  entitled  to  it  1 — A.  1  say 
debts. 

Q.  Debts  of  whom  ? — A.  Debts  that  I  had  become  responsible  for. 

Q.  Debts  of  whom  ?— A.  Oh,  subcontractors  and  banks  and  different 
men.     I  can't  tell  you  now  who. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  entitled  to  get  it  ? — A.  I  had  agreed  to  be- 
come responsible  and  see  started  all  the  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey  routes. 
Some  were  making  money,  and  some  were  losing  money,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  have  the  whole  thing  in  order  to  pay  all  the 
debts  and  obligations  of  those  routes. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  had  to  do  with  that  route  ■?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  subcontract,  dated  on  the  1st  of  April,  1878, 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1878,  for  a  longer  time  than  a  quarter  ? — A.  I 
would  not  say  that.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that ;  how  long  it 
was  or  when  I  took  it. 

Q.  Or  anything  about  it? — A.  Or  anything  about  it. 

Q.  All  that  you  recollect  is  that  you  were  only  to  get  paid  for  one 
quarter  ? — .V.  I  drew  pay  all  the  quarters  on  those  routes. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  you  know 
anything  about  it  and  what  it  is  f — A.  All  the  Miner,  Peck  and  Dor- 
sey routes  from  July  1  and  March  21,  I  was  entitled  to  draw  all  pay 
upon.  I  can't  say  now  if  I  did  not  do  it.  [Eeferring  to  paper.]  This 
is  my  signature. 

Q.  Is  that  the  contract  1 — A.  I  expect  it  is.     It  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Look  and  see  whose  names  are  there  besides  yours  and  who  signed 
them  ?— A.  There  is  J.  M.  Peck  by  J.  E.  Miner. 

Q.  You  took  that  contract,  Miner  signing  for  Peck,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  witnessed  the  signature? — A.  I  see  now  M.  C.  Eerdell. 

Q.  You  know  Eerdell,  don't  you? — A.  I  know  him  by  sight;  yes. 

Q.  You  knew  him  then,  did  you  not? — A.  At  that  time,  no. 

Q.  You  saw  him  sign  that,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  witness  your  signature,  or  whose  did  he  witness  i — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.    I  did  not  see  him  sign  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sign  that  paper  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you  ; 
probably  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miner  sign  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not? — A.  I  know  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  mgii^eJiJ))/\MWfi^<^Wt  think   I  did.     I  would 
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not  say  positively,  bat  I  don't  think  I  did  ;  still  such  a  thing  might  be. 

Q.  It  might  possibly  be,  but  you  don't  think  you  did  ?— A.  Xo. 

Q.  You  have  a  recollection  ?— A.  Xo,  I  would  not  say  that  I  have  a 
recollection. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  paper  ?— A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

q.  Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?— A.  Probably  Mr.  Miner  brought  it  to 
me,  or  I  may  bave  signed  it  and  he  taken  it  away  afterwards.  There 
may  have  been  something  of  that  kind.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eerdell  sign  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  recollect  you  did  not  see  that  ?— A.  I  know,  because  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  him  at  that  time.  1  did  not  know  bim  by  sight 
even. 

Q.  This  contract  is  a  contract  dated  on  the  1st  of  April,  1878,  by 
John  M.  Peck  to  you,  on  this  route  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,  ta 
the  30th  of  June,  188.!.  Did  you  not  act  under  that  contract  ? — A.  I 
may  for  awhile.     I  may  up  to  the  31st  of  .March,  1879. 

Q.  You  recollect  that,  do  you  ?— A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  because  we  had 
a  separation.  I  may  have  done  it.  I  don't  say  I  did.  It  is  probable  I 
did,  because  it  was  my  purpose  to  collect  all  the  money  of  these  three 
different  contractors. 

Q.  To  collect  all  the  money  on  this  contract  offered  in  evidence? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  price  of  that  contract? — A.  Oh,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  The  record  shows  it  was  $1,168.  Was  there  any  other  subcon- 
tract on  that  route  ? — A.  Thai  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  there  was  any  increase  in  the  servi(;c  on 
that  route? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Th€  record  shows  that  in  November  there  was  an  order  passed, 
from  November  1,  1878,  to  increase  the  service  two  trips  per  week,  and 
the  pay,  per  annum,  $l!,3.'5(j  to  the  contractor.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  pay,  did  you  not?— A.  If  it  went  into  effect  prior  to 
the  31st  of  Mai'ch,  1879,  I  collected  the  pay. 

Q.  It  went  into  efi'ect  on  the  1st  of  November,  1878. — A.  Then  it 
must  have  been  so.    I  must  have  collected  the  pay. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  do  uot. 

Q.  It  was  again  increased  August  1,  1879,  four  trips  a  week  and  the 
pay  was  enlarged  *4,672  additional.  Do  vou  know  anvthing  about 
that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  again,  from  August  1, 1879,  the  time  was  reduced  from  sixty 
hours  to  thirty-three  hours,  and  the  pay  w-as  increased  Sll.*,718.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that,  either  ? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Then  from  August  1,  1879,  curtail  service  $1,582.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  how  much  your  total  pay  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  anythiug  about  ir  ? — A.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  try  to  have  this  increase  made  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  Peck  try  ?— A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  Miner  try  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  tried  ?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  your  possession  the  affidavit  of  Peck  for  an  in- 
crease of  service  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whe^B'/^c/^g^r/\;5(^(i(^^^®  affidavit  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  gave  up  the  route  you  gave  up  all  the  papers  you  ha  d 
ou  the  route  1 — A.  I  uever  had  any  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  recollect  you  never  had  any,  do  you  1 — A.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  you  ever  did  have  any  ? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Ifo. 

Q.  You  might  have  given  them  up  and  you  miglit  not,  and  you  might 
have  had  them,  and  you  might  not? — A.  1  don't  know  anything  about 
it  at  all. 

Q.  Kow  we  will  go  on  to  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route.  You  had 
a  contract  on  that  route,  had  you  not  f — A.  I  think  I  had. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  route  44155. 

Q.  Kow,  let  us  see  if  we  can  have  a  little  talk  about  that,  and  if  you 
«aunot  recollect  something  about  it.  You  had  a  subcontract  on  that 
route,  had  you  not? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it ! — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  when  vou  got  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  in  1878,  1879,  or  1880  ?— A.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  in  1878.     I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  1878 ! — A.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
fall. 

Q.  Was  the  service  put  on  that  route  at  the  time  you  took  your  sub- 
contract 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  service  ou  it  ? — A.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  don't  know 
"whether  it  was  or  not.    We  put  it  on  in  September,  1878. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  this  service  was  commenced  ? — A.  No ;  I 
■do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  routes  upon  which  the  time  was  extended  for 
putting  the  service  on  by  Mr.  Brady  '? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  routes 
that  was  not  started,  or  I  think  there  had  been  special  service  on  it, 
which  had  failed  about  the  20th  of  August. 

Q.  They  put  special  service  on  it"? — A.  I  don't  know.     There  may' 
liave  been.    It  seems  to  me  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  there 
had  been  special  service  on  it  for  a  month  or  so  ;  but  I  have  learned 
more  of  that  since  this  trial  commenced  than  I  ever  knew  before. 

Q.  That  service  was  put  on  because  the  original  contractor  had  failed 
to  put  it  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  contractor  declared  a  failing  contractor  ? — A.  I 
«an't  teJl  you  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  through  your  instrumentality  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  1.—A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ! — A.  No.  I  don't  know  wliether  it  was  or  not. 
1  asked  for  extension  of  time. 

Q.  For  whom  1 — A.  For  Miner,  for  John  W.  Dorsev,  and  for  John 
M.  Peck. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  with  them? — A.  Just  simply  a  friendly  act 
and  nothing  else. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  first  became  acquainted  with  Miner  !— A. 
The  last  days  of  July,  I  think. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  was  it  1 — A.  No  ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  andhe  was  left  quite  alone ; 
and  sometimes  men  can  do  a  generous  thing. 

Q.  Yes ;  they  might ;  that  is  true.  And  they  select  persons  they 
know  very  little  of  ^o  i^f^jfjI^^'fj^q^j^^^^f^A.  Well,  I  had  no  more 
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idea  of  going  into  it  when  1  lirst   be-aii  to  intercede,  with  Brady  for  an 
extension  tlian  I  liad  of  going  liome. 

Q.  Why  should  yon,  if  you  had  no  idea  of  going  into  it,  and  no  inter- 
est init,  feel  disposed  to  serve  a  stranger  wlioin  yon  had  just  become 
acquainted  with? — A.  It  can  hardly  become  me  to  make  such  an  an- 
swer as  I  possibly  could,  and  as  1  really  felt.  I  wanted  to  do  him  a 
kindly  turn,  because  he  seemed  to  be  without  friends.  Everybody  had 
deserted  him,  and  the  contractors  were  saying  that  he  must  fail. 

•Q.  Peck  and  Dorsey  and  his  brother,  and  all  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  them.  They  were  not  here.  He  was  the  only  one  that  I 
knew. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  become  acquainted  with  Miner  ?— A.  I  say  in 
July.    The  last  of  July,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  Miner  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  The  last  of  July  you  met  Miner,  and  the  last  of  July  you  met 
Dorsey. 

The  Witness.  What  Dorsey  ? 

Mr.  Mbreick.  John  W. 

A.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  meet  him  until  December. 

Q.  Ton  met  Peck  when  ? — A.  Xever. 

Q.  Peck  was  the  contractor  on  this  route?— A.  It  does  not  matter.  I 
never  knew  him.    I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  You  served  a  man  you  never  saw  simply  out  of  kindness  ? — A. 
Mr.  Miner  had  charge  of  his  business. 

Q.  That  may  all  be  true;  but  Peck  was  the  man  that  had  the  inter- 
est!— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  contractor. 

Q.  Miner  would  not  have  suffered  particularly  if  Peck  had  gone  un- 
der!— A.  He  was  the  contractor. 

Q.  Then  you  say  yon  never  met  Miner  until  December  ? — A.  Oh,  no; 
no,  no,  no. 

Q.  You  never  met  Dorsey  until  July  ? — A.  Oh,  no.  I  never  met  Mr. 
Dorsey  until  December. 

Q.  You  never  met  John  W.  Dorsey  until  December,  1879? — A.  Until 
December,  1879. 

Q.  You  met  Miner  at  the  close  of  July,  1878? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  John 
W.  Dorsey  I  met  in  December,  1878. 

Q.  John  W.  Dorsey  you  met  in  December,  1878,  and  Miner  you  met 
at  the  close  of  July,  1878,  and  Peck  you  never  met  at  alH — A.  I  never 
met  him  at  all.     I  don't  know  whether  he  is  white  or  black. 

Q.  And  for  two  men  that  you  did  not  know  and  one  you  had  only 
known  a  few  weeks  you  went  in  to  do  this  beneficial  act  1 — A.  Certainly, 
I  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  General  Brady  'I — A.  I  had  known  him 
officially,  perhaps,  five  or  six  years  ;  ever  since  he  became  Second  As- 
sistant ;  I  don't  know  how  long  that  is. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  personally  ? 

The  Witness.  What  do  yon  mean  by  personally  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  mean  the  same  thing  tluit  you  do  when  yon  use  that 
word  down  in  Independence,  Missouri. 

A.  Well,  I  will  sa-^  1  never  had  any  intercourse  with  him  of  any  kind, 
save  ofiicially. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  Brady  personally  "?  When  did  you  first 
shake  hands  with  him? — A.  Oh,  probably  within  three  or  four  mouths 
fi 0111  the  time  he  became  Second  Assistant.  May  be,  six  months;  I 
cun't  tell  that.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  "? — A.  At  his  office. 
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Q.  Before  he  became  Second  Assistaut  ?— A.  Ob,  I  uever  knew  biin 
before;  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  .see  him  before  he  became  Second  Assistant  ? — A.  Oh, 
no ;  uever. 

Q.  Did  you  become  very  intimate  with  him  ? — A.  jS'ever. 

Q.  Had  you  great  influence  with  him  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Xone  whatever  ?— A.  [  don't  thinli  1  had.  I  don't  tliink  I  ever 
had  five  minutes'  conversation  with  him  at  any  one  time  iu  my  life;  I 
doubt  if  there  was  three  minutes  on  any  subject. 

Q.  You  were  not  intimate  with  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  with  him  socially  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  ? — A.  Never  once. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ? — A.  Never;  not  once. 

Q.  Then,  what  possessed  yon  to  go  to  this  man  with  whom  you  had 
no  social  relations,  and  with  whom  you  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  to  aid 
two  strangers,  and  one  man  you  had  only  known  a  week? — A.  You  may 
call  it  weakness,  or  you  may  call  it  generosity  or  magnanimity. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  could  accomplish  anything  with  Brady  ? — A.  I 
can  tell  you  just  what  I  did  say.  Miner  had  told  me  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  get  those  routes  established.  I  repeated  to  him  what  they 
had  said  to  me  and  I  said  if  these  things  were  true  these  men  could  put 
the  service  on  sooner  than  any  new  service,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  extend  it  and  give  them  a  chance. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  teirMiner  to  go  to  some  friend  of  Brady's.  Why 
did  yon  not  say  to  Miner,  "  Miner,  I  would  like  to  help  you.  3Iy  soul 
is  large  with  the  sentiments  of  humanity ;  but  I  don't  know  Brady." 
Why  did  you  not  do  that? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  any  of  Brady's 
friends  ;  I  didn't  know  who  was  his  friend;  I  never  had  known. 

Q.  Did  not  Miner  know  some  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
think  he  did. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  friend  of  Brady's  ? — A.  Not  specially. 

Q.  Auduever  had  five  minutes'  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Never  at  one  time. 

(l>.  And  you  were  not  a  friend  of  Miner's  ? — A.  I  have  become  a  friend 
of  Miner's. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  then  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  took  on  yourself  this  burden,  did  you,  of  these  small  con- 
tracts which  you  knew  was  a  losing  business  ! — A.  If  I  took  one  1  had 
to  take  all. 

Q.  You  took  them  all  aud  they  were  all  a  losing  business  ? — A.  In 
the  aggregate. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate,  I  mean.  You  took  an  aggregate  of  their  con- 
tracts, which  put  such  a  burden  on  you,  for  the  benefit  of  two  persons 
whom  you  did  not  know,  and  one  that  you  had  only  known  a  short 
time  1 — A.  Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  never  asked  these  strangers  whether  they  had  given  prior 
liens  or  not  ? — A.  No. 

Mr.  HiNE.  If  your  honor  please,  that  is  the  fifth  time  he  has  asked 
that  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  be  I  may  ask  it  again. 

Mr.  HiNE.  If  the  court  say  so,  all  right. 

The  ^VITNESS.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  possible  for  men  to  get  busi- 
ness so  badly  mixed  up  as  I  found  this  to  be. 

Mr.  Merr'^ick.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    And  they  have  got  into  a  bad  place 

"The  Witness.  At  t\^m^,  ^^M^^f'lfcat  time. 
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Q.  This  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route  began  at  $8,280,  John  M.  Peck 
coutractor,  and  H.  M.  Vaile,  subcontractor.     On  November   15,  ]87s' 
one  trip  was  added,  and  84,144.     Do  you  know  anvtbinff  about  that '— 
A.  No. 

Q,  Did  you  not  know  when  the  order  was  made  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  never  asked  that  it  should  be  made  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never  cared  about  it? — A.  Well,  I  can't  sav  that. 

Q.  You  were  quite  regardless  of  it  ?— A.  I  can't  say  but  what  I  may 
have  cared  about  it,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  drew  the  money  like  a  man,  did  you  not?— A.  I  did-  and 
paid  my  debts.  ' 

Mr.  BlEREiCK.  I  do  not  care  what  you  did  with  it. 

Q.  Now,  from  November  15,  1878,  there  was  an  order  to  reduce  the 
schedule  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  to  seventy-two  hours, 
and  allowing  $18,648.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— A.  No. 
>      Q.  Y'ou  did  not  care  anything  about  it? — A.  Well,  I  may. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  to  get  it  done  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  anybody  about  it? — A.  Never. 

Q.  But  you  drew  the  money  like  a  man  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  whose  affidavit  was  filed  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  knew  by  whom  the  affidavit  was  made?— A.  No. 

Q.  Nothing  about  the  petition'? — A.  Nothing  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  it! — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  one  until  I  saw  it  here,  or  just  before  the  court  commenced. 

Q.  Y"ou  left  Miner  to  do  that  business,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  his  doing  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  and  Miner  talk  it  over  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Miner  attending  to  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route  for  you! 
: — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  attending. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  mean  the  same  as  you  do  in  Independence,  Missouri. 

The  Witness.  Well.  He  did  not  attend  to  it  very  much.  He  may 
have  answered  some  correspondence  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  out  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  went  out  there! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  bother  you  with  it,  and  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  expedition,  and  did  not  expect  to  get  it,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Who  drew  the  warrants !  Did  not  Miner  receipt  for  them? — A. 
That  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  anything  about  these  small  money  matters? — 
A.  I  may  have  drawn  them,  or  he  may  have  drawn  them.  If  he  did  it 
it  was  upon  my  order. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  filing  of  the  oath  1 — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Y'ou  don't  know  whether  the  oath  was  true  or  not? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  true,  and  it  might  not? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
inow  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  We  have  got  it  up  some 
$8,i'8S  with  $4,144  added,  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd 
dollars  added.  Before  I  go  on,  however,  here  is  something  interestiug. 
fSubmitting  a  paper  to  witness.]  Whose  waiting  is  that  ?  Do  you  know  ? 
—A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  before ! — A.  I  think  that  is  Miner's  writing. 

Q.  Youthiukitis?-^/^^2^*«;.yMycroso/?®,        ^  ^       •      , 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  oatlr  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals 


required  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker 
City.    Dated  September  18,  1878,  and  sigued  John  M.  Peck. 

Q.  Had  you  put  service  ou  that  route  September  18,  1878  ? — A.  I 
caunot  tell  you. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  service  ou  \ — A.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  vou  put  the  service  on  '? — A.  That  I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  Was  it  in  September,  1878,  or  was  it  in  December,  1879  ? — A.  I 
thiiili  we  got  it  on  in  September. 

Q.  What  time  in  September  ? — A.  That  I  caunot  tell  you. 

Q.  The  flr.st  part ! — A.  Oh,  no;  it  must  have  been  the  last  part ;  the 
middle  to  the  last,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  many  horses  and  how  many  men  were  you  using  % — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  the  exclusive  right  in  the  contract,  had  you  not? — A. 
No.     Mr.  Miner  and  myself. 

Q.  You  were  partners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  held  a  subcontract  for  the  common  benefit  ? — A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  were  holding  a  subcontract  to  reimburse  you 
for  the  outlays  you  had  made  ? — A.  That  was  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  September,  1878. — A.  Yes, 
but  after  we  had  divided,  Mr.  3Iiner  and  myself 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Do  you  not  know  I  am  not  talking  about  that  f  I 
am  now  talking  about  the  fall  of  1878. — A.  I  was  to  have  one-third  in- 
terest in  it  according  to  the  contract  we  put  in,  and  Mr.  Miner  was  to 
have  the  interest  specified.    I  can't  tell  now  what  that  was. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  did  you  not  have  that  subcontract  to  secure 
you  for  the  advances  you  made  in  stocking  the  route  % — A.  I  had  it  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  that  had  accrued. 

Q.  Thea  Miner  had  no  interest  in  it? — A.  Miner  had  when  all  these 
things  were  done. 

Q.  Then  his  interest  arose  % — A.  Then  he  might  have  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  it. 

Q.  But  until  these  things  were  done  he  had  no  practical  benefit  from 
it — no  right  to  a  practical  benefit  ? — A.  No.  The  debts,  of  course,  had 
to  be  paid  first. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  reference  to  the  increase  and  expedition,  you  never 
had  any  communication  with  Peck  about  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  told  anybody  you  wanted  it  expedited  % — A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  And  anybody  who  had  it  done  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
a  burden  to  you  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  should  know. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Whose  writing  is  that? — A. 
I  should  take  that  to  be  Mr.  Miner's  writing. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did> 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  11  D.     [Reading :] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  21, 1878. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Amstant  Poatmaater-General : 
Sir  :  I  hereby  offer  to  carry  the  mails  on  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City^ 
three  times  per  week,  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  seventy-two  hours,  for  an  additional 
compensation  for  increased  speed  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars  per  annutn. 

Respectfully,  Dioitized  bv  Microsoft® 

Ljiyii.ii.cu  uy  mii^iuouii^  JOHN  M.  PECK. 

M. 
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Q.  Yoii  knew  nothing  abont  that  ■?— A.  If  I  did  I  have  forgotten  it. 
It  is  possible  I  may  have  known  about  that  at  that  time  of  the  offer 
going  in,  but  it  is  four  years  ago  or  nearly. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  proposition  made  by  Peck  through  Miner  for  deal- 
ing with  your  property  the  increase  w-as  $18,648,  just  as  proposed. 
Now,  then,  the  total  pay  per  annum  from  November  15,  1878,  to  July 
14, 1879,  was  $31,000  on  a  contract  which  was  originally  for  $8,000. 
Then,  from  July  14,  1879,  $41,000  additional  was  allowed  on  four  trips, 
per  week.    Had  you  any  interest  in  that? — A.  I  jjrobably  had. 

Q.  This  route  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  came  to  you,  notwith- 
standing the  division  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  $41,000  you  were  to  get? — A. 
I  probably  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  did  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  it  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  getting  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  Miner  ?— A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  But  you  drew  the  pay  like  a  man  ? — A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  let  us  take  a  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

The  cross-examination  of  Harvey  M.  Vaile  was  resumed  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  We  were  talking  about  the  route  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker 
City. 

[The  witness,  who  had  been  seated,  arose.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please,  Mr.  Vaile  has  been  sick  for  three  or 
four  days. 

The  Court.  Tou  may  keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Yaile. 

Mr,  Merrick.  Certainly,  and  if  he  feels  too  sick  to  go  on 

The  Witness.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  no.  I  would  rather  go  on  and 
finish  it. 

[The  witness  then  resumed  his  seat.] 

Q.  [Continuing.]  I  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  No- 
vember 15, 1878,  there  had  been  added  $4,144  plus  $18,648,  making  a 
total  of  over  $31,000,  Now,  from  July  14,  1879,  was  there  any  other 
change  made  in  the  pay  ? — Answer.  Somewhere  about  that  time  there 
was  another  increase.    I  don't  recollect  the  dates. 

Q.  Four  trips  per  week  °l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A-  Possibly  I  may  have  at 
that  time.    I  probably  did. 

Q.  Then  there  was  an  increase  of  $41,440,  making  a  total  of  about 
$72,250.  Did  you  seek  to  obtain  in  any  way  this  increase  ? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Miner  1 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  he  would  get  that ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  that  there  was  to  be  an  increase  in  any  way  t 

The  Witness.  Before  it  transpired  ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Q.  Was  there  auotlier  subcontract  on  that  route,  besides  yours  ? — A. 
I  could  not  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  this  trial  another  one 
Las  been  produced  here.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  In  favor  of  whom  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  ? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Vaile,  after  the  expedition  was  ordered  on  this  route, 
or  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  ordered  on  this  route,  was  it  put  on  ? 
— A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  supposed  it  was ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  not  f — A.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  expedition  although  ordered  was  not 
put  on  for  a  year,  and  yet  that  you  drew  pay  for  that  year  for  the  ex- 
pedition 1 — A.  I  do  not ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  fact. 
There  has  been  evidence  of  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  that  is 
not  true. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  1 — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  it.  I 
never  was  there.    It  was  a  total  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard  it  here. 

Q.  You  know  as  much  about  that  as  you  do  about  anything  else  in 
connection  with  the  route,  do  you  not  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  there  are  a  good 
many  things  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about. 

Q.  Yoa  know  as  much  about  that  as  you  do  about  the  increase  of 
eighteen  thousand  and  odd  dollars,  do  you  not  I — A.  Well,  I  did  not 
know  that  until  it  trans])ired.  I  then  did  know  of  it,  probably.  I 
never  knew  of  this  other,  if  it  exists,  until  this  trial.  I  doubt  its  exist- 
ing. The  men  who  testified  to  it  were  very  disaffected,  and  had  trouble 
with  my  agent. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  ask  ,\ou  about  that.  It  would  take  a  shrewd 
witness  to  make  that  remark. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do  not  intend  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  HiNB.  Has  he  not  the  right  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  submit  he  has  not. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  it  was  so,  and  did  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  that  the  man  who  testified  to  it  was 
disaffected  or  the  men  who  testified.  I  say  that  it  took  a  shrewd  wit- 
ness to  put  that  remark  in. 

Mr.  HiNE.  If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Moore,  your  detective,  probably  he 
■will  tell  you 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  is  now  hunting  up  claims  against  these  parties. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Against  which  parties  ?    What  Moore "? 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  is  in  the  Post-OfSce  Department. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  see  if  that  is  so.  If  it  is  I  will  see  that  that 
matter  is  corrected.     I  am  very  sure  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ought  to  be  so  or  ought  to  be  corrected  ? 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Vaile  you  had  a  subcontract  on  the  Bedding  and  Alturas 
route,  had  you  not  ?— A.  It  is  possible  I  may  have.  Probably  I  did 
have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  had  or  not  1 — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  anything  about  that  route  do  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  route  ?— A.  It  is  in  California  somewhere,  but  I  can- 
not describe  its  location. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  a  subcontract  on  that  route  bearing  date  July 
1,  1878,  and  which  you  filed  on  October  1,  1878"? — A.  1  can't  say. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Show  itio  him. , ,     ...  ^^ 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  P<«^'^fl'j^^l^ffifP?8Sffay  that? 
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The  OouKT.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Yoa  ought  not  to  ask  him  your  ques- 
tion without  showing  the  paper  to  him. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  I  only  asked  if  such  a  paper  was  in  existence.     I 
ought  not  to  show  him  tlie  paper  for  that  question. 

The  OouET.  He  can  answer  that  either  way. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  going  to  show  it  to  him  as  soon  as  I  can  find  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  subcontract  on  the  route  from  Julian  to  Colton  ? — A. 
I  think  I  have 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  that  route  ? — A.  In  Southern  California. 

Q.  When  was  that  contract  executed  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]     Look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  that  is  the 
subcontract. — A.  It  must  be  it.     It  is  the  subcontract  on  that  route. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  executed  that  contract  1 — A.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  here. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miner  execute  it "? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  As  the  attorney  of  Peck  1 — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  it  to  you? — A.  He  probably  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eerdell  witness  it? — A.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whose  signature  did  Eerdell  witness '? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Rerdell  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  I  did  not. 

Q  This  is  a  subcontract  dated  the  1st  day  of  April,  1878,  to  take  ef- 
fect on  the  1st  of  July.     Is  that  antedated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  really  executed  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  in  October, 
187S,  some  time. 

Q.  And  antedated  back  to  April  1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  take  effect  from  July  1 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  original  cost  of  that  route  was  1 — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  expedited  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

(I  Do  you  not  know  that  the  original  cost  was  $1,188  ? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  The  record  shows  that  the  pay  per  annum  was  $1,188.  There 
wa«  an  order  from  July  1,  1879,  to  increase  the  service  two  trips,  and 
the  pay  $2,376.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  same  date  to  expedite  the  schedule  from  fifty-four 
to  twenty-six  hours,  and  add  $5,346.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that 
either  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Making  the  total  pay  $8,910  as  against  $1,188  originally  ?— A.  I 
probably  knew  of  it  soon  after.  It  may  have  been  a  week,  and  it  may 
have  beeu  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  oath  on  that  route  for  the  expedition  1 
— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ?— A.  No,  sir;  it  probably 
has  been  read  here,  but  I  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  it,  and  I  could 
not  sav.    I  could  not  even  state  in  whose  name  it  is. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  This  route  was  under  your 
subcontract  and  under  your  charge.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that 
paper? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Whose  writing  is  it  ?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Miner's. 
Q.  And  you  know  nothing  about  it?— A.  I  may  have  known  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it "?— A.  No ; 
I  do  not. 
Q.  Is  it  all  in  Miner'^;handwi:iting?-A.a  think  it  is. 
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Q.  Signature  and  all  ■?— A.  I  think  it  is.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that. 

Mr.  Meerick.  [Eeading :] 

Chico  Springs,  N.  M.,  December  30th,  1878. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assist.  P.  M:  General  : 
Sir  :  I  hereby  offer  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  46132,  Colton  to  Julian,  once  a  week,, 
on  a  reduced  schedule  of  26  hours,  for  an  additional  compensation  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  per  annum,  being  kss  than  pro  rata;  or  three 
trips  per  week,  and  reduced  schedule  of  thirty-six  hours,  for  an  additional  compensa- 
tion of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  per  annum,  being  lesa 
than  pro  rata  for  expedition,  and  pro  rata  for  additional  trips. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

Q.  I  Is  that  all  in  Miner's  writing  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert, but  I  would  take  it  to  be  his. 

Q.  Peck  was  the  contractor  on  this  route  1 — A.  I  suppose  so,  now. 
Without  something  to  refresh  me  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  another  contract  on  that  route, 
in  1878 1 — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  there  was  another  contract  on  that  route, 
which,  on  November  2,  1878,  was  withdrawn  by  request  of  John  M. 
Peck,  the  contractor,  and  J.  Chauncey  Hayes,  subcontractor  ? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  knew  it.  I  knew  subsequently  some  matters  in  con- 
nection with  that.  It  is  very  indistinct  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
tell  now  what  it  was,  but  there  was  some  correspondence  referred  to  me 
in  reference  to  that  route.     I  think  it  was  a  later  date  than  that. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  with  reference  to  the  Canon  City,  Tongue 
Eiver,  Mineral  Park,  Toquerville,  Dalles,  and  Julian  and  Colton  routes, 
you  knew  nothing  about  the  expeditions  and  increases  ? — A .  Not  at  the 
time  they  transpired.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  knowledge  whatever. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  I  must  have  known  of,  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  And  you  have  forgotten  it  1 — A.  But  at  the  time  I  don't  think  I 
did  know.  When  many  of  these  things  transpired  I  was  not  in  the 
city. 

Q.  And  you  have  forgotten  whether  you  did  know  or  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  on  those  routes  the  original  contract  price  was  $23,462,  and 
liy  these  orders  it  was  increased  to  $205,895.31  per  annum. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Oh,  no. 

The  Court.  He  is  speaking  of  the  aggregate  of  the  routes. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  On  the  routes  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  from  Bis- 
marck to  Tongue  Kiver,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  from  TheDalles 
to  Baker  City,  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermott,  and  from  Juhan 
to  Colton — I  put  in  too  many  of  them — the  original  cost  was  $23,462, 
and  they  were  raised  to  $205,899  per  annum,  by  orders  increasing  the 
speed  and  multiplying  the  trips.  You  drew  all  that  money  1 — A.  Prob- 
ably. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recollect  anything  about  the  expedition  and  the 
orders  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Since  you  have  failed  to  recollect  anything  about  those,  might 
you  not  also  fail  to  recollect  when  and  where  you  paid  Brady  money  to 
do  it,  and  how  much  you  paid  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  ways  and  uses 
for  all  the  money  I  had-S^EiiGllifefytM/etQdcSir^ow  it  is  not  possible  for 
nie  to  have  ever  paid  Brady  one  cent,  or  any  other  ofBcer. 
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Q.  You  are  certain  about  that  1 — A.  I  am  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Why  is  your  memory  so  much  more  distinct  about  that  than  it  is 
about  these  other  things  °? — A.  Well,  it  being  an  illegal  thing  and  a 
transaction  of  such  a  character,  I  certainly,  if  there  had  been  anything 
of  that  kind,  should  have  recollected  it. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  failed  to  recollect  what  negotiations  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Miner,  and  what  yon  and  Miner  said  and  did  about  the 
procurement  of  these  orders.  ]Might  not  you  have  failed  to  recollect 
also  that  in  those  negotiations  you  told  IMiner,  who  got  the  expedition, 
to  pay  the  money  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible  you  could  have  forgotten  that  ? — A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  man  receiving  for  his  contract  originally 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Interposing.]  Had  you  not  better  ask  a  question 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  HiisrE.  Yon  are  putting  a  hj^pothesis. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Mine.  Go  on. 

Q.  Here  is  a  man  receiving  originally  on  contracts  over  $23,000,  and 
very  shortly  after  he  files  his  subcontracts  those  receipts  are  raised  to 
$205,000,  or  multiplied  bj^  10,  and  he  does  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  raising  of  that  receipt  grew  f — A.  Those  differ- 
ent routes  had  ditt'ereut  prices.  They  were  increased  to  certain  sums  of 
money.  I  have  no  memoranda.  I  have  kept  no  memoranda.  I  could 
not  give  the  dates  or  the  amounts  of  any  of  those  things  at  all.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  added  them  up  in  my  life,  or  charged  my  memory  specially 
with  it.  Much  of  this  money  was  paid  direct  to  the  bank  for  borrowed 
money  and  other  debts  when  it  came  into  my  hands.  If  there  had  been 
any  money  paid  out  of  this  sum  to  General  Brady  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  positively  would  have  known  it,  and  I  am  very  positive  there  was  no 
such  thing. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that '? — A.  I  am  positive  about  that. 

Q.  And  yet  you  do  not  recollect  whether  you  ever  talked  to  Miner 
about  getting  the  increase? — A.  Oh,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  transaction  or  some  conversation  between  us,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  conversation. 

Q.  Oh,  of  course  you  do  not  recollect  it. — A.  I  have  not  said  that 
there  was  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  conversation  about  Miner's  eftbrts  to  get  the  in- 
crease, you  recollect  1 — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  and  Miner  were  partners  in  these  routes  that  I  have  read  off 
to  you  ? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  In  all  I  have  read  off  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  he  have  a  prospective  interest  when  your  advances  were 
paid  f— A.  Yes  ;  I  will  take  that  back ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  were  interested  in  these  routes,  you  primarily  to  get 
your  funds  back,  and  when  they  were  gotten  back  subsequently  under 
a  division  of  the  profits  between  you  and  him.  To  get  these  expedi- 
tions, certain  things  were  necessary  to  be  done,  and  Miner  did  them. 
Xow,  do  you  tell  the  jury  that  you  a.nd  Miner  did  not  discuss  about 
that  matter?— A.  I  have  not  said  that  Miner  did  any  of  those  things. 
If  he  did  them  it  is  a  matter  that  I  know  nothing  particularly  about. 
We  have  talked  about  our  business,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  not  diaciW^W^^MpmiOF^^SSfm'S  to  be  done  to  get  these 
expeditions !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did?^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  positive  about  that  1 — A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  never  talked  about  filing  oaths,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— 
A.  Well,  there  may  have  been  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  expedition  1 — A.  Xo. 

Q.  What  was  the  oath  filed  for  ? — A.  That  is  a  requirement  of  the 
the  Post-Otflce  Department. 

Q.  Why  does  the  department  require  it?— A.  They  have  established 
that  regulation. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  expedition,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  yes,  in  short. 

Q.  Then  you  may  have  talked  about  filing  the  oath  to  get  the  expe- 
dition ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  May  you  not  have  talked  about  whatever  else  was  necessary  to 
get  expedition  ? — A.  It  is  iDossible. 

Q.  And  may  you  not  have  talked  about  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
money  to  get  expedition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  possible "? — A.  That  is  not  possible. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  part  of  it '? — A.  I  know  it  is  not  possible.  It  is 
not  possible. 

Q.  You  never  filed  an  oath  yourself,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  route  ? — A.  Vermillion  and  Sioux  Falls. 

Q.  Why  did  you  file  that  oath  ! — A.  To  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  de])artment. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  doing  it? — A.  To  get  expedition. 

Q.  You  wanted  expedition? — A.  On  that  route  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  other  routes,  too,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Well,  some  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to,  and  others  I  would  rather  not  have  had. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  books  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  kept  any  books  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  kept  any  books  for  you  ? — A.  Not  anything  more  than 
memoranda.  Our  business  is  wound  up  every  quarter,  all  debts  paid, 
and  we  commence  anew  again  each  quarter.  We  collect  all  our  money, 
disburse  it,  and  then  begin  new  again. 

Q.  [Submitting  paper  to  the  witness.]  Do  you  recognize  that  xiaper  ? 
— A.  That  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — A.  I  think  the  body  is  Mr.  Miner's. 
The  signature  is  mine. 

]\Ir.  Merrick.  [Beading :] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  1870. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Stcond  Assistant  Postmaster-General : 
.Sii!  :  The  number  ol:  men  and  amiuals  required  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  35015, 
frum  Vermillion  to  >Sioux  Falls,  istbreenieu  and  three  animals  three  times  a  week  ou  the 
liiftent  schedule.     With  an  expedited  schedule  of  ten  hours  it  will  require  five  men 
and  ten  animals. 

ResjiectfuUy, 

H.  M.  VAILE. 

District  op  Columbia,  ss  : 

The  above-named  H.  Jl.  Vaile  appeared  before  me  and  made  oath  to  above  statement. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  14th  May,  1879. 

[SEAL.]  ■  W.  P.  KELLOGG, 

Notary  Public. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting  ? — A.  The  body,  I  think. 
Q.  The  signature  is  yours  ? — A.  It  is  mine. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  over  that  route  ? — A.  Never. 
Q.  Did  you  know  anyffljpfge^dbjtMiSf^Sto/aibt  particularly.     I  know 
the  general  character. 
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Q.  Who  was  running  the  route  ? — A.  I  doo't  know  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  with  him  at  all  ?— A.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  ever  know  how  many  men  and  horses  were  being 
used  ? — A.  Theoretically,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  sworn  to  as  a  theoretical  fact.  You  swear  that  there  are 
required  to  carry  the  mails  on  the  present  schedule  three  men  and  three 
animals  ? — A.  That  was  my  opinion  at  tliat  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  many  men  and  animals  were  being  used"? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  swore  to  it '?— A.  I  swore  to  it.  I  did  not  swear  how 
many  were  being  used. 

Q.  You  swore  to  the  number  that  were  being  required  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir; 
necessary. 

Q.  I  say,  being  required.— A.  The  number  of  men  and  animals  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Were  yon  using  more  men  and  more  animals  ? — A.  I  can't  tell 
you. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  been  over  the  route  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  no(,  know  anything  about  it,  and  did  not  know  how  many 
men  and  animals  were  being  used  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  swore  that  three  men  aud  three  animals  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  that  schedule? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  true 
to-day.  If  I  should  make  it  again  I  would  increase  it  one  animal  and 
one  more  man — one  animal  on  the  first  and  one  man  on  the  last. 

Q.  Why  would  you  make  that  change? — A.  Because  for  forage  I 
have  got  three  animals,  two  to  put  on  the  service  and  then  there  is  an 
extra.  In  order  to  secure  my  forage  1  would  put  in  an  additional 
animal  with  that  extra  to  supply  food  and  in  the  five  men  and  ten 
auimals  I  would  add  one  man — a  blacksmith. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  that  route  now  than  you  did 
when  you  made  this  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  learned  something  here  at  this  trial,  have  you"? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  did  not  know  anything  much  about  it  then,  did  you*? — A. 
Well,  that  affidavit  was  made  on  the  advertised  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
I  have  learned  since,  perhaps  I  learned  it  before,  that  it  was  longer 
than  fifty  miles  ;  perhaps  seventy  miles ;  and  if  I  was  to  make  an  affi- 
davit on  seventy  miles  I  should  make  a  very  different  affidavit  from 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Miner  to  put  in  the  three  men  and  three  animals  or 
did  he  write  the  paper  for  you  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  whether  he  wrote  the  paper  like  a  good  clerk  and  you 
swore  to  it  like  a  man  ! — A.  I  swore  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  how  many  men  and  animals  to  put  in? — A.  I 
probably  did. 

Q.  And  yet  you  know  nothing  about  it  at  all? — A.  I  don't  now 
know  up  anything  about  it.     I  can't  tell  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  then  know,  did  you  ?— A.  I  must  have  known  then. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  that  is  the  statement. 

Q.  Yes',  here  is  your  oath,  but  you  just  told  the  jury  you  did  not 
know  about  the  route,  nev.ex  had  been  there  aud  did  not  know  how 
many  men  were  being  iliMV-m^J' Mlg^Mf^substautially. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  number  of  men  and  animals  requisite  to  put 


the  service  on.  You  had  never  been  there  and  did  not  know  how  many 
were  then  being  used,  and  how  many  you  would  have  to  have. — A.  It 
is  simply  my  idea  of  what  would  be  necessary,- and,  as  T  said,  1  would 
not  change  it  now,  only  if  I  was  to  make  it  to-day,  I  would  make  it  with 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  road  than  I  had  then. 

The  OOXJRT.  Mr.  Merrick,  you  have  gone  far  enough  in  this. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  done  with  it. 

Q.  Who  filed  your  subcontracts  for  you,  so  far  as  they  were  filed  at 
all? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Miner  did  it.  lam  not  positive  about  it,  but  I 
presume  that  is  the  case, 

Q.  It  now  appearing  from  the  examination  that  there  was  filed  on 
October  1,  1878,  your  subcontract  dated  July  1,  1878,  on  the  route 
from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Eiver,  giving  you  the  existing  full  pay  oh  in- 
creases and  all  pay  for  increases  and  expeditions  from  and  after  its 
date,  and  three  days  afterwards,  on  October  2,  187.S,  petitions  were 
filed  which  were  jacketed  and  dated  October  4, 1878,  and  in  which  pa- 
pers so  filed  and  so  jacketed,  or  dated  December  l.'3,  1878,  an  order  was 
passed  adding  $32,650  to  the  original  pay  of  $2,350 ;  and  that  on  De- 
cember 31,  1878,  there  was  in  like  manner  filed  on  the  route  from  Min- 
eral Park  to  Pioche  a  subcontract  with  similar  provisions,  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1878 ;  and  on  December  4,  1878,  seven  days  before  the 
filing,  and  only  three  after  the  date  of  your  subcontract,  there 
was  made  an  order  adding  $19,318  to  the  $2,982 ;  and  that  on 
October  1,  1878,  there  was  in  like  manner  tiled  on  the  route  from 
Dalles  to  Baker  City  a  subcontract  with  similar  provisions,  dated 
on  July  1,  1878 ;  and  that  October  29, 1878,  twenty  days  after  the  filing, 
there  was  made  another  order  adding  $22,792  to  the  $8,280  original  pay; 
and  on  March  8,  1879,  there  was  in  like  manner  filed  on  the  route  from 
Toquerville  to  Adairville  a  subcontract  with  similar  provisions ;  and  that 
on  October  10, 1878,  there  was  made  an  order  adding  $2,336  to  the  orig- 
inal contract  price  of  $1,168  ;  and  that  on  the  28th  of  December,  1878, 
there  was  in  like  manner  filed  on  the  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp 
McDermott  a  similar  contract  with  similar  provisions;  and  that  on  De- 
cember 23,  1878,  five  days  before  the  filing,  there  was  made  an  order 
adding  $18,612  to  the  original  pay  ot  $2,888;  and  that  on  July  16, 1880, 
there  was  another  increase  of  $28,666.66 ;  and  that  on  May  24,  1879,  on 
the  route  from  Julian  to  Colton  there  was  in  like  manner  filed  a  similar 
contract  with  similar  i)rovisions;  and  that  on  June  24,  1879,  there  were 
orders  adding  $7,722  to  the  $1,188  original  pay ;  do  you  wish  the  jury 
to  understand  that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  several  orders  before  they 
were  made,  or  of  the  papers  filed  on  which  they  purported  to  have  been 
made,  and  do  not  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  can  answer  it  very  readily.  I  am  ready  to  answer 
the  question. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  In  the  field,  I  have  heard  of  massing  troops,  but  I 
never  heard  before  of  an  attempt  to  throw  into  a  single  question 
such  a  complicated  mass  as  has  been  thrown  in  here,  prepared  some- 
where, and  whether  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  as  thej^  under- 
stand them  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  state ;  but  it  is  a  question  so 
complicated,  a  question  so  full  of  intricacies  that  to  the  common  miud 
it  could  not  be  understood — I  do  not  mean  by  my  mind  ;  I  have  a  very 
common  order  of  mind.  But,  if  possible,  the  witness  should  understand 
it.  But  whether  he  understands  it  or  does^iot  understand  it,  I  say  it 
is  such  a  question  as  cR^M^^P!((MiQ''^9rmted,  because  a  person  in 
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subjecting  himself  to  a  cross-examination  has  a  right  to  specific,  defined, 
and  single  questions,  carrying  one  idea,  not  fifty,  or  his  answer  may  be 
differently  construed  by  different  persons  as  to  the  different  branches 
of  his  answer.    JSTow,  that  is  very  briefly  my  objection  to  the  question. 

The  GoTJKT.  Counsel  have  no  right  to  assume  facts  that  have  not 
been  established,  in  putting  a  question.  I  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  form  of  the  question,  upon  that  ground.  It  is 
merely  upon  the  ground  of  the  complication.  If  the  witness  will  say 
that  he  does  not  comijrehend  the  question  1  will  require  the  question 
to  be  divided  up  and  simplified,  if  put  at  all,  or  read  again,  so  that  he 
may  understand  it.  [To  the  witness.]  You  can  answer  the  question. 
It  is  objected  to,  but  you  can  answer  it  if  you  understand  it. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  understand  the  question,  I  am  not  positive 
though. 

Mr.  HiNB.  We  except. 

A.  So  far  as  petitions  are  concerned,  I  have  no  knowledge  that  I 
now  recall  of  any  being  gotten  up  or  ever  filed  in  any  of  these  cases. 
Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  such  instances  at  the  time,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  was  surprised  when  I  examined  the  i:)apers  here  at  the 
post-office  to  see  such  large  numbers,  and  of  the  nature  and  character 
tis  I  found  them  there.  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  issued  them  or  got  them  up.  I  did  not  know  who  had  in- 
dorsed them.  I  never  had  access  to  the  files  of  the  department  in  any 
way  at  all.  I  have  never  asked  any  questions  of  any  officer  of  the 
department  in  relation  to  whether  there  was  any  person,  or  few  or 
many,  in  connection  with  it.  Again,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  of  a 
contemplated  order  for  an  increase  or  expedition  of  service  prior  to  its 
being  made.  I  think  my  knowledge  came  iu  an  official  way  from  the 
department,  and  that  is  the  first  that  I  ever  knew  of  it.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  anything  else.  If  there  is  anything  else  it  has  escaped 
me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Miner  was  getting  up  these  petitions 
and  fihng  these  affidavits  1 — A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Miner  to  send  out 
petitions  to  parties  on  the  line ;  or  rather,  I  think  I  know  it,  in  some 
few  instances,  for  signatures. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  know  about  their  being  filed  there ! — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Miner  was  trying  to  get  these  things 
done  "i — A.  As  I  now  recollect  it,  I  did  not  know  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  this  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  these  orders  for 
increase  were  made  nearly  coincident  with  the  filing  of  your  subcon- 
tract ? — A.  I  cannot  do  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  explain  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Having  gone  to  Mr.  Brady  yourself  and  got  an  extension  of  the 
time  to  put  the  routes  on  for  these  strangers,  they  not  being  able  to  do 
it,  did  you  not  know  anything  else  that  transpired  in  relation  to  getting 
the  expedition  or  increase  of  service  on  these  routes  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir.  I 
think  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  except  as  it  came  to  me  officially.  If  I 
ever  did  in  one  instance,  it  has  now  escaped  me. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Whose  handwriting  is  that, 
do  you  know  ?— A.  I  should  think  that  is  Mr.  Miner's. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  This  paper  is  marked  it)  N.  It  is  the  petition  on  the 
route  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls. 

Q.  Now,  you  made  the  oath  on  that  route  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  filed  that  oStS;flaeldi<b3PMfci@ffil*®)epartment "?— A.  I  cannot 
say  that! 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Miner  did  ? — A.  He  probably  did. 

,Q.  Did  he  not  file  that  oath  in  the  same  capacity  in  which  he  was  act- 
ing in  reference  to  the  other  routes  that  you  and  he  were  interested  in> 
in  the  Post-Office  Department  1 — A.  He  was  the  clerk  who  looked  after 
the  details  of  the  business  here;  answering  correspondence  and  such 
things  as  that,  and  I  never  troubled  myself  about  it. 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  these  papers  and  say 
whether  you  see  your  signature  there  or  not  1 — A.  [Eeturning  two  of 
the  papers.]  These  are  not  mine. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Miner's. 

Mr.  Mbrriok.  These  papers  are  marked  17  and  18  l>r. 

Q.  [Submitting  other  papers.]  Whose  are  these  1 — A.  I  would  think 
Mr.  Miner  signed  my  name  there,  but  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Q.  You  have  more  in  your  hand! — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  Miner's  name, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  signed  it  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  his  signature  for  you '?  "  For  Self  &  Yaile." — A.  I  suppose 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  It  is  Mr.  Miner's  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meekick.  These  papers  are  17,  18,  20,  21,  &  22  N. 

Q.  [Submitting  two  other  papers  to  witness.]  Whose  are  those  1 — A. 
[Indicating.]  That  is  Mr.  Miner's.  [Indicating  again.]  And  that  is  mine. 

Mr.  Merrick.  23  N  is  Miner's,  and  19  N  is  his  own. 

Q.  Did  Miner  sign  these  by  your  authority  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  any  special  authority  ? — A.  I  gave  him  written  authority,  if  I 
recollect  right,  as  required  at  Third  Assistant's  office. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  him  authority  to  do  everything  for  you  in  ref- 
erence to  these  matters  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir ;  far  from  it. 

Q.  He  was  your  partner,  was  he  not '?— A.  He  was  my  partner,  but 
I  never  had  a  partner  who  could  draw  a  draft  on  me. 

Q.  He  could  do  anything  else  connected  with  the  partnership  busi- 
ness ! — A.  Well,  we  had  the  partnership  name.  It  seldom  ever  was 
used,  >ind  I  hardly  know  an  instance  of  the  partnership  name  being 
used. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Whose  handwriting  is  that? — 
A.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  not  that  Miner's  handwriting  1 

The  Witness.  Which  signature.  Peck's  1 

Mr.  Merriok.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  paper  is  marked  40  D. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Miner  write? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witness.]  Whose  writing  is  that; 
Mr.  Miner's  handwriting  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  think  so ;  still  I 
am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  is  32  D. 

Q.  What  was  the  limitation  of  Miner's  authority  1 — A.  Simply  the 
routine;  answering  correspondence  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Had  he  not  authority  to  do  anything  that  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  property  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  common 
property. 

Q.  The  contract  and  the  route  1 — A.  The  contracts  were  all  in  writing 
and  matter  of  record  in  the  department.  I  always  came  here  about  the 
time  the  collections  were  made,  and  before  my  reaching  here  Mr.  Miner 
had  authority  to  further  the  collection  as  much  as  he  could. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  ^^^WB&MWM/fe  ^  ^^an  the  contract  and 
the  route  ?    Had  he  not  me  autnority  to  do  anything  that  was  neces- 
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saryf— A.  I  do  ndt  know  what  was  necessary.  It  is  a  kind  of  business 
unlike  anything  else.    There  was  only  one  routine  that  was  necessary. 

Q.  Petitions,  and  oath  for  expedition,  were  not  necessary  ? A.  Of 

course,  they  were  necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  had. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  mail  contractor  1 — A.  1  became  inter- 
ested in  1862.  That  was  my  first  mail  contract.  I  was  interested  in 
that. 

Q.  How  many  mail  contracts  have  you  been  interested  in  since  1862? 
— A.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  AS  many  as  ten  thousand  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  indeed. 

Q.  Five  thousand? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  One  thousand? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Possibly  one  thousand  mail  contracts  running  over  the  period 
from  1862  to  the  present? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  main  business  since  1862  ! — A.  No  ;  not  my 
main  business. 

Q.  What  other  business  have  you  had  ? — A.  I  liave  been,  you  might 
say,  a  stock-dealer,  buying  and  selling  cattle,  part  of  the  time  freight- 
ing  

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  have  not  had  any  Chattanooga  stock,  have 
you '? — A.  K'o ;  it  is  not  that  kind  at  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  know. — A.  The  kind  I  had  had  horns. 

Q.  So  had  the  Ghat,  horns,  too,  you  will  iiud.  Dealing  in  stocks. 
What  else "? — A.  Part  of  that  time  I  was  concerned  in  Government 
freighting.    Had  teams  carrying  freight  across  the  plains. 

Q.  On  the  same  route  that  you  carried  the  mails  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  same  route  1 — A.  l^o. 

Q.  Did  you  not  run  express  wagons  on  the  same  route  ? — A.  But 
that  was  not  the  kind.  It  was  the  furnishing  of  regular  Army  sup- 
plies— carrying  that.  The  Government,  before  the  times  of  the  west- 
em  railroads  in  the  country,  would  let  freight  contracts  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  different  points. 

Q.  What  else ! — A.  Then  farming. 

Q.  Have  you  not  in  each  year  since  1862  been  engaged  in  mail  con- 
tracts i — A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  Every  year  ? — A.  Every  year. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  that  mail  contract  business  that  you  do 
not  know  ? — A.  Oh,  I  cannot  say ;  maybe  thousands  and  thousands  of 
things. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  all  about  it ! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  Miner  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.    I  am  taught  many  things  here  since  this  trial  commenced. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  Mr.  Brady  was  so  anxious  to  get  you  into  this 
business  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Brady  ever  was  anxious  to  get 
me  in.  Mr.  Brady  and  myself  were  never  special  friends.  Mr.  Brady 
never  has  shown  me  any  favors  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  got  favors  without  being  aware  of  them  ? — A.  He  has  de- 
ducted me  over  and  over  again 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Go  on,  Mr.  Vaile. 

A.  [Continuing.]  On  this  very  Tongue  Eiver  and  Bismarck  route 
there  is  a  deduction  of  $32,000. 

Q   Was  that  not  for  9^tiiM)byMi(pWi^oMfeA,  and  for  which  you  had 
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been  paid  before  ? — A.  No,  sir.    It  was  for  expedition  not  performed. 
We  struggled  to  do  it,  and  even  in  that  case 

Q.  [Interposing.]  When  was  that  deduction  made  f 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  thought  he  was  done. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Go  ahead. 

A.  [Continuing.]  Even  in  that  case  I  considered  Mr.  Brady  was  un- 
friendly. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  JSTo  matter  what  you  consider.  I  object  to  any  con- 
sideration. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  you  may  leave  that  out. 

A.  [Continuing.]  Long  before  he  went  out  of  oifice,  in  regard  to  these 
sums  of  money,  I  never  presented  the  matter  to  him,  having  a  little  ex- 
perience in  one  matter  where  he  did  remit  when  it  was  so  difflcult  and 
caused  so  much  trouble  to  get  it,  that  I  never  repeated  that  experi- 
ment. 

Q.  When  were  these  deductions  made  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  not  fix  the  date  ? — A.  No ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  not  fix  the  year  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  1879 !— A.  I  don't  think  it  was  1879.  I  think  it  was  1880 
or  1881. 

Q.  While  this  Congressional  investigation  was  going  on  ? — A.  That 
I  do  not  know,  but  none  of  it  went  there. 

Q.  None  of  the  deductions  went  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nor  nobody 
ever  presumed  to  come  to  me  for  such  a  purpose. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that; — A.  There  was  an  insinuation  there. 

Q.  No,  there  was  not. — A.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Q.  Deductions  was  not  money.  You  cannot  tell  me  why  he  wished 
you  to  take  up  these  routes  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  on  my  lea^ang  here  I  said  to  him  if  he  could 
extend  the  time  possibly  I  might  join  these  parties,  and  put  on  the 
service. 

Q.  He  did  not  extend  it  1 — A.  He  did  not  agree  to  extend  it.  He 
sort  of  grunted  when  I  asked  him,  and  that  is  all  he  did  do. 

Q.  Sort  of  grunted  f 

Mr.  HiNE.  Your  honor,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  to  treat  a  witness. 

The  CouET.  It  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  think  that  one  gentleman  ought  to  treat  another  as  a 
gentleman  if  they  are  both  gentlemen. 

The  Witness.  Both  Mr.  Merrick  and  myself  are  getting  along  very 
nicely. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Very  nicely. 

Q.  He  sorted  of  grunted,  and  you  went  away  ? — A.  I  went  away. 

Q.  And  the  last  you  saw  of  him  at  that  time,  was  this  sort  of 
grunting  of  his  1—A.  Wait  a  moment ;  perhaps  I  had  better  repeat.  I 
said  "  I  will  go  home  and  consult  with  my  friends.  I  won't  promise 
now  that  I  will  do  that ;  but  I  will  see  them  and  let  you  know  the  result 
of  it."  Upon  that,  about  the  21st  of  August,  he  telegraphed  me  asking 
whether  1  was  going  to  do  it  or  not;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  tele- 
gram, you  have  it  here.  Whether  I  was  going  to  do  it  or  not,  and  I 
answered,  after  two  or  three  days'  reflection,  that  I  would  see  started  all 
the  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey  routes,  but  not  Watts'. 

Q.  Why  did  you  exclude  Watts  '?— A.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  could  stai^^n^^^I  ^^^^^  of  his  I  had  to  take  up 
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all.    If  I  took  up  one  of  these  other  parties,  I  aiust  necessarily  take  up 
all,  for  they  are  all  of  them  for  the  contract  term. 

Q.  If  you  took  up  one  of  Peck's  you  did  not  h&xe  to  take  up  Miner's  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  yoa  took  up  Miner's,  you  did  not  have  to  take  up  Dorsey's  "?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  took  up  one  of  Dorsey's  you  did  not  ha\'e  to  take  up  one  of 
Peck's  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cut  Watts  out  ?— A.  Because  I  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
biiu  in;  if  I  had  the  Government  would  liave  saved 

Q.  [Interposing.]  No  matter ;  I  did  not  ask  you  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  saved.  [Submitting  papers  to  witness.]  Is  that 
Miner's,  yours,  or  whose  ?— A.  That  is  Miner's.  [Returning  one  paper.] 
That  is  mine  [returning  another  paper],  and  that  is  mine  [returning 
another  paper] . 

Mr.  Merkick.  56  D  is  Miner's  and  47  D  and  48  D  are  yours  ? 

.^Ir.  HiNB.  Read  them. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  [Reading.]  "Received  above-mentioned  warrants 
January  28th,  1882.  No.  1005  to  1009.     H.  M.  ^'aile. 

"Received  above-mentioned  warrant  January  11th" 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Interposing.]     They  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Submitting  papers  to  Mr.  Hine.]  Here,  take  them 
all.    They  are  all  in  evidence.     I  do  not  see  what  you  want  with  them. 

Mr.  Hine.  As  I  understand,  the  only  one  you  showed  the  witness 
was  signed  H.  M.  Yaile,  contractor,  by  John  R.  Miner,  attorney.  Here 
are  the  other  two,  let  him  look  at  them  and  see  if  they  contain  his  sig- 
nature. 

Jlr.  Merrick.  He  said  they  were. 
'Mr.  Hine.  Yon  read  the  one  signed  by  Yaile  alone. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  other  two  are  signed  H.  M.  Vaile,  contractor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Before  I  go  on  with  the  other  route  I  want  to  under- 
stand something  about  this  distribution. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  took  all  of  Peck,  Miner's,  and  John  Dorsey's 
routes,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  take  all  that  are  in  this  indictment  1 — A.  I  said  that  I 
agreed  to  see  started  all.     That  was  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  That  was  August,  1878?— A.  That  was  August,  1878.  Subse- 
quently  

Q.  [Interposing.]  One  moment.  Before  you  come  to  the  subsequent 
part  let  me  understand  the  prior  part.  You  agreed  to  see  all  those 
routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  started  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  those 
were  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  subcontracts  on  all  of  them  ? — A.  I  either 
had  suhcontracts  on  them  or  drafts.  In  Miner's  case  I  may  not  have 
had  subcontracts  on  all,  but  I  had  something  to  gather  in  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  arrangement  assume  responsibility  with  Mr. 
Brady  of  seeing  all  these  routes  started  and  run  ? — A.  I  did.  I  tele- 
graphed him  that  I  v^ould  see  them  all  started. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  obligation  to  him,  was  it  ? — A.  That  was  my 
obligation  to  the  Government. 

Q.  And  your  arrangement  with  these  persons  who  had  those  routes, 
was  in  this  contract  which  has  been  read  here  to-day.  I  mean  the 
agreement  made  "  This  16th  day  of  August,  1878  "'?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Signed  by  Miner^E^^iyKlyj^^ggpy^^hat  related  to  all  these 
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routes,  did  it  1 — A.  I  think  it  did.    If  there  are  any  left  out,  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Q.  And  now,  in  addition  to  the  routes  which  I  have  specified  in  my 
question  just  now,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  steps  taken  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  trips  and  the  increase  of  the  expediiion  on  any  of  the  other  of  ihese 
nineteen  routes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  he  has  asked  that  fifteen  or  twenty  times. 

Mr.  Mberick.  If  your  honor  please,  in  justification  of  myself,  I  beg 
to  say,  and  I  appeal  to  your  own  recollection  if  it  is  not  true,  that  I 
have  never  asked  that  question  once.  I  have  asked  him  in  reference  to 
specific  routes  which  I  named  for  particular  reasons,  and  now  I  ask  him 
in  reference  to  all  of  them,  and  I  hoi^e  my  brother  will  be  more  accurate 
in  his  statements  hereafter. 

The  CotTET.  I  do  not  remember  the  question  though  it  might  iiave 
been  put  and  I  not  have  remembered  it. 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ever  knowing  of  any  paper  in  tlie  other 
routes. 

Q.  Then  you  became  entitled  to  draw  a  lialf  a  million  dollars  a  year 
upon  these  routes  and  did  not  know  how  the  right  to  draw  that  money 
had  come  about  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  was  OJi  the  routes  mentioned.  Why  do  you  go  into 
routes  outside  of  the  indictment? 

Jlr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  go  on  the  routes  outside  of  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  His  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  routes  inside  the  indict- 
ment. 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  about  it  at  all.  If  I  ever  did,  I  have  for- 
gotten it. 

Q.  Yo\i  left  that  matter  entirely  to  be  attended  to  for  the  firm  by 
other  people,  did  you  "? — A.  1  did  not  say  for  the  firm.  Mr.  ]\Iiner  may 
have  sent  outpetitions,  but  on  the  other  nineteen  routes  whilel  was  draw- 
ing the  money  Mr.  Miner  had  the  same  status  in  themat  that  time  that  he 
had  in  the  routes  subsequently  in  our  possession;  that  is,  the  necessary 
correspondence,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  I  never  saw  the  mails,  or  sel- 
dom ever  saw  the  mails,  and,  as  that  agreement  says,  he  was  secretary, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  any  petition,  neither  did  I  know  when  he 
sent  out  any  petition,  if  he  sent  out  any. 

Q.  He  was  secretary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  he  was  to  get  up  papers  neces- 
sary to  make  the  property  profitable,  was  he  not? — A.  That  was  not  in 
our  agreement. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  it  was  in  your  agreement.  Did  you  expect  to  have 
these  routes  expedited  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  had  no  expedition  on  them  at  all  when  you  took  them  ? — A. 
I  hoped  some  of  them  might  be.  They  were  in  a  country  where  I 
thought  they  ought  to  be.  I  hoped  that,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  had 
any  expectation  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  had  no  expectation  when  you  undertook  the  contract  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir.  But  I  hoped  the  necessities  of  the  country  would  require  it, 
or  if  tliey  were  properly  treated. 

Q.  If  you  had  no  expectation  of  it,  and  knew  the  amount  of  money 
arising  from  the  original  price  on  the  original  contract,  were  yon  not 
very  much  amazed  to  find  that  there  was  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
growing  out  of  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  yBJ^ifff^^Mi^m^mi^  of  money,  the  price  f 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Fo,  I  do  not  mean  the  price.  I  mean  a  large  sum  of 
uiouey — -just  what  I  say.    You  know  what  I  mean. 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  idea  about  that.  Many  of 
these  things  transpired  when  I  was  away. 

Q.  Away  where  1 — A.  At  home. 

Q.  At  Independence? — A.  At  Independence. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  communication  there  at  Independence  to  know 
•what  was  going  on  !— A.  Oh,  yes=  And  as  I  say,  many  of  these  things 
I  may  have  learned  ofUcially.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  done  while 
I  was  here. 

The  Co  CRT.  Mr.  Merrick,  are  you  not  most  through? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  clean  proiit  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
on  the  Canyon  City  and  Camp  McDermott  route?— A.  I  think  there 
was. 

Q.  After  expedition,  I  mean? — A.  Yes,  i  think  there  was. 

Q.  There  was  a  loss  before  it,  was  there  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  How  many  different  mail  routes  did  you  have  from  1878  till  1882  ? 
— A.  I  think  that  I  was  interested  in  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  jiay  personal  attention  to  these  matters,  or  did  you 
employ  men  to  look  after  them  ? — A.  Oh,  I  employed  men  to  look  after 
them,  road  agents,  and  so  on.     I  never  was  on  the  lines. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  on  any  of  the  routes  ? — A.  None  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  most  of  the  time  ? — A.  At  Independence, 
Missouri. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  nine-tenths  of  the  time  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
ooiild  not  recollect.  That  is  my  home,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
back  there  I  always  did  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  a  single  question  that  was  failed  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  Hine.  You  may  ask  it. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  filed  any  oath  in  the  department  as 
subcontractor — whether  you  ever  took  any  oath  as  subcontractor  or 
tiled  any  ?— A.  I  do  not  recollect,  if  I  ever  did.  If  I  did,  it  has  es- 
caped my  memory. 

Mr.  Totten.  Show  it  to  him. 

-Mr.  Bliss.  I  can  find  none.    The  law  requires  that  he  should. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  have  filed  a  great  many  oaths  there  as  contractor. 

Q.  As  contractor ;  but  did  you  file  any  oath  there  as  subcontractor  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  you  did  as  contractor  ? — A.  You  have  to  do  it  on  your  con- 
tract, or  they  have  blank  certificates  that  take  the  place  of  them.  Be- 
fore you  can  get  i^ossession  of  the  mail  you  have  to  take  an  oath. 

Q.  I  am  now  talking  about  subcontracts. — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  filing  any  oath  as  subcontractor  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not.  ' 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 
Q.  Prior  to  May  17,  J.878,  when  .the  law^was  passed  protecting  the 
subcontractors  there  \iP'mm4y^tmM9,^M  was  the  custom  of  the 
department  in  relation  to  protecting  subcontractors  ? 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Is  that  to  be  gone  into  1 

Mr.  HiNE.  T?iey  have  introduced  here  a  long  list  of  orders  on  the 
Post-Offlce  Department  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  I 
propose  to  show-s — 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  object.  I  withdraw  it.  It  will  save  time  to  let 
you  go  on. 

Q.  What  was  the  custom  of  giving  orders  prior  to  that  time  ? 

The  CoTJET.  I  really  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  proper  question.  He 
is  not  a  man  to  prove  a  custom  of  the  department  by. 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  has  been  a  contractor  for  a  good  many  years.  I  desire 
to  show,  inasmuch  as  they  placed  on  tile  here  a  great  many  orders  given 
by  these  different  parties,  interchangeable  one  to  the  other,  upon  the 
Post-Oflice  Department,  running  over  a  number  of  years ;  for  instance, 
they  are  nearly  all  signed  by  Judge  Edmunds,  who  was  postmaster, 
who  was  a  witness — I  want  to  show  it  was  the  custom  of  the  department  to 
receive  these  orders  and  allow  them  to  be  placed  on  file,  and  in  that 
way  the  party  who  performed  the  service  having  such  orders  was  pro- 
tected. 

The  Court.  All  that  has  been  proved  by  competent  evidence  from 
the  department. 

Mr.  HiNB.  ISTot  that  particular  branch  of  it. 

The  Court.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  j'our  honor  is  mistaken  about  this  particular 
thing  of  which  Mr.  Hine  is  speaking  having  been  proved. 

The  Court.  Certainly  ;  the  habit  of  contractors  giving  orders.  The 
forms  by  which  money  was  drawn  for  service  performed.  All  that  has 
been  proved.  But,  Mr.  Hine,  you  can  go  on  and  ask  him  if  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Mbkrick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  omitted  to  ask  one  questiou 
which  I  will  ask  if  counsel  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  [Submitting  another  paper  to  witnessj  Look  at  that  paper  and 
see  whether  it  is  signed  by  you  or  not  I — A.  That  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  body  of  the  paper  1 — A.  I  wrote  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  it  was  copied  by  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Wlio  wrote  the  last  three  lines  1 — A.  I  think  that  is  my  w^ritiug. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  read  that  paper. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  a  paper  that  has  been  twice  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  paper  which  has  been  ru.led  upon  two  or  three 
times. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Vaile  has  now  testified  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  held  this  route,  and  I  now  offer  his  declaration  made  at  a  pre- 
vious time,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  held  it,  the  testimony  on 
cross-examination  having  been  as  to  the  manner  of  the  holding.  [Sub- 
mitting the  paper  to  the  court.] 

The  Court.  I  will  read  this.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hine,  you  can  go 
on  with  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  contract  of  August,  1878,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
saw  any  of  the  defendants,  except  Mr.  Miner,  prior  to  December,  1878  ? 
— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  suj'etijes  have  the  right  to  take  up  a  contract  f 
-A.  I  understand  it  s^'SlT^f  4^  m^m^my. 
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Q.  In  case  a  contractor  fails  the  surety  takes  it  up,  or  anybody  else 
for  the  surety  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  day  before  this  trial  commenced  by  the  impaneling 
of  a  jury,  did  you  ever  see  a  petition  or  an  affidavit,  except  the  one  you 
made  yourself,  in  relation  to  any  of  these  routes  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment ? — A.  I  have  now  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  one.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  have  seen  one  or  two,  or  something  of  that  liind,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all.  I  know  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
piles  that  have  been  put  in  evidence. 

Q.  About  the  last  question  they  asked  you  was  in  reference  to  the 
profit  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermott  route "?  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  profits  on  the  other  routes  1 — A.  Some  we  had  a 
profit  on,  and  others  we  lost  on,  and  are  still  losing. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  Bismarck  route  superseded  by  the  railroad; 
do  you  recollect ! — A.  I  think  in  December  last.  I  am  not  positive 
about  that. 

Q.  And  portions  of  it  before  that  time  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Something  has  been  asked  in  relation  to  the  failure  of  the  par- 
ties who  put  these  routes  into  operation.  If  you  know  the  difficulties 
that  were  incurred,  you  may  state  them  to  the  court  and  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  never  was  there.  How  can  he  testify  about  the  diffi- 
culties when  he  never  was  there  ?  And  they  want  to  have  him  tell  what 
instructions  he  had  given  his  agents. 

The  CouKT.  How  do  I  know  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  man's 
oath ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  he  was  not  there,  and  then  they  ask  him  about 
instructions  given  to  his  agent. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  that  now. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Peck  on  The  Dalles  route,  or 
some  route,  having  been  signed  by  Miner.  Did  you  mean  that  the  sig- 
natures  

A.  [Interrupting.]  Oh,  I  did  not  say  by  Miner. 

Q.  You  said  that  paper  was  drawn  by  Miner  ? — A.  The  body  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  the  body  of  the  affidavit  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Miner  ?— A.  The  body  of  it. 

Q.  Not  the  signature  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  They  say  in  one  case  you  said  the  signature  was  Peck's,  and  in 
another  that  it  was  Miner's  handwriting.  Did  you  mean  to  say  any 
such  thing  as  that? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that. 

A.  I  do  not  know.  That  which  was  shown  to  me  I  said  I  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  Before  the  recess  he  was  shown  a  paper 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  Peck.  He  testified  that  the  body  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miner.  He  was  asked  if  the  signature  was  also  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miner,  and  he  said  in  his  opinion  it  was,  though  it  pur- 
ported to  be  the  signature  of  J.  M.  Peck.    It  was  an  oath. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  such  thing  as  that.  Show  me 
that  paper  again,  if  you  please. 

The  CouKT.  The  other  side  have  a  right  to  show  him  that  paper 
again. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  want  that  paper. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  fi^'fpSjEf#Jiaftt?^e?sa'/i®was.  You  will  have  to  go 
to  the  record. 
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Q.  Did  you  mean  that  the  si gnati^re  purporting  to  be  that  of  Peck  to 
liny  affidavit,  had  been  made  by  Miner  ?— A.  No,  indeed.  It  is  clearly 
a  mistake,  if  it  is  an  affidavit. 

Mr.  Merkiok.  Why  so  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  thought  you  were  not  going  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Mbeeick.  I  am  not  interrupting  him.  He  states  it  is  clearly  a 
mistake,  and  I  ask  why  so. 

The  Witness.  I  do'  not  believe  Mr.  Miner  ever  signed  Mr.  Peck's 
name  to  an  affidavit. 

The  OouKT.  You  have  no  right  to  testify  to  what  you  would  believe 
a  person  would  do. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  that  paper,  in  my  opinion.  [Indicating  paper.]  But 
I  speak  under  correction  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Carpenter.    No  ;  it  is  not  that.    ' 

Mr.  Mereiok.  Show  him  the  one  that  Mr.  Bliss  thinks  it  is. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [Submitting  paper  marked  14  D.]  That-is  the  paper 
Mr.  Bliss  thinks  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  is  the  one  I  said  I  did.  not  think  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Miner.     I  don't  know.     I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  it  f 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  same  one,  and  I  think  my  testimony  now 
is  just  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  suggest,  that  as  to  what  paper  was  shown  him,  the  rec- 
ord will  tell  when  it  comes  to  be  written  out.  We  will  have  it  here  at 
the  next  session,  and  to  that  extent  the  examination  of  the  witness 
shoidd  be  allowed  to  stand,  I  think. 

The  Court.  Very  well.    I  think  that  is  right. 

By  Mr.  HiNE : 

Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  I  hand  you  a  paper  that  seems  to  have  the 
stamp  of  the  I'ost-Office  Department,  and  ask  you  if  that  was  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  I'ost-Offlce  Department '? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

[The  paper  was  submitted  to  counsel  for  the  Government.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  it. 

Q.  This  is  a  paper  you  received  from  the  Post-Office  Department, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  not  a  proper  question  in  form. 

Q.  Prom  what  source  did  yon  receive  that  paper  '? 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  received  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  send  a  paper  to  the  witness,  and  ask  him  from  what 
source  he  received  it  originallJ^  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Dej)artment. 

A.  I  received  a  bill  from  the  Post-Office  Department 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment.  The  question  was, 
did  you  receive  tliat  paper  ? 

Tlie  Court.  He  is  answering  it  in  an  explanatory  way,  I  suppose. 

A.  [Continuing.]  I  cannot  say.  I  received  a  bill  from  the  department 
occurring  in  tliis  way :  The  postmaster  at  Alvord,  by  reason  of  there 
being  no  mail  from  Alvord  to  Camp  McDermott,  had  been  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  he  claimed,  to  take 
his  report  to  McDermott  to  send  it  on  to  Washington.  The  department 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  said,  "As  the  fault  is  ours" 

By  Mr.  Bliss:   ^.  ...    ^u    luj-  ff^ 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Was^iirthis  m  writing  or  oral? — A.  Just  talk. 
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Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  a  representative  of  the  department  about  it  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whom  ''—A.  1  don't  know  now,  and  I  would  not 
have  known  the  sum  if  I  had  not  seen  it  here.  I  suppose  this  is  correct. 
By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  Does  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Post-OfiSce  Department  ? — A.  It 
seems  to ;  yes,  sir.  I  said,  "  It  is  but  right  that  we  should  refund  him 
that  money  that  he  pretends  he  had  expended  to  take  his  report  to 
Camp  McDermott  as  we  could  have  put  on  that  service  earlier  if  we 
had  had  suiBcient  number  of  men. 

Q.  Did  you  Anally  pay  that  on  order  of  the Post-Office  Department? 
— A.  I  think  I  did  and  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  may  put  it  in.     We  don't  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading :] 

Poat-Office  Department  of  the  United  States  to  S.  H.  Abbott,  Dr. 

1878,  Septemlier  30.  To  mailing  post-office  report,  namely,  expenses  in  going 
from  Alvord  to  Camp  McDermott,  Nevada,  tlie  nearest  post-office  being  75  miles' 
travel PO 

Alvord,  Grant  County,  Oregon. 

September  SO,  1878. 
Received  payment  in  full  of  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co. 

S.  H.  ABBOTT. 

Stamped  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner :  "  Inspection  division,  Post- 
Office  Department,  January  9, 1879 ;"  and  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
the  stamp  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-O£&ce  Depart- 
ment, January  8,  1879. 

4 The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  15  X.] 
^he  Court.  [Eeferring  to  a  paper  previously  handed  to  him.]    I  do 
not  see  what  that  contradicts. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Your  honor  has  seen  the  contents  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Vaile  has  stated  that  he  held  these  routes  for  John  W.  Dorsey,  Peck,, 
Miner,  and  himself.  This  is  the  statement  which  he  made  in  reference 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  holding,  and  of  the  parties 
for  whose  benefit  he  held  it. 

The  CouET.  In  regard  to  that  particular  route  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  In  regard  to  this  particular  route.  This  is  one  of  the 
routes  in  the  indictment,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  has  been  interro- 
gated, and  one  of  the  routes  that  form  the  body  of  the  material  that  he 
held  under  his  contract  of  August,  1878.  Now,  on  cross-examination, 
I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  fully  the 
manner  of  the  holding,  and  showing  that  it  was  not  exclusively  for  the 
parties  indicated  by  the  witness.  Of  course,  it  can  be  explained  by 
him. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  think  it  will  contradict  anything  he  said,  or 
tend  to  contradict  anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  He*  said  that  he  held  these  routes  for  the  parties 
named.  Now,  he  adds  another  party  to  the  beneficiaries  named  by 
hira.  He  was  trustee,  not  for  the  parties  named,  but  for  another  party 
in  addition  to  the  parties  named. 

The  CouET.  That  is  a  point  I  had  not  observed. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  If  your  honor  will  look  at  the  paragraph 

The  CouET.  [InterpoQiS'l/fep/^  ^§f§WS^  it  says  about  it.  Have 
you  interrogated  him  on  that  point  ? 
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Mr.  Mberick.  I  have  iuterrogated  bim  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  held  these  contracts  ;  in  whose  interest. 

The  OoxTET.  Ton  have  not  called  his  attention  specially  to  the  party 
named  in  that  paper? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  No,  sir ;  not  yet,  but  I  will.  The  permission  was 
given  to  me,  as  I  had  forgotten  this  paper,  having  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  identified  it  as  having  been  written  by  Mr. 
Miner— copied  from  his  writing,  and  1  propose  to  read  the  paper,  and 
ask  him  with  reference  to  it. 

The  CoTJET.  If  the  paper  is  offered  at  all  it  must  be  to  contradict 
him.    As  evidence  for  you,  of  course,  it  cannot  go  in. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Oh,  no. 

The  CouET.  You  will  have  to  interrogate  him  as  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

The  CouET.  And  if  he  should  answer  agreeable  to  the  facts  stated  in 
the  letter,  the  paper  would  not  be  competent  evidence  against  him,  be- 
cause it  would  not  contradict  him. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Among  the  routes  held  by  you,  as  you  have  stated,  was  route 
40104,  was  it  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  hold  that  route  ? — A.  Before  I  took  charge  of 
this  business,  S.  W.  Dorsey  claimed  that  he  had  lent  his  brother  and 
his  brother-in-law 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Interposing.]  I  must  ask  for  a  direct  answer,  and  for 
the  explanation  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  just  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  'So;  he  is  giving  a  narrative. 

The  CouET.  He  is  beginning  with  the  explanation  before  he  makes 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  would  like  to  know-  something  about  this  answer,  if 
the  court  please. 

The  CouET.  You  had  better  hear  the  question,  and  then  you  will  see 
■by  the  question  what  the  answer  should  be. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  But  a  witness  is  not  obliged  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any 
•question.  He  has  his  own  way  to  answer  it,  and  he  must  answer  it 
•according  to  what  he  considers  the  truth. 

The  CouET.  There  are  some  questions  which  he  must  answer  squarely, 
and  if  he  has  an  explanation  to  make  give  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Totten.  What  is  squarely  ?  If  a  man  asks  a  question,  and 
wants  an  answer  yes  or  no,  that  is  an  answer  without  any  sort  of  ex- 
planation. But  there  may  be  questions  put  to  a  witness  that  he  can- 
not answer  either  by  yes  or  no,  and  if  that  is  so  the  court  should  not 
make  him  say 

The  CoxTET.  [Interposing.]  We  are  not  talking  about  speculative 
questions 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  held  that  route  not  as  subcontractor  in 
your  own  behalf,  but  as  trustee  for  John  W.  Dorsey,  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
Isaac  Jennings,  and  others,  to  collect  said  money  and  pay  it  over  as 
said  party  should  direct  1 — A.  To  an  extent  it  is  true  as  stated  there. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation.  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  advanced 
money  to  these  parties,  Peck,  Miner,  and  John  W.  Dorsey.  He  had 
also  assumed  or  indorsf^-^^g-fj^^/g^cHg^^erman  Savings  Bank  up 
here,  and  in  taking  these  routes  up,  I  considered  myself  as  trustee  to 
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pay  all  those  things,  this  indebtedness  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  these  notes  at  the  German-American  Savings  Bank.  I  col- 
lected it  for  that  purpose,  and  to  pay  Jennings  and  others.  Then  this 
controversy  came  up.  After  we  had  divided  and  settled  all  these  things, 
after  the  1st  of  April,  they  then  wanted  me  to  pay  some  $1,900  to  recoup 
it  in  some  way.     In  that  paper,  if  I  recollect  what  I  stated 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Are  you  stating  what  you  stated  in  this  letter  ? — 
A.  1  don't  know;  but  it  is  my  recollection  of  th«  affair  that  I  thought 
that  was  unjust- 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  object  of  your  explanation  now  is  to 
give  an  account  to  the  jury  and  the  court  of  your  relations  to  this  par- 
ticular route,  and  from  whom  you  held,  as  you  say,  the  trust  in  that 
route. 

Mr.  McSaveent.  As  we  made  the  objection  at  an  earlier  stage  on  the 
part  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  that  paper,  we  withdraw  it.  Tbey  are  welcome 
to  the  paper.  I  wanted  it  reserved  until  the  explanation  came.  ISTow, 
they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it.    I  will  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  I  read  it '? 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Eead  it,  and  I  will  be  refreshed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Go  on  with  the  explanation. 

The  Witness.  Eead  it,  and  I  might  then  recall  it. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  insist  on  its  being  read. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  force  them  to  give  it  in  evidence  until  the 
time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  him  to  go  on  and  finish  his  explanation  with- 
out interruption,  and  then  I  will  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  is  entitled  to  the  paper  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly  he  is,  and  I  will  show  it  to  him. 

The  Witness.  When  we  separated,  I  supposed  all  the  indebtedness 
was  ascertained  and  provided  for,  or  settled.  They  took  a  certain 
number  of  routes,  and  we  took  a  certain  number.  Subsequently  they 
came  in  with  a  claim  of  some  $1,900  to  come  out  of  us.  If  that  had 
come  into  our  hands,  or  that  had  been  a  recognized  debt  before  we 
divided,  then  all  the  whole  concern  would  have  paid  it ;  that  is,  all  the 
rest  would  have  had  to  have  paid  their  quota  of  this  $1,900,  or  what- 
ever it  was.  Coming  in  after  we  had  divided,  and  there  was  no  gen- 
eral fund,  it  seemed  a  hardship  to  take  it  out  of  myself,  and  yet  I  had 
held  all  those  routes  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors,  Jennings  among 
them,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  the  company  owed,  I  think,  eight  or  nine 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  his  indorsement,  of  which  Mr.  Keyser  has 
spoken.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  holding  it  or  collecting  it  as  trustee 
for  those  parties. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  I  will  read  it : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  9,  IcidO. 
Hon.  J.  M.  McGrew  : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  July  8th,  relating  to  the  Jennings  case,  I  wonld  stat^  that 
I  did  not  receive  the  money  in  manner  and  form  as  stated  by  one  H.  C.  Rerdcll,  nor 
■was  the  draft  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  on  said  route  40104,  for  the  quarter  named,  to  -et  an 
advance  of  money  for  myself  or  for  my  own  use. 

At  the  time  1  receipted  for  my  pay  as  subcontractor  on  said  route,  I  did  not,  m  fact, 
receive  any  money,  but  did  so  receipt  that  J.  W.  Dorsey  might  negotiate  his  draft  on 
said  route,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Although  I  was  subcontractor  of  record  on  said  route  at  the  time  named,  I  was  not 

ilm{ag»^^!A^o^m,t7oo-M§E^»iM^^^  a«  said  parties  sh'.  lUl  .li- 

rect.  I  fnrthPT  state  that  all  money  that  ever  came  into  my  hands  from  said  loiite  I 
dirt  pay  over  to  the  parties  named  as  trustee,  as  by  them  directed. 
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Acting  a8  trustee  of  said  Jenniugs,  and  believing;  tbat  be  had  i)erf<)rmed  the  mail 
service  on  said  route  as  by  him  agreed,  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Post-Office  Department,  I  did  pay  said  Jennings,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1879,  the  sum  of  $1,257.73,  the  sum  of  monty  he  was  entitled  to  provided  he  had  car- 
ried the  mails  three  times  per  week  on  the  schedule  required,  which  I  fully  believed  at 
that  time  he  had  done,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

I  further  state  that  lam  informed  tbat  said  Jennings  is  not  responsible;  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  receive  back  the  f2,H00,  or  any  part  thereof;  tbat  in 
fact  this  sum  of  money  sought  to  be  collected  o£  ine,  if  collected  for  said  Jennings's 
benefit,  or  go  into  his  bands  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  now  has  unlawfully,  doubly  re- 
munerating him  for  bis  neglect  of  duty. 

I  further  state  that  all  the  money  collected  on  said  route  not  paid  to  said  Jennings 
was  paid  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  others  previously 
contracted,  and  not  one  dollar  ever  remained  in  my  hands. 

I  further  state  I  believe  both  J.  W.  Dorsey  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  are  irresponsible,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  collect  any  part  of  said  money  from  them.  As  above 
stated,  said  money  came  into  my  hand  only  as  their  agent  or  trustee,  and  at  once  paid 
out  as  they  directed;  that  my  suhcohtract  was  put  on  file  simply  to  enable  J.  W.  Dor- 
sey to  negotiate  his  draft  on  said  route,  when  in  fact  said  Jennings  was  the  real  sub- 
contractor. Said  Jennings  agreed  to  perform  the  service  on  said  route  strictly  in  ae- 
cordauce  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  department,  for  the  annual  sum  of 
$12,600.00,  The  duplicate  of  which  contract  was  delivered  over  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  by  my- 
self, and  which  1  believe  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  C.  Eerdell,  and  which,  or  a  copy 
thereof,  I  demand  shall  be  filed  with  you  in  this  case,  that  you  may  see  what  said  Jen- 
nings agreed  to  do. 

This  is  certainly  a  strange  claim.  Jennings  agreed  to  perform  mail  service  on 
said  route.  1  believed  he  had  done  it  and  paid  him  acoordingly.  It  turns  out  long 
after,  he  did  not  properly  perform  the  service  but  was  attempting  a  swindle,  and  a 
deduction  is  ordered  for  not  performing  the  service  properly.  Then  this  man,  the 
t  nilty  party,  having  got  money  from  me,  as  trustee,  wrongfully,  as  well  as  from  the 
Government,  and  asks  that  the  auditor  compel  me  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $2,800.00, 
when,  as  I  am  informed,  he  is  seeking  to  get  this  same  deduction  remitted. 

Surely  if  he  succeeded  in  all  this  be  will  make  a  good  thing  out  of  his  rascality  and 
I  a  good  victim  without  remedy.  1  state  again  I  did  not  hypothecate  said  draft  for 
myself,  did  not  leceive  one  cent  as  subcontractor,  but  became  the  payee  of  said  draft 
tbat  said  J.  W.  Dorsey  might  negotiate  it,  and  I  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  as  he  should 
direct,  all  of  which  I  did.  Therefore  I  request  you  not  to  compel  me  to  pay  the  sum 
of  money  asked,  but  if  I  am  liable  at  all  let  the  parties  seek  their  redress  at  law  where 
all  the  facts  can  be  obtained  and  justice  rendered  me.  And  it  is  alHO  well  known  that 
I  am  a  man  of  meaus,  and  any  judgment  rendered  against  me  could  and  would  be 
collected,  dollar  for  dollar. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  VAILE. 

By  Mr.  HiNE : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  haviug  aflQdavits  and  other  papers  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  remission  of  the  fines  or  penalties.  You 
were  interrupted  before  you  got  through  with  your  statements.  What 
explanation  were  you  about  making  in  reference  to  that  ? — A.  That  I 
considered  General  Brady  so  unfriendly  to  me  that  I  deferred  that  un- 
til some  future  time,  when  I  hoped  to  have  a  more  lenient  man ;  a  more 
lenient  Second  Assistant. 

Q.  You  spoke,  too,  of  Eerdell  having  a  subcontract  on  the  White 
Eiver  route  at  the  time  he  was  out  there.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not 
he  surrendered  that  immediately  after  getting  there  and  looking  over 
the  ground*! — ^^A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  The  record  will  show  that,  I  presume  ?— A.  I  presume  so.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  route  40104  in  December,  1878, 
as  far  as  you  know  1 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  route  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City  is  in  this  indictment,  it 
seems.  Can  you  tell  whether  you  ever  had  any  interest  in  that  route! 
—A.  I  have  no  recollefldp^zefi  ayjyWtete®«8*®' I  really  know  nothing 
about  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  route  was  transferred  once  to  Sanderson? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  not  ask  leading  questions. 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HiNE.  On  this  route  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City  the  fact  is 
that  the  contract  w^as  once  awarded  to  Sanderson. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  your  testimony. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  did  not  ask  it  until  a  inoment  ago.  I  never  had  an\f 
chance  to  ask  it. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  question  you  propose  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Mr.  Vaile  has  already  stated  that  he  does  not  recollect 
having  any  subcontract,  or  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  propose  to  ask  him 
if  he  ever  recollects  drawing  any  money  on  account  of  it.  They  say 
that  is  a  leading  question. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Bliss.]  Have  you  shown  that  he  ever  drew  any 
money  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  not  on  cross  examination  opened  that  route  at 
all,  or  said  anything  about  it. 

BIr.  HiNE.  They  have  that  route  in  this  indictment.  They  have 
proved  in  the  contract  from  Miner  to  Sanderson. 

The  Court.  Have  they  asked  a  single  question  in  regard  to  this 
route  ? 

Mr.  HiNB.  They  have  not  asked  any  question  I  think  on  this  route. 

The  Court.  It  is  too  late  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  know  it  is  too  late,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  supply 
omissions. 

The  Court.  If  you  say  that  it  was  inadvertence  on  your'  part,  and 
that  it  is  a  proper  question,  you  can  asic  it, 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  think  there  is  better  evidence.  I  shall  ask  the  i^rivilege 
to  call  Mr.  Vaile  back  if  I  should  want  him. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  they  must  close.  They  cannot  ask  any 
right  to  call  him  back. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  you  to  make  any  such 
observation. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a  quarter  to  three,  and  I  want  to  get  away.  It  is 
pretty  late. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Bliss  has  constantly  been  reserving  the  right  to 
call  witnesses  back. 

Mr.  HiNE.  If  I  state  to  the  court  that  it  is  important  to  call  Mr. 
Vaile  back  on  the  stand,  the  court  will  give  me  the  advantage  of  it.  I 
will  run  my  chance  of  that. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Whilst  counsel  are  consulting,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  single  question  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Dorsey. 

By  Mr.  MgSweeny  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  after  the  spring  of  1879  you  ever  re- 
ceived or  divided  with  the  Messrs.  Dorsey  any  proceeds  on  any  of  the 
routes,  White  Eiver  to  Eawlins,  Pueblo  to  Eosita,  Saint'  Charles  to 
Greenhorn,  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Eugene  City 
to  Mitchell,  and  Eedding  to  Alturas,  in  California  ? — A.  ]S"ot  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  divide  anything  with  us  1 — A.  Never. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  Senator  Dorsey  after  the  spring  of  1879  f — A. 
I  think  it  was  iu  June  of  last  year. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  communicate,  conspire,  or  breathe  with  him  since"? — 
A.  Never ;  nor  before. 

No.  I43;}(i laVigitized  by  Microsoft® 


Mr.  IMcSwEENY.    That  is  conspiracy  at  a  long  range.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  will  bring  it  close  enough  for  you. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  You  have  not  done  it  yet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  have. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  ISTo,  you  have  uot. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  will  see. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  understanding  is  that  this  witness  has  closed  except 
the  right  as  to  that  paper  which  we  want  to  see  from  the  record  whether 
he  testified  correctly  about.     Is  that  so  f 

The  Court.  The  court  will  give  no  pledges  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Bliss.  What  I  meant  was  reserving  that  right. 

The  Court.  I  know.  If  it  should  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  any  [)oint 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  It  is  not  our  point.  You  will  remember 
that  I  made  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  done  as  to 
that  particular  thing  and  the  other  aide  stopped  their  examination  upon 
that  subject..     I  simply  want  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

The  Court.  The  other  side  avowed  that  they  did  not  ask  any  pledge 
or  intimation  from  the  court  as  to  what  should  be  done  when  that  appli- 
cation was  made. 

Mr.  Bliss.  As  to  that,  then,  all  right. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  think  I  have  stated  to  the  court  that  we  have  closed 
Mr.  Vaile's  examination.  If  hereafter  I  make  a  case  for  the  court  to 
act  upon  it  is  for  the  court  to  say  whether  he  shall  be  recall^  to  the 
stand. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  MondaA'  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    AUGUST    7,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  13  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  G-overnment  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  route  40247,  from  Eedding  to  Alturas,  I  desire  to 
ofi'er  in  evidence  the  following  papers  which  are  among  the  files  of  the 
department: 

Date,  1879.     State,  Cal. 

No.  of  route,  46247. 

Teriniui  of  route,  Eedding  and  Alturas. 

Leugth  of  route,  178  miles,  d.  c. 

No.  of  trips  per  weeli,  six. 

Contractor,  Jolm  M   Peck. 

Pay,  $35,92S  per  annum. 

Petition  inclosed,  signed  by  a  number  of  citizens  living  on  and  near  this  route, 
asking  for  oue  additional  weekly  trip,  and  expedition  of  schedule. 

Gov.  William  Irwin  and  Hon.  J.  T.  Farley,  U.  S.  S.,  recommend  the  improved  service 
petitioned  for,  and  state  "this  route  supplies  nearly  all  the  northeastern  portion  of 
California  ann  Southeastern  Oregon,  and  the  people  of  that  region  require  this  addi- 
tional service." 

Hon.  J.  K.  Luttrell  and  Hon.  P.  D.  Wiggiuton  earnestly  recommend  that  the  prayers 
of  the  petitioners  be  granted.  There  are  eleven  intermediate  offices  on  this  route  that 
would  be  benefited  by  the  increase  and  expedition.  Revenues,  $1,720  per  annum. 
Schedule  expedited  December  3,  1878,  from  108  to  72  hours. 

There  is  an  entry  here  which  is  stricken  out. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Eead  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  hf^if^l^WliWb^oftW  is  indorsed  on  the  back 
of  the  jacket,  but  it  is  erasea: 
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r'liliiflnir  prtUinnrdftrr,  10  hours  during  the  summer  months,  and  60  hojj 
■winter  months.     PlSMrHc1n^«l«-Jaj;2Jiours^^Sj5WfljJ:at«B^^  One 

trip,  $5,988  per  miDum^Ex£edjtkui^4»%"W>rTr5r^SSSi— :^^  S71,S56  per 

annum^__AraQniit-alloTrettTor  expedition,  December  3,  1878,  andthreeTrTprpBr-weeit. 
)  per  annum,  being  $33.45  per  mile  for  once  a  week  service. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  52  H.] 
This  was  not  acted  upon,  but  was  erased.    There  never  was  any 
order  in  connection  with  this  increase  that  these  parties  petitioned  for. 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General: 

Wdsliinyton,  D.  0. ; 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  residing  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding,  Cal., 
to  Alturas,  Cal.,  respectfully  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  service  over  said  route, 
from  six  trips  per  week  to  seven  trips  per  week,  making  a  daily  service.  Also  that 
the  schedule  time  be  expedited  from  72  hours  to  40  hours  during  the  six  mouths  in 
«ach  year  commencing  May  1st  and  ending  September  30th,  and  to  60  hours  duritfg 
the  remaining  six  months. 

We  ask  for  this  increase  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
population  along  said  route,  and  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  starting  point  of  said  route  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Cal.  and  Oregon  Railroad. 
Said  route  supplies  sixteen  post-offices,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  mail  of  Eastern 
Oregon  passes  over  this  route. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A  very  numerously  signed  petition.  Several  pages  of  petitioners. 
Indorsed  on  the  back  : 

July  26,  1879.  46247,  Cal.  Petition  asking  for  one  additional  weekly  trip  and  ex- 
pedition of  schedule. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  which  is  rapidly  being  settled  up  by  an  in- 
telligent class  of  citizens,  and  I  earnestly  request  that  the  prayer  of  petitioners  be 
firanted. 

J.  K.  LUTTEELL, 

Zrd  Dist.  Cal. 


I  concur  in  the  above  recommendation  and  join  in  the  request  and  prayer  of  peti- 
tioners. 

J.  T.  FARLEY,  U.  S.  S. 
I  concur  cordially  in  all  of  the  within. 

P.  D.  WIGGINTON, 

4ft  Dist.  Cal. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  53  H.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  12,  1879. 
Hod.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaater-Genei-al,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  to 
the  people  of  Northeastern  California  of  increasing  to  a  daily  line  the  mail  service 
from  Redding  to  Alturas,  and  to  increase  the  speed  so  said  mail  will  be  carried  in  two- 
day  time. 

This  route  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  Oregon  and  Southeastern 
Oregon,  and  the  people  of  that  region  require  these  additional  facilities. 
Very  respectfully, 

AVILLIAM  IRWIN. 
J.  T.  FARLEY. 

Irwin  is  the  governor  of  California.  The  following  indorsement  is  on 
the  letter  just  read : 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  fully  conoar  with  Governor  Irwin  in  the 
within  statement.  I  earnestly  request  that  increased  mail  facilities  be  given  to  the 
people  of  this  section  of  my  Congressional  district  and  Southern  Oregon. 

J.  K.  LUTTRELL, 
3rd  Conq'l  Dist.,  Cal. 
I  cordially  concur. 

P.  D.  WIGGINGTON, 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  ith  Dist.,  Cai. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  54  H.j 


Railway  Mail  Service,        , 
Office  Superintendent  8th  Division, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16,  1880. 
Hod.  Thomas  J.  Beady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
SiK  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  service  on  the  following  route,  to  wit:  Route 
No.  46267,  Willow  Rancli  to  Reno,  six  times  a  week  ;  route  No.  46207,  Susanville  to 
Lakeview,  six  times  a  week  ;  route  No.  46247,  Redding  to  Alturas,  three  times  a  week. 
This  route  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  while  route  No.  46267  rons  through 
a  very  sparsely  settled  country  almost  without  post-offices,  and  with  small  settlements 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  apart.  Again  we  have  a  very  singular  condition  of 
things  by  having  six  times  a  week  service  from  Alturas  to  Lakeview,  by  route  46207, 
while  there  is  only  three  times  a  week  service  from  Alturas  to  Redding  through  a 
thickly  settled  country  with  important  post-offices  along  the  entire  line.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  service  should  have  been  reduced  on  route  46247,  Redding  to  Al- 
turas, and  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  it  be  increased  to  six  times  a  week.  I 
will  also  state  that  this  increase  of  service  herein  recommended  has  not  been  asked  of 
me  by  the  contractor,  nor  has  it  been  petitioned  for  by  the  people  along  the  line  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  make  these  recommendations  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  J.  McKUSICK,  Say't. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  55  H.] 

To  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  residing  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding  to  Al- 
turas, California,  lieing  a  distance  of  179  miles,  respectfully  petition  for  increase  of 
service  over  said  route  from  six  times  per  week  to  seven  times  per  week,  making  a 
daily  service.  The  above-described  route  extends  over  and  through  a  country  that  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  there  is  transported  over  said  route  by  each 
day's  service  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  mail-matter  and  the  [mail3 
is  constantly  increasing. 

The  residents  and  settlers  of  Southeastern  Oregon  obtain  all  their  mail  by  this  route, 
and  we  believe  that  increase  of  service  is  very  much  needed  over  said  route. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  earliest  attention,  the  foregoing  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Signed  by  a  large  number  of  postmasters  and  a  great  many  other 
people,  and  indorsed : 

I  ask  that  the  prayer  of  this  petition  be  granted,  and  recommend  that  the  service 
be- increased  to  a  daily. 

!  C.  p.  BERRY. 

January  3,  1881. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  56  H.] 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  residing  on  mail  route  46247  from  Redding,  Cal.,  to 
Alturas,  Cal.,  respectfully  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  service  on  said  route  from 
six  trips  to  seven  trips  per  week,  making  it  a  daily  service.  We  think  this  increase  of 
service  on  the  above-named  route  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  of  population 
along  said  route  during  the  past  six  months,  and  the  section  of  country  supplied  by 
said  route  is  at  the  present  time  settling  up  very  rapidly.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Signed  by  quite  a  number  of  postmasters,  and  a  good  many  other 
peopl3,  and  indorsed  on  the  back : 

I  request  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted. 

J.  K.  LUTTRELL. 
J.  T.  FARLEY,  U.  S.  S. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  57  H.] 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Shasta,  Ain-il  23rd. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Luttrebl: 

Dear  Gbjst.  :  Enclos  please  find  a  partition  for  increase  of  service  on  maile  route  num- 
ber 46247,  from  Reading  to  Alturas.  You  will  dwo  the  citizens  that  live  on  the  abov 
named  route  a  grate  favour  by  giving  this  your  aproval  by  indorsing  the  pertition. 
The  people  living  on  this  route  feel  sadisfled  that  they  can  get  this  extry  service  by 
pertition  to  the  depart,  with  your  aproaval,  as  you  have  bin  very  sucesful  it  geting 
maile  service  increased  on  this  last. 

You  will  see  that  the  pertition  is  signed  by  all  of  the  postmasters  on  this  route.    So 
I  will  close,  hoping  you  will  endorse  the  pertition  and  return  it  to  me  at  Shasta. 
Very  respectfully, 

JERRY  CULVEEHOUSE. 

Indorsed :  ■^ 

1879,  May  19,  4B247.    Cal. 

Senator  Fakle's  :  Please  endorse  and  file  with  P.  M.  Gen.,  and  oblige, 

LUTTRELL. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  58  H.] 

Mr.  Mbertck.  I  ask  that  this  affidavit  [producing  paper],  which  is 
among  the  papers,  shall  go  in. 

The  OoxJET.  You  cannot  force  Judge  Wilson  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  propose  to  j)ut  it  in,  because  it  has  no  sort  of 
relevancy  to  the  case. 

The  Court.  Does  the  jacket  refer  to^it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  :  that  paper  is  not  referred  to  in  the  jacket. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is.     I  think  it  is  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  it  is.  There  is  a  calculation  made  there, 
but  the  department  refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  a  calculation  made  on  the  jacket  on  the  basis 
of  this  affidavit,  and  that  part  is  stricken  out. 

The  CouKT.  I  don't  think  you  can  oblige  him  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  now  desire  to  put  in  evidence  a  table  of  the  deduc- 
tions, fines,  and  remissions  on  all  these  routes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  that  was  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  got  it  scattered  over  two  or  three  thousand 
pages,  and  I  want  to  get  it  right  together. 

The  Court.  This  is  a  condensed  tabular  statement  of  it  all,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Simply  a  condensed  tabular  statement. 

Mr.  Merr,ick.  Is  it  certified  from  the  department  ?  If  it  is  it  will 
save  trouble  and  help  the  argument. 

Mr.  'Wilson.  Bead  the  paper  and  see  whether  you  are  satisfied  with 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  iiEERiCK.  [After  reading  the  paper.]  I  think  likely  it  is  all 
right,  but  when  a  man  is  required  to  put  his  certificate  to  a  paper  and 
become  responsible  for  the  paper,  it  is  a  little  more  accurate.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  my  brother  to  any  unnecessary  trouble,  but  it  is  not  admis- 
sible in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  sent  a  letter  asking  for  a  statement  and  they  send 
back  word  that  this  is  it.     They  have  given  it  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  Court.  It  cannot  go  in  unless  it  is  proved  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  it  be  certified  for  greater  safety.  I  have  no  doubt 
brother  Wilson  would  rather  have  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  all  these  reports 
going  in  for  a  series  of  years  prior  and  subsequent.  This  is  the  report 
of  the  Fostmastev-GenQigitateRby<Mbisa>?dm,  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
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year.     If  I  can  have  the  reports  from  1870  all  the  way  down,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  one. 

The  OouKT.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  for  1876. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Beginning  in  1876. 

Mr.  Wilson.  General  Brady's  report,  beginning  1870. 

The  Court.  Has  it  any  reference  to  these  routes  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  particular  part  of  it,  which  I  wish  to  use,  is  that 
portion  relating  to  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  shall  object  to  tha^^your  honor.  I  see  now  the  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  some  suggestions  of  general  legislation  made  by  the 
Second  Assistant,  and  not  in  reference  to  these  routes  at  all. 

The  Court.  That  matter  has  been  up  two  or  three  times  already. 
This  is  a  suggestion  for  the  security  of  the  subcontractors,  I  suppose, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  recommending  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  subcontractors. 

The  Court.  It  has  nothing  to  do  that  I  can  see  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  oiier  the  whole  report,  vfhich  I  understand 
to  be  excluded.  Then  I  ask,  in  addition  to  that,  to  be  permitted  to 
read  to  the  jury  as  evidence  that  portion  of  the  report  found  on  page 
21.    That,  I  suppose,  is  also  excluded. 

The  Court.  Just  let  me  see  it.  I  want  to  see  what  I  am  doing. 
[After  reading.]  This  is  a  very  sensible  and  proper  recommendation  by 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  it  is  not  evidence,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  reserve  an  exception.  I  see  I  made  a  mistake. 
What  I  showed  your  honor  was  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Court.  Then  I  was  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Postmaster-General  transmits  the  report  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General ;  and  what  I  wanted  to  put  in 
evidence  was  the  report  of  the  Second  Assistant,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  appears  on  pages  13  and  14. 

The  Court.  On  the  same  subject  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  same  subject. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  that  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  a  better  reason  for  excluding  it  now  than 
there  was  before. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  a  bit.  To  the  ruling  of  the  court  excluding  this 
evidence  the  defendants  except.  ]l*]"ow,  if  your  honor  please,  I  make 
the  same  offer  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Second  Assistant  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  I  offered  first  the  whole  report  in 
evidence. 

The  Court.  Of  course  the  whole  report  cannot  go  in  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  being  excluded  I  except  to  that.  Then  I  offer 
that  portion  of  the  report  commencing  with  the  subhead  "  Defects  in 
the  present  laws  "  on  page  51  down  to  the  next  subhead  "  Increase  in 
star  service."    That  I  offer  in  evidence. 

The  Court.  If  it  falls  under  the  same  ruling  it  cannot  be  admitted. 
It  is  an  argument  upon  the  policy  of  the  department,  I  suppose,  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Submitting  the  book  to  the  court.]  I  will  show  it  to 
your  honor.  It  has  relgf^j^gy^^/j^^^ty^ggj^getting  at  the  price  of  in- 
creased speed,  &c. 
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The  CouET.  [After  examining  the  book.]  That  is  scarcely  competent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  excluded  and  an  exception  noted. 

The  Court.  Yes.  A  man  is  not  to  make  evidence  for  himself.  Un- 
less his  acts  are  connected  immediately  with  the  res  gesta:  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  so  much  of  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  the  year  1881,  as  is  embraced  in  table  No.  3,  on 
page  664,  "  Statement  by  States  of  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881." 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  object. 

The  Cot'RT.  What  is  your  object  in  making  that  offt-r  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  object  is  to  meet  the  proofs  that  they  ha\e  put  in 
in  this  case  with  reference  to  the  receipts  or  the  revenues  and  the  ex- 
penditures on  those  routes. 

Mr.  jMeerick.  This  is  a  report  in  reference  to  the  several  States 
where  the  revenues  from  the  different  offices 

The  OOUET.  [Interposing.]  I  think  it  is  clearly  not  coin])eteut. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  reserve  an  exception  to  that. 

The  OouET.  No  two  routes  are  alike,  and  you  cannot  argue  from  one 
to  another. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  offer  table  No.  8,  in  this  same  report,  at  page 
667,  headed,  "  Comparative  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  from  July  1.  1876,  to  June  30,  1881." 

The  CoxJET.  That  is  excluded,  because  it  merely  confuses  the  issues 
of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  my  brother  will  introduce  the  comijarative  receipts 
on  these  routes 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  make  the  same  offer  from  the  report  of  1880. 

The  Court.  It  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that.  I  offer  that  table  No.  4,  at  page 
560,  and  table  No.  3,  at  page  558.  That,  I  understand,  is  overruled  and 
excepted  to. 

The  Court.  What  is  next  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  power  of  attorney  of  John 
M.  Peck  to  Montfort  0.  Rerdell,  dated  the  26th  of  September,  1879,  ac- 
knowledged before  Andrew  B.  Cauldwell,  a  notary  public  in  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  not  proved.  I  think  there  was  another  power 
of  attorney  offered  from  John  M.  Peck  to  Miner. 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Certainly  there  was,  and  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Mereick.  I  object  to  this  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say  that  this  power  of  attorney  is  as  to  route 
No.  38119,  in  Colorado,  route  40105,  in  Arizona,  routes  41115  and 
41119,  in  Utah;  routes  44140  and  44147,  in  Oregon,  and  routes  46173 
and  46247,  in  California.  This  is  a  power  of  attorney  regularly  made 
before  a  notary  public,  under  his  seal. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  may  be  all  true,  but  it  is  not  proved.  A  power 
of  attorney  does  not  prove  itself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mereick.  No,  sir. 

The  Couet.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does,  Mr.  Merrick.  There  is 
an  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Does  the  act  of  Congress  cover  powers  of  attorney 
except  as  to  land  ? 

The  Couet.  I  think^;f;feaihJbjH(/W;aJS£ii0ft®without  looking  at  it.  I 
am  never  sure  of  an  act  of  Congress  without  I  have  it  before  me. 


Mr.  TdTTEN.  Our  court  decided  in  general  term  that  a  notary's  seal 
in  Maryland  could  be  admitted. 

The  OouET.  In  regard  to  what  kind  of  paper  ? 

M  r.  TOTTBN.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Court.  Notaries  were  not  known  to  the  common  law  at  all. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  commercial  law. 

The  Court.  JSTotaries  are  officers  known  to  the  law  of  merchants, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  merchants  the  seal  of  a  notary  in  regard 
to  any  mercantile  paper  is  proved. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Protests  and  all  that. 

The  Court.  Yes;  but  any  documents  or  any  papers  that  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  business  of  merchants  are  not  proved  by  the 
seal  of  a  notary  public  unless  it  is  so  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  so,  sir ;  that  is  the  exact  distinction.  The  act 
of  Congress  provides  that  acknowledgments  may  be  taken  before  cer- 
tain people.     1  do  not  think  it  makes  them  evidence. 

The  Court.  It  authorizes  notaries  public  to  administer  oaths. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Suppose  a  deed  were  executed  in  ]S"ew  Mexico ;  would 
we  have  to  bring  the  notary  from  New  Mexico,  with  his  seal,  to  prove 
that  that  was  his  act  1  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  explain  it.  He  is 
bound  himself  by  his  certificate. 

The  Court.  I  am  always  afraid  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  hypothet- 
ical case.  I  would  rather  confine  my  opinion  to  the  case  actually  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  the  court  please,  the  only  thing  I  find  about  no- 
taries is — is  the  court  looking  for  it  1 

The  Court.  I  think  I  have  it.  Section  986,  of  the  revised  statutes 
of  the  District  requires  that: 

Each  notary  public  shall  have  power  to  take,  and  to  certify  the  acknowledgment  or 
proof  of  powers  of  attorney,  mortgages,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  of  writing,  the 
acknowltdguient  of  any  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  of  writing  executed  by  any 
raarrii  d  woman,  to  take  depositions,  and  to  adruinister  oaths  and  afBrniations  in  aU 
matters  incident  or  belonging  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  take  afiSdavlts  to  be 
used  before  any  court,  judge,  or  officer,  within  the  District. 

That  however  relates  to  the  notaries  here.     I  see  that  this  act  relates 
only  to  those  in  the  District. 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  Here  is  section  1778,  which  relates  to  notaries : 

•  In  all  cases  in  which,  under  thelaws  of  the  United  States,  oaths  or  acknowledgments 
may  now  be  taken  or  made  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  may  hereafter  betaken,  or  made  by,  or  before  any 
notary  public  duly  appointed  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory,  or  any  of  the  ooiu- 
mipsioners  of  the  circuit  courts,  and,  when  certified  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of 
such  notary  or  commissioner,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  or  made 
by,  or  before  such  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  Court.  That  relates  to  the  powers  of  oflQcials  in  the  District, 
and  incorporates  them  in  that  act,  so  that  that  would  be  suflflcient  I 
reckon.  A  notary  public  in  the  District  has  power  to  take  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  that  act  confers  upon 
notaries  jjublic  in  other  places  the  same  powers  as  belong  to  those  of 
the  District.    You  can  read  that  paper. 

Mr.  Kbr.  While  ifc  might  be  evidence  in  itself  as  an  instrument  under 
seal,  yet  our  objection  is  that  it  is  not  evidence  as  ai^plies  to  parties 
mentioned  in  this  indictment.  While  it  is  an  instrument  under  seal 
the  parties  meptioned  in  it  we  do  not  know  to  be  the  parties  mentioned 
in  the  indictment.  Is  Rerdell  the  Rerdell  who  is  mentioned  in 
this  indictment?  They  might  bring  a  paper  signed  by  John  M.  Peck, 
and  making  M.  C.  EerdOJ^/fei^cfejifciJMite/^sdS^dell  his  attorney.    That 
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is  no  reason  why  it  applies  to  these  people  here.  That  is  the  objection 
we  make  to  this  instrument.  As  I  understand  the  law  where  an  in- 
strument is  required  to  be  under  seal,  the  fact  that  it  is  under  seal  is 
suflicient  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  officer  Avho  puts  his  seal 
upon  it,  but  that  it  is  not  evidence  that  the  parties  named  therein  are 
the  parties  whom  they  purport  to  be  f  in  other  words  that  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  under  seal,  the  fact  that  it  is  under  seal  makes  it  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  can,  of  course,  be  disputed.  But  is  there  any  law 
"which  requires  a  power  of  attorney  to  be  under  the  seal  of  an  officer 
qualified  to  put  a  seal  upon  it?  I  may  empower  any  person  to  act  as 
my  attorney  by  my  signing  it,  but  it  is  not  required  that  I  should  go 
before  a  notary  public  to  do  that.  But  if  the  law  made  it  obligatory  to 
go  before  a  notary  to  give  effect  to  my  act,  the  seal  on  that  would  lie  in 
point  of  fact  prima  facie  evidence,  but  nobody  would  be  stojiped  from 
disputing  that  I  was  the  identical  person  specified  in  the  instrument. 
It  is  not  proved  that  the  Peck  who  made  the  power  of  attorney  and  the 
Eerdell  mentioned  therein  are  the  people  who  are  here  on  trial. 

The  (JouET.  Of  course  the  notary  could  not  certify  to  those  facts,  be- 
cause he  could  not  anticipate  that  this  trial  was  going  to  take  place,  I 
suppose.  But  these  names  are  prima  facie  the  names  of  the  jiarties 
here,  and  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  the  pai^er  coming  from  the  other 
side  will  be  received.  Of  course,  it  is  only  prima  facie  evidence,  but 
still  it  is  evidence. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  Shall  I  proceed ! 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading:] 

Kuow  all  moD  by  tbesepreaents  that  I,  John  M.  Peck,  of  Colfax  Count}',  New  Mexico, 
have  made,  oonsHtuted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make,  constitute,  and 
appoint  Mnntfort  C.  Eerdell,  of  Washington  City,  D.  C,  true  and  lawful  attorney  for 
me,  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead  to  denaaud  and  receive  from  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Post-OlSce  Department,  the  collection  orders  and  all  moneys  due  or 
to  become  due  on  U.  S.  mail  routes  No.  38119,  Colorado ;  40105,  Arizona  Territory  ; 
41115  and  41119,   Utah   Territory;    44140  and  44147,   Oregon,   and  46173  and  46247, 

CaUfornia,  from  to  ;  giving  and  granting  unto   my  said  attorney  full 

power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and  thing  whatsoever  requi- 
site and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  I  might  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming 
all  that  my  said  attorney  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  hereof 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  26th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

JOHN  M.  PECK.     [SEAL.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Harvey  G.  Gray. 

Territory  op  New  Mexico, 

County  of  Colfax,  88: 
Be  it  known  that  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  duly 
commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  came  John  M.  Peck,  and  acknowledged  the  above 
power  of  attorney  to  be  his  act  and  deed. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my  seal  of 
office,  the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 

ANDREW  B.  CAULDWELL, 

Notary  Public, 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  16  X.] 
Mr.  Mbeeick.  He  describes  himself  as  a  notary  public  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Wilson.  No,  he  describes  himself  as  a  notary  public  of  the  Ter- 
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Be  it  known  that  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1879,  before  me,  a  notary  public,  in 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  came  John 
M  Peck,  and  acknowledged  the  power  of  attorney  to  be  his  act  and  deed. 

That  is  all  written  out  there  in  full. 

Mv.  Wilson.  It  is  obviously  ou  a  blank  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ilr.  Meekiok.  It  is  obviously  a  mistake,  but  there  are  obviously 
some  other  things  in  there  that  are  not  mistakes,  I  think.  I  submit 
that  he  does  not  describe  himself  as  notary  public  in  the  place  prop- 
erly. A  District  of  Columbia  notary  public  has  no  business  with  a 
Nebraska  seal  nor  a  New  Mexico  seal. 

The  Court.  The  words  of  "  District  of  Columbia  "  are  canceled. 

Mr.  ^Merrick.  I  did  not  see  any  cancellation. 

The  Court.  The  pen  is  run  through  the  words  "  District  of  Colum- 
bia," and  the  words  "  New  Mexico,  county  of  Colfax,"  are  written  in. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Here  is  what  I  read.  [Indicating.]  That  is  his  asser- 
tion of  wliat  he  is,  and  he  is  certifying  to  what  he  is  himself.  He  certi- 
fies that  he  is  a  notary  public  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Court.  It  is  manifestly  a  mistake.    It  may  go  in. 

John  L.  French,  recalled. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  French  stated  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  there 
were  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the  report  of  his  testimony  which  he 
desired  to  correct. 

The  Witness.  Two  corrections. 

The  Court.  Ou  what  page  ? 

The  Witness.  On  page  2042,  about  one-third  of  the  way  down  from 
the  top  of  the  page.    The  question  was  asked  : 

Who.  was  the  Second  Assistant  when  you  iirst  became  chief  clerk? 

I  intended  to  answer  General  Giles  A.  Smith.    I  answered  : 

George  \V.  ilcClellan  was  the  Second  Assistant  at  that  time. 

If  I  answered  that  way  it  was  erroneous.  I  came  into  the  depart- 
ment under  George  W.  McClellan  as  clei-k,  but  did  not  become  chief 
clerk  until  the  coming  in  of  General  Giles  A.  Smith  as  Second  Assist- 
ant. I  misunderstood  the  question  to  be  who  was  Acting  Second  As- 
sistant at  the  time  I  entered  the  department.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion further  down  the  page  : 

And  you  have  served  as  chief  clerk  under  all  these  gentlemen  you  have  named  ? 

I  say— 

I  have. 

I  wouldexcept,  of  course.  General  McClellan.  I  came  into  the  depart- 
ment under  him,  but  did  not  become  chief  clerk  until  after  he  left.  He 
was  only  there  six  weeks  after  I  came  into  the  department.  On  page 
2088,  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  or  a  little  below,  the  question  was  : 

Now,  just  state  the  period  that  you  referred  to  from  one  day  to  another. 

My  answer  was : 

I  remember  that  during  the  latter  part,  or  most  of  the  latter  part,  of  the  month  of 
December,  1880,  I  acted  ;  and  I  find  upon  reference  to  the  record  lliat  I  did  act  from 
the  '21st  of  the  month  until  the  28th,  inclnsi-ie,  and  then  also  on  the  30th  and  the  31st 
of  the  same  month. 

I  wish  to  strike  out  the  30th.  I  intended  to  say,  or  I  did  say,  the 
31st ;  and  that  I  meant  to  say  that  is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
answer,  which  continii©^;f;zecf  by  Microsoft® 
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All  except  two  (lays,  from  the  21st  to  tbe  31st,  inclusive. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  You  strike  out  the  30tli  ? 

The  Witness.  I  strike  out  the  30th,  so  that  my  answer  is  from  the 
21st  to.  the  28th,  inclusive,  and  also  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month. 
That  is  all.  I  was  there  all  except  two  days,  from  the  lilst  to  the  31st, 
inclusive.  It  was  an  error  in  myself  or  the  report  in  saying  the  30th 
and  31st. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  whether  the  department  kept  blanks  for 
making  up  schedules  of  arrivals  and  departures,  or  departures  and  ar- 
rivals, to  be  sent  out  to  the  postmasters  for  their  approval. — A.  They 
did. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  the  practice  in  the  department  for 
the  contractors  to  get  those  blanks  and  make  out  those  schedules  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  and  send  them  to  tlie  postmasters. — A.  That  was 
a  very  common  occurrence,  I  think. 

Q.  Occurring  all  over  the  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  a  thing  of  that  kind  1 — A.  2^ot 
at  all. 

Q.  When  the  postmaster  signed  and  returned  them,  then  were  they 
adopted  by  the  department  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  rule ;  unless 
there  was  some  special  reason  to  the  contrai\v. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  why  route'38113  was  expedited  to  forty-five  in- 
stead of  eighty-four  hours  as  asked  for  in  the  petitions  on  file  1 

Mr.  Mbreick.  Wait  a  moment.  T  object,  your  honor.  The  papers 
speak  for  themselves.  The  reasons  of  these  things  are  hardly  compe- 
tent evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  show  by  the  witness 
that  when  this  route  was  expedited,  it  being  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve 
miles  long 

Mr.  Mbrkick.  [Interposing.]  What  is  the  number  of  the  route  °? 

Mr.  Wilson.  2s o.  38113,  Rawlins  to  White  River— [continuing]  the 
expedition  there  asked  for  would  be  only  a  speed  of  about  one  and 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  that  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
department  at  the  time,  and  they  concluded  that  that  would  be  of  no 
service  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  they  reduced  the  time  to  forty- 
flve  hours.    That  is  what  I  want  to  prove  by  the  witness.  * 

The  Court.  I  think  that  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  this 
same  character  in  regard  to  these  routes  already  in,  this  may  go  in. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  is  your  recollection  about  that  ?— A.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  that  particular  route.  I 
only  have  the  impression  that  the  reason  for  not  making  the  schedule 
as  asked  for  was  that  it  was  considered  still  very  slow  time,  and  it  was 
thought  the  department  should  not  pay  for  any  increase  unless  it  paid 
for  faster  time.  _ 

Q,  Then  it  was  made  four  miles  an  hour,  was  it  not  ?— A.  Then  it  was 
reduced  to  forty-iive  hours  instead  of  eighty-four. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  four  miles  an  hour  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Did  any  of  thesejietitions  on,  file  in  route  38113  ask  for  a  reduc- 
tion to  forty-five  honTjm&^^mWSfP^^ection  that  they  did. 


Q.  Did  they  not  all,  every  one,  without  exception,  ask  for  eighty -four 
hours  ? — A.  I  think  they  did.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  They  asked  for  eighty-four  hours  f— A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Would  not  a  reduction  to  eighty-four  hours  have  cost  a  great  deal 
less  than  a  reduction  to  forty-five? — A.  I  suppose  it  would ;  but  I  could 
only  state  that  upon  a  statement  of  the  stock  and  carriers  required.  I 
suppose  it  would  have  cost  less. 

Q.  Cost  very  greatly  less  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  increase  on  that  route;  do  you  recollect  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  CouBT.  Thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents  was  the  amount  of  the  pay  after  the  expedi- 
tion.   The  original  contractor's  pay  was  $1,700. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  your  honor  is  mistaken  about  that. 

The  Court.  1  am  speaking  from  an  abstract  and  table. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

The  Court.  And  twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  whole  amount  was  $31,981.25,  and  the  original 
■contract  price  was  $1,700. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was  for  one  trip  a  week. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  $1,700  was  for  one  trip  a  week,  and  it  was  then 
reduced  to  forty-five  hours,  and  four  trips  added,  at  $8,000. 

Q.  [Resuming.]  The  only  single  paper,  then,  on  file,  speaking  of 
forty-five  hours,  is  the  oath  of  the  contractor  f — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  is  all  I — A.  Though  I  have  not  seen  the  papers  since  they 
were  acted  on  in  the  department ;  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  after  this  expedition  to  forty-five 
hours,  the  Army  officers,  including  General  Sherman,  requested  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  thirty-six  hours  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object,  your  honor,  that  is  not  responsive  to  the 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  responsive  to  what  Mr.  Merrick  asked. 

The  Court.  No  ;  he  was  called  by  you  out  of  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  what  was  the  reason  of  the  department  for  reducing  the 
time  to  forty-five  hours  when  'it  was  not  asked  for,  and  not  been  asked 
for  by  the  petition.  It  was  only  eighty-four  hours  according  to  the 
petition.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  speak  definitely  as  to  the  views 
of  the  department,  but  his  impression  was,  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
reduced  to  forty-five  hours  was  that  even  that  allowed  only  four  miles 
au  hour.    Now,  what  else  do  you  want  to  prove  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  remember 
after  they  reduced  it  to  forty-five  hours  the  officers  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding General  Sherman,  sought  to  have  it  further  reduced  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  becg,use  the  time  .was  still  too  long. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  General  Sherman  would  have  had  it  done  every  hour, 
aud  a  fellow  with  a  rifle  behind  every  tree,  and  have  it  all  paid  for  by 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  that  your  honor  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  al- 
lowance for  expedition. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  court  is  right.    It  was  seven  trips  a  week  un- 
der the  expedited  schedule.    It  was  as  the  court  has  stated. 
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Aaeon  Bradshaw  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ingeesoll  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ?— A.  Answer.  I  reside  temporarily  in 
Washington. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  1879, 1880,  and  1881  ?— A.  I  lived  in  Wash- 
ington in  1879. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  1880  ?— A.  Part  of  the  time  in  Colorado, 
and  part  of  the  time  in  Washington. 

Q.  Were  you  overmuch  of  that  State?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  San  Juan  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  country  between  Eawlins  and 
White  Eiver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  [  came  out  from 
across  the  range  from  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  at  Eawlins  to  Denver  iu 
October  or  iSTovember,  1880. 

Q.  In  1880,  do  you  know  what  the  price  of  hay  was  per  ton  in  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment.     I  object. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  hay  was  on  the  route  from  Eaw- 
lins to  White  Eiver  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  What  do  yoti  expect  to  show  by  that  1 

Mr.  InGtERSOLL.  The  object  is  simply  this :  For  instance,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  prices  paid  were  extravagant  for  carrying  the  mails 
on  these  lines.  Now,  of  course,  the  price  of  forage,  the  price  paid  the 
men,  and  the  cost  of  running  such  a  service,  are  facts  which  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  price  paid  was  extravagant.  I  propose  to 
prove  by  him  what  hay  was  worth  and  what  corn  was  worth  iu  that 
year,  and  by  some  other  witness  in  some  other  year,  as  well  as  the 
price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  jilease,  the  price  of  carrying  the  mail 
after  the  original  contract,  and  when  that  contract  is  changed  by  or- 
dering faster  time  and  expedition  of  trips,  dei)ends  upon  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  that  the  act  speaks  of  the  price  of  hay  or  the 
price  of  butter — the  price  of  living  for  men  or  animals ;  and  if  a  con- 
tractor, finding  the  price  of  hay  to  be  excessive,  should,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  his  pocket  by  reason  of  that  excessive  price,  add 
more  animals  than  is  necessary,  it  does  not  make  the  affidavit  any  the 
less  a  perjury.  Again,  if  this  is  to  be  gone  into,  we  will  have  to  oc- 
cupy some  time  iu  examining 'the  price  of  produce  on  these  different 
routes,  for  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  whilst  I 
have  no  doubt  the  witness  on  the  stand  will  give  a  very  faithful  and 
straightforward  opinion,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  other 
witnesses  will  have  a  different  opinion,  and  we  will  have  to  go  into  col- 
lateral testimony  here  that  would  occupy  some  time  ;  and  there  is  no 
pretense  that  this  was  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  I  wish  to  prove  by  him  that  the  most  of  the 
time  hay  was  worth  about  $80  a  ton,  that  corn  was  worth  from  $1  to 
80  a  bushel,  and  labor  *.3  a  day.  All  that  this  tends  to  prove  is 
that  the  price  paid  was  not  extravagant  under  the  circumstances,  and, 
of  course,  this  witness  does  not  prove  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
that  were  necessary  to  do  that  service.  That,  of  course,  has  been  shown. 
Butif  we  wish  to  show  anything  on  that  subject  herereafter,  we  will 
do  so;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  prove  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  amount  ^Mi^k^wl^M^l^ant.    Now,  suppose  that 


we  could  show  that  on  every  one  of  these  routes  money  was  lost ;  that 
it  required  more  money  to  perform  the  service  on  these  routes  than  we 
received  from  the  Government.  That,  I  take  it,  would  tend  to  show 
that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  it  was  an  honest  transaction. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  indictment  makes  any  charge 
that  too  much  was  paid  for  the  work  done.  It  might  be  argued  that 
when  hay  was  $80  a  ton  no  expedition  ought  to  have  been  ordered. 
But  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  by  the  prosecution  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  question  is  not  open,  I  think,  under  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  ]\Iy  proposition  was  to  show  by  this  witness  that  on 
some  of  these  routes,  or,  say.  White  Eiver  to  Eawlins,  and  routes  run- 
ning through  what  is  known  as  the  San  Juan  country,  hay  was  worth 
about  $80  a  ton ;  that  corn  was  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  bushel — about 
ten  to  twelve  cents  a  pound — and  labor  $3  a  day,  including  the  route 
from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City. 

The  Court.  I  think  we  cannot  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Then,  we  note  an  exception. 

The  Court.  As  I  understand  the  indictment,  it  does  not  charge  that 
too  much  was  paid  to  the  subcontractors,  but  it  charges  that  the  expe- 
dition and  the  increase  of  service  were  unnecessarily  ordered,  and  that 
this  evidence  does  not  tend  to  disprove  that. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Washington  1 — A.  I  am  temporarily  living  here. 
Ouray,  Colorado,  is  my  home. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  in  Colorado? — A.  l^To,  sir;  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all.  ^ 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  So  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned  we  are  through. 

The  Court.  So  say  you  all  ? 

3Ir.  Henkle.  So  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned  we  are  through. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  through, 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  Mr.  Eerdell  is  concerned  he  closes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  Mr.  Eerdell  through  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Everybody  is  through  on  this  side,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor,  we  have  some  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
are  in  attendance,  I  suppose,  and  will  be  able  to  go  on  after  recess. 
Mr.  Bliss,  who  has  been  in  his  bed  since  Friday  night,  in  reply  to  a  tel- 
ephone which  I  sent  him  just  now,  says  that  he  will  be  here  after  re- 
cess. He  has  a  memorandum  which  we  jointly  prepared  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  case,  and  I  think  I  need  ask  your  honor  nothing  further 
for  the  purpose  of  going  on,  as  I  am  at  present  advised,  than  the  ordi- 
nary recess  until  half  past  1  o'clock,  which  will  be  very  little  indeed. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  ask  that  it  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  Court.     We  will  take  a  recess,  then,  until  1  o'clock. 

At  this  point  (11  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.  m.)  the  court  took  a  recess 
until  1  o'clock. 
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REBUTTING  TESTIMONY   FOE  THE  GOVEENMENT. 

AFTER    RECESS. 

Albeet  E.  Boone  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Vaile  in  1878?— Answer  I 
3id. 

Q.  Where?— A.  I  met  him  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department  and  at 
Senator  Dorsey's  house. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  in  1878  when  you  first  met  him  f— A.  There 
were  certain  subcontracts  made  with  Mr.  Vaile  in  Indian  Territory 

Q.  What  routes  ?— A.  The  routes  from  Caldwell  to  Port  Sill  from 
Dodge  City  to  Camp  Supply,  and  from  Camp  Supply  to  Fort  Elliot  I 
Ihink.  ' 

Q.  Made  at  that  time  ?— A.  Made  during  the  month  of  April   1878. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  saw  Mr.  Vaile"?- A. 
Ihe  time  I  saw  him  the  contract  from  Caldwell  to  Fort  Sill  was  made'. 

Q.  [Subnntting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  it  is 
the  subcontract  to  which  you  refer  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  subcontract  was  antedated  or  correctly 
iated. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Wait  a  moment.    Let  us  see  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  merely  fixing  a  date. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  antedating  about  that  contract. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you 

Mr.  HiNE.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment.  This  contract  is  not  in 
:he  list  of  those  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  offer  the  contract. 

Mr.  HiNE.  But  they  are  talking-  about  something  that  transpired  in 
regard  to  this  contract  not  in  the  indictment.  If  they  want  your  honor 
-0  open  the  door  to  all  the  contracts  Mr.  Vaile  has  had  during  the  last 
mr  or  five  years,  I  am  willing,  as  !•  said  when  Mr.  Vaile  was  on  the 
itand.  But  if  they  produce  a  witness  here  to  testify  in  regard  to  one 
■cute  and  open  that  door,  I  want  the  door  opened  so' that  I  may  put  in 
ill  the  contracts  that  we  may  feel  disposed  to  bring  in. 

The  Court.  In  the  meantime  you  object  to  this  evidence. 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  object  to  this  evidence. 

The  Court.  State  the  purpose  of  your  oifer,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  purpose  is  this :  Mr.  Vaile,  when  on  the  stand, 
itated  that  he  never  met  Mr.  Miner  until  July,  or  Dorsey  until  Decem- 
)er,  1879. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  I  now  propose 
0  fix  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  Miner  by  the  date  of  a  paper  in 
eference  to  the  execution  of  which  the  witness  on  the  stand  is  informed. 

propose  to  show  that  he  met  him  at  Senator  Dorsey's  house  in  the 
pring  of  1878,  and  that  that  paper  was  executed  at  that  house.- 

The  Court.  The  paper,  then,  merely  serves  as  a  reminder  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  paper  is  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction,  I  sup- 
pose, your  honor. 

The  Court.  It  is  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  "it,  of  reminding 
te  witness  in  regard  to  the  date, 

Mr.  Totten.  It  is  evMmW^f^y^^'^^^  of  contradicting  Vaile. 


The  Court.  No.  The  testimony  is  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting^ 
Yaile,  but  the  paper  is  for  the  purpose 

Mr.  Mereick.  [Interposing.]  There  is  a  further  purpose  also.  Mr. 
Vaile  swore  that  he  never  had  any  transactions  with  this  person  at  all 
until  after  the  1st  of  August,  1878.  I  propose  to  show  that  he  did  have 
a  business  transaction  in  reference  to  these  routes  not  in  the  indictment 
in  the  spring  of  1878.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  these  routes  excepting 
so  far  as  contracts  in  regard  to  them  contradict  the  testimony  he  gave 
on  the  stand. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Let  us  go  regularly.  They  say  they  proijose  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Vaile.  There  is  but  one  way  that  they  can  do  that,  and  that 
is  by  laying  the  foundation  by  calling  Mr.  Vaile's  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  asking  him  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  a  party. 

Mr.  Hine.  I  know  he  is  a  party,  but  he  is  a  witness  in  the  case.  I 
don't  care  to  discuss  the  matter  in  this  way. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Merrick  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  HiNB.  He  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness,  in  no  other  capacity, 
and  with  the  utmost  freedom  for  cross  examination.  Mr.  Vaile,  they 
say,  has  testified  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Miner  to  have  any  business 
transactions  with  him  until  the  latter  part  of  July  or  early  in  August, 
1878.  That  is  substantially  true.  He  did  say  he  may  have  met  Miner 
early  in  the  spring;  he  had  no  recollection  of  it  though,  but  that  he 
did  not  meet  him  to  have  any  business  transactions  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  these  routes  until  after  the  23d  of  July  or  early  in  August, 
1878.  So  far  Mr.  Merrick  has  stated  his  testimonj^  correctly,  except- 
ing that  Mr.  Vaile  did  state  as  I  suggested  that  he  may  have  met  Mr. 
Miner  early  in  the  spring,  but  had  no  recollection  of  it.  Now,  they 
bring  up  a  route  not  in  this  indictment,  for  the  purpose,  they  say,  of 
refreshing  the  memory  of  the  witness,  not  that  the  witness  himself 
called  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory,  but  a  contract 
or  paper  of  some  kind  is  thrust  under  the  notice  of  the  witness  before 
the  witness  has  asked  that  he  shall  be  refreshed,  for  the  purpose,  they 
say,  that  his  recollection  may  be  refreshed  about  a  route  not  mentioned 
in  the  indictment,  and  never  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Vaile.  I 
submit,  your  honor,  that  it  violates  every  rule  and  principle  of  evi- 
dence ;  not  because  we  are  not  willing  to  go  into  these  contracts,  for  I 
offered  to  go  into  them  freely  and  unreservedly.  It  was  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Merrick.     [Beading] : 

The  Court.  What  is  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  extends  nor,  only  to  the  matter  in  this 'iaiUotment,  bit  beyind  it 

Mr.  Hine.  I  am  williDj;  to  open  that  door. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  has  not  allowed  us  to  open  it. 

The  Court.  I  will  limit  it  to  the  route  in  tbe  indictment. 

So  that  upon  all  these  grounds,  and  upon  the  ground  that  your  honor 
has  already  ruled  out  of  testimony,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  only  not  fair, 
but  not  within  the  rules  as  to  the  contradiction  of  witnesses  to  pursue 
this  course  of  examination. 

The  Court.  Will  you  please  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vaile  which 
he  proposes  to  contradict  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Beading.]  I  will  read  from  page  2198 : 

Q,  Do  you  know  John  R.  Miner? — A.  I  do,  sit. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  become  personally  acquainted  with  him? — A.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  last  days  of  July,  1878. 
Q.  Had  you'ever  met  him  before?— A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  had ;  it  is  barely  possible 

in  the  spring  I  may  have  "^^fMff}z^^i}\/'Wl^i'S^&W&^^^°°  °^  ™'5'  ™iti<l-    ^  don't  re- 
call it  now.  '='  ^ 
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Q.  When  did  jou  have  your  first  businees  transaction  with  him  or  for  him '—4 
ibout  the  Ist  day  of  August,  1878.  '  ' 

Q.  You  know  Stephen  W.  Dor^ey  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  first  business  transactions  with  him,  or  for  him  ?— A 
(Veil,  I  hardly  Ijnow  how  to  answer  that.  In  fact,  in  one  sense,  I  never  had  any  husi- 
less  with  him,  and  in  another,  perhaps,  I  had. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  first  meet  him  in  any  business  transaction  ?— A  In  Decem- 
jer,  1878. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  John  W.  Dorsey,  or  have  any  business  transaction  with 
him  ? — A.  I  think  I  met  him  the  last  of  December,  1878. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  point ;  that  he  never  had  any  business 
transactions  with  Miner  until  August.  I  propose  to  show  that  he  had, 
md  that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  it,  and  probably  did. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  submit,  your  honor,  as  a  matter  of  fair  dealing,  that 
these  gentlemen,  if  they  want  to  contradict  Jlr.  Vaile's  testimony,  or 
to  contradict  him  in  any  way,  should  have  shown  him  this  contract. 
They  should  have  invited  his  attention  to  it,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
iid  not  meet  these  gentlemen  at  that  time,  and  then  have  contradicted 
him  by  the  paper  itself,  and  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain it.  You  cannot  contradict  a  witness  in  this  way.  He  makes  a 
statement  that  he  might  have  met  this  man  in  the  spring,  but  if  he  did, 
it  made  no  impression  on  him,  and  he  could  not  recall  it  now.  There 
was  the  place  when  they  came  to  the  cross-examination  to  put  these 
inquiries  to  Mr.  Yaile.  It  is  necessary  tliat  they  should  do  that  before 
they  can  be  permitted  to  introduce  testimony  to  show  that  he  did  meet 
him  at  that  time.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  pro- 
Beed  to  contradict  a  witness. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Does  not  that  rule  apply  only  to  where  a  party  has 
made  a  statement.  If  you  ask  a  witness  on  the  stand  about  a  .state- 
ment you  must  lay  the  foundation,  if  you  propose  to  contradict  him, 
by  asking,  "  Did  you  make  such  a  statement  to  A,  B,  or  0?"  Bat  a^  to 
i  fact  outside  of  a  statement  where  a  witness  on  the  stand  swears  to  an 
independent  fact,  you^  may  always  contradict  him  in  this  way.  I  merely 
throw  out  this  suggestion  in  order  to  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  T  will  explain  it.  I  cannot  see  the  distinction  which  Mr. 
IHerrick  tries  to  make.  Here  was  a  man  on  the  stand  testifying  about 
ifact.  He  said  he  had  met  this  man  in  December,  1878,  and  that  he 
might  have  met  him  in  the  spring.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  had  had 
l;he  paper  before  them,  as  they  seem  to  have,  or  seem  to  say  they 
tiave 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  No. 

Mr.  Totten.  [Continuing] — they  ought  to  have  asked  him,  "  Did 
(Toii  not  sign  a  contract  with  these  men,  or  do  something  in  the  spring 
rf  1878  with  these  men  f  And  if  he  had  said  no,  then  they  should  have 
ihown  him  the  paper,  if  they  had  it.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is 
;he  only  way  to  treat  a  witness  fairly  and  properly  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  answer  to  be  made  to  that,  sir,  is  that  inasmuch  as 
:he  question  of  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  come  up  under  the 
3aper,  if  there  is  any  force  in  Mr.  Totten's  argument,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  in  cross-examination  to  have  said,  "  Don't  you  know  that 
tfr.  Boone  will  come  on  to  the  stand  and  swear  that  he  met  you  in  1878  f" 
Chis  is  all  we  are  seeking  from  this  witness.  This  witness  says  he  met 
lim  iu  the  spring  of  1878.  "  When  did  you  meet  him  ?"  "  I  met  him 
it  Dorsey's  house  at  a  period  which  I  fix  by  the  time  the  Fort  Sill  and 
jaldwell  subcontract  was  made.  Show  me  that  contract  and  I  will  fix 
hat  date."  "  Was  it  not.  antedated,^'.'  "  Kp  " 
TsTo.  14336 ^Qfrnzed  byWIicrosofm 


Mr.  HiNB.  It  is  an  uudoubted  fact  that  we  can  show  that  at  the  date 
this  purports  to  have  been  executed  Mr.  Miner  was  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  we  shall  ask  time,  if  we  have  got  to  go  into  such  things  as 
this,  to  prove  that  fact. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  investigation  any  further. 
The  witness  states  that  he  met  him  in  April,  1878,  at  the  time  certain 
subcontracts  were  executed.    We  are  content  to  leave  it  there. 

The  Court.  The  paper,  I  understand,  is  not  offered  in  evidence,  and 
I  did  not  understand  it  was  offered  in  evidence  as  substantive  evi- 
dence itself.  The  question  now  is,  whether  you  may  contradict  the 
witness  in  regard  to  his  statement  that  he  never  saw  these  parties  be- 
fore July  or  August. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  end  t)f  July  he  said. 

The  CoxJET.  His  attention  not  having  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
lie  had  met  them  in  the  spring  previous,  I  think  the  rule  which  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  witness  to  be  called  to  what  he  may  have 
said  does  not  apply  to  this  case.  This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing what  was  said  on  a  certain  occasion,  but  to  show  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  his  evidence  as  to  certain  dates.  You  can  ask  him  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HiNE.  The  objection  should  be  before  the  answer  of  the  witness. 
The  witness  answered  before  I  made  the  objection,  and  so  the  reporter 
has  got  the  answer  before  the  objection  came  in.  I  will  note  the  ex- 
ception in  regular  order. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material.  The  court  admits  the 
evidence. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  say  you  met  Mr.  Yaile  there,  when  these  subcon- 
tracts were  executed,  was  Mr.  Miner  there  ? — A.  He  certainly  must 
have  been.    He  was  managing  the  subcontract,  and  did  the  writing. 

Q.  Was  he  there  in  fact  °? — A.  Certainly,  he  was  there  at  the  time 
Mr.  Vaile  was  there. 

Q.  How  near  can  you  fix  the  date  ? — A.  I  fix  it  by  the  subcontract. 

Q.  As  of  the  precise  date  of  the  subcontract? — A.  I  could  not  or 
would  not  like  to  swear  it  was  the  exact  date;  but  it  was  the  day  the 
subcontract  was  made,  and  it  was  made  and  executed  on  that  very  day. 
I  should  judge  there  would  be  no  error  in  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  at  or  about  that  date  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Don't  tell  us  what  you  judge.     Tell  us  what  you  know. 

The  Witness.  The  paper  will  liaVe  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  Court.  The  paper  is  not  in  evidence.  You  can  refer  to  the 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory. 

The  Witness.  All  I  recollect  is  it  was  in  the  month  of  April  when 
these  contracts  were  executed.  In  this  paper  it  says  the  30th  day  of 
Ajjril.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  think  it  was  the 
30th  of  April.  Mr.  Miner  was  there,  because  the  paper  is  in  his  haud- 
"writing. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Yaile  was  there  also  ? — A.  Mr.  Yaile  was  there  also. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  submit  to  the  court  that  while  the  witness  is  at  lib- 
erty to  refer  to  a  paper  to  refresh  his  recollection,  he  must  then  speak 
from  his  recollection  having  been  refreshed  by  reference  to  the  paper, 
and  not  fix  the  date  by  the  date  of  the  paper  itself. 

Q.  Your  memory  being  refreshed,  did  you  see  Mr.  Miner  and  Vaile 
together  at  Dorsey's  house  in  April  1 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  the  (luestion.    It  is  a  monstrous  question. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  correct  in  form. 

Q.  Your  memory  beig^y^g^^yg^^y^  you  say  about  that  mat- 
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er,  and  the  fact  of  the  parties  being  together? — A.  Mr.  Vaile  was  at 
)orsey's  house  and  executed  that  subcontract. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  submit  that  the  question  shonld  be  whether,  having 
efreshed  his  recollection,  he  is  able  to  saj',  from  his  memory,  that  that 
sso. 

The  Court.  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  put  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Having  your  memory  refreshed  by  this  paper,  can  you  say  that 
ou  remember  the  fact  as  to  who  were  at  Dorsey's  house  in  April  1878  ? 

The  OouRT.  When  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Who  were  there,  and  when  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  as  to  when  you  met  Mr.  Yaile  and  Mr.  Miner 
,t  Mr.  Dorsey's  house  in  the  spring  of  1878,  after  the  examination  of 
hat  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  "  Spring  of  1878."    I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Court.  That  is  objectionable.  •  ' 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  him  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house? — A.  In  the  month 
f  April. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  It  was  the 
itter  part  ofApril.     This  paper  says  on  the  30th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Wilson,  l^ever  mind  the  paper. 

The  Court.  JSTever  mind  the  paper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  ;N"ever  mind  the  paj)er. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  During  that  period  that  you  met  Mr.  Vaile  here,  do  you  remember 
'hether  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  was  present? 

Mr.  HiNE.  "Who  was  present?" 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  object. 

Q.  Who  was  present ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  yon?  honor  please,  I  want  to  suggest  that  when  coun- 
d  of  the  skill  of  these  gentlemen  wish  to  i^ut  a  distinctly  leading  ques- 
ou,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  afterwards  to  repeat  the 
nestion  in  a  different  form.  I  understand  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
irict  rule  of  the  law. 

The  Court.  It  is,  certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  obiect  now  to  their  being  permitted  to  put  any  ques- 
on  to  the  witness  on  that  subject.  They  have  two  or  three  times  put 
iiestions  so  leading,  so  grossly  leading,  that  your  honor  has  been 
)mpelled  to  sustain  objections  to  them  on  that  ground.  Now,  I  sub- 
it  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  applied  to  them,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
3  permitted  to  ask  the  witness  further  questions  on  this  subject. 

The  Court.  This  has  been  a  practice  so  common  to  both  sides  in 
lis  trial,  and  it  is  so  common  in  fact  in  all  trials,  that  the  court  is  not 
sposed,  withouthaviug  given  previous  notice,  to  enforce  the  strict  rule. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  that  the  rule  ? 

The  Court.  Really,  when  a  leading  question  is  objected  to  it  ought 

)t  to  be  followed  up  by  any  other  of  the  same  kind  pertinent  to  the 

me  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  your  honor  will  iind  it  difficult  to  turn  to  any 

icision  giving  any  such  rule ;  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  enforced  we  make 

)  question  about  it.      Digitized  by  Microsoft® 


The  Court.  It  will  not  be  enforced  until  notice  has  been  given  on 
the  ground  that  communis  error  facit  jus. 

Q.  At  any  time  prior  to  July,  1878,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Vaile,  whom 
did  you  see  present  with  him  1 — A.  I  did  not  see  him  present  with  any 
one.  He  called  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house,  and  I  did  not  see  him  in  the 
presence  of  anybody.  I  saw  him  come  in  the  house.  This  matter  was 
spoken  of  before.  It  was  one  of  my  contracts  assigned  to  John  W. 
Dorsey  &  Co.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Yaile  should  have  this  con- 
tract, and  the  papers  were  drawn  and  executed  there  that  night. 

Q.  You  bid  upon  certain  routes,  at  the  letting,  for  the  contract  term 
commencing  July  1,  1878,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  manj'  you  bid  upon  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  object.  That  was  all  gone  over 
in  the  examination-in-chief. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  propose  to  disprove  by  this  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  do  not  understand  that  it  has  been  examined  at  all  by 
us.  They  put  in  a  table  in  which  they  set  out  four  h  andred  and  forty- 
five  routes  bid  on  by  Boone.  They  put  it  in  day  before  yesterday  on 
the  examination  of  French  over  our  objection  that  the  question  that 
the  routes  Boone  had  bid  upon  was  of  no  importance.  They  insisted 
upon  its  coming  in,  and  I  am  now  going  to  examine  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  record  and  the  bids  can  be 
produced.  This  tabular  statement  was  made  out  by  a  gentleman  fa- 
miliar with  the  bids  simply  for  the  convenience  of  everybody  and  it 
was  introduced  in  that  way.  If  he  desires  to  show  how  many  bids 
Mr.  Boone  made  and  how  many  were  accepted  by  other  testimony  let 
him  bring  the  record  of  the  department  here  and  do  it.  They  show 
what  the  bids  were,  and  which  were  accepted  and  which  were  not. 
Your  honor  let  that  in  merely  for  convenience. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Your  honor  will  find  I  objected  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
put  it  in  as  evidence  but  as  argument,  and  they  insisted  it  should  go  in 
as  evidence. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  propose  to  examine  him  about  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  propose  to  examine  him  about  these  bids  that  he  put  in, 
as  to  the  question  of  who  selected  the  routes  on  which  he  bid.  The 
point,  yoiir  honor  will  see,  is  this :  I  claim  that  the  routes  bid  on  by 
Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  were  routes  selected  upon  which  the  time  was 
slow  and  routes  upon  which  the  service  was  infrequent.  They  thereupon 
claimed  that  Mr.  Boone  was  one  of  the  parties  who  should  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  they  put  in  a  table,  adding  to  the  four  or  five  hundred 
routes  that  theother  persons  bid  upon,  four  hundred  and  forty-five  routes 
that  Boone  bid  upon,  I  infer  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  show 
that  the  statement  that  we  made  was  not  correct.  I  simply  propose  to 
ask  Mr.  Boone  who  selected  these  routes  upon  which  he  bid.  My  be- 
lief is,  that  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Boone  made  these  bids  upon  his 
own  hook,  selecting  the  routes  with  no  knowledge  or  concert  with  the 
others  as  to  what  routes  should  be  selected.  If  that  be  so,  the  attempt 
to  pull  him  ill  with  the  other  bidders  would  utterly  fail. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor  will  remember  very  well  that  when  Mr. 
Boone  was,  in  the  first  instance,  put  on  the  stand  by  them,  they  proved 
by  him  the  relations,  and  your  honor  allowed  them  to  prove  by  him  the 
relations  between  the  various  parties  at  the  time  these  bids  were  put 
in.  Mr.  Boone  was  then  examined  touching  the  bids  put  in  by  Miner, 
by  Peck,  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  by  himself,  and  unless  I  am  at  fault 
in  my  memory  he  stated  that  they  aimed  to  put  in  every  fourth  bid  for 
each  one.      I  believe  lQ!$^geifi&ytM<fffi5l^%rrectly.     I  only  refer  to 
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his  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  honor's  memory  back  to  the  sub- 
Bct-matter  of  Mr.  Boone's  examinatiou-in-chief  when  he  was  on  the 
tand  before.  Kow,  they  having  shown  that  these  parties,  including 
,Ir.  Boone,  made  a  lot  of  bids,  we  put  in  this  table  for  the  irarpose  of 
bowing  the  number  of  bids  made  by  each,  and  the  number  of  bids 
hat  were  successful  by  each.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Now,  they  are 
eeking,  as  I  understand  it,  to  come  back  and  show  that  somebody  else 
iclected  the  routes  upon  which  Mr.  Boone  should  make  his  bids,  open- 
ng  up,  it  seems  to  me,  an  entirely  new  field  in  this  case.  If  there  was 
my  value  to  it,  it  should  have  been  given  in-chief  so  that  we  could  have 
lad  an  opportunity  to  answer  it  in  such  manner  as  we  thought  proper. 
i\'e  have  given  no  testimony  upon  the  subject  of  how  these  parties 
same  to  make  these  bids,  we  have  simply  shown  the  number  of  bids  that 
^^ere  made  by  these  several  parties,  and  the  number  that  were  accepted. 

The  Court.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  evidence  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
nitted.  It  is  a  subject  which  was  not  gone  into  at  all  by  the  defense 
my  further  than  to  put  in  the  number  of  bids.  How  they  were  put 
n,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  was  not  proved. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  to  urge  it,  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  entirely  incor- 
■ect,  as  I  recollect  the  matter,  and  as  I  find  by  looking  over  the  pro- 
jeedings  in  saying  that  we  went  at  all  into  a  consideration  of  the  bids 
3ut  in  by  Boone.  We  did  not  do  it.  We  had  no  right  to  do  it  until 
;hey  opened  it  in  this  way.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and 
s'e  will  not  urge  it. 

The  CoTJKT.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into  now. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  HiNE : 

Q.  Have  you  exchanged  a  word  with  Mr.  Vaile  during  the  last  six 
j'ears  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When!— A.  In  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  At  what  time  1 — A.  Well,  when  these  routes  were  awarded. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  that  you  say  this  contract  was  exe- 
mted  I—A.  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Senator  Dorsey's  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Vaile  sign  this  contract  ?— A.  I  did  not  see  him 
iign  it,  but  that  is  his  signature. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  sign  any  of  them  "? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  he  signed  it  ? — A.  I  was  at  Senator 
Oorsey's  house. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  same  room  with  you  °? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  time  you  discontinued  your  connec- 
ion*with  these  routes?— A.  That  was  when  I  was  operating  the  routes. 
Chis  route  belonged  to  me. 

Q.  It  seems  to  have  been  let  to  Mr.  Peck.— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  simply  from 
;he  fact  that  they  just  took  it  away  from  me  by  force. 

Q.  That  contract  that  you  say  refreshes  your  memory  is  dated  on  the 
!Oth  of  April?— A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Miner  was  there  at  Senator  Dorsey's  house  on 
hat  day,  or  within  two  or  three  days  of  that  date,  do  you  ?— A.  He  was 
here  when  that  contract  was  executed. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  executed  the  latter  part  of  April  ?— A.  I  should 
udge  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  able  state.  wJjether  it,. was  executed  the  latter  part  of 
i-pril,  or  the  first  part  W'SK^^S^M/^P^^J^Pfeontract  was  executed  in 
^pril,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  date  placed  upon  this  contract  subsequent  to  the  time  it 
was  executed  1—A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  th&fc.  All  I  know 
about  it  is  that  that  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Vaile  in  the  month  of 
April. 

Q.  It  is  dated,  you  say,  the  30th  of  April?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Miner  was  present  f— A.  He  certainly  was  because  he 
wrote  the  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  it  afterwards  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Miner  in  Denver 
on  several  occasions  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1878 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  letter-book  '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  keep  a  letter -book ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  meant  1878 ;  the  latter  part  of  November  ?— A.  No,  sir.' 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Miner  left  this  city  for  Sandusky  City 
early  in  April,  1878  1 

The  Witness.  How  early  ? 

Mr.  HiNB.  Not  later  than  the  6th  of  April. 

A.  I  know  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  he  did  not  ? — A.  I  know  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  city  of  Denver,  State  of 
Oolorado,"on  the  l.jtli  of  April,  1878? — A.  He  might  have  been  there 
and  come  back  again. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  did  not  come  back  here  until  the  latter 
part  of  Jiily,  187S  "1 — A.  I  cannot  say  when  he  came  back,  but  I  know 
he  was  here  the  1st  of  April  beyond  any  question  or  doubt,  because  for 
that  answer  I  can  refer  to  a  couple  of  other  contracts. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  15th  of  April  to  the  last  of  July.  Do  you 
not  know  that  he  was  not  in  this  city  from  the  early  part  of  April,  1878, 
until  the  latter  part  of  July,  1S7S 1—A.  As  I  said  before,  these  con- 
tracts  

Mr.  HiNE.  [Interposing.]  I  am  asking  you  a  question.  Can  you  not 
answer  it  ?  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  can  answer,  and  he  is  going  on  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Miner  was  not  in  this  city  from  the 
early  part  of  April,  1878,  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  1878  ? — A.  No, 
I  do  not.     I  knew  he  went  away  and  came  back  again. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  away  1 — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  month  when  he  went  away? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  went  away  the  early  part  of  April,  1878  ? 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  ? — A.  It  is  my  best  recollection  and  be- 
lief that  he  was  here  when  that  contract  was  executed. 

Q.  That  is  your  recollection  "I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Dorsey  here  at  that  time '? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  John  W.  Dorsey  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  at  Senator  Dorsey's  house  besides  Vaile, 
Miner,  and  Dorsey  f — A.  Well,  I  suppose  his  clerks  ;  he  had  a  couple  of 
clerks  there. 

Q.  This  contract  does  not  seem  to  have  been  witnessed  by  anybody ! 
— A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  require  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Miner  draw  that  contract  and  write  it? — A. 
Well,  I  was  consulted  before  the  contract  was  drawn. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Miner  write  the  body  of  that  contract  ? — A.  I 
would  not  say  that  I  did,  but  it  is  in  his  handwriting,  and  it  was  under- 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  ^KMff^mCor  ?lo®  ey's  house  ?— A.  I  would 
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not  be  positive  about  that.  The  contract  was  awarded,  and  the  iiapers 
were  drawn  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Vaile  was  there.  To  the  best  of  niv 
recollection  and  belief  it  was  the  30th  day  of  April.  It  was  certainly 
in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  where  Senator  Dorsey  lived  at  that 
time  ?— A.  He  lived  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  I  streets. 

Q.  i^Torthwest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  Mr.  Vaile  was  in  this  city  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
1878 1  ' 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  he  has  testified  to  that  a 
dozen  times. 

A.  I  testified  that  that  contract  was  executed  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  date  on  that  contract  refreshes  ray  memory  that  that  was  the  d  ite.' 
but  I  would  not  swear  positively  that  that  was  the  date. 

Q.  But  you  do  swear  it  was  the  latter  part  of  April  1—A.  I  swear  it 
was  in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  In  Senator  Dorsey's  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Corner  of  Eleveuth  and  Fifth  streets  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Corner  of  Eleventh  and  I,  I  mean  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Vaile,  did  you  not,  while  you 
were  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department  ?— A.  If  I  did,  it  was  his  own  .seek- 
ing, sir. 

Q.  It  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  under  several  indictments  here,  are  you  not,  for  different 
matters  connected  with  the  Post-Office  Department"? — A.  The  records 
of  the  court  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  anybodj-,  excepting  yourself,  that  knows  about  this  mat- 
ter ? — A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  you  kept  no  letter-book  ? — A.  Certainly 
not.    The  company  did  business  on  grave-yard  principles. 

Q.  What  principles  I — A.  Grave-yard  principles ;  kept  no  books,  as 
your  man  Vaile  testified. 

Mr.  HiNE,  Of  course  we  will  ask  time  to  prove  that  Mr.  Miner  was  in 
Denver  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Provided  you  can. 

Mr.  HiNB.  The  court  will  give  us  the  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Provided  you  can  show  it.    Mr.  Miner  is  here. 

The  FoRBJViAN.  [Mr.  Dickson  ]  One  of  the  jurymen  desires  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Boone  a  question.  I  am  not  positive  that  it  is  a  question  that  may 
properly  be  allowed  at  this  time. 

[The  foreman  then  handed  to  the  court  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which 
was  written  the  question  referred  to.] 

The  Court.  [After  reading  the  question.]  No;  it  would  not  be  proper. 

The  Witness.  Can  1  be  discharged  now  ? 

The  Court  and  Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  AViLSON.  I  have  now  the  paper  that  I  offered  in  evidence  before 
recess.    It  has  been  certified  by  the  department.     It  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  deductions,  fines,  and  remissions  on  these  various  routes. 

The  Court.  Is  there  anj-  objection  to  that  paper? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  from  1879  to  1881.  Your  honor  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we  endeavored  to  put  in  the  deductions  and  on  their  objection  they 
were  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why,  no.  j 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  endeafcored  to^Dut.in  the^ues  and  deductions  and 
then  the  remissions  of  MWMMhmP'^S^a.s  true  in  the  Ojo  Cali- 
ente  route  and  in  probably  one  other.    After  we  had  got  a  portion  of 
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them  in  your  honor,  upon  their  objection,  decided  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  come  in  any  further. 
Our  object  in  putting  them  in  was  to  show  that  they  expedited  to  an 
impossible  schedule,  then  made  deductions,  and  then  remitted.  Your 
honor  said  it  was  too  remote,  and  after  having  let  some  portion  of  it 
in,  ruled  it  out  after  that  time.  If  this  were  full,  of  course  it  would 
cover  what  we  want  so  far  as  deductions  are  concerned,  and  we  should 
not  object  to  it,  but  it  is  limited  to  commencing  the  1st  of  January, 
1879.    It  does  not  go  back  and  does  noc  contain  all  the  remissions. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  If  your  honor  please,  I  am  astonished  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Bliss  has  stated  to  the  court  just  now.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  he 
has  submitted  a  tabular  statement  containing  fines  and  remissions,  and 
I  happened  to  get  the  case  of  Julian  to  Colton,  which  contains  a  claim, 
"  Period  for  which  .paid,  pay  per  quarter,  amount  of  flues  and  deduc- 
tions, warrants  and  drafts,  to  whom  paid,"  &c.  Now,  in  every  one  of 
these  there  is  a  claim  showing  the  remissions,  &c. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  ;  no  remissions. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Fines  and  deductions.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  your 
honor  will  remember  that  after  the  case  was  closed,  towards  the  last, 
at  alt  events,  after  the  first  two  or  three  routes  they  offered  these.  Now, 
all  the  office  that  this  paper  can  perform,  is  to  give  the  fines  and  deduc- 
tions on  each  route. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  there  a  remission  on  your  table  ? 

Mr.  AViLSON.  Certainly ;  here  is  a  remission.     [Indicating.] 

The  Court.  I  think  you  are  both  anxious  to  have  it  in.  It  may 
go  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  to  supplement  it  bj^  bringing 
it  down  from  the  commencement  of  this  term,  from  July  1, 1878,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879,  when  commenced,  we  make  no  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  make  no  objection  then. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Bring  it  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  not  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  To  this  term. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  term  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  term  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  bring  it  down  to  the  time  Brady  went  out.  That 
is  enough. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  bring  it  down  to  a  time  after  Brady  went 
out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  where  we  brought  it  to,  and  we  commenced  the 
1st  of  January,  because  that  covers  the  period  preceding  the  time  of 
his  going  out.    That  covers  all  the  time  of  Brady's  term. 

The  Court.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record.  We  do  not  want  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  court  in  reading  it. 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 


Post-Offioe  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  8,  1882. 
I,  Timothy  O.  Howe,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  certify- 
that  the  annexed  is  a  true  statement  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Poat-Office 
Department  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 
[SEAL.]  T.  O.  HOWE, 

Postmaster-General. 

Deductions,  fines,  and  remissions  on  routes  No.  34149,  35015,  35051,  38113,  38134,  38135, 
38140,  38150,  38152,  38156,  40104,  40105,  40113,  41119,  44140,  44154,  44160,  46132,  and 
46ii7,  from  April  1, 1879,  to  June  30,  1881. 


State  or  Territory. 


o  a 
■_3« 


34149. 
35015. 


35051. 


38113. 


Nebraska  . 
Dakota 


Dakota. 


Colorado  . 


38134. 


38135. 

38140. 


38160.. 
38152. . 


Colorado  . 


Colorado  . 
Colorado  . 


Colorado  . 
Colorado  . 


Ist  qr., 

Sd  " 

4th  " 

1st  " 

2d  " 

4th  " 

Ist  " 

2d  " 

1st  " 

2d  " 

3d  " 

4th  " 

Ist  " 

2d  " 

4th  " 

Ist  " 

2d  " 

2d  " 

3d    " 
4th  " 

Ist  " 
2d  " 
4th  " 
Ist  " 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
Ist  " 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d  " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d  " 
1st  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
1st  qr., 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d  " 
1st  " 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
Ist  " 
2d 


1879 
1880, 


1881. 
1879 


1881. 
1879, 


1881 
1879 


1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1879. 
1880 

1879. 


1881. 
1879. 
1880, 


Apr.  30, 
July  26, 
Jan.  24, 
Apr.  11 
July  28, 
Jan.  24, 
Mav  17 
Jnlv  26, 
Apr.  29 
July  15, 
Oct.  23 
Jan.  24 
Apr.  17 
July  28, 
Jan.  24, 
Apr.  29 
Aug.  _ 
July  26, 
Oct.  11, 
Deo.  15, 
May  25 
Mav  25, 
May  25, 
Aug.  13, 
Jan.  31 
Apr.  21 
July  23 
Oct.  24, 
Jan.  29, 
May 
Aug. 
Oct.  21 
Jan.  31 
Apr.  28 
July  20, 
Jan.  30, 
May  3 
Aug.  3, 
Feb.  14, 
Oct.  16 
Jan.  30 
May  3 
Aug.  3. 
Oct.  21 
Feb.  2 
Apr.  21 
Feb.  4, 
Apr.  27, 
July  19, 
Oct.  3 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


,1881 
I,  1881 
,  1880 
,1880 
:,  1880 
:.  1881 
',  1881 
,,  1881 
',  1879 
i,  1879 
,  1879 
:,  1880 
;  1880 
,,  1880 
,  1881 
',  1881 
,  1881 
,  1879 
,1881 
i,  1879 
.,  1880 
.,  1880 
',  1880 
;,  1880 
,  1881 
,  1881 
i,  1879 
;,  le79 
I,  1880 
1,  1880 
i,  1880 
,  1880 
,  1881 
i,  1P81 
i,  1881 
■  1880 
1, 1880 
,,  1880 
,  1882 

1. 1879 

1. 1880 
1, 1880 
i,  1880 
,1880 
;,  1881 
,  1881 
,1880 
',  1880 

1. 1880 
1,  1881 
!,  1881 

1. 1881 
:,  1881 
1, 1881 


$143  25 

74  46 

82  30 

793  37 

352  69 

53  90 

131  41 

209  30 

2,  515  95 
111  82 
252  95 

4, 503  89 

13,  328  60 

6,  385  78 

1,916  26 

11,282  74 

5,  523  30 

777  82 

-.336  01 

109  45 

til  89 

833  69 

1,  098  35 
609  73 

21  89 
58  97 
7  46 
454  95 
154  38 
134  66 
257  42 
119  04 
281  60 
510  38 
111  23 

12  60 

13  06 
47  60 
94  52 
27  40 
38  02 
82  65 
18  18 
12  20 

229  39 
254  46 

3,  014  07 

2,  526  03 

56  66 
87  00 
87  00 
87  00 
87  00 
87  00 


j 

1 

$100  00 

75  00 

July  13,1880 
July  13,1880 

$2,  267  49 
10,  036  25 



Aug.  19, 1880 

463  54 

2  50 



Nov.    4,1880 

47  60 

Feb.  18, 1882 
Feb.  18, 1882 

6  69 
19  56 

-~ 

1 



'  Being  an  additional  deduction. 


t  On  temporary  servioe. 
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38156... 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona 

4th  " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
4th  " 
let  " 
2d    " 
lat  " 
3d    " 
4th  ■' 
l3t  " 
2d     " 
3d    ■' 
4th  " 
Ist  " 
1st  " 
3d    " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
1st   " 
1st  " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
3d    " 
4th  '■ 
Ist  qr. 
2d     '■ 
2d     " 
3d     " 
4th    " 
1st  " 
2d    '■ 
3d    ■' 
4th  " 
lat  " 
2d    " 
3d    " 
4th  " 
lat  ■' 
2d    " 
1st  " 
4th" 
Ist  " 
2d    •' 
4th  " 
Ist  '■ 
2d    " 
let  " 
4th  " 
Ist  " 
2d    " 
3d    " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
3d    " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
4th  " 
1st  " 
2d    " 
4th  " 
lat  " 

1879. 
1880 
1860. 
1880, 

leeo. 

1881. 

1879. 

1679 

1679. 

1860, 

1860 

1860. 

1880 

1881 

1879. 

1879 

1880. 

1880. 

1881, 

1879. 

1679 

Jan.  28,  1880 
May    6,1880 
Aug.  3,  11-80 
Feb.    3,1681 
Apr.  21,  1881 
July  22, 1881 
Apr.  18,  1879 
Oct.    29,1979 
Jan.  21,  1880 
Apr.  22, 1880 
July  28, 1860 
Oct.  25, 1680 
Feb.    3,  If  81 
Apr.  30, 1881 
Apr.  18, 18^9 
Oct.   29,1879 
May  11,1880 
Jan.  26, 1880 
Apr.  30, 1881 
Apr.  18, 1879 

.Tan     98    11-80 

81,379  12 

1,  958  05 

305  20 

63  98 

153  07 

11  21 

1,  563  10 

1,211  59 

7,  789  83 

15,  544  05 

3,  367  08 

3,  513  80 

376  83 

274  62 

1,  574  51 

Aug.  19, 1880 

1 1,845  6» 

Mar.   8,1881 

38  06 

40104 

40105 

8250  00 
150  00 

214  41 

413  98 
71  48 
75  35 

854  37 

969  11 

176  88 

240  40 

330  44 

123  51 

136  89 

86  .58 

540  ii 

260  01 

947  02 

96  87 

1,922  83 

4,316  07 

4,754  98 

2,  773  43 

947  11 

705  63 

1,372  82 

761  65 

51  78 

414  41 
8.i6  68 

79  38 
381   77 

1,886  14 
98  61 
27  76 
352  72 
1,  4.57  26 
351  00 
1,  299  69 

80  40 
183  45 

15  75 
182  81 
172  17 

86  02 
504  00 
460  23 
143  45 

51  80 
612  23 

40113  . 

Dec.  23, 1881 

35  U 

lt8D.'  Apr.  20,' 1680 

1860.    July  28,  l8i-0 

'■   .    Oct.   26,  1^80 

"      1   Ki-h.     3   IHHl 

18s  1 
1K79 

1680 ; 
1879. 
1879 

1880 
1880 

1880 ! 
1881 

1879" 

181-0. 

1881 '. 
1879 
1880." 

1881" 

im. 

1880 " 
1881 

May  27,  lc80 
Jul'v  21-,  Iffl 
July  22,  1879 
Oct.    -IM,  1879 
Feb.     4,  18t0 
Apr.  29,  l8(-0 
July  28,  1870 
Oct.    aa,  1b79 
May     1,  1880 
May     3,1680 
Jul'y  20, 1860 
Oct.    30,  1880 
Jan.  31,  1880 
Apr.  2.\18fl 
July  26,1881 
Apr.  20,  1879 
Jan.  24,  1880 
Apr.  24,1880 
July  20, 1880 
Feb.    1,1881 
Apr.  25,1881 
July  21,1881 
Apr.  22,  1879 
Jan.  26,1880 
Apr.  16, 1880 
July  20,  1880 
Oct.    18,1880 
Jan.  31,1881 
Apr.  27,  1881 
July  al,  1881 
Oct.    23,1879 
Apr.  19, 1879 
July  18, 1879 
Jan.  23, 1880 
May  12, 1680 
July  29, 1880 
Jan.  31,1881 
May  19, 1881 

41119... 

Oregon 

Oregon 

44140-.. 

Aug. '7,1879 

96"87 

i 

Aug.  20,  iffib 
July  24, 1680 
Oct.    23,  1680 
Mar.  11,1881 
Mar.  10,  1882 

752  00 
2,  773  43 
889  75 
275  61 
969  76 

44154... 

Oregon 

44160... 

Apr.     9,1660 

144  52 

46132... 

46247... 

California 

John  H.  Pryoe  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  clerk  in  the 
contract  office  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  f — A.  Since  1871. 
Q.  Have  you  ^^^ ^^tize8ty1^cms^^  press-copy  letter-books  of 
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tbat  diNisiou  «— A.  I  have  had  nearly  all  of  this  time ;  I  have  had  charo-e 
of  them.  " 

Q.  [Submitting  a  press  copy-book  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  this 
book,  and  state  if  you  recognize  it.— A.  I  recognize  it  as  a  book  be- 
longing to  section  2  of  the  record  division  of  the  contract  office. 

Q.  It  is  a  press-copy  letter-book  of  the  contract  office  ?— A    Yes  sir 

Q.  Used  during  what  period  ?— A.  This  was  used  during  the  period 
from  December,  1880,  to  March  10,  1881. 

Q.  Used  for  what  purpose !— A.  For  press  copying  letters  written 
by  the  corresponding  clerks  of  the  contract  office. 

Q.  Signed  by  whom  '?— A.  By  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral. 

Q.  Please  turn  to  the  date  of  December  28,  1880,  and  see  if  you  find 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  postmaster  at  Englishtown,  New  Jersey.— A. 
I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— A.  December  28,  1880. 

Q.  AV hose  handwriting  is  the  signature  ?— A.  Thomas  J.  Brady's. 

Mr.  Mereick.  How  is  that  signed ;  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  look  at  the  five  following  pages  and  state  whose  hand- 
writing are  the  signatures  ■?— A.  The  five  following  pages  are  signed  by 
Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  The  letters  are  dated  what  day  ?— A.  The  29th  of  December, 
1880.  ' 

Q.  Please  look  at  the  five  following  pages  and  see  by  whom  they  are 
signed ! — A.  They  are  signed  by  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  Dated  on  what  day  1—A.  December  30, 1880. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  signed  by  Thomas  J.  Brady,  do  you  mean 
signed  by  him  individually  or  officially  ?— A.  Officially  as  Second  As- 
sistant. 

[The  letter-press  copy-book  submitted  to  the  witness  was  here  handed 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  for  inspection.] 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  letters  are  written  by  the  clerks  in  the  vari- 
ous divisions  and  that  they  sometimes  lie  there  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore they  are  signed! — A.  Not  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  they  lie 
over  till  the  next  day.  I  have  never  known  them  to  lie  over  two  or 
three  days. 

Q.  They  are  not  always  signed  on  the  day  they  are  dated,  are  they  f 
— A.  If  they  are  taken  in  to  the  Second  Assistant  they  are  signed,  but 
frequently  they  write  letters,  for  instance,  on  the  28th  and  do  not  take 
them  in  until  the  29th,  probably,  and  the  clerk  writing  the  letter  would 
forget  to  change  the  date.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  in  this  case. 
The  clerk  writing  the  letter  dates  it  the  day  he  writes  the  letter. 
Sometimes  the  letter  is  written  too  late  for  the  signature,  and  it  goes 
in  the  next  day. 

Q.  [Submitting  the  letter-press  copy-bookto  witness.]  Commence  here 
[indicating]  at  December  21,  and  look  through  until  the  end  of  the 
28th,  and  tell  the  jury  who  signed  all  the  letters!  [The  witness  here 
turned  over  a  number  of  the  leaves  of  the  nress  copv-book.]  Have 
you  looked  through  all  lfiM^^4'3flM<P^R^<^%ued  on  the  28th !— A. 
I  have. 


Q.  Who  signed  the  letters  on  the  28th  ? — A.  They  are  signed  by  John 
L.  French. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  All  ? — A.  All  but  one.    With  the  exception  of  the  one  at  En- 
glishtown,  N.  J. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  ISTow,  is  that  the  last  letter  on  the  28th  ! — A.  It  follows  the  last 
letter  of  the  28th.    It  is  dated  the  28th.    That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Brady. 

Q.  ^STow,  then  turn  over  till  the  next  day,the  29th,  and  see  who  sigus 
on  the  29th  ? — A.  [After  turning  the  leaves  of  the  book.]  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  as  Second  Assistant,  on  the  29th. 

Q.  How  many  letters  are  there  on  the  28th  signed  by  French  °? — A 
I  find  four. 

Q.  Four  on  the  28th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  singed  by  Mr.  French. 

Q.  And  the  last  one  signed  on  that  day,  as  appears  on  that  book,  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Brady  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  last  one  bearing  that  date  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Brady  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day  he  signs  all  the  letters,  does  he  ? — A.  Ou  the 
29th. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  to  the  jury  that  sometimes  letters  lie 
over  a  day,  having  been  written  on  a  i^articular  day,  before  they  are 
signed  ? — A.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  for  them  to  lie  over  till  the  next 
day,  but  not  more  than  one  day. 

Q.  Does  not  that  often  occur? — A.  Xot  very  often ;  occasionally;  it 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  office  with  reference  to  the  signature 
of  all  the  letters  that  are  signed  on  one  day ;  does  the  Second  Assistant 
sign  a  part  of  them,  or  are  a  part  of  them  signed  by  the  Acting  Second 
Assistant '? — A.  That  has  occurred  frequently  when  the  Second  Assistant 
was  away,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  about  noon.  The  chief 
clerk  would  probably  sign  up  for  tLe  balance  of  the  day.  I  have  known 
that  to  occur. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  known  that  to  occur  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  how 
often,  but  I  have  often  known  it  to  occur. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  occur  as  often  as  once  in  two  years  f 
— A.  oSTot  oftener,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  how  often  it  has  oc- 
curred.    I  know  it  has  occurred  during  my  time. 

Q.  Can  you  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  that  has  occurred  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  present. 

Q.  You  cannot  at  present  recall  an  instance  when  that  has  occurred? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  an  instance  within  five  years  when  that  occurred!" 
— A.  No,  sir. 

REDIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  You  say  you  cannot  recall  a  particular  instance,  but  you  know  it 
has  occurred  i — A.  1  know  it  has  occurred,  but  I  could  not  tell  without 
referring  to  the  books. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  its  having  occurred  when  the  Second  Assistant 
was  over  with  Sheridan  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was. 
Q.  It  might  have  occurred  when  he  was  over  there.     Who  do  yoa 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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flud  the  letters  signed  by  on  the  29tli  ?— A.  On  the  29th  they  are  signed 
by  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  Who  signed  them  on  the  30th  ?— A.  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  How  were  they  signed  on  the  31st"? — A.  By  J.  L.  French. 

Q.  Look  tlirough  the  31st  entirely  ?— A.  [After  turning  over  pages 
of  letter-press  copy-book.]  The  letters  of  the  31st  are  signed  by  J.  L. 
French,  acting  Second  Assistant. 

Q.  He  did  not  write  anj"  on  the  1st  ? 

The  Witness.  On  the  1st  of  January,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Meerick.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  iSTo,  sir;  there  were  none  written  on  that  date. 

Q.  On  the  28th  the  correspondence  does  not  seem  to  be  very  volumi- 
nous ;  only  five  letters  ? — A.  This  was  only  in  one  section.   / 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  whetlier  it  was  or  not.  The  letters  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  voluminous ;  only  live  letters  on  that  day  ? — A.  That  is 
all  on  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  How  many  sections  are  there  there '? — A.  We  have  five  record 
sections  iu  the  contract  office  now.     At  that  time  we  had  but  foirr. 

Q.  Bach  one  has  a  letter -book  ? — A.  Each  section  has  a  letter-book, 
aD(l  there  are  a  certain  number  of  States  to  each  desk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  two  different  pei'sons  signing 
on  the  same  day  within  five  years  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  he  knows  it  has  been  done. 

The  Court.  He  has  been  inquired  of  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly;  by  the  counsel  himself,  fully. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 
Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  telegraph  books  of  the  department "? — 
A.  jSTo,  sir ;  I  have  no  connection  with  them  at  all. 

John  H.  Alcott  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position? — Answer.  Corresponding  clerk  in 
the  contract  office. 

Q.  [Submitting  a  book  to  witness.]  Please  look  at  this  book,  and  see 
if  you  know  what  it  is  ? — A.  It  is  the  telegraph  book  used  in  our  of- 
fice— the  contract  office. 

Q.  Containing  a  retain  copy  of  the  dispatches  sent ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  book  that  was  identified  by  the  witness  was  submitted  to  the 
counsel  for  inspection.] 

Mr.  HiNE.  [After  having  inspected  the  page  of  the  book  submitted 
to  him.]  I  think  that  is  the  telegram  that  Mr.  Vaile  spoke  about. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  offer  this  in  evidence.     [Beading :] 

(Copy  of  telegram  216.) 

By  W.  U.  Tel.  Co. 

Post-Officb  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  AasiSTAUT  Postmaster-General, 

irashingion,  D.  C,  August  20ih.,  1878. 

To  H.  M.  Vaile, 

IndejJendeiice,  Mo. ; 
What  service  of  Miner,  T?ecfy£jf/^^  jW^/JWSJ^t^J)'^"  expect  to  put  in  operation  ? 


Pof-lmaster  at  Dalles,  Oregin,  sajs  routes  from  there  not  carried  and  mails  iyiug  in 
office.     This  cannot  be  permitted  longer. 

THOS.  J.  BRADY, 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  Gen'l. 
Charge  P.  O.  D. 

T.  J.  B. 

Henry  L.  Nelson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question;  Do  you  know  A.  C.  Buell  1 — Answer.  I  know  Mr.  Buell. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Several 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  in  the  winter  of  1881  and  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  in  which  Mr.  Brady's  name  was  mentioned ! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  object  to  that.  I  suppose,  your  honor,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  testimony  is  to  contradict  Mr.  Vaile's  testimony.  We  did 
not  ask  Mr.  Vaile  on  the  direct  examination  anything  about  what  he 
had  said  to  this  gentleman.  It  was  all  brought  out  on  the  cross-exam- 
ination. Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  under  the  rule  which  the 
court  established,  this  kind  of  testimony  is  not  admissible.  If  your 
honor  will  remember,  the  matter  was  largely  discussed  when  Doctor 
Peterson  was  put  upon  the  stand  to  contradict  Walsh,  and  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  matter  connected  with  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute,  that  had  been  brought  out  on  cross-examination,  your  honor 
excluded  it. 

The  Court.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  put  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  was  entirely  brought  out,  your  honor.  We  never 
asked  Mr.  Buell  anything  on  the  subject.  It  was  all  brought  out  on 
cross-examination. 

The  Court.  It  makes  no  matter  whether  it  was  brought  out  on  cross- 
examination  or  examination-inchief.  If  it  be  matter  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  trial  the  witness  may  be  contradicted  provided  the  proper 
foundation  is  laid. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  was  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  at  all.  Mr.  Buell  was 
put  upon  the  stand  to  settle  a  question  of  fact,  which  was  matter  in- 
volved in  the  testimony  of  Walsh,  and  upon  the  cross-examination  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  or  showing  animus  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
ness this  investigation  was  gone  into  touching  the  conversations  in  1881. 
Now,  I  submit  to  your  honor,  it  has  become  too  remov.  d  from  the  is- 
sues we  are  trying.  In  the  iirst  place  the  testimony  of  Walsh  related 
to  a  transaction  which  he  detailed,  occurring  outside  of  the  issue  in  the 
case,  merely  laying  a  foundation  for  what  he  had  heard  one  of  the  de- 
fendants say — merely  for  that  purpose.  And  in  that  testimony  upon 
cross-examination  he  made  several  statements.  Mr.  Buell  was  put  upon 
the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  his  cross-examination.  Now, 
that  makes  two  removes,  and  this  makes  three;  so  that  we  are  wan- 
der ng  step  by  step  away  from  the  issue,  and  I  submit  to  the  court  that 
this  is  not  proper  testimony  in  the  trial  of  this  case. 

The  Court.  The  subject  of  that  testimony  was  the  jjayment  of  that 
th(,usand  dollars.  Walsh  had  testified  that  lie  had  paidthemoney  by  di- 
reciion  of  Brady.  Buell  swore  that  that  wasnottrue  ;  that  he  received 
the  money  from  Walsh  on  account  of  services  which  he  himself  had 
rendered  to  Walsh ;  and  it  was  a  private  matter  between  them  with 
Avliich  Brady  had  nothing  to  do.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  matter 
very  close  to  the  subject  of  this  trial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  brought  out  in  the  examination -in-chief 
■or  in  the  cios8-examii£a^iAftiz$clfabi3idli^fbrdSi0f®)per  foundation  is  laid  by 
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which  to  contradict  him.  In  regard  to  matter  wholly  collateral,  not 
touchiug  the  issue  in  the  case,  the  witness  who  answers  such  a  question 
as  that  on  cross-examination  answers  it  safely,  whether  he  is  lying  or 
not,  because  he  cannot  be  contradicted.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
goes  very  closely  to  the  merits  of  the  case  as  affecting  the  credit  of  a 
witness  in  regard  to  a  witness  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  credit  of  a  witness  who 
said  anything  a'lout  the  merits  of  the  case,  who  said  anything  about  a 
question  touching  the  issue. 

The  Court.  Certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Mr.  Buell  said  nothing  about  this  question.  He  was 
not  called  for  that  purpose.  AVe  sought  to  contradict  Mr.  Walsh  by 
Dr.  Peterson,  and  your  honor  excluded  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  col- 
lateral. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  was  on  another  route. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  brought  it  out  on  another  matter.  Now,  he  is 
going  into  all  those  conversations  which  he  alleges,  or  which  he  tried  to 
show  by  Buell  had  taken  i)lace  in  1881,  about  various  deals  in  stocks 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  submit  to  the  court  that  that  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  question  we  are  examining,  and  that  if  anything 
can  be  collateral  it  must  be  that.  Shall  we  be  allow^ed  to  call  somebody 
to  contradict  him  "? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  ought  to  be,  if  this  is  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  questions  they  are  going  to 
put,  but  if  they  relate  to  Chattanooga  stock,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
probably  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make  your  objection  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  make  this  point :  It  may  be  a  little  prema- 
ture, but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  no 
sufficient  foundation  in  law  was  laid  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
for  the  interrogatories  that  seem  to  be  impending. 

IMr.  Merrick.  Ton  do  not  know  what  they  are  yet. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are,  but  I  want 
now,  at  this  stage,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  that  point,  so 
that  we  will  have  it  in  mind  as  this  examination  progresses. 

Mr.  Merrick,  l^ow,  Mr.  Nelson,  stand  up,  and  do  not  answer  my 
questions,  ]ilease,  until  the  court  says  you  may. 

Mr.  Bliss.  |Tnterposing.J  With  the  i)ermission  of  the  court,  there  is 
a  single  letter  which  I  think  Mr.  Pryor  overlooked,  and  I  would  like  to 
recall  him. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

[Mr.  Nelson  was  allowed  to  leave  the  stand.] 

John  H.  Prtor  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  [Submitting  letterpress  copy-book  to  witness.]  Please  look 
at  this  book,  under  date  of  December  27,  1880,  at  page  197.  What 
do  you  And  there  ?— Answer.  I  find  a  letter  addressed  to  Daniel  White, 
South  Dover,  New  York,  signed  by  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Q.  As  Assistant  Postmaster-General  ?— A.  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  preceding  letter,  dated  on  the  24th  of  December. 
-A.  That  is  signed  by  JnhitE^fi\lr^l\^F'PUi^M^^^^'^  Assistant. 

Q.  Now,  please  look  at^M^UfcKfn^m  one  of  the  27 Ch  of  De- 


cember  you  have  already  testified  about,  and  tell  us  what  that  is? — A, 
That  is  a  letter  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  signed  by  J.  L.  French,  Act- 
ing Second  Assistant. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  letter  succeeding  that. — A.  That  is  also  signed 
by  J.  L.  French. 

Q.  Dated  what  date  ? — A.  December  27. 

Heney  L.  S'elson  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Meebick  : 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Buellinl880 
or  1881  in  which  Mr.  Brady's  name  was  mentioned  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Wait  until  he  answers  that  question. 

Answer.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr,  Buell  in  1880. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  Some  tioie  in  the  fall ;  I  think  the  early  fall. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place? — A.  It  began  at  my  house  and  ended  iu 
Lafayette  Square. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing  and  objecting.]  Oh,  no. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  in  that  conversation  about  Brady  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  your  honor.  We  now  come  to  the  verj^  point 
I  made. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  tried  to  suit  them.    I  commenced  the  other  way. 

The  Court.  In  regard  to  a  question  of  that  kind,  the  rule  as  to 
leading  questions  is  not  applicable.  You  have  a  right  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  impeached  witness  made  such  and  such  a  statement 
to  him  at  that  time  or  not.  It  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It 
is  important,  too,  because  the  court  ought  to  know  precisely  the  matter 
to  which  the  witness  is  called,  so  that  you  can  put  the  question  in  that 
shape,  and  the  court  then  will  see  what  the  relevancy  of  the  matter  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  about  to  do  that  and  Mr.  Totten  objected,  and 
I  thought  I  had  better  conform  to  what  he  wanted. 

The  Court.  I  know.  In  order  that  the  court  may  see  what  you  are 
going  to  inquire  about  it  is  proper  you  should  put  the  question  in  that 
shape. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  he  objected,  ami 
I  thought  I  would  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  my  point  is  that  they  put  no  question  to  Mr.  Buell 
having  reference 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  How  can  you  tell  until  he  puts  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  speaking  about  time.  They  asked  him  as  to  a 
conversation  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881.  The  witness  has  said  that 
the  conversation  that  he  is  speaking  about  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1880, 
a  time  to  which  the  attention  of  the  other  witness  was  not  attracted. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  18S0-'81. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  put  it  either  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  page  2125  he  fixes  it  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1S8L 
On  page  2126  he  puts  it  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881.  Then  again  he 
puts  it  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881 ;  then  again  1880  or  1881,  and  then 
in  1880  and  1881.  That  was  with  reference  to  writing  articles.  It  has 
no  relation  to  the  conversation  with  this  witness  who  is  now  on  the 
stand. 


Mr.  McSwEENY.  On  page  2128  is  the  saine: 
Digitizbd  by  Microson® 
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Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  18S1,  &o. 

Half  a  dozen  times  it  is  called  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881,  or  the  win- 
ter of  1880  and  1881,  bnt  no  other  time  was  designated  than  the  win- 
ter of  1880  or  1881,  and  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  I  have  got  it  about  every  way.  I  fixed  it 
around  on  all  sides  of  the  compass,  and  your  honor  said  my  foundation 
was  completely  laid.     Now,  on  page  2128  : 

Are  you  willing  to  say  you  never  had  such  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  is^o  such  foundation  was  by  any  man  built.  He  says, 
he  has  got  it  all  around.     I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  quicksand  that  my  foundation  is  upon.  It 
is  a  good  foundation. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  It  is  slow  sand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Tour  honor,  I  have  put  it  in  every  shape.  I  have 
located  the  place.  If  you  locate  the  place  with  positive  certainty  and 
locate  the  time  with  proximity  you  have  done  enough.  This  i,s  the  rea- 
son for  the  rule  :  That  the  witness  who  is  interrogated  on  the  stand 
sliall  have  in  reference  to  the  conversation  a  sufflcient  designation  to- 
kuow  what  conversation  it  was.  Now,  I  have  located  the  conversation 
iu  Lafayette  Square  in  all  these  interrogatories.  If  I  had  said  in  the- 
winter  of  1881  and  at  Lafayette  Square,  and  it  was  in  the  summer  or  fall, 
yet  being  in  Lafayette  Square  it  would  be  a  sufficient  designation  to  call 
his  attention  to  it.  The  rule  is  not  an  arbitrary  iron  rule  without  rea- 
son or  sense.  The  rule  is  that  the  conversation  shall  be  so  designated 
that  the  witness  shall  know  what  conversation  is  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  one  word  further :  This  conver- 
sation that  he  called  to  the  attention  of  the  witness,  he  located  as  he 
says  in  Lafayette  Square.  I  have  already  said  that  he  located  it  in  the 
winter  of  1880  and  1881,  or  1880  or  1881.  The  conversation  the  wit- 
ness has  designated  was  at  another  time.  He  says  it  was  a  conversa- 
tion that  began  at  his  house  and  ended  at  Lafayette  Square.  No  such 
conversation  as  that  was  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Merriok.  I  will  ask  my  brother  if  he  does  not  think  Buell  knew 
what  conversation  I  meant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Am  I  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  ask  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  ask  any  man  if  Buell  did  not  know. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  authority  in  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  this  is  the  rule :  That  if  the  witness  is  interrogated 
with  sufficient  closeness  and  accuracy^  to  satisfy  the  judge  that  the  wit- 
ness knew  what  conversation  he  was  inquired  of  about,  that  is  sufficient 
designation  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  never  saw  that  in  any  book. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  Mr.  Buell  had  been  told  that  this  conversation  began 
at  this  man's  house,  and  that  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1880,  he  might  then 
have  recalled  the  conversation,  and  been  moderately  able  to  tell  what 
it  was,  or  to  tell  exactly.  But  he  was  misled  by  its  being  located  in 
Lafayette  Square,  and  by  having  the  time  fixed  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Your  honor,  will  see  it  was  not  a  fair  warning  to  the  witness  whom 
they  desire  to  contradict. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Will  the  court  please  look  at  page  2128,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  use  in  sticking  in  the  bark  to  discover  whether  the  sub- 
stance of  that  is  a  matter  .of. -contracliclion  :  „^ 
uigitizea  by  Microsoft® 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelsou  m  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  oriu  the  winter  Ijegin-  . 


niiig  ill  1879,  iu  Lafayette  Park  or  square  or  elsewhere,  that  Brady  proposed  to  take 
yon  in  o  a  deal  on  Nashville  and  Chattauooga  stock,  but  you  had  replied  that  yon  had 
no  money  to  put  up  on  a  margin,  when  Brady  said  "  No  matter  ;  we  will  furnish  the 
margin  for  you"? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

That  is  the  conversatiou  proposed  to  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  Mbreick.  I  have  not  told  you  what  I  propose  to  ask  for. 

Mr.  McSwBBNY.  But  I  know  the  foundation  you  have  laid. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Look  three  pages  back,  and  you  will  see  the  founda- 
tion for  another  structure.  Take  pages  2124,  2125,  and  2126.  You 
know  I  had  trouble  with  that  witness. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  will  read  from  page  2124 : 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  Lafayette  Square,  in  tlie  winter  of  1880  or 
.1881,  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  aid  as  a  newspaper  man  in  connection  with  the 
star-route  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  said  that  to  anybody. 

H^ow  I  will  read  from  page  2125 : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to  write  things  or  to 
write  anything? — A.  I  dob't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  too  broad,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Yes,  it  is  too  broad. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  interposing  objections,  but  that  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Mjskrick.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  too  broad.     I  named  the  time. 

The  Court.  Yes;  but  Lame  the  time  and  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Nelson,  in  the  winter  o£  18d0,  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to 
write  anything  or  things  for  him  ? — .A.  No,  sir. 

Now  from  page  2126 : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881 
abouti  Mr.  Brady  ?^-A.  It  is  possible  we  may  have  had  some  conversation  about  General 
Brady.  I  donot  know  as  to  that.  I  have  had  conversations  concerning  General  Brady, 
■one  way  and  another,  with  a  great  many  men,  newspaper  men.  I  don't  know  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  said  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  this  conversation  in  the  winter  of 
188U  (ir  1881,  that  you  had  written  articles  in  defense  of  Mr.  Brady  ?— A.  Why  I  evi- 

■deutly  had  written  them.    That  was  plain  enough.    Anybody  can  see  that. 

*  #  *  *  >   '  ..  * 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1331,  that  Mr.  Brady 
was  8i>  pleased  with  what  you  had  written  that  he  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  on 
Nash\illeand  Chattanooga  stock ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Now,  where  next,  Mr.  Merrick?  I  have  read  from  pages  2124,  2125, 
and  2126.     I  will  read  from  page  2127  : 

The  Court.  He  ought  to  answer  it  categorically  and  squarely. 

Q.  Give  me  your  answer  to  my  question? — A.  [After  a  pause.]  If  a  man  is  expected 
to  remember  all  the  conversations  he  has  had  accurately  in  two  years,  then  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  am  expected  to  recollect  all  the  cou- 
"versatioiis 

The  Court.  [Interposing  and  severely.]  That  is  not  what  you  are  bound  to  say  or 
have  a  right  to  say.  I  want  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  will  be  treated  as  any 
other  witness  here,  and  you  must  answer  that  question  squarely.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.] 
Now,  ie)ieat  the  question  and  see  what  his  answer  is. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  conversation  with  Mr  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  or  1881,  say 
that  Brady  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal,  a  speculation,  or  enterprise  on  Nashville 
^nd  Chattauooga  stuck? — A.  No  sir,  I  never  had  any  conversation  of  that  kind  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  and 
1881,  iu  J^afayette  Park,  in  which  you  said  anything  about  Mr.  Brady  and  Nashville 
■and  Chattanonga  stock  ?— A.  Not  that  I  recoUe'ct.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  the  conver- 
sation itself     I  do  not  recollect  the  scene  of  it  at  all. 

On  page  2128  comes  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  searching  ques- 
tion of  all : 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  or  iu  the  winter  begin- 
aiing  in  1879,  iu  Lafayette  ^^W^Ky?*MM^g5^,  that  Brady  proposed    to  take 
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you  into  a  deal  on  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock,  but  you  had  replied  that  vnu  had 
no  money  to  put  on  a  margin,  when  Brady  said,  "No  matter;  we  will  faruish  th& 
margin  for  you?"— A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelsou 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  such  a  conversation  with  anybody  else? A.  No  air 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  say  you  never  had  such  a  conversation  with  Mr  Nelson  ?_A 
I  think  I  am.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  not  further  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  speculation  in  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  stock  that  yon  had  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ?— A  I  may  have 
stated  to  some  persons  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  made  money  ii'i  stock 
speculations,  but  I  never  said  it  was  in  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  because  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  wiih  that  stock  at  all,  either  with  General  Brady  or  auyljody 

Q.  Did  you  sav  to  Mr.  Nelson  at  the  time  I  have  speolBed  that  Brady  proposed  to^ 
take  you  into  a  deal  on  Louisville  and  Nashville  stock  ? — A.  No  sir. 

The  CoxTKT.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  If  your  inquiry  is  about  deals  in 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga 

Mr.  Mereick.  [Interposing.]  I  have  not  asked  the  question  yet.  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  premature  about  it. 

The  GouET.  In  your  examination  of  Buell  you  asked  him 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  [Interposing.]  We  have  covered  every  place  in 
Lafayette  Park. 

The  CoTJET.  I  will  finish  after  you  are  through.  I  say,  in  the  inter- 
rogatories Mr.  Merrick  put  to  Buell,  he  seemed  to  refer  to  collateral 
matters  entirelj'. 

Mr.  Mereick.  ISo ;  I  do  not.  Tour  honor  has  not  heard  the  point 
yet.  My  object  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Buell  admitted  to  Mr.  Nelson  that 
he  was  in  Mr.  Brady's  employ,  and  that  Brady  was  indebted  to  him, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Buell  as  follows : 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  What  page  1 

Mr.  Meerick.  First  on  page  2124 : 

Q.  D  d  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  Lafayette  Square,  in  the  winter  of  1880  or 
1881,  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  aid  as  a  newspaper  man  in  connection  witli  the 
star-route  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  said  that  to  anybody. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  relations  between  Brady  and  Buell, 
out  of  which  grew  Brady's  obligations  to  Buell,  and  for  which  the 
money  was  paid  to  Buell : 

Q.  You  never  said  that  to  Mr.  Nelson  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  Nelson  I  mean^the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  know  him.     Henry  L.  Nelson,  I  presume  you  mean. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name ;  but  he  was  and  is  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Post? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  that  statement  to  Henry  L.  Nelson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  similar  to  that  ? — A.  No,sir;  I  don't  think  I  did.  I 
did  not  say  anything  that  would  bear  that  construction. 

Q.  Dirl  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  aid  in  any  par  icnlar  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  engaged  your  services  as  a  newspaper 
man  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  engaged  your  services  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  solicited  your  services? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to  do  writing  for  him  '! — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  said  that,  or  not.     General  Brady  had  suggested  to  me  in  the 
course  of  our  relations  since  this  matter  dccurred — I  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not 
asked    me  to  write  things;  but  I  would  swear  that  he  had  not  asked  me  to  write 
things  about  the  matter  that  my  testimony  refers  to. 

There  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation.  He  swore  on  the  stand  that 
he  had  no  business  relations  with  Brady  at  all  prior  to  the  time  that 
Brady  let  him  have  the  money  to  buy  The  Capital.  Now,  I  wanted  to 
show  by  this  con v(?rsation,. that  he  haA  wither.  Nelson  that  he  had 
admitted  that  Brady  hadW|S^ff>£ffl?''°^Wf  on  page  212.5  : 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  say  to  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  18S0,  that  Brady  had  asked  you  to 
■write  anything  or  things  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1381,  that  Brady  had  ever  asked 
you  to  write  anything  for  him  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  I  did.  My  relations  with 
Nelson  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  I  would  make  such  communications  to  him  at 
any  time. 

Now,  ou  page  2126 : 

Q.  Then  in  1880  and  1881  you  did  write  articles  ij  defense  of  Mr.  Bracly  ?— A.  I  cer- 
tainly did  in  the  winter  of  lrt80  and  1881. 

Q.'You  did  in  1880  and  1881  write  articles  in  defense  of  Brady  ?— A.  I  don't  know 
■wheiher  you  would  call  them  in  defense  or  not.  I  have  been  writing  articles  more  of 
less  on  his  side  of  the  case  for  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Nelson  in  this  conversation  that  he  had  solicited  you  to  write 
and  you  had  written  1 — A.  Not  to  my  recollection,  sir ;  as  I  said,  I  do  not  remember 
.any  lonversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  on  the 
«ulijfct  ? — A.  According  to  my  best  recollection  I  had  none. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  that  Mr.  Brady 
was  so  pleased  with  what  you  had  written  that  he  proposed  to  take  you  into  a  deal  on 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Here  was  a  relatioji  between  Brady  and  this  newspaper  writer,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  that  this  newspaper  writer — and  he  is  a  very  able 
writer — should  write  articles  for  him.  That  was  the  business  relation, 
and  Brady  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work,  that  he  not  only  paid 
him  the  price  through  Mr.  Walsh,  as  he  testified  to  here,  but  afterwards 
proposed  to  take  him  into  a  deal  on  Chattanooga  stock,  in  which  Brady 
was  largely  engaged,  denominating  the  purchase-money  of  the  stock  as 
■"ginger"  in  the  Walsh  letter.  I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that 
Mr.  Buell  did  have  the  conversation  with  him,  and  did  say  to  him  that 
Brady  had  solicited  him  to  write,  that  he  had  written,  and  Brady  was 
very  well  pleased  with  what  he  had  written,  and  thus  establish  those 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  Brady  and  Buell. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  court  please,  he  admits  the  relation.  Now 
they  ask  to  run  out  into  minutise,  and  to  state  the  degree  of  exultation 
or  delight  that  Brady  had  on  the  subject.    Is  that  competent  ? 

Mr.  Mekeick.  Is  there  a  biisiness  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  ad- 
mitted 1 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  By  this  kind  of  proof:  he  was  so  pleased  with, 
him  that  he  said  he  would  take  him  fishing — I  don't  care  what  he 
said — he  said  he  would  let  him  into  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  stock. 
Sometimes  the  more  you  are  let  into  Chattanooga  the  better  you 
aint  off.  That  would  be  simply  a  manner  of  expressing  his  de- 
light. He  says,  ''I  don't  know  whether  I  said  that  to  this  man 
or  not."  They  are  trying  to  contradict  his  admitted  relation. 
They  are  trying  now  to  go  off  on  immaterial  questions  that  throw  no 
light  at  all  on  the  subject.  If  we  can  be  impeached  on  these  trifling 
things,  then  we  can  impeach  the  impeacher,  and  the  impeacher  of  the 
impeacher  of  the  original  impeached  party  can  himself  be  impeached, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  and  we  fritter  away  the  real  question  at  bar.  It 
appears  to  me  when  they  were  hunting  up  what  the  general  rule  was 
the  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that  the  real  substance  of  the  question  is  the 
thing  they  should  propose  to  contradict  him  on.  What  light  would  it 
throw  upon  the  issue  as  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  that  Mr.  Brady  ex- 
pressed about  his  writings?  He  says,  "  I  am  a  writer.  I  admit  it." 
The  court  said  it  would  allow  considerable  liberality  towards  Mr.  Buell 
in  his  examination,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  relation.  Your  honor  ad- 
mitted that  you  were  going  to  the  full  extent,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  party,  to  showlhat.  he  .wrot&certa^^  which  were  improper 

in  their  phraseology,  ^mizea  Dy  iviicroson^ 
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The  Court.  I  know.  The  court  did  not  say  that  it  allowed  the  lib- 
eral cross-examination  of  the  witness  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  put  it  on  that  ground.     I  say 

•The  CotiRT.  [Interposing.]  That  is  unjust  to  the  court. 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  No.     The  court  said  that  they  might  show  these 
articles  that  he  wrote.     I  do  not  justify  the  articles.    I  am  not  on  that. 
The  Court.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the  extent  of  the  work  was 
shown  in  a  pretty  full  and  liberal  cross-examination  upon  the  part  of  the 
l)rosecution.  Now,  there  is  no  relationship  that  he  denies.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  kind.  The  party  admits  that  he  is  a  brother ;  that  he 
is  a  father ;  that  he  is  a  son  ;  that  he  is  a  i^artner ;  that  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  person  on  trial.  I  have  never  understood  that  you  could 
go  into  the  whole  minutife,  and  then  contradict  on  this  minutia^  that 
you  have  called  out. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  I  may  be  jDermitted  to  say  one  single  word  it  is  this  : 
The  witness  Buell  undertook  to  say  that  he  had  no  relations  with 
Brady,  and  did  not  know  Brady  at  the  time  of  the  Congressional  in- 
vestigation. In  that,  as  in  some  other  respects,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  showed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  date  of  the  Congressional  in- 
vestigation.    That  was  in  1880. 

The  Court.  Prior  to  the  12th  of  January. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes  ;  the  12th  of  January  was  the  date  the  iirst  witness 
was  examined.    It  was  the  date  of  his  resignation  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Merriok.  He  says  he  did  not  know  Brady  until  February. 
Then  after  meeting  twice  he  commenced  negotiations  for  money  to  buy 
The  Capital,  ending  in  March  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  from  Brady  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  Congressional  committee  was  appointed  on  the  8th 
of  January,  and  on  the  12th  of  January  they  first  met.  On  the  8th  of 
January  was  signed  the  last  of  the  checks  of  Mr.  Buell's.  Mr.  Buell 
fixed  upon  the  stand  his  dealings  with  Walsh  as  about  the  8th.  In  that 
connection  he  was  asked  as  to  his  relations  to  Brady,  Mr.  Walsh's  state- 
ment being  that  he  paid  the  money  in  consequence  of  a  request  of  Brady 
for  services  rendered.  Mr.  Buell  undertook  to  deny  it  by  saying  that 
he  had  no  such  relations  with  Brady  or  any  relations  at  all  at  that 
time.  Ojj^  tliat  question  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  not  in  April 
made  a  statement  to  this  witness  as  to  Brady's  having  come  to  him  and 
got  him  to  render  service  in  connection  with  that  investigation,  and  he 
made  the  statements  which  have  been  read  here.  I  submit  that  if  it 
transpired  that  he  did  make  this  statement  it  will  go  clearly  to  contra- 
dict him. 

[Mr.  Wilson  arose.] 

The  Court.  I  have  heard  enough  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  to  me  that  you  have  not  complied  with  the  rule  in  laying  the 
foundation  as  to  time.  You  propose  to  ask  this  witness  whether  the 
conversation  did  not  take  place  in  the  fall  of  1880. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  to  the  matter  of  time  I  will  see  what  he  is  going 
to  say.    I  wiU  try  and  fix  it  more  definitely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  stated,  in  the  fall  of  1880. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  see  what  time  it  was,  if  your  honor  thinks  it  is 
material. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  pretty  rigid  rule,  and  the  rule  requires  that  in 
laying  the  foundation  yq!D/gfifft^tf0>sftfft»-($S8ff®P*i  some  place  and  name 
the  person  to  whom  the  declaration  was  made. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  named  the  person. 


The  Court.  And  the  authorities  all  are  that  if  you  make  the  ques- 
tion so  broad  as  "  Did  you  never  say  so  ?"  that  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  will  not  do. 

The  CotFET.  "  Did  you  say  so  and  so  to  such  a  person  on  a  certain 
time,"  will  not  do  either,  because  you  mnsr,  fix  the  place.  ISTow,  in 
this  instance  you  have  got  the  place  all  right,  but  you  have  not  got  the 
time. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  have  got  1880  and  1881. 

The  CouET.  But  you  asked  the  witness  about  the  winter  of  1880 
and  1881. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Or  1881  at  Lafayette  Park. 

The  CoUET.  And  thie  witness  whom  you  called  to  contradict  him  re- 
fers to  a  conversation  he  had  with  him  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and  not  in 
the  winter  of  1880-'81.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  excludes  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  us  see  what  the  time  was. 

The  GouET.  There  is  another  thing.  The  questions  put  to  Buell  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  this  contradiction  were  questions  relating  to 
offers  on  the  part  of  Brady  to  Buell  of  favors  in  stock  transactions. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  was  only  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  For  writing  articles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  Let 'us  hear  the  court  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  will  compromise  with  you  on  that. 

The  CoiTET.  So  far  as  these  stock  transactions  are  referred  to,  they 
seem  to  be  matters  not  of  primary  consequence,  but  secondary  to  the 
fact  of  employment.  They  are  evidence  of  intimacy  and  employment. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  employment  itself  is  concerned  it  is  primary 
and  shows  the  relations  between  the  two.  The  other  is  merely  evidence 
to  prove  the  primary  fact. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  so. 

The  CouET.  The  fact  of  employment  is  the  chief  and  only  fact  of  any 
consequence.  You  could  not  contradict  him  upon  the  others,  because 
they  are  secondary  in  their  character  and  therefore  collateral.  But  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  not  laid  the  foundation  in  respect  to 
the  time. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Let  me  see  how  close  I  can  come. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  conversation  between  you  and  Buell  in  Lafa- 
yette Park? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  in  September,  1880.  It 
was  the  only  important  conversation  I  ever  held  with  Mr.  Buell,  and  I 
fix  it  in  that  way.    It  was  in  the  early  fall. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Now,  your  honor,  there  is  another  rule  that  when  a 
question  is  asked  and  a  time  is  tixed  and  it  is  not  the  exact  time,  and 
the  witness  undertakes  to  say,  "I  never  did  at  that  time  or  any  other 
time,"  he  is  then  outside  of  the  rule.  He  assumes  to  say,  "  N"o ;  I  never 
had  such  a  conversation  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  and  I  never  had  that 
conversation  at  any  time."  He  himself  waives  the  fixing  of  the  time 
and  takes  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  The  testimony  is  offered  against  the  parties,  and 
the  parties  do  not  waive  their  rights. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  is  the  right  of  the  witness  and  not  of  the  party. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  I 
know  of  no  such  rule. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  [Beading :] 

I  am  aure  I  said  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  winter  of  Ifc'SO,  and  I  don't  remeiiibtr 
saying  anything  on  that  subject  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Exa(^^^'Z¥fi[^^¥jf'Sl^^@  cuts  it  out. 
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Mr.  Bliss.  He  says,  "  I  never  said  that  to  anybody." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tliese  gentlemen  know  that  the  very  answer  cuts  it  ont. 
They  understand  the  rule. 

Mr.  Merkick.  No,  I  do  not  Itnow  it. 

The  OouRT.  AYe  will  not  i;o  into  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  of  any  importance. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  «entluman  say  it  is  of  no 
jQiportance;  it  is  such  a  comfort.  Mr.  Bliss  said  that'not  fifteen 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  said  it  in  consultation. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Xo  ;  on  his  feet= 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  to  adjourn,  your  honor  ;  it  is  very  warm. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Before  adjournment  will  your  honor  allow  me  to  put  in 
the  only  paper  which  I  understand  was  not  read  by  the  defendants  in 
a  jacket  they  put  in  on  the  Eedding  and  Alturas  route,  on  which  they 
put  in  some  petitions  also? 

M;-.  ToTTEN.  1  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  should  not  object  until  I  get  through  stating  what  I 
propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  offered  and  ruled  out. 

The  Court.  Let  us  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  not  offered  because  the  court  said  I  could  not 
offer  any  paper  until  my  time  came. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  are  now  upon  our  case.  They  put  in  certain  i)ai5ers 
iu  my  absence,  as  I  understand  it,  and  among  them  some  petitions  for 
increase  upon  the  Eedding  and  Alturas  route.  The  oath  of  one  of  the 
defendauts.  Peck,  in  that  jacket,  was  the  only  paper  in  that  jacket 
which  they  did  not  offer.  As  I  understand  it,  your  honor  said  we  could 
ijdt  compel  them  to  put  it  in.  Now,  being  upon  our  case,  I  ask  to  put 
it  Id.  It  is  a  paper  in  the  jacket  indorsed  by  Turner  and  sent  to  Brady 
with  regard  to  that  order  which  it  seems  was  not  made.  Certainly  if 
auy  portion  has  a  right  to  go  in  this  has  a  right  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Wilson,  It  has  no  sort  of  relevancy  to  the  case,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Just  as  much  as  the  other  papers  have. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  put  your  petitions  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  put  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
court  that  the  service  that  has  been  i)ut  on  was  indorsed  by  the  people 
out  there,  and  \shen  it  was  reduced  they  were  seeking  to  have  it  put 
back  again,  and  when  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  they  made  a  calculation  as  to  what  it  would 
co.st,  and  General  Brady  refused  to  grant  it.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
Tbis  paper  has  no  sort  of  relevancy  or  pertinency  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.-  What  had  the  petitions  to  do  with  it  if  the  thing  was 
uot  done  ? 

Mr.  "Wilson.  They  ha^e  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  Court.  This  affidavit  was  lor  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  serv- 
ice asked  for  which  Brady  refused.    Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Y^es.  They  have  put  in  all  the  other  papers  and  left  this 
out,  although  it  was  made  by  one  of  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  understand  the  evidence.  It  is  evidence  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  this  service  which  had  never  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Y"cs  ;  and  never  was  (irdered. 

The  Court.  Is  that  so/pj^;|fe©,§ftj|ii^flVfti^go/?® 

Jilr.  MCkSwEENY.  Y'^es,  sir. 
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The  Court.  Then  it  goes  out ;  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Petitions  were  offered. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  understand  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  that  it  all  be  stricken  out,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  action  taken  and  no  order 
made 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  taken 
out,  and  I  will  state  why.  Here  is  an  affidavit  made  as  to  the  number 
of  men  and  horses  that  an  expedition  to  forty-five  hours  will  take.  In 
connection  with  that  are  the  petitions.  General  Brady  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  petitions  and  the  affidavit  and  the  necessity  for  the  serv- 
ice, and  he  refuses 

Mr.  Bliss.  There  is  no  evidence  of  refusal.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  is  evidence  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  Court.  I  will  take  his  word  for  it,  then.  The  amount  of  this  is 
that  you  seek  to  prove  that  there  was  an  occasion  or  two  when  you  did 
not  do  the  thing  you  were  charged  with. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  your  honor. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Not  at  all. 

The  Court.  It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  defend  himself  by  pleading 
his  good  deeds  against  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Not  if  he  has  committed  any,  and  neither  will  it  do 
to  assume  that  he  has  committed  any  until  there  is  some  proof  that  he 
has. 

The  Court.  They  are  not  to  put  in  his  good  deeds  in  their  case  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  and  do  not  want  to. 

The  Court.  Well,  here  is  a  good  deed. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  a  bad  deed.  I  think  the  man 
should  have  expedited  according  to  the  petitions  and  to  the  evidence. 

The  Court.  Then  he  ought  to  have  been  turned  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  was. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  have  a  right  to  show  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind  along  that  route  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition. 

The  Court.  I  will  repeat  that  we  are  not  trying  this  case  from  any 
regard  to  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  hope  we  will  not. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  was  talking  about  the  people  who  lived  along  the 
line.  I  simply  mean  that  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
line  were  desirous  of  having  more  mail.  That  would  be  a  fair  presump- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  fair  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  was. 
needed. 

The  Court.  And  then  you  refused  to  comply  with  the  public  nund 
on  that  subject  ■? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No  ;  it  was  expedited. 

Mr.  Totten.  It  ought  to  have  been. 

The  Court.  You  seek  to  show  that  as  an  offset  for  the  other  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  state,  if  your  honor  please.  When  you  come  to 
look  at  the  record  to-morrow,  you  will  find  that  I  state  it  just  as  it  was- 
at  the  time  I  offered  the  evidence.. 
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The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  misun- 
derstood you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  find  I  did  not  practice  any  imposition  upon 
the  court.  ^ 

The  Court.  Certainly  not ;  you  would  not  do  it  intentionally. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  yoar  honor  will  believe  I  would  not  do  it 
intentionally.  What  I  did  state  was  this :  That  I  offered  these  pa- 
pers, uppn  which  no  order  was  made  by  General  Brady,  and  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  read  the  jacket,  which  was  in  red  ink,  saying  what  the 
petitions  were,  and  showing  the  calculation  that  was  made  to  show  what 
it  would  cost  in  order  that  the  whole  thing  might  be  before  the  court ;  and 
I  stated,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  or  at  any  rate  the  purpose  of  my  offer- 
ing the  evidence,  was  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  service  on  the  route. 
That  was  my  object.  My  object  was  not  to  show  that  General  Brady  had 
done  a  meritorious  or  censurable  act  in  refusing  the  service,  but  it  was 
to  show  that  this  was  a  route  where  the  service  was  demanded.  And 
by  showing  that  after  lie  had  made  these  former  expeditions  and  the 
former  increase  of  the  service,  the  people  were  still  clamoring  for  more, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  what  he  did  do,  he  was  entirely  justifi- 
able in  doing.  That  is  my  point.  I  attempted  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  court  and  jury  at  the  time  I  offered  the  evidence.  Xow, 
your  honor  understands  my  object  in  offering  it. 

The  Court.  It  was  all  my  fault  in  not  understanding  it.  Here  were 
petitions  for  increase  of  service  and  expedition,  and  the  petitions  were 
denied. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  increase  of  service  and  expedition  were  refused. 
That  is  what  I  understand.  The  prayers  of  the  petitioners  were  not 
complied  with.  Already  there  was  evidence  to  support  the  orders  that 
had  been  made.  Now  this  other  was  subsequent,  and  no  order  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  these  petitions.  1  do  not  see  how  they  could  be 
evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor  has  not  got  it  exactly  right  yet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Was  there  any  order  made  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Service  had  been  up  to  where  these  people  were  asking 
for  it,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  there  had  been  three  trips  cut  off'. 
The  expedition  had  occurred  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  petitions  are  only  for  one  trip  additional.        ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  put  them  in  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  what  he  had  done  before  was  needed  for  that 
route.  As  soon  as  it  was  curtailed  they  came  at  him  with  numeious 
petitions,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  Senators  and  Members,  &c.,  to  re- 
store the  service  that  had  been  cut  off.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  original  action  was  justifiable  and  proper,  and  noit  extravagant, 
we  offered  these  petitions. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  fact  is  this,  your  honor,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
it,  the  petitions  in  no  sense  ask  an  increase  of  anything.  They  ask 
simply  an  addition  from  six  trips  to  seven  trips.  They  do  not  refer  in 
any  manner  to  any  order  which  had  been  put  up  or  put  down,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  but  they  do  ask  also  for  more  expedition.  My 
recollection  is  that  there  had  been  seven  trips,  and  it  had  been  put 
down  to  six  at  one  time,  but  there  never  had  been  any  expedition.  It 
is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  us  whether  these  papers  remain  in 
or  go  out ;  but  we  do  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  jacket  refers  expressly 
to  the  sworn  statement  of/Sfeff'ffflBrfife^Mc/iosaftaection  with  the  other 


paiiers,  if  the  otlier  papers  rwijaiu  in  the  swoi'ii  statement  of  the  con- 
tractor, I'eck,  one  of  the  defendants,  must  go  in  also. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  it  go  in.     I  consent  to  its  going  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  say  further  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  i)erceive 
the  rele\'ancy  of  the  testimony.  I  supposed  when  I  ottered  tlie  oath  that 
your  honor  had  passed  upon  it  understanding  all  the  facts  and  ad- 
mitted the  testimony,  and  therefore  I  did  not  move  to  strike  it  out.  On 
your  innicir's  intimation  we  ask  that  all  the  papers  be  stricken  out. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  intimated  very  distinctly  and  sometimes 
emphatically  heretofore,  that  the  e\idence  received  in  that  direction 
was  about  as  remote  from  the  issue  we  were  trying,  as  the  court  felt 
itself  at  liberty  to  go.  The  court  has  been  receiving  from  the  beginning 
petitions  in  favor  of  increase  of  service  audexpedition.  That,  m  my  view, 
was  going  pretty  far  in  favor  of  the  defendants  in  this  case.  But  in  a  dis- 
position the  court  had  to  see  all  the  surroundings  of  the  issue,  the  court 
made  that  ruling.  It  was  not  willing  to  go  further  than  theadmission  of 
I)etiti<ins  and  representations  made  to  the  department  in  supijort  of 
orders  which  had  been  made.  These  petitions  seem  to  have  been 
gotten  up  for  an  increase  of  service  and  an  expedition,  which  increase  and 
exijeditiou  was  not  made.  y(')w,  if  there  was  anything  commendable  in 
the  aet  of  refusing  that  service 

Mr.  iMCrEESOLL.  [Interposing.]  The  Service  was  increased,  but  the 
exjieditiou  was  denied. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xo,  sir. 

ilr.  ]\IcS\\'EENY.  First  it  was  six  trips,  then  it  got  down  to  three, 
and  then  it  was  raised  up  to  six,  and  then  a  petition  for  one  more  trip 
came,  making  seven,  and  that  was  granted. 
Mr.  Bliss.  When  was  it  granted  1 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  it  never  was  granted. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  Then  the  other  statement  was  correct:  First  six, 
then  down  to  three,  tlieu  up  to  six,  then  a  petition  for  one  more. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  that  is  it.     1  don't  think  seven  trips  were  allowed. 

T]i3  CouKT.  Xo  order  was  made. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Meehick.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Wilson  thinks. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  There  is  an  order  for  ouetrip  more,  making  seven. 

Mr.  Bliss.  These  papers  show  no  orders,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  McSwEENY'.  It  was  put  up  to  seven  times  a  week,  but  not  expe- 
dited. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  This  is  tlic  order  that  was  made  : 

From  Febriiai;?  20, 1881,iuureased  service  U>  seveu  trips  per  week  and  allow  contractor 
SJ,'Jc'8  per  aumim,  beiog  pro  rata,  aod  luorease  subcontractor's  pay  $2,000  per  annum, 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  the  written  agreement. 

BEADY. 

Ifow,  when  this  was  made  lie  refused  pay  for  expedition,  but  he  put 
on  seven  trips  under  a,  written  agreement  in  regard  to  the  increase. 

The  Court.  Is  that  a  fact  '> 

Mr.  ]\1c!Sweeny.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictme.it  on  page  CS. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Here  is  the  first  indictment  I  am  reading  from.  On 
the  last  indictment  you  will  find  the  order  on  page  68 : 

From  February  20, 1S81,  increase  service  to  seven  trips  per  week  and  allow  contractor 
|.5,;»S8  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  and  increase  subcontractor's  pay  $2,000  per  annum, 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  the  written  agreement. 

For  that  reason  it/j^g^^gj/igj),-  RMmSM® — 
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The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  Then  the  papers  will  stay  in  and  this 
other  paper  that  was  left  out  will  go  in,  too. 
The  paper  is  as  follows : 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Svcona  Assistant  Postmaster-General : 
Sir:  The  number  of  men  aud  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  4ua-)7  oa 
the  present  schedule  seven  times  a   woek  is  seven  men  and  twenty-one  animals."   The 
number  necessary  to  carry  the  said  mail  on  a  schedule  of  45  hours" seven  timts  a  week 
is  twenty  men  and  fifty-two  animals. 

Respectfully, 

.JOHN  M,  PECK. 

Territory  op  New  Muxico,  • 

County  of  Colfax,  ss  : 

I,  John  M.  Peck,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  the  above  statement  is  true 
as  I  verily  believe. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  ou  the  22nd  day  of  January,  1879. 
[SBAL.1  J.  s.  TAYLOR, 

Notary  Public. 

[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  59  IT.] 
At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,    AUGUST   8,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Joseph  S.  C.  Blackburn  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merriok  : 

Question.  You  are  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky ? — Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  Congress  in  1880  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Congress  '? — A.  I  came  into  Congress 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  and  have  been  there  since. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  committee  that  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  January,  ISSO,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  probable  deflciencj'  of  the  postal  star  service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80,  and  the  facts  which  relate  to  said  defici- 
ency ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  subcommittee'? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When'  was  that  resolution  oflered  ? — A.  I  think  that  1  offered 
that  resolution  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1880,  and  it  passed  on  that 
day. 

Q.  When  did  your  committee  meet  ?— A.  The  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations under  that  resolution  was  authorized  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, either  as  a  committee  or  through  a  subcommittee.  The  full 
committee  met,  I  think,  the  same  day,  or  the  next  succeeding  day,  and 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  conduct  this  investigation.  That  sub- 
committee, according  to  my  recollection,  in  which  I  am  very  distinct, 
began  its  work  on  the  12th  dav  of  Jannarv,  1880. 
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Q.  Is  it  published  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  ?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  It  will  save  trouble  to  prove  it  in  this  way,  if  it  is  not 
irregular. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  committee  been  in  session,  or  how  long  after 
the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  12th  was  it  that  a  certain  route 
known  as  Mr.  Walsh's  route,  from  Prescott  to  Santa  F6,  became  the 
principal  subject  of  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  your  honor.    But  no  matter. 

Mr.  Mberick.  Go  on. 

A.  I  cannot  be  exact  as  to  the  date.  The  first  work  that  that  sub- 
committee of  inquiry  did,  was  to  subpoena  General  Brady  as  a  witness, 
and  my  recollection  is,  that  that  was  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  four 
days  after  the  resolution  was  passed.  General  Brady  was  before  the 
committee  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  it  very  important,  but  this  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  come,  then,  directly  to  the  point,  if  the  counsel 
prefers  it,  and  state  that  it  was  during  General  Brady's  testimony,  which 
covered  a  period  of  several  days,  with  gaps  intervening,  where  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  have  some  papers  prepared  in  his  ofi&ce,  to  enable 
him  to  answer  questions.  A  gap  of  three  or  four  days,  probably,  would 
occur  in  that  way.  At  exactly  what  time  during  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Brady  the  Santa  Fe  and  Prescott  route  came  up  for  consideration 
I  cannot  state  without  reference  to  the  record.  The  testimony  will  show. 
It  has  been  published.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  was  about  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  to  pay  those  deficiencies,  I  be- 
lieve. 

The  Witness.  Subsequently  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  demanded. 

Q.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  there  not  ? — A.  There  was.  The  deficiency  as  re- 
ported to  me  for  the  Post-OfBce  appropriations,  was  $1,700,000.  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  that  amount  but  reduced  it  by  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  $1,100,000  ?— A.  That  was  it— $600,000  was  the  re- 
duction, I  think. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  What  was  that  deficiency  1 — A.  It  was  in  the  star-route  service. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  deficiency  f  Everybody  does  not  un- 
derstand it? — A.  I  will  say  this :  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1880,  Congress  had  appropriated  $5,900,000. 

Q.  For  the  star  service  1 — A.  For  the  star  service,  which  was  every 
dollar  estimated  for.  Before  the  year  ended,  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, having  charge  of  the  post-offlce  appropriation  bill,  I  was  confronted 
with  a  deficiency  of  $1,700,000  in  that  star  service,  and  it  was  that 
brought  up  this  resolution  of  investigation. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  Congress  had 
appropriated  $5,900,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

ap?;o^tt?on  bf  $ul*|9^y*^»'  ^^^^^*^^*  '^""^'^'^  *'^^ 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  no. 

A.  I  mean  that  he  claimed  there  would  be  a  deficiency  by  the  30th 
of  June.  This  was  in  January,  1880.  He  reported  to  me  that  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  $1,700,000  about  the  30th  of  June,  which  would 
close  that  fiscal  year. 

Q.  There  would  be  a  deficiency  on  the  contracts  he  had  made  if  they 
were  carried  out "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 

Q.  There  are  usually  deficiencies,  are  there  not  °? — A.  Very  frequently 
so  of  late.  Before  the  war  there  never  were  any ;  at  least  there  were 
exceptional  cases. 

Q.  You  were  not  here  before  the  war? — A.  No;  but  the  records 
show.  Of  late  years,  I  answer  the  counsel  candidly,  that,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  deficiencies,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past. 

By  Mr.  Merkick  : 

Q.  Are  there  deficiencies  where  everything  is  granted  that  is  asked 
for  by  the  departments  ? — A.  IsTo,  sir. 

Q.  The  deficiencies  arise  because  they  do  not  grant  all  that  is  asked  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  hardly  ever  the  case  that  the  appropriations  are 
made  as  large  as  the  estimates ;  but  in  this  case  every  dollar  was 
given. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Every  dollar  that  Brady  asked,  $5,900,000,  and  then 
this  deficiency  came  up  afterwards.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  How  much  deficiency  is  there  this  year  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment !— A.  I  cannot  be  exact,  sir ;  I  may  be,  too.  [Proceeding  to  refer 
to  memorandum.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Do  you  mean  the  whole  department, 
or  any  particular  service  ? 

The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  Yes ;  do  you  refer  to  the  whole  de- 
partment, or  to  any  branch  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  they  want  additional 
for  railroad  service. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  would  not  let  me  go  into  a  comparison,  and  there- 
fore I  object.     Let  me  go  into  it  all,  and  I  will  agree  to  it. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all,  then. 

James  H.  Eeeve  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— Answer.  Clerk  in  the  Post- 
Of&ce  Department.  , 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ?— A.  A  little  better  than  seven 
years.  ,  , 

Q.  What  office  of  the  Post-Office  Department  ?— A.  The  Third  As- 

Q.  Have  you  been  detailed  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of 
the  alleged  star-route  frauds  1 — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  examination  of  the  book  of  bids  and  accept- 
a,nces  for  the  service  commencing  on  the  1st  of  July,  1878  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  that  book,  made  a  table?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Js  that  table  corre^i^^cnb^eMiamsbfl&e  so. 

Q.  You  made  it  carefully  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Please  look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  that  is 
it? — A.  That  is  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  a'  statement  of  the  bids  and  acceptances  of  Dorsey, 
Miner,  and  Peck.  It  is  similar  to  the  table  put  in  by  them  and,  if  correct, 
goes  to  show  that  their  table  is  incorrect.  It  differs  in  the  number  of 
bids  of  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  and  in  the  number  of  acceptances  from 
the  table  sworn  to  by  their  witnesses. 

The  Court.  Does  it  cover  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  covers  the  same  period.  I  ought  to  say  it  is  made  up 
in  a  little  different  way,  though  that  can  make  no  difference,  and  it 
divides  the  number  of  bids  accepted  and  not  accepted  into  those  for 
service  once,  twice,  three  times,  six  times,  and  seven  times  a  week,  and 
gives  the  total  number  not  accepted  and  the  total  number  accejited  of 
each  of  the  men,  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck  ;  and  in  each  one  of  the  items 
differs  from  their  table. 

The  OoTJKT.  Why  do  you  object  to  it ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  object,  because  it  does  not  rebut  anything  we  have 
brought  before  the  court. 

The  Court.  You  put  in  your  table  yesterday,  did  you  nof? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  put  in  a  table  when  Mr.  French  was  on  the  stand 
which  was  a  tabulated  statement  of  those  matters  that  they  have 
brought  before  the  court.  That  is  what  I  claim.  This  I  understand 
not  to  be  that,  but  new  matter. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it  is  the  same  matter.  It  is  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  concedes  it  is  not  the  same  matter,  as  I  understand 
it.  It  does  not  look  like  the  same  matter  to  me.  Of  course  I  have  only 
just  looked  at  it.  I  object  to  it  because  it  is  not  responsive  to  anything 
that  we  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Does  it  not  answer  your  table  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  make  a  statement  and  produce  a  certain  table  and 
say  certain  things  are  so.     This  is  a  statement  that  they  are  not  so. 

The  Court.  They  have  a  class  of  clerks,  I  believe,  in  the  Treasury 
Department  whose  business  it  is  to  reconcile  statements.  You  might 
probably  let  this  in  and  have  a  reconciliation  between  them,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  it  is  let  in,  I  shall  insist  on  bringing  these  papers 
here.  ■ 

The  Court.  That  will  be  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies, 
I  suppose,  but  this  paper  will  go  in,  because  yours  went  in. 

[Mr.  Bliss  then  read  the  paper  as  follows :] 
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[The  paper  last  read  was  marked  by  the  clerk  18  X.] 

The  Court.  Have  you  aay  cross-examination,  gentlemen  "? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  we  will  have  the  record  of  bids,  and  that  will  show 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Other  than  what  is  involved  in  the  paper  Mr.  Wilson  is 
now  reading  we  are  through. 

The  Court.  What  motion  do  you  base  upon  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  motion  that  I  am  going  to  suggest,  that  there  be  some 
delay  in  the  trial  of  the  case  to  enable  what  is  sought  there  to  be  accom- 
plished. 1  may  say  frankly,  sir,  that  I  recognize  entirely  the  fact  that 
we  are  put  in  a  position  where  we  perhaps  do  not  bring  ourselves  within 
the  strict  rule  of  such  an  application,  inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to 
specify  the  whereabouts  of  the  witness,  or  to  say  that  he  can  be  pro- 
duced at  any  definite  time.  At  the  same  time  we  have  thought  it  was 
right,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  to  present  the  question 
to  your  honor  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  is. 

The  Court.  I  may  as  well  say  that  it  is  an  application  to  postpone 
the  further  trial  of  the  cause  until  some  convenient  time  when  we  may 
hope  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  witness  named  there,  Mr.  Spencer. 
Spencer,  it  seems,  was  duly  served  with  a  subpcena  and  was  in  at- 
tendance here,  and  then  left  for  his  home  in  Nevada.  The  facts  set  out 
in  the  affidavit  that  you  expect  to  prove  by  him  seem  to  be  very  mate- 
rial and  important  in  this  case,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  a  postponement 
of  the  trial.  It  is  true  it  would  have  been  a  very  harsh  measure  to 
have  put  this  witness  under  bonds  to  attend.  He  was  once  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
put  witnesses  of  that  grade  under  bonds  to  attend  a  trial.  Still  it  was 
your  right  to  have  done  it.  Even  if  you  had  taken  that  step,  however, 
he  might  have  chosen  to  forfeit  his  bail. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  we  had  had  the  slightest  idea  he  intended  to  go 
away,  we  certainly  would  have  put  him  under  bonds. 

The  Court.  The  Government  is  expected  when  the  case  is  called  to 
trial  to  have  its  testimony  ready,  and  to  keep  it  ready,  until  the  end. 
Although  this  witness  went  away  without  consent,  you  had  the  power 
to  keep  him  here,  even  if  you  had  had  to  put  him  in  jail. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  Avould  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  that  application  is  denied  the  Government's  rebutting 
testimony  is  closed. 

SUEEEBUTTING  TESTIMONY. 

James  F.  Joyce  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  HiNE : 

Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  I  am  clerk  at  the  Na- 
tional Hotel,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  at  that  hotel? — A.  I  have  been 
clerking  there  for  the  past  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  past 
two  years.     I  have  been  back  this  summer  only  for  the  summer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harvey  M.  Yaile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  have  known  him  probably 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  I  guess.  He  seems  to  have  stopped  there  ever 
since  I  first  became  connected  with  the  hotel. 

Q.  He  has  made  that  his  home  down  to  the  present  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  home.  Every  time  he  was  in  the  city  he 
seemed  to  be  with  us^y^y^y^g^  ^^^  Microsoft® 
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By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  I  do  uot  know.    I  say  it 
seeuis  so.  ^ 
Mr.  Bliss.  State  only  what  you  know. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  hotel  register  for  1878  ?— A.  I  have  not  the  register. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state,  on  reference  to  the  register  of  tlie  hotel,  what 
time  Mr.  Vaile  left  in  the  Spring  of  1878,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
hotel,  if  such  is  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hine.  Please  examine  the  book  and  state. 

[The  witness  proceeded  to  examine  a  book  before  him.] 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  What  book  is  that  ? — A.  This,  is  a  blotter  giving  the  arrivals  and 
departures. 

By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Kept  by  you  ? — A.  By  myself  and  whoever  happened  to  be  on 
duty ;  kept  by  all  the  clerks. 

By  Mr.  Meerick  : 

Q.  Is  that  where  the  individuals  register  their  names  ? — A.  IJJ'o ;  the 
name  is  taken  from  the  register  and  transferred  to  the  blotter. 

Mr.  Meeeick  That  will  not  do. 
By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  That  is  the  original  book  showing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
your  guests  or  those  wjio  reside  at  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  copied  from  another  book. 

A.  On  the  arrival  of  the  guest  his  name  is  copied  from  the  register 
on  this  book. 

By  Mr.  Meeeick  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  register  1 — A.  The  register  is  not  here. 
By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  It  is  at  the  hotel,  is  it  not,? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  It  can  be  produced  ? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  it  would  take  some  little  time 
to  find  it  probably. 

Q.  Refreshing  your  memory  by  reference  to  these  books,  what  time 
did  Mr.  Vaile  leave  this  hotsl  in"^the  spring  of  1878,  and  what  time  did 
he  return  ? 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Wait  a  moment.    I  object. 
By  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Was  this  book  kept  by  yourself  ?— A.  Kot  altogether.  It  was 
kept  by  all  the  clerks  ;  whoever  happened  to  be  on  duty. 

Q.  Was  the  entry  before  you  made  by  yourself  ? — A.  I  find  one  by 
myself. 

Mr.  Hine.  I  am  not  proving  the  books.  A  register  from  a  hotel  is 
the  best  evidence  in  the  world  to  prove  a  man's  particular  locality. 

The  CouET.  A  witness  may  refresh  his  memory  by  looking  at  a 
memorandum  made  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  or  directly 
afterw^ds,  or  he  may  even  refresh  his  memory  by  looking  at  a  writing 
made  by  another  person  which  he  knew  was  made  at  the  time  ;  but  he 
cauuot  look  at  a  piece  of  naper  not  made  at  the  time 

Mr.  Hine.  [Interposin|?fM^e€fv^)ttf^/':P^fi^ibnor.  The  rule  is  weU 
known  as  to  that. 


The  Court.  Very  well.     If  you  know  it,  I  will  not  state  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor  will  see  that  the  witness  may  not  under- 
stand what  refreshing  his  recollection  is.  I  understand  the  rule  to  be, 
that  after  looking  at  the  book,  he  must  swear  that  his  memory  being- 
now  refreshed,  he  speaks  from  recollection,  and  not  from  the  book. 

The  Court.  Yes.  [To  the  witness.]  As  this  book  is  not  the  book  of 
original  entry,  and  was  not  made  wholly  by  yourself,  you  will  have  to 
swear  independently  of  what  you  see  there,  but  you  may  swear  as  to 
the  fact,  if  you  are  able  to  swear  to  it  independently  as  to  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  must  recollect  it  as  an  independent  fact. 

Mr.  Hike.  The  rule  goes  further  than  that  as  to  hotel  clerks.  I 
propose  to  show  by  this  witness  and  by  the  register  at  the  hotel  where 
Mr.  Vaile  has  resided — and  at  no  other  place  has  he  ever  resided  in  this 
city  for  the  past  fourteen  years — I  pro^jose  to  show  that  Mr.  Vaile  left 
this  hotel  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  the  day  after  the  letting  of  1878, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  9th  of  July,  1878.  So  that  he  was  not  here 
between  those  dates.  That  is  precisely  what  I  intend  to  prove  by  this 
witness. 

The  Court.  You  will  have  to  prove  it  by  regular  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly.  And  I  have  brought  up  the  register  of  his 
home. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  What  is  the  book  you  have  before  you  ? — A.  This  is  what  we  call 
a  transient  ledger.  After  a  name  has  been  registered,  if  a  man  arrives 
on  the  1st  of  August,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  name  is  taken  from 
the  register,  and  all  accounts  are  kept  on  this  book  instead  of  the  regis- 
ter. After  a  person  has  once  registered  we  ignore  the  register  alto- 
gether, and  all  future  reference  is  made  to  this  book. 

Q.  So  that  is  the  book  of  original  entry  of  the  hotel  as  to  the  depart- 
ure of  the  guests  who  are  registered  at  the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  of 
arrival. 

Mr.  Merrick.  How  is  it  the  original  entry,  when  the  entry  is  made 
in  another  book  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Mr.  Merrick  rebuked  me  once  for  interfering  with  him 
in  the  examination  of  a  witness.  I  do  not  wish  to  rebuke  him,  but  he 
should  not  interrujit  me.  And  instead  of  rebuke  he  should  simply  ob- 
ject to  the  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  should  not  have  rebuked  the  gentleman.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  it,  and  I  am  sorry  I  incerfered  with  him. 

Mr.  Hine.  Object  to  the  question.     That  is  the  easiest  way. 

By  Mr.  Hine  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  book  of  original  entry  showing  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures at  the  hotel  ? — A.  Not  the  signatures  of  the  guests. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  register  of  the  hotel,  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  ho- 
tel with  its  guests  is  concerned  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

,Q.  Will  you  turn  to  the  date  of  March  16,  1878,  and  see  if  the  name 
of  H.  M.  Vaile  appears  there? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hine.  That  is  a  preliminary  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  book  of  original  entry. 

The  Court.  No.  As  I  understand  it,  the  register  of  the  hotel  shows 
the  time  of  arrival,  and  the  arriving  guest  writes  his  own  name.  Af- 
ter that  all  the  entrI3^;JMetfe^|ti^;ttfCffiC^@st  are  made  in  this  book. 


This  book  will  show,  therefore,  as  an  original  book,  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. 
j\Ir.  Hike.  Will  you  please  answer  the  question  ? 
]Mr.  Bliss.  He  i.s  to  state  that  he  finds  an  entry  in  that  book,  sir.     I 
sultinittliat  he  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  lli!\'E.  I  ask  if  he  finds  an  entry  in  this  book  of  the  16th  day  of 
March,  1S7S,  relating  to  lS\v.  A^aile. 
.Air.  Meeeick.  In  his  handwriting'? 
Till'  WiTN];ss.  Do  you  mean  his  arrival  or  departure? 
The  CouET,  It  seems  to  uie  the  proper  question  is,  "After  inspecting 
the  book  are  you  able  to  state  from  your  memory  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  guest." 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Joyce,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  if  you  have  the  name  of 
Mr.  Yaile  entered"  there  on  the  day  of  the  16th"  of  March,  1878?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Mbrkick.  In  whose  handwriting  ? 
The  Witness.  Xot  in  my  handwriting. 
Mr.  Hike,  In  whose  handwriting  is  it  ? 
A-.  Our  book-keeper's.     He  is  not  in  the  city  at  jjresent. 
Q.  Is  he  within  the  District  of  Columbia? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Whereabouts  is  he  ? — A.  In  Colorado. 

■Mr.  HiNE.  He  is  not  within  the  reach  of  subpoena  by  the  court. 
Mr.  Meeeick.  Oh,  yes;  he  is. 

The  Court.  He  is  not  within  reach  of  a  subpcena  for  this  occasion. 
Q.  [Eesuming.l  Will  you  state  when  Mr.  Vaile  departed  from  this 
city  as  it  appt.'ars  from  these  books? 
Mr.  Meeeiok.  Does  that  book  say  when  he  departed  from  the  city? 
The  Witness.  Not  from  the  city ;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Hine.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  that  question  admissible  in  thatform? 
The  CotJET.  I  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  point,  hold  that  the  en- 
ti'ies  in  this   book  are  admissible  evidence  of  themselves  to  show  the 
fact  of  his  departure  from  the  hotel. 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  or  read  the  entry  as  to  his  departure  ? — A. 
Mr.  Vaile  settled  his  bill  on  the  16th  of  March,  1878.     We  have  a  rec- 
ord here  that  he  settled  his  bill  in  full  that  day. 
Q.  He  had  been  residing  there  how  long  before?— A.  Well,  he  was 

there  in  July  ;  in  August 

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  know,  at  different  times.     Did  he  not,  whenever 
he  came  to  the  city,  stop  at  your  hotel,  according  to  your  knowledge  or 
belief? 
Mr.  Bliss.  Wait  a  moment. 
The  Court.  The  book  does  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  whatever  this  book  shows  should  be  taken 
down  and  go  on  the  record.  The  witness's  statement  of  what  it  shows 
is  not  jtroper  evidence. 

Q.  \M11  you  tell  what  that  book  shows  in  reference  to  Mr.  Vaile's 
departure  from  the  National  Hotel  ? 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  object,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  can  read  the  entry  from  the  book. 
The  Witness.  It  contains  the  number  of  his  room,  then  his  name, 

then  the  cash 

Mr.  MERRICX.  Eead  the  entry?— A.  '-123,  Vaile;    cash  returned, 
-§G5G.89,  31arch  16,  1X78''.  .^.      , ,    ^.  ^^ 

Mr.  MERRICK.  Is  it  \Qig^iz^i&tljarQi?^®c  what  ? 
The  AYiTXESS.  It  is  Yisile  here. 


Q.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Yaile.]  It  is  this  gentleman,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object.  Here  is  an  entry  made  by  somebody  else,  and 
he  is  asking  him  to  testifyif  it  is  that  gentleman  there. 

Mr,  HiNE.  I  was  asking  for  his  personal  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  further  record  of  it  here.  It  is  here  just  as 
an  entry,  and  it  explains  itself  in  the  other  book  [reading :]  "  H.  M. 
Yaile,  January  20,  room  123.  Left  after  tea,  the  16th."  It  must  have 
been  August,  because  the 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  This  account  shows  the  month,  does  it? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  will  examine  this  witness,  and  you  can  cross-examine 
him.  I  object  to  Mr.  Bliss  standing  there  under  the  nose  of  this  wit- 
ness, and  explaining  anything  to  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  witness  read  the  16th,  and  I  stated  that  it  did  not 
read  the  16th  of  any  month. 

Mr.  HiNE.  When  I  want  your  testimony  I  will  put  you  on  the 
stand. 

The  CouET.  The  court  will  compel  the  witness,  if  it  is  in  his  power, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  record  before  him. 
By  Mr.  HiNE. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  read  the  record  before  you  ? — A.  [Referring  to 
the  record.]  Come  to  tea,  room  123,  left  on  the  16th,  the  amount  of  his 
bill  was  $171. 

The  CouET.  [Vehemently.]  Read  the  entry  on  the  book  without  in- 
terposing any  language  of  your  own  at  all. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Are  those  words  there  ? 

The  Witness.  The  figures  are  here. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  Well,  it  is  not  written  then. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  excuse  me.  [Referring  to  the  record  and  read- 
ing:] "  Fires,  washing,  cash,  wash,  wash,  wash,  telegram  Januarv  26th, 
credit  by  draft,  $855.89 ;  cash  returned,  $656.89." 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  date  was  that?— A.  The  16th  of  March,  1878. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  entry  or  find  if  there  is  any  such  entry  there 
of  Mr.  Vaile's  reappearance  at  your  hotel  ? — A.  The  next  seems  to  be 
December  1. 

Q.  The  next  time  of  his  reappearance  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  not  written  on  there — his  reappearance. 

Q.  From  the  16th  of  March  follow  down  the  entries  and  find  the 
first  one  as  to  Mr.  Vaile,  and  read  it  to  the  jury  and  the  court. 

The  CouET.  When  does  the  entry  show  that  he  appeared  again  at 
the  hotel  ? 

A.  December  1.  [Reading :]  "  December  1st,  H.  M.  Vaile,  room  66, 
left  on  the  1st  of  January,  bill,  $90. 

Q.  Look  back  to  March  16,  1878,  and  follow  down  and  see  if  there  is 
any  entry  of  his  appearance  there  in  the  month  of  July,  1878  ? — A.  On 
July  9.  . 

Q.  Read  the  entry?— A.  [Reading:]  "  July  9th,  H.  M.  Vaile,  room 
70,  left  on  the  29th,  bill,  $54,  washing  87  cents." 

Q.  Examine  your  book  carefully  and  state  to  the  court  and  jury 
whether  there  is  any  entry  of  Mr.  Vaile,  between  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1878,  and  the  9th  day  of  July,  1878  ?— A.  [After  referring  to  the  book.] 
STo,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  between  those  dates. 

Q.  Mr.  Vaile  still  resides  at  your  hotel  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiNB.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Meeeick.  That  is  all. 

The  GouET.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  books  are  closed  on  both  sides  are 
*^^y  ^  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ingbesoll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henklb.  We  are  all  through  at  this  end. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  the  court  please,  as  I  understand  it,  an  afQdavit 
has  been  presented  by  counsel.  I  wish  the  opportunity  of  filing  an 
affidavit.  If  his  is  going  into  the  record,  I  want  another  affidavit  to 
go  with  it.     I  will  prepare  it  at  recess. 

The  Court.  When  you  present  your  affidavit  the  court  will  decide 
that  point. 

[Mr.  Bliss  here  handed  a  paper  to  the  court,  which  was  perused  by 
the  court.] 

The  Court.  [After  perusing  the  paper.]  It  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  the  opportunity,  your  honor,  to  prepare  an  afQ- 
davit. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  not  anticipate  any  decision  on  that  affi- 
davit. It  is  not  usual  when  an  affidavit  for  example  is  filed  to  accept 
counter  affidavits.  It  is  always  an  ex  parte  motion,  and  to  be  decided 
when  the  affidavit  is  filed  by  the  party  who  makes  it.  But  still  the 
court  is  not  going  to  anticipate  anything  until  the  time  comes  for  the 
decision. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  will  present  the  affidavit  after  recess. 

The  Court.  The  next  question  is  as  to  your  addresses  to  the  jury  or 
the  settlement  of  the  instructions.  I  do  not  know  what  course  counsel 
desire  to  take  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  Government  proposes  to  present  some  formulated 
propositions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  your  honor,  and  we  think 
that  it  would  be  well  upon  these  propositions  for  your  honor  to  give,  if 
you  deem  it  proper  so  to  do,  some  general  indication  of  your  view  of 
the  law  preparatory  to  the  argument,  and  charge  fully  at  the  close. 

The  Court.  As  to  that,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  court  has  already 
passed  upon  nearly  every  important  question  of  law  involved  in  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  desire  of  counsel  to  have  the 
court  review  those  rulings  whic°h  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial.  If  they  desire  the  court  to  review  its  rulings,  they  have  a  right 
to  present  their  prayers,  because  the  prayers  are  for  instructions  to  be 
given  to  the  jury.  Heretofore  the  rulings  of  the  court  have  been  rul- 
ings upon  questions  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  counsel  in  the 
introduction  of  evidence,  and  they  have 'not  been  instructions  to  the 
jury.  To  be  sure,  all  those  rulings  related  to  the  questions  of  law  in 
the  case.  If  counsel  desire  the  court  shall  instruct  the  jury  upon  those 
questions,  1  think  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  court 
to  hear  the  entire  argument,  and  then  charge  the  jury.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  a  case  of  this  importance  it  would  be  well  for  the  court  to  hear 
the  whole  case  before  its  final  charge  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  Instructions  to  the  jury  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  final 
charge.  They  are  strictly  confined  to  questions  of  law.  It  does  occur 
to  me,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  questions  of  law  have  been  pretty 
well  settled,  as  far  as  the  court  is  able  to  settle  them  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  well  for  counsel  to  proceed  to  the  jury,  aiid  for  the  court  to 
give  any  instructions  afterwards  to  the  jury  which  should  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  one  of  our  old  practices  here,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  any  objection  to  it  in  this  instance.  It  is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  this  ^^tt^im^^S^Wi^f^sSf^  counsel  on  the  respect- 
ive sides  may  dift'er  in  the  law  which  they  present,  and  it  was  my  sug- 


gestiou  to  your  honor,  which.  Mr.  Oarpenter  did  not  fully  comprehend 
at  the  time,  that  we  present  formal  propositions  of  law  to  the  court, 
and  your  honor  just  take  them  and  give  some  intimatiou  of  the  general 
principles  of  law,  and  then  afterwards  cover  the  matter  in  the  charge, 
-which  I  have  known  you  to  do  before,  which  weuld  facilitate  very  much 
the  progress  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Merrick  in  that,  if  your  honor  please, 
and  we  have  formulated  certain  instructions  which  we  will  ask  the 
court  to  give  to  the  jury,  and  we  are  ready  to  present  them  and  have 
your  honor  settle  them  now,  or  we  are  ready  to  present  them  after  re- 
cess if  that  suits  the  court  bettcj-.  We  propose  to  submit  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  court  and  have  them  settled,  if  we  have  the  permission  of 
the  court  to  do  so. 

The  CouKT.  There  are  two  modes  of  practice 

Mr.  iNaEESOLL.  [Interposing.]  Will  the  court  allow  me  to  say  just 
one  word.  One  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  mode  he  is 
used  to.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  Judge  (Jarpenter  and  Judge  Mc- 
Sweeny  coucur  with  me,  the  i)ractice  I  am  used  to  is  that  after  the  case 
is  closed  we  go  to  the  jury,  while  in  the  argumeut  if  there  is  any  point 
of  law  which  we  particularly  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  we  do  so  in  connection  with  the  argument  of  the  fact.  And  then 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  the  court  will  give  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  desires.  At  the  same  time  we  have  always  been  at  liberty 
to  ask  in  writing  that  the  court  instruct  upon  a  particular  point,  for 
instance  the  point  raised,  and  then  the  court  either  instructs  upon  it  or 
fails  to  do  it,  or  instructs  as  we  do  not  want.  That  is  all  in  writing, 
and  the  same  exception  can  be  taken  to  it  as  to  anything  else.  That 
is  the  practice  I  have  been  used  to,  and  1  would  prefer  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  because  I  like  to  argue  the  point  of  law  in  connection 
with  the  facts  or  the  fact  that  I  wish  that  law  applied  to.  Then  it  is 
entirely  a^jpreciated  and  the  apijlicability  of  it  is  apparent,  if  there  is 
any  applicability,  and  I  think  as  a  rule  that  the  ,result  is  more  satis- 
factoi'y.     I  prefer  that  method  at  least. 

Mr.  Mereick.  There  are  two  distinct  modes.  For  instance,  in  the 
State  from  which  we  derive  our  proceedings,  and  in  other  State  courts, 
the  invariable  rule  is  to  ask  Avritten  instructions  before  the  argument 
to  the  jury.  In  the  United  States  courts  instructions  were  ordinarily 
asked  before  you  went  to  the  jury,  and  it  was  Judge  Taney's  invari- 
able rule  wheJi  presiding  in  that  circuit,  I  believe,  to  intimate  the 
law,  but  to  reject  the  instructions  and  cover  them  in  his  ultimate 
eiiarge.  Here  we  have  both  practices  united,  the  double  character 
of  a  State  and  a  Federal  tribunal.  In  some  of  the  States  the  charg- 
ing by  the  court  is  yjrohibited.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  tlie  court 
is  prohibited  from  saying  anything  to  the  jury,  and  so  it  is  in  a 
good  many  of  the  Western  States.  But  in  the  United  States  courts 
the  court  charges  the  jury  upon  the  law,  and  utilizes  the  facts 
for  their  assistance.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  more  convenient 
to  counsel  for  the  court  upon  some  of  these  propositions  to  give  a  gen- 
eral outline  lir.st.  I  dictated  last  night  to  a  shorthand  reporter  a  series 
of  instructions  wliich  were  handed  to  me  written  out  this  morning,  and 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  them  over  since,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  embody  the  views  we  agree  to  ou  our  side.  I  can  present 
them  after  r.'cess.  In  the  meantime  I  can  look  over  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  1  want  to  argue  them  at  all. 

The  CoUET.  As  you  say,  there  are  two  methods  which  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  Dis^^^-^g^^yiyij^jy^ggj^ttn-law  method  ;  the  nu-'tbod 
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which  is  to  this  day  observed  in  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  States  where  the  common  law  is  administered  in  its  greatest-purity 
and  that  is,  that  the  counsel  go  on  to  the  jury  without  receiving  in- 
structions from  the  court  in  the  first  place.  They  assume  the  law  to 
be  according  to  their  views,  and  apply  it  to  the  evidence  according  to 
their  construction  of  it.  Then  the  court  charges  the  jury  afterwards 
on  the  law,  and  counsel  on  either  side  are  at  liberty  to  make  any 
such  point  to  the  court  for  instruction  as  they  may  deem  proper.  The 
other  method  is  the  old  method  which  started  first  in  this  country,  and 
grew  out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  courts.  That  method  is  to  ask  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  upon  questions  of  law  before  counsel  commence  their 
arguments  to  the  jury,  and  obtain  the  instruction  of  the  court  upon  the 
points  of  law,  so  that  the  court  shall  be  cut  oft'  from  expressing  any 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  facts.  As  Mr.  Merrick  has  said,  we  have  both 
those  methods. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  point 
out  very  many  instances  where,  in  our  practice,  we  have  not  settled 
the  prayers  before  argument  by  counsel  to  the  jury.  I  think  it  wouM 
be  dif&cult  for  brother  Merrick  to  point  out  many  instances 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  tried  about  a  dozen  cases  myself  in  which  that 
has  been  the  practice. 

The  Court.  The  very  converse  of  what  you  say  is  true,  Mr.  Totten. 
I  have  been  here  in  one  branch  or  other  of  this  court  trying  cases 
a  good  many  years,  and,  I  think,  in  four  cases  out  of  five  the  common- 
law  method  has  been  observed,  and  that  method  was  reinvigorated 
by  the  practice  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney,  who  was,  in  regard 
to  trials  before  a  jury,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  judge  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  bench  in  this  country.  His  practice  was  to  take  all  the 
prayers  and  examine  them  for  his  own  convenience,  and  refuse  them  all 
and  instruct  upon  the  case  at  large,  and  that  method,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  this  advantage:  A  court  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  state  the 
law  in  anybody's  language  but  its  own.  If  the  court  wishes  or  is 
obhged  to  state  the  propositions  of  law  which  the  court  thinks  are 
correct,  it  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  its  own  language  in  giving 
the  instructions.  According  to  the  old  Maryland  system,  and  it  was 
formerly  the  system  in  Virginia,  instructions  by  the  court  were  upon 
questions  of  law  and  not  upon  questions  of  fact  at  all.  The  court  was 
obliged  to  give  or  refuse  instructions  according  to  the  language  which 
the  lawyers  used.  No  judge  likes  to  be  hampered,  or  ought  to  be  ham- 
pered ill  that  way.  Perhaps  a  judge  might  not  be  able  to  express  him- 
self as  vigorously  and  clearly  in  regard  to  a  case  on  a  question  of  law 
as  the  lawyers  might,  but  still  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  court  to  use  his 
own  language  in  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  that  is  the  common-law 
method,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  method,  especially  where  the  ques- 
tions of  law  are  few  or  simple  and  the  questions  of  fact  are  extensive  and 
complicated,  and  that  I  think  is  this  case.  The  questions  of  fact  are  the 
difacult  questions  in  this  case.  The  questions  of  law  are  comparatively 
simple  and  few.  Now,  if  the  gentlemen  on  either  side  will  present  the 
court  at  any  time  when  convenient  to-day  with  their  points  of  law  the 
court  will  take  them  and  examine  them  and  at  the  proper  time  after 
the  close  of  the  argument  to  the  jury  will  then  give  its  instructions. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor,  with  a  view  that  we  may  be  advised  on 
each  side  relative  to  the  propositions  of  law  on  the  other  side  I  may  as 
well  read  these  prayers  and  brother  Wilson  read  his  and  hand  them  up 
to  the  court.     .  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  iNGEESOLL.  Let  us  adopt  oue  course  or  the  other.  We  do  not 
care  what  they  ask. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  You  need  not  submit  yours,  then,  be- 
cause the  other  side  do  not  propose  to  submit  theirs. 

Mr.  Mereiok.  I  thought  brother  Wilson  said  he  had  some  to  sub- 
mit. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  before  this  case  closes, 
and  before  instructions  are  given  finally  to  the  jury,  that  we  will  pre- 
sent to-  the  court  a  series  of  instructions  which  we  ask  the  court  to 
give  the  jury.  I  only  arose  in  the  first  instance  to  say  that  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  the  view  of  my  brother  Merrick,  and  that  was  to  present 
these  questions  now  and  have  them  settled ;  and  then  when  we  go  to 
the  jury,  we  go  to  them  with  well  defined  notions  of  the  law  as  the 
court  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  law  is,  and  we  could  argue  this  case 
intelligently  to  the  court,  making  application  to  the  evidence  of  the  ijrin- 
ciples  of  law  already  established.  I  am  not  imsisting  upon  it,  and  I  would 
not  insist  upon  it  after  what  the  court  has  just  said ;  but  I  do  insist  (and 
I  do  not  understand  the  court  to  decide  that  we  have  not  the  right  to 
to  do  that)  that  I  shall  have  the  right,  at  some  time,  before  the  court 
gives  its  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  I  will  want  to  present  them  in 
ample  time,  so  that  the  court  will  have  ample  opportunity  either  to 
grant  or  refuse  them. 

The  Court.  That  is  your  undoubted  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that.  I  was  not  going  to  be  persistent 
about  the  practice.  I  know  the  practice  differs  just  as  your  honor  has 
stated ;  but  I  simply  wanted  to  give  notice  to  my  brothers  on  the  other 
side  that  we  would  ask  this  at  the  proper  time.  We  can  probably  hand 
our  instructions  to  the  court  this  afternoon,  or,  probably,  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  will  be  time 
enough.  You  will  have  time  enough  to  prepare  and  examine  and  re- 
examine them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  court  to  always  hand  instruc- 
tions in,  in  ample  time,  so  that  the  court  will  have  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  examine  them. 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brother  Wilson  and  I  do  not  diifer  very  much.  As 
my  brother  is  going  to  present  written  requests  to  the  court,  and  I  have 
some  little  requests  here,  I  think  they  had  better  be  presented  now,  so 
that  we  may  know  now  each  other's  views,  and  your  honor  may  accept 
them  now. 

The  Court.  If  I  accept  them  now,  I  would  not  decide  them  until 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  What  is  the  good  of  that ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  the  issue  would  be  joined  on  both  sides  on  the 
law. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  will  find  out  when  they  address  the  jury  what 
they  claim  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think,  your  honor,  that  the  requests  had  better  be 
submitted  now,  and  you  may  do  just  as  you  please  with  them — either 
now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understand  the  whole  question  of  law  and  fact  is 
open  to  discussion  before  the  jury. 

The  Court.  No,  sir  ;  very  far  from  it.  The  court  did  not  intimate 
any  such  view  as  that.  The  court  is  put  here  to  decide  questions  of 
law,  and  you  cannot  iB^tUz^dek^MkifSm^^bo  the  jury. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  Tbat  is  what  T  understand,  your  honor,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  wa,y  the  court  is  leaving  it  is  leaving  the  whole  question 
open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Meerick.  The  practice  is  to  argue  the  facts  to  the  jury,  and 
then  turn  to  the  court  and  argue  the  facts  and  the  law  applicable'to  the 
facts.  I  wanted  to  have  brother  Wilson's  prayers,  and  for  him  to  have 
mine.     That  is  all. 

The  CoxTET.  In  the  course  of  the  address  of  anv  one  to  the  jury,  if 
he  comes  upon  a  question  of  law  he  cannot  argue  that  to  the  jury, "but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  him  turn  and  address  the  court,  and  the  court 
will  settle  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  we  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  else  to  do,  I  will 
say  that  the  practice  I  was  always  accustomed  to  before  I  came  here 
was  something  like  this  :  When  the  counsel  was  addressing  the  jury, 
so  far  as  any  legal  proposition  was  concerned,  he  argued  that  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  to  the  court;  then  assuming  that  the  court 
would  instruct  the  jury  as  he  had  argued,  he  argued  the  facts  to  the 
jury. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  but  he  is  liable  to  be  corrected  by  the  court  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  certainly :  counsel  is  always  under  control  of  the 
court  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Court.  Of  course,  on  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  then  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  instructions 
the  counsel  presented  their  respective  instructions  to  the  court,  and  the 
court  gave  or  refused  them  as  the  court  thought  proper,  and  gave  in- 
structions covering  the  general  features  of  the  case. 

The  Court.  I  thiuk  there  is  a  practical  agreement  amongst  us  all  in 
regard  to  it.  Now,  about  the  disposition  of  time.  The  court  is  disposed 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  counsel  as  to  time.  In  regard  to  this  case  there 
are  so  many  defendants,  each  with  some  distinct  features  as  to  his  de- 
fense, that  I  am  not  disposed  to  limit  the  addrei'sses  to  the  jury  either  as 
to  time  or  number.  If  I  were  disposed  to  limit  them  as  to  the  time,  it 
might  probably  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  address  to  the  jury, 
because  sometimes  when  an  appropriation  is  made  the  parties  who  have 
it  to  spend  will  spend  it  all  to  the  last  dollar,  although  some  of  the  ex- 
penditure might  not  be  iiecessarj'. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  then  come  in  with  a  deficiency  bill,  too,  sir. 

The  Court.  So  it  is  as  to  time.  But  I  suppose  really  that  the 
gentlemen  for  the  defense  are  entitled  to  suit  their  own  views  of  pro- 
priety in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  the  court  will  allow  as  many  ad- 
dresses to  the  jury  as  they  may  think  proper  to  make.  So  on  the  other 
hand  in  regard  to  the  prosecution,  which  is  different  in  point  of  num- 
bers from  the  other  side,  tliey  can  do  as  they  please,  and  if  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  even  should  come,  the  court  would 
not  attempt  to  rule  him  out. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  This  is  free  for  all. 

The  Court.  All  who  claim  any  rights  in  the  case,  either  as  original 
parties  or  as  sujiervenors  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  a  very  generous  proposition  on  the  part  of 
your  honor  and  it  will  not  be  abused  by  us. 

The  Court.  I  am  sure  of  tbat. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  defendants  are  entitled  to  have  the  case  of  the 
Government  disclosed  before  any  of  us  begin. 

The  Court.  Oh,  c&gitS!^  by  Microsoft® 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  the  Government,  I  should  say,  should  be  entitled 
to  only  one  closing  argument — not  two,  but  one,  not  three,  but  one. 

The  OoiTET.  That  is  a  matter  of  discretion  -with  the  court. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  established  so  firmly 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion. 

The  Court.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  yon  can  take  it 
that  way.  If  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  should  come 
in  and  wish  to  say  something  in  the  case  we  shall  all  be  happy  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  shall. all  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

The  Court.  And  not  have  him  counted  amongst  the  regular  counsel. 
For  exami)le,  if  he  would  prefer  to  make  his  address  after  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants  had  all  closed  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  him  to  select  that  place  and  that  the  prosecution  should  not  lose 
their  regular  closing  by  the  counsel  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
trial. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing,  of  course,  because  it  is 
the  right  of  the  Government  that  they  should  close.  If  the  Attorney- 
General  wishes  to  make  a  speech  he  can  make  the  closing  speech.  There 
is  no  objection  to  that.  But  if  he  makes  a  speech  at  any  other  time 
then  I  say  that  some  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  should  have  a 
right  to  answer  and  then  the  Government  close.  If  he  closes,  all  right. 
But  if  he  does  not  close,  then  we  have  a  right  to  answer,  1  think. 

The  Court.  What  I  mciin  is  this,  that  if  he  should  i)refer  to  follow 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants  his  argument  should  not  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  closing  argument,  but  that  additional  argument  bj-  other 
counsel  might  be  made  to  follow  him  in  closing. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Provided  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  was  per- 
mitted to  answer  him. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no.  His  address  to  the  jury  will  be  regarded  as  a 
closing  address,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  closing  address 
by  counsel  who  have  been  engaged  so  many  weeks  in  trying  the  cause. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  not  consent  to  that. 
Of  course  the  court  has  the  right,  I  suppose,  to  say  who  shall  speak  and 
the  order  in  which  they  shall  speak,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  my 
life  where  there  were  two  closing  addresses  on  the  same  side.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  case ;  there  may  be  such.  Now,  if  the  Attorney- 
General  wishes  it,  I  think  it  would  only  be  right  that  he  should  make 
his  speech,  but  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  for  him  to  come 
in  and  make  a  closing  speech  and  then  be  followed  by  another  speaker 
on  the  same  side.  Of  course  the  Attorney-General  is  expected  to  know 
more  about  this  case  than  everybody  else,  consequently  some  one  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  answer  him,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  answered  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  three  or  four 
speeches,  but  I  do  object  to  his  coming  in  and  making  a  speech  and 
not  be  answered  unless  that  is  the  closing  speech,  and  I  think  the 
court  will  think  so  too. 

The  Court.  As  to  that  why  would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to 
the  regular  closing  speech  on  the  part  of  the  Government '?  There  is  a 
speech  that  is  not  answered. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course ;  but  that  is  only  one.  One  man  has  a 
right  to  close  and  we  cannot  reply.  That  is  the  custom,  and  has  been 
forever  so  far  as  I  know.  Now,  then,  is  there  a  case  anywhere  where 
there  were  two  closing  speeches  for  the  prosecution "?  If  so,  I  never 
heard  of  it. 
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The  Court.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  wliich  you  and  1  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  understand  that,  but  I  will  hazard  the  guess  that 
if  it  has  happened  it  has  never  been  recorded  that  two  speeches  were 
made  by  the  prosecution  in  the  closing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  seriously  object  to  that.  Now,  if  the 
Attorney-General  Mishes  to  be  heard,  it  is  only  proper  that  he  should 
be  answered,  unless  he  closes  the  case  for  the  Government.  If  he  does, 
we  have  no  right  to  answer  and  no  desire  to  answer.  But  if  he  comes 
in  at  any  other  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  submit  that  we  have  a  right 
to  answer.  Now,  if  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  speech  in  closing,  and 
then  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  to  make  another  speech  in 
closing,  of  course  the  Attorney-General  might  make  another  speech  in 
closing,  and  there  might  be  three,  or  four,  or  live,  or  ten  speeches  made 
in  closing  on  the  same  side.  Now,  I  think  the  universal  practice  is 
that  only  one  closing  speech  is  made  by  the  prosecution. 

The  Court.  I  know  that  is  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  and  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  an  excep- 
tion made  in  this  case.  It  is  proposed  for  the  Attorney-General  to 
come  in  and  argue  the  case.  He  probably  desires  to  do  so,  and  we 
have  no  objection,  and  unless  he  makes  the  closing  speech  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, certainly  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  answering.  His 
position,  his  place,  and  the  power,  and  the  prestige  that  that  gives  him, 
taken  into  consideration,  we. have  a  right  to  answer  unless  he  makes 
the  closing  argument.    It  would  be  extremely  unfair  otherwise. 

The  Court.  I  mentioned  this  matter  because  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Attorney-General  was  present  in  court  and  made  a  short  address,  and 
he  gave  notice  of  the  interest  which  he,  as  the  highest  ofiicer  of  the 
Government,  took  in  this  prosecution,  and  he  intimated  his  purpose  to 
make  an  address  to  the  jurv  after  the  closing  of  all  the  evidence,  but 
he  did  not  give  any  intimation  as  to  the  place  which  he  desired  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  order  of  fiddresses  to  the  jury,  and  in  speaking  of  this  sub- 
ject it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  that  question,  and  it  had  better 
be  understood  at  once. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  a  word,  I  think  on  reflec- 
tion that  I  shall  object  to  the  Attorney-General  having  any  opportunity 
to  address  either  the  court  or  the  jui'y  in  this  case  at  any  time  or  at 
any  place,  for  this  reason :  The  Attorney-General  has  not  been  present 
at  "the  trial  of  this  case.  He  has  no  more  right  to  come  here  and  make 
a  speech  to  this  jury  than  a  man  from  Alexandria  or  from  Chicago. 
The  like  of  it,  your  honor,  I  think  has  never  been  heard  of,  that  a  law- 
yer, ]io  matter'how  high  he  may  rank  in  his  profession,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  come  into  a  trial  that  has  been  progressing  as  long  as  this, 
or  for  any  time,  who  has  not  heard  a  word  of  the  testimony  in  the  case, 
who  has  "not  heard  a  witness  on  the  stand,  and  be  allowed  to  address 
the  jury  in  relation  to  the  issues  presented  to  them.  Now,  on  reflection, 
I  retract  what  I  said.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  but  it  would  be  such  an  anomaly  that  I  think  it  would  make  every 
lawyer  shudder  as  to  the  rights  of  his  clients  hereafter.  It  may  be 
proper  for  the  Attorney-General  to  come  into  court  and  try  a  case. 
Nobodv  would  have  objected  to  it  if  that  had  been  done.  We  all 
know  the  Attorney-General,  and  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
him,  and  we  know  he  would  have  tried  the  case  well.  We  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  his.  compaiiy,  but  his  official  duties,  as  he  told  us  the 
other  dav,  have  detaW##a^cM'^(^egi@t.  Now,  I,  for  one,  say  that 
the  court  has  no  power,  and  it  is  certainly  unjust,  to  allow  a  stranger 
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to  tlie  case  to  come  in  at  the  last  end  of  it  and  make  an  argument  to 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Merkiok.  If  your  honor  please,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  extraordinary  remarks  of  my  learned  brother  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  is  merely  mistaken  if  he  su])poses  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral is  a  stranger  to  this  case.  He  has  been  in  constant  consultation 
with  counsel,  and  we  are  representing  him  and  through  him  the  G-ov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  he  could  be  in  court  he  has 
been  here,  and  he  has  been  here  on  several  occasions,  and  as  your  honor 
stated,  made  one  address  to  the  court.  But  the  counsel  says  he  has  not 
heard  the  witnesses  on  the  stand  nor  listened  to  a  word  of  the  testi- 
mony. We  have  had  the  testimony  regularly  reported,  and  the  record 
faithfully  made  has  been  laid  on  our  tables  every  morning,  and  just  as 
regulai'ly  as  it  has  been  laid  on  our  tables  in  court  it  has  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Attorney -General  of  tlie  United  States  in  his  office, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  single  thing  has  transpired  in  this 
case,  from  the  day  it  commenced  down  to  the  present  time,  that  he  has 
not  known.  There  has  not  one  move  been  made  of  which  he  has  not 
been  advised  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  hardly  one  as  to 
which  he  has  not  counseled  and  advised.  Ho  has  read  that  record 
faithfully  day  by  day,  and  if  my  learned  brother  will  go  and  talk  to  him 
now,  he  will  find,  as  I  found  this  morning,  that,  as  to  some  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  the  Attorney-General's  apitreciatiou  and  recollection  was 
brighter  than  mine.  He  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  that 
has  been  proved  in  evidence  that  the  Attorney-General  does  not  know 
all  about.  I  came  from  the  office  to  the  court  this  morning,  and  I  never 
had  any  discussion  with  him  about  the  place  he  was  to  hold  in  the  ar- 
gument of  the  case,  but  I  felt  all  the  time  that  he  was  at  our  command, 
to  come  when  we  required  him  to  come.  All  the  time  he  has  consulted 
and  advised  with  us.  He  has  been  a  rock  on  which  the  Government 
might  lean,  and  on  which  we  did  lean.  He  is  no  stranger.  He  has 
taken  as  strong  an  interest  in  the  trial  as  any  of  the  counsel  around  the 
board,  and  knows  as  much  about  it  to-day  as  any  of  the  counsel  sitting 
at  the  board. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  ]>lease,  I  want  a  word  on  this  subject. 
The  proposition  that  is  made  here  is  certainly  a  very  unusual  one,  and 
a  very  extraordinai-y  one.  Here  are  parties  on  trial  for  a  grave  offense. 
The  rule  is  well  settled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nobody  controverts 
it,  that  the  prosecution  is  entitled  to  the  opening  of  the  argument,  and 
to  the  closing  thereof,  but  this  proposition  is  that  the  prosecution 
shall  not  only  oi^en  this  argument,  but  that  they  might  have 
two  arguments  at  the  close.  Now,  what  is  the  excuse  given  for  it  ? 
What  reason  is  given  for  this  most  extraordinary  performance  if  it  is 
to  hajjpen?  Why  it  is  that  one  of  the  counsel  who  is  to  make  the 
closing  argument  is  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Is 
there  any  other  reason  given?  None  whatever.  In  other  words,  we 
are  to  have,  so  far  as  it  carries  any  weight  with  it,  the  weight  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  thrown  into  the  scale  against  these  citizens,  and 
he  is  to  come  in  here  clothed  in  tlie  panoply  of  his  great  office,  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  character  and  of  his  office  in  the  scale  against  these 
defendants,  and  we  are  to  have  that  great  officer  of  the  Government, 
along  with  my  distinguished  friend  here  [Mr.  ^lerrick],  to  make  two 
arguments  at  the  close  of  this  case  instead  of  one.  Now,  if  your  honor 
])lease,  suppose  that  the  proposition  were  made  to  yon  this  morning  that 
Mr.  Ker  should  open  this  case,  and  that  then  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense should  proceed  to  Qi0i^ml,  b}6d^mmS^S^  Colonel  Bliss  and  Mr. 
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Merrick  should  make  speeches  at  the  dose,  would  you  allow  it  ?  Xot 
for  a  moment  would  you  entertain  any  such  proposition  as  that — not  for 
a  moment.  Xow,  does  it  make  any  difference  because  one  of  these 
counsel  instead  of  being  Colonel  Bliss  is  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  °?  Xo,  sir.  If  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
comes  into  this  court  to  engage  in  the  trial  of  this  case,  whether  he  is 
here  day  by  day,  or  only  occasionally,  when  he  comes  here  he  comes  as 
one  of  us,  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  us  in  the  discussion  and  trial  of 
this  cause,  and  you  cannot  give  him  any  other  position  in  this  case  in 
justice  to  the  law  or  in  justice  to  these  defendants.  iS!ow,  I  say,  your 
honor,  it  makes  no  difference  that  he  is  the  Attorney-General.  I  do 
not  object  to  meeting  the  Attorney-General  here.  *  I  do  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter ot  course,  think  that  1  can  cope  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  but  when  he  comes  here  let  him  stand  on  this  platform 
along  with  us  and  give  us  an  equal  chance  with  him,  and  do  not  vary 
or  depart  from  the  time-honored  customs  and  rules  of  the  law  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  advantage  in  this  case  to  the  prosecution  that 
never  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  a  prosecution  be- 
fore. 

Xow,  I  protest  against  it,  and!  shall  stand  here,  if  your  honor  please, 
and  in  every  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  propriety  of  this  place,  I 
shall  resist  any  such   proposition  as  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  case. 

Tne  OorRT."  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  the  Attorney-General 
proposes  that  or  will  propose  it;  but  reflecting  upon  what  was  said  on 
tile  former  occasion  by  the  Attorney-General,  when  lie  was  in  court,  in- 
timating that  he  would  be  here  in  the  summing  up  to  the  jury,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  place  that  he  was  to  occupy  for  that  purpose  was 
a  matter  that  might  be  left  somewhat  to  his  choice. 

'Sir.  Wilson.  Why  should  he  have  any  more  choice  than  I,  your 
honor  ? 

The  Court.  The  court  has  not  decided  at  all  on  the  subject.  But 
speaking  candidly  in  regard  to  all  this  matter  as  preliminary  to  the  ar- 
gument, the  court  supposed  that  as  there  were  ten  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, and  three  only  for  the  prosecution,  that,  probably,  the  defense 
would  make  no  objection  to  that  much  irregularity. 

]\Ir.  HiNE.  I  think  no  defendant  has  more  than  three  counsel,  your 
honor,  and  some  of  them  have  but  one;  so  that  there  is  really  oue  cop- 
ing with  three  for  the  Government. 

.Mr.  Meeeiok.  I  was  going  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson,  that  1  do 
not  know  of  any  proposition  such  as  he  speaks  of  having  been  made.  I 
understoodthe  remarks  that  fell  from  your  honor  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  satisfying  everybodv  in  a  very  extraordinary  case,  considering  the 
number  of  tlie  defendants  and  the  number  of  counsel.'  There  are  ten 
counsel  for  the  defendants.  There  are  four  for  the  Government,  three 
here  and  the  Attorney-General.  Xow,  here  are  ten  to  four.  I  think, 
ran  V  it  ])lease  your  honor,  that  the  strict  rule  of  law  gives  to  your  honor 
the  discretion  to  sav  what  counsel  shall  address  the  jury,  and  that  that 
discretion  exercised  according  to  precedent  would  limit  the  counsel 
uiKm  the  other  side  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  a  multitude 
of  defendants,  so  that  your  honor  might  say  two  counsel  should  be  heard 
on  each  side.  The  charge  here  is  general.  It  is  a  conspiracy,  a  joint 
crime  by  the  defendants;  and  although  the  various  parties  perpetrating 
that  joint  crime  have  selected  different  counsel,  yet  they  all  labor  to 
the  consummation  of  one  liurpqse,  namely,  the  acquittal  ot  all.  Your 
lienor  sees  from  the  tesl?<06<?f  ^to^cM/fi/S^^^ird  the  relation  in  which 
tJie  several  parties  stand  to  the  charge  made  in  the  indictment.    I  un- 
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(lerstand  your  bonor  to  be  dealing  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  tliat  the 
law  might  be  satisfied,  and  the  ends  of  justice  obtained  by  saying  to 
the  counsel.  "As  many  of  you  may  speak  as  you  please  on  the  defend- 
ants' side,  and  you  may  talk  as  long  as  you  like,"  and  saying  to  the 
prosecution,  "You  shall  give  them  a  full  opening  of  the  case,  and  then 
close ;  and  if  the  Attorney-General  comes  in  you  divide  your  forces 
and  have  two  in  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  close."  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  divided,  may  it  please  your  honor.  If  they 
insist  on  the  strict  rule  let  us  go  back  to  it  an<l  save  the  jury. 

Mr.  In&ersoll.  Let  me  say  one  word.  I  do  not  think  that  the  At 
torney-General  of  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  make  a  second 
closing  speech.  I  rlo  not  believe  that  a  man  holding  as  high  a  position 
as  his  would  be  willing  to  commit  such  a  breach  of  pi'opriety  as  to  make 
one  of  two  closing  speeches.  I  do  not  believe  he  w^ould  do  it,  if  every- 
bodj'  should  ask  him  to  do  it.     I  would  not  do  it. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  he  would  not. 

Mr.  INGEESOLL.  All  I  ask  is  if  he  makes  a  speech  of  any  kind 
before  the  closing  that  somebody  shall  answer  him.  That  is  all.  If 
he  makes  the  closing  speech  he  cannot  be  answered,  and  we  do  not  ask 
to  answer  him.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  This  case  is  exactly  like 
any  other  ease,  and  the  Attorney-General  has  no  more  right  here  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  when  he  comes  here  his  size  and  his  importance 
will  amount  exactly  to  the  weight  of  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  any 
proposition  that  he  makes;  and  his  office  or  his  place  can  neither  add 
to  nor  detract  from  the  logic  of  what  he  has  to  say.  We  all  resyjtct 
the  office,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  respect  this  particular  officer. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  argue  the  case.  I  differ  a  little  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Totteu.  1  think  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  speech  at 
any  time  he  pleases.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  send  out  and  get 
any  other  lawyer  to  make  a  speech  at  any  time,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  case,  that  will  not  hurt  us,  and  if  he  does  know  all 
about  the  case  thoroughly,  I  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  us  either.  I  do 
not  care  whether  he  has  ever  I'ead  this  record  or  not.  It  is  none  of  my 
business.  He  probably  would  make  a  more  convincing  speech  if  he 
had  not  read  the  record.  But  we  want  him  to  do  the  same  as  any  other 
person  as  far  as  his  right  is  concerned,  and  I  know  the  court  will  decide 
that  way.  That  is  all  we  ask.  Now,  as  to  our  rights,  I  do  not  care  to  '^ 
discuss  the  question,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  where  several  de-  ' 
fendants  are  upon  trial,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  where  tlie  evi-  - 
dence  is  different.  In  this  case,  I  believe,  each  one  was  allowed  his 
challenges,  and  each  one,  I  take  it,  will  be  allowed  to  present  his  „ 
case  to  the  jury.  However,  the  court  has  decided  that,  and  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly obli'ged  to  the  court,  whether  that  is  really  the  strict  rule  of 
law  or  not.  But  we  would  not  dream  of  askihg  to  have  the  closing 
speech  of  this  case,  and  that  would  not  be  a  more  monstrous  proposition 
than  that  the  pi'osecutiou  should  have  two  closing  speeches.  Another 
thing :  The  court  also  should  take  into  consideration  the  comparative 
time  that  has  already  been  used  up  and  annihilated  by  the  parties,  the 
defense  a  few  days  and  the  prosecution  a  few  months.  '  So  that,  1  think, 
the  court  has  been  very  just  as  well  as  generous  in  saying  we  shall  have  ■^ 
the  right  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Mereick.  As  to  the  time  which  was  used  by  the  defense,  I  think 
tl  at  may  be  credited  to  the  prosecution,  too. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  1  have  no  obiection  in  the  world  to 
the  AttorneyGenerars  making  an  argument  iu  this  case,  and  shall  be 
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